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INTRODUCTION. 


In  presenting  this  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  attention  is 
briefly  called  to  the  law  governing  the  bureau  and  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  same  since  the  creation  of  the  bureau.  The 
legislature  of  1887,  by  chapter  115  of  the  General  Laws  of  that  year, 
established  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Its  chief  and  only  duties 
were  to  gather,  compile,  and  publish  statistics  relating  to  wages, 
the  condition  of  labor  and  other  social,  economical,  educational, 
and  financial  subjects.  Under  that  law  and  its  amendments  made 
by  the  succeeding  legislature  three  biennial  reports  were  issued, 
those  of  1888,  1890,  and  1892.  The  legislature  of  1893  greatly  en- 
larged the  scope  of  duties  imposed  upon  the  bureau  by  the  earlier 
act.  The  name  of  the  bureau  was  changed  from  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  Bureau  of  Labor.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  gather- 
ing and  compiling  and  publishing  statistics  as  directed  by  the  ear- 
lier law,  the  bureau  was,  after  1893,  directed  to  enforce  a  large 
number  of  laws  regarding  factories,  railroads,  child  labor,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  working  classes.  The  work  of  the  department 
thereafter  divides  itself  into  two  distinctly  different  classes,  that 
of  statistics  and  of  factory  inspection  or  law  enforcement.  Both 
classes  of  work  require  reports,  but  the  two  reports  appeal  to  and 
are  read  by  different  people.  The  report  of  the  bureau  for  1894 
was,  therefore,  printed  and  circulated  in  two  separate  parts,  ex- 
cepting the  small  number  that  was  designed  for  public  libraries  and 
institutions  desiring  to  maintain  complete  files  of  these  and  similar 
reports.    This  report  for  1896  is  printed  in  the  same  manner. 

This,  the  first  part  of  the  second  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
or  the  fifth  report  from  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  contains  a  compilation  of  the  statistics  finally  completed 
by  the  department  in  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1896.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  department  during 
the  last  two  years  has  gathered  a  large  mass  of  data  relating  to 
taxation  in  Minnesota  and  to  mortgage  indebtedness,  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  a  number  of  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  in 
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the  domain  of  labor  and  public  economy.  The  investigations  of 
which  the  gathering  of  this  data  is  a  part  will  be  continued,  and 
the  facts  obtained  in  due  time  given  to  the  public. 

•  The  tabulation  of  the  data  of  this  report  has  involved  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  and  has  greatly  taxed  the  limited  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  bureau  to  bring  it  out  on  time.  This  fact  has  also 
caused  the  printing  of  the  report  to  begin  before  the  work  of  tabu- 
lation had  been  completed.  As  a  result  a  few  errors  were  included 
in  the  earlier  tables  and  certain  imperfections  of  treatment  intro- 
duced into  this  work  that  otherwise  would  have  been  avoided.  The 
errors  referred  to  are  noted  in  the  Errata  at  the  close  of  Chapter 
XVIII. 

During  the  past  two  years  applications  in  greatly  increased 
numbers  have  been  made  to  the  bureau  by  men  in  every  walk  of 
life,  laboring  people,  railroad  officials,  business  and  professional 
men,  and  men  of  all  political  parties,  for  information  of  a  statistical 
nature.  Mention  is  made  of  this  fact  to  call  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing facilities  of  the  bureau  in  the  way  of  a  library  of  statis- 
tical publications  to  answer  all  such  questions.  The  bureau  can  be 
of  greater  assistance  to  men  of  all  classes  and  professions  than  it 
has  been  in  furnishing  exact  information  of  a  statistical  nature 
for  all  desiring  to  use  the  same.  It  is  hoped  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  bureau  that  the  general  public  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  the  department  to  an  increasing  extent,  and  thus  the 
growth  of  this  part  of  the  bureau's  work  will  continue  to  develop 
in  the  next  few  years  as  it  has  in  the  past  four  years. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the 
efficient  assistance  and  cooperation  in  all  the  work  of  the  bureau 
of  the  assistant  commissioner  of  labor,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Hammond. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  many  questions  concerning  which  the 
bureau  is  constantly  called  upon  to  act  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  commissioner  and  of  service  to  the  state.  The  hearty  per- 
sonal thanks  of  myself  are  due  to  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  all 
the  other  officers  and  employes  of  the  department— Mr.  Frank  J. 
Casserly,  factory  inspector;  Mr.  E.  B.  Mayo,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Mc- 
Callum,  assistant  factory  inspectors;  and  Mr.  Henry  Ekman  and 
Mr.  James  Smith,  the  two  deputies  in  the  department,  giving  their 
whole  time  to  the  collection  and  compilation  of  statistics. 

L.  G.  POWERS, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 


LAW  GOVERNING 
THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 


(Chapter  6  —  H.  P.  426,  General  Laws  of  1893.) 
AN  ACT  creating  a  Bureau  of  Labor,  Defining  its  Duties  and  Appropriating 
Money  for  its  Maintenance. 

(Section  in  Revised  Statutes  469.)  Section  1.  A  commissioner 
of  labor,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  an  assistant  commissioner 
and  a  factory  inspector,  appointed  by  the  commissioner,  shall  con- 
stitute a  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  present  commissioner  of  labor  sta- 
tistics shall  act  as  commissioner  of  labor  until  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  in  January,  1895.  At  that  time  and  thereafter 
biennially,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  a  suitable  person 
to  act  as  commissioner  of  labor,  with  headquarters  at  the  capitol, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  qualified. 

(470.)  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  said  bureau  to  cause  to  be  enforced  all  laws  regulating  the 
employment  of  children,  minors,  and  women;  all  laws  established 
for  the  protection  of  the  health,  lives  and  limbs  of  operators  in 
workshops  and  factories,  on  railroads  and  in  other  places,  and  all 
laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes,  including 
chapter  two  hundred  and  five  of  the  General  Laws  of  1885,  chap- 
ters ten  and  sixteen  of  the  General  Laws  of  1889,  chapter  seventeen 
of  the  General  Laws  of  1891,  laws  declaring  it  a  misdemeanor  on 
the  part  of  employers  to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment  the 
surrender  of  any  right  of  citizenship,  laws  regulating  and  prescrib- 
ing the  qualifications  of  persons  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  and 
similar  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  bureau  to  collect, 
assort,  arrange  and  present,  in  biennial  reports  to  the  legislature, 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  January,  statistical  details  relat- 
ing to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  state;  to  the  subjects  of  co- 
operation, strikes  or  other  labor  difficulties;  to  trade  unions  and 
other  labor  organizations  and  their  effect  upon  labor  and  capital; 
and  to  such  other  matters  relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
social,  educational,  moral,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  respective  industries 
of  the  state  as  the  bureau  may  be  able  to  gather. 

In  its  biennial  reports  the  bureau  shall  also  give  an  account  of 
all  proceedings  of  its  officers  and  employes  which  have  been  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  any  of  the  other 
acts  herein  referred  to,  including  a  statement  of  all  violations  of 
law  which  have  been  observed  and  the  proceedings  under  the  same, 
and  shall  join  with  such  account  such  remarks,  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  the  commissioner  may  deem  necessary. 

(471.)  Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator, 
or  manager  of  every  factory,  workshop,  mine,  or  other  establish- 
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raent  where  labor  is  employed,  to  make  to  the  bureau,  upon  blanks 
furnished  by  said  bureau,  such  reports  and  returns  as  the  said 
bureau  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  such  labor  sta- 
tistics as  are  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the  owner  or  business 
manager  shall  make  such  reports  and  returns  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  correctness  of  the  same. 

In  the  reports  of  said  bureau  no  use  shall  be  made  of  names  of 
individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  supplying  the  information  called 
for  by  this  section,  such  information  being  deemed  confidential  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  personal  affairs,  and  any  officer^ 
agent,  or  employe  of  said  bureau  violating  this  provision  shall  for- 
feit a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year. 

(472.)  Sec.  4.  The  commissioner,  or  any  officer  of  the  bureau 
of  labor  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths 
and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  duties  herein  re- 
quired by  said  bureau,  such  testimony  to  be  taken  in  some  suitable 
place  in  the  vicinity  to  which  testimony  is  applicable.  Witnesses 
subpoenaed  and  testifying  before  any  officer  of  the  said  bureau  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  as  witness  before  a  district  court,  such  pay- 
ment to  be  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureau.  Any 
person  duly  subpoenaed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  who 
shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  or  testify  at  the  time  and 
place  named  in  the  subpoena,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and, 
Upon  conviction  thereof,  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days ;  provided, 
however,  that  no  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  go  outside  the 
county  in  which  he  resides  to  testify. 

(473.)  Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor  or  any  officer  or 
employe  of  the  bureau  of  labor  shall  have  power  to  enter  any  fac- 
tory or  mill,  workshop  or  public  or  private  works  when  the  same  is 
open  or  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  facts  and  statis- 
tics such  as  are  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  to  examine  into  the 
methods  of  protection  from  danger  to  employes  and  the  sanitary 
condition  in  and  around  such  buildings  and  places  and  make  a  rec- 
ord thereof,  and  any  owner  or  occupant  of  said  factory  or  mill, 
workshop,  or  public  or  private  works,  or  his  agent  or  agents,  who 
shall  refuse  to  allow  an  officer  or  employe  of  the  said  bureau  to  so 
enter,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  impris- 
oned in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed  ninety  days.  The  expressions 
"factory  or  mill,"  "workshop,"  and  "public  or  private  works,''  used 
in  this  act  shall  have  the  same  meanings  defined  for  them,  respect- 
ively, in  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  providing  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployes," approved  March  30,  1893. 

(474.)  Sec.  6.  No  report  or  return  made  to  the  said  bureau  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  schedule,  record 
or  documents  gathered  or  returned  by  its  officers  or  employes,  shall 
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be  destroyed  within  two  years  of  the  receipt  or  collection  thereof, 
such  reports,  schedules,  and  documents  being  declared  public  docu- 
ments. At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years  above  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section,  all  records,  schedules,  and  papers  accu- 
mulating in  the  said  bureau  that  may  be  considered  of  no  value  by 
the  commissioner  may  be  destroyed,  provided,  the  authority  of  the 
governor  and  the  senate  be  first  obtained  for  such  destruction. 

(475.)  Sec.  7.  In  addition  to  the  assistant  commissioner  and 
factory  inspector,  provided  by  section  one  of  this  act,  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  shall  appoint  two  deputies  and  two  assistant 
factory  inspectors,  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  inspector  of  railways. 
He  may  also  employ  such  other  assistants  and  incur  such  other 
expense,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  discharge  of  the  official  duties  of  said  bureau; 
such  other  assistants  shall  be  paid  for  the  service  rendered  such 
compensation  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  deem  proper,  but 
no  such  assistants  shall  be  paid  more  than  four  dollars  per  day  in 
addition  to  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

(476.)  Sec.  8.  The  biennial  reports  of  the  bureau  of  labor, 
provided  for  by  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  be  printed  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  state;  provided,  that  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand nor  more  than  three  thousand  copies  of  the  reports  shall  be 
distributed,  as  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner  may  deem  best. 
The  blanks  and  other  stationery  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  secretary  of  state  and  paid  for  from  the  printing  fund  of  the 
state. 

(477.)  Sec.  9.  The  compensation  of  said  bureau  shall  be  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  annual  salary  for  the  commissioner, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  annual  salary  for  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner, twelve  hundred  dollars  annual  salary  for  the  factory  in- 
spector, and  one  thousand  dollars  annual  salary  each  for  the  two 
deputies  and  the  two  assistant  factory  inspectors,  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  for 
the  necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  bureau;  pro- 
vided, that  only  those  persons  who  possess  a  practical  knowledge 
of  and  experience  in  the  work  and  duties  required  of  them  under 
the  provisions  of  this  and  other  acts  shall  be  appointed  factory 
inspectors. 

(478.)  Sec.  10.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(479.)  Sec.  11.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  1887,  and  all  amendments  thereto,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  19,  1893. 


PART  I. 


MODERN    VARIATIONS    IN    THE  PURCHASING 
POWER  OF  GOLD. 


AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  EXTENT  AND  CAUSES  OF 
RECENT  PRICE  VARIATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THE  RELATION  OF  PRICE  VARIATIONS  TO  TARIFF  AND  CURRENCY  LEGIS 

LATION. 

The  subject  of  price  changes  has  of  recent  years  assumed  an 
importance  in  the  public  mind  never  before  witnessed.  Statesmen, 
students  of  political  science,  politicians,  and  the  millions  are  all 
eagerly  inquiring  after  the  extent  of  price  changes  and  their  causes. 
Those  changes  are  seen  to  have  a  possible  relation  to  tariff  and 
financial  legislation  in  ail  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  few  persons 
may  possibly  be  found  who  are  willing  to  distort  facts  or  place 
them  in  wrong  relations,  to  bolster  up  their  theories  concerning 
this  legislation,  but  the  greater  number  simply  desire  to  know 
what  is  the  truth  concerning  them.  In  this  desire  they  give  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  a  popular  conviction  that  legislation  con- 
cerning tariff,  finance,  and  all  kindred  subjects  must  ultimately  con- 
form to  facts  relating  thereto.  Bureaus  of  labor  were  called  into 
existence  to  investigate  and  present  to  the  public,  in  orderly  form, 
all  ascertainable  data  relating  to  the  various  economic  and  social 
questions  of  general  interest.  Because  of  the  wide-spread  interest 
in  this  subject  of  recent  price  changes,  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of 
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Labor  lias  for  over  two  years  been  giving  attention  thereto.  The 
results  attained  are  herewith  presented  to  the  public  in  this  Part  1 
of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report.  To  properly  set  forth  the  principles 
on  which  this  investigation  by  the  Minnesota  Bureau  has  been  con- 
ducted, and  thus  exhibit  the  results  presented,  a  brief  statement  will 
be  given  at  the  outset  of  some  of  the  general  causes  that  affect 
prices,  or  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  There  will  also  be  given 
some  definitions  of  tfie  fundamental  terms  of  political  science  as 
the  same  are  used  in  this  report.    Attention  will  first  be  directed  to 

THE  THREE  GENERAL  CAUSES  AFFECTING  PRICES. 

The  three  general  causes  in  the  modern  world  affecting  prices, 
and  thus  also  modifying  and  determining  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  and  of  gold,  its  standard  or  common  denominator  of 
value,  are  these: 

1.  The  varying  cost  of  producing  and  transporting  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  the  articles  of  exchange. 

2.  Changes  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  those  articles;  and 

3.  Changes  in  the  relative  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
amount  of  those  metals  contained  in  or  represented  by  the  unit  of 
exchange. 

CHANGES  IN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  A  MODERN  FAC- 
TOR DETERMINING  PRICES. 

In  practical  life  it  may  be  difficult  to  separate  clearly  the  first 
two  of  these  factors  or  causes.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
changing  cost  of  production  or  transportation  are  in  reality  factors 
affecting  the  demand  and  supply.  The  classification  here  employed 
separates  them,  however,  and  for  this  reason:  Change  in  the  cost 
of  production  or  transportation  is  an  essentially  modern  factor 
affecting  prices.  Prof.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  the  Economic 
Interpretation  of  History,  page  255,  says:  "There  is  very  little 
evidence  that  in  any  department  of  human  industry  improvements 
in  the  process  of  production  diminishing  cost  are  traceable;  for 
centuries,  abundant  evidence  shows  that  no  such  improvements 
were  made."  Later,  in  the  same  work,  Professor  Rogers  mentions 
two  articles  whose  prices  were  in  the  past  centuries  lessened  by 
decreasing  cost  of  production.  They  were  glass  and  paper.  The 
labor  cost  of  producing  all  other  articles  was  essentially  the  same 
in  1750  as  in  the  days  of  William  the  Norman. 

The  condition  of  industrial  affairs  in  the  ninetenth  century  is 
altogether  different.  In  this  century  invention  and  discovery  have 
lollowed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  In  most  lines  of  human 
industry  machines  enable  one  person  to  do  the  work  formerly  re- 
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quiring  many.  This  reduction  in  the  labor  required  in  the  produc- 
on  of  most  articles  lessens  their  cost  of  production  and  their  sell- 
ing price.  It  thus  increases  for  those  articles  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  precious  metals,  or  as  that  fact  is  technically  ex- 
pressed, it  causes  gold  and  silver  to  appreciate  in  purchasing  power 
with  reference  to  those  articles.  This  lessened  cost  of  production 
is*  found  on  the  farm  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  also  where  by  the  skillful  breeding  and  managing  of 
animals,  the  agriculturists  are  able  to  shorten  the  period  of  feed- 
ing and  bring  a  fattened  steer  into  the  market  at  three  years  of  age 
and  a  hog  at  fourteen  months,  where  their  predecessors  required 
six  years  for  the  first  and  two  years  for  the  latter.  New  processes 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  utilize  materials  once  valueless.  Thus, 
iron  ores  containing  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  were  of  no 
economical  value  until  the  discovery  of  the  Bessemer  process  of 
making  steel.  More  changes  in  methods  and  cost  of  transportation 
by  land  and  by  water  are  now  made  every  year  than  were  realized 
from  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  All  changes 
in  the  cost  of  production,  however  brought  about,  and  all  this  mod- 
ern decrease  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  affect  prices  and  so  the 
purchasing  power  of  money. 

EFFECT    OF   VARYING    SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND    UPON    THE  PURCHASING 

POWER  OF  MONEY. 

Not  only  are  prices  affected  by  these  modern  changes  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  transportation,  but  they  are  also  modified 
by  the  varying  supply  and  demand  of  these  articles  to  be  sold.  This 
fact  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  market  and  of  political  sci- 
ence. And  yet  commonplace  as  it  is,  its  converse  is  not  so  readily 
perceived.  Few  persons  ever  stop  to  think  that  when  in  any  given 
year  the  price  of  potatoes  is  doubled  by  a  short  crop,  that  for  that 
staple  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  or  money,  is  for  the  time  being 
depreciated  one-half.  So,  also,  when  potatoes  fall  in  selling  price 
by  reason  of  oversupply,  as  they  did  in  1895,  that  fall  in  selling 
price  records  an  appreciation  or  rise  in  the  purchasing  price  of  gold 
or  money  with  reference  to  potatoes.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
thousand  and  one  other  articles  of  commerce. 

CHANGES  IN  PRICES  BY  REASON  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OF  THE 

PRECIOUS  METALS. 

But  just  as  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  or  money  may  rise 
or  fall,  or  to  use  the  technical  expression,  appreciate  or  depreciate 
by  a  change  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  the  articles  of  com- 
merce, so  the  selling  price  of  those  articles  may  rise  or  fall  by  a 
change  in  the  supply  of  gold  and  money  or  by  the  quantity  of  the 
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precious  metals  included  in  the  unit  of  exchange.  When  a  single 
article,  like  potatoes,  or  hay,  rises  or  falls  in  price  through  changing 
supply  or  demand,  or  when  one  article  like  steel  rails  falls  by  rea- 
son of  improved  and  cheaper  methods  of  production,  no  uncer- 
tainty or  doubt  arises  concerning  the  same.  The  change  in  price 
or  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  over  the  given  article  by  every 
one  is  assigned  to  its  true  cause.  It  is  otherwise  when  there  is  a 
change  in  the  selling  price  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  articles 
of  daily  use.  It  is  then  difficult  to  measure  and  determine  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  a  universal  change  of  prices.  Speaking  of  such 
a  general  rise  or  fall  in  prices,  Prof.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers  says: 
"When  the  facts  come  before  them  and  are  examined  and  admitted, 
the  first  impulse,  even  in  those  who  should  be  better  informed,  is 
to  assign  high  and  low  prices  to  the  excess  and  defect  of  the 
precious  metals.  In  an  age  when  no  substitutes  for  money"  (checks, 
drafts,  etc.)  "had  been  discovered,  and  no  efficiency  of  the  precious 
metals  in  th?  operation  of  exchange  had  been  dreamed  of,  the  plenty 
or  scarcity  of  money  had  a  far  more  direct  effect  on  prices  than  it 
has  in  recent  times."  (Economic  Interpretation  of  Historv,  page 
257.) 

DIFFICULTY  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  UPON  PRICES. 

But  while  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money  formerly  had  greater 
direct  effect  upon  prices  than  now,  it  is  difficult  for  the  historian 
or  economist  accurately,  or  even  approximately,  to  measure  or  de- 
termine in  most  cases  the  influence  of  that  plenty  or  scarcity  upon 
the  purchasing  power  of  money;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices.  Thus,  between  1541  and  1582  the 
sovereigns  of  England  reduced  the  silver  in  the  coined  pound  of 
exchange,  and  from  1583  to  1642  the  supply  of  precious  metals  in 
that  country  was  greatly  increased  by  the  floods  of  silver  that 
reached  it  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Before  1540  the 
average  price  of  wheat  for  280  years  had  been  not  far  from  eighteen 
cents  a  bushel.  A  century  later  it  had  so  risen  that  from  1G50  to 
1660  it  was  f  1.34  a  bushel,  or  seven  and  a  half  times  as  great.  In 
the  year  1661  it  was  $2.12  a  bushel,  or  nearly  twelve  times  its 
earlier  average  in  preceding  centuries.  But  not  all  of  this  advance 
was  due  to  the  debasement  of  the  currency  and  the  flood  of  silver 
from  the  new  world.  The  short  supply  of  wheat  in  the  year  1661 
greatly  enhanced  its  price,  and  hence  we  find  with  the  passage  of 
time  a  fall,  until  in  1682  the  price  was  only  $1.31  per  bushel.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  these  facts  of  past  price  changes  to  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  separate  the  price  movements  due  to  the  supply  of  the 
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precious  metals  and  other  currency  changes  from  those  which  re- 
sult from  wholly  different  causes.  The  price  changes  of  the  past 
were  very  simple  in  their  nature  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
present.  They  were  unmodified  by  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  fac- 
tors due  to  changes  in  cost  of  production  and  transportation  which 
the  student  must  take  into  consideration  in  investigating  the  causes 
of  modern  price  movements. 

TENDENCY  TO  OVERESTIMATE  THE  EFFECT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  SUPPLY 

UPON  PRICES. 

It  is  very  easy  to  have  a  ready  made  theory  or  explanation  of 
all  price  movements.  It  is  difficult  to  investigate,  weigh,  and 
measure  the  varying  effect  of  changed  cost  of  production  and  trans- 
portation and  alterations  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  the  various 
articles  of  commerce.  Hence  the  disposition  to  place  a  greater 
stress  upon  and  assign  an  undue  importance  to  changes  in  the  sup- 
ply of  gold  and  silver  in  establishing  prices.  This  disposition  is 
not  a  recent  one.  It  has  manifested  itself  for  many  generations.* 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  we  find  this  use  of  a  ready  theory 
to  explain  the  enormous  rise  of  prices  that  accompanied  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  in  Europe,  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  the 
shortage  of  crops  in  England  and  other  countries,  and  to  account 
for  the  decline  that  took  place  between  1818  and  1849.  Mr.  Tooke 
in  his  History  of  Prices  gave  great  attention  to  showing  how  this 
theory  of  the  changing  supply  of  gold  and  silver  had  been  over- 
worked. His  monumental  work  takes  the  position  that  in  the  tre- 
mendous price  variations  from  1790  to  his  day  there  could  be  found 
no  effect  of  any  change  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Other 
careful  writers  have,  however,  disagreed  with  Mr.  Tooke  upon  this 
point,  and  yet  Professor  Jevons  in  1865,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Tooke's 
work,  though  he  differed  from  him,  says:  "I  cannot  too  fully  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Tooke's  protest  against  attributing  every  evil  to  the 
currency  which  *  *  *  does  not  deserve  to  be  made  the  scape- 
goat it  long  has  been."  (Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society  18(>o, 
page  302.) 

The  extent  of  price  movements  reviewed  by  Mr.  Tooke  and  which 
Professor  Jevons  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  above  extract, 
can  be  seen  when  it  is  noted  that  it  included  a  fall,  as  stated  by 
Professor  Jevons  on  the  same  page  with  the  extract,  as  follows: 
"Between  1809  and  1819  prices  fell  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  41.  This 
was  over  three  times  as  great  relatively  as  any  decline  that  has 
taken  place  since  1870.  If  this  tremendous  decline  and  the  rise, 
equally  great,  that  preceded  it  from  1790  to  1809,  can  be  explained 
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without  supposing  the  influence  of  any  change  in  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  there  is  raised  a  strong  probability  that  recent 
price  changes  have  no  relation  to  the  supply  of  or  legislation  con- 
cerning gold  or  silver  or  both  of  these  precious  metals. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  past  price  movements  and  the  com- 
ments of  such  writers  as  Tooke  and  Jevons  to  show  how  hard  it 
has  been  for  the  best  of  minds  to  measure  the  varying  factors  affect- 
ing prices  and  determine  definitely  whether  these  price  movements 
were  caused  by  currency  changes  or  by  other  factors.  The  uncer- 
tainty that  has  always  existed  with  reference  to  this  subject  of 
the  probable  effect  of  currency  changes  in  modifying  prices  arises 
from  the  difficulty  that  has  been  at  all  times  experienced  in  ascer- 
taining or  measuring,  even  approximately,  the  effect  of  varying 
supply  'and  demand,  good  and  bad  harvests,  and  in  recent  years 
the  effect  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation. 
So  great  is  this  difficulty  that,  while  since  1870  the  world  has  seen 
many  painstaking,  valuable,  and  trustworthy  statistical  studies  of 
price  movements,  none  of  these  studies  have  attempted  by  the  sta- 
tistical method  to  ascertain  exactly  the  effect  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery, the  changes  in  cost  of  production  and  transportation,  upon 
prices.  Those  recent  statistical  studies  into  price  movements  have 
paid  but  little  attention  to  a  consideration  of  varying  supply  and 
demand  in  producing  those  price  movements  whose  extent  they 
have  sought  to  measure.  To  measure  that  extent  is  a  necessary 
step  in  securing  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  causes  modern 
price  variation?  Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck  led  the  way  in  this  in- 
vestigation by  his  really  valuable  study,  begun  in  1885  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time.  Other  investigators  have  taken 
up  the  subject,  but  largely  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck. 
But  unless  the  statistical  method  of  study  can  be  safely  and  trust- 
worthily  pushed  further  into  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  recent 
price  movements,  the  world  will  have  no  valid  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
Have  these  recent  price  changes  been  caused,  in  part  or  wholly,  by 
the  legislation  concerning  silver  as  money  in  1873,  and  since  that 
year  ? 

LIMITATION  OF  RECENT  PRICE  STATISTICS  FOR  THROWING  LIGHT  UPON 
THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

Here  are  price  movements  in  our  day  including  three  possible 
producing  factors,  already  mentioned:  (1)  Varying  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation,  results  of  modern  inventions,  dis- 
covery and  progress  in  effecting  price  changes;  (2)  Chang- 
ing supply  and  demand;  and  (3)  laws  affecting  silver  and  the 
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changed  supply  of  the  precious  metals  available  as  money.  So 
long  as  either  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  factors  is  undeter- 
mined by  the  statistical  method,  our  statistics  throw  absolutely  no 
light  upon  the  disputed  subject  of  the  third.  Here  is  the  statistical 
gulf  yet  to  be  bridged.  Engineers  might  lay  the  track  on  both  sides 
of  Niagara  river  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal,  but  that  track  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  between  the  two  cities  is  absolutely  worthless 
until  or  unless  the  two  sections  of  track  are  connected  by  a  bridge 
across  the  gulf  of  the  Niagara  river.  So,  until  a  bridge  is  thrown 
across  this  statistical  gulf,  until  we  have  definite  statistical  meas- 
ures for  one  or  more  articles  or  groups  of  articles  of  modern  com- 
merce, of  the  effect  of  varying  supply  and  demand  and  of  changed 
cost  of  production  and  transportation,  we  cannot  legitimately  or 
successfully  use  our  statistics  of  prices  for  the  solution  of  our 
vexed  silver  problem. 

THE  ONLY  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  EFFECT  OF  MODERN  SILVER 
LEGISLATION  UPON  PRICES. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  influence  of  these  two  factors  for  all  articles. 
If  we  can  ascertain  statistically  the  exact  effect  of  changed  supply 
and  demand  and  of  varying  cost  of  production  and  transportation 
upon  a  single  article,  we  can  solve  the  problem.  We  can,  for  the 
article  or  group  of  articles  investigated,  eliminate  the  factors 
named,  and  the  price  movement  that  remains  will  measure  the 
effect  of  currency  changes,  including  that  of  the  world's  silver  legis- 
lation of  1873  and  since  that  year. 

It  is  with  this  apprehension  of  the  problem  that  the  investiga- 
7  ion  whose  results  are  here  presented  was  undertaken.  That  in- 
vestigation seeks  to  ascertain,  as  accurately  as  possible,  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  the  effect  of  varying  supply  and  demand  and 
changes  in  the  methods  of  production  and  transportation  upon 
prices,  and  thus  build  the  bridge  that  will  enable  us  to  utilize  all 
our  facts  about  general  price  movements  to  an  orderly  and  system- 
atic solution  by  the  statistical  methods  of  our  vexed  modern  silver 
question. 

THE  LAW  GOVERNING  THE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

UPON  PRICES. 

The  question  of  varying  supply  and  demand  and  their  relation 
to  price  changes  has  been  investigated  by  many  persons.  One  of 
the  first  who  by  his  studies  has  thrown  much  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  Gregory  King,  who  lived  and  labored  in  England  about 
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two  hundred  years  ago.  Summing  up  the  effect  of  changing  supply 
before  the  advent  of  modern  railways  carrying  crops  from  one 
country  to  others,  he  says : 

.  "We  take  {t>  a  defect  ^  the  harvest  may  raise  the  price  of  corn 
m  the  following  proportion : 

One-tenth  defect,  raises  the  price  three-tenths  above  the  common  value. 
Two-tenths  defect,  raises  the  price  eight- tenths  above  the  common  value. 
Three-tenths  defect,  raises  the  price  sixteen-tenths  above  the  common  value. 
Four-tenths  defect,  raises  the  price  twenty-eight-tenths  above  the  common  value. 
Five-tenths  defect,  raises  the  price  forty-five-tenths  above  the  common  value. 

At  the  time  in  which  Gregory  King  lived  and  summed  up  the 
effects  of  defects  of  harvest,  as  above,  the  varying  crop  returns  of 
good  and  bad  harvests  were  the  main,  if  not  the  only  ordinary,  fac- 
tors affecting  supply  of  agricultural  products,  and  hence  the '  only 
factors  determining  prices,  under  what  we  now  speak  of  as  varying 
supply  and  demand.  The  defect  in  harvest  measured  thus  a  de- 
creased supply,  and  the  excess  of  a  good  harvest  above  the  normal 
measured  an  increased  supply  which  thereby  resulted.  In  modern 
times,  when  one  section  of  a  nation  is  joined  by  railroads  and  cheap 
methods  of  transportation  to  all  other  sections  and  to  all  lands  on 
the  globe,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  available  supply  deter- 
mining prices.  Of  commodities,  such  as  wheat  or  corn,  which  are 
carried  by  rail  from  one  section  of  the  world  to  another,  no  one  ever 
chronicles  in  modern  times  such  extremes  of  price  advances  as  is 
called  for  by  King's  law,  and  no  excessive  harvest  records  a  de- 
crease of  price  called  for  by  this  law.  It  is  otherwise  with  pota- 
toes, in  such  seasons  as  that  of  1895,  when  there  is  an  excess  of  the 
crop  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  no  large  demand  for  foreign 
shipment.  It  is  worth  while  to  state  the  change  of  prices  to  be 
expected  under  King's  law,  calling  the  supply  of  an  ordinary  year 
100  and  the  price  that  year  100.    The  price  would  vary  as  follows: 

With  a  supply  equal  to  200,  the  price  would  be   020 

With  a  supply  equal  to  167,  the  price  would  be   27 

With  a  supply  equal  to  143,  the  price  would  be   36 

With  a  supply  equal  to  120,  the  price  would  be   55 

With  a  supply  equal  to  111,  the  price  would  be   67 

With  a  supply  equal  to  100,  the  price  would  be   100 

With  a  supply  equal  to   90,  the  price  would  be   130 

With  a  supply  equal  to  80,  the  price  would  be   180 

With  a  supply  equal  to   70,  the  price  would  be   260 

With  a  supply  equal  to  60,  the  price  would  be   380 

With  a  supply  equal  to  50,  the  price  would  be   550 
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FACTS  AND  NOT  THEORIES  SHOULD  BE  THE  ONLY  GLIDE  IN  THIS  STUDY 
OF  PRICES  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

Prof.  James  E.  Tkorold  Rogers  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England,  has  studied  this  subject  of  prices  from  its  statistical  side 
as  well  as  from  its  theoretical  side.  In  his  Economic  Interpreta- 
tion of  History  he  sets  forth  the  need  of  exact  facts  in  this  domain 
of  political  science.  At  a  time  when  so  much  discussion  of  the 
silver  question  is  based  upon  abstract  theories  of  money  and  the 
possible  effect  of  various  laws  upon  prices,  these  words  of  Professor 
Rogers,  written  before  the  discussion,  are  pertinent.  On  pages  250 
to  252  he  says: 

"And  here  I  may  observe :  (1)  That  there  is  no  part  of  political 
economy  in  which  the  metaphysical  or  psychological  method  which 
you  get  up  in  your  text-books  is  more  misleading  and  delusive  than 
it  is  on  this  subject,  where  the  only  safe  course  is  to  collect  and  es- 
timate facts;  and  (2)  that  variations  of  high  and  low  prices,  which 
a  century  or  more  ago  would  have  excited  little  attention  and 
caused  little  alarm,  in  our  day,  Avhen  production  and  trade  are  so 
sensitive  and  so  complicated,  rouse  the  gravest  apprehensions  and 
exercise  the  attention  of  the  most  laborious  and  acute  investigators 
into  economical  phenomena  and  economical  agencies. 

"Now  there  is  one  law  of  prices  which  you  must  know  and  under- 
stand before  you  can  make  the  least  progress  in  interpreting  the 
simplest  problem.  It  is  known  to  some  economists  (I  do  not  say  all, 
for  it  is  most  unaccountably  neglected  or  obscured  in  most  treatises 
on  the  subject)  as  Gregory  King's  law.  Gregory  King  was  Lancas- 
ter herald  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Struck,  as 
I  do  not  doubt,  with  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  of  price,  particu- 
larly in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  characterized  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  being  a  man  of  really  statistical  mind — that  is,  one 
able  not  only  to  collect  figures  but  to  interpret  related  figures, 
*  *  *  I  have  referred  to  it,  and  from  this  (law)  King  draws  some 
highly  practical  conclusions  from  the  free  trade  practices  of  the 
Dutch.  It  will  be  observed  that  King  merely  takes  the  price  of 
corn,  and  that  though  he  gives  the  proportion  in  an  arithmetical 
form,  he  intends  to  imply  no  more  than  a  principle,  which  experi- 
ence may  modify.  Let  me  try  to  draw  out,  in  the  form  of  an  eco- 
nomical rule  or  rules,  the  important  canon  of  prices  which  was  sug- 
gested two  centuries  ago,  as  I  have  seen  it  verified  in  the  long  re- 
search which  I  have  given  to  the  subject. 

"1.  The  price  of  any  article  in  demand,  but  at  present  in  defect, 
rises  in  price  by  a  different  ratio  from  that  indicated  by  the  ascer- 
tained amount  of  the  deficiency;  and  e  eonverso,  the  price  of  any 
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article  in  demand,  but  at  present  in  excess,  falls  in  price  by  a  differ- 
ent ratio  from  that  indicated  by  the  ascertained  amount  of  the 
oversupply.  By  the  expression  'ascertained  amount,'  I  do  not  in- 
tend that  the  quantity  shall  be  exactly  measured.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  illustration  of  the  first  rule  that  it  should  be  a  sufficiently 
apprehended  fact. 

"2.  The  operation  of  the  above  law  is  always  most  dominant  in 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  in  which  no  notable  economy  can  be 
made  without  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  people  when  supply  is 
short,  and  no  notable  increase  of  consumption  can  be  expected 
when  the  quantity  is  in  excess  of  supply.  If  the  article  is  relatively 
perishable,  the  phenomena  increase  in  intensity  on  either  side.  This 
law  or  rule  is  not  unlike  Mr.  Mill's  principal  law  of  values,  but  is 
more  comprehensive. 

"3.  If  in  the  scarcity  or  excessive  plenty  which  prevails,  as  the 
case  may  be,  there  are  several  kinds  of  the  same  article,  which  or- 
dinarily stand  in  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other,  and  can  be  used 
interchangeably,  the  rise  of  price  is  greatest,  in  the  event,  of  a 
scarcity,  in  what  has  been  heretofore  the  cheapest  form;  and  con- 
versely, in  a  time  of  oversupply  the  greatest  fall  is  in  what  has 
hitherto  been  the  dearest.  This  rule  will  require  a  little  explana- 
tion. Roughly  speaking,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  stand  in  the  ratio  100,  73,  and  50.  Now  in  times  of 
scarcity,  73  and  50  will  rise  more  than  100  does,  and  if  there  be  a 
fall  in  prices,  owing  to  excessive  supply,  100  will  fall  more  than ' 
^  and  50  do.  This  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  practice, 
and  in  a  rough  manner  is  seen,  though  none  too  clearly,  by  prac- 
tical men  of  business. 

"4.  If  the  articles  in  question  are  more  or  less  of  voluntary  or 
optional  demand,  and  the  supply  be  in  excess,  prices  tend  to  fall 
to  money  values  which  come  very  near  the  margin  indicated  by  the 
present  cost  of  production ;  but  if  the  demand  be  in  excess,  profits 
rise  considerably,  and  production  and  trade  are  active.  I  state 
this  law,  which  is  accurate  enough  when  other  prices  are  nominal, 
but  is  apt  to  be  powerfully  affected  under  the  pressure  of  such  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  as  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  hereafter.  If 
the  use  is  entirely  voluntary,  the  phenomena  are  intensified;  if  the 
option  is  exercised  in  the  direction  of  a  practicable  economy  of  use, 
they  are  less  powerfully  exhibited. 

"5.  High  prices  in  articles  of  necessary  use  consequent  upon 
scarcity,  natural  or  artificial,  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages,  and  do  not  increase  the  amount  of  employment.  High 
prices  consequent  on  demand  in  voluntary  articles  which  can  be 
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increased  indefinitely  increase  profits  and  increase  wages.  Low 
prices  in  articles  of  voluntary  use  do  not,  especially  when  labor  or 
employment  is  greatly  distributed,  lower  wages,  so  long  as  the 
producer  does  not  or  cannot  diminish  the  output.  If  the  demand 
for  labor  is  urgent,  and  the  supply  is  scarce,  King's  law  applies  to 
labor  as  fully  as  to  any  commodity.  The  working  of  this  law  is 
exceedingly  obscure,  but  very  real." 


DATA  USED  IN  THIS  REPORT. 


The  law  of  King  will  find  many  illustrations  in  the  tables  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  but  everywhere  can  be  traced  the  effect  of 
the  factors  enumerated  by  Professor  Rogers,  modifying  the  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  price  as  stated  by  King.    The  tables  are  nearly 
all  compiled  from  the  figures  gathered  and  published  each  year 
since  1862  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
department  has  gathered  a  vast  mass  of  statistical  data  relating 
to  the  leading  crops  and  the  most  important  live  stock  of  the  farm, 
and  presented  the  same  in  its  annual  reports.    For  wheat,  corn, 
and  oats  it  has  published  for  each  year  since  1862  the  acreage,  total 
product  in  bushels  and  value  in  the  currency  of  the  day.    It  has 
gathered  and  published  similar  data  relating  to  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, hay,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
years  1889,  1890,  1891,  and  1892.    For  comparison  in  this  report 
the  data  for  these  years  and  crops  are  supplied  by  estimate  for  1889 
and  1890,  that  are  averages  of  the  crops  of  the  years  1887  and  1888. 
The  corresponding  estimates  for  1891  and  1892  are  averages  of 
1893  and  1894.    The  figures  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  are  combined 
into  one  total  by  themselves.    Another  total  gives  a  corresponding 
exhibit  of  the  combined  cereals,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
buckwheat.    A  third  includes  with  these,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and 
hay.    A  comparison  of  the  price  movements  of  the  three  combina- 
tions can  show  the  value  of  the  estimates  for  the  missing  four  years 
in  two  of  them.    In  addition  to  the  crop  statistics  for  these  nine 
crops  given  as  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  there  is  also  given  in  this  report,  from 
the  United  States  Statistical  Abstract,  the  statistics  of  the  cotton 
crop  since  1867.    These  are  gathered  upon  a  different  basis  from 
those  of  the  department,  and  represent  the  statistics  of  cotton 
shipped  to  the  seaboard  and  factories  in  the  year,  rather  than  esti- 
mates of  acres  and  product  from  data  gathered  on  the  farms. 
These  cotton  statistics  are  combined  with  those  for  the  other  nine 
crops  in  a  table  for  all  the  crops  of  the  naticn. 
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PRESENTING  DATA  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES. 

f'J^T-  Stati8ticS  are  8'hen  n°t  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  but 
for  certain  groups  of  states  that  are  considered  typical  of  the  aS- 
cultural  mdustry  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  One  gen- 
eral  group  consists  of  the  ten  states  that  occupy  the  great  upper 
Mississippi  valley.  They  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan 
cousin,  M         ,  Iowa>  ffinnegota)  Nebragk    Md  K^     gan  ^S 

Dakota*  would  have  been  included  in  this  group  but  for  the  fact 

for  th™  agrl1?Ult+U1fal  f Partment  d06S  not  %™  seParate  statistics 

Zen  ZrZ  S  Z1882-  ™S  gr°Up  °f  ten  states  raises  about 
seventeenths  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  nation.  With 

the  two  Dakotas,  they  practically  dominate  the  price  of  agricultural 
S  TVn     ^  StateS'        aid  ^  ,ar^  in  establishing 

1Z  f    ^     r°-  data  f°r  tIleSe  states  are  Prese*ed  »ot 

only  for  the  whole  group  but  for  each  one  of  the  states 

A  second  group  of  seven  large  states  consists  of  New  York 

Thev  w  i  /f  Kia'  KentUCky'  Ge0r^ia'  Texas'  a°d  California: 
They  were  selected  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  fairly  typical 
of  the  agriculture  of  all  that  portion  of  the  Union  not  included  in 
Zi  rl  gTOUP  StateS"    AS  in  the  first  grouP>  the  data  for 

ftates  Tr/1Ten  ?0t  °nly  f°r  Wll°le  but  for  iadividual 
fnf+f'  ^  ,  gU?S  f°r  tW°  °mer  gl'ouPs  are  Presented,  but  only 
foi  the  whole  and  not  for  individual  states.  The  first  of  these 
groups  or  the  third  one  presented,  includes  all  the  states  which  are 
not  included  m  group  1,  of  ten  states.  The  last  of  these  groups 
includes  a  smaller  list  of  states,  and  is  composed  of  those  not  in- 
cluded in  either  group  1  or  2.  Group  3  includes  the  states  in- 
cluded in  groups  2  and  4,  and  the  nation  includes  all  the  groups 


GROUPING  BY  YEABS. 


In  each  of  these  tables  for  the  several  groups,  with  the  exception 
at  the  last,  the  data  are  presented  for  all  the  years  since  1862,  unless 
through  failure  of  the  agricultural  department  to  present  the  same 
for  some  given  state.    In  these  groups  and  for  the  states  the  data 
given  as  above  for  each  year  are  gathered  into  certain  sub-groups 
by  periods  of  various  lengths  of  time.    The  war  period,  1862  to  1866 
is  given  by  itself.    This  period  is  made  to  include  1866,  since  1867  is 
the  first  year  in  which  the  government  begins  to  give  data  for  all 
the  Southern  states,  or  for  which  reliable  statistics  of  the  cotton 
crop  are  available.    After  1867  the  figures  are  grouped  by  four- 
year  periods,  by  seven-year  periods,  and  otherwise.    Every  possi 
We  combination  is  presented  which  promised  to  throw  light  upon 
the  price  movement  of  these  agricultural  staples  and  the  causes 
producing  the  same. 
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FIGURES  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  data  collected  by  it  relating  to  the  ten 
crops  already  mentioned,  the  department  of  agriculture  has  each 
year  since  1864  published  tables  showing  the  number  and  currency 
value  of  the  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  and  other  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  live  stock  on  the  ranges  of  the  far  West.  The  data  given 
for  live  stock  are  grouped  in  this  report  the  same  as  that  for  the 
agricultural  staples  already  mentioned. 

GOLD  AND  CURRENCY  VALUES. 

During  the  years  1861  to  1878  specie  payment  was  suspended, 
and  gold  was  at  a  premium  in  the  United  States.  All  values  re- 
ported from  the  markets  of  the  country  and  tho^e  given  by  the  agri- 
cultural department  for  this  period  were  in  currency,  and  if  we 
would  ascertain  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  those  years  the 
currency  figures  must  be  reduced  to  a  gold  basis.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception to  this  statement.  California,  at  all  times  during  the  years 
from  1861  to  1878,  continued  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  government 
figures  for  that  state  are  at  all  times  gold  prices  and  values,  and 
not  as  with  the  case  of  the  other  states,  the  value  of  articles  in  the 
depreciated  currency  of  the  day.  The  ratios  of  gold  to  currency 
changed  in  the  period  of  specie  suspension  every  year,  month  and 
day.  What  ratio  shall  be  chosen  to  reduce  to  a  gold  basis  the  cur- 
rency values  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture?  If 
the  values  were  the  average  ones  for  the  calendar  or  fiscal  year,  then 
the  percentage  which  expresses  that  ratio  for  any  given  year  should 
be  used  in  changing  the  set  of  currency  values  to  the  gold  ones.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  at  the  outset  of 
this  investigation,  assumed  these  yearly  averages  to  best  express 
the  relation  of  currency  to  gold  values  in  agricultural  prices  for  the 
United  States.  Calculations  were  made  on  that  basis,  and  some  of 
the  results  given  to  the  public.  Later  reflection  satisfied  him  that 
those  ratios  were  not  the  correct  ones,  and  hence  a  change.  The 
figures  here  used  are  those  which  represent  the  monthly  averages 
for  the  month  of  January  in  each  year.  The  agricultural  depart- 
ment each  year  gives  the  statistics  of  the  various  crops  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  with  the  values  the  last  of  December.  It  gives  the  num- 
ber of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  and  their  value  on  the  first  of 
January  and  sometimes  the  first  of  February.  Thus  the  animals 
reported  for  January,  1865,  in  reality  belong  to  the  same  agricultural 
year  as  the  crop  for  December,  1864.    The  same  remark  applies  cor- 
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respondingly  to  all  years.  This  variation  in  the  nominal  years  for 
the  various  figures  of  crop  and  live  stock  statistics  is  constantly  kept 
in  mind  in  all  the  tables  of  this  report.  There  is  one  year's  differ- 
ence in  the  years  given  in  the  several  groups  of  crops  and  live  stock. 
This  marks  a  difference  in  the  calendar  years,  but  enables  the  com- 
parisons to  be  made  with  statistics  which  in  each  case  are  those  of 
what  may  be  called  the  same  agricultural  year. 

This  same  fact  was  kept  in  mind  in  choosing  the  ratios  of  gold 
and  currency  finally  used  in  this  report.  The  figures  for  live  stock 
being  given  indifferently  the  first  of  January  or  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary of  any  given  year,  the  January  ratio  of  that  year  would  be  the 
correct  one  with  which  to  reduce  their  currency  values  to  gold  ones. 
With  crop  statistics  given  for  the  last  of  December,  there  can  be 
no  substantial  error  resulting  from  using  each  agricultural  year 
the  same  ratios  employed  in  the  case  of  the  live  stock. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department,  on  page  116  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1879,  gives  the  value 
of  a  paper  dollar  in  gold  in  the  month  of  January  each  year  as  fol- 
lows, in  cents: 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

97.6 

68.9 

64.3 

46.3 

71.4 

74.3 

72.2 

73.7 

82.4 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

90.3 

91.7 

88.7  - 

89.7 

88.9 

88.6 

99.0 

97.9 

These  are  the  figures  used  as  percentages  to  reduce  the  currency 
values  to  gold  ones  in  this  report.  In  the  case  of  the  live  stock,  the 
ratio  for  any  given  calendar  year  is  always  the  same  as  that  given 
above.  With  the  agricultural  crops  the  figures  used  are  always 
given  in  the  above  table  for  the  year  next  succeeding  those  given  for 
the  crops  in  the  general  tables  in  other  parts  of  this  report.  That 
is,  in  reducing  currency  values  for  the  agricultural  year  1862  to  gold 
ones,  the  ratio  used  is  .689.  This  ratio  is  used  thus  alike  for  the  live 
stock  reported  January,  1863,  and  the  crops  given  December,  1862. 
Corresponding  ratios  are  used  for  all  farm  values  for  all  other  years. 

REDUCTION  OF  ALL  CROPS  TO  A  COMMON  UNIT  OF  WEIGHT. 

The  agricultural  department  gives  the  product  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  in  bushels,  that  of  hay 
in  tons,  of  tobacco  in  pounds  and  of  cotton  in  bales  and  gross  pounds. 
To  unite  these  diverse  crops  into  one  whole  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
pare quantities  as  well  as  values,  these  bushels,  tons,  pounds,  and 
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bales  are  reduced  to  tons,  and  thereafter  brought  for  each  set  of 
states  and  for  the  nation  into  four  groups  of  crops.  The  first  group 
includes  corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  The  second  includes  the  six  cereals, 
the  three  included  in  the  foregoing  group  together  with  rye,  barley, 
and  buckwheat.  The  third  group  includes  nine,  the  foregoing  and 
tobacco,  potatoes,  auO  hay.    The  fourth  includes  tUe^e  and  cotton, 

AVERAGE  VALUES. 

For  each  individual  crop  there  is  given  for  each  state  and  for  the 
group  its  average  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 
The  average  value  per  bushel  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  value 
in  gold  or  currency  by  the  total  number  of  bushels  or  tons.  This 
average  for  any  given  crop  in  any  given  state,  better  than  any  other 
index,  measures  and  records  its  price  movements,  the  stationary  or 
varying  purchasing  power  of  gold  with  reference  thereto.  But  this 
average  for  any  crop  for  a  large  number  of  states  may  not  express 
that  movement  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  for  this  reason: 
Each  of  the  groups  includes  a  number  of  states  settled  at  different 
periods  of  history.  It  includes  states  differently  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  transportation,  and  hence  with  different  prices  for  the  same 
commodity.  Thus  at  the  present  time  the  price  of  wheat  in  Illinois 
is  higher  than,  on  an  average,  it  is  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska,  and  for  this 
reason.  The  wheat  of  the  former  state  has  to  be  transported  several 
hundreds  of  miles  less  to  convey  it  from  the  farms  on  which  it  was 
raised  to  the  consumer  in  New  York,  New  England  or  Europe.  As 
a  result  the  price  in  Illinois  is  above  that  in  the  other  two  states  by 
a  sum  which  represents  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  market  from  the  two  states.  This  difference  has  always  existed 
and  probably  always  will.  If  the  increase  of  product  is  the  same  in 
all  the  states,  the  simple  average  per  ton  for  any  group  of  seven  or 
ten  states  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  value  by  the  total  product 
in  tons  will  exactly  express  the  general  price  movement.  If  the 
states  with  the  higher  average  increase  the  product  more  than  do 
those  farther  from  markets,  and  hence  with  a  lower  average  price, 
then  the  simple  average  value  for  the  group  will  be  higher  than  it 
ought,  and  might  conceal  an  actual  general  decline  in  value  if  one 
had  taken  place.  So  likewise,  if  the  increase  had  been  greatest  in 
the  states  farthest  from  market,  and  thus  with  the  lowest  average 
price,  the  simple  average  first  used  would  exaggerate  any  decline 
that  had  taken  place,  and  in  part  at  least  conceal  a  real  advance,  if 
one  had  occurred.  The  same  class  of  error  is  rendered  possible  in 
combining  several  crops  into  one  whole,  as  greater  increase  in  the 
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amount  of  the  production  of  the  lower  priced  crop  than  of  the  higher 
ones  would  exaggerate  any  decline  that  existed,  and  other  changes 
in  the  ratios  of  increase  of  production  among  the  crops  of  various 
relative  values  would  have  corresponding  results  concealing  or  ex- 
aggerating the  real  price  movement  that  had  taken  place.  To  cor- 
rect this  possible  element  of  error  in  the  grand  average  for  any  given 
crop  in  a  group  of  states,  or  of  any  combination  of  crops  in  a  state 
or  group  of  states,  there  is  calculated  a  series  of 

CORRECTED  AVERAGE  VALUES. 

These  are  obtained  by  combining  the  values  for  the  given  crops 
in  the  several  states  in  the  proportions  which  those  states  severally 
contributed  in  thirty-five  years  to  the  total  product  in  tons,  found 
in  the  group  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  same  way,  in  securing 
the  corrected  average  for  a  number  of  crops  gathered  into  one  whole, 
the  average  values  for  each  crop  are  combined  in  the  proportions 
which  the  crops  themselves  in  thirty-five  years  contributed  to  the 
total  product  in  tons,  of  all  the  crops  tabulated  in  the  group.  The 
tables  show  these  corrected  average  values  as  well  as  the  simple 
averages.  The  tables  also  give  the  price  movement  of  all  the  crops 
by  states  and  groups  by  means  of 

INDEX  NUMBERS. 

These  index  numbers  have  been  made  use  of  in  all  recent  price 
investigations.  For  any  given  crop  in  any  given  state  the  index 
numbers  in  this  report  are  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  same 
general  method  as  is  employed  in  all  other  recent  price  statistics. 
The  only  difference  is  the  year  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 
In  this  report  the  agricultural  year  1872,  the  year  before  the  finan- 
cial legislation  of  1873,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  The 
figures  taken  as  the  basis  are  the  values  for  ten  crops  which  pre- 
vailed in  December,  and  for  the  live  stock,  those,  which  prevailed  in 
January,  before  the  silver  legislation  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  The  former  of  those  acts  of  legislation  followed  the  date 
of  that  of  the  values  chosen  as  a  basis  by  only  a  few  months.  These 
index  numbers  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  price  for  any  year  or 
group  of  years  by  the  price  of  the  given  crop  and  state  for  the  year 
1872.  Those  indices  are  therefore  the  percentages  which  the  price 
in  any  given  year  or  group  of  years  is  of  the  corresponding  price 
figures  for  1872. 

DIFFERENT  INDEX  NUMBERS  FROM  THESE  USED  BY  SAUERBECK. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  above  that  the  index  numbers  in  this 
report  for  the  individual  crops,  as  of  corn  or  oats  or  wheat,  for  any 
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single  state,  as  Ohio  or  New  York,  are  calculated  by  a  method  per- 
fectly identical  with  that  used  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and  in  all  recent 
statistics  of  prices.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  index 
numbers  for  a  combination  of  a  number  of  crops  into  one  whole,  or 
of  the  crops  of  any  single  grain,  as  wheat,  raised  in  seven,  or  ten 
states  into  one  whole  for  the  group  of  states.  In  calculating  the 
index  numbers  for  groups  of  different  articles,  Mr.  Sauerbeck  and 
most  other  modern  statisticians  of  price  have  employed  two  meth- 
ods. The  first  is  known  as  that  of  general  average.  It  is  found  by 
adding  for  any  given  year  the  index  numbers  of  all  the  articles,  and 
then  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  same.  Thus  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck groups  eight  articles  under  the  head  of  vegetable  food.  For 
the  year  1892  they  have  the  following  individual  index  numbers: 
English  wheat,  56;  American  wheat,  59;  flour,  61;  barley,  67;  oats, 
76;  maize,  67;  potatoes,  60;  and  rice,  77.  The  total  of  these  num- 
bers is  523.  Dividing  it  by  eight  we  have  as  the  simple  average  in- 
dex number  for  the  group,  in  1892,  65. 

A  second  method  employed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  calculating  his 
index  number  for  any  group  of  articles  for  any  given  year  or  period 
is  as  follows:  There  is  first  calculated  for  the  articles  in  the  group 
the  total  value  of  the  given  articles  sold  in  the  country  covered  by 
the  investigation.  In  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  case  this  is  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain.  Then  there  is  calculated  what  the  given 
quantity  of  goods  would  have  sold  for  if  the  prices  had  prevailed  in 
the  year  or  period  used  as  the  basis.  Thus  the  total  estimated 
actual  value  of  the  forty-five  articles  employed  by  him  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  tables  for  1892  was  482.4  million  pounds  sterling. 
If  these  had  been  sold  for  the  prices  that  prevailed  on  an  average 
from  1867  to  1877,  this  amount  would  have  been  685.1  million  pounds 
sterling.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter  we  have  the  index  num- 
ber for  the  group  and  year  by  this  method.  This  is  70.4.  The  index 
number  for  the  same  forty-five  articles  obtained  as  an  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  forty-five  separate  indices  is  68.  The  index  numbers 
obtained  by  this  second  method  are  usually  spoken  of  as  those 
secured  by  calculating  each  article  at  its  relative  importance  in 
the  trade  of  the  country,  or  usages  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
various  modifications  in  the  details  of  the  methods  described  above 
which  are  employed  by  the  different  statisticians. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  GROUPS  USED  IN  THIS  REPORT. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  method  of  calculating 
what  have  been  designated  for  a  group  of  states,  its  simple  average 
gold  values  per  ton  and  its  corrected  values;  that  is,  values  so  ad- 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 4 
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justed  as  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  varying  quantities  raised  of  the 
higher  and  lower  priced  crops,  and  of  grain  raised  in  states  with 
higher  and  lower  levels  of  prices.  For  each  of  these  and  also  for 
another  set  of  averages  of  group  prices,  hereafter  to  be  described,  in- 
dex numbers  are  calculated  and  presented.  These  are  calculated, 
as  with  the  case  of  the  index  numbers  for  individual  articles  in  the 
several  states,  by  dividing  the  value  for  each  given  year  or  period  by 
the  corresponding  value  for  the  year  1872,  the  year  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  comparison  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  the  silver  legisla- 
tion of  1873.  This  method  of  calculating  index  numbers  for  groups 
of  articles  or  states  can  only  be  used  when  all  the  articles  passed  in 
review  can  be  reduced  to  a  common  unit  of  measure,  as  a  ton,  bushel, 
or  pound.  "For  such  articles  it  is  thought  that  this  method  will 
throw  much  light  upon  the  movement  of  average  prices.  These 
numbers  are,  however,  but  one  relative  measure  of  that  movement, 
and  no  one  measure  is  to  be  considered  absolutely  reliable.  These 
index  numbers  are  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  others  calcu- 
lated by  different  methods.  As  furnishing  additional  light  for  this 
controverted  subject  there  have  been  calculated  and  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  three  sets  of  index  numbers,  mentioned  above,  two 
other  sets,  one  calculated  by  simple  arithmetical  average  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  second  method,  according  to  relative  im- 
portance." 

The  index  numbers  calculated  by  the  different  methods  all  are 
valuable  in  their  way,  and  all  throw  some  light  upon  the  actual  price 
movements  passed  in  review.  Each,  however,  has  its  limitations, 
which  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  or  these  index  numbers  become 
very  misleading  by  whatever  method  they  may  have  been  calculated. 
This  fact  can  best  be  shown  by  the  following  concrete  cases  illustrat- 
ing the  instances  in  which  the  various  methods  lead  to  the  same 
results  and  others  in  which  they  widely  disagree.  In  some  it  is  very 
clear  which  is  the  preferable  method  and  in  others  it  is  less  plain. 
Of  course,  cases  are  chosen  for  these  illustrations  that  lead  to  per- 
fect coincidence  or  widely  different  results.  No  case,  however,  is 
presented  but  what  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  data  included  in  this 
report  and  for  which  index  numbers  are  calculated. 

COMPARISONS  OF  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  CALCULATING   INDEX  NUM- 
BERS. 

1.  As  the  first  illustration  of  the  different  results  to  be  obtained 
by  different  methods  of  calculating  index  numbers,  there  is  chosen 
those  to  be  deduced  from  the  sale  of  equal  amounts  of  two  grains, 
say  barley  and  corn,  at  two  different  periods  of  time,  both  varying 
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in  their  prices  by  the  same  ratio.  In  the  first  period  barley  sells 
for  an  average  of  one  hundred  cents  a  bushel  and  corn  for  fifty  cents. 
In  the  latter  period  this  barley  sells  for  sixty  cents  and  the  corn 
for  thirty  cents.  If  the  first  period  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  com- 
parison and  its  index  number  made  100,  the  index  number  for  the 
latter  period  would  be  60  by  all  the  methods  of  calculation. 

2.  If  instead  of  choosing  articles  with  unvarying  quantities  and 
with  prices  varying  in  like  ratios  in  the  periods  compared,  other 
articles  are  chosen  varying  in  those  periods  in  quantities  and  ratios, 
we  note  different  index  numbers  by  the  various  methods  already 
mentioned.  This  is  the  case  with  a  combination  of  articles  that 
would  be  typical  of  the  price  movements  of  rye  and  corn  in  many 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union.  In  those  states  corn  is  culti- 
vated in  large  quantities,  while  rye  is  raised  in  smaller  amounts. 
The  calculation  for  securing  index  numbers  by  the  various  methods 
are  herewith  presented.    The  quantities  and  prices  chosen  are  given 


in  the  calculation. 

(a)  By  method  of  this  report. 

EARLIER  PERIOD. 

1,000,000  bushels  corn  at  40  cents   $400,000.00 

1,000  bushels  rye  at  100  cents                                 -  1,000.00 

Total,  1,001,000  bushels  both  grains  at  40.06  cents   $401,000.00 

LATER  PERIOD. 

1,000,000  bushels  corn  at  40  cents   $4i>0,000.00 

1,000  bushels  rye  at  50  cents.   500.00 

Total,  1,001,000  bushels  both  grains  at  40.01  cents   $400,500.00 


The  first  average  being  made  the  basis  of  comparison,  has  as 
its  index  number  100,  while  the  second  would  have  99.89.  Here  is 
a  decline  of  el  even -hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

(b)  Index  numbers  by  simple  arithmetical  average. 

In  the  cases  given  above  the  index  number  for  corn  in  both  years 
is  100,  that  of  rye  in  the  earlier  100  and  in  the  latter  50.  The  arith- 
metical mean  of  the  two  numbers  for  the  latter  year  is  75.  If  these 
idex  numbers  represent  the  course  of  prices,  as  they  are  supposed  to 
do,  then  this  index  of  75  for  the  latter  year  records  an  average  de- 
cline for  the  two  grains  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  against  the  eleven- 
hundred  ths  of  one  per  cent,  by  the  method  of  this  report 

(c)  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  numbers  calculated  for  quantities  used. 
Mr.  Sauerbeck's  second  index  numbers  for  the  latter  year  is  cal- 
culated in  the  following  way:    The  actual  total  value  of  the  corn 
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arid  rye  in  the  latter  year  is  divided  by  what  that  value  would  have 
been  had  the  prices  of  the  earlier  year  prevailed  in  the  latter.  The 
total  values  in  the  latter  year  are,  we  have  seen,  $400,500.  They 
would  have  been  $401,000  had  the  earlier  prices  prevailed.  Divid- 
ing the  first  of  these  numbers  by  the  latter  we  have  the  index  num- 
ber of  the  two,  when  combined  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  method,  in  pro- 
portion to  actual  quantities.  This  is  97.7.  In  this  case  this  method 
corrects  in  large  measure  the  error  present  in  the  index  number  cal- 
culated as  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  two 
grains.  The  index  numbers  by  the  three  methods  are  shown  in  this 
case  to  have  been  as  follows :  (1)  By  the  method  of  this  report,  99.89. 
(2)  By  arithmetical  mean  of  index  numbers,  75.0;  and  (3)  by  the  cor- 
rected method  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  97.7. 

3.  The  third  illustration  of  the  different  results  obtained  by  cal- 
culating index  numbers  for  groups  of  articles  by  these  different 
methods  is  one  that  is  typical  of  the  wheat  statistics  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  It  shows  the  relative  correctness  of  those  methods 
in  the  wheat  averages  for  that  valley.  The  bushels  and  values  of 
two  kinds  of  wheat  are  shown  in  the  following  exhibit: 

(a)  Calculation  for  simple  average  values. 

EARLIER  PERIOD. 

200,000,000  bushels  winter  wheat  at  100  cents   $200,000,000.00 

50,000,000  bushels  spring  wheat  at  50  cents   50,000,000.00 

250,000,000  bushels  two  kinds  wheat  at  90  cents....  $225,000,000.00 

LATER  PERIOD. 

200,000,000  bushels  winter  wheat  at  50  cents   $100,000,000.00 

200,000,000  bushels  spring  wheat  at  50  cents   100,000,000.00 

400,000,000  bushels  two  kinds  wheat  at  50  cents   $200,000,000.00 

(b)  Calculation  for  corrected  average  values. 

In  the  foregoing  exhibit  is  presented  a  typical  case  where  the 
product  of  one  of  the  things  included  in  a  group  increases  far  more 
in  amount  than  the  other.  To  correct  any  error  in  calculation 
due  to  this  fact  this  report  gives,  in  addition  to  the  simple  average 
prices  such  as  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  exhibit,  corrected  average 
prices  for  all  periods  and  years  included  in  the  calculation.  The 
method  used  for  this  calculation  is  to  combine  the  prices  in  all  years 
in  the  proportion  in  which  the  various  crops  -by  weight  or  bushel 
contribute  to  the  total  quantity  included  in  the  whole  fable.  In  the 
two  periods  shown  above  there  were  raised  a  total  of  650,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  there  were  400,000,000  bushels  of  winter  and  250,- 
000,000  bushels  of  spring.    The  two  kinds  were  thus  raised  in  the 
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relative  proportion  of  forty  and  twenty-five.  Using  those  numbers 
as  multipliers  we  secure  the  corrected  average  prices  of  the  two 
kinds  of  grain.  This  is  the  price  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  each  grain  in 
both  years,  that  quantity  being  the  average  quantity  of  that  grain 
for  both  periods. 

EARLIER  PERIOD. 


40  bushels  winter  wheat  at  100  cents   $40.00 

25  bushels  spring  wheat  at  50  cents   12.50 

65  bushels  both  kinds  wheat  at  80.8  cents   $52.50 

LATER  PERIOD. 

40  bushels  winter  wheat  at  50  cents   $20.00 

25  bushels  spring  wheat  at  50  cents   12.50 

65  bushels  both  kinds  wheat  at  50  cents   $32.50 


The  prices  obtained  by  simple  average  show  a  decline  of  44.4  per 
cent,  while  by  the  corrected  average  as  last  given  that  decline  is 
38.1.  The  index  numbers  for  the  simple  average  price,  in  the  latter 
year,  would  therefore  be  55.6,  and  for  the  corrected  average  price 
61.9. 

(c)  Index  numbers  by  simple  arithmetical  average. 

By  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  first  method  of  simple  arithmetical  average 
the  index  number  would  be  75,  or  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  corn  and  rye  just  given.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to 
make  a  wheat  farmer  in  Ohio  or  Kansas  who  raises  winter  wheat  to 
believe  that  the  decline  in  rye,  mentioned  above,  is  of  the  same  rela- 
tive importance  in  the  total  movement  of  price  with  that  of  winter 
and  spring  wheat,  and  should  have  its  influence  upon  the  index  num- 
bers for  all  crops  shown  by  the  same  figures. 

(d)  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  numbers  calculated  for  quantities  used„ 
By  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  second  method  the  index  figures  for  the  lat- 
ter year  would  be  found  as  follows :  The  four  hundred  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  then  raised,  had  they  been  sold  for  the  prices  realized 
in  the  year  chosen  as  the  basis,  would  have  brought  $300,000,000  in- 
stead of  the  $200,000,000  for  which  they  were  actually  sold.  Divid- 
ing the  smaller  by  the  larger  number  we  have  as  the  resulting  per- 
centage 66.6.  This  would  be  the  index  number  for  the  two  grains 
grouped  together  in  the  later  years,  according  to  the  second  method 
of  Mr.  Sauerbeck.  This  index  number  is  slightly  below  the  index 
number  of  the  corrected  averages  by  the  methods  of  this  report. 
Here  then  are  the  four  index  numbers :  That  of  the  simple  average 
price  by  the  method  here  used,  55.6,  that  by  the  corrected  average 
price  here  used,  61.9,  the  corrected  method  of  Sauerbeck,  66.6,  and 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  index  numbers,  75. 
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4.  As  the  fourth,  illustration  of  the  different  index  numbers  to  be 
obtained  by  different  methods  there  is  chosen  the  following  com- 
parative figures.  For  the  first  year  there  are  taken  50,000,000 
bushels  of  winter  wheat  at  100  cents  a  bushel  and  200,000,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel;  in  the  latter 
years  200,000,000  bushels  of  each  at  fifty  cents.  The  simple  aver- 
age per  bushel  would  be  for  the  first  year  sixty  cents  and  for  the 
latter  fifty.  This  average,  corrected  by  the  method  already  ex- 
plained, and  used  for  all  the  general  corrected  averages  of  the  re- 
port, is  for  the  first  year  69.2  cents  and  for  the  latter  year  fifty 
cents. 

The  index  for  the  last  year  would  be  for  the  simple  average 
value  per  bushel,  83.3;  for  the  corrected  average,  72.3;  the  arith- 
metical mean  of  the  index  number  of  the  two  grains  the  last  year, 
75;  and  that  by  the  correction  method  or  test  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  66.7. 

MR.  SAUERBECK'S  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS. 

No  better  statement  of  the  limitations  of  the  use  of  index  num- 
bers and  the  reason  for  employing  them  in  most  wide  investiga- 
tions of  price  movements  can  be  found  than  that  given  by  Mr. 
Sauerbeck  himself  when  he  gave  to  the  public  the  first  installment 
of  his  study  on  prices.  He  says  (page  594,  Journal  Koyal  Statistical 
Society,  1885): 

"It  may  be  argued  that  index  numbers  do  not  in  the  aggregate 
give  a  correct  illustration  of  the  actual  course  of  prices,  as  they 
take  no  notice  of  quantities,  and  estimate  all  articles  as  of  equal 
importance.  This  is  true  to  some  extent,  particularly  if  a  compari- 
son is  made  with  very  remote  times,  and  if,  in  the  interval,  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  a  certain  article  has  taken 
place.  To  calculate  each  year  separately  according  to  quantities 
would  be  an  undertaking  of  very  great  labor,  and  besides  the  sta- 
tistical data  would  not  be  fully  available,  but  I  have  worked  out 
the  three  most  important  years  1849,  1873  and  1885,  according  to 
the  importance  of  each  article  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
three  years— 1848-50,  1872-74,  and  1883  to  1885  respectively." 

In  his  later  papers  Mr.  Sauerbeck  calculates  this  data  for  1892 
and  other  years.  In  this  extract  he  points  out  the  superiority  of 
index  numbers  that  reflect  exact  quantities  when  the  same  are 
available  for  comparison.  He  mentions  the  labor  necessary  to 
calculate  the  price  movement  by  reference  to  those  quantities. 
The  agricultural  prices  of  the  United  States  are  here  taken,  and 
all  possible  calculations  concerning  quantities  and  amounts  are 
presented.    It  is  because  so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Mr. 
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Sauerbeck  points  out  the  desirability  and  superiority  of  this  method 
when  available  that  it  has  been  adopted  for  this  report,  although 
it  has  involved  a  very  large  amount  of  labor  in  calculation. 

THE   EFFECT   OF    CHANGED    COST    OF    TRANSPORTATION   UPON  PRICES. 

In  the  corrected  average  values  for  groups  of  articles  or  states 
whose  method  of  calculation  has  been  described  there  is  eliminated 
the  effect  upon  the  averages  caused  by  the  shifting  of  the  grain 
fields  to  remote  sections,  with  lower  prices.  There  is  also  elim- 
inated the  effect  of  all  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  high  and  low  priced  grains  that  are  raised  now 
and  at  various  periods  within  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Those 
corrected  averages  do  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  transportation  charges  borne  by  agricultural  prod- 
ucts upon  the  prices  realized  by  the  farmers  in  different  sections 
of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  those  changes  is,  as 
almost  every  one  knows,  far  greater  than  those  eliminated  by  the 
corrected  average  prices,  above  described.  How  can  those  effects 
of  changing  cost  of  transportation  upon  agricultural  prices  be 
calculated,  and  thus  eliminated  from  the  general  average  of  price 
movements?  This  is  a  problem  deserving  the  consideration  of  all 
students  of  price  statistics.  The  Commissioner  in  charge  of  this  re- 
port sees  essentially  but  one  method  of  calculating  that  effect. 
That  method,  whatever  its  details  of  applications  to  special  cases, 
must  first  ascertain  the  movement  of  prices  in  what  may  be  called 
the  center  of  the  producing  section  that  is  most  influential  in  de- 
termining prices  for  the  article  investigated.  The  prices  in  that 
center  of  production  will  themselves  be  a  fair  index  of  the  price 
movement  of  the  given  article,  when  that  movement  is  unaffected 
by  changed  cost  of  transportation.  The  prices  in  this  center  of 
production  will  show  substantially  the  same  relative  movement 
as  will  those  of  other  sections,  when  the  effect  of  changes  in  cost 
of  transportation  have  been  eliminated  by  calculation  from  the 
figures  that  indicate  the  general  price  movement  for  that  other 
section. 

ELIMINATING  THE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
FROM    GENERAL    PRICE  STATISTICS, 

To  calculate  the  effect  of  changes  in  cost  of  transportation  upon 
prices  in  a  place  or  section  not  properly  to  be  considered  the  center 
of  production,  comparisons  of  prices  must  be  made  between  those 
for  the  place  or  section  to  be  investigated  and  those  for  the  place 
or  section  that  can  be  considered  such  center  of  production.  The 
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ten  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  included  in  one  group  in  this 
report,  states  raising  seven-thirteenths  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  United  States,  not  including  cotton  or  sugar,  can  well  be 
considered  the  most  important  single  section  of  the  world  in  de- 
termining modern  agricultural  prices.  But  these  states  cover  a 
vast  area,  extending  a  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west.  A  few 
of  these  states  are  more  central  than  others.  Those  central 
states  can  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison  in  ascertaining 
the  variation  of  price  in  the  group  of  ten  states  and  also  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  those  of  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

THE  STATES   CPIOSEN  AS  A  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON   OF  PRICES. 

The  two  states  in  the  group  of  ten  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  that 
are  most  central  are  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Either  might  properly  be 
chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison  to  measure  the  effect  of  changed 
railroad  and  other  transportation  charges  upon  prices  in  the  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  United  States.  A  careful  study  of  the 
price  statistics  for  the  two  states  shows  that  for'  a  number  of  the 
leading  staples,  especially  wheat  and  corn,  Iowa  prices  have  been 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  less  affected  relatively  by  changes 
in  cost  of  transportation  and  other  local  causes  affecting  prices 
than  Illinois  or  any  other  in  the  group  of  ten.  Iowa  prices  have 
therefore  been  selected  as  the  basis  with  which  to  compare  prices 
in  the  ten  states  and  the  other  group  of  seven,  and  thus  to  measure 
the  effect  of  varying  railway  rates  and  other  purely  local  causes 
upon  the  price  movement  of  American  agriculture. 

METHODS    OF  CALCULATION. 

The  first  step  taken  in  calculating  the  influence  upon  average 
prices,  of  changes  in  freight  transportation  charges,  and  other  local 
causes,  is  to  find  for  each  year  and  period  included  in  the  tables 
the  difference  in  prices  for  each  and  all  articles  of  agriculture  that 
were  realized  by  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and  those  of  other  states. 
Thus  in  Table  II.,  (b.),  found  in  Chapter  I.,  is  giv-en  an  exhibit  of 
the  difference  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  gold 
prices  per  ton  for  corn  in  Iowa  and  in  other  states.  Turning  to 
any  column,  as  that  which  shows  under  the  title,  Ohio,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  priges  of  that  state  and  those  of  Iowa,  we  find 
that  the  prices  of  Ohio  have  always  for  the  past  thirty-five  years 
been  higher  than  those  for  Iowa.  The  greatest  difference  between 
the  prices  realized  by  the  farmers  for  their  corn  in  these  two 
states  was  in  1862,  when  that  difference  was  $6.15  a  ton.  This 
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was  only  twenty-eight  cents  a  ton  less  than  the  sum  of  $6.43,  real- 
ized by  the  farmers  in  Iowa  on  an  average  per  ton  for  their  corn. 
It  therefore  required  substantially  one  bushel  of  corn  on  the  farms 
of  Iowa  to  send  it  as  far  east  as  Ohio.  It  required  not  far  from 
two  bushels  to  send  one  from  the  farms  of  Iowa  to  New  York  City. 
The  difference  in  the  corn  values  in  the  two  states  decreased  more 
or  less  regularly  from  1862  to  1895,  when  that  difference  was  only 
$3.21,  or  only  about  one-half  of  what  it  was  thirty-five  years  be- 
fore. In  the  table  of  difference  there  are  found  for  Ohio,  as  for 
all  the  other  states,  the  influence  of  other  factors  influencing  prices 
besides  changing  railway  rates.  But  the  effect  of  those  other 
factors  are  transient.  Their  influence  can  be  noted  in  the  single 
years,  and  in  the  four-year  periods  more  than  in  the  seven-year 
periods.  They  show  a  more  or  less  regular  decline  in  the  differ- 
ences between  the  corn  prices  of  the  two  states.  Thus  the  differ- 
ence in  1862  was  $6.15;  for  1867  to  1873  it  was  $5.66;  for  1874  to 
1880  it  was  $5.31,  and  for  1881  to  1887,  $5.16;  for  1888  to  1895, 
$3.96,  and  for  1895,  $3.21.  With  this  information  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  calculate 

THE    EFFECT    OF    CHANGED    COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN  ANY 
TWO   STATES  UPON  PRICES. 

Taking  the  smallest  difference  in  price  recorded  between  any 
two  states,  as  that  of  $3.21  for  Ohio  and  Iowa  in  1895,  this  sum 
is  in  turn  subtracted  from  the  sums  which  record  the  differences 
in  other  years  and  periods  of  time.  The  resulting  differences  are 
shown  in  the  last  half  of  the  table  described.  That  shows  to  what 
extent  in  the  various  years  and  periods  in  the  past  the  price  of  corn 
was  enhanced  over  the  present  price  in  that  state  by  reason  of  the 
difference  then  and  now  in  cost  of  transportation  between  Iowa,  as 
the  center  of  Western  corn  production  and  Ohio.  This  table  shows 
therefore  how  much  corn  prices  have  been  depressed  in  recent  years 
by  reason  of  changed  cost  of  transportation  within  the  Mississippi 
V  alley. 

To  ascertain  the  total  effect  of  the  price  changes  shown  in 
Table  II.,  (b),  for  the  several  states,  the  differences  are  combined 
into  one  whole  in  the  same  manner  as  the  average  values  per  ton 
for  the  several  states  in  calculating  the  corrected  averages.  The 
result  obtained  is  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  first  half  of  the 
table.  The  figures  in  the  column  are  then  treated  the  same  way  as 
those  for  all  the  columns  of  differences  for  the  several  states  in  the 
same  table.  The  smallest  amount  given  in  this  column  for  the  ten 
states  is  subtracted  from  all  the  sums  for  other  years  and  periods  in 
the  same  column  and  the  results  recorded  in  the  last  column  of  Table 
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II..  (b).  The  figures  of  this  column  mark  the  extent  on  an  aver- 
age in  which  the  past  prices  in  the  ten  states  were  raised  above 
the  present  ones  by  reason  of  higher  railroad  rates  in  the  past 
than  now.  Conversely  those  figures  measure  the  amount  of  the 
general  decline  in  average  price  that  has,  in  these  ten  states,  for 
the  given  crop  shown  in  the  table,  taken  place  in  thirty-five  years 
as  the  result  of  changes  in  cost  of  transportation  and  other  local 
causes.  By  subtracting  the  amount  shown  in  the  last  column  of 
Table  II.,  (b),  from  the  corrected  average  prices  for  the  group, 
there  is  obtained  a  series  of  numbers  that  measure  relatively  the 
movement  of  prices  after  the  element  of  transportation  has  been 
eliminated.  The  same  method  of  calculation  above  described  for 
the  group  of  ten  Mississippi  states  is  applied  to  the  group  of  seven 
seaboard  states. 

CHANGING    SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

The  changing  supply  of  these  agricultural  staples,  as  that  sup- 
ply affects  prices,  is  measured  by  the  per  capita  product  of  each 
crop.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  product  in  tons  of  each 
crop  by  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  nation  each  year. 
There  is  calculated  and  given  in  the  tables  for  the  nation  for  each 
staple,  not  only  the  per  capita  product  in  tons  each  year,  but  the 
gold  value  of  that  product.  These  per  capita  figures  of  the  amount 
and  value  annually  produced  of  each  staple  throw  much  light  upon 
the  relation  of  supply  and  prices.  They  afford  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  Gregory  King's  law  of  prices,  formulated  before 
the  advent  of  means  of  cheap  transportation,  is  applicable  to  this 
day,  with  its  wonderfully  changed  conditions. 

CHANGED  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

In  the  tables  that  present  the  total  product  in  tons  and  value 
in  dollars  gold  of  all  the  nine  crops  for  any  group  or  for  the  nation, 
there  is  calculated  the  product  each  year  for  each  agricultural 
worker.  There  is  also  shown  the  value  of  that  average  product 
in  dollars  gold  for  every  year  and  period  of  years.  By  means  of 
these  figures  showing  the  product  in  tons  produced  by  each  agri- 
cultural worker  and  the  value  of  the  same,  we  learn  how  much 
the  cost  of  producing  agricultural  staples  has  decreased  by  reason 
of  changed  methods  of  production.  There  is  also  shown  by  this 
table  the  relative  returns  realized  by  agricultural  labor  in  the 
various  years  and  periods  of  time  passed  in  review.  No  question 
is  of  so  much  public  importance  as  that  of  the  proper  remuneration 
of  labor.   If  this  remuneration  is  such  that  the  standard  of  living 
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is  declining,  the  fact  measures  a  great  public  calamity.  All  facts 
and  data  collected  by  statisticians  throwing  light  upon  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  labor  now  and  thirty  years  ago  cannot  fail  to 
prove  of  general  value,  and  will  aid  in  reaching  right  conclusions 
concerning  this  mooted  question  of  the  possible  or  actual  change 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  by  reason  of  legislation  in  and 
since  1873  adversely  affecting  silver. 

UNIFORMITY   OF  DATA. 

The  data  included  in  this  report  have  been  gathered  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  during  a  long  series  of 
years.    During  that  time  several  different  persons  have  been  in 
charge    of  the   work  of  gathering  and   tabulating   the  same. 
Have  these  different  officials  been  able  to  gather  data  and  present 
them  on  substantially  the  same  basis?    This  is  a  question  vital 
to  the  ultimate  opinion  that  must  be  formed  concerning  this  report 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  same.    A  series  of  facts  have 
been  carried  through  all  the  leading  tables,  to  furnish  a  test,  if 
possible,  of  the  uniformity  or  variability  of  the  data  here  tabulated 
in  a  new  form  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation.    The  data 
here  given  for  that  purpose  consists  of  the  acreage  and  average 
yield  in  bushels  and  tons  per  acre.    Good  and  bad  crops  cause  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  average  yield  of  every  crop  per  acre.    There  is, 
however,  each  year  a  smaller  fluctuation  in  this  average  yield  in 
the  nation  than  in  any  single  state,  and  smaller  in  the  state  than 
can  be  found  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  same.    Taking  such  a 
great  nation  as  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  a  series  of  years, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  productive  power  of  nature  is  a  fixed  and 
unchanging  quantity.    The  average  yield  of  any  four  years'  period 
varies  less  from  that  of  other  similar  periods  than  the  crop  of  one 
year  varies  with  another.     The  average  of  seven-year  periods 
should  show  a  greater  regularity  than  those  of  four-year  periods. 
The  tables  all  record  this  tendency  to  greater  uniformity  of  average 
yield  in  the  periods  of  greater  length.    But  if  we  turn  to  the  tables, 
and  note  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  seven,  twelve,  or  fourteen- 
year  periods,  this  fact  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  quite  manifest. 
The  period  occurring  last  in  the  passage  of  years  records  a  lower 
average  than  the  corresponding  earlier  ones.     The  seven-year 
periods  for  most  crops  show  a  more  or  less  regular  movement 
toward  a  lower  average  yield  per  acre.    In  most  cases  this  decrease 
in  the  average  yield  is  small,  varying  from  four  to  ten  per  cent  only. 
But  in  statistics  of  agriculture  such  a  decline  for  thirty-five  years 
is  to  be  carefully  considered. 
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CAUSES  PRODUCING  DECLINE  IN  THE  AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 

There  are  three  possible  explanations  that  suggest  themselves- 
to  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  this  report  for  this  decline  in 
average  yield  to  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  tables:  (1)  This 
decline  is  only  an  apparent  change  in  yield  caused  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  care  and  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
officials  who  gather  and  first  tabulate  the  data  here  presented. 
(2)  This  decline  is  caused  by  opening  up  new  lands  in  the  far 
West,  like  those  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  sections  of  Kansas  and 
the  Dakotas,  and  these  lands  by  a  lower  average  yield  than  that 
realized  on  other  lands  produce  the  small  decline  in  the  general 
average  to  which  attention  has  been  called.  (3)  The  decline  shown 
in  the  tables  may  be  one  that  records  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
productivity  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  between  thirty-five 
years  ago  and  now.  Such  a  decreased  fertility  could  be  produced 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  as  the  result  of  unwise  methods  of 
agriculture.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  grain  fields  of  the  West 
are  less  fertile  now  than  when  they  were  first  opened  to  the  plow. 
If  they  have  thus  declined  in  fertility,  that  decline  marks  the  ex- 
istence of  a  system  of  husbandry  that  calls  for  general  improve- 
ment. 

The  more  he  has  investigated  the  subject,  the  Commissioner 
in  charge  of  this  investigation  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  first  of  the  three  possible  explanations  here  presented  is  the 
true  one.    The  decline  in  average  yield  shown  in  the  tables  is  ap- 
parent only.    It  is  caused  by  a  change  in  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department.    But  be  the 
cause  as  thus  stated,  or  either  one  of  the  other  two  suggested 
above,  the  extent  of  this  decline  in  average  yield  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  stating  the  gold  values  of  the  average  yield  per 
acre  now  and  thirty-five  years  ago.    It  must  be  taken  account  of 
in  estimating  the  average  gold  value  of  the  returns  for  agricultural 
labor,  now  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  time,  included  in  the  tables. 
Would  we,  in  connection  with  this  silver  question,  use  the  gold 
value  of  an  acre  of  corn  or  wheat,  or  the  average  acre  of  any 
number  of  crops,  as  a  measure  of  the  possible  appreciation  or 
depreciation  of  gold,  we  must  be  careful  that  our  statistics  are 
gathered  on  the  same  basis  now  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  time  covered  by  the  investigation.    If  they  are  not,  we  must 
make  corrections  to  allow  for  the  change.    The  same  correction 
should  be  made  if  the  decline  in  average  yield  has  been  caused 
either  by  the  second  or  third  cause  referred  to  above.    The  value 
of  the  average  of  an  acre  of  produce  can  be  taken  as  the  measure 
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•of  the  change  in  the  producing  power  of  gold  only  as  that  produce 
represents  the  same  thing  during  all  the  years  considered.  The 
yield  of  a  fertile  acre  should  not  at  one  time  be  taken  for  com- 
parison with  a  less  fertile  one  at  another.  The  yield  of  an  acre 
of  semi-arid  land  should  not  be  placed  in  comparison  with  an  acre 
of  fertile  and  well-watered  land.  The  changes  in  methods,  how- 
ever slight,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  if  they  have  caused 
the  apparent  decline  in  average  yield  shown  in  the  table,  should 
be  eliminated,  before  the  figures  of  the  primary  returns  are 
considered  in  measuring  the  average  money  returns  for  an  acre 
of  any  crop  or  for  the  average  return  per  annum  for  agricultural 
labor. 

Whatever  the  causes,  therefore,  of  the  small  decline  of  from 
four  to  ten  per  cent  in  the  apparent  average  yield  in  bushels,  or 
tons  of  the  several  crops  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  in  the  United 
States,  proper  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  same  in  such  an 
investigation  as  this.  Calculations  have  been  made  in  the  proper 
place  allowing  for  this  change  in  yield  as  that  change  affects  the 
results  properly  to  be  deducted  from  data  of  this  report. 

GRAPHICS. 

The  average  prices  per  bushel  or  ton  for  the  various  crops  and 
combinations  are  shown  in  a  series  of  graphics.  In  all  cuts  the 
data  shown  by  the  graphic  method  are  for  four  and  seven-year 
periods.  The  averages  for  the  four-year  periods  are  presented  on 
one-half  of  the  cut,  and  those  for  the  seven-year  periods  on  the 
•other. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  TABLES. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  each  staple  of  the  farm  or  combination 
of  the  same.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  live  stock.  In  each 
chapter  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  the  tables  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same,  and  at  the  close  of  the  work  a  summary  of 
conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  facts  shown  in  the  various 
chapters. 

TABLE  OF  POPULATION  \ND  MALE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS. 

In  all  chapters  use  is  made  of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  in  calculating  the  per  capita  product  of  the  staples 
considered  in  them.  There  is  here  given  in  the  introductory  chap- 
ter a  table  showing  for  each  year  since  1867  the  population  of 
the  United  States  and  the  male  agricultural  workers  in  the  several 
groups  of  states  for  which  the  data  is  given  in  subsequent  chapters. 
'The  population  as  given  in  the  table  is  taken  from  the  statistical 
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abstract  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  from  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  agricultural  workers  were 
calculated  by  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  from  data  obtained 
of  the  United  States  Census. 

The  group  of  ten  states  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

The  group  of  seven  states  includes  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky.  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California.  One  group 
includes  all  the  states  not  included  in  the  last  ten  states,  and 
another  all  not  given  in  the  two  groups  of  ten  and  seven. 


TABLE  I. 


Male  Agricultural  Workers. 


Year. 


Population 


United  States. 


All  States 
not  in 
Group  of  Ten. 


All  States  not  in 
Group  of  Ten 
or  Seven. 


Ten  States. 


Seven  States. 


Nation. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


36,211,000 

36,  973,  000 

37,  756,  000 
38, 558,371 
39, 555,  00U 
40,  596,  000 
41,677,000 
42,  796,  00U 
43, 951,  000 
45, 137,  000 
46,  353,  000 
47, 598,  000 
48,  86t>,  000 
50, 155,  783 
51,316,000 
52, 495,  000 
53,  693,  000 
54,911,000 
56, 148, 000 
57, 404, 000 

58,  680,  000 

59,  974,  000 
61,289,000 
62, 622,  250 
63, 975,  000 

65,  403, 000 

66,  826,  000 
68,  275,  000 
69, 753,000 


1,780,500 
1,837,000 

1,  895,  300 
1,955,455 
2,017,50(» 

2,  081,700 
2, 147,  700 
2,215,  900 
2,  286,  300 
2, 35b,  900 
2, 433,  80o 
2,511,000 
2,  590,  800 
2,  673,  040 
2,701,500 
2,  730,  300 
2,  759,  40u 
2,  788,  800 
2,818,500 
2,  848,  500 
2,  878,  800 
2,909,  500 

2,  940,  500 
2, 971,805 

3,  003, 500 
3,  03o,  400 
3,  074,  800 
3, 107,  600 
3, 140,  700 


3,  352,  800 
3,411,700 
3,  495,  300 
3,  570,  048 
3,  646, 300 
3,  724,  000 
3,  80S,  400 

3,  884,  200 
3,966,  600 
4, 050,  700 
4,136,200 
4, 223, 500 
4,312,300 

4,  402,  943 
4,446,000 
4, 488,  800 
4, 532,  300 
4,  576, 300 
4,  620,  700 
4,  665, 500 
4,710,900 
4,  756,  500 
4,  802, 600 
4,  849,  307 
4,  896,  300 

4,  943,  900 
4,984, 800 

5,  033, 100 
5,  082,  900 


1,  480,  000 
1,512,000 
1,547,000 
1,580,189 
1,612,  000 
1,647,000 
1,684,000 
1,725,  000 
1,763,000 
1,803, 000 
1,842, 000 
1,883,  000 
1,930, 000 
1,968, 144 
1,982, 000 
1,996,  000 

2,  010, 000 
2,  024,  000 
2,  037,  000 
2, 052,  000 
2,  066,  000 
2,081,000 
2,  095, 000 
2,110, 153 
2, 125,  000 
2, 139, 000 
2, 155,  000 
2, 172, 000 
2, 185,  000 


1,  872,  800 
1,  899,  700 
1,948,300 

1,  989,  859 

2,  034,  300 
2,  077, 000 
2,119, 400 
2, 159,  200 
2,  203, 600 
2,  247,  700 
2,  294,  200 
2, 340,  500 
2,  382,  300 
2,  434,  799 
2, 464,  000 
2,  492,  800 
2, 522, 300 
2, 552,  300 
2,  583,  700 
2,613,500 
2,  644, 900 
2, 665.500 
2,  707, 600 
2,  739,154 
2,771,300 
2,  804, 900 
2, 829, 800 
2.861, 100 
2,  897,  900 


5, 130, 300 
5,  258, 700 
5, 390,  600 
5, 525,503 
5,  663, 800 
5,  805,  700 

5,  951, 100 
6, 100, 100 
6, 252, 900 
6, 409,  600 

6,  570, 000 

6,  734, 500 
6, 903, 100 

7,  075, 983 
7, 147,  500  • 
7,219,100 
7,291,700 
7,  365, 100 
7,439,  200 
7,514,  000 
7, 589, 700 
7,666,000 
7,743,100 
7,  821,112 
7,  899, 800 

7,  979,  300 
8, 059, 600 
8, 140, 700 

8,  223,  600 
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CHAPTER  II. 


INDIAN  CORN. 


THE  SHIFTING  OF  THE  GRAIN  FIELDS  TO  MORE  REMOTE  SECTIONS. 

One  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  modifying  and  determin- 
ing agricultural  prices  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
the  opening  up  of  new  sources  of  supply.  Western  Europe  no 
longer  looks  for  its  breadstuff's  and  meat  to  one  or  two  countries. 
It  purchases  supplies  from  the  opening  lands  of  Argentine  as 
well  as  from  the  United  States,  from  Austria,  Egypt,  and 
India,  as  well  as  from  Russia.  In  Russia  and  the  United 
States  the  building  of  new  railroads  in  each  country  vastly 
extends  the  fields  of  grain  competing  for  the  world's  markets. 
This  opening  up  of  new  grain  fields  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
has  a  two-fold  effect  upon  prices.  (1)  In  so  far  as  it  aids  in  increas- 
ing the  food  supply  faster  than  the  growing  needs  of  the  population 
competing  for  the  same,  it  tends  to  depress  prices  all  over  the  world. 
(2)  In  the  statistics  of  prices  covering  a  wide  extent  of  country  and 
including  the  older  ,  and  newer  sections,  this  opening  up  of  new 
grain  fields  tends  to  cause  those  statistics  to  show  a  greater  fall  in 
prices  than  has  taken  place  or  to  show  the  existence  of  a  decline 
when  none  has  occurred.  The  first  of  these  results  is  a  real  price 
decline,  and  may  properly  be  called  an  effect  upon  prices.  The  sec- 
ond is  only  an  apparent  price  decline,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as 
an  effect  upon  the  statistics  of  prices.  The  character  of  this  latter 
change  may  be  illustrated  by  a  concrete  case.  In  1864  Nebraska 
raised  of  corn  on  an  average  a  million  and  a  quarter  bushels,  while 
in  1895  it  raised  125,000,000  bushels,  or  one  hundred  times  as  much. 
In  1862  Ohio  raised  about  72,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1895  nearly 
93,000,000  bushels,  only  a  slight  relative  increase.  The  farm  value 
of  1895  was  in  Ohio  twenty-seven  cents  and  in  Nebraska  eighteen 
cents.  Seventy-two  million  bushels  at  twenty-seven  cents  and 
one  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  at  eighteen  cents,  the  amounts  in 
1862  and  1864,  and  prices  in  1895  would  give  an  average  for  the  com- 
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bined  amount  of  73,2500,000  bushels  of  26.84  cents.  The  average 
for  93,000,000  bushels  at  twenty-seven  cents  and  125,000,000  at 
eighteen  cents,  the  amounts  and  prices  in  1895  in  the  two  states,  is 
21.38  cents  per  bushel.  Here  are  combinations  of  grains  in  differ- 
ing quantities  at  the  same  prices.  There  is  shown  an  apparent 
decline  of  5.46  cents  a  bushel,  or  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
later  average. 

Average  prices,  when  they  include  in  the  totals  such  variations 
of  condition,  do  not  tell  true  stories.  They  are  illustrations  of  the 
fact  that  figures  do  lie,  the  old  proverb  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Averages  of  any  kind  to  be  true  averages  must  include 
items  tabulated  under  like  conditions.  The  case  of  Ohio  and 
Nebraska,  as  stated  above,  is  a  type  of  a  vast  number  of  instances 
of  changes  in  the  relative  amounts  of  grain  raised  at  different 
periods  of  time  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  and  included  in 
the  groups  tabulated  in  this  report.  Almost  invariably  the  greater 
increase  is  in  the  section  or  state  most  remote  from  market,  and 
hence  with  the  lower  average  price  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  greater  increase  in  the  crops  of  the  newer  and  more  remote 
sections,  and  hence  the  sections  with  the  lower  average  prices,  is 
especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states 
included  in  the  main  group,  whose  agricultural  statistics  are  tabu- 
lated in  this  report.  Jf  no  allowance  is  made  for  this  fact,  our  sta- 
tistics of  average  prices  will  be  untruthful,  in  that  they  seem  to 
record  a  greater  decline  than  they  actually  have.  To  correct  this 
possible  error  in  its  general  averages  there  is  calculated  in  this 
report  for  corn  and  for  all  the  other  crops,  what  has  been  spoken 
of  in  the  introductory  chapter  as 

CORRECTED  AVERAGE  VALUES. 

The  method  of  calculating  these  for  corn  may  be  stated  more 
in  detail  than  was  done  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  method 
will  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  corrected  averages  of  the  ten 
states.  These  states,  in  the  thirty-three  years,  1862  to  1894,  raised 
a  total  of  27,933,989,543  bushels  of  corn.  During  the  same  time 
the  state  of  Ohio  raised  2,868,478,336  bushels.  This  amount  con- 
stituted 10.27  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  ten  states.  This  per- 
centage is  found,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  of  corn  produced  in 
Ohio,  in  Table  II.  (a).  The  percentage  is  under  the  column  marked 
"percentages,"  and  in  that  column  is  itself  distinguished  by  the 
letter  (a)  before  it.  The  corresponding  amounts  of  corn  raised  in 
each  of  the  ten  states  is  found  in  the  same  table.  There  is  also 
found  in  this  table  the  corresponding  percentages  for  all  the  states, 
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marked  (a).  In  the  table  for  the  seven  states  for  corn,  and  in  all 
the  groups  for  the  other  crops,  the  percentages  marked  (a)  repre- 
sent in  each  case  the  proportion  of  the  total  yield  in  bushels  or 
tons  of  the  given  crop  which  the  specific  state  contributed  in  the 
period  of  thirty-three  years. 

Having  first  obtained  the  average  gold  value  of  any  given  crop 
in  all  the  states  for  the  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  those 
prices  are  combined  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  yield  in  bushels 
of  the  respective  states;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  ratio 
expressed  by  these  several  percentages.  The  corrected  average 
values  thus  obtained,  and  shown  in  the  several  fables  for  the  groups, 
express  the  average  value  of  a  fixed  amount  of  the  several  crops 
in  the  several  states,  that  amount  being  one  that  exactly  expresses 
the  average  influence  which  that  state  has,  in  thirty-three  years, 
exerted  in  determining  the  average  prices  for  the  group. 

By  comparing  the  simple  average  prices  for  any  group  with 
these  corrected  averages,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  the  sim- 
ple general  averages  conceal  or  exaggerate  the  real  price  movement, 
whether  an  advance  or  a  decline. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  tables  for  corn,  to  learn  how 
great  is  the  apparent  decline  in  prices  due  to  the  shifting  of  the 
grain  fields  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  far  West,  it  is  well  to  give  a 
few  lines  to  a  consideration  of  some  other  phases  of  price  statistics. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  phases  is 

THE  PROPER  USE  OF  LONG  A  ND  SHORT  PERIODS  OP  TIME. 

If  it  is  desired  to  trace  the  effect  of  very  transient  causes  upon 
prices,  comparisons  should  be  made  with  short  periods  of  time  or 
with  single  years.  Thus  if  it  is  desired  to  know  the  effect  upon 
prices  of  an  abundant  or  deficient  harvest,  the  prices  for  that  par- 
ticular harvest  must  be  compared  with  those  for  other  individual 
years.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  factors  or  agencies 
or  data  that  extend  through  a  long  series  of  years,  longer  periods 
of  time  must  be  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison;  the  longer, 
other  things  being  the  same,  the  better.  To  measure  the  general 
movement  of  prices  as  it  may  possibly  have  been  influenced  by  the 
silver  legislation  of  1873,  there  are  presented  in  each  table  this 
data  tabulated  by  the  long  periods  of  seven  years.  In  some  of  the 
tables, —  the  principal  ones, —  that  data  is  tabulated  for  eve11 
longer  periods  of  time.  For  tracing  the  influence  of  more  transient 
forces  and  causes  affecting  prices,  the  data  tabulated  as  above  for 
seven-year  periods  is  also  tabulated  for  four-year  periods,  and  also 
for  shorter  ones.  As  the  longer  periods  of  seven  years  are  the 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv — 5 
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best  for  measuring  the  possible  effect  of  the  silver  legislation,  so 
those  years  are  the  best  for  determining  the  apparent  effect  upon 
average  prices  of  the  shifting  of  the  grain  fields  to  cheaper  and 
more  distant  lands,  already  referred  to. 

CALCULATING  THE  EFFECT  UPON  PRICES  OP  GRAIN  FIELDS  SHIFTING  TO 

THE  WEST. 

The  averages  for  seven-year  periods  will  now  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  in  connection  with  those  for  the  war  period  of  1862-66. 
Comparison  will  be  made  of  the  average  prices  or  values,  and  the 
corrected  ones  for  the  groups  in  which  the  same  have  been  in- 
cluded. These  groups  are  three  in  number,  those  made  up  of  the 
ten  Central  Mississippi  Valley  States,  the  seven  states  typical  of  the 
portion  of  the  Union  not  included  in  the  ten,  and  the  seventeen  in- 
cluding the  other  two  groups.  In  connection  with  this  data  are 
given  the  corresponding  simple  average  gold  values  of  corn  for  the 
nation,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  much  these  latter  values  have 
been  influenced  by  this  same  shifting  of  grain  fields  to  new  sec- 
tions. To  assist  in  making  these  comparisons  the  necessary  data, 
all  obtained  from  the  accompanying  full  tables  of  this  chapter,  are 
printed  in  the  following  subsidiary  table: 

TABLE  A. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  simple  and  corrected  average  gold  farm 
values  per  bushel  of  Indian  corn  in  the  several  groups  of  states  and  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1862  to  1892  inclusive,  in  cents.  In  the  column 
of  differences  the  plus  sign  shows  the  excess  of  the  corrected  average  over 
that  of  the  corresponding  simple  one,  the  minus  sign  indicates  the  reverse. 


Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

Nation. 

Years. 

Simple 
Aver- 
ages. 

Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Differ- 
ences. 

Simple 
Aver- 
ages. 

Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Differ- 
ences. 

Simple 
Aver- 
ages. 

Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Differ- 
ences. 

Simple 
Aver- 
ages. 

Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

31.7 
35.9 
30.9 
35.2 
32.2 

31.9 
34.8 
30.8 
36.1 
33.2 

+0.2 
—1.1 
—0.1 
+0.9 
+1.0 

54.7 
61.1 
51.3 
55.7 
49.9 

57.1 
61.2 
51.3 
55.4 
51.1 

+2.4 
+0.1 

—0.3 
+1.2 

37.8 
41.2 
34.6 
39.3 
35.7 

37.0 
40.2 
35.0 
40.0 
36.6 

—0.8 
—0.9 
+0.4 
+0.7 
+0.9 

39.9 
47.6 
38.1 
42.2 
38.4 

39.1 
46.7 
38.1 
42.9 
39.3 

Comparing  the  period  1862-66  with  the  last  one  of  1888-94,  it 
is  found  that,  in  the  ten  states,  the  corrected  average  shows  an  in- 
crease of  .8  cents  a  bushel  more  than  does  the  simple  average.  In 
the  seven  states,  by  the  same  comparison,  we  learn  that  the  simple 
average  fails  to  record  as  great  a  decline  as  the  corrected  ones  by 
the  amount  of  1.2  cents  a  bushel.    Tn  the  seventeen  states  the  sim- 
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pie  average  shows  a  decline  of  1.7  cents  a  bushel  greater  than  the 
corrected  averages.  In  the  seven  states  the  simple  averages  con- 
ceal in  part  the  decline  in  corn  prices  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
same.  In  the  other  two  groups  those  averages  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  that  decline,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seventeen  states,  or 
conceal  the  full  extent  of  the  advance  that  has  taken  place.  If 
comparisons  were  made  between  the  years  1867-73  and  1888-94  the 
same  general  differences  in  the  two  sets  of  averages  can  be  noted, 
only  in  a  more  marked  degree. 

The  states  in  the  group  of  seventeen,  in  thirty-three  years, 
raised  35,029,674,401  bushels  of  corn  out  of  the  total  of  42,505,292,- 
541  bushels  grown  in  the  nation.  In  other  words,  they  raised  82.4 
per  cent  of  the  corn  produced  in  the  United  States.  As  it  was  im- 
practicable, owing  to  the  nature  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  calculate  corrected  averages  for  the 
whole  nation  by  the  method  usually  employed  in  this  report,  the 
figures  for  the  seventeen  states  can  be  taken  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation here  given  to  the  corrected  price  movement  of  corn  for 
the  nation.  The  foregoing  table  shows  that,  in  the  seventeen  states, 
the  simple  averages,  by  reason  of  the  shifting  of  the  grain  fields, 
exaggerated  the  decline  that  had  taken  place  from  1862  to  1887- 
1894  by  an  amount  of  1.7  cents.  The  corresponding  amount  for  the 
period  1867-73  was  1.8  cents.  If  there  was  the  same  error  in  the 
simple  average  values  for  the  nation  by  reason  of  the  shifting  of 
grain  fields  to  cheaper  land  (there  was  doubtless  a  greater  differ- 
ence), the  true  movement  of  average  gold  farm  prices  for  corn  in 
the  nation  can  be  ascertained  approximately  by  allowing  for  the 
same  difference  as  noted  in  the  table  given  above  for  the  seventeen 
states.  Making  an  allowance  for  that  difference,  we  have  as  the 
corrected  average  farm  gold  corn  values  for  the  nation  the  follow- 
ing: 1862-66,  39.1  cents;  1867-73,  46.7  cents;  1874-80,  38.1  cents; 
1881-87,  42.9  cents;  and  in  1888-94,  39.3  cents  a  bushel,  corrected 
average.  These  values  for  the  nation,  calculated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, are  shown  in  the  margin  of  the  Table  A. 

NO  GENERAL  PRICE  DECLINE  SHOWN  IN  TABLES. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  Table  A,  or  a  most  careful  study  of  the 
detailed  tables  of  this  chapter,  fails  to  disclose  any  general  price 
decline  in  corn  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  exhibited  a  fixedness  or  general  uni- 
formity of  prices  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  prices  for  any 
cereal,  in  any  nation  during  an  equal  period  of  time,  on  the  globe 
before  1873.    The  seventeen  states  by  the  corrected  values  show, 
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when  comparing  the  period  1862-66  with  1888-94,  a  decline  of  only 
four  mills  a  bushel.  If  the  method  of  correction  just  explained 
is  a  valid  one,  the  corrected  values  for  the  nation  show  an  increase 
of  two  mills  a  bushel.  •  The  ten  Mississippi  Yalley  states 
show  an  increase  in  the  latter  of  these  two  periods  on  the  farms  of 
1.3  cents  a  bushel,  while  the  seven  states  is  the  only  group  that 
chronicles  a  decline,  and  that  of  6  cents.  The  cause  of  this  decline, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  and  as  every  well  informed  person  well  un- 
derstands, is  the  effect  of  Western  competition  through  falling  rail- 
way charges  upon  the  prices  of  grain  at  the  seaboard. 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  CORN  PRICES. 

Table  A,  while  disclosing  no  general  decline  in  thirty-three 
years  in  the  gold  farm  values  of  corn  in  the  United  States,  does  ex- 
hibit fluctuations,  as  will  the  tables  of  prices  for  any  grain  in  any 
country  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  low  average  gold  prices 
of  the  war  period  were  followed  by  an  advance,  then  came  a  de- 
cline, later  an  advance,  and  the  averages  close  with  a  decline,  but 
one  with  prices  not  below  those  recorded  at  the  beginning.  These 
fluctuations  are  shown  more  markedly  for  the  periods  of  four  years 
than  for  those  of  seven,  and  are  more  noticeable  still  for  individual 
years. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  AND  BAD  HARVESTS  UPON  PRICES. 

Among  the  most  potent  factors  in  causing  the  price  fluctuations 
shown  in  the  tables  are  those  of  good  and  bad  harvests.  In  1864 
in  the  group  of  ten  states  there  were  produced  404,000,000  bushels 
of  corn.  In  1865  the  crop  was  548,000,000  bushels.  The  gold  value 
for  the  larger  crop  was  less  than  for  the  smaller.  Prices  thus 
varied  more  than  crops,  as  was  explained  in  the  extract  quoted  in 
the  preceding  chapter  from  Professor  Rogers.  The  same  principle 
is  illustrated  in  the  amounts,  total  value,  and  average  value  of  the 
small  corn  crop  of  1894  and  the  excessively  large  one  of  1895.  No 
such  extreme  fluctuations  of  prices  resulting  from  good  and  bad 
harvests  can,  however,  be  found  in  the  corn  prices  of  the  table  as 
are  called  for  by  the  law  of  Gregory  King,  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

LOCAL  CAUSES  FOR  PRICE  CHANGES. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  corn  prices  in  the  seventeen  states  given 
in  Table  II.  (a)  and  (e)  in  this  chapter  discloses  the  existence  of 
many  local  causes  affecting  local  prices,  but  which  are  but  little  re- 
flected in  the  general  prices  for  the  nation  or  for  large  groups  of 
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states.  The  two  most  potent  factors  affecting  local  prices  are 
varying  local  harvests  and  changes  in  transportation  charges.  The 
effect  of  these  varying  local  causes  can  best  be  studied  by  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  same  presented  in  this  report  by  the  graphic  method. 
The  states  in  the  group  of  seven  exhibit  a  greater  decline  than 
those  of  the  group  of  ten  states.  Here  is  exhibited  the  effect  of 
changing  railway  rates.  Some  of  the  states  included  in  the  groups 
often  show  in  the  earlier  years  a  very  marked  decline.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  Nebraska.  In  the  earlier  years  this  state  did  not 
raise  as  much  corn  as  was  needed  to  feed  the  stock  in  its  borders. 
Corn  was  therefore  shipped  into  the  state  from  Iowa.  The  price 
in  Nebraska  was  at  that  time  the  price  in  Iowa  plus  the  railroad 
rates  from  that  state.  Later  Nebraska,  at  times,  became  a  large 
shipper  of  corn  and  the  prices  fell  to  a  point  where  they  were  equal 
to  those  of  Iowa  less  the  railroad  rates.  Every  Western  state  has 
witnessed  similar  price  variations  with  all  crops  at  certain  periods 
of  their  settlement.  Kansas  as  well  as  Nebraska  in  the  years  cov- 
ered by  these  tables  passed  through  this  change  from  a  buyer  of 
corn  to  a  shipper  of  the  same.  This  accounts  for  a  portion  of  the 
decline  noted  in  the  tables  and  on  the  sheet  of  graphics  for  a  num- 
ber of  states.  Thus  some  of  the  Southern  States  by  the  increased 
production  of  corn  in  their  own  borders  have  lessened  the  amount 
of  corn  shipped  into  them,  and  thus  the  average  price  of  the  same. 
This  fact  can  be  noted  in  the  tables,  and  explains  for  those  states 
the  large  decline  shown  on  the  graphic  plate.  A  volume  would 
not  suffice  to  detail  all  these  local  causes  affecting  the  prices  of 
corn  and  other  staples  of  the  farm.  These  causes  affecting  prices 
of  corn  assist  in  changing  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  and  all 
must  some  way  be  accounted  for  and  calculated  before  any  estimate 
is  made  of  the  effect  upon  prices  of  the  changing  supply  and  use 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  world.  Later, 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  calculations  for  ascertaining  the  total 
influence  of  these  local  causes  and  forces  upon  prices. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    CHANGING    FOREIGN  DEMAND   FOR  AMERICAN  FARM 
PRODUCTS  UPON   FARM  PRICES. 

In  all  the  tables  and  upon  the  graphic  plates  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  period  1879-82  stands  out  with  average  prices  much 
higher  than  those  of  the  preceding  or  succeeding  periods.  The  high 
average  price  of  that  period  was  caused  by  the  special  foreign  de- 
mand for  American  farm  products  that  took  place  in  the  years  con- 
tained in  the  same. 

The  first  shipments  of  fresh  meat  by  the  refrigerator  method, 
in  commercial  quantities,  to  Europe  were  made  in  1878.    The  ex- 
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port  of  meat  by  this  process  soon  thereafter  grew  to  large  propor- 
tions. It  stimulated  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  United  States. 
That  fact  alone  advanced  the  prices  of  all  staples  fed  to  cattle  and 
swine,  such  as  corn,  oats,  and  hay.  After  a  time  this  increase  in 
meat  shipments  for  export  was  checked  by  hostile  custom  tariffs 
and  regulations,  and  corn  prices  dropped  back  to  the  figures  that 
prevailed  in  earlier  years. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PANIC  OF  1893. 

After  corn  prices  had  thus  been  depressed  subsequent  to  1882 
as  the  result  of  these  hostile  custom  regulations  of  the  European 
nations,  other  factors  began  to  operate.  In  1893  occurred  the  panic. 
In  the  same  year  the  reciprocity  treaties  were  repealed,  and  hostile 
foreign  tariff  charges  and  custom  regulations  became  a  greater 
factor  in  depressing  prices.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  decreased 
average  value  for  corn  in  1895  and  the  low  value  of  the  per  capita 
product  for  1893  to  1895,  to  which  attention  will  shortly  be 
called.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  causes  that  assisted  in 
contributing  to  the  panic  of  1893  contributed  to  reduce  the  price  of 
American  corn,  and  the  income  derived  by  the  farmer  directly  and 
indirectly  from  its  sale  or  feeding  to  stock. 

HICH  PRICES  OF  1867-1870. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  high  prices  that  prevailed  in  the 
years  1879-82.  Another  era  of  high  prices  was  that  of  1867  to 
1870.  This  era  of  high  prices  was  caused  by  crop  failures  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  in  1866  and  1867,  and  the  stimulus  that 
was  then  given  to  American  agriculture  in  the  latter  year  by  the 
great  foreign  demand  for  American  wheat  that  began  at  that  time. 
This  subject  will  be  referred  to  more  at  length  under  wheat.  In 
this  connection  attention  is  simply  called  to  the  fact  that  factors 
acting  temporarily  raised  the  national  average  of  prices  above  what 
they  had  been  previously,  as  did  the  fresh  meat  shipments  of 
1879-82.  In  both  cases  the  average  price  dropped  back  to  their 
earlier  figures  so  soon  as  the  causes  for  raising  prices  had  ceased. 

The  value  men  place  upon  such  tables  as  those  in  this  report  as 
tests  or  measures  of  the  result  of  hostile  foreign  customs  tariffs, 
panics,  and  financial  legislation  at  home  will  depend  much  upon 
the  judgment  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  averages  calculated  to  show 
the  price  movements.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  index 
numbers  showing  that  movement  have  been  calculated  by  a  num- 
ber of  different  methods.  The  results  of  these  different  calculations 
for  corn  will  now  be  compared. 
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COMPARISONS    BETWEEN    INDEX     NUMBERS    OBTAINED    BY  DIFFERENT 

METHODS. 

In  the  report  four  different  sets  of  index  numbers  are  given  to 
throw  light  upon  the  price  movement  of  groups  of  states  or  groups 
of  agricultural  staples.  There  is  first  the  index  numbers  that  repre- 
sent the  simple  average  values  of  the  groups.  Second,  there  are 
given  the  index  numbers  corresponding  to  the  corrected  average 
values  of  this  report.  Third,  index  numbers  are  given  that  are  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  several 
groups  by  the  number  of  states  or  crops  contained  in  the  same. 
And  fourth,  index  numbers  are  obtained  showing  the  movement 
of  prices  when  the  states  or  crops  are  combined  in  proportions  that 
represent  their  relative  importance.  These  last  index  numbers  are 
the  ones  that  are  spoken  of  in  this  report  as  calculated  by  Sauer- 
beck's second  or  corrected  method.  The  index  numbers  for  corn 
calculated  by  all  four  of  these  methods  are  found  in  the  detailed 
tables  for  groups  in  this  chapter.  Variations  in  the  results  ob- 
tained by  different  methods  are  shown  more  or  less  marked  for  all 
the  smaller  groups,  but  for  the  large  group  of  seventeen  states  there 
is  a  marked  agreement  for  most  periods  between  the  index  num- 
bers obtained  from  the  corrected  crop  values  of  this  report,  and 
those  by  the  second  method  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck.  Attention  is  specially 
called  in  this  connection  to  this  agreement  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing condensed  table: 

TABLE  B. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  relative  price  movement  for  thirty-three 
years  for  seventeen  states  as  the  same  is  expressed  by  index  numbers  cal- 
culated by  the  method  of  this  report  and  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck, 
the  year  1872  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

INDEX  NUMBER  CALCULATED  BY 

Method  of  this  Report.  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  Method. 

1862-66.,   132  129 

1864-73   143  137 

1874-80   124  124 

1881-87  :   143  143 

1888-94   131  132 

The  differences  in  the  results  obtained  are  found  in  the  earlier 
yearsi  in  which  the  amounts  raised  in  some  of  the  states  varied 
widely  from  what  are  grown  within  their  borders. 

From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Sauer 
beck's  method  chronicle  a  slightly  greater  increase  of  price  when 
comparing  the  first  and  last  periods  than  are  recorded  by  the  meth- 
ods of  this  report.    In  the  same  way  they  chronicle  a  smaller  rela- 
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tive  fall  when  comparing  1867-73  with  1888-94.    In  other  words 
that  method  records  a  greater  general  uniformity  of  prices  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  conclusion  derived  from  the  method 
adopted  by  this  report. 

CHANGES  IN  PRICES  SINCE  1873. 

The  prices  of  December,  1872,  and  January,  1873,  have  been 
chosen,  as  has  been  already  explained,  as  the  basis  of  comparison 
to  judge  of  the  effect  of  silver  legislation  upon  prices  or  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold.  A  glance  at  the  index  numbers  of  the 
several  groups  of  states  will  readily  disclose  the  fact  that  in  but 
two  groups  of  states  did  the  average  prices  of  the  seven  and  four 
years  ending  with  1894  record  a  scale  of  prices  as  low  as  those  of 
the  year  immediately  before  the  silver  legislation,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  controversy. 

The  corrected  average  values  for  the  ten  states  show  a  decline  of 
three  points  when  comparing  the  year  1895  with  the  year  1872 
Both  years  were  years  of  exceptionally  bountiful  harvests.  This 
single  year,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  four  and  seven  years  give 
by  their  corrected  index  numbers  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  a  fall  in 
prices  or  general  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  terms- 
of  corn  since  the  year  of  the  silver  legislation.  Everywhere  in  the 
tables  for  states  and  groups  of  states  there  are  figures  showing  the 
influences  of  changing  supply  and  demand,  and  variations  in  the 
local  causes  affecting  prices.  Nowhere  is  there  any  evidence  to  be 
found  of  any  general  decline,  or  change  even,  in  the  level  of  corn 
prices  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  conclusions  of  this 
report  are  based  upon  two  radically  different  series  of  calcula- 
tions. The  method  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck  leads  to  conclusions  that 
practically  agree  with  those  obtained  by  the  method  first  adopted 
in  this  report. 

EFFECT  UPON  PRICES  OF  CHANGES   IN   RAILWAY  RATES. 

Gold  prices  have  advanced  on  the  whole  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley when  comparisons  are  made  between  the  last,  four  years  and 
the  years  1862-66.  They  have  fallen  in  the  seaboard  states,  but  one 
change  balances  the  other.  The  farmers  in  one  part  of  the  country 
have  gained  at  the  expense  of  those  in  a  remote  part  of  our  Union- 
Changing  railway  rates  have  therefore  had  no  more  general  influ- 
ence upon  national  corn  values  than  has  the  silver  legislation. 
These  changing  railroad  rates  have,  however,  been  a  potent  factor 
in  modifying  local  or  state  prices.  The  local  effect  of  changing: 
railroad  rates  upon  corn  values  can  be  studied  to  advantage  in  Ta- 
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bles  II.  (b  and  f).  Those  tables  give,  first,  the  differences  that  have 
existed  in  the  various  years  between  the  average  prices  in  Iowa 
and  those  of  the  other  states;  and,  second,  the  variations  in  these 
differences,  or  the  local  fluctuations  of  corn  values  that  have  taken 
place  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  shipping  corn.  The 
effect  of  changing  freight  rates  upon  wheat  prices  in  the  United 
States  has  been  somewhat  different  from  that  upou  corn  prices. 
That,  however,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  wheat. 

Attention  has  now  been  called  to  many  of  the  factors  that  in 
thirty-three  years  have  assisted  in  determining  corn  prices  in  the 
United  States.  These  factors  have  caused  great  fluctuations,  but 
nowhere  have  been  found  in  these  years  as  great  price  variations 
as  were  recorded  in  past  centuries,  and  which  Gregory  King  had 
knowledge  of  when  he  formulated  his  law  of  prices.  This  fact 
proves  that  while  railways  with  their  changing  cost  of  transporta- 
tion greatly  affect  local  prices  of  agricultural  staples,  those  rail- 
ways have  introduced  into  modern  times  forces  not  existing  in  the 
ancient  ones,  steadying  prices  and  preventing  the  extreme  fluctua- 
tions that  in  preceding  centuries  accompanied  good  and  bad  har- 
vests and  kindred  causes  affecting  prices. 

THE  LAW  GOVERNING  PRICE  CHANGES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN 

MODERN  TIMES. 

The  old  price  formula  of  King  must  therefore  be  set  aside  for 
one  that  conforms  to  modern  conditions.    Do  the  tables  in  this 
report  enable  us  to  formulate  or  state  the  law  in  accordance  with 
which  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  are  determined  the 
prices  of  such  a  staple  as  Indian  corn?    It  is  well  carefully  to  scan 
the  tables  for  the  purpose  of  answering  this  question.    Table  II. 
(n)  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  among  other  data  gives  for  the  na- 
tion the  simple  average  gold  prices  per  ton  and  bushel  for  every 
year  and  period  from  1862  to  1895.    It  also  gives  from  1867  to  1893 
an  exhibit  of  the  per  capita  or  average  amount  of  corn  raised  for 
each  individual  in  this  nation,  and  the  value  of  the  same.  Turn 
to  Table  II.  (n).    It  is  seen  that  the  annual  per  capita  amount  of 
corn  raised  and  its  average  value  per  bushel  or  ton  fluctuates  far 
more  than  does  the  value  of  that  annual  per  capita  product.  Turn- 
ing to  the  seven  or  longer  period  of  years  it  is  seen  that  the  value 
of  the  per  capita  product  in  the  table  appears  to  be  less  in  the  lat- 
ter than  in  the  earlier  periods.    Of  itself  this  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product  of  corn  was  decreas- 
ing.   But  before  we  conclude  that  such  is  the  fact  use  should  be 
made  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  as  the  same  is  shown  in  Table 
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II.  (m).  In  the  introductory  chapter  attention  was  called  to  the 
average  yield  per  acre  as  a  test  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  tables 
themselves.  Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  average  yield 
per  bushel  for  most  crops  decreased  in  thirty-five  years,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  agricultural  department.  Mention  was  also 
made  of  three  possible  explanations  of  this  fact,  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  that  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  of  this  decline  in 
average  yield  must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  the  deductions  con- 
cerning the  value  of  the  per  capita  product,  or  that  of  the  average 
product  for  each  agricultural  worker.  The  average  yield  of  corn 
reported  by  the  agricultural  department  was  in  1862-66,  30.5  bush- 
els per  acre.  In  1867-73  it  was  26.4  bushels;  in  1874-80  it  was  26.8 
bushels;  in  1881-87  it  was  22.9  bushels,  and  in  1888-94  it  was  23.8. 
Here  is  a  decline  when  comparing  the  first  and  last  periods  of  31 
per  cent,  and  when  comparing  1867-73  with  1888-94  of  14  per  cent. 
Either  involves  a  very  large  margin  of  error.  To  ascertain  the  real 
per  capita  product  for  the  years  1867-94  use  of  the  average  yield 
per  acre  must  be  made  in  correcting  the  figures  given  in  Table  (n). 
Using  the  figures  recording  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  that  way, 
the  corrected  per  capita  product  for  the  seven-year  period  would 
be  as  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  c. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  per  capita  product  of  Indian  corn  produced 
in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1894,  inclusive,  and  the  value  of  the  same 
as  shown  in  Table  II.  (n),  and  as  the  same  should  be  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  changed  methods  of  the  agricultural  department  in  compiling 
corn  statistics  and  for  the  other  factors,  causing  the  tables  to  show  an 
apparent  decline  in  the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre. 


Years. 

Average 
Gold 
Farm 
Values 
Per  Ton. 

Per  Capita  Product  of  Corn. 

As  Shown  in  Table  II.  (n) 

As  Corrected  toAllow  for  Changes 
in  the  Reported  Average 
Yield  Per  Acre. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value  in  Dol- 
lars, Gold. 

Weight  in 
Tons 

Value  in  Dol- 
lars, Gold. 

1867-73   

$17.01 

.687 

$11.68 

.640 

$10.89 

1874-80  

13.65 

.811 

11.09 

.744 

10.15 

1881-87  

15.07 

.817 

12.30 

.872 

13.13 

1888-94  

13.72 

.756 

10.38 

.772 

10.59 

Turning  to  this  table  it  is  seen  that  three  out  of  four  of  these 
seven-year  periods  give  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product  of  corn 
at  figures  varying  from  $10.15  to  $10.89.  In  these  periods  the  yield 
of  corn  per  capita  and  the  average  price  per  ton  varied  very  nearly 
in  an  inverse  proportion,  so  that  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product 
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tended  to  become  a  fixed  amount  not  far  from  $10.50  per  annum. 
Taking  the  three  periods— 1867-73,  1874-89,  and  1888-94— there  is 
noted  a  continuous  rise  in  the  national  per  capita  product  in  tons 
that  quite  evenly  balances  the  decline  in  simple  average  prices  per 
ton.  The  period  1881  to  1887  differs  greatly  from  the  other  three. 
It  records  a  per  capita  yield  in  tons  about  17  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  period  and  13  per  cent  greater 
than  the  succeeding  period.  Its  value  was  29  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  preceding,  and  24  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  This  period,  with  a  per  capita  product  in  tons  and 
a  value  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  others,  is  the  one  which 
witnessed  the  large  foreign  demand  for  American  meats  and  all 
secondary  products  derived  from  corn,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  called.  That  foreign  demand  for  American  food 
stuffs  which  accompanied  the  first  shipment  of  fresh  meat  to  Eu- 
rope by  the  refrigerator  method  not  only  elevated  the  price  of 
corn,  but  found  a  market  for  an  increased  quantity  at  those  higher 
prices,  and  so  increased  the  farmer's  average  income  from  corn  to 
the  unprecedented  extent  of  29  per  cent.  The  amounts  and  values 
of  the  per  capita  product  of  corn  thus  offer  a  most  effective  measure 
of  the  benefit  that  came  to  the  American  farmers  from  1879  to  1882 
and  somewhat  later  by  reason  of  the  great  foreign  demand  for 
American  food  stuffs  that  followed  the  first,  shipment  of  fresh 
meats  to  Europe.  The  gain  to  American  farmers  in  corn  alone 
from  from  1880  to  1887  as  the  result  of  this  increased  foreign  de- 
mand was  three  dollars  annually  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try. This  would  make  during  the  seven  years  covered  by  this 
period  of  enhanced  prices  a  total  gain  for  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  their  earlier  or  later  relative  incomes,  of 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  A  greater  additional  sum  was 
realized  by  the  farmers  as  the  result  of  enhanced  prices  in  other 
staples  that  took  place  during  the  same  period. 

These  additional  sums,  flowing  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  increased  foreign  demand  for 
the  products  of  their  toil,  gave  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  business 
of  every  kind  in  the  country.  Does  not  the  increased  income  of  the 
farmer  in  that  period  fully  account  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
that  followed  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  1878?  Financial 
legislation  in  that  year  could  not  have  had  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
influence  of  the  effect  of  this  export  demand  for  American  fresh 
meat. 
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SILVER  LEGISLATION  HAS  NOT  THEREFORE  AFFECTED  THE  FARMER'S  IN- 
COME. 

Study  the  tables  of  this  chapter  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  no 
trace  in  the  corrected  average  values  per  bushel  or  ton  or  in  the 
corrected  values  of  the  per  capita  product  can  be  found  of  the  effect 
of  the  financial  legislation  of  1873.  The  corrected  average  prices 
for  the  nation  as  for  the  seventeen  states  as  a  whole  show  a  won- 
derful fixedness.  The  corrected  values  of  the  per  capita  product 
show  the  same  general  stability.  The  only  marked  variation  to  be 
noted  comes  in  the  years  1879  to  1887.  Those  years  mark  an  ad- 
vance which  has  been  subsequently  lost.  That  loss  cannot  be 
charged  up  to  the  account  of  the  legislation  of  1873  without  giving 
that  legislation  credit  for  the  enormous  gain  realized  from  1879  to 
1882.  The  cause  that  produced  the  decline  since  1882  was  the  re- 
verse of  the  one  that  raised  it  from  1879  to  1882.  That  cause  was 
the  varying  relative  foreign  demand  for  American  meat  and  food 
stuffs. 

A  statement  has  been  made  of  the  relative  increased  income  that 
came  to  the  farmer  in  1879  to  1887  by  reason  of  the  increased  for- 
eign demand  for  the  products  of  his  toil.  The  check  to  the  demand 
which  followed  the  hostile  customs  regulations  of  Germany  and 
France  brought  prices  and  incomes  back  to  their  earlier  propor- 
tions. The  farmers  speak  of  this  change  as  a  loss.  It  is  a  loss,  and 
a  tremendous  one,  to  them,  if  we  take  the  prices  and  income  of  1879 
to  1887  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  tendency  for  the  value  of 
the  per  capita  product  of  corn  and  of  other  grains  to  become  a  fixed 
quantity,  subject  to  the  influences  and  forces  that  affect  prices  and 
that  originate  outside  of  the  United  States,  as  did  the  factors  con- 
nected with  the  first  shipment  of  fresh  meat  to  Europe  and  the  sub- 
sequent check  placed  upon  it  by  hostile  customs  regulations.  The 
general  uniformity  of  the  per  capita  product  was  shown  for  the 
nation  in  Table  C.  The  same  fact  can  be  noted  by  comparing  the 
average  value  per  ton  and  bushel  of  the  per  capita  product  and  its 
value  in  1894  and  1895.  In  the  first  year  the  per  capita  crop  of  corn 
in  the  United  States  was  .498  tons;  in  the  latter  it  was  .864  tons. 
In  the  first  the  average  value  was  $16.33  per  ton,  or  45.7  cents  per 
bushel.  In  the  latter  it  was  $9.42  per  ton,  or  26.4  cents  a  bushel. 
The  value  of  the  per  capita  product  was,  however,  unchanged,  being 
$8.12  in  each  case.  In  these  last  two  years  is  found  a  great  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product,  as  is  also  found  in  the 
year  1893  when  this  value  is  compared  with  that  of  the  average 
from  1867  to  1892.   In  the  low  value  of  the  per  capita  product  that 
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is  to  be  seen  since  1893  is  chronicled  and  measured  the  effect  upon 
the  corn-raising  farmers  of  the  United  States  of  the  causes  that 
produced  the  financial  panic  of  1893.  That  effect  involved  a  loss 
to  the  farmers  of  an  enormous  sum.  It  is  from  corn  alone  not  less 
than  |150,000,000  per  annum. 

Having  noted  the  gain  in  1879  to  1887  and  the  loss  following  the 
panic  of  1893  we  can  from  the  data  passed  in  review  restate  the 
old 

LAW  OF  PRICES, 

and  have  the  same  conform  to  modern  conditions.  That  law  may 
be  restated  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  per  capita  product  of  a 
given  crop  tends  to  become  a  fixed  amount.  When,  for  a  year  or 
a  series  of  years,  the  weight  of  the  per  capita  product  falls  below 
the  general  average,  the  price  advances  until  it  causes  the  value  of 
that  per  capita  product  apparently  to  equal  that  of  the  ordinary 
year.  With  an  excessive  yield  the  reverse  movement  of  prices  is 
chronicled.  This  law  of  prices  is  only  determinative  when  there 
exists  the  ordinary  or  average  condition  of  business  affairs  and  the 
average  foreign  demand  for  the  grain  products  of  the  farm.  When 
that  foreign  demand  is  increased  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product 
is  enhanced,  as  it  was  from  1879  to  1882.  When  that  extra  foreign 
demand  ceases  the  prices  return  to  their  earlier  or  normal  average. 
Again,  average  prices  are  depressed,  as  is  the  value  of  the  per  cap- 
ita product,  by  such  causes  as  produced  the  financial  panic  of 
1893.  They  will  rise  with  the  removal  of  those  causes  as  they 
fell  from  the  higher  points  of  1879  to  1882  with  the  cessation  of 
the  factors  that  produced  temporarily  the  higher  average. 

In  restating  the  law  of  prices  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
per  capita  product,  mention  should  be  made  of  this  fact.  This  law 
of  prices  is  but  a  statement  in  another  form  of  the  fact  so  well 
known  to  every  farmer,  that  large  crops  as  a  rule  bring  the  same 
total  returns  as  a  small  one. 

CORN  PRICES  FOR  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  IOWA  AND  ILLINOIS. 

The  central  states  in  the  group  of  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states 
are  Iowa  and  Illinois.  They  are  the  two  great  corn-growing  states. 
Being  in  the  center  of  the  great  group  to  which  they  belong,  their 
prices  have  been  less  affected  by  changing  railway  rates  than  have 
those  of  the  other  and  surrounding  states.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Iowa  prices  have  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison  with 
which  to  calculate  the  relative  movement  of  prices  when  the  effect 
of  changing  railway  rates  has  been  eliminated  from  the  simple  or 
corrected  average  for  gold  values.    It  is  worth  while  in  this  con- 
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nection  to  note  the  average  values  in  these  two  states  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years.  They  are  given  for  the  seven-year  periods  in  the 
following  exhibit: 

TABLE  D. 

An  exhibit  for  Iowa  and  Illinois  of  the  average  gold  farm  values  per 
ton  and  bushel  of  Indian  corn  for  the  seven-year  periods  from  1862  to  1894 
inclusive. 


Years. 

Iowa  Corn  Values. 

Illinois  Corn  Values. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bushel. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bushel. 

1862-66  

$8.88 

$0,246 

$9.82 

$0,275 

1867-73  

9.96 

.279 

11.50 

.322 

1874-80  

8.82 

.247 

11.30 

.316 

1881-87  

11.17 

.313 

13.61 

.381 

1888-94  

10.28 

.288 

11.97 

.335 

In  these  states  there  is  a  marked  and  continuous  rise  in  prices. 
That  rise  in  Iowa  is  over  fifteen  per  cent  from  1862  to  1894.  If 
prices  of  any  single  state  or  section  can  be  considered  a  measure 
of  the  effect  of  currency  legislation  upon  prices  then  those  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois  are  of  value  for  that  purpose.  They  indicate  not  an 
appreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  but  a  depreciation  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent  since  1862  and  one  of  three  to  five  per  cent 
since  the  seven  years  ending  with  1873,  the  year  of  the  silver  legis- 
lation. 

If  objection  is  made  to  taking  the  advance  shown  by  the  corn 
prices  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  as  the  measure  of  the  changed  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold  since  1873,  we  can  turn  to  Tables  II.  (d),  (h),  and 
(j)  for  another  measure  of  that  changing  purchasing  power.  Those 
tables  along  with  other  data  present  figures  showing  the  relative 
movement  of  gold  farm  values  in  the  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states 
for  corn  after  due  allowances  is  made  for  the  effect  of  changing 
freight  rates  upon  the  same.  They  indicate  that  the  increasing  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals  available  for  monetary  purposes  is  caus- 
ing a  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  as  well  as  of 
silver,  although  that  depreciation  of  gold  is  masked  or  concealed 
by  the  operation  of  other  forces,  such  as  the  changing  railway 
freight  rates. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  easy  by  the  use  of  the  metaphysical  or  psychological  method 
of  the  text-books  on  money  to  prove  that  prices  have  fallen  as  the 
result  of  the  silver  legislation  of  1873.  But  that  method  of  proof  can- 
not stand  before  exact  facts,  showing  the  stability  of  prices  such  as 
have  prevailed  for  corn,  the  most  important  of  staples  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  farm  since  1862.  Facts,  and  not  theories,  are  the  determinating 
features  in  solving  vexing  financial  problems,  as  has  been  so  well 
stated  by  Professor  Kogers  in  the  long  extract  already  given  in  the 
introductory  chapter.  That  portion  relating  specifically  to  this 
part  will  be  repeated  in  this  connection:  "There  is  no  part  of  po- 
litical economy  in  which  the  metaphysical  or  psychological  method 
which  you  get  from  your  text-books  is  more  misleading  and  delusive 
than  it  is  on  this  subject,  where  the  only  safe  course  is  to  collect 
and  estimate  facts."  So  far  as  facts  can  settle  the  question  of  sil- 
ver legislation  the  data  of  this  chapter  are  valuable.  Beyond  that 
they  cannot  go. 

Note— In  the  government  agricultural  reports  there  are  no  figures  for 
corn  or  other  grain  in  Nebraska  or  Kentucky  before  1864,  nor  in  Virginia, 
Georgia  and  Texas  before  1866.  California  reports  for  1862,  but  not  again 
until  1868,  and  Minnesota  has  no  report  for  1866.  These  omissions  cause 
the  prices  in  the  states  named  to  vary  in  the  early  years  by  a  different  ratio 
from  the  other  states,  aud  causes  the  tables  and  graphics  to  exhibit  a  greater 
variation  in  these  states  than  in  the  other,  and  greater  than  actually  took 
place. 
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TABLE  II.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  Indian  Corn  raised  in  the  ten 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  cur- 
rency and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  tons  in  gold  and  currency 
and  simple  index  numbers,  showing  the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each 
year  or  period  of  years  was  of  the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  state  for  the  year 
1872. 

OHIO. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


391,315,433 
294,  041,000 
36*,  701,000 
415,643,700 
39 «  705,  200 
367,  022,  000 
321,644,  000 
314,406,  003 


2,868,478,  336 


391,315,433 
571,320,000 
729,691,700 
613,898,200 
562, 253,  003 


320,643,700 
229,  244, 189 


71,792,  523 
99,  351,  OtO 
92, 783, 186 


Tons. 


10,956,  832 

8,  233, 148 
10,  239,6  -8 
11,638,024 
11,163,  745 
10,^76,616 

9,  006,  032 
8,803,368 


80,  317,  S93 


10,  956,  832 
15,  996,960 
20, 431,367 
17.  189. If 0 
15,  713,  084 


8,  978,  024 
6,4i8,837 


2,0:0, 191 
2,781,828 
2,  597,929 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in  Dollars. 

Per 
Bushel, 

Per  Ton. 

Gold. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

235, 254,  254 
188, 164,480 
162, 479,0(0 
160, 152,421 
196,  904, 444 
139, 052,  530 
129, 150,  961 
130,539,676 

.379 
.510 
.399 
.365 
.494 
.379 
.402 
.415 

21.47 

22.85 
15.87 
13.76 

13.53 
18.23 
14.24 
13. <  4 
17.64 
13.53 
14.34 
14.83 

1,341,697,766 

.416 

16  70 

14.84 

235,  254,  254 
299, 358,  720 
301,830, 121 
280, 986, 594 
224,  268,  077 

.379 
.433 
.396 
.458 
.399 

21.47 
18.71 
14.77 

13.53 
15.62 
14.13 
16.35 
14.25 

118,  352,  421 
81,795, 073 

.345 
.357 

i 

13.18 

1 

12.32 
12.74 

31,588,710 
33, 779,  340 
25, 051,460 

.803 
.302 
.270 

15.71 
12.14 

10.82 
10.77 
9.64 

Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nos. 


a-10.27 
6-37.67 
c-65.62 


INDIANA. 


62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
•88-94  | 


465,  487,  652 
357, 739, 000 
307,210, 000 
428,  252, 000 
421,252,  100 
451,166,  000 
392, 559, 000 
409,  213, 159 


3,  232,  878,911 


465, 487,  652 
590, 325,  000 
737, 025,  800 
709, 668,  300 
730,  372. 159 


90,  520,610 


13,033, 654 
16,529, 100 
20,  636, 723 

19,  870,713 

20,  450, 420 


236, 
193, 
119, 
140, 
184, 
151, 
141, 
154, 


1,322,503,154 


236,095,565 
275,  070, 380 
264, 300,  970 
282, 607, 504 
264, 428, 735 


.432 
.348 
.311 
.439 
.335 
.361 
.379 


.364 


.319 
.389 
.344 
.398 
.362 


18.11 
19.35 
13.87 
11.73 


18.11 
16.64 
12.81 


11.41 
15.44 
12.44 
11.12 
15.68 
11.96 
12.89 
13.52 


12.99 


11.41 

13.89 
12.26 
14.22 
12.93 


a-11.57 
6-48.76 
c-70.67 

124 
168 
135 
121 
171 
130 
140 
147 

141 

124 
151 
133 
155 
141 

Note.— In  this  table  and  in  the  one  marked  (e),  in  the  column  for  percentages,  those  marked  (a)  are 
in  each  state  the  percentages  which  the  total  product  in  tons  of  that  state  is  of  the  total  product  of  ihe 
group;  those  marked  (6)  are  the  percentages  which  the  product  of  the  given  crop  in  a  state  is  of  the 
product  of  the  nine  crops  in  the  same  state;  and  those  marked  (c)  are  the  percentages  of  the  given  crop 
an  a  state  in  the  total  for  corn,  oats  and  wheat  for  the  same  state. 
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TABLE  II.  (a)— Continued. 
INDIANA — Continued. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in  Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

76-78 
93-95 

333, 252,  000 
303,  692,927 

9,331,056 
8,  503, 402 

103, 628,  040 
94,511,688 

.291 
.311 

11.11 

10.39 
11.11 

118 
121 

1862 
1872 
1895 

92, 855,  454 
85,  541, 000 
121,435,  768 

2,  599, 953 

2,  395,148 

3,  400,  202 

26,  928,  082 
24, 806, 890 

27,  930,  227 

.200 
.257 
.230 

10.35 
10.36 

7.13 
9.19 
8.21 

78 
100 
89 

ILLINOIS. 


138,356, 135 
83,  013, 681 
138,356,135 
177, 095,852 
155,844,350 
109, 091,000 
134,  363,  000 
121,500,  000 
201,378,  000 
203, 391,000 
217,  628,  000 
143,  634, 000 
133, 579, 000 
280,  000,  000 
223, 000, 000 
260, 000,  000 
225, 932, 700 
312,221,000 
240, 452,896 
176,733, 000 
182, 336, 900 
203,  786,  500 
244,544, 000 
268,  998,  000 
209,818,  000 
141,080,000 
278, 060,  000 
259, 125,  000 
187,446,  000 
234,  880,  000 
165,  327, 000 
160,  550, 470 
169,121,491 
255, 136. 554 


3,  873, 972 

2,  324,  383 

3,  873,  972 
4, 958, 683 
4, 363,  642 
3,  054, 548 

3,  762,  164 
3, 402,  000 
5,  638,  584 

5,  694,  948 

6,  093, 584 

4,  021,752 

3,  740,  212 

7,  840, 000 
6, 244, 000 
7,280,000 
6,326,116 

8,  742, 188 
6,732, 681 

4,  948,  524 
5, 105,  433 
5, 706,022 

6,  847,  232 
7,531,944 

5,  874, 904 

3,  950, 240 
7,785,680 

7,  255, 500 
5, 248, 488 

6,  576,  640 

4,  629, 156 
4,495, 413 
4,  735, 402 
7, 143,  824 


32,  821,911 
51,479,442 
103,  767, 101 
51,800,536 
67, 013, 070 
74.281,880 
57,  776,  090 

69,  255, 000 

70,  482, 300 
65, 085, 120 
52, 230, 720 
45,  962,  880 

74,  804, 240 
95,  200, 000 
69, 130, 000 
75, 400,  000 

56,  483, 175 
96,788,510 
86,  563, 043 

102,  505, 140 
85, 698, 343 
81,514,  600 

75,  808,  640 
75,319,440 
65,  043, 580 

57,  842,  800 
80, 637,  400 
62,190,  063 
80,  601,741 
86, 905,510 
61,171,098 
49,  770,  646 
65,  957, 381 
56, 130,  042 


.163 
.399 
.347 
.209 
.319 
.492 
.317 
.470 
.316 
.293 
.213 
.287 
.498 
.301 
.292 
.286 
.250 
.310 
.360 
.580 
.470 
.400 
.310 
.280 
.310 
.410 
.290 
.240 
.430 
.370 
.370 
.310 
.390 
.220 


8.47 
22.15 
26.79 
10.45 
15.36 
24.32 
15.36 
20.36 
12.50 
11.43 

8.57 
11.43 
20,  00 
12.14 
11.07 
10.36 


5.84 
14.24 
12.40 

7.46 
11.41 
17.56 
11.32 
16.77 
11.29 
10.48 

7.60 
10.25 
17.78 
10.76 
10.42 
10.20 

8.93 
11.07 
12.86 
20.72 
16.79 
14.29 
11.07 
10.00 
11.07 
14.64 
10.36 

8.57 
15.36 
13.21 
13.21 
11.07 
13.93 

7.86 


692,666, 153 
566, 332, 000 
698,  232,  000 
988,  932, 700 
911,743, 796 
927,146,500 
865,711,000 
729,  878, 961 


19,  394, 652 
15, 857,296 
19, 550, 496 
27,  690, 116 
25, 528,  826 
25,  960, 102 
24, 239,  908 
20,436,611 


306,  882,  060 
271,795, 270 
238,  082,  960 
296, 213,  175 
371,555, 036 
297,686,260 
281,272,  004 
263, 804, 635 


.275 


.283 
.408 
.321 
.325 


15.82 
17.14 
12.18 
10.70 


9.82 
13.68 
10.93 
10.12 
14.55 
11.47 
11.60 
12.91 


a-22.85 
&-50.36 
c-73.34 


6.380,  643,110 


178, 658, 007 


2,327,  291,400 


.332 


13.03 


11.84 


692,  666, 153 
1,130, 985, 000 
1,675,185,596 
1,427, 296, 400 
1,454,  509, 961 


19,  394,  652 
31,667,580 
46,905,197 
39, 964, 299 
40,  726, 279 


306, 882, 060 
435,  073, 990 
554, 368, 968 
543, 732, 543 
487, 233, 839 


.275 
.322 
.316 
.381 
.335 


15.82 
13.74 
11.82 


9.82 
11.50 
11.30 
13.61 
11.97 
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TABLE  II.  {a)— Continued. 
ILLINOIS— Continued. 


■e 

H 

a 
!* 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Value  in  Dollars. 
Per  Ton. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

76-78 

93-95 

708,  932, 700 
584,  808,  515 

19,  850,116 
16, 374,  639 

201,013,175 
171,858,069 

.265 
.294 

10.13 

9.47 

10.50 

130 
138 

1862 
1872 
1895 

138,  356,135 
217,  628, 000 
255, 136,  554 

3,  873,  971 
6,  093,  584 
7, 143,824 

32,  821,911 
52, 230,720 
56, 130,  042 

.164 
.213 
.220 

8.48 
8.57 

15.84 
7.60 
7.86 

77 
100 
103 

MICHIGAN. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

70,551,020 
67,  068,  000 
59,  954, 000 

96,  947,  700 
119,  379,  101 
105,  775,  300 

97,  272,  000 
97,  898, 9S5 

1,  975,  428 
1,877,904 
1,678,713 
2,714,536 
3,342,615 
2, 961,708 
2,723,616 
2,741,172 

52, 144, 407 
49,  715, 930 
31,724, 400 
45, 464, 626 
62, 582,419 
42,  484, 536 
44, 308,159 
46,  308,  675 

.466 
.591 
.474 
.445 
.524 
.402 
.456 
.473 

26.40 
26.47 
18.89 
16.75 

16.63 
21.12 
16.94 
15.88 
18.72 
14.34 
16.27 
16.89 

a-2.56 
6-19.17 
c-40.87 

122 
155 
124 
117 
138 
105 
119 
124 

62-94 

714,  846, 106 

20,015,692 

374,  733, 152 

.474 

18.72 

16.93 

124 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

70, 551, 020 
114,  333,000 
175, 366,  201 
178, 354,  900 
176,  240,  985 

1, 975,  428 
3, 201,  324 
4,910,  254 
4, 993, 938 
4,  934,  748 

52, 144,  407 
73,192,480 
83, 638,911 
84,  226, 920 
81,530,  434 

.466 
.535 
.456 
.472 
.463 

26.40 
22.86 
17.03 

16.63 
19.09 
16.80 
16.87 
16.52 

122 
140 
120 
124 
121 

76-78 
93-95 

73, 347,  700 
77,  148,  227 

2, 053, 736 
2,  160,150 

31,068, 626 
31,436,  543 

.396 
.407 

15.13 

14.15 
14.55 

108 
107 

1862 
1872 
1895 

15, 190, 137 
16, 987,000 
33,  600, 242 

425,  324 
475, 636 
940, 807 

6,  379,  858 
7,304,410 
10,752,  077 

.290 
.381 
.320 

15.00 
15.36 

10.34 
13.62 
11.43 

76 
100 
84 

WISCONSIN. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
88-86 
87-90 
91-94 

62-94 

51, 107,736 
51, 945, 000 
74, 374, 000 
107,  800,  000 
134,921,582 
111,022,  300 
119, 984,  000 
102,313,509 

1,431,017 
1, 454,  460 

2,  082,  472 
3,018,400 

3,  777,  805 
3, 108,  625 
3, 359, 552 
2,  864,  778 

32,  530, 208 
32,  361,200 
34, 606,  900 
39, 450,  000 
61,483, 641 
41,903,  474 
45,  726,  995 
40, 934,  252 

.401 
.497 
.417 
.347 
.456 
.377 
.389 
.400 

22.73 
22.26 
16.62 
13.07 

14.32 
17.76 
14.91 
12.39 
16.27 
13.48 
13.96 
14.29 

a-2.69 
6-16.99 
c-38.17 

113 
140 
118 
98 
128 
106 
110 
113 

753,468,127 

21,097,109 

328,  996, 670 

.405 

15.59 

14.45 

114 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

51,107,736 
110,  827,000 
196.  971.982 
198, 038, 900 
196,  522, 509 

1, 431,017 
3, 103, 156 
5, 515,216 
5,  545,  089 
5,502,631 

32, 530,  208 
57, 208, 140 
77,  945, 153 
85, 477,422 
75,  835,  747 

.401 
.431 
.379 
.431 
.386 

22.73 
18.43 
14.13 

14.32 
15.39 
13.52 
15.41 

13.78 

113 
121 
106 
122 
109 
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TABLE  II.  (a)— Continued. 


WISCONSIN— 'Continued. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in  Dollars. 

Percent- 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 

Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

76-78 
93-95 

92,  600,  000 
78,342,006 

2,  592,  800 
2,193,  576 

31,242,000 
27,394,254 

.316 
.350 

12.05 

11.27 
12.49 

93 
99 

1862 
1872 
1895 

10,  087,  053 
21,  180,  000 
.    33, 093,  497 

282,  437 
593,  040 
926,618 

4,  034,821 
8,472,000 
9,  928,  049 

.276 

.355 
.300 

14.29 
14.29 

9.85 
12.68 
10.71 

78 
100 
84 

MISSOURI. 


62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

261,702,  796 
286, 894,  000 
310,026,000 
426,  562,  400 
565,  508,  808 
700,  075,000 
737,718,  000 
629,  908,  369 

7,327,678 
8,  033,  032 
8,  680,728 
11,943,747 
15,  834,  246 
19,  602,100 
20, 656, 104 
17,  637,434 

133,934,741 
158, 135,210 
121,925,  700 
116,546,224 
220, 060, 957 
201,785,  290 
240,411,363 
225, 979,782 

.323 
.440 
.353 
.259 
.389 
.288 
.326 
.359 

18.28 
19.69 
14.05 
9.76 

11.52 
15.71 
12.60 
9.25 
13.90 
10.29 
11.64 
12.81 

a-14.03 
&-60.57 
c-81.09 

113 
155 
124 
91 
137 
101 
114 
1*6 

62-94 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

3,918,  395,373 

109,715, 069 

1,418,779,267 

.337 

12.93 

12.02 

119 

261,702,796 
5  0,  87i,000 
775,014,208 
1,  104,130,  000 
1,226,677,369 

7,  327,  678 
15, 424,  388 
21, 700,  397 
30,  915,  640 
34, 346, 966 

133, 934,741 
245,  984,  650 
243,  874, 161 
380, 745, 700 
414,  240,  015 

.323 
.373 
.329 
.345 

;338 

.  18.28 
15.95 
11.24 

11.52 
13.32 
11.76 

12.32 
12.06 

113 
131 
116 
121 
119 

76-78 
93-95 

298, 562,  400 
512,  28i,  617 

8,  359,  747 
14,  343,  885 

80, 706,  224 
141,  478,  427 

.253 
.276 

9.65 

9.02 
9.86 

93 
97 

1862 
1872 
189-5 

82, 483,232 
105,  741,  0o0 

238,072,248 

2,  309,  531 
2,  960,  748 
6,  666,  023 

21,445,640 
33,  837, 120 
47,614, 450 

.179 
.284 
!200 

9.28 
11.43 

6.39 
10.14 
7.14 

63 
100 
70 

IOWA. 


49,  340,  393 
34,  538,  276 
55,  261,240 
62, 997,813 
52,  288, 184 
53, 333, 000 
65,  332, 000 
78,  500,  000 
93,415, 000 
99,019,  000 
101,989,  000 
105,  200,  000 
115,720,  000 
160, 000,  000 
142, 500,  000 
156,  000,  000 
175, 256,  400 
185, 189,  200 
260,192,  840 
173,  289,  000 
175,  487,  600 


1,331,530 
987,072 
1,547,315 
1,763,939 
1,464,  069 
1,493,  324 
1,  829,  296 
2, 198,  000 
2,615,  620 
2,772, 532 
2, 855,  692 
2, 945,  600 
3,  240, 160 
4, 480,  000 

3,  990,  000 

4,  368,  000 

4,  907,  179 

5,  18%  298 
7, 285,  399 
4,  852,  093 
4,913, 652 


9,  374, 675 
13,815,310 
37,370,414 
18,  899,  344 
23, 006,  801 
29, 333, 150 
24, 172,  840 
39,  250,  000 
31,761,100 
22,  774,  470 
18,  358,  020 
32,612, 000 
49,  759,  600 
43,  200,  000 
32,  625, 000 
39,  000, 000 
28, 041,024 
44, 445, 408 
67,  650, 138 
76,  247, 160 
66,  685,  288 


.131 
.257 
.313 
.214 
.327 
.397 
.273 
.412 
.307 
.211 
.160 
.278 
.3*2 
.239 
.205 
.246 

;  160 

.240 
.260 
.440 


6.79 
14.29 
24.15 
10.71 
15.71 
19.64 
13.21 
17.85 
12.14 
8.21 
6.43 
11.07 
15.36 
9.64 
8.18 
8.93 
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TABLE  II.  (a)— Continued. 


IOWA—  Continued. 


so 

cS 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in  Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

„M    I      Per  Ton. 

Bushel,  r 
Gold. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

169,  629,  000 
252,  600, 000 
242, 496,  000 
198,  847,  000 
183, 502, 000 
278,  232,  000 
349,  966, 000 
232, 439,  000 
350, 878, 000 
200,  221, 000 
251,832,150 
81,344,010 
298, 502,  650 

4,  749,612 

7,  072,  800 
6,  789, 888 
5,567,716 
5, 138,  056 
7,790, 496 
9,799,048 
6,  508,  292 
9,  824, 584 

5,  606,  188 
7,051,300 
2, 277, 633 

8,  358, 074 

54, 281,280 
58,  098,  000 
58,199, 040 
59,654, 100 
64,  225,  700 
66,  775,  680 
66,  493,  534 
95,301,164 
105,  263,  483 
64,  070,  566 
67, 994,  681 
36,  604,  805 
53, 730,  477 

.320 
.230 
.240 
.300 
.350 
.240 
.190 
.410 
.300 
.320 
.270 
.450 

11 .43 
8.21 
8.57 
10.71 
12.  §0 
8.57 
6.79 
14.64 
10.71 
11.43 
9.64 
16.07 
6.43 

200 
144 
150 
188 
219 
150 
119 
204 
188 
200 
169 
282 
113 

.180 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

254,  425, 906 
290,  580,  000 
421,928, 000 
633,  756,  400 
794, 158,  640 
863, 572, 000 
1,044, 139,000 
884, 275, 160 

7, 123,925 
8, 136,  240 
11,813, 984 
lv,  /4o, i  /y 
22,  236,  442 
24,  180,016 
29,  235,  892 
24, 759, 705 

102, 466,  544 
124,  ftl7, 090 
123,  504,090 
142,  866, 024 
255,  027,  994 
230  232  420 
292',  796^  078 
273,  933,  535 

.246 
.344 
.262 
.218 
.321 
.267 
.280 
.310 

14.38 
15.30 
10.45 

8  05 

8.88 
12.29 

9.37 

7.79 
1K47 

9.52 
10.00 
11.06 

a-18.57 
6-47.88 
c-75.73 

156 
216 
164 
137 
201 
167 
175 
194 

62-94 

5, 186,  835, 106 

145, 231,383 

1, 545,  343,  775 

.282 

10.64 

10.08 

177 

62-66 

01  — 1  o 

74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

254, 425,  906 
596, 788, 000 
1, 194,  858, 440 
1,395, 850, 600 
1,744,912,160 

7, 123,925 
16,710,  064 
33,  456, 036 
39,083,817 
48, 857, 541 

102,  466, 544 
198  261  580 
304*  721,'  170 
437, 390,  568 
502, 503,  913 

.246 
.279 
.247 
.313 
.288 

14.38 
11.86 
9.11 

8.88 
9.96 
8.82 
11.19 
10.28 

156 
175 
>  155 
196 
181 

76-78 
93-95 

473, 756,  400 
631,678,810 

13,  265, 179 
17,  687,007 

99, 666,  024 
158, 3^9, 963 

.197 
.251 

7.51 

7.02 
8.95 

128 
157 

1862 
1872 
1895 

49,  340, 393 
101,989,  000 
298, 502,  650 

1,381,531 
2,  855, 692 
8,  358,  074 

9,374,675 
18,  358,  020 
53,  730,  477 

.131 
.160 
.180 

6.79 
6.43 

4.68 
5.70 
6.43 

80 
100 
113 

MINNESOTA. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

16, 965,  448 
24, 328, 000 
30, 877, 000 
45, 046, 900 
68,  572, 650 
77,  090, 800 
81,252, 000 
89,  814,  904 

475,  033 
681, 184 
864, 556 
1,261,313 
1, 920,  034 
2, 158, 543 
2, 275,  056 
2,514,817 

10,  436, 658 
16, 690, 430 
13, 259,  530 
16,019,  801 
27,  936, 128 
26,  967,184 
27, 970, 132 
34, 046, 100 

.387 
.547 
.385 
.337 
.407 
.350 
.344 
.379 

21.97 
24.50 
15.33 
12.70 

13.84 
19.55 
13.75 
12.04 
14.55 
12.49 
12.29 
13.54 

a-  1.55 
6-12.39 
c-24.23 

121 
171 
121 
106 
128 
109 
108 
119 

62-94 

433, 947, 702 

12, 150,  536 

173,  325, 963 

.388 

14.26 

13.49 

118 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

16,965,448 
47, 657, 000 
83,  787,  950 
132, 551, 400 
152, 985,904 

475,  033 
1,334,  396 
2, 346,  063 
3,711,439 
4,  283, 605 

10, 436,  658 
26,100,480 
29, 684,  429 
51,778,134 
55,  326,  262 

.387 
.457 
.339 
.391 
.362 

21.97 
19.56 
12.65 

13.84 
16.33 
12.11 
13.95 
12.92 

121 
143 
106 
122 
113 
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TABLE  II.  (a)— Continued. 


MINNESOTA—  Continued. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Value  in  Dollars. 
Per  Ton. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

76-78 
93-95 

37, 706,  900 
79, 993,  494 

1,055,793 
2,  239,818 

12,937,001 
23,  867,  842 

.321 
.298 

12.25 

11.45 
10.66 

105 
93 

1862 
1872 
1895 

3, 983,426 
7,  988,  000 
35, 956,  690 

111,535 
223, 664 
1.006,  787 

1,513, 901 
2,  875,  680 
.  7, 191,338 

.262 
.319 
.200 

13.57 
12.86 

9.35 
11.41 
7.14 

82 
100 

63 

NEBRASKA. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-36 
87-90 
91-94 

5, 955,  736 
17,  423,  000 
25, 317,  000 
146,  222,  000 
263,  358,  200 
458,  933,  900 
442,  220,  000 
495,931,419 

166,761 
487,844 
708,  876 
4,  094,  216 
7,  374,  030 
12,850, 149 
12, 382, 160 
13,  886, 079 

4, 249,  086 
8, 274,  330 
7,688,020 
28,  090,5^0 
78,187,250 
92.  101,676 
111,644, 033 
136,  983,218 

.425 
.379 
.272 
.182 
.298 
.201 
.253 
.276 

25.48 
16.96 
10.84 
6.86 

15.29 
13.53 
9.72 
6.50 
10.63 
7.17 
9.02 
9.86 

a-  6.64 
fc-53.42 
c-76.98 

268 
237 
171 
114 
186 
126 
158 
173 

62-94 

1,  855,  361,  2t5 

51,950,115 

467,218, 133 

.249 

8  99 

8.88 

155 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

5,9  5, 736 
39,  240,  000 
271,  789,  000 
693,  375, 100 
845,001,419 

166,  761 
1,0*8,720 
7,610,  092 
19,414,503 
23,  660,  039 

4, 249,  086 
13,4  07,350 
58, 638,  894 
170,  240,  552 
220, 682, 251 

.425 
.2b5 
.207 
.246 
.261 

25.48 
12.20 
7.71 

15.29 
10. 19 
7.38 
8.77 
9.33 

268 
179 
130 
154 
164 

76-78 
93-95 

118, 222,  000 
296,819, 488 

3,310,216 
8,  310,  946 

22,  490,  520 
72,016,  376 

.178 
.243 

6.79 

6.35 
8.67 

116 

152 

1862 
1872 
1895 

7,  589,  000 
125,  685,  069 

212,492 
8,  519, 182 

1,366,  020 
22,  623,  312 

.160 
.180 

6.43 

5.70 
6.43 

100 
113 

KANSAS. 


62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

62-94 

33,  262,  527 
55,  831,000 
117,389,  000 
339,  999,  400 
416,768,  360 
626. 402,  900 
530,  510,  000 
468, 972, 430 

931,351 
1,563,  268 
8, 286,891 
9,519,  983 
11,669,514 
17,53^,281 
14, 854, 280 
13,131,228 

18,817,098 
31,366,  880 
42,  868,940 
73, 787,686 
152, 773,  954 
154,  224,  074 
140,  929,  388 
154,  654,  025 

.356 
.449 
.328 
.206 
.367 
.246 
.266 
.330 

20.21 
20.07 
13.04 
7.75 

12.73 
16.02 
11.70 
7.35 
13.09 
8.79 
9.49 
11.78 

a-  9.27 
6-47.10 
c-74.65 

183 
230 
168 
105 
188 
126 
136 
169 

2,589,135,617 

72,  495,  796 

769, 422,  045 

.289 

10.61 

10.32 

148 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

76-78 
93-95 

33, 262,  527 
157,155,  000 
552,  003, 160 
923,779,500 
922, 935, 430 

931.351 
4, 400, 340 
15, 456, 088 
25,  865,  826 
25,  842, 191 

18,817,  098 
59,616, 670 
143,434, 688 
280,  292, 586 
267,261,023 

.356 
.317 
.249 
.304 
.290 

20.21 
13.55 
9.28 

12.73 
11.31 
8.88 
10.84 
10.34 

183 
162 
127 
155 
148 

263,  299,  400 
386,014,176 

7,  372, 383 
10, 808, 397 

56, 146,  686 
122, 632, 525 

.199 
.318 

7.62 

7.12 
11.35 

107 
163 

1862 
1872 
1895 

6, 814,  601 
29, 631,000 
204, 759,746 

190,  809 
829,  668 
5,  733, 273 

2,180,  672 
6, 518,  820 
61,427,924 

.221 
.195 

.300 

11.43 
7.86 

7.88 
6.97 
10.71 

113 
100 
154 
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TABLE  II.  (&). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1362  to  1895,  mduaive ,  of 
the  differences  between  the  average  farm  or  home  gold  values  of  Indian  Corn  per  ton 
[n  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri ,,Min^ota 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  the  corresponding  values  in  Iowa,  together  with  an  exhibit 
of  the  fluctuations  in  said  states  that  have  occurred  in  thirty-five  years  m  those  aver- 
age  values  by  reason  of  changes  in  transportation  charges  and  from  various  local  causes 
of  price  variation.  — , 


Years. 


62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 


67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 


^Differences. 


62-94 


76-78 
93-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


Obio. 

Ind. 

Illinois. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Mo. 

Mian. 

Neb. 

Kan. 

Average 
Ten  States. 

4.65 
5.94 
4.87 
5.25 
6.17 
4.01 
4.34 
3.77 

2.53 
3.15 
3.07 
3.33 
4.21 
2.44 
2.89 
2.46 

.94 
1.39 
1.60 
3.14 
—1.35 
5.03 
1.60 
1.85 

7.75 
8.83 
7.57 
8.09 
7.25 
4.82 
6.27 
5.83 

5.44' 
5.47 
5.S4 
4.60 
4.80 
3.96 
3.96 
3.23 

2.64 
3.42 
3.23 
1.46 
2.43 
.77 
1.64 
1.75 

4.96 
7.26 
4.38 
4.25 
3.08 
2.97 
2.29 
2.48 

6.41 
1.24 
.35 
— 1.29 

—  .84 
—2.35 

—  .98 
—1.20 

3.85 
3.73 
2.33 

—  .44 
1.62 

—.73 

—  .51 
.72 

2.390 
2.516 
2.15* 
1.947 
T.441 
1.834 
1.273 
1.432 

4.65 
5.66 
5.31 
5.16 
3.96 

2.fi3 
3.93 
3.44 
3.03 
2.64 

.94 
1.54 
2.48 
2.42 
1.68 

7.75 
9.13 
7.48 
5.68 
6.23 

5.44 
5.43 
4.70 
4.22 
3.49 

2.64 
3.36 
2.94 
1.13 
1.77 

4.96 
6.37 
3.29 
2.76 
2.63 

6.41 
.23 
—1.44 
—2.42 
—  .96 

3.85 
1.35 
.06 
—  .35 
.05 

2.390 
2.409 
2.032 
1.530 
1.410 

4.76 

2.91 

1.7. 

6.85 

4.37 

1.94 

3.41 

—  1.20 

.24 

1.619 

5.53 
3.78 

3.51 
2.15 

2.56 
1.54 

7.44 
5.59 

4.43 
3.53 

2.09 
.90 

4.62 
1.70 

—  .70 

—  .29 

.11 

2.39 

2.028 
1.412 

6.14 
5.07 
3.21 

2.45 
3.49 
1.78 

1.16 
1.90 
1.43 

5.66 
7.92 
5.00 

5.17 
6.98 
4.28 

1.71 
4.44 
.71 

4.07 
5.71 
.71 

—4.68 

3.20 
1.27 
4.28 

1.592 
2.098 
1.132 

Variations  in  Values  Due  to  Changes  in  Transportation  Charges 


AND  OTHER  CAUSES. 


62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 


62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 


1.44 
2.73 
1.66 
2.04 
2.96 
.80 
1.13 


1.44 
2.45 
2.10 
1.95 
.75 


1.55 


76-78 
93-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


2.32 
.57 


2.93 
1.86 


.75 
1.37 
1.28 
1.55 
2.43 

.66 
1.11 

.68 


2.29 
2.74 
2.9i 
4.49 


.75 
2.15 
1.66 
1.25 


1.13 


1.73 
.37 


.67 
1.71 


2.95 
3.20 


2.29 
2.89 


3.77 
3.03 


2.93 
4.01 
2.75 
3.27 
2.43 


1.45 
1.01 


2.93 
4.31 
2.66 


2.21 
2.24 
2.31 
1.37 
1.57 
.73 
.73 


2.21 
2.20 
1.47 
.99 
.26 


1.93 
2.71 
2.52 
.75 
1.72 
.06 
.93 
1.04 


1.93 
2.65 
2.23 
.42 
1.06 


3.91 
2.89 


2.62 
.77 


2.51 
3.25 
2.78 


.84 
3.10 
.18 


1.20 
.30 


1.94 
3.75 
1.05 


4.25 
6.55 
3.67 
3.54 
2.37 
2.26 
1.58 
1.77 


4.25 
5.66 
2.58 
2.05 
1.92 


11.09 
5.92 
5.03 
3.39 
3.84 
2.33 
3.70 
3.48 


11.09 
4.91 
3.24 
2.26 
3.72 


1.23       2.70  3.48 


.19 


1.00 
3.73 


3.91 
.99 


5.00 


4.58 
4.46 


.29 
2.35 


.22 
1.45 


4.58 
2.08 
.79 
.38 
.78 


.97 


.39 


1.258 
1.384 
1.023 
.815 
.309 
.702 
.141 


1.258 
1.277 
.900 
.378 
.278 


.487 


2.00 
5.01 


.280 


•The  figures  generally  indicate  the  excess  of  values  over 
denotes  the  opposite. 


tbose  of  Iowa;  the  minus  sign,  however, 
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TABLE  II.  (c). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  by  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive, 
of  the  acres  planted  to  Indian  Corn  in  the  ten  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  together  with  the 
total  product  of  corn  in  said  states,  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its  total  farm  or  home 
value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  values  per  bushel 
and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Year. 

Total  Area 
in  Acres. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in  Dollars. 

Average 
Value  Per 
Ton  in 
Dollars. 

Gold. 

Average  Value 
Per  Bushel  in 
Cents. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Currency. 

Gold. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

12,195,876 
12,221, 193 
12,  962,008 
14, 120,  694 
15, 334,004 
14,213, 086 
14,  252,  554 
17,  357,716 
18,765, 587 
16,560,  397 
17,840, 580 
21,287,040 
22, 624, 959 
26,037,529 
28, 366, 500 
29, 468,  880 
29,  868, 500 
31,288,400 

35,  823,  294 
37, 051,300 

36,  223,  058 

37,  653, 332 
38, 437,  733 
40, 229,  090 
42,  096,  591 
38, 901,790 
41,326,  025 
44,  065, 974 
38,616,  920 
43, 081,256 
39,  620, 117 
41,078,  380 
31,452,709 
47, 907,797 

470,902,954 
303,  309,215 
404, 602,  276 
548, 075,  165 
516,  550,  797 
397, 605, 000 
474,  841,000 
482,  350,  000 
657,  385,  000 
636,157, 000 
693,  625, 000 
567, 538, 000 
513,  688,  000 
908,  840,  000 
846, 086, 000 
912,050,  000 
962, 187,200 
1,118, 677,  000 
1,130,  065,  837 
808, 119,  000 
1,  037, 506, 600 
1,038, 446,700 
1,251,596, 000 
1,321,917,000 
1,076,  247,000 
843,211,000 
1, 362, 154,  000 
1,486,007,000 
941,637,  000 
1,  398,  664,  000 
1,082,  951,000 
1 , 093, 022,  333 
647,  975,  466 
1,  439,  025,  650 

13,185,283 
8,  492,  658 
11,328,864 
15,346,104 
14,463,422 
11, 132,940 
13, 295,548 

13,  505,  800 
18,406,780 
17,812,396 
19,421,500 
15, 891, 064 

14,  383,  264 
25, 447, 520 
23,  690,  408 
25, 537, 400 
26, 941,242 
31,322,956 
31,641,843 
22, 627,  332 
29, 050, 185 

29,  076,  508 
35, 044,688 
37,013,  676 
30,134,916 
23,  609, 908 
38, 140, 312 
41,608,196 
26,  36  5,  836 
39,  162,  592 

30,  322,  628 
30,  604, 625 
18, 143,313 
40, 292,  7 1 8 

136,268,  270 
184,  861,372 
348,  666,358 
209,313, 152 
253,700,  969 
275,912,780 
243,  846,  840 
290,  554, 000 
264, 528, 840 
215, 833,820 
189,549,  020 
203,  049, 140 
287,014, 540 
302,017,800 
259,712,  640 
263, 928,  500 
233, 609,577 
334, 870,  299 
381,284,089 
443,  034,  280 
452,  251, 109 
364,  343, 824 
342, 138,  850 
346, 886, 290 
324,  182,720 
324,641,450 
383,  071, 980 
326, 497, 461 
421,665, 400 
483, 214, 299 
375,919,752 
335,  924,  831 
267,016,573 
322,  379,  356 

93,  888,  838 
1 1 8  8fi5  862 
161  432  756 

Jul,  lUi,    1  0\J 

149,449, 591 
188,  499,820 
199, 209,  027 
179,715,  121 
239,416,496 
238,  869,  542 
197,919,613 
168, 129,  981 

1  CO    1  QP^  fl7G 

lot)  loo,  u/y 
255, 155, 926 
267,587,771 
244,  389,  594 
259, 969,  573 

7.12 
14.00 
14.25 

9.74 
13.03 
17.89 
13.52 
17.73 
12.97 
11.11 

8.66 
11.47 
17.74 
10.52 
10.32 
10.18 

8.67 
10.69 
12.05 
19.58 
15.57 
12.53 

9.76 

9.37 
10.76 
13.75 
10.04 

7.85 
15.99 
12.34 
12.40 
10.98 
14.72 

8.00 

28.9 
61 .0 
86.2 
38.2 
49.1 
69.4 
51.4 
60.2 
40.2 
33.9 
27.3 
35.7 
55.8 
33.2 
30.7 
28.9 
24.3 

19.9 

39.2 
39.9 
27.3 
36.5 
50.1 
37.9 
49.6 
36.3 
31.1 
24.3 
32.1 
49.7 
29.5 
28.9 
28.5 
24.3 
29.9 
33.7 
54.8 
43.6 
35.1 
27.3 
26.2 
30.1 
38.5 
28.1 
22.0 
44.8 
34.5 
34.7 
30.8 
41.2 
22.4 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

66,  833, 775 
64, 588, 943 
78,  312, 976 
113,791,409 
140,386, 052 
158,416,  746 
162, 910, 709 
155, 232, 462 

2,  243, 440,  407 
2,012,181,000 
2,  411,  008, 000 
3,629,  163,  200 
4, 094,  368,  437 
4, 688,  206, 700 
4, 633, 009, 000 
4, 222,612, 799 

62.  816,  331 
56.341,068 
67,  508, 224 
101, C16, 570 
114,  642,316 
131, 269, 788 
129, 724,  252 
118, 233, 158 

1,132,810,  621 
1,074,  842,  460 
89),  446,  520 
1,059,  268,517 
1,611,439,777 
1,  377, 551,  684 
1,455,  876,291 
1,462,075, 455 

712,136, 867 
857  910  18fi 
803,  340, 599 
1,005, 556,  515 

11.34 
15.21 
11.90 
9.90 
14.06 
10.49 
11.22 
12.  37 

50.5 
53.4 
37.1 
29.2 

31.7 
42.6 
33.3 
27.7 
39.4 
29.4 
31.4 
34.6 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

66,  833,  775 
120, 276,  960 
203, 528, 062 
270, 592, 894 
.  279,  -241,  381 

2, 243, 440,  407 
8, 909,501,000 

6,  391,594,  037 

7,  377, 043, 300 
8,012,410,799 

62,816,  331 
109,  466,  028 
178, 964,633 
206, 557, 213 
224, 347,  502 

1, 132,810, 621 
1,683, 274, 440 
2,  062, 437, 445 
2, 597, 478,  523 
2,  593,  310,  396 

712, 136,  867 
1,405, 394,859 
1,976,  866,829 

11.34 
12.84 
11.05 
12.58 
11.51 

50.5 
43.1 
32.3 

31.7 
35.9 
30.9 
35.2 
32.2 

62-94 
67-04 

9  tO,  473,  072 
373,  639,  397 

27, 933,  989, 543 
25, 690,  549, 136 

782, 151, 707 
719,335,  376 

10, 069,311,325 
8,  936,  500, 704 

9,  285, 187,  374 
8,  573, 050, 507 

11.87 
11.92 

36.1 
34.8 

33.2 
33.4 

67-78 
79-86 
87-94 

2-6,  693, 328 
298,  802, 798 
318,143,171 

8,  052, 352,  200 
8,782,  575,137 
8,  855, 621,  799 

225,  465,  862 
245,912,104 
247, 957,410 

3,  079,  557, 497 
2, 988, 991,461 
2,917, 951,746 

2,  666, 107,  300 

12.27 
12.15 
11.77 

37.6 

34.4 
34.0 
33.0 

67-78 
79-82 
83-94 

256,  693,  328 
140,  386,  052 
476, 559,917 

8,  052,  352, 200 
4,  094, 368, 437 
13, 543,  828,  499 

225, 465,  862 
114, 642, 316 
379,  227, 198 

3,  029, 557, 497 
1,611,439,  777 

4,  295, 503,  430 

2, 666, 107, 300 

12.27 
14.06 
11.33 

37.6 

34.4 
39.4 
31.7 

67-80 
81-94 

323,  305, 022 
549,  834, 275 

10, 301,095, 037 
15,389,  454, 099 

288, 430,  661 
430,904,715 

3,745,711,885 
5,190,  788,819 

3,  382, 261,688 

11.73 
12.05 

36.1 

32.8 
33.7 

76-78 
93-95 

87,  703,  880 
120,  438,  886 

2,  280,  323,  ?00 

3,  180, 023, 449 

76, 169,050 
89,  040, 656 

757,250,717 
925,  320, 780 

737, 968,  744 

9.69 
10.39 

27.8 

27.1 
29.1 
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TABLE  II.  {d). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895  inclusive,  of 
the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for  the  Indian  Corn  raised 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by 
different  calculations,  explained  in  the  table. 

CORN— TEN  STATES. 


Average  Values  Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Method  for  Correcting 

Allowingfor 

Accord- 

Averages adopted  in 

Influence  of 

Corresponding  to 

Average 

ing  to 

Simple 

this  report.  (2) 

Changing 

Column. 

Relative 

Years 

Division 

Freight 

of  Indices 

Import- 

Per Ton.(l) 

Rates 

for  Ten 

ance. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bushel. 

Per  Ton  (3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

States 

(a) 

62-66 

$11.34 

$11.40 

$0,319 

$10.14 

131 

138 

139 

146 

137 

67-70 

15.21 

14.98 

.423 

13.60 

176 

181 

186 

182 

164 

71-74 

11.90 

11.68 

.327 

10.66 

92 

141 

146 

140 

139 

75-78 

9.90 

9.72 

.272 

8.90 

114 

117 

122 

114 

111 

79-82 

14.06 

14.09 

.399 

13.78 

162 

170 

189 

163 

170 

83-86 

10.49 

10.83 

.303 

10.13 

121 

131 

139 

125 

130 

87-90 

11.22 

11.57 

.324 

11.43 

130 

139 

156 

135 

140 

91-94 

12.37 

12.66 

.354 

12.36 

143 

153 

169 

147 

154 

62-66 

11.34 

11.40 

.319 

10.14 

131 

138 

139 

146 

137 

67-73 

12.84 

12.44 

.348 

11.16 

148 

150 

153 

150 

143 

74-80 

11.05 

11.02 

.309 

10.12 

127 

131 

139 

127 

131 

81-87 

12.58 

12.89 

.361 

12.51 

145 

156 

171 

148 

155 

88-94 

11.51 

11.87 

.332 

11.59 

133 

143 

159 

139 

145 

62-94 

11.87 

11.87 

.333 

11.41 

137 

143 

156 

139 

143 

76-78 

9.69 

9.12 

.255 

8.22 

142 

110 

112 

112 

113 

93-95 

10.39 

10.54 

.295 

10.26 

120 

127 

140 

128 

1862 

7.12 

9.31 

.261 

8.85 

82 

112 

121 

83 

113 

1872 

8.65 

8.28 

.232 

7.31 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1895 

8.00 

8.04 

.225 

8.04 

92 

97 

110 

096 

99 

(a).  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  Method. 
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TABLE  II.  (e). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  product,  in  bushels  aDd  tons,  of  the  Indian  Corn  raised  in  the 
seven  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and 
California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  arid 
the  average  home  or  farm  value,  per  bushel  and  ton,  in  gold  and  currency,  and  sim- 
ple index  numbers  showing  the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each  year 
or  period  of  years  was  of  the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

NEW  YORK. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


24,  073,  257 
24, 073,  257 
22,  628, 862 
25, 344,  325 
22,  809,  893 
19, 500,  000 
20,910,  000 
1  9,  ]  00,  000 
19, 426,  000 
17, 483,  000 
19,  231,000 

17,  692, 000 
16,  807,  000 
19, 750,  000 
21,000,  000 
22,  700,  000 
25, 020, 000 
22,  704,  000 
27, 895  680 
20, 085,  000 
21, 187,500 
17,512,700 
22,  674,  0  0 
22, 448, 000 
22, 426,  000 
23,410,  000 
22, 870, 000 
20, 475,  000 
17,101,000 
22,  080,  000 
17,414,  000 
15, 255,  48:-! 
13,  854,040 

18,  014,170 


118,  929,594 
78, 936,  000 
71,213,  000 
88, 470,  000 
91,872,180 
85, 060,  700 
83, 856,  000 
68, 603,  523 


118, 929,594 
133, 342, 000 
155, 876, 680 
149, 743,100 
129, 049, 523 


Tons. 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


674, 052 
674,051 
633, 608 
709,  641 
638,  (i77 
546, 000 
585,  480 
534, 800 
543,  928 
489,524 
538,  468 
495, 376 
470, 596 
553, 000 
588, 000 
635, 600 
700,  560 
635,712 
781,079 
562, 3*0 
593, 250 
490, 356 
634, 872 
628, 544 
627, 928 
655, 480 
640, 360 
573, 300 
478, 828 
618, 240 
487, 592 
427, 153 
387,913 
504,  397 


3, 330,  029 
2,  210,  208 

1,  993,  964 

2,  477, 160 
2, 572,  421 
2,381,700 
2,  347,  968 
1,920,  898 


3,  330,  029 
3, 733,  576 
4, 364, 547 
4,192,810 
3,613,  386 


15,888,  350 
24,  073, 2S7 
38,016,488 
24, 077,109 
26,  459, 475 
25, 740,  000 
23,419,  200 
19,673  000 
16,  900,  620 
14, 336,  060 
13, 461,700 

12,  384,  400 
15,  630,510 
14,615,000 

14,  280,  000 

13,  620,  000 
12,510,000 
13,  849,440 

15,  900,  538 
15, 465,  450 
16,314,  375 

12,  784,  271 

13,  604,  400 
13,019,840 
12, 558, 560 
13, 343,  700 
13, 264,  600 
10,  032,  672 
11, 115,  672 
14, 572,  556 
10,  448,  242 

8,  390,516 
8, 450,  964 
8,  106,  377 


128,514,679 
85,  732,  820 
55,  812,670 
55,  025,  000 
61,529,803 
51,967,071 
47, 756,  644 
41,862,278 


128,  514,  679 
125,914, 980 
100, 405, 4^8 
97, 090, 596 
76, 275.  222 


Average  Value  Per 


Bushel, 
Gold. 


.455 
.643 
.778 
.678 
.862 
.953 
.825 
.849 
.786 
.752 
.621 
.628 
.827 
,.656 
.640 
.591 
.500 
.610 
.570 
.770 
.770 
.730 
.600 
.580 
.560 
.570 
.580 
.490 
.6-^0 
.660 
.600 
.550 
.610 
.450 


Ton. 


Cur'ncy  Gold 


23.57 
35.71 
60.00 
33.93 
41.43 
47.14 
40.00 
36.79 
31.07 
29.28 
25.00 
25.00 
33.21 
26.43 
24.29 
21.43 


16.24 
22.96 
27.78 
24.23 
30.78 
34.04 
29  48 
30.31 
28.06 
26.85 
22.18 
22.43 
29.53 
23.42 
22.85 
21.11 
17.86 
21.79 
20.36 
27.50 
27.  ro 
26.07 
21.43 
20.71 
20.00 
20.36 
20.71 
17.50 
23.21 
23.57 
21.43 
19.64 
21.79 
16.07 


.852 
.703 
.591 
.670 
.611 
.569 
,610 


.648 
.591 


38.59 
38.79 
28.00 
22.21 


38.  F9 
33.73 
23.00 


24.29 
30.46 
25.12 
21.12 
23.92 
21.82 
20.  34 
21.79 


24.29 
27.73 
21.99 
23.15 
21.11 


a-9.68 
b  7.26 
c-39.30 
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TABLE  II.  (e)— Continued. 


NEW  YORK —  Continued. 


go 
o5 

<o 

>* 

Total  Prc 
Bushels. 

>DUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Aver  a 

Bushel, 
Gold. 

GE  VALU 

To 
Cur'ncy 

e  Per 
n. 
Gold. 

m 

1 

§ 
o 
u 
a> 

09 
» 

rs 

a 

62-94 
67-94 

686,940,997 
568,011,403 

19, 234,  348 
15,904,319 

528, 200, 965 
399,  686, 286 

.660 
.656 

27.46 
25.13 

23.59 
23.44 

106 

76-78 
93-95 

68,  720, 000 
47, 123, 693 

1,924,160 
1,319,463 

40,410, 000 
24, 947,  857 

.573 
.529 

21.00 

20.48 
18.91 

92 
85 

1862 
1872 
1895 

24,  073,  257 
19,231,000 
18,014,  170 

674, 051 
538,468 
504, 397 

15,  888,  350 
13,461,700 
8, 106,  377 

.450 
.621 
.680 

23.57 
25.00 

16.24 
22.18 
22.66 

73 
100 
72 

1  ENNSYLVANIA. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

161,134,310 
130,802, 000 
155,968, 000 
171,435, 000 
178, 428,500 
167,942,400 
169, 587,  060 
158,107,117 

4,511,761 

3,  662, 456 

4,  367, 104 
4, 800, 180 
4,  995,  998 
4, 702, 387 
4, 748, 438 
4, 426,  999 

151,448,566 
123,9^3,190 
105,985, 340 
90,  879, 900 
110,022, 141 
88, 999, 188 
86,  948,  553 
86,810,175 

.592 
.756 
.609 
.502 
.561 
.530 
.513 
.549 

33.57 
33.83 
24.27 
18.93 

21.15 
27.00 
21.77 
17.95 
20.02 
18.93 
18.31 
19.61 

a-18.23 
&-19.43 
c-49.98 

lit 

142 
115 

94 
105 
100 

96 
103 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

62-94 

161,134,310 
250.949,000 
307, 566,  700 
290,965,  200 
282, 789,177 

4,511,761 
7,026, 572 
8,611,868 
8,147,025 
7,918, 097 

151,448,566 
202, 664, 570 
171,713,  591 
167,  864,098 
151,306,228 

.592 
.674 
.534 
.577 
.535 

33.57 
28.84 
19.94 

21.15 
24.08 
19.08 
20.60 
19.11 

111 

127 
100 
108 
101 

1,293,  404, 387 

36,215, 323 

844, 997,053 

.578 

23.33 

20.66 

109 

76-78 
93-95 

1862 
1872 
1895 

127, 435, 000 
115, 460,  798 

3,  568, 180 
3,  232, 902 

65, 359, 900 
54, 669,  486 

.500 
.473 

18.32 

17.86 
16.91 

94 

89 

30,  721,  821 
43, 964, 000 
43,512,681 

860,211 
1,230, 992 
1,218,355 

17,  204,  221 
26,  378, 400 
16,969,946 

.390 
.532 
.390 

20.00 
21.43 

13.78 
19.01 
13.93 

72 
100 
73 

KENTUCKY. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 

87-  90 
91-94 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 

88-  94 

165, 906,169 
219, 582,000 
224, 342, 000 
228, 922, 100 
277, 900, 870 
329, 408,  800 
278,412, 000 
287,  500,  357 

4, 645,  373 
6, 148,  296 
6, 281,576 
6, 409,819 
7,781,224 
9,  223, 446 
7,  795,  536 
8, 050, 010 

98, 448, 665 
122, 000,  990 
101,214, 930 

81,080, 840 
132, 044,777 
125,  630, 026 
115, 196,455 
119, 756,  207 

.374 
.443 
.404 
.336 
.475 
.381 
.414 
.417 

21.19 
19.84 
16.11 
12.65 

13.35 
15.83 
14.45 
11.99 
16.97 
13.62 
14.78 
14.88 

a-28.36 
6-67.72 
c-83.43 

114 
135 
123 
104 
145 
116 
126 
127 

165, 906,169 
395, 410, 000 
428,212,070 
514, 373, 700 
503,  072, 357 

4, 645, 373 
11,071,480 
11,989,  938 
14,  402,  463 
14,226,026 

98, 448,  665 
196,  533, 220 
164,411,049 
231,682, 494 
204, 297,462 

.374 
.415 
.367 
.450 
.402 

21.19 
17.75 
13.71 

13.35 
14.82 
13.12 
16.09 
14.36 

114 
126 
112 
137 
123 
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TABLE  II.  (e)— Continued. 
KENTUCKY — Continued. 


u 

62-94 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  Per 

Percentages. 

Index  Nos. 

Bushel, 
Gold. 

Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

2,011,974, 296 

56, 335,  280 

895,  372,  890 

.409 

15.89 

14.53 

124 

99 
112 

76-78 
93-95 

168,722,  100 
229,839,688 

4,724,219 
6, 435, 51 1 

56, 398,  S40 
84,  479,  6a6 

.326 
.368 

11.94 

11.64 
13.13 

1862 
1872 
1895 

63, 534, 000 
93,939,331 

1,  778,  952 
1,690,  908 

23,507,580 
25,  363,619 

.328 
.420 

13.21 

11.72 
15.00 

100 
127 

VIRGINIA. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

24, 369,  908 
75,319,  000 
76, 094, 000 
79, 533, 000 
128, 291,600 
120, 979,  700 
143, 578,  000 
128,982,924 

682, 357 
2, 108, 932 
2, 130,  632 

2,  226, 924 

3,  592, 165 
3,  387, 432 
4,020,184 
3,611,522 

17,790,  033 
59,  401,940 
47,231,960 
37,  745, 8  >0 
67,116,  944 
62, 350, 730 
70,  103,750 
63, 058,012 

.459 
.629 
.557 
.450 
.523 
.515 
.488 
.488 

26.07 
28.17 
22.17 
16.95 

16.42 
22.48 
19.88 
16.07 
18.68 
18.41 
17.44 
17.46 

a-10.95 
fc-50.28 
c-70.36 

89 
122 
108 

87 
102 
100 

95 

95 

62-R6 
67-73 
64-80 
81-87 
88-94 

24, 369, 90S 
132,  331,000 
163, 802, 600 
221,763, 700 
234,  880, 924 

682, 357 
3, 705, 268 
4,586,473 
6, 209, 384 
6, 576, 666 

17, 790,  033 
94,421,420 
78,734,124 
118, 401,450 
115,452,162 

.459 
.596 
.457 
.534 
.49.4 

26.07 
25.48 
17.17 

16.42 
21.28 
16.33 
19.07 
17.55 

89 
110 

89 
104 

95 

62-94 

777, 148,  132 

21,760,148 

424,799,189 

.514 

19.52 

18.35 

100 

76-78 
93-95 

58, 200,  000 
96,037,062 

1,629,  600 
2,689,038 

26, 226, 000 
41,561, 362 

.437 
.433 

16.09 

15.69 
15.46 

85 
84 

1862 
1872 
18J5 

18, 184,000 
32, 607, 158 

509, 152 
913, 000 

10,546,720 
12,  061, 648 

.M4 
.370 

<0.71 

18.37 
13.21 

100 

72 

GEORGIA. 


62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

15, 695, 909 
114,831,000 
92,435, 000 
90,  518, 000 
98, 929,140 
118,  899,  v00 
1  125,172,000 
139, 643, 012 

439, 486 
3,215,268 
2, 588,180 
2, 534, 504 
2,770,016 
3, 329, 197 
3, 504,816 
3,910,004 

23, 857,  782 
113,888, 060 
81,413,  680 
61,572,780 
72,531,281 
75,512,313 
77, 195, 944 
83, 820, 753 

.957 
.791- 
.790 
.644 
.733 
.635 
.617 
.600 

54.29 
35.42 
31.46 
24.29 

34.20 
28.27 
28.22 
23.03 
26.18 
22.68 
22.03 
21.44 

a-11.22 
b-77.40 
c-83.27 

141 
117 
116 

95 
108 
94 
91 
88 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

15, 695, 909 
182, 772,  000 
157,578,640 
207, 329, 400 
232, 748,  012 

439, 486 
5,117,616 
4,412,202 
5, 805,  z23 
6,516,944 

23,  857,  782 
172,767,260 
113, 684,516 
138,  668, 548 
140,814,487 

.957 
.789 
.690 
.669 
.605 

54.29 
33.76 
25.77 

34.20 
28.19 
24.66 
23.89 
21.61 

141 
116 
102 
99 

89 

62-94 

796, 123, 961 

22, 291,471 

589,  792, 593 

.686 

26.46 

24.51 

101 

84 
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TABLE  II.  (e)— Continued. 

GEORGIA—  Continued. 


to 
t-l 

8 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  Per 

to 

$> 
be 

c3 

a 

to 
« 

<D 

DO 

o 

fc:. 

X' 
<x> 

n 

Bushel, 
Gold. 

Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

76-78 
93-95 

1862 
1872 
1895 

70,418,  000 
110, 994,493 

1,971,704 
3, 107,  846 

44, 286, 780 
56, 533,918 

.613 

.509 

22.46 

21.90 
18.19 

90 
75 

00 
100 
60 

1>3, 777,  000 
42,  172,481 

665,  756 
1,180,  831 

20, 448, 220 
17,290,717 

.679 
.410 

30.71 

24.24 
14.64 

TEXAS. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

20,  295,  863 
88, 743,  000 
100,  540,  000 
186,  396,  000 
192, 745,  800 
277,  055,  800 
316,  426,  000 
274,786,  641 

568,  284 
2, 484,  804 
2,815,120 
5,219,  088 
5, 396,  883 
7,  757,  548 
8, 859,  928 
7,694,026 

19, 078,111 
70, 667,  340 
75, 158, 190 
96,  494,  -'40 
135,  278,  509 
155,  385,  800 
152, 140, 552 
143,  850,  299 

.592 
.636 
.670 
.490 
.702 
.560 
.480 
.523 

33.57 
28.44 
26.70 
18.49 

21.15 
22.70 
23.95 
17.53 
25.07 
20.03 
17.17 
18.70 

a-20.53 
6-77.77 
c-85.80 

163: 
167 
176 
13G> 
184 
147 
126 
137 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

20,  295,  863 
161,267,000 
310,364,500 
450, 338, 600 
514,722,  641 

568,  284 
4,515,476 
8, 690,  206 
12,  609, 481 
14, 412,234 

19,078,111 
124,813,  530 
182,  960,  065 
264, 220,  384 
256, 980,  951 

.592 
.646 
.564 
.586 
.499 

33.57 
27.64 
21.05 

21.15 
23.08 
20.14 
20.95 
17.83 

163 
161 
148- 
154 
131 

62-94 

1,  456,  988,  604 

40,  795,  681 

848,  053,  041 

.559 

20.79 

19.95 

146 

76-78 
93-95 

155, 396,  000 
238,415,  206 

4,351,088 
6,  675,  626 

70, 764,  240 
105,312,705 

.444 
.442 

16.26 

15.85 
15.77 

116- 
116 

1862 
1872 
1895 

00 

100< 
81 

27,  934,  000 
107, 905,  565 

782, 152 
3,  021,356 

12,011,620 
33, 450,  725 

.381 
.310 

15.36 

13.62 
11.07 

CALIFORNIA. 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-^2 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

478, 169 
3,  624,  000 
5, 491,000 
8,117.250 
10,818,  700 
15,  366,  800 
17,  877, 000 
11, 331,562 

13, 388 
101,472 
153, 748 
227,283 
302, 924 
430,  270 
500, 556 
317,284 

525, 985 
3, 712, 500 
5, 192, 300 
6, 869, 850 
8,610, 473 
10,228, 720 
11,290,646 
7, 035, 383 

1.10 
1.024 
.946 
.846 
.796 
.666 
.716 
.621 

39.29 
36.59 
33.77 
30.23 
28.42 
23.77 
25.56 
22.17 

C-1J3 
6-2.74 
c-7.36 

124' 

im 

107 
95 

90> 
75 
81 
70 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

478,169 
7, 498,000 
15,129,050 
25, 493, 700 
24, 505, 562 

13,  388 
209, 944 
423,613 
713,  824 
686, 156 

525, 985 
7,320,140 
12,  638,  948 
17,523, 555 
15, 457, 199 

1.10 
.976 
.835 
.687 
.631 

39.29 
34.87 
29.84 
24.55 
22.53 

1*4 
1 10 
94 
78- 
71 

62-94 

73,104, 481 

2,  046, 925 

53, 465,  857 

.727 

25.95 

82 

76-78 
93-95 

6,617, 250 
5,820,414 

185, 283 
162,  971 

5, 264,  850 
3, 068,  094 

.796 
.527 

28.42 
18.83 

90 

60 

1862 
1872 
1895 

478,169 
1, 400,  000 
2,256,852 

13, 389 
39, 200 
63, 192 

525,985 
1,400, 000 
1,196, 132 

124 
100 

60' 

.887 

35.71 
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TABLE  II.  (/). 

An  exhibit,  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the 
differences  in  the  average  farm  or  home  gold  values  of  Indian  Corn  in  the  states  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas  and  California,  and  the 
corresponding  values  in  Iowa,  together  with  an  exhibit  of  the  fluctuations  in  said 
states  that  have  occurred  in  thirty -five  years  in  those  average  values  by  reason  of 
changes  in  transportation  charges  and  from  various  local  causes  of  price  variations. 


Differences. 


Years. 


62-66.. 
67-70., 
71-74.. 
75-78. 
79-82. 
83-86. 
87-90 
91-94. 


62-66. 
67-73. 
74-80.. 
Sl-87. 
58-94. 


62-94. 


76-78. 
93-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


New 
York. 


15.41 
18.17 
15.75 
13.33 
12.45 
12.30 
10.34 
10.73 


15.41 
17.77 
13.17 
11.96 
10.83 


13.51 


13.46 
9.96 


16.48 
9.64 


Pa. 


Va. 


Ky. 


12.27 
14.54 
12.40 
10.16 
8.55 
9.41 
8.31 
8.55 


12.27 
14.05 
10.28 
9.41 

8.83 


10.84 


13.31 
7.50 


7.54 
10.19 
9.51 
8.28 
7.21 
8.89 
7.44 
6.40 


7.54 
11.30 
7.81 
7.88 
7.27 


8.67 
6.51 


12.67 
6.78 


4.47 
4.86 
4.32 
4.90 
4.08 


4.45 


4.62 
4.18 


6.02 
8.57 


Ga. 


25.32 
15.98 
18.85 
15.24 
14.7) 
13.16 
12.03 
10.38 


25.32 
18.23 
15.84 
12.70 
11.33 


14.88 
9.24 


Texas. 


12.27 
10.41 
14.58 
9.66 
13.60 
10.51 
7.17 
7.64 


12.27 
13.22 
11.37 

9.76 
7.55 


8.83 
6.82 


7.92 
4.64 


Cal. 


30.41 
24.30 
24.40 
22.44 
16  95 
14.25 
15.56 
11.11 


30.41 
24.91 
21.02 
13.36 
12.25 


25.97 
12.50 


Average 
Seven 
States. 


5.51 
4.76 
5.65 
2.28 
3.47 
2.84 
1.69 
1.25 


5.51 
5.93 
3.52 
2.71 
1.58 


!.25 
.87 


5.11 
1.50 


Variations  in  Value  Due  to  Changes  in  Transportation  Charges  and  other  Causes. 


62-66.. 
67-70.. 
71-74.. 
75-78. 
79-82. 
83-86.. 
87-90 
91-94. 


62-66. 
67-73. 
74-80., 
81-87.. 
88-94., 


52-94. 


76-78., 
93-95. 


1862. 

1872, 
3895. 


5.77 

4.77 

1.14 

.93 

17  11 

7.63 

20.53 

4.64 

8.53 

7.(14 

3.79 

7.77 

5.77 

14.42 

3.89 

6.11 

4.90 

3.11 

1.48 

10  64 

9.94 

14.52 

4.78 

3.69 

2.66 

1.88 

.71 

7.03 

5.10 

12  56 

1.41 

2.81 

1.05 

.81 

1.01 

6.50 

8.96 

7.07 

2.60 

2.66 

1.91 

2.49 

.61 

4.95 

5.87 

4.37 

1.97 

.70 

.81 

1.01 

1.29 

3.82 

2.53 

5.68 

.82 

1.09 

1.05 

.33 

2.17 

3.00 

1.23 

.38 

5.77 

4.77 

1.14 

.98 

17.11 

7.63 

20.53 

4.64 

8.13 

6.55 

4.90 

1.37 

10.02 

K.58 

15.03 

5.C6 

3.53 

2.78 

1.41 

.83 

7.63 

6.73 

11.14 

2.65 

2.32 

1.91 

1.48 

1.41 

4.49 

5.12 

3.48 

1.84 

1.19 

1.33 

.87 

.59 

3.12 

2.91 

2.37 

.71 

3.87 

3.08 

1.87 

.96 

6.22 

5.23 

5.99 

2.36 

3.82 

3.34 

2.27 

1.13 

6.67 

4.19 

10.81 

2.38 

.32 

.46 

.11 

.69 

1.03 

2.18 

1.92 

1.60 

24.72 

6.84 

5.81 

6.27 

2.53 

10.33 

3.28 

16.09 

4.24 

.38 

5.08 

2.62 

.63 
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TABLE  II.  (g). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  Indian  corn 
raised  in  the  seven  states  of  Mew  York,  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency 
and  the  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  of  the  same  per  bushel  and 
ton,  together  with  the  index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872  having 
been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


506,809,922 
711,837,000 
726,083,000 
853,391,350 
978,986,790 
1,114,713,600 
1,134,908,060 
1,068,955,136 


506,809,922 
1,263,569,000 
1,538,530,240 
1,860,007,500 
1,926,768,196 


7,095,684,858 
6,588,874,936 


2,291,311,350 
2,093,700,390 
2,203,863,196 


2,291,311,350 
978,986,790 
3,318,576,796 


2,802,099,240 
3,786,775,696 


655,508,350 
843,691,354 


55,273,247 
198,024,000 
340,408,238 


Tons. 


14,190,677 
19,931,436 
20,330,324 
23,894,958 
27,411,630 
31,211,981 
31,777,426 
29,930,744 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 
Currency. 


14,190,6771 
35,379,932; 
43,078,847 
52,080,210! 
53,949,510; 

198,679,1761 
184,4S8,499 


64,156,7181 
58,623,611 
61,708,1701 


64,156,718 
27,411,630 
92,920,151 


78,458,779 
106,029,720 


18,354,234 
23,623,357 


1,547,651 
5,544,672 
9,531,431 


439,663, 
579,306, 
472,009, 
429,668, 
587,133, 
570,073, 
560,632, 
546,193, 


821 
840 
070 
430 
928| 
848| 
544 
107 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy  Gold 


439,663,821 
924,435,120 
824,547,811 
1,035,451,125 
960,583,711 


4,184,681,588 
3,745,017,767 


1,480,984,340 
1,157,207,776 
1,106,825,651 


1,480,984,340 
587,133,928 
1,676,899,499 


0.547 
0.649 
0.584 
0.478 
0.600 
0.511 
0.494 
0.511 


0.547 
0.611 
0.513 
0.557 
0.499 


0.540 
0.540 


0.565 
0.553 
0.502 


0.565 
0.600 
0.505 


1,748,982,931 
1,996,034,836 


308,710,610 
370,576,118 


0.557 
0.527 


30.98 
29.06 
23.23 
17.98 


30. 
26.13 
19.14 


21.06  19.30 
20.30  19.28 


23.08 


23.08 


22.29 


0.459 
0.439 


16.82 


33,618,5551 
107,754,2401 
114,442,1641 


0.4221  21.71)  15.07| 
0.544|  19.41  17.221 
0.336|  |  12.01| 


88 
100 
70 
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TABLE  II.  (A). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895  inclusive,  of 
the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for  the  Indian  Corn  raised 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia.  Georgia,  Texas  and  California,  the 
different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations 
explained  in  the  table. 


CORN— SEVEN  STATES. 


Average  Values  Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Method  for  Correcting 

Allowing 

Accord- 

Averages Adopted  in 

for 

Corresponding  to 

ing  to 

this  report.  (2) 

Influence  of 

Column. 

Average 

Relative 

Years 

Simple 

Changing 

of  Indices 

Import- 

Division. 

Freight 

for  Seven 

ance. 

(1) 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bushel. 

Rates.  (3) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

States. 

(a) 

62-66 

$19.55 

$20.38 

.571 

$15.74 

114 

121 

125 

122 

113 

67-70 

23.18 

23.07 

.646 

19.18 

135 

138 

153 

134 

134 

71-74 

20.85 

21.11 

.59L 

16.33 

121 

126 

130 

123 

123 

75-78 

17.07 

16.97 

.475 

15.56 

99 

101 

124 

100 

101 

79-82 

21.42 

21.14 

.592 

18.54 

124 

126 

148 

120 

128 

83-86 

18.26 

18.34 

.514 

16.37 

106 

109 

130 

104 

111 

87-90 

17.65 

17.67 

.495 

16.85 

102 

105 

134 

101 

106 

91-94 

18.25 

18.29 

.512 

17.91 

106 

109 

143 

103 

110 

62-66 

19.55 

20.38 

.571 

18.02 

114 

121 

125 

122 

113 

67-73 

21.82 

21.86 

.612 

17.22 

127 

130 

137 

125 

111 

74-80 

18.32 

18.32 

.513 

13.26 

106 

109 

106 

106 

109 

81-87 

19.88 

19.87 

.556 

17.22 

115 

119 

137 

112 

120 

88-94 

17.81 

17.84 

.500 

16.00 

104 

106 

127 

101 

107 

62-94 

19.30 

19.30 

.540 

18.58 

112 

115 

148 

110 

115 

76-78 

16.41 

16.33 

.457 

13.95 

95 

97 

111 

95 

98 

93-95 

15.69 

15.80 

.442 

15.80 

91 

94 

126 

89 

90 

1862 

15.07 

88 

90 

74 

1872 

16.79 

.470 

12.55 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1895 

12.01 

14.49 

.406 

13.86 

70 

86 

110 

78 

80 

(a).  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  II.  (i). 

.An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  Indian  eorn 
raised  in  those  states  of  the  United  States  not  included  in  the  seventeen 
whose  statistics  are  given  in  tables  (a)  to  (h)  inclusive,  with  the  total  value 
of  the  same  in  currency  and  the  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  of 
the  same  per  bushel  and  ton,  together  with  the  index  numbers  for  those 
yalues,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

|  Index  Nos.       1 1 

Per 
Bushel. 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

2,750,250,329 
2,724,018,000 
3,137,091,000 
4,482,554,550 
5,073,355,227 
5,802,920,300 
5,767,917,060 
5,291,567,935 

77,007,008 
76,272,504 
87,838,548 
125,511,528 
142,053,946 
162,481,769 
161,501,678 
148,163,902 

1,572,474,442!  0.378 

20.42 
21.56 
15.57 
11.86 
15.48 
11.99 
12.49 
13.55 

13.50 
16.72 
14.01 
11.03 
15.48 
11.99 
12.49 
13.55 

128 
158 
133 
104 
147 
114 
118 
128 

1867-70   

1,654,149,300 
1,367,455,590 
1,488,936,947 
2,198,573,705 
1,947,625,532 
2,016,508,835 
2,008,268,562 

0.468 
0.392 
0.309 
0.433 
0.336 
0,350 
0.380 

1871-74   

1879-82   

1883-86   

1887-90   

1891-94   

1862-66   

2,750,250,329 
5,173,070,000 
7,930,124,277 
9,237,050,800 
9,939,178,995 

77,007,008 
144.845,960 
222,043,480 
258,637,423 
278,297,012 

1,572,474,442 
2,607,709,560 
2,886,985,256 
3,632,929,648 
3,553,894,007 

0.378 
0.410 
0.346 
0,393 
0.358 

20.42 
18.00 
13.00 
14.05 
12.77 

13.50 
14.73 
12.34 
14.05 
12.77 

128 
139 
117 
133 
121 

1867-73   

1874-80   

1881-87   

1888-94   

1862-94   

1867-94   

35,029,674,401 
32,279,424,072 

980,830,883 
903,823,875 

14,253,992,913 
12,681,518,471 

0.374 
0.374 

14.53 
14.03 

13.36 
13.34 

127 
126 

1867-78   

1879-86   

10,343,663,550 
10,876,275,527 
11,059,484,995 

289,622,580 
304,535,715 
309,665,580 

4,510,541,837 
4,146,199,237 
4,024,777,397 

0.376 
0.381 
0.364 

15.57 
13.55 
13.00 

13.43 
13.61 
13.00 

127 
129 
123 

1887-94   

1867-78   

1879-82   

1883-94   

10,343,663,550 
5,073,355,227 
16,862,405,295 

|  289,622,580 
142,053,946 
472,147,349 

4,510,541,837 
2,198,573,705 
5,972.402,929 

0.376 
0.433 
0.354 

15.57 
15.48 
12.65 

13.43 
15.48 
12.65 

127 
147 
120 

1867-80   

1881-94  

13,103,194,277 
19,176,229,795 

366,889,440 
536,934,435 

5,494,694,816 
7,186,823,655 

0.372 
0.375 

14.98 
13.38 

13.28 
13.38 

126 
127 

3,375,831,550 
4,023,714,803 

94,523,284 
112,664,013 

1,065,961,327 
1,295,876,878 

0.299 

11.28 

10.68 
11.50 

1  

101 
109 

0.322|  11.50 
I  1  

1862   

1  

526,176,201 
891,649,000 
1,779,433,888 

|  

14,732.934 
24,966,772 
49,824,149 

169,886,825 
297,303,260 
436,821,510 

0.222)  11.53 
0.296  11.91 
0.246|  8.77 

7.94 
10.56 
8.77 

75 
100 
83 
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TABLE  II.  (j) 

An  exhibit  for  various  years,  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895  inclusive, of  the 
different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for  the  Indian  Corn  raised  in 
the  leading  seventeen  states  of  the  United  States,  the  different  average  values  and  in- 
dex numbers  having  been  calculated  by  different  methods,  explained  in  the  table. 


Average  Values  Obtained  By  — 

Index  Numbers. 

Method  for  Correcting 

All 

Allowing 
for 

Corresponding  to 

Average 

Accord- 

Years 

C]  rn  ril  P 

Division 

Averages  Adopted  in 

Influence  of 

Column  — 

of 

ing  to 

this  Report.  (2) 

Changing 

Indices 
for 

Relative 
Import- 

Per Ton.  (1) 

Freight 
Bates. 

Seventeen 

ance. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bushel. 

Per  Ton.  (3) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

States. 

(a) 

62-66 

13.50 

$13.22 

$0,370 

$11.28 

128 

132 

135 

136 

129 

67-70 

16.72 

16.62 

.465 

14.73 

158 

166 

176 

162 

152 

71-74 

14.01 

13.59 

.381 

11.81 

133 

136 

141 

133 

133 

75-78 

11.03 

11.19 

.313 

10.25 

104 

112 

122 

108 

111 

79-82 

15.48 

15.52 

.435 

14.74 

147 

155 

176 

146 

156 

83-86 

11.99 

12.35 

.346 

11.39 

114 

124 

136 

116 

124 

87-90 

12.49 

12.81 

.359 

12.53 

118 

128 

150 

121 

129 

91-94 

13.55 

13.80 

.386 

13.50 

128 

138 

161 

129 

139 

62-66 

13.50 

13.22 

.370 

11.28 

128 

132 

135 

136 

129 

67-73 

14.73 

14.35 

.402 

12.31 

139 

144 

147 

140 

137 

74-80 

12.34 

12.50 

.350 

11.24 

117 

125 

134 

119 

124 

81-87 

14.05 

14.31 

.401 

13.61 

133 

143 

163 

133 

143 

88-94 

12.77 

13.08 

.366 

12.71 

121 

131 

152 

123 

132 

62-94 

13.36 

13.36 

.375 

11.53 

127 

134 

138 

127 

134 

76-78 

10.68 

10.58 

.296 

9.38 

101 

106 

112 

105 

108 

93-95 

11.50 

11.61 

.325 

11.38 

109 

116 

136 

110 

117 

1862 

7.94 

7.42 

.208 

7.06 

75 

74 

84 

60 

78 

1872 

10.56 

10.00 

.280 

8.37 

100 

89 

100 
96 

1895 

8.77 

9.35 

.262 

9.22 

83 

94 

110 

(a)  Computed  bj  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  II.  (k). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  by  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  of 
the  acres  planted  to  Indian  Corn,  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union  not  included  in 
the  ten  states,  the  statistics  of  which  are  given  in  Table  (c),  (called  exterior  states  in 
this  report),  together  with  the  total  product  of  corn  in  said  states  in  busheis  and  tons, 
and  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its 
average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Year. 

Total  Area 
in  Acres. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in  Dollars. 

Average 
Value  Per 
Ton  in 
Dollars. 

Average  Value 
Per  Bushel  in 
Cents. 

Bushels.  • 

Tons. 

Currency. 

Gold. 

Cur- 
iei)cy 

Gold. 

Gold. 

18G2 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

2,  077,  838 

3,  091,248 
4, 476,744 

4,  869,  486  . 
18,  972,534 
18, 307,163 
20,  634,692 
19,745,5^9 
19,881,390 
17,530,740 
17, 686,  256 
17,910, 108 
18,411,959 
18,753,842 
20,  666,  864 
^u,  yuu,  Zoo 
21,716,500 
21,797,050 
26,  494,  548 
27,210,725 

29,  436,  487 

30,  648,  557 

31,  246,  047 
32,901,060 
oo,  oy  / ,  o  i  / 

33,  490,  930 

34,  346,738 
34, 260, 082 
33,  353,  843 
33, 123,  259 
31,  006, 54 1 
30, 958,085 
31,  129,560 
34, 168, 033 

93, 726,  394 
95,008,166 
125,849,  127 
156,  352,  688 
351,  b9 4, 498 
370,715,000 
431,686,  000 
392, 170, 000 
436,  870,  000 
355,  741,000 
399,  094,  000 
361,736,000 
336,  460,  500 
412,  2/9,  000 
437,741,500 
430,  508,  000 
426, 031,550 
429,224,790 
587,  3ii8,  706 
386,  797,  000 
579,  518,  500 
512,  620, 195 
54.i,  932,  000 
614,  259,  000 
589, 194,  000 
612, 950,  000 

625,  636,  00U 

626,  885,  00O 
548,  333,  000 
661,490,  000 
545,513,000 
526,  47-t,  798 
564, 794,  586 
712,  112,  930 

2,  624, 339 
2, 660,  229 

3,  523,  775 

4,  377,  876 
9, 839,  046 

10,  380,  020 
12,087/208 
10,980,760 
12,  232,  360 

9, 960, 748 
11, 174,632 
10,212,  608 

9,  420,  8H4 
11,542,412 
12,  256,  762 
12,  054,  224 
11,928,  883 
12,018,  294 
16,446, 324 
10,  830,316 

16,  226,518 

14,  353,  365 
15, 230,  096 
17, 199,  252 
16, 497,432 
17,162,600 
17,517,808 

17,  552,  780 

15,  353,  324 

18,  521,720 
15, 274,364 
14, 741,267 
15,814,248 

19,  939, 162 

50,781,308 
93,  228,  237 
179,  051,325 
114,855,546 
337,  965,  326 
335,035,610 
325,  665,  620 
367,978,700 
337,310, 19u 
262,  442,  080 
245,600/270 
244, 133, 880 
263, 028, 540 
253,  428, 13U 
215,778, 570 
216,714,900 
207,543, 828 
245,615,918 
298, 430,410 
316,447,890 
331,616,066 
293,707,661 
29«,596,  710 
288,  788,  340 
286,128,280 
321,465,  320 
294,  489,  600 
271,421,368 
332,768,051 
353,  224,959 
266, 226,  878 
255, 700,  796 
287,702,  589 
245, 129,  750 

35, 151,902 
59,  945,  757 
82,  900,  763 
82,  006,  859 
251, 108,237 
241,895,711 
240, 336,  422 

303,  421, 161 

304,  718, 948 
240,749,313 
218, 005, 639 
219,103,  882 
234,  008, 269 
224,  720,  293 
203, 148,  642 
213, 486,265 

13.39 
22.53 
23.52 
18.73 
25.52 
23.30 
19.88 
27.63 
24.91 
24.17 
19.51 
21.45 
24.84 
19.47 
16.57 
17  71 
17 '.39 
20.44 
18.15 
29.22 
20.44 
20.46 
19.61 
16.79 
17 . 34 
18^73 
16.81 
15.46 
21.67 
19.06 

17   A  Q 

17.35 
18.19 
12.30 

54.2 
98.1 
142.3 
73.4 
96.2 
90.4 
75.4 
93.8 
77.2 
73.8 
61.5 
66.9 
78.1 
61.5 
49.3 
50.3 
48.7 

37.5 
63.0' 
65.8 
52.4 
71.4- 
65.2 
55.6 
77.3 
69.7 
67.6 
54.6 
60.0 
69.5 
54.5- 
46.4 
49.5 
48.7' 
57.2 
50.8 
81.8 
57.2 
57.3 
54.9' 
47.0 
48.6 
52.4 
47.1 
43.3 
60.7 
53.4 
48.8- 
48.6 
50.9- 
.  34.4 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

33,  487,  850 
78, 568,774 

71  fiQO 

1 1,  ooy,  uoo 
82, 037,  439 
104,  938,  M0 
128,  393,281 
loo,  401,  oyo 
126, 217,  445 

822, 330,  873 
1,631,441,000 
1,456,  031,500 
1,706,510,  050 

1,  982,908,996 
2,260,005,  195 
2,413,  804,  000 

2,  29c5,271,3&4 

23,  025,  265 
45,  680,  348 
40,  768,  882 
47,  782,  281 
55,521,452 
63,  2«0, 145 
67,586,512 
64,351,599 

775,  881,742 
1,365, 990, 120 
1,015,204,770 

893,  465,  428 
1,192,  110,284 
1,167,220,991 
1,220, 144,339 
1, 162,  855, 192 

511,113,518 
1,090,372,  242 
911,867,103 
848,  899,  028 

22.19 
23.87 
22  36 
17 '.76 
21.47 
18.44 
18  05 
18 '.07 

91.3 
83.7 
69.7 
52.4 

62.1 
68.8 
62.6- 
49.7 
60.1 
51.6 
50.5 
50.6 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

33,  487,  8r>0 
131,695,b78 
148,  740,  996 
218,  •  31,  423 
228, 178, 108 

822,  330,  873 
2,751,012, 000 
3,  059,  564,  046 

3,  8H9,  270,  695 

4,  099,  125,384 

23,  025,  265 
77,  028,  336 
85, 667,  793 
107,  499, 579 
114,775,511 

775,881,742 
2,118, 166, 350 
1,700,540,  296 
2,  136,  750,  267 
2,  061,534,211 

511, 113,518 
1,768,231,076 
1,626,953,  625 

22!  95 
18.99 
19.88 
17.96 

94.3 
77.0 
55.6 

62.1 
64.2 
53.2 
55.7 
50.3 

62-94 
67-94 

760, 634, 255 
727, 146,405 

14,571,302,  998 
13,748,972, 125 

407,  996,  484 
384,971,219 

8,  792, 872,  866 
8,016, 991, 124 

8,104,582,  697 
7,  593,469,  179 

19.86 
19.72 

60.3 
58.3 

55.6 
55.2 

67-78 
79-86 
87-94 

232,  145, 276 
233,332,  091 
261,6^9,038 

4,  793, 982, 550 
4,242,914,191 
4,712,075,  384 

134,231,511 
118,  801,597 
131,938,  111 

3,  274,660,318 
2,359,331,275 
2, 382,  999,  531 

2,851, 138,  373 

21.24 
19.86 
18.06 

68.3 

59.4 

5r>.  6 

50.5 

67-78 
79-82 
83-94 

232,  145,276 
104,  9  i8,  810 
390,  062,319 

4, 793,  982,  55(0 
1,982,  908,996 
6,y72, 080,579 

134,231,511 
55,521,452 
.  195,218,256 

3,  274,660,318 
1,192,110,  284 
3,  550, 220,  522 

2,  851,138,373 

21.24 
21.47 
18.19 

68.3 

59.4 
60.1 
50.9 

67-80 
81-94 

280,  436,  874 
446,709, 531 

5,810,576,  046 
7,  938,  396,  079 

162,696,129 
222,  275,  090 

3,818,706, 646 
4, 198,  2s4, 478 

3,  395, 184,  7"1 

20.86 
18.89 

65.7 

58.4 
52.9 

76-78 
93-95 

63, 283, 597 
96,  255,  678 

1,294,281,0  0 
1,803,  381,314 

36,  239,  869 
50,491,677 

610,037,2^8 
788,  533, 135 

624,  178,  735 

17.22 
15.61 

49.4 

48.2 
43.7 
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TABLE  II.  (1). 


An  exhibit  of  the  total   product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  Indian  corn 

raised  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union  not  included  in  the  seventeen  states 
whose  statistics  are  given  in  tables  (a)  to  (h)  inclusive,  with  the  total  value  of 
the  same  in  currency  and  the  average  gold  and  currency  values  of  the  same 
per  bushel  and  ton,  together  with  the  index  numbers  for  those  values,  the 
year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


315,520.951 
919,604,000 
729,948,500 
853,118,700 
1,003,922,206 
1,145,291,595 
1,278,895,940 
1,229,316,248 


Tons. 


315,520,951 
1,487,443,000 
1,521,033,806 
1,979,263,195 
2,172,357,188 


3,834.588 
25,748,912 
20,438,558 
23,887,323 
28,109,822 
32,068,164 
35,809,086 
34,420,855 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel. 
Gold. 


336,217,921 
786,683,280 
543,195,700 
463,796,998 
604,976,356 
597,147,143 
659,511,795 
616,662,085 


8,834,588, 
41,64S,404l 
42,588,946! 
55,419,369 
60.826,001! 


Per  Ton. 


0.781 
0.621 
0.672 

0.603 
0.521 
0.516 
0.502 


336,217,921 
1.193,731,230 
875,992,4851 
1,101,299,1421 
1,100,950,500| 
-■ 


0.781 
0.632 
0.536 
0.556 
0.507 


4,608,191,278 
4,271,973,357 


1, 793,  o  75, 978 
1,202,123,499 
1,276,173,880 


0.562 
0.552 


0.591 
0.559 
0.509 


1,793,675,978 
604,976,356 
1,873,321,023 


Cur'ncyl  Gold. 


38.06 
30.55 
26.58 
19.42 


38.06 
28.66 
20.57 


22.02 
22.31 


25.60 


2,069,723,715 
2,202,249,642 


0.591 
0.603 
0.513 


25.60 


0.5841 
0.530 


24.57 


331,326,688 
417,957,017| 


0.4671  18.53 


27.88 
22.19 
24.01| 
17.461 
21.52 
18.621 
18.42 
17.92 


27.88 
22.57 
19.15 
19.87 
18.10 


20.08 
19.74 


21.11| 
19.981 
18.17 


21.111 
21.521 
18.311 


20.84| 
18.94| 


16.69| 
15.551 


17,162,7531  0.307 
137,816,030|  0.609 
130.687.5861  0.352 


15.941 
24.481 


10.98| 
21.761 
12.561 


128 
102 
110 
80 
99 
86 
85 
82 


128 
104 


97 
92 
83 


50 
100 
58 


92 
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TABLE  II.  (m). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  acres 
planted  to  Indian  Corn  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total  product  of  the  same  in 
bushels  and  tons,  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency,  the  average  yield 
per  acre,  the  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Total  Area  in 
Acres. 


62-94 
67-94 

67-78 
79-86 
87-94 


67-78 
79-82 
83-94 


67-80 
81-94 


76-78 

93-95 


14, 273,714 
15,312, 441 
17, 438, 752 
18,  990,  180 
34, 306, 538 
32, 520,  249 

34,  887,  246 
37, 103,  245 
38,646,977 
34, 091,137 

35,  526,  836 
39,197,148 
41,036,918 
44,841,371 
49, 033,  364 
50,369, 113 
51,585,000 
53, 085, 450 
62,317,842 
64, 262, 025 
65,  659,  546 
68,301,889 
69,683,780 
73, 130, 150 
75, 694,208 
72,  392,  720 
75, 672, 763 
78,  326,  056 
71,970,763 
76,  204,515 
70,  626, 658 
72, 036,  465 
62, 582,  269 
82,  075,  830 


100,  321,  625 
143,157,717 
149, 852, 039 
195, 828, 848 
245, 324,  863 
286,810, 027 
298,  362,  302 
281, 449,  907 


100,321,625 
251,972, 838 
352,  269, 058 
489, 124,318 
507, 419,  489 


1,701,107,328 
1,600,785, 703 


488,  838, 604 
532,134,  890 
579,  812, 209 


488,  838, 604 
245, 324, 863 
866, 622, 236 


604,241,896 
996,  543,  807 


150, 987, 477 
216,  694,  564 


Total  Product  is 


Bushels. 


564,629,348 
398,317,381 
530,  451,403 
704,427,853 
867, 945, 295 
768,  320, 000 
906,  527,  000 
874,  520, 000 
1,094,  25  >,  000 
991,898,  000 
1,092,719, 000 
932,  274,  000 
850,  148,  500 
1,321,069,000 
1,283,  827,500 
1,342, 558,  000 
1,388,218, 750 
1,547,901,790 
1,717,434,543 
1,191,916,000 
1,617,025,  tOO 
1,551,066, 895 
1,  795,  528,  000 
1,936,176, 000 

1,  665,  441,  000 
1,456,161,000 
1,987,790,000 
2,112,892, 000 
1, 489,  970, 000 

2,  060, 154,  000 
1,628,  464, 000 
1,619,496,131 
1, 212, 770, 052 
2,  151,  138,580 


3,065,  771,280 
3, 643, 622,000 
3,  867, 039,  500 
5, 335,  673, 250 
6,  077,  277, 433 
6,948,211,895 
7,046,813, 000 
6,  520,  884,183 


3,065,  771,280 
6, 660, 513, 000 
9,  451,158,  083 
11,216,313, 995 
12,111,536,183 


42, 505,  292, 541 
39,439,  521,261 


12,  846, 334, 750 
13,025,489, 328 
13,567,697,183 


12, 846,  334,750 
6,077,  277,433 
20,  515, 909,  078 


16, 111,671,083 
23,  327,  850,178 


4, 014, 604, 250 
4,  983, 404, 763 


Tons. 


15,  809,  6  22 
11, 152,  887 
14,  852, 639 
19,723,980 
24,  302, 468 
21,512, 960 
25, 882, 756 
24, 486,  560 
30,639, 140 
27,773,144 
30, 596, 132 
26,  103, 672 
23,  804, 158 
36,989, 932 
35,947, 170 
37,591,624 
38,  870,  125 
43,341,250 
48,  088, 167 
33, 457,648 
45, 276, 703 
43,  429,  873 
50, 274,781 
54,  212,  928 
46,  632,  348 
40,772, 508 
55, 658, 120 
59,160,  976 
41,719, 160 
57,  684,  312 
45,  596, 992 
45, 345,  892 
33,957,561 
60.  231.880 


85,  841,596 
102,  021,416 
108,  277,106 
149. 398,  851 
170, 163,  768 
194,  549, 933 
197,310,  764 
182, 584, 757 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 
Currency. 


85,  841,596 
186, 494,  364 
264,  632, 426 
314, 056, 792 
339,123, 013 


1,190,  148,191 
1.  104,  306, 595 


359,  697, 373 
364,713, 701 
379,  895, 521 


359, 697, 373 
170,163,  768 
574, 445,  454 


451,126, 790 
653, 179,805 


112, 408,919 
139,  535, 333 


Yield 
Per 
Acre  in 
Bushels. 


187, 049, 578 
278,  089,  609 
527,718, 1  S3 
324,168,  698 
591,666,295 
610, 948,  395 
569,512,  460 
658, 532,  700 
601,839,  030 
478,275,900 
435, 149,  290 
447, 183, 020 
550,  043,  080 
555,  445,  930 
475, 491,210 
480,  643,400 
441,153,  40=) 
580,486,217 
679,714, 499 
759,  482, 170 
783,  867,175 
658,051,485 
640,  735,  560 
635,  674,  630 
610,311,000 
646, 105,  770 
677,561,580 
597,918,829 
754, 433,  451 
836, 439, 228 
642, 146,  630 
591,625,  627 
554,719,162 
567, 509, 106 


Average 


Value  Per 
Bushel  in  Cts 


1,908, 
2, 440, 
1,910, 
1,952, 
2,  803, 
2,544, 
2, 676, 
2.  624, 


692, 363 
832,  580 
651,290 
733,  945 
550, 061 
772,  675 
020, 630 
930, 647 


1,908, 692, 363 
3, 801,440, 790 
3,762, 977, 741 
4, 734, 228,  790 
4, 651, 844,507 


18,  862,184,191 
16, 953, 491,828 


6,304,217,815 
5,  348,  322, 736 
5, 300, 951, 277 


37.3 
25.9 
30.4 
27.1 
25.3 
23.6 
25.9 
23.5 
28.3 
29.1 
30.7 
23.8 
20.7 
29.4 
26.1 
26.6 
26.9 
20.2 
27.6 
18.6 
24.6 
22.7 
25.8 
26.5 
22.0 
20.1 
26.2 
27.0 
20.7 
27.0 
23.1 
22.5 
19.4 
26.3 


Value 
Per 
Ton  in 
,  Dollars. 
Currency.  Gold.  | 


30.5 
25.5 
25.8 
27.2 
24.8 
24.2 
23.6 
23.2 


30.5 
26.4 
26.8 
22.9 
23.8 


25.0 
24.6 


6, 304,217,815 
2, 803,550,  061 
7,  845,  723,  952 


7,  564,418,  531 
9,  389, 073, 297 


1,397,288, 015 
1,713, 853,  895 


26.3 
24.5 
23.4 


26.3 
24.8 
23.6 


25.0 
23.4 


26.5 
23.0 


33.1 
69.8 
99.5 
46.0 
68.2 
80.0 
62.8 
75.3 
54.9 
48.2 
39.8 
48.0 
64.7 
42.0 
37.0 
35.8 
31.8 


62.3 
66.9 
49.4 
36.3 


62.3 
57.1 


44.4 
42.9 


49. 


34.* 


42.9 
46.1 
38.2 


42.0 
40.2 


33.9 
34.4 


15.33 
16.45 
13.66 


15.02 
14.37 


12.11 
12.29 
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TABLE  II.  (n). 

An  exhibit  for  the  years  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  average  values  per 
bushel  and  ton  in  gold,  of  the  Indian  corn  raised  in  ten  Mississippi  Valley 
states  and  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union  (in  table  designated  as  "Exterior 
States")  not  included  in  the  group  of  ten  and  in  the  nation;  together  with 
the  weight  in  tons  and  the  value  in  dollars  gold  of  the  annual  per  capita 
product  of  Indian  corn  in  the  United  States. 


Simple  Index 
Numbers. 


Average  Gold  Value 
Per  Bushel  in  Dollars. 


H-2 


-M  OS 


Average  Gold  Value 
Per  Ton  in  Dollars. 


.2  ai 


-a  aa 

•  w<  00 

-=>  9 

•53  H 

liar 
Id. 

©  o 

82 
162 
165 
113 
151 
207 
156 
205 
150 
128 
100 
132 
205 
121 
119 
118 
100 
123 
139 
226 
180 
145 
113 
108 
124 
159 
116 

91 
185 
142 
143 
127 
170 

92 


131 
176 
92 
114 
162 
121| 
130| 
143| 


69 
115 
119 
96 
131 
119 
102 
142 
128 
124 
100 
110 
127 
100 
85 
91 
89 
105 
93 
150 
105 
105 
100 
86 
89 
96 
86 
79| 
111 
98 


65 
127 
130 

93 
143 
162 
131 
176 
141 
125 
100 
122 
163 
105 

99 
100 

90 
106 
112 
180 
137 
120 
101 

93 
104 
126 

97 

80 
143 
115 
112 
103| 
129 

75 


114 
122 
115 
91 
110 
94 
93 
93 


131 
148 
127 
145 
133 


114 
118 

97 
102 

92 


137 
138 


142 
140 
136 


142 
162 
131 


135 
139 


112 
120 


102 
101 


109 
102 

93 


109 
110 

93 


103 
97 


113 
151 
123 
98 
130 
104 
108 
114 


.199 
.392 
.399 
.273 
.365 
.501 
.379 
.496 
.363 
.311 
.243 
.321 
.497 
.2951 
.289| 
.285 
.243 
.299 
.337 
.54S 
.436 
.351 
.273 
.262 
.301 
.385 
.281 
.22*  > 
.448 
.345 
.347 
.308 
.412 
.224 


.317 
.426 
.333 
.277 
.394 
.294 
.314 
.346 


.375 
.630 
.658 
.524 
.714 
.652 
.556 
.773 
.697 
.676 
.546 
.600 
.695 
.545 
.464 
.495 
.487 
.572 
.508 
.818 
.572 
.573 
.549 
.470 
.486 
.524 
.471 
.433 
.607 
.534 
.488 
.489 
.509 
.344 


.228| 
.44S 
.460 
.328 
.506| 
.574 
.463 
.620 
.496 
.442 
.353 
.430 
.575 
.372 
.348 
.352| 
317| 
.375 
.396 
.636 
.4,85| 
.424 
.357 
.328 
.366 
.443| 
.3411 
.283 
.506 
.406 
.394 
.366 
.457 
.264 


113 
135 
108 
119 
109 


116 
116 


121 
116 

nil 


.317 
.359 
.309 
.352 
.322 


.332 
.334 


.621 
.688 
.626 
.497 
.601 
.516 
.505 
.506 


.621 
.642 
.532 
.557 
.503 


.399 
.534 
.443 
.347 
.461 
.369 
.379 
.402 

.399 
.476 
.381 
422 
.'384| 


7.12 
14.00| 
14.25| 
9.741 
13.03| 
17.89| 
13.52 
17.73 
12.97 
11.11 
8.66 
11.47 
17.74 
10.52 
10.32 
10.18 
8.67 
10.69 
12.05 
19.58 
15.57 
12.53 
9.76 
9.37 
10.76 
13.75 
10.04 
7.85 
15.99 
12.34 
12.40 
10.98 
14.72 
8.00 
-I- 


13.39| 
22.53| 
23.52 
18.73 
25.52 
23.30 
19.88 
27.63 
24.91 
24.17 
19.51 
21.45 
24.84 
19.47 
16.57 
17.71 
17.39 
20.44 
18.15 
29.22 
20.44 
20.46 
19.61 
16.79 
17.34 
18.73 
16.81 
15.46 
21.67 
19.06 
17.43 
17.35 
18.19 
12.30 


11.34| 
15.211 
11.90 
9.90 
14.06 
10.49| 
11.22| 
12.37| 


22.19 
23.87 
22.36 
17.76 
21.47 
18.44| 
18.05| 
18.071 


8.16| 
16.03 
16.45 
11.73 
18.09 
20.50 
16.54 
22.17 
17.74 
15.79 
12.62 
15.37 
20.55 
13.30 
12.45 
12.59 
11.35 
13.39 
14.13 
22.70 
17.31 
15.15 
12.73 
11.72 
13.09 
15.85 
12.17 
10.11 
18.08 
14.50 
14.08 
13.07 
16.33 

9.42 


14.25 
19.09 
15.84 
12.41 
16.45 
13.08 
13.56 
14.38 


.594 

12.18 

.686 

11.38 

.648 

14.37 

.794 

14.09 

.702 

11.09 

.753 

9.51 

.623 

9.62 

.556 

11.43 

.841 

11.21 

.796 

9.91 

.810 

10.21 

.816 

9.27 

.887 

11.85 

.959 

13.55 

.652 

14.80 

.862 

14.93 

.809 

12.25 

.915 

11.67 

.965 

11.32 

.814 

10.63 

.695 

11.01 

.928 

11.29 

.965 

9.75 

.666 

12.04 

.903 

13.07 

.697 

9.81 

.679 

8.85 

.497 

8.12 

.863 

8.12 

11.34| 
12.84| 
11.05 
12.58 
11.51 


22.191 
22.95| 
18.99] 
19.88 
17.96 


14.25 
17.01 
13.65 
15.07 
13.72 


.556 
.552 


-I- 
.409| 
.409| 


121 

130 
118| 


.344 
.340' 
.330| 

.3141 
.394 
.3171 


.594 
.556 
.505 

.594 
.601 
.509 


.4291 
.410| 
.391) 

.429| 
.461| 
.3821 


11.871 

11.92| 

12.27| 
12.151 
11.77 


19.86| 
19.72| 


14.61 
14.63 


21.24 
19.86 
18.06 


15.33| 
14.661 
13.95 


119 
114 


.338 
.337 


.271 
.29lj 


.584 
.529 


.420| 
.402| 


12.27| 
14.06| 
11.33| 

 1- 

11.731 
12.05 


21.24| 
21.471 
18.19| 


15.33 
16.45 
13.66 


20.86 
18.89 


15.02 
14.37 


.482 
.437 


.339 1 
.344) 


9.69| 
10.39! 


17.22 
15.61 


12.11| 
12.291 


.681 


9.79 
8.36 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OATS. 

GENERAL  UNIFORMITY  OF  FARM   GOLD  VALUES. 

The  first  impression  that  one  gains  from  a  look  at  the  graphic 
plate  illustrative  of  the  price  movements  of  oats  in  the  states  of 
the  American  Union,  is  that  the  farm  values  of  oats  in  the  ten 
states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  not  been  greatly  changed  in 
thirty-three  years.  The  lines  on  the  plate  showing  the  averages  for 
seven-year  periods  are  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  thirty-three  years 
covered  by  the  tables,  nearly  level  with  a  slight  upward  tendency. 
This  impression  gained  by  even  a  glance  at  the  graphic  plate  for 
oats  is  found  by  a  careful  and  detailed  study  to  be  a  correct  one. 
The  averages  for  the  several  groups  when  the  same  are  corrected 
to  eliminate  the  effect  of  shifting  grain  fields,  as  has  been  explained 
at  length  in  the  first  and  second' chapters,  tell  the  same  story  of  a 
general  uniformity  of  farm  gold  values  for  oats  in  the  United  States 
since  1862.  The  apparent  effect  upon  statistics  and  general  aver- 
ages of  prices  of  the  grain  fields  shifting  to  the  West,  to  cheaper 
and  more  distant  lands,  is  shown  in  the  following  subsidiary  table 
condensed  from  the  larger  tables  of  this  chapter. 

TABLE  A. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  simple  and  corrected  average  gold  farm  values  per  ton 
and  bushel  of  the  oat  crop  in  the  selected  ten,  seven  and  seventeen  states  and  in  the 


Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

The  Nation. 

Years. 

Simple 
Aver- 
ages, 
Per 
Ton. 

Corrected 
Averages. 

Simple 
Aver- 
ages, 
Per 
Ton. 

Corrected 
Averages. 

Simple 
Aver- 

Corrected 
Averages. 

Simple 
Aver- 

Corrected 
Averages. 

Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

ages, 
Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Ton. 

Fer 
Bush'l. 

ages, 
Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Bnsh 
el. 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-!-0 
1881-87 
1888-94 

$16.96 
18.69 
lfi.69 
17.40 
17.03 

$17.35 
18.02 
16.49 
17.54 
17.18 

$0,278 
.288 
.268 
.2*1 
.275 

$529.01 
28.93 
25.15 
25.80 
24.22 

$25.58 
30.21 
24.88 
25.48 
23.63 

$0,409 
.483 
.398 
.408 
.378 

$20.67 
22.^9 
19.34 
19.27 
18.33 

$19.59 
21.31 
18.75 
19.68 
18.92 

$0,313 
.340 
.300 
.315 
.303 

$21.26 
23.65 
20.41 
20.23 
19.15 

$20.16 
22.37 
19.82 
20.68 
19.64 

$0,323 
.358 
.317 
.331 
.314 

The  corrected  values  for  the  ten  states  show  a  decline,  when 
the  years  1862  to  1866  are  compared  with  1887  to  1894,  of  seventeen 
cents  a  ton  when  the  simple  average  shows  an  increase  of  four 
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cents.  For  the  same  period  the  seven  states  show  for  the  corrected 
values  a  decline  of  $1.95  when  the  simple  average  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-one  cents.  The  seventeen  states  show  a  decrease 
for  the  corrected  values  of  sixty-seven  cents,  while  the  simple  aver- 
age value  shows  a  decline  of  $2.34.  These  figures  show  that  the  in- 
crease of  oat  production  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  older  and  the  newer  states.  They  further  indi- 
cate that  which  a  study  of  the  crop  statistics  in  detail  will  prove, 
that  the  increase  of  oat  production  in  thirty-five  years  has  beei? 
greater  relatively  in  the  newer  than  in  the  older  states.  The  cor- 
rected averages  for  the  groups  of  ten  and  seventeen  states  show  a 
decided  tendency  upward  in  the  prices  for  the  last  three  seven-year 
periods.  This  upward  movement  of  oat  prices  actually  dates  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  with  the  year  1873,  the  very  point  of  time  from 
which  so  many  people  date  a  universal  fall  of  prices.  In  the  case 
of  the  remaining  states  of  the  Union  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  decline  in  oat  prices  from  1866,  when  the  maximum  was 
realized,  until  1878,  after  which  date  higher  prices  prevailed. 

The  seventeen  states  included  in  one  table  in  the  thirty-three 
years  ending  with  1894  raised  71.5  per  cent  of  the  oats  of  the  United 
States.  The  corrected  price  movement  of  those  states  will  therefore 
be  an  approximate  measure  of  the  true  or  corrected  price  movement 
for  oats  in  the  nation,  as  it  was  assumed  to  be  for  corn.  The  prices 
of  the  seventeen  states  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  estimating 
the  corrected  values  for  the  nation  as  they  are  given  in  the  last  col- 
umn of  the  foregoing  table. 

PRICES  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CHANGING  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  average  gold  farm  value  for  the  two  central  states  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  for  the  past  thirty-three  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

TABLE  B. 


An  exhibit  of  the  average  gold  farm  values  per  bushel  for  oats  by  seven-year 
periods  in  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  from  1862  to  1894,  inclusive: 


Years. 

Average  Value  Per  Bushel  in  Cents. 

Iowa. 

Illinois. 

1862-66 

23.0 

24.2 

1867-73 

23.9 

26.9 

1874-80 

21.4 

25.6 

1881-87 



24.5 

28.0 

1888-94 

25.0 

26.9 
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The  general  prices  realized  by  the  farmers  from  oats,  as  from 
corn  and  for  all  the  other  cereals  in  the  United  States,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  prices  that  prevail  in  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.   The  prices  in  other  states  are  the  prices  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  plus  the  difference  in  prices  caused  by  varying  freight  rates. 
One  method  of  ascertaining  the  price  movement  of  grain  where  that 
movement  is  but  little  affected  by  changing  freight  rates  is,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  to  use  the  values  of  such  central  states  as 
Iowa  and  Illinois  as  a  test.   Using  them  as  such  a  test,  we  note  a 
general  advance  not  only  from  the  prices  of  the  year  1872  but  over 
those  that  prevailed  at  any  period  of  seven  years  before  that  date. 
With  the  exception  of  the  period  including  the  low  prices  that  fol- 
lowed the  panic  of  1874,  the  average  gold  values  for  oats  for  Iowa 
have  advanced  without  a  break  from  1862  to  1892.  This  price  move- 
ment in  Iowa  exhibits  the  general  tendency  of  prices  for  oats  in  the 
United  States  so  far  as  they  are  not  affected  by  changing  railway 
rates.   This  fact  can  be  noted  in  the  tables  by  comparing  the  prices 
in  Iowa,  as  given  above,  with  the  figures  found  in  Tables  III.  (d),  (h), 
and  (j),  showing  the  calculated  relative  price  movement  in  the 
groups  for  the  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states  after  allowance  is 
made  for  the  influence  of  changing  railway  rates  upon  oat  prices. 
These  tables  show  substantially  the  same  prices  for  oats  in  the 
years  1891  to  1894  as  in  the  war  period  and  in  all  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  silver  legislation  of  1873. 

INCREASING  CULTIVATION  OF  AND  DEMAND  FOR  OATiS. 

Turning  to  the  last  table  in  this  chapter,  there  can  be  found  the 
figures  giving  the  per  capita  product  of  oats  as  the  same  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  returns  of  the  agricultural  department.  These 
figures  show  that  the  amount  of  oats  raised  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  over  fifty  per  cent  faster  than  population,  and  that 
while  there  was  a  general  fall  of  average  prices  from  1865  to  1872, 
there  has  been  no  general  fall  since  the  latter  year,  but  rather  an 
advance  in  the  average  sum  realized  per  bushel  or  ton  by  the  farm- 
ers from  their  oat  crop.  This  movement  of  the  oat  prices  in  the 
face  of  this  enormous  relative  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
per  capita  product  has  been  rendered  possible  by  an  increased  de- 
mand for  oats.  That  increased  demand  has  been  caused  by  two 
widely  different  factors.  (1)  The  relative  use  of  horses  in  the  United 
States  increased  steadily  (as  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  tables) 
from  1862  until  the  advent  of  the  electric  railway  and  the  general 
introduction  of  the  bicycle.  This  increase  in  the  use  of  horses  made 
one  extra  market  for  an  increasing  oat  crop.  (2)  A  second  and 
very  powerful  factor  enabling  the  farmers  to  realize  an  advancing 
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price  since  1872  for  a  relatively  increasing  oat  crop  is  found  in  the 
increasing  market  for  oats  that  has  accompanied  the  growing  use 
of  oatmeal  as  an  article  of  human  food.  Before  the  year  1870  there 
were  only  a  comparatively  few  and  small  oatmeal  mills  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  rule  they  made  an  inferior  article  of  meal. 
The  best  oatmeal  on  the  market  was  imported  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Prices  for  oatmeal  ruled  high,  and  but  little  use  was 
made  in  the  United  States  of  the  oat  as  an  article  of  human  food. 
There  was  no  export  demand  for  the  meal,  since  no  good  meal  was 
manufactured.  Not  far  from  1870  a  change  took  place.  Many  good 
mills  were  erected.  Oatmeal  of  an  excellent  quality  was  placed 
upon  the  market  at  lower  prices,  and  the  home  and  foreign  demand 
for  the  same  began  to  grow  until  the  former  has  now  assumed  large 
proportions,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  meal  are  shipped 
abroad.  The  average  product  of  oats  in  the  United  States  is  at 
present  not  far  from  2.4  bushels  per  capita  greater  than  it  was  in 
1867  to  1873.  This  increased  oat  crop  doubtless  finds  its  market  in 
about  equal  proportions  in  the  two  lines  already  mentioned;  (1)  the 
increased  use  of  horses;  (2)  the  increased  home  consumption  of  oat- 
meal. The  decreased  demand  for  horses  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  tram  car  and  the  use  of  the  bicycle 
has  destroyed  one  of  these  factors  for  holding  up  the  price  of  oatsr 
but  the  other  remains. 

CORRECTED  FIGURES  FOR  THE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCT  OP  OATS. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  corn,  attention  was  called  to  the  de- 
creased average  yield  per  acre  of  that  and  most  other  cereals,  as  the 
same  was  reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  accompanying  tables  show  such  a  decrease  in  the  reported 
yield  for  oats.  To  ascertain  the  actual  relative  increase  in  the  per 
capita  product  of  oats  in  the  United  States,  the  figures  for  such 
long  periods  as  those  for  seven  years  must  be  corrected  to  allow  for 
the  changed  average  yield  per  acre  thus  reported.  The  following 
table  presents  at  once  for  the  war  period  and  for  the  seven-year 
periods  the  average  annual  yield  of  oats  per  acre,  the  per  capita 
product  of  oats  and  its  values  as  they  stand  in  the  tables,  and  also 
as  they  appear  when  proper  allowance  is  made  for  this  change  in 
the  reported  average  }deld  per  acre. 
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TABLE  C. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  in 
bushels  of  the  oat  crop  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  returns  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  together  with  the  annual  yield  per  capita  of  oats  in  tons  and  its 
value  as  it  appears  in  Table  (n)  and  as  it  becomes  when  proper  allowonce  is  made  for 
this  apparent  decrease  in  the  yield  per  acre  as  thus  reported:   


Years. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 
in 

Bushels. 

Per  Capita  Product. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

1862-66  

29.1 
28.4 
27.6 
26.6 
24.9 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

0.110 
.124 
.165 
.167 

$2.60 
2.53 
3.34 
3.20 

0.102 
.120 
.165 
.177 

$2.43 
2.82 
3.40 
.3.42 

According  to  this  exhibit  the  per  capita  product  of  oats  slightly 
increased  from  1861  to  1894,  and  in  the  last  seven  years  averaged 
over  seventy  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  seven  years  1867  to  1873. 
Its  value  also  steadily  increased,  and  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  as  the  result  realized  relatively  in  the  past  seven  years  an 
annual  income  from  oats  of  about  seventy  million  dollars  more 
than  they  did  in  the  seven-year  period  that  ended  with  that  year 
of  price  controversy,  1873. 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  YEAR  1872. 

The  average  gold  values  of  1872  are  taken  as  the  basis  for  cal- 
culating the  index  numbers.  The  prices  for  oats  in  1872  were  not 
relatively  so  low  as  were  those  of  corn,  hence  more  of  the  index 
numbers  for  oats  fall  below  the  100  line  than  they  did  for  corn. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  group  of  seven  states  and  the 
exterior  states  not  included  in  the  group  of  ten  Mississippi  states. 
But  taking  the  comparatively  high  price  for  oats  that  prevailed  in 
1872  as  the  basis,  it  is  found  for  the  group  of  ten  and  seventeen 
states  and  for  the  nation  that  the  relative  prices  for  the  four  and 
seven  years  periods  ending  with  1894  did  not  fall  below  those  that 
are  made  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  prices  of  the  year  1872. 

COMPARISON  OF  DIFFERENT  INDEX  NUMBERS. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  were  given  some  typical  illustra- 
tions of  the  widely  different  index  numbers  that  are  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent methods  of  calculating  the  price  movement  of  an  average  of 
many  articles  or  groups  of  articles.  The  tables  present  for  the 
various  group  summaries  index  numbers  calculated  by  four  differ- 
ent methods,  and  attention  is  here  called  to  the  two  different  results 
shown  in  Table  III.  (j)  for  the  selected  seventeen  states. 
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TABLE  D. 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  the  seven-year  periods  of  the  index  numbers  showing 
price  movements  for  oats  in  seventeen  selected  states: 


Years. 

Group  Index  Numbers  Obtained  by 

Method  of  this  Report. 

According  to  Relative 

Importance  by 
Sauerbeck's  Method. 

1862-66   ,  

130 
141 
124 
130 
126 

107 
126 
111 
120 
118 

1867-73  

1877-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

These  index  numbers,  both  calculated  with  the  farm  values  of 
1872  as  the  basis,  show  quite  different  results.  The  number  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  this  report  indicates  a  decline  of  three  per 
cent,  while  those  by  Sauerbeck's  method  show  an  advance  of  ten 
per  cent.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  this  report 
does  not  exaggerate  the  upward  tendency  of  American  oat  prices 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  If  those  averages  err  it  is  on  the  side  that 
fails  to  show  all  the  increase  in  grain  price  and  thus  does  not  rec- 
ord fully  the  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  nation.  The  index  numbers  according  to  relative 
importance  by  Sauerbeck's  method  would  show  that  the  corrected 
or  true  price  movement  for  oats  is  substantially  for  the  United 
States  what  it  is  in  the  Stale  of  Iowa,  located  in  the  center  of  the 
grain-producing  and  price-regulating  section  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  That  coincidence  between  the  price  movement  for 
the  seventeen  states  as  shown  by  Sauerbeck's  method  and  that  for 
Iowa  must  incline  the  student  of  economics  in  this  case  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  results  obtained  by  that  method  rather  than  by 
the  one  of  this  report. 

NO  SIGNS  OF  A  CHANGING  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
THE  LEGISLATION  OF  1873. 

Whichever  method  is  preferred  of  ascertaining  the  price  move- 
ment, that  adopted  by  this  report  or  that  according  to  relative  im- 
portance by  Sauerbeck's  method,  this  fact  is  very  evident.  The 
farm  gold  value  of  oats  in  the  United  States  afford  no  evidence  of 
an  appreciation  of  gold  as  a  result  of  any  silver  legislation  of  the 
United  States  or  Germany  since  1873.  Rather  they  indicate  that 
since  1870  gold  has  slightly  depreciated  in  its  purchasing  power  as 
the  result  of  the  increasing  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  avail- 
able for  monetary  purposes. 
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TABLE  III.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  oats  raised 
in  the  ten  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas;  together  with  the  total  home  or 
farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  the  average  home  or  farm  value 
pe:1  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency  and  simple  index  numbers  showing 
the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  of  years 
was  of  the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

OHIO. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per 

Cur'ncy. 

Ton. 
Gold. 

18.39 
23.14 
20.12 
16.95 
23.68 
18.49 
18.63 
20.13 

1S62-66  ... 
1867-70  . .  . 
1871-74  ... 
1875-78  . .  . 
1879-82  . .  . 
1883-86  ... 
18S7-90  ... 
1891-94  . .  . 

78,534,824 
99,023,000 
92,886,000 
109,598,500 
94,645,190 
122,299,000 
120,536,000 
111,266,017 

1,256,557 
1,584,368 
1,486,176 
1,753,576 
1,514,323 
1,956,784 
1,928,576 
1,780,256 

36,452,962 
46,423,340 
33,2S5,140 
31,351,670 
35,859,5S5 
36,172,410 
35,923,906 
35,845,157 

.294 
.370 
.322 
.271 
.379 
.296 
.298 
.322 

29.01 
29.30 
22.40 
17.88 

a  9.32 
b  6.22 
c  10.83 

114 
144 
125 
105 
147 
115 
116 
125 

1862-94  . .  . 

828,788,5311  13,260,616 

291,314,170 

.317|  21.97 

19.85 

123 

1862-66  ... 
1867-73  . .  . 
1874-80  . .  . 
1881-87  . . . 
188S-04  ... 

78,534,824 
174,592,000 
178,151,690 
195,806,000 
201,704,017 

1,256,557 
2,793,472 
2,850,427 
3,132,S96 
3,227,264 

36,452.962 
71,223,150 
56,228,625 
65,271,730 
62,137,703 

.294 
.338 
.301 
.333 
.308 

29.01 
25.50 
19.73 

18.39 
21.17 
18.84 
20.85 
19.25 

114 
132 
117 
130 
120 



1876-78  ... 
1893-95  ... 

85,848,5001  1,373,576 
87,783,5101  1,404,536 

22,  S01, 670 
24,114,125 

.248 
.215 

16.60 

15.49 
17.17 

101 
107 



1862   

10,930,935 
27,489,000 
31,404,493 

174,895 
439,824 
502,472 

3,607,208  .227 
7,971,810  .257 
6,908,988;  .220 

20.62 
18.13 

14.21 
16.08 
13.75 

88 
100 
86 

1872   

1895   

INDIANA. 


1862-66  ... 
1867-70  . .  . 
1871-74  ... 
1875-78  ... 
1879-82  . .  . 
1883-86  ... 
1887-90  ... 
1891-94  . .  . 

34.866,091 
46,540,000 
47,892,000 
61,507,200 
64,303,488 
102,022,100 
101,582,000 
118,110,210 

557,857 
744,640 
766,272 
984,115 
1,028,856 
1,632,354 
1,625,312 
1,8S9,763 

15,494,398 
20,211,880 
15,923,040 
16,651,140 
22,309,790 
28,067,612 
28,553,610 
36,378,821 

282 
.343 
.299 
.257 
.347 
.275 
.281 
.308 

27.77 
27.14 
20.78 
16.92 

17.61 
21.44 
18.66 
16.04 
21.68 
17.19 
17.57 
19.25 

a  6.49 
b  4.97 
c  7.20 

127 

155 
135 
116 
156 
124 
127 
139 

1862-94  . .  . 

576,823,089 

9,229,169|1S3,590,291 

,296 

19.89 

18.54 

134 

1862-66  ... 
1867-73  ... 
1874-80  ... 
1881-87  ... 
1888-94  ... 

34,866.091 
82.804,000 
102,874,488 
164,529,300 
191,749,210 

557,857 
1,324,864 
1,645,992 
2,632,469 
3,067,987 

15,494,398;  .282 
31,018,600!  .310 
30,880,010;  .287 
49,368,322!  .300 
56,828,961  .206 

27.77 
23.41 
18.76 



17.67 
19.43 
17.92 
18.75 
18.52 

..."  : 

 :::: 



127 
140 
129 
135 
134 

1876-78  ... 
1S93-95  ... 

43,507,2001  696,115 
93,796,8051  1,500,749 

10,711,140;  .230 
24,907,639.  .266 

h-  

15.39 

14.36 
16.60 

108 
120 

1862   

5,028,755 
13,080,000 
25,895,595 

80,4601    1,357,764;  .186 
209,280     3,270,000,  .^22 
414,330     5,179,119,  200 

16.88 

ii. as 

81 
100 
90 

1872   

15.631  13.86 
 |  12.50 

Note.— The  percentage  marked  (a)  on  the  column  of  percentages  indicates  the  ratio 
which  the  total  weight  of  oats  in  any  state  is  of  the  total  weight  of  oats  in  all  the 
states  in  the  group.  The  percentage  marked  (b)  indicates  the  ratio  which  the  weight 
of  the  crop  in  any  given  state  bears  to  the  total  weight  of  all  crops  in  that  state. 
The  percentage  expresses  this  latter  ratio  of  oats  for  the  combined  crop  of  oats,  corn 
and  wheat. 
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Years. 


1862. 
1863.. 
1864., 
1865., 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868., 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


TABLE  III.  (a).— Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


17,892,200 
19  681,420 
24,273,751 
28,088,197 
30,054,370 
32,158,000 
32,479,000 
35  726,000 
38,502,000 
38,502,000 
43,122,000 
35,360,000| 
31,824,000 
75  000. 000 
48,000, 000 ! 
59,200,000 
56,294,790| 
47,670,400| 
62,946,510| 
66,094,000| 
99,141,000| 
102,780,0001 
98,153,0001 
107,968,000! 
103,649,000| 
108,866.00O| 
137,400,0001 
145,364,000] 
7O,821,OO0| 
111,095,0001 
75,063,O0O| 
83,842,178| 
109,050,302| 
73,707,1301 


286.275 
314,903 
388,380 
449,411 
480,870 
514,528 
519,664 
571,616 
616,032 
616,032 
689,952 
565,760 
509,184 
1,200,000 
768,000 
947,200 
900,717 
762.726 
1,007,144 
1,057,504 
1,586  256 
1,644,480 
1,570,448 
1,727,488 
1,658  384 
1,741,856 
2,198,400 
2,325,824 
1,133  136 
1,777,520 
1,201,008 
1,341,475 
1,744  805 
1,179,314| 


4,294,128 
11,021,595 
14,806,988 
6J41,167 
9,917  942 
15,757,420 
12,666,810 
13,218,620 
12,320,640 
10,780,560 
8,193  180 
9,900,800 
14,320,800 
21,000,000 
12,480,000 
13,024,000 
10,133  062 
12,871,008 
18,254  488 
28,420,420 
31,725,120 
27,750,600 
22.575  190 
25,912,320 
26,948,740 
29,393,820 
31,602  000 
27,619,208 
29,036,803 
31,106,674 
23,269  518 
22,637,388 
31,624,588 
12,530,212 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 

Per  Ton. 

Bushel, 

G»ld. 

Cur'ncyJ  Gold. 

.165 

.360 

.282 

,171 

.245 

.357 

.287 

.305 

.289 

.25 

.168 

.251 

.400 

.248 

.245 

.217 

.180 

.270 

.290 

.430 

.3201 

.270 

.230 

.240 

.260 

.270 

.230 

.190 

.410 

.280 

.310 

.270 

.200 

.170 


Percent- 
ages. 


15.00 
35.00 
38.13 
15.00 
20.62 
30.63 
24.37 
23.12 
20.00 
17.50 
11.87 
17.50 
28.12 
17.50 
16.25 
13.75 


119,989,9381 
138.S65.0O0I 
148,808:000 
238,494,790 
275,851,910 
412,550,000 
462,451,000 
I  379,050,480 


,839 
,840 

028 
,917 
,630 
,800 

216 


1,919 
2,221 
2,380 
3,815 
4,413 
6,600 
7,399 
6,064,808|108 


781,820 
,96?,  490! 
,195,3'40 j 
,637,062  i 
,271  036 
,186,850 ! 
,651,831 | 
,638,168 


.242 
.308 
.260 
.223 
.331 
.250 
254 
.2S7 


24.37 
24.29 
18.14 
14.84] 


1862-94..  .|2,176,061,118|  34,816,978  621,325,597 


1862-66. . 
1867-73. , 
1874-80. . 
1881-87. , 
1888-94. . 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


119,9S0,938 
255,840,000 
380,935,700 
686,651,000 
732,635,4S0 


1,919,839 
4,093,584 
6,094,971 
10,986,416 
11,722,168 


163,494,790| 
I  266,599,610| 


2,615,917 
4,265,594 


1862 
1872 
1895, 


17,892,2001  286,275  4,294,128 

43,122,000|  689,952  8.193,180 

73  707,1301  1,179,314|  12,530,212 

I  I  1 


46  781,820 
82,838,030 
102  083,358 
192,726,210 
196  896,179 


35,637,062 
66  792,188 


.269|  17.72| 

 1,  1. 

.242|  24.37| 
.269|  20.24| 
.256!  16.75| 

.2801  | 

•  269|  | 

.203  f  13.621 

.1651  15.001 
.168|  11.87| 


10.34 
22.50 
17.65 
10.71 

15.32 
22.11 
17.96 

19.05 
18.06 
16.05| 
10.53! 
15.70 
25.00 
15.51 
15.29 
13.54 
11.25| 
16.87| 
18.121 
26.87| 
20.00| 
16.881 
14.381 
15.00| 
16.25 
16.88 
14.38| 
11. 
25.63 
17.50 
19.38 
16.88 
18.13 
10.63 


15.15 
19.231 
16.28| 
13.97| 
20.68| 
15.631 
15.90| 
17.911 


17.841 


15.151 
16.80| 
16.00| 
17.54| 
16.80| 


Index 
Nos. 


a  24,46 
b  9.81 
c  14.29 


12.71|  ... 
15.66|  GfT 
 j  

10.341  .... 
10.53| 
10.631  .... 
I 


98 
214 
167 
102 
145 
210 
170 
181 
171 
152 
100 
149 
237 
147 
145 
129 
107 
160 
172 
255 
190 
160 
137 
142 
154 
160 
137 
113 
243 
166 
184 
160 
172 
101 


144 
182 
154 
133 
196 
148 
151 
170 


144 

159 
152 
166 
159 


126 


98 
100 
101 


MICHIGAN. 


1862-66... 
1867-70. .  . 
1871-74..  . 
1875-78.. . 
1879-82. .  . 
1883-86. . . 
1887-90. . . 
1891-94. .  . 


31,240 
34,138, 
36,194, 

53,000; 

65,396 
80,361 
104,814, 
105,695. 


938 
000 

ooo 

BOO 
470 
300 
0001 
702| 


499,855 
546,208 
579,104 
849,589 
046,344 
285,781 
677,024 
691,131 


15,122, 
17,348, 
14,144, 
18,732, 
25,239, 
25,216, 
33,878, 
35,145, 


417 

690 
820 
811 
786i 
615 
194 
220 


.305 

30.25 

19.18 

.401 

31.76 

25.09 

.351 

24.43 

21.94 

.334 

22.05 

20.90 

.386 

24.12 

.314 

19.61 

.323 

20.20 

.332 

20.78 
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TABLE  III.  (a)— Continued. 
MICHIGAN— Continued. 


MISSOURI. 


1862-66.. 
1867-70. . 
1871-74. . 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
188S-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


14,810,544 
20.868,000 
59,651,000 
73,734,000 
93,599,924 
120,037,200 
135,665,000 
106,136,173 


236,969 
333,888 
954,416 
1,179,744 
1,497,599 
1,920,595 
2,170,640 
1,698,179 


624,501,841 


14,810,544 
67,200,000 
127,796,424 
212,686,700 
202,008,173 


6,612,357 
8,705,580 
18,980,030 
16,784,120 
31,228,589 
30,292,420 
34,859,238 
29,858,913 


.284 
.329 
.285 
.216 
.333 
.252 
.2571 
.281| 


28.03 
26.07 
19.89 
14.23 


9,992,030|177,351,247 1 


236,9691  6,642,357 
1,075,2001  21,425,680 
2,044,743|  34,396,769 
3,402,9871  60,514,470 
3,232,1311  54,371,971 


1862.. 
1 872. 
1895.. 


53,234,000 
85,022,872 

4,601,087 
16,850,000 
30,547,699 


851,744|  11,249,120 
1,360,3661  20,135,017 


73,617]  1,242,293 
269.6001  3,875,500 
488,7631  5,498,586 


.273|  17.75 


.284| 
.2641 
.257| 
.2841. 
.269| . 


28.03 
19.93 
16.82 


.1971 
.2371. 


13.21 


.186] 
.204 
1S0|. 
I 


16.88 
14.38 


17.77] 
20.60| 
17.86| 
13.491 
20.85] 
15.77| 
16.06| 
17.581 


a  7.02 
b  5.52 
c  7.38 


17.04| 


17.77| 
16.54| 
16.06| 
17.78| 
16.821 


12.32| 
14.801 


139 
161 
140 
106 
163 
124 
126 
138 

133 


139 
130 
126 
139 
132 


11.63| 
12.761 
11.25| 

I 


101 
116 

91 
100 
88 
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TABLE  III.  (a).— Continued. 
IOWA. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


7,055,583 
7,761,141 
9,313,369 
12,007,380 
12,607,749 
16,250,000 
15,600,000 
19,000,000 
16,340,000 
19,934,000 
19.1734,000 
21,130,000 
19,650,000 
28,000,000 
21,250,000 
42,000,000| 
38,332,8001 
37,256,4001 
49.922,4001 
42,434,000 
52,618,160 
68,403,600 
78,650,000 
74,718,000 
78,454,000 
74,382,000 
67.090,000 
99,459,000 
71,397,000 
102,577,000 
95,841,000 
95,448.231 
96,556,672 
182,967,338 


48,745.222 
67,190,000 
80,648,000 
129,582,800 
182,230,960 
300,225.600 
312,328,000 
390,422,903 


1,511,373,485 


112,889 
124,178 
149,014 
192,119 
201,724 
260,000 
249,600 
304,000 
261,440 
318,944 
318,944 
338,080 
314,400 
448,000 
340,000 
672,000 
613,325 
596,102 
798,758 
678,944 
841,891 
1,094,458 
1,258,400 
1,195,488 
1,255,264 
1,190,112 
1,073,440 
1,591,344 
1,142,352 
1,641,232 
1,533,456 
1,527,172 
1,544,907 
2,927,477 
 1 


24,181,977  379,104,196 


48,745,222  779,924  17,578,115 

128,188,000  2,051,008  36,917.680 

236.411,600  3,782,585!  52,508,888 

469,659,760  7,514,557  115,059,641 

628,368,9031  10, 053,903|  157,039,872 


101,582,800 
374,972  241 


7,055,5831 
19,934,0001 


112,890 
318.944 


182,967,3381    2,927^477  2o'MKm 


1,552,228 
3,026,845 
4,936, 
3,145,934 
4,917,022 
6,S25,000 
5,460,000 
6,650,000 
902,000 
4,186,140 
3,189,440 
5,705,100 
7,467,000 
6,720.000 
4,887,500 
8,400,000 
4,983,264 
8,568,972 
11,482.152 
14,427,560 
14,783,085 
17,784,936 
15,730,000 
16,437,960 
18,044,420 
17,851,680 
13,418,000 
15,913,519 
27,130,903 
26,669,919 
24,918,570 
21,953,093 
27,035 
25,615,427 


779,924|  17,578,115 

1,075,040]  23,837,000 

1,290.368|  20,547.fi80 

2,073,3251  24,990,764 

2,915,6951  49,261,769 

4,803,610  67,997,316 

4,997,2481  74,314.102 
6,246,7671100,577,450 


1,625,325 1  18.270,764 
5,999,5561  74,604,388 


1,552,228 
3.189,440 


107 
100 

99 


MINNESOTA. 


10, 
34, 
41, 
60, 
91, 
145, 
I  175, 
I  188, 


635,995 
720,000 
577,000 
092,000 
915,425 
826,500 
706,000 
010,269 


170,176 

555,520 
665,232 
961,472 
1,470,647 
2,333,224 
2,811,296 
3,008,164 


5,206,211 
16,089,340 
14,361.960 
17,850.360 
29,253,213 
35,505,050' 
46,720,154 
52,308,868, 


I 

.310  i 
.3601 
.310| 
.281 
.318 
.244 
.266 
.2781. 
I 


30.59| 
28.96| 
21.291 
18.57 


19.39!  a  R41J 
22.88!  b  12.21| 
19.39|      c  23.881 

17.601  ...  ! 

19.89|  | 

15.261  | 

16.62|   | 

17.39|   I 


135 
159 
135 
122 
138 
106 
115 
121 
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TABLE  III.  (a).— Continued. 
MINNESOTA — Continued. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

1 

Percent- 
ages. 



Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 



1862-94. .  . 

748,483,189 

11,975,731 

217,385,156 

.280 

17.51 

122 

_LOV>—   vJVJ.  •  • 

1867-73. .  . 
1874-80. .  . 
1881-87. .  . 
1888-94. .  . 

10,635,995 
65,162,000 
109,432,425 
240,172,500 
323,080,269 

170,176 
1,042,592 
1,750,919 
3,S42,760 
5,169,2  84 

5,208,211 
25,551,900 
32,801,173 
|  65,362,210 
|  88,463,662 

.310 
.325 
.286 
.272 
.273 

''  30.59 
24.51 
18.73 

19.39 
20.34 
17.89 
17.01 
17.11 

135 

124 
118 
119 

1876-78. .  . 
1893-95. . . 

47,092,000 
170,417,353 

753,472 
2,726,677 

13,690,360 
36,988,505 

.271 
.217 

18.17 

16.95 
13.56 

123 
94 

1862  

1872  

2,934,067 
9,459,000 

46,945 
151,344 

909,561 
2,459,340 
10,919,312 

1 

.2141  19.38 

oo-i          1 «  OK 

13.35 
14.41 
8.75 

! 

93 
100 
61 

.140 

1895  

I 

1 

i 

NEBRASKA. 


1862-66. . . 
1867-70.. . 
1871-74. . . 
1875-78. .  . 
1879-82. . . 
1883-86. .  . 
1887-90. . . 
1891-94. .  . 

1,009,348 
3,470,000 
7,237,000 
19,704,500 
27,838.300 
89.367,000 
103,935,000 
135,465,985 

16,149 
55,520 
115,792 
315,272 
445,413 
1,429,872 
1,662,960 
2,167,456 

538,902 
1,352,000 
2,169,220 
3.670,515 
7,726,342 
17,196,030 
23,542,541 
33,484,378 

.320 
.308 
.269 
.176 
.277 
.192 
.226 
.247 

1862-94. .  . 

388,027,133 

6,208,434 

89,679,928 

.229 

1862-66. . . 
1867-73..  . 
1874-S0. .  . 
1881-87. . . 
1888-94. .  . 

1,009,348 
8,763,000 
33,093,200 
131,125,600 
214,035,985 

16,149 
140,208 
529,491 
2,098,010 
3,424,576 

538,902 
2,549,220 
7,433,337 
27,458,200 
51,700,269 

.320 
.241 
.214 
.209 
.241 

1876-78. . . 
1893-95. .  . 

15.329,500 
83,647,681 

245,272 
1,338,363 

2,708,015 
17,974,190 

165 

.215 

.142 
.140 

1862  

1872  

1,667!660 
39,911,696 

26,672 
638,587 

266,726 
5,587,637 

1 

33.37 
24.35 
18.73 
11.64 


14.44 


20.02 
19.24 
16.82 
11.03 
17.35 
12.03 
14.16 
15.45 


4.36 
6.38 
9.20 


14.30| 


33.37 
18.18 
14.04 


11.04 


10.00 


20.02| 
15.09 
13.41 
13.09 
15.10 

10.30 


226 
217 
190 
124 
196 
136 
160 
174 


161 


13.43 


.75| 


226 
170 
151 
148 
170 

T2~I 

151 

'166 
99 


KANSAS. 


1862-66. . 
1867-70. . 
1871-74. . 
1875-78. . 
1879-82. . 
1883-86. , 
1887-90. , 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
18'81-87. 
1888-94. 


715,268 
5,671,000 
27,347,000 
50  139,000 
42,132,320 
107,640,000 
151,493.000 
136,127,177 


521,264,765 


715,268 
25,171,000 
78,583,520 
169,215,800 
247,579,177 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


11,444 

90,736 
437,552 
802,224 
674,117 
1,722,240 
2,423  888 
2,178,035 


8,340,236 


11,444 
402,736 
1,257,336 
2,707,453 
3,961,267 


40,609,000 
84,977,169 


412,620 
2,286,630 
8.866,990 
9,932,180 
13,206,146 
24,442,130, 
38,507,380 
37,341,818 


.366 
.318 
.291 
.188 
.313 
.227 
.254 
.274 


134,995  804  — 


412,620 
6,994.710 
19  961,396 1 
43,389,830 
64  237,338 


.214 
.195 
.170 
.176 
.247 
.257 


36.061 
25.20 
20.26! 
12.381 


19.38 
13.75 


22.861 
19.911 
18.19| 
11.741 
19.591 
14.1.9 
15.89| 
17.151 


a  5.86 
b  5.42 
c  8.59 


11.771 
16.191 


13.351 
12.201 
10.621 
10.98! 
15.42! 
16.05| 


186 
163 
149 
96 
160 
116 
130 
141 


1862  1  *^,892 

1872  j  6,084000 

1895  !  30,075  )Q2 

I  \ 


649,744|  7,644,980 
1,359,635  20,964  476, 


1,550 
97,344 
481,216 


.230| 


36.06 
17.37 


22.861 
14.421 


30,037  j 
1  338.480 1 
5,112,919 


.242 
.2561 
.260 


15.881 


15.17| 
16.03| 
16.221 


109 
100 
87 
94 
126 
132 


186 
119 


124 
131 
133 
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TABLE  III.  (b). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  differences  in  the  average  farm  or  home  gold  values  of  oats 
per  ton  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  the  corresponding  values  in 
Iowa,  together  with  an  exhibit  of  the  fluctuations  in  said  states  that  have 
occurred  in  thirty-five  years  in  those  average  values  by  reason  of  change  in 
transportation  charges  and  from  various  local  causes  of  price  variation. 


Difference  Per  Ton. 


Years. 

Ohio. 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Mo. 

Minn. 

Neb. 

Kan. 

Av'age 
Ten 
States. 

1802-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90   

1891-94  

|  3.18 

!  o.77 

1  6.79 
|  4.33 
1  3.76 
1  4.03 

2.40 
4.73 
4.31 
4.95 
4.79 
3.03 
2.70 
3.15 

1  .06 
2  52 
I  1.93 
|  2.88 
3.79 
1.47 
1.03- 
1.82 

3.97 
8.38 
7.59 
9.81 
7.23 
5.45 
5.33 
4.68 

2.50 
6.58 
5.90 
4.21 
5.00 
2.77 
2.60 
1.77 

2.56 
3.89 
3.51 
2.40 
3.96 
1.61 
1.19 
1.48 

3.18 
6.17 
5.04 
6.51 
3.00 
1.10 
1.75 
1.29 

4.81 
2.53 
2.47 
.06 
.46 
2.13 
.71 
.65 

7.65 
3.20 
3.84 
.65 
2.70 
.03 
.22 
1.05 

.31 
3.05 
2.50 
2.69 
3.00 
1.07 
.77 
.89 

1862-66.  

1867-73.  

1881-87  

1888-94   ' 

!  3.18 
|  6.23 
5.58 

3.63 

2.40 
4  49 
4.66 
3.44 
1.90 

.06 
1.86 
2.74 
2.23 
1.18 

3.97 
7.92 
8.56 
6.01 
4.93 

2.50 
6.64 
4.76 
3.00 
2.09 

2.56 
1.60 
2.80 
2.47 
1.20 

3.18 
5.40 
4.63 
1.70 
1.49 

4.81 
.15 
.15 

2.22 
.52 

7.65 
.52 

1.91 
.72 
.60 

.31 
2.66 
2.54 
1.68 

.60 

1862-94  

|  4.85 

3.54 

2.84 

|  6.19 

3.43 

2.04 

2.51 

.70  |  1.05 

1.84 

1876-78.  

1893-95  

1  5.23 
|  4.74 

4.04 
4.17 

2.32 
3.23 

T2T 

6.15 

3.42 
2.98 

1.92 
2.37 

6.76 
1.13 

.20 
1.00 

.52 
2.99 

2.13 
1.88 

4,74 

2.16 
4.99 
3.75 

.87 
1.67 
1.88 

3.88 
8.87 
5.63 

5.17 
8.87 
2.50 

2.16 
3.89 
2.50 

3.88 
5.54 

3.88 
3.33 
1.88 

1.32 
3.40 
1.37 

1872.....    

1895    

5.00 

Years. 

Variation  in  Values  Due  to  Changes  in  Transportation 
Charges  and  Other  Causes. 

Ohio. 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Mo. 

Minn. 

Neb. 

Kan. 

Ten 
States. 

1862-66  



.50 
2.83 
2.41 
3.05 
2.89 
1.13 
.80 
1.25 

.09 
4.50 
3.71 
5.93 
3.35 
1.57 
1.45 

.80 

.73 
4.81 
4.13 
2.44 
3.23 
1.00 

.83 

1.37 
2.70 
2.32 
1.21 
2.77 
.42 

'  '.29* 

2.08 
5.07 
3.94 
5.41 
1.90 

7.03 
4.75 
4.69 
2.16 
2.68 
.09 
1.51 
1.57 

8.17 
3.72 
4.36 
1.17 
3.22 
.55 
.74 
1.57 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78   " 

1879-82   "" 

1883-86  

3.25 
2.59 
2.68 

1.15 
.58 
.85 

2.58 
1.99 
2.94 
3.85 
1.53 
1.09 
1.88 

2.74 
2.19 
2.38 
2.69 
.76 
.46 
.58 

1891-94  

.65 
.19 

1862-66  j 

.50 
2.59 
2.76 
1.54 

.09 
4.04 
4.68 
2.13 
1.05 

.73 
4.87 
2.99 
1.23 

.32 

1.37 
.41 
1.61 
1.28 
.01 

2.08 
4.30 
3.53 
.60 
.39 

7.03 
2.37 
2.37 

8.17 

"2.43' 
1.24 
1.12 

1874-80  

1881-87  

3.05 
2.40 
2.36 
.45 

1.92 
2.80 
2.29 
1.24 

2.35 
2.23 
1.37 
.29 

1888-94  

1.70 

1862-94  

1.67 

1.64 

IToo" 

2.31 

1.66 

.85 

1.41 

1.52 

1.57 

1.53 

1.82 
1.57 

1876-78  

1893-95  

2.05  '|  2.14 
1.56  |  2.27 

i 

2.38 
3.29 

5.36 
2.27 

1.65 
1.21 

.73 
1.18 

5.66 
.03 

2.02 
3.22 

1.04 
3.51 

1862  

1872  

1895  

1.56 
4.03 
1.82 

.26 
3.09 
1.85 

.93 
1.73 
1.94 

4.99 
1.75 

3.40 
7.10 
.73 

.97 
2.70 
1.31 

2.78 
4.44 

1 

4.40 
3.85 
2.40 

1.01 
3.09 
1.06 
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TABLE  III.  (C). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  sown  to  oats  in  the  ten  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
together  with  the  total  product  of  oats  in  said  states  in.  bushels  and  tons,  and 
the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and 
its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1809 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18S0 
18S1 
1882 
18.83 
1884 
1885 
18S6 
1887 
18S8 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1862-66  . 

1867-70 

1871-74 

1875-78 

1879-82 

1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-  94 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


2,899,852| 
2,756,951 
2,600,475 
2,821,929 
3,132,218 
4,414,667 
3,949,582 
4.302,109 
4,672,804 
4,354,891 
4,840,951 
5,362,805 
6,170,771 
6,951,802 
7,472,114 
6,955.157 
7,166,600 
6,953,100 
8,840,356 
9,222,100 
9,977,5291 
11,001,036 
12,234,723 
13,445,213 
13,797,823 
15,512,942 
16,399,319 
16,705,262 
15,974,809 
15,273,993 
17,337,522 
17,727,214 
17,403,152 
18,355,304 


67,241,440 
69,325,892 
75,711,958 
99,244,702 
104,577,918 
122,681,000 
122,337,000 
147,089,000 
134,566,000 
147,580,000 
163,479,000 
159,250,000 
137,433,000 
230,255,000 
181,259,000 
243.240,000 
253.770,090 
222,702,220 
261,600,005 
260,782.000 
323,796,230 
393,623,4001 
404,031,000 
433,930,000 
422,621,000 
444,623,000 
483,547,000 
548,925,000 
300,054,000 
508,171,000 
459,715,000 
432,255,905 
474,613,231 
578,790,488 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


1,075,863 
1,109,214 
1,211,391 
1,587,915 
1,673,247 
1,962,890 
1,957,392 
2,353,424 
2,153,056 
2,361,280 
2,615,604 
2,548,000 
2,198,928 
3,684,( 
2,!  )00, 145 
3.891,840 
4,000,417 
3,504,195 
4.186,571 
4,172,512 
5,180,740 
6.297,974 
6,404,496 
0,942,880 
6,761,936 
7,113,908 
7,730,752 
8,782,800 
5,770,404 
8,130,736 
7,355,440 
0, 910, 09 1 
7,593,812 
9,200.048 


|  14,211,425  416,101,910 
|  17,339,162  520,673,000 
|  20,735,418]  607,742,000 


28,545,673 
34,993,085 
51,078,795 
64,592,332 
67,801,881 


908,530,090 
1,069,001,115 
1,654,205,400 
1,837,749,000 
1,874,755,196 


1862-94 
1867-94 

1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 

1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


14.211, 
31,903, 
50,509, 
85,791, 
110,881, 


416,101,910 
996,982,000 
1,530,385,975 
2,083,406,630 
3,207,881,190 


!299  297, 
1285,086 


6,657,030 
8.426,708 
9,723,872 
14.530,482 
17,104,018 
26,467,286 
29,403,984 
29,990,083 

6,657,630 
15,951,712 
24,480,176 
42,934,500 
52,280,099 


Gold. 


Av'rage 
Value 

Per  Ton 
in 

Dollars, 
Gold. 


Average  Value 
Per  Bushel  in 


Cur'cy  Gold 


19,188,948 
37,380,040 
48,985,278 
30,191,032 
42,257,384 
65,189,840 
54,148,620 
59,843,340 
46,971,370 
45,414,030 
38,818.550 
48,379,180 
02,490,790 
68,877,700 
52,150,780 
56,516,900 
48,121,342 
60,415,895 
78,964,041 
107,790,250 
104,099,694 
108,788,590 
92,885,780 
105,340,670 
108,258,790 
119,835,890 
115,936,550 
102,619,0201 
142,873,9211 
140,609,282 
132,510,727 
112,992,298 
141,818,442 
94,040,8421 


178,003,888 
220,153,170 
195,103,150 
225,6f>6,722 
351,209,880 
415,273,830 
481,265,381 
528,020,749 


178,003,888 
358.765,530 
427.537,448 
746,999,004 
889,450,240 


13,221,185 
24,035,755 
22,080,184 
21,556,825 
31,397,236 
47,067,064 
39,907,533 
49,310,912 
42,415,147 
41,645,216 
34,432,054 
43,396,124 
55,554,312 
61,025,642 
49,073,884 
55,669,147 


112,891,185 
178,700,650 
175,027,706 
213,890,015 


112,891,185 
298,174,050 
408,824,263 


12.29 

21.67 

18.80 

13.57 

18.76 

24.04 

20.39 

20.95 

19.69 

17.64 

13.16 

17.02 

25.27 

16.56 

16.92 

14.30 

11.67 

10.95 

18.86 

25.81 

20.09 

17.27 

14.37 

15.18 

16.01 

16.84 

14.98 

11.69 

24.76 

17.30 

18.02 

16.34 

18.69 

10.16 


28.5 

53.8 

04.7 

30.4 

40.4 

53.1 

44.3  | 

40.7 

34.9 

30.8 

23.8 

30.4 

45.5 

29.9 

28.8 

23.2 

18.9 


16.96 
21.21 
18.00 
14.71 
20.54 
15.69 
16.36 
17.60 


16.96 
18.69 
16.69 
17.40 
17.03 


42.8 
42.9 
32.1 
24.8 


42.8 
36.0 
27.9 


77118,894,757,711  142,330,123 
346  [  8,478,655,801 1 135,658,493 


2,042,945,0901  32,687,122 
2,723,206,5151  43,571,304 
3,712,504,196'  59,400,067 


2,600,702,77012.450,345.4021 
2,422,758,882  2,343,454,217| 


646,923,042 
766,543,710 
1,009,292,130 


1867-80 
1881-94 


1876-78 

1893-95. 


66,620,25312.042,945,090  32,687,122  646,923,042 

34,993,085jl.069.001,115|  17.104,018  351,269,880 

183,473,008  5,366.709.5961  85,807,353  1,424,565,960 

 1-  


82,413,709 12,527,367,975  40,437,888  786,302,978 
202,672,637|5,951,287,826  95,220,605,1,636,455,904 


17.26 
17.27 


19.7 
34.7 
30.0 
21.7 
30.0 
38.4 
32.6 
33.5 
31.5 
28.2 
21.1 
27.2 
40.1 
26.5 
27.0 
22.9 
18.7 
27.1 
30.2 
41.3 
32.1 
27.6 
23.0 
24.3 
25.6 
26.9 
24.0 
18.7 
39.6 
27.7 
28.8 
26.1 
29.9 
16.3 

27.1 

33.9 
28.8 
23.5 
32.9 
25.1 
26.2 
28.2 

27.1 
29.9 
26.7 
27.8 
27.2 


29.2  I 
28.6  I 


27.6 
27.6 


567,618,371 


567,618,377 


706,998,313 


21,593,8711  678.275,090  10.8"2  40'> 
j  53,545,67011,485,659,6541  23,770,555 


150,789,0221 
348,857,5821. 


152,864,373 


17.37 
17.54 
16.99 

31.7 

27.8 
28.1 
27.2 



17.37 

31.7 

27.8 

20.54 

32.9 

16.59 

26.6 

17.48 
17.18 

14.09 
14.68 

31.1 
23.1 

27.5 

~22~5 
23.5 
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TABLE  III.  (d). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895, 
inclusive,  of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for 
the  oats  raised  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index 
numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations,  explained  in  the  table 


Average  Values  Obtained  by— 


Years. 

Simple 
Division 
Per  Ton. 
(i) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  by  this 
Report.  (2) 

Allowing 
for  In- 
fluence of 
Changing 
Freight 
Rates. 
Per  Ton.  (3) 

$17.35 
17.81 
15.56 
12.07 
17.86 
15.10 
16.05 
17.26 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bush 

1862-66  . 
1867-70  . 
1871-74  . 
1875-78  . 
1879-82  . 
1883-86  . 
1887-90  .. 
1891-94  . 

$16.96 
21.21 
18.00 
14.71 
20.54 
15.69 
16.36 
17.60 

$17.35 
20.55 
17.75 
14.45 
20.55 
15.86 
16.51 
17.84 

$0,278 
.329 
.284 
.231 
.329 
.254 
.264 
.285 

1862-66  . 
1867-73  '. 
1874-80  . 
1881-87  . 
1888-94  . 

16.96 
18.69 
16.69 
17.40 
17.03 

17.35 
18.02 
16.49 
17.54 
17.18 

.278 
.288 
.264 
.281 
.275 

17.35 
15.67 
14.26 
16.17 
16.S9 

1862-94  . 

17.26 

17.26 

.277 

15.73 

1876-78  . 
1893-95  . 

14.09 
14.68 

13.38 
15.10 

"~2lX 
.242 

11.56 
18.53 

1862  .... 
1872  .... 
1895  .... 

12  29 
13.16 
10.16 



10.78 
12.72 



.172 
.204 

7.69 
11.66 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 


Index  Numbers. 


Average  of 

According 

Corresponding  to 

Index 

to 

Column  — 

Numbers 

Relative 

for  Ten 

Importance 

States, 

(a) 

(1) 

(■0 

(S) 

129 

161 

226 

■  115 

124 

161 

191 

932 

164 

157 

137 

165 

202 

143 

137 

111 

134 

157 

113 

113 

156 

191 

232 

161 

160 

117 

147 

196 

124 

126 

124 

153 

209 

131 

131 

134 

165 
1  

224 

141 

142 

129 

161 

226 



145 

1  » 

142 

167 

204 

141 

140 

127 

153 

185 

130 

129 

132 

163 

210 

136 

139 

129 

159 

220 

136 

137 

131 

I  160 

205 

137 

136 

i 

107 

124 

150 

109 

108 

112 

140 

176 

120 

119 

93 

93 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

77 

118 

|  152 

86 

,..   .  84 

108 
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TABLE  III.  (e). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  oats  raised 
in  the  seven  states  of  New  Yoi%  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the 
same  in  currency  and  the  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton 
in  gold  and  currency  and  simple  index  numbers  showing  the  percentage 
which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  periods  of  years  was  of  the 
average  gold  value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

NEW  YORK. 


Years. 


1862  ... 

1863  . . . 
1864 

1865  ... 

1866  . . . 

1867  . . . 

1868  .  . . 

1869  ... 

1870  .  .. 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  . . . 

1874  ... 

1875  . . . 

1876  . . . 

1877  . . . 

1878  . . . 

1879  ... 

1880  . . . 

1881  ... 
3882  ... 
1883  ... 
1S84  ... 

1885  . . . 

1886  . . . 

1887  ... 

1888  . . . 

1889  ... 

1890  . . . 

1891  ... 

1892  ... 

1893  . . . 

1894  ... 
1895 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-  94 


1862-94 
1867-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  Per 


43,968,9161 
43,96S,916| 
35,724,74(5^ 
48,675,0901 
54,029,350 
38,000,000 
25,000,000 
31,250,000 
29,646,000 
32,610,000 
31,305,000 
27,548.000 
30,302,000 
36,500,000 
40,025,000 
48,000,000 
45,080,000 
39,928,000 
40,004,318 
38,160,000' 
40,068.000 
42,071,400 
41,145,000 
38,676.000 
40,223,000 
33,208,000 
40,570,000 
30,009,000 
23,913,000 
41,894,000 
38,729,000 
30,208,728 
30.320,758 
45,666,354| 

226,367,0181 
123,890,000i 
121,765,000 
169,605,000 
158,160,318 
162,115,400 
133,700,000 
141,152,486 


703,502 
703,503 
571,596 
778,801 
864,470 
608,000 
400,000 
500,000 
474,336 
521,760 
500,  S80 
440,768. 
484,832 
584,000 
640,400 
768,000 
721,280 
638,848 
640,069 
610,560 
641,088 
673,143 

618,816 
643,568 
531,328 
649,120 
576,144 
382,608 
670,304 
619,664 
483,340 
485,132 
730,662 


Bushel, 
(iold. 


Ton. 


20,225,701 
30,778,241 
33,581,261 
25,067,671 
32,957,903 
28.880,000 
18  500,000 
17,500,000 
17,191,680 
16.631,100 
13,771,200 
11,845,840 
17,272,140 
16,060,000 
16,810,500 
16,800,000 
13,073.200 
15,971,200 
17,601.900 
18,316,800 
18,030,600 
10,828,560, 
14,400,750, 
13,923,360 
14,078,050' 
12.286,960 
15,010,900 
11.522.925 
11,956,420' 
15,919,908 
15,104,358 
9,062,618' 
11,825,096 
12,786,579 


.317 
.450 
.435 
.368 
.453 
.549 
.545 
.461 
.524 
.468 
.390 
.386 
.507 
.390 
.395 
.345 
.290 
.400 
.440 
.480 
.450 
.400 
.350 
.360 
.350 
.370 
.370 
.320 
.500 
.380 
.390 
.300 
.390 
.280 


Gold. 


3,621,872  142,610,777, 
1,982,336  82,074,680 


1,948,240 
2,713,680 
2,530,565 
2,593,847 
2.139,200 
2,258.440 


226,367,018 
215,359,000 
279,839.318 
273,551,400 
241,644,486 


3,621,872 
3,445,744 
4,477,429 
4,376,823 
3,866,312 


1,236,761,222  19,788,180 
1,010,394,204  16,166,308 


133,105,000 
106,195,840 


2,129,680 
1,699,133 


43,968,9161 
31,305,0001 
45,666,3541 


703,503 
500,880 
730,652 


i9,523,080 
62,743,700 
69,920,500 
59,230,720 
50,777,205 
51,911,980 

142,610,777 
124,325,620 
113,588,940 
107,865,080 
90,402,225 


.405 
.520 
.439 
.352 
.442 
.365 
.380 
.367 


.405 
.476 
.388 
.394 


578.792,642 
436,181,865 


.406 
.405 


46,683,700 
33,674,293 

20,225,701 
13,774,200 
12,786,579 


.342 
.317 


.320 
.390 
.280 


28.75  1 

43.75  | 

58.74  | 

32.19 

38.12 

47.50 

46.25 

35.00 

36.25 

31.88 

27.50 

26.88 

35.63 

27.50 

26.25 

21.88 


39.37 
41.40 
30.55 
23.12 


39.37 
36.08 
25.37 


29.25 
26.98 


21.92 


28.75 
27.50 


19.81 
28.13 
27.20 

22.98 

28.33 

34.30 

34.09 

28.84 

32.73 

29.23 

21.39 

24.11 

31.68 

24.37 

24.70 

21.55 

18.13  f 

25.00 

27.50 

30.00 

28.13 

25.00 

21.87 

22.50 

21.88 

23.13 

23.13 

20.00 

31.25 

23.75 

24.38 

18.75 

24.37 

17.50 


25.31 
32.50 
27.43 
21.99 
27.63 
22.84 
23.74 
22.99 


25.31 
29.75 
24.25 
24.64 
22.81 


25.39 
25.32 


21.37 
19.82 


19.81 
24.39 
17.50 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nos. 


a  37.63 
b  7.46 
c  40.43 


88 
81 


81 
100 
72 
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TABLE  III.  (e).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

1862-66  . . 
1867-70  .. 
1871-74  . . 
1875-78  . . 
1879-82  . . 
1883-86  . . 
1887-90  . . 
1891-94  .. 

207,651,422 
197,297,000 
119,926,000 
145,82S,400 
141,552,920 
145,299,200 
125,648,000 
120,205,838 

3,322,423 
3,156,752 
1,918,816 
2,333,254 
2,264,846 
2,324,787 
2,010,368 
1,923,294 

1862-66  . . 
1867-73 
1874-80  '. '. 
1881-87  .. 
1888-94  . . 

207,651,422 
291,616,000 
239,688,220 
252,520,300 
211,932,838 

3,322,423 
4,665,856 
3,835,012 
4,040,324 
3,390,925 

1862-94  . . 

1,203,408,780]  19,254,540 

1876-78  . . 
1893-95  . . 

113,328,400 
93,364,149 

1,813,254 
1,493,826 

1862  .... 
1872  .... 
1895  .... 

34,233,9361 
31,545,000| 
36,536,311 

547,743 
504,720 
584,581 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


118,882,525 
113,821,840 
57,558,000 
48,695,668 
59,070,644 
52,732,150 
44,755,188 
45,012,489 


118.882,525 
156,271,710 
88,732,027 
98,746,915 


540,528,504 


35,370,668 
30,541,349 


12,666,556 
13,564,350 
9,864,804 


Average  Value  Per  g 


Bushel, 
Gold. 


.363 
.456 
.431 
.317 
.417 
.363 
.356 
.374 


Ton. 


Cur'ncy 


35.7 
36.06 
30.00 
20.87 


.3631  35.78 
.440  33.49 
.354  23.14 

.3911  

.367   


386  28.07 


.304 
.327 


.250 
.381 
.270 


Gold. 


22.6S 
28.49 
26.94 
19.79 
26.08 
22.68 
22.26 
23.40 


22.68| 
27.47| 
22.10| 
24.44 
22.97 


24.16 


19.51  19.021 
20.45| 
 1  1 

23.12|  15.93 
26.881  23.84 
  16.87 


Percent- 
ages. 


a  36.61 
b  10.33 
c  26.591 


Index 
Nos. 


95 
119 
113 

83 
109 

95 

93 


95 
117 

93 
103 
96 


101 


80 
86 


67 
100 
71 


KENTUCKY. 


1862-66  . . 
1867-70  . . 
1871-74  . . 
1875-78  . . 
1879-82  . . 
1883-86  . . 
1887-90  . . 
1891-94  . . 

14,815,320 
22,990,000 
24,305,000 
28,820,000 
25,434,720 
35,208,900 
30,711,000 
42,383,503 

237,045 
367,840 
388,880 
461,120 
406,956 
563,342 
491,376 
678,136 

8,373,092  .358 
ll,005,6O0[  .378 
10,755,4401  .397 
10,205,600  .336 
10,232,9961  .402 
11,950,043  .339 
10,130,230  .300 
15,189,418i  .358 

35.32 
29.92 
27.66 
22.13 

22  39 
23.64 
24.84 
20.98 
25.15 
21.21 
20.61 
22.40 

a  6.84 
b  4.32 
c  5.32 

82 
87 
91 
77 
93 
78 
76 
82 

1862-66  . . 
1867-73  . . 
1874-80  . . 
1881-87  . . 
1888-94  . . 

14,815,320 
43,003,000 
44,825,320 
57,777,300 
64,247,503 

237,045 
688,048 
717,205 
924,437 
1,027,960 

8,373,092  .358 
19,400,440  365 
16,853,256  .349 
20,903,963  .362 
22,311,668'  .347 

35.32 
28.20 
23.50 

22.39 
22.82 
21.81 
22.61 
21.70 

82 
86 
83 
83 
80 

1862-94. .  . 

224,668,4431  3,594,695 

87,842,419  .360 

24.44 

22.51 

83 

1876-78  . . 
1893-95  .. 

22,620,000 
36,543,961 

361,9201    7,353,600  317 
584,703]  11,571,006  !317 

20.32 

19.81 
19.79 

73 
73 

1862 

 : 

1895  .... 

6,767,000 
13,252,458 

108,2721    3,315,830  .435 
211,639j    3,445,639^  .260 

30.63 

27.17 
16.28 

100 
60 

VIRGINIA. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


10,245,156 
28,288,000 
19,454,000 
29,078,500 
21,441,640 
29,934,600 
34,956,000 
25,867,944 


163,922 

4,610,320 

.285 

28.13 

452,608 

16,548,000 

.462 

36.56 

311,264 

9,369,290 

.432 

30.11 

465,256 

11,110,690 

.362 

23.88 

343,066 

9,461,852 

.441 

478,954 

12,113,512 

.404 

559,296 

12,882,898 

.368 

413,887 

9,777,516 

.378 

1 

17.83 
28.88 
27.04 
22.64 
27.58 
25.29 
23.03 
23.62 


a  6.06 
b  7.37 
c  10.31 


70 
113 
106 
89 
108 
99 
90 
93 


ILO 
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TABLE  III.  (e).— Continued. 
VIRGINIA—  Continued. 


Years. 


1862-66 

1867-73  , 
1874-80  , 
1881-87 
1888-94 

1862-94. , 

1876-78 
1893-95 


1862  . 
1872  . 
1895  . 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


10,245,156 
43,155,000 
45,319,080 
50,817,660 
49,728,944 


163,922 
690,480 
725,105 
813,083 
795,663 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  Per 


Bushel, 
Gold. 


Tod. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


199,265,8401  3,188,253 


23,578,500| 
21,904,0051 


377,256 
350,464 


4,610,320 
23,440,310 
18,189,274 
20,857,010 
18,777,164 

85,874,078 


.285 
.448 
.383 
.410 
.378 


28.13 
33.95 
25.09! 


.a 


95 


26.93 


8,415,690 
7,368,158 


.348 
.336 


22.31 


17.83 
28.00 
23.96 
25.65 
23.60 


24.70 


21.75 
21.02 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nos. 


70 
111 

90 
101 

90 


91 


4,089,000  !  65,424 
8,125,061|  130,001 


1,880,940 
2,437,518 


.408 
.300 


28.75 


25.50 
18.75 


GEORGIA. 


1862-C6 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
18S7-90 
1891-94 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80. 
1881-87 
1888-94 


985,4541 
4,823,000 
12,626,000 
22,254.280 
25,823,500 
24,984,700 
26,488.000 
28,803,263 


15,767| 
77,168  i 
202,016] 
356,069 
413,176 
399,755 
423,808 
460,852 


985,453 
4,187.980, 
9,728,020' 
14,904.854 
17,306,425 
14,074.322 
14,566,30:) 
15,481,2911 


.634 
.686 

sm 

.634 
.670 
.563 
.549 
.537 


985,454] 
12,889.0001 
39,745.0801 
44,920,5O0| 
48,247,2(33! 


15,767|  985,453, 
208,224|  9,903,200'' 
635,936|  27,401.969 
718,7281  26,981,952 
771,9561  25,962,140 


62.50 
54.27 
48.15 
41.86 


39.62 
42.87 
43.23 
39.68 
41.88 
35.21 
34.37 
33.59| 


a  4.46 
b  8.16 
c  8.77 


.634  62.501 
.638  48. 02 1 
.665|  43.09| 

.601|  

.538  


39.621 
39.86] 
41.58| 
37.541 
33.63 


1862-94  . .  |    146,788,197|    2,348,611  91,234,714        .598]     38.85|  37.41! 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


18,154,2801 
22,154,311 


290,468]  11,255,854' 
354,469  11,044,226 


.604 
.499 


38.751 


37.78| 
31.16| 


100 
70 


93 
94 
86 
91 
77 
75 
73 


87 


82 
73 


81 


1,814,000| 
6,679,048! 


29,024|  1,505,620  .736 
106,8651    3,072,362;  .460 


51.88 


46.02 
28.76 


TEXAS. 


1862-66  . 
1867-70  . 
1871-74. . 

1875-  78  . 
1879-82  . 
1883-86  . 

1887-  90  . 
1891-94  . 

1862-66 
1867-73. . 
1874-80  . 
1881-87  . 

1888-  94. , 

1862-94 

1876-  78 
1893-95 


1,084,478 
4,424,000! 
3.593,0001 
15,091,500] 
29,211, 840 1 
45,596,300! 
51,655,000| 
65,936,042] 

1,084,4781 
6,899,000] 
27,108,540| 
76,102,1001 
105,398,0421 


17,352]  932,651- 

70,7841  3.792,170 

57,4881  3,109,290 

241,464]  7,577,430 

467,389|  16,119,150 

729,541|  20,203.453 

826,480|  19,831,031 

1,054,977  27,284,49!) 


.545 
.677 
.777 
.476 
.552 
.443 
.384 
.414 


53.7.? 
53.51 
54.09] 
31.38 


1862  .. 
1872  .. 
1895  ... 


216,592,160| 

 1- 

13,481,500| 
49,353,220! 


17,352|  932.651 
110,384|  5,982,340 

433,737|  14,164,108 

1,217,6341  35,1R6.4r>5 

1,686,3681  42,604,120 

3^465,475  98,849,674 1 


.545| 
.717 
.505 
.462 
.404 


.442 


215,704  6,418,230 
789,651.1  17,796,890' 


.464 
.361 


53.75 
54.01 
32.66 


34.08 
42.32 
48.57 
29.75 
34  49 
27.69 
23.99 
25.86 

34.08 
44.83 
31.55 
28.90 
25.26 


a  6.59 
b  6.61 
c  7.29 


28.33!  27.62| 


29.75 


29.01 
22.54 


100 
62 


76 
94 
108 
66 
77 
62 
53 
57 


76 
100 


783,0001 
14,569,178| 


12,528) 
233,107! 


634,230 
3,787,986 


.719 
.260 


50.63 


44.91] 
16.25 


100 
36 
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Ill 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-66 
1867-73. 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


TABLE  III.  (e).— Continued. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


1,057,592 
5,481,000| 
8,305,000 
10,650,000 
9,615,200 
8,398,600 
7,904,000 
7,966,565 


16,922 
87,696 
132,880 
170,400 
153,843 
134,377 
126,464 
127,465 


1,057. 592 1 
11,430,000| 
19,525,2001 
13,690,6001 
13, 674, 565 1 


16,922 
182,880| 

312, 408 1 
219,0491 
218.793 


1862-94..  |     59,377,957|  950,047 


1876-78  . .  I 
1893-95  . .  | 


5,550,000 
5,253,611 


1862 
1872 

1895 


1,057,592 
2,250,000 
1,690,046 


136,800 
S4,058 


16,921 
36,000 
27,041 


Average  Value  Per 


Bushel, 
Gold. 


Ton. 


1,057,592 
3,502,790 
6,185,420 
7,604,000 
6,165,562 
3,906,408 
4,336,063 
3,722,479 


1,057,59: 
8,062,570 

13,568,562 
7,006,728 
6,784,862 


36.480.314 


6,092,000 
2,136,800 


1,057.592 
1,665,000 
659,118 


1.0001 
.6391 
.744 1 
.714| 
.641 
.465 
.549 
.467 


I  Cur'ncy 


1.000 

.705 
.695 
.512 
.496 


.614| . 


.712|. 
.407| . 


1.000 
.740 
.390 


Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


62.50| 
39.94| 
46.551 
44.62| 
40.08| 
29.071 
34.29) 
29.20! 

62.50|' 
44.09| 
43.431 
31.99 
31.01 


38.39| 

 1 

44.53| 
25.42| 


62.50| 
46.25| 
24.37| 


Index 
Nos. 


a 

1.811  135 

b 

1.27 

86 

c 

3.42 

101 

97 

86 
63 

74 

63 

135 

95 

94 

69 
67 

83 

96 

55 



135 

100 

::::: 

53 

112 
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TABLE  III.  (f). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  of 
the  differences  in  the  average  farm  or  home  gold  values  of  oats  per  ton  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas  and  California,  and 
the  corresponding  values  in  Iowa,  together  with  an  exhibit  of  the  fluctuations  in 
said  states  that  have  occurred  in  thirty-fiive  years  in  those  average  values  by  reason 
of  change  in  transportation  charges  and  from  various  local  causes  of  price  variation. 


Years. 


Fluctuations  in  Farm  Gold  Valuhs  Per  Ton,  Caused  by  Chang- 
ing Freight  Rates  Between  Iowa  and  the  Various  states. 


Texas. 

Cal. 



Seven 
States. 

11.37 

34.30 

2.56 

18.11 

10.24 

6.93 

26.72 

19.21 

7.34 

11.16 

20.54 

5.82 

10.10 

10.20 

3.50 

6.03 

1.92 

1.83 

1  1.62 

6.43 

.94 

2.261  .11 

34.30 
16.16 
17.18 

3 

2.40 


2.56 
7.46 
3.81 
2.74 
.20 
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TABLE  III.  (g) 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  of  the  total 
product  of  the  oat  crop  in  bushels  and  tons  in  the  seven  states  of  New  York,. 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together 
with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  dollars,  currency  and 
gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  currency 
and  gold. 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1862-94 
1867-84 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


1867-80 
1881-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


462,206,440 
387,199,000 
309,974,000 
421,327,680 
411,240,138 
451,537,700 
411,062.000 
432,315,641 


Tons. 


7,395,303 
6,195  181 
4,959,584 
6,741,243 
6,579  842 
7,224,603 
6,576,992 
6,917,050 


462,206,440 
624,351,000 
696,051,658 
769,379,860| 
734,873,6411 


3,286,862,599 
2,824,656,159 


7,395,303 
9,989,616 
11,136,826 
12,310  078 
11,757,978 


52,589,801 
45,194,498 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 

Currency. 


Average  Value  Per 


Bushel, 
Gold. 


277,452,410 
234,933,060 
156,228,5401 
162,841,942 
188  277,129 
174,210.608 
157,278,984| 
168,379,6721 


Ton, 


Cur'ncy  Gold. 


.3841 
.4801 
.4531 
.368 
.458 
.386 
.3831 
.3S9| 


37.521 
37.92| 
31.52| 
24.161 


Index 
Num- 
bers. 


277,452,410 
347.366,190 
292,498,136 
317,548,103 
284,737,506 


1,519,602,345 
1,242,149,935 


1,118,500,680 
862,777,8381 
843,377,6411 


17,896,011 
13,804,445 
13,494  042 


554,003,542 
362,487,737 
325,658,656 


1,118,500,6801 
411,240,1381 
1,294,915,341| 


17,896,011- 
6,579  842 
20,718.645; 


554,003,542 
188  277,129 
499,869,264 


.3841 
.460| 
.402| 
.413 1 . 
,388|. 

.4101 
.414 


37.52 
34.77 
26.26 


24.011 
30.01 
28.34, 
22.991 
28.611 
24.1l| 
23.91| 
24.341 


28.90 
27.49 


.430 
.420 
.386 


.430 
.458 
.386 


1,320,402,658| 
1,504,253,501| 


332,817,6S0 
334,769,097 


79,260,444 
78,553  000 
126,518,4561 


21,126,442 
24,068,056 


639,864,326 
602,285,609 


5,325,082 
5,356,304 


121,589,742 
114,132,722 


.429 
.400 


1,268,167 
1,256,848 
2,023,896 


-I- 

33,949,8491 
36,340,1701 
36  054, 006 1. 


.356 
.341 


.299 
.410 
.285 


30.95 


30.95 


30.30 


22.83 


26.77 
28.91 


24.01| 
28.75! 
25.12J 
25.80| 
24.221 
-!- 


25.62| 
25.88| 


26.90| 
26.26 
24.13 


26.90 
28.61 
24.12 


26.79 
25.02 


22.26 
21.31 


18.71 
25.81 
17.81| 


93 
116 
110 
89 
111 
93 
93 
94 


111 
97 

10O 
94 


99 
100 


104 
102 


104 
111 
93 


104 
97 


83 


72 
10O 


/ 
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TABLE  III.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1S62  to  1895  in- 
clusive, of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for 
oats  raised  in  the  seven  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  average  and  index  num- 
bers having  been  obtained  by  different  calculation,  explained  in  the  table. 


Average  Values  Obtained  By 

Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

Simple 
Divi'ion 
Per  Ton 

Met  hod  for  correct- 
ing Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

a  u 
ai  bo  « 
p  qP-> 

Corresponding  to  Column — 

Average 
of  Index 

Acc'rding 
to 

Relative 

Numbers 

Import- 

(1) 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bu. 

—  -  s-  O 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

ior  Seven 
States. 

ance. 
(a) 

1862-66  ... 
1867-70  ... 
1871-74  ... 
1875-78  .  .  . 
1879-82  . .  . 
1883-86  ... 
18S7-90  . .  . 
1891-94  . .  . 

$24.01 
30.01 

28.41 
22.99 
28.61 
24.11 
23.91 
24.34 

$25.58 
30.85 
29.50 
22.87 
28  20 
23.80 
23.63 
23.91 

.409 
.494 

.472 
.366 
.451 
.381 
.378 
.383 

$23.02 
23.92 

22.16 
17.05 
24,70 
21.97 
22.69 
23.91 

93 
116 
110 
89 
111 
93 
93 
94 

95 
114 
109 
84 
104 
88 
87 
88 

125 
130 
120 
93 
134 
119 
123 
130 

95 
105 
105 
86 
98 
82 
81 
81 

98 
120 
109 
86 
104 
86 
83 
83 

1862-66  . .  . 
1867-73  . .  . 
1874-80  . .  . 
1881-87  ... 
1888-94  ... 

24.01 
28.93 
25.15 
25.80 
^4.22 

25.58 
30.21 
24.88 
25.48 
23.63 

.409 
.483 
.398 
.408 
.378 

23.02 
22.75 
21.07 
|  22.74 
|  23.43 

93 
111 

100 
94 

95 
112 
92 
94 
87 

125 
124 
115 
124 
127 

95 
104 
90 
87 
81 

98 
114 
93 
92 
83 

1862-94  . .  . 

25.62 

25.62 

.410|  22.81 

99 

9H 

124 

88 

95 

1876-78  ... 
1893-95  . .  . 

I  22.26 
|  21.31 

22.08|  .353 
20.90!  .334 

1  18.77 
|  20.23 

86 
83 

a 

77 

102 
110 

l  ■ 

83 
72 

83 
73 

|  18.71 
|  25.81 
|  17.81 

l  

72 

74 

77 

1862   

1872   

1895   

27.06 
17.81 

.433 
.285 

18.40 
16.94 

100 
68 

iooi  ioo 

66|  92 
i  1  

100 
61 



100 
62 

 1  

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  III.  (i) 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895, 
inclusive,  of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for 
the  oats  raised  in  the  seventeen  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different 
averages  and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations, 
explained  in  the  table. 


Total  Product  in  — 

Years. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
18S7-90 
1891-94 
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TABLE  III.  (j). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895, 
inclusive,  of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for 
the  oats  raised  in  the  seventeen  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different 
averages  and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations, 
explained  in  the  table. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  By- 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division 

Per 
Ton.  (1) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

Allowing  for  Influ- 
ence of  Changing 
Freight  Rates  per 
Ton.  (3) 

Corresponding  to  Column — 

Average 

of 
Index 
Numbers 

for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 

(1) 

(2) 

130 
155 
139 
111 
150 
119 
122 
129 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bus. 

1862-66  ... 
1867-70  . .  . 
1871-74  ... 
1875-78  ... 
1879-82  . . . 
1883-86  ... 
1887-90  . .  . 
1891-94  ... 



$20.67 
24.94 
21.52 
17.33 
22.78 
17.50 
17.75 
18.87 



$19.57 
23.33 
20.92 
16.72 
22.61 
18.00 
18.43 
19.48 

.313 
.373 
.335 
.268 
.362 
.288 
.294 
.312 

$19.14 
19.72 
17.60 
13.70 
19.97 
17.22 
18.10 
19.32 

120 
144 
124 
101 
132 
101 
103 
109 

178 
184 
164 
128 
186 
160 
169 
180 

124 
140 
127 
102 
135 
107 
110 
116 

107 

135 
123 
100 
135 
111 
115 
121 

1862-66  ... 
1867-73  . .  . 
1874-80  ... 
1881-87  ... 
1888-94  ... 

20.67 
22.59 
19.34 
19.27 
18.33 

19.57 
21.31 
18.75 
19.68 
18.92 

.313 
.340 
.300 
.315 
.303 

19.14 
17.84 
16.35 
18.20 
18.92 

120 
131 
112 
112 
106 

130 
141 
124 
130 
126 

178 
166 
152 
170 
176 

124 
126 
113 
116 
113 


107 
126 
111 
120 
118 

1862-94  . .  . 

19.52|  19.52 

.312 

17.90 

113 

130 

1671  117 
 1  

118 

1876-78  . .  . 
1893-95  ... 

16.79 
15.90 

15.73 
16.66 

.252 
.267 

13.75 
15.59 

97 
92 

104 
111 

128 
145 


98 
100 

95 
103 

15.76 
17.27 



I   

91 
100 
67 

57 
100 

55 

80 
100 
76 

i  _ 

1872   

1      15.071  .241 

10.73 

100 

93 

ioo 

124 

1895   

11.53]      14.09 1       .225]  13.35 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  III.  (k). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive, 
of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  oat  crop  in  the  states  of  the 
American  union  not  included  in  Tables  (c)  and  (g),  together  with  the  total 
farm  or  home  value  of  the  same  in  dollars  currency  and  its  average  home 
or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Total  Product  in 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


Bushels. 


130,886,193 
155.398,200 
120,483,000 
165,316,290 
206,137,0571 
302,730,3001 
387,678,000| 
393,299,941| 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


130,886,1931 
245,767,2001 
21)0,752,127 1 
520,036,5201 
674,486,9411 


1862-94 
1867-94 


1,861,928,9811 
1,731,042,7881 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


1867-80 
1881-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 


441,197,490 
508,867,357 
780,977,941 

441,197,490! 
206,137,0571 
1  083,708,2411 

536,519,327| 
1,194,523,461 


129.763,790 
304,956  534 


1862 
1872 
1895 


23,179,229 
29,715,000 
119,134,593 


Tons. 


2,094,180 
2,486  371 
1,927,728 
2,645,060 
3,298  193  I 
4,843,685  I 
6,202,848  I 
6,292,800 


2,094,180 
3,932,275 
4,652,034 
8,320  584 
10,791,792 

29,790,865 
27,696,685 


7,059,159 
8,141,S78 
12,495,648 


7,059,159 
3,298  193 
17,339,333 


8,584.309 
19,112,376 


370,868 
475,400 
1,906,553 


Total  Value  i 
Dollars, 

Currency. 


2.076,221  I 
4,879,307  I 


81.037,213 
98,356  260 
68,777,330 
74,464,546 
107,406,S32| 
124,854,086 
151,409,159 
147,552,40!) 


Average  Value  Per 


Bushel, 
Gold. 


.404 
.4S6 
.515 
.431 
.521 
.412 
.391 
.375 


Ton, 


Cur'ncy  Gold 


38.70 
39.56 
35.68 
28.15 


81,037,213 
148,372  260 
138,762,0051 
226,667,5391 
259,018,878 


.404 
.492 
.460| 
.436 
.384 


38.70 
37.73 
29.83 


853,857,8951 
772,820,6821 


.426 
.428| 


Index 
Num- 
bers. 


25.22 
30.36 
32.18 
26.95 
32.57 
25.77 
24.41 
23.45| 


25.22 
30.77 
28.73 
27.24 
24.00 


 f- 

241,598,1361 
232,260,9181 
298,961,6281 


28.66  26.61 
27.90|  26.72| 


.473 
.456 
.383 


241,598,136 
107,406.832 
423,815,714 


.473 
.521 
.391 


34.23 


34.23 


29.57 
28.52 
23.92 


29.57 
32.57 
24.44 


287,134,2651 
485,686,4171 


.4751 
.407| . 


33.45 


29.66 
25.41 


55,094,5161 
103,057,7761 


.360| 
.3381. 


26.54|  22.49| 
 |  21.121 


8,981,9221 
16,156,990| 
33,554,2001 


.2671 
.528| 
.2821. 


24.22 
33.98 


16.69 
33.02 
17.60| 
I 


76 
92 
97 
82 
99 
78 
74 
71 


76 
92 
87 
82 
73 


81 
81 


90 
86 
72 


90 
99 
74 


90 
77 


64 


51 
100 
53 
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TABLE  III.  (1) 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  sown  to  oats  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union  not 
included  in  Table  (c)  (called  Exterior  States  in  this  report),  together  with  the 
total  product  of  oats  in  said  states  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  the  total  home 
or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  dollars,  currency,  and  gold,  and  its  average 
home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


1862. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878,. 
1879.. 

1880.. 
1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884,. 

1885., 

1886., 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


Total  Production. 


Bushels. 


1862-66.. 
1867-70. . 
1871-74. . 
1875-78. , 
1879-82. . 
1883-86. . 
1887-90. , 
1891-94. 


2,932,686 
3,929,223 
3,861,275 
4,072,162 
5, 732.  C  01 
6,331,749 
5,716,154 
5,159,332 
4,119,591 
4,010,918 
4,153,818| 
4,388,895 
4.726,641 
4,963,273 
5,886,794 
5,870,991 
6,009,900 
5,730,400 
7,347,621 
7,609,500 
8,517,162 
8,723,926 
9,066,194 
9,338,417 
9,860,651 
10,407,964 
10,598,963 
10,757,054 
10,456,560 
10,307,S68 
9,725,303 
9,545,824 
9,560,401 
9,523,102 


102,439,673 
100,803,972 
100,278,236 
126,007,593 
163,563,159 
156,017,000 
132,623,800 
141,245,000 
112,711,400 
108,163,000 
108,268.000 
111,090,000 
102,936,000 
124,062,500 
139,625,000 
163.154.00C 
159,802,470 
140,999.100 
156,224,715 
155,699,000 
164,454,380 
177,679,000 
179,597,000 
195,479,000 
201,513,000 
214,995,000 
218,188,000 
202,590,000 
162,967,000 
230,223,000 
201,320,000 
206,598,885 
187,473,69' 
245,653,049 


Tons. 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Currency. 


20,527,3471 
21,326,8261 
17,280,272| 
22,730,9581 
29,204,6831 
36,989,1881 
42,220,541| 
39,139,3961 


1,639,035 
1,612,864 
1,604,452 
2,016,122 
2,617.010 
2,496,272 
2,121,981 
2,259,920 
1,803,382 
1,^30,608 
1,732,288 
1,777,440 
1,646,976 
1,985,000 
2^33,999 
2,610,464 
2,556,840 
2,255,986 
2,499,595 
2,491,184 
2,631,270 
2,842,864 
2,873.552 
3,127,664 
3,224,208 
3,489,920 
3;491,008 
3,241,440 
2,607,472 
3,683,568 
3,221,120 
3,305,583 
2,999,579 
3,930,449 


593,092,633 
542,597,2(0 
430,457,000 
586,643,970 
617,377,195 
754,268,000 
798,740,000 
825,615,582 


9,489,483 
8,681,555 
6,887,312 
9,386,303 
9378,035 
12.008,288 
12,"779,840 
13,209,850 


42,931 
58,610 
90,395 
63,553 
92,997 
107,283, 
88,336 
77,504 
60,165 
57,155 
52,497 
52,796 
62,556 
60,622, 
60,715, 
62,144. 
53,824, 
60,117 
71,279, 
85,408 
78,878 
78,251 
68,642 
74,291 
77,879 
80,863. 
79,487. 
69,161. 
79,174. 
91,642, 
76,706 
74,583 
72,998 
69,608 


Gold. 


Aver- 
age 

Value 
Per 

Ton  in 

Dolls. 

Gold. 


771 

358 
,969 
,682 
,942 
,130 
290 
560 
340 
400 
,160 
,570 
,740 
230 
120 
650 
,488 
.399 
,514 
,720 
,328| 
,674| 
,090| 
,190| 
,140| 
.9001 
.000! 
988 1 
,565 1 
,985| 
,884| 
,794 1 
,478! 
2<t<;| 


29,908,901 
44,116,397 
41,853,334 
45,377,329 
69,097,471 
77,458,420 
65,453,636 
64,081,997 
54,419,783 
52,499,640 
46,753,126 
47,547,310 
55,793,388 
53,883,664 
57,239,895 
61,231,642 


Cur'ency  Gold 


18.25 

27.35 

26.08 

22.51 

26.40 

31.03 

30.85 

28.35 

30.18 

30.34 

20.99 

26.75 

33.18 

27.1 

25.63 

23.45 

20.74 

26.651 

28.52 

34.29 

29.98 

27.53 

23.89 

23.75 

24.15 

23.51 

22.77 

31.34 

30.36 

24.881 

23.81 

22.56 

24.34 

17.71 


Average 
Value  Per 
Bushel  in 
Cents. 


41.9 
68.1 
90.1 
50.4 

56.9 
68.8 
66.6 
54.9 
53.4 
52.8 
48.5 
47.5 
60.8 
48.9 
43.5 
38.11 


 1 


358,489,6231  230,353,432|  24.27 
333,289,3201  261,413,8361  30.11 
225,005,8701  202,593,464|  29.42 
237,306,4881   226,179, 689 1  24.10| 

295,6S3,961|  I  29.93 

299,064,694|  I  24.78 

308,688,143|  I  24.15 

315,932,1411  1  23.92 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


20,527,347 
33,880,457 
40,535,620 


593,092,633 
870,118,200 
986,803.785 


63,523,814  1,289,416,380 


9,489,483 
13.921,891 1 
15,788,860 
20,630,662 


70,951 , 973 1 1 , 409, 360, 5 82 1  22 , 549 , 770  ] 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


(229,419,211 
1208,891,864 


358,489,6231  230,353,432|  24.27 
495,738,4501  408.213,912|  29.32 
431,260,1411    413,369,9901  26.18 

544,215,642|  I  26.38 

543,756,3841  |  24.14 

-I 


5  148  791,580  82,380,666  2,373,460,240|2,139,909,360|  25.981  46.1 
4  555  698  9471  72,891,183  2,014,970,617|  1,909, 555,928|  26.20  44.2 


1867-78. .  . 
1879-86. .  . 
1887-94. .  . 

61, 338, 056 1 1 , 559 , 698, 170 
66,193,871|1.371,645,195 
81,359,93711,624,355,582 

 1  :  

1867-78. .  . 
1879-82. .  . 
1883-94. .  . 

61,338,056|1,559,698,170 
29,204,6831  617,377,195 
118,349,12512,378,623,582 

1867-80..  . 
1881-94. .  . 

74 , 416 , 077 1 1 , 856, 921 , 985 
134,475,78712,698,776,962 

24,955,170! 
21,946.323; 
25,089,690; 


795,601.678 
594,748,655 
624,620,284!.... 

795,601,678|.... 
295.683.9611.... 
923,684.9781.... 


690,186,9891  27.66|  51.0 

 |  27.10|...  . 

...  .1  24.03!... 


24,955,170 
9.878.035 
38,057,978' 


29,710,751'  926.998.5911 


27.661    51.11  44.3 


29  '.93 1  

47.9 

24.27|  

38.8 

27.651  49.9 

44.2 

25.20|  

40.3 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 


17,767,6851  462,581,470!  7,4.01,303 
28,629,3271    639,725,631 1  10,235.611 


176  684.2581  172,296,0251  23.281  38.2] 
217,190.478!  I  21.221  


37.2 
34.0 
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TABLE  III.  (m). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895, 
inclusive,  of  the  acres  sown  to  oats  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total 
product  of  the  same  in  bushels  and  tons,  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in 
gold  and  currency,  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  bushels  and  the  average 
home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892.. 

1893 

1894 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 

1875-  78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 

1887-  90 
1891-94! 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 

1888-  94. 

1862-94. 
1867-94. 

1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 

1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 

1867-80. 
1881-94. 

1876-  78. 
1893-95. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


5,832,538 
6,686,174 
6,461,750 
6,894,091 
8,864,219 
10,746,416 
9,665,736 
9,461,441 
8,792,395 
8,365,809 
9,000,769 
9,751,700 
10,897,412 
11,915,075 
13,358,908 
12,826,148 
13,176,500 
12,683,500| 
16,187,9771 
16,831,600| 
18,494,691 
20,324,962 
21,300,917 
22,783,630 
23,658,474 
25,920,906 
26,998,282 
27,462,316 
26,431,309 
25,581,861 
27,062,825 
27,273,033 
27,023,553 
27,878,406 


Tons. 


169,681,113 
170,129,864 
175,990,194 
225,252,295 
268,141,077 
278,698,000 
254,960,800 
288,334.0001 
247,277,400] 
255,743,000| 
271,747.0001 
270,340,000 
240,369,000 
354,3]  7,5001 
320,884,000 
406, 3!  (4, 00;  > 
413,578,560 
363.761,320 
417,8S5,3Sf>i 
416,481,0001 
488,250,610! 
571,302,4001 
583,628,000 
629,409,000 
624,134,000i 
650,618,000! 
701.735,000 ! 
751,515,000 
52:5,621,000! 
73*394,0001 
661,035,0001 
638,854,850! 
662,086,9281 
824,443,537 


I  34,738,772| 
38,665,988 
38,015,690 
51,276,631| 
64,197,7681 
I  88,067,9831 
1106,812,8731 
|106,941,277| 

I  -|- 

34,738,772 
65,784,266 
91,045.520 
149.315,180 
187,833,244 


1,009,194,543 
1,069,270,200 
1,038,199,000 
1,495,174,060 
1,686,378,310  26,982,053 
2, 408,473, 400 1  38, 535. 574 
2,636,4S9,000|  42,183,824 
2,700,370.778|  43.205,933 


2,714,898 
2,722,078 
2,815,843 
3,604,037 
4,290,257 
4,459,168 
4,079,373 
4,613,344 
3,956,438 
4.091,888 
4,347,952 
4,325,440 
3,845,904 
5,669,080 
5,134,144 
6.502,304 
6.617,257 
5.820,181 
6,686,166 
6,663,696 
7,812,010 
9,140,838 
9,338,048 
10,070,544 
9.986,144 
10,553,888 
11,227.760 
12.024,240 
8,377,936 
11.814,304 
10,576,560 
10,221,678 
10,593,391 
13.191,097 


16,147,113 
17,108,323 
16,611,184 
23,922,785 


1,009.194,5431  16,147,113 
l,867,100,200j  29,873.603 
2.517,189.7601  40.275,036 
3.972,823.0101  63,565,168 
4,677,241,778|  74,835,869 


52S,716,982 1 14,043, 549,291 1224,696,789 
493,978,210|13.034.354.74S|208,549,670 


127, 958, 309 
1152,265,751 
1213.754,150 


3,602,643,260!  57,642,202 
4,094.851.710  65,517,627 
5,336,859,778  85,389,757 


1127,958,309 
|  64,197,768 
1301,822,133 


156,829,786 
337,148,424 


3,602,643,260 
1,686,378.310 
7,745,333,178 


57,642,292 
26,982,053 
123,925,331 


4,384,289,960  70,148,639 
8,650,084,7881138,401,037 


39,361,556|  1,140.856,560|  18,253,705 
•^2,174,9971  2,125,3S5,315|  34,006,166 

I  I 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


62,120,7191 
105,990,9051 
139,381,247 

93,745,3141 
135,255,326| 
172,472,970| 
142,484,9101 
137,347,900| 
107,136,7101 
102,570,0301 

91,315,710' 
101,175,750| 
125,047,530| 
129,499,930! 
112,865,9001 
118,661,550| 
101.,945,830| 
120,533,294) 
150.243,555| 
193,198,070 
182,978,022 
187,040,264 
161,528,470 
179,631,860 
186,137,930] 
200.699,790 
195,424,240 
171,781,008 
222,048,486 
232,312,267 
209,253,611 
187,576,092 
214,810,920 
163,655,068 


Average. 


Value  Per  Bu. 
in  Cents. 


29 


Cur'ncy 


Gold. 


Value 
Per  Ton 

in 
Dollars, 

Gold. 


27 

32 

30 

25 

26 

30. 

28. 

30.5 

30.1 

27.7 

22.0 

29.7 

24.0 

31.6 

31.4 

28.7 

25. 

24. 

26. 

28. 


536,493,511! 
550,442,490 
420,109,020 
462,973,210 
646,953,841 
714,338,524 
780,953,524 
843,958,8901 


26. 
25. 
20. 
27. 
19. 
28. 
24. 
23. 
24 
2!.) 


61.9 
55.9 
47.6 
43.3 
40.11 
33.6 
37.4 
52.0 
36.5 
35.1 
29.2 
24.6 


29.1 
27.7 
27.3 
29.2 
26.3 
27  3 
24!  7 
25.3 


25.4] 

40.11 

36.61 

29.7] 

37.5! 

44.7! 

41.31 

39.3 

39.2] 

36  8] 

29.9] 

33.61 

46.3| 

32.4! 

33.1 

28.8 

24.8, 

33.11 

36.0i 

48.4 

37.5 

32.7 

27.7 

28.5 

29.8 

30.4 

27.8 

22.9 

42.4 

31.5 

31.7 

29.4 

32.4 

19.9 


53.1 
52.3 
40.5 
31.0 


34.0 
41.2 
36.4 
29.4 
38.3 
29.6 
30.0 
31.3 


15.89 
25.04 
22.92 
18.57 
23.42 
27  92 
25!  84 
24.58 
24.48 
23.01 
18.68 
21.03 
28.96 
20.27 
20.71 
17.98 
15.41 
20.71 
22.47 
28.99 
23.42 
20.46 
17.30 
17.84 
18.64 
19.02 
17.41 
14.28 
26.50 
19.55 
19.79 
18.35 
20.28 
12.41 


21.26 
25.72 
22.73 
18.39 
23.98 
18.54 
18.73 
19.54 


536,493,511 
854,503,980 
858,797,589 
1,291.215,306 
1,433,212,624 

29.1 
28.4 
27.6 
26.6 
24.9 

53.1 
45.8 
34.1 

34.0 
37.8 
32.7 
32.5 
30.6 

21.26 
23.65 
20.41 
20.23 
19.15 

4,974,223,010 
4,437,729,499 

26.6 
26.4 

35.4 
34.0 

32.7 
32.6 

20.45 
20.39 

1,442,524,720 
1,361,292,365 
1,633,912,414 

28.1 
26.9 
25.0 

40.0|  34.9 

 |  33.5 

 |  30.6 

21.82 
20.73 
19.13 

1,442,524,720 
646,953,841 
2,348,250,938 

28.1 
26.3 
25.7 

40.0  34.9 

 !  38.3 

  30.3 

21.82 
23.98 
18.95 

1,713,301.569 
2,724,427,930 

27.9|      39.1|  34.9 
25.7|  |  31.5 

21.79 
19.68 

333,473,280 
566,048,080 

29.0 
25.9 

29.2 

18.5|  17.81 
26.6|  16-65 
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TABLE  III.  (n). 

An  exhibit  for  the  years  1S62  to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  average  value 
per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold,  of  the  oats  raised  in  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states 
and  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union  (in  table  designated  as  Exterior  States) 
not  included  in  the  group  of  ten  and  in  the  nation;  together  with  the  weight 
in  tons  and  the  value  in  dollars  gold  of  the  annual  per  capita  product  of 
oats  in  the  United  States. 


Years. 


Simple  Index 
Numbers. 


1862... 
1863... 
1864... 
1865... 
1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
11-72... 
1873... 
1874... 
1S75... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1.S86... 
1887... 
1888... 


a® 


go 


1£90. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


93 
165 
143 
103 
143 
183 
155 
159 
150 
134 
100 
130 
192 
126 
129 
109 

89 
129 
143 
196 
153 
131 
109 
115 
122 
128 
114 

89 
188 
131 
137 
124 
142 


1862-66. . 
1867-70. . 
1871-74. . 
1875-7S. . 
1879-82. . 
1883-86. .  .  I 
18S7-90. .  .  | 
1891-94. 


1862-66. .  . 
1867-73..  . 
1874-80. . . 
1881-87. .  . 
1888-94. .  . 


1862-94. . 
1867-94. . 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


129 
161 
137 
111 
156 
117 
124 
134 


Average  Gold  Value 
Per  Bushel,  in  Gold. 


0  « 


68 
101 
97 
83 
135 
115 
114 
105 
112 
112 
100 
99 
126 
100 
95 
87 
77 
100 
106 
127 
111 
102 
88' 
88 
89 
87 
84 
79 
113 
92 
88 
84 
90 


129 
142 
127 
132 
129 


131 
131 


132 
133 
12!) 


132 
156 
126 


133 
131 


90 
112 
109 

89 
111 

92 

89 


90 
109 
97 

98 


85| 
134 
123 

99 
125 
149 
138 
132 
131 
123 
100 
113 
155 
109 
111 

96 

82 
111 
120 
155 
125 
110 

93 

96 
100 
102 
104 

76 
142 
105 
106 

98 
109 

66 


114| 
1381 
122| 
98| 
128| 
99| 
100| 
105 1 
-I- 


.197 
.347 
.300 
.217 
.300 
.384| 
.3231 
.3351 
.315) 
.282| 
.211 
.272 
.401 
.265 
.270 
.229 
.187 
.271 
.302 
.41.3 
.321 
.276 
.230 
.243 
.256 
.269 
.240 
.187 
.396 
.277 
.288 
.261 
299 
.163 

 1- 

.271| 
.339! 
.288| 
.235 
.329 
.251 
.262 
.282 


.292 

.438 

.417 

.360 
.442 
.496 
.494 
.454 
.483 
.487 
.432 
.428 
.542 
.434 
.410 
.375 
.332 
.426 
.456 
.549 
.180 
.440 
.382 
.380 
.386 
.376 
.364 
.341 
.486 
.396 
.381 
.361 
.389 
.283 


Average  Gold  Value 
Per  Ton,  in  Dollars. 


.254 
.401 
.366 
.29 
.375 
.447 
.413 
.393 
.392 
.368 
.299 
.336 
.463 
.324 
.331 
.288 
.248 
.331 
.360 
.464 
.375 
.327 
.277 
.285 
.298 
.304 
.278 
.229 
.424 
.315 
,.317 
.294 
.324 
.199 


12.29 
21.67 
18.80 
13.57 
18.76 
24.04 
20.39 
20.95 
19. 
17.64 
13.16 
17.02 
25.27 
16.56 
16.92 
14.30 
11.67 
16.95 
18.36 
25.81 
20.09 
17.27 
14.37 
15.18 
16.01 
16.84 
14.98 
11.69 
24.76 
17.30 
18.02 
16.34 
18.69 
10.16 


p 

Woo 


114 
127 
109 
108 
103 


109 
109 


103  117 
100  111 

89 1  103 


103 
111 

90 


101 


117 
128 
101 


.271 
.299 
.267 
.278 
.272| 


.482 
.471 

.386 
.479 
.396 

.386 
.383 


-I- 
.2761 
.276| 


.278 
.281 
.272 


117 

105 


.278 
.329 
.266| 

.280 
.275 


10 
112 


.225 
.235 


.388 
.469 
.419 
.422 
.386 

.416 
.419 

.443 
.434 
.385 

.443 
.479 
.388 

.442 
.403 

.372 
.340 


16.96 
21.21 
18.00 
14.71 
20.54 
15.69 
16.36 
17.60 


16.96 
18.69 
16.69 
17.40 
17.03 


17.26 
17.27 


18.25 
27.35 
26.08 
22.51 
26.40 
31.03 
30.85 
28.35 
30.18 
30.34 
26.99 
26.75 
33.88 
27.15 
25.63 
23.45 
20.74 
16.65 
28.52 
34.29 
29.98 
27.53 
23.89 
23.75 
24.15 
23.51 
22.77 
21.34 
30.36 
24.88 
23.81 
22.56 
24.34 
17.71 


Per  Capita 
Product. 


a  a 


24.27 
30.11 
29.42 
24.10 
29.93 
24.78 
24.15 
13.92 


15.89 
25.04 
22.92 
18.57 
23.42 
27.92 
25.84 
24.58 
24.48 
23.01 
18.68 
21.03 
28.96 
20.27 
20.71 
17.98 
15.41 
20.71 
22.47 
28.99 
23.42 
20.46 
17.30 
17.84 
18.64 
19.02 
17.41 
14.28 
26.50 
19.55 
19.79 
18.35 
20.28 
12.41 


.123 
.110 
.122 
.103 
.103 
.107 
.104 
.090 
.129 
.114| 
.140 
.139 
.119 
.133 
.130 
.149 
.170 
.171 
.179 
.174 
.180 
.187 
.196 
.134 
.185 
.162 
.153 
.155 
.189 


21.26 
25.72 
22.73 
18.39 
23.98 
18.54 
18.73 
19.54 


24.27 
29.32 
26.18 
26.38 
24.11 


25.98 
26.20 


17.37 
17.54 
16.99 


17.37 
20.54 
16. 59 


27.66 
27.10 
24.03 


27.06 
29.93 
24.27 


17.48 
17.18 


14.09 
14.68 


27.65 
25.20 


23.28 
21.22 


21.26 
23.65 
20.41 
20.23 
19.15 


20.45 
20.39 


21.82 
20.73 
19.13 


21.82 
23.98 
18.95 


21.79 
19.68 


17.81 
16.65 


.114 
.101 
.131 
.133 
.173 
.174 
.163 


.110 
.124 
.165 
.167 


.146 


.116 
.154 
.168 


.116 
.133 
.170 

.118 
.166 


3.44 
2.85 
3.00 
2.51 
2.38 
2.00 
2.18 
2.60 
2.61 
2.36 
2.52 
2.14 
2.47 
3.00 
3.77 
3.49 
3.48 
2.94 
3.20 
3.24 
3.42 
3.26 
2.80 
3.55 
3.63 
3.20 
2.81 
3.15 
2.35 


2.94 
2.29 
2.40 
3.19 
3.22 
3.26 
3.19 


2.60 
2.53 
3.36 
3.20 


2.97 


2.53 
3.20 
3.22 


.131 
.166 


2.53 
3.19 
3.22 

2.56 
3.27 


2.34 
2.76 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


WHEAT. 


SPECIAL  CAUSES  AFF  ECT1NG  WHEAT  PRICES. 


A  glance  at  the  graphic  plates  for  wheat,  corn,  and  oat  prices 
discloses  a  wonderful  difference  between  the  movements  for  the 
three  grains.  There  is  a  general  agreement  between  the  price 
movements  for  corn  and  oats,  but  wheat  prices  move  along  radi- 
cally different  lines.  The  characteristics  that  distinguish  the 
wheat  lines  as  a  whole  from  those  of  corn  and  oats  are  many.  A 
few  of  them  will  be  mentioned.  (1)  Corn  and  oats  show  for  certain 
groups  of  states  a  marked  uniformity  of  lines.  The  wheat  presents 
a  great  diversity.  (2)  The  wheat  lines  mark  for  many  states  a  de- 
cline of  prices  where  the  corn  and  oats  show  an  upward  trend. 
(3)  The  wheat  lines  show  with  the  passage  of  the  years  a  greater 
tendency  to  converge.  On  all  plates  the  lines  for  states  are  drawn 
mostly  in  groups  of  three.  For  most  groups  in  corn  and  oats  these 
lines  move  quite  parallel,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  converge  at  the 
close.  The  wheat  lines  in  the  same  groups  start  in  most  cases 
widely  apart  and  closely  converge  at  the  end.  There  was  in  1862 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the  several  states. 
That  difference  was  one  not  wholly  dependent  upon  freight  rates. 
That  old  difference  in  wheat  prices  in  the  several  states  has  been 
very  largely  removed,  and  there  is  now  about  the  same  variation  in 
average  prices  as  in  the  case  of  corn  and  oats.  The  causes  pro- 
ducing the  old  wide  variation  in  wheat  prices  and  the  present 
greater  uniformity  will  Pater  be  considered  at  length.  In  this  con- 
nection it  will  suffice  to  say  that  those  causes  have  no  relation  to 
currency  changes. 

THE  TREND  OF  WHEAT  PRICES  WHERE  THEY  ARE  LEAST  AFFECTED  BY 
CHANGING  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  LOCAL  CAUSES. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  as  of  corn  and  oats,  the  prices  of  all  the 
states  are  compared  with  those  of  Iowa,  as  one  of  the  most  central 
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in  the  newer  portion  of  the  West,  to  measure,  if  possible,  the  effect 
upon  general  prices  of  changing  freight  rates  and  other  local 
causes.  This  central  state  of  itself,  better  than  any  single  stand- 
ard, would  disclose  the  price  movement  for  any  given  agricultural 
staple  where  that  movement  was  least  affected  by  those  local 
causes.  The  prices  of  wheat  in  Iowa  are  given  in  the  tables.  Those 
prices  show  no  general  decline  since  1862,  but  rather  an  upward 
tendency.  They  rose  from  1862  to  1881  and  thereafter  declined. 
This  is  a  price  movement  that  is  in  general  parallel  to  that  expe- 
rienced for  corn  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  It  shows  that 
one  wheat  state,  at  least,  has  its  wheat  prices  and  those  of  its  corn 
and  oats  quite  generally  undisturbed  by  the  factors  that  have 
played  havoc  with  wheat  prices  in  so  many  of  the  other  states 
shown  on  the  graphic  plates  and  in  the  tables.  But  Iowa  is  only  one 
of  the  states  that,  by  its  opening  wheat  fields,  has  assisted  in  shap- 
ing the  world's  wheat  prices  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Minne- 
sota, Kansas,  and  Nebraska  have  of  recent  years  been  greater  fac- 
tors in  the  world's  wheat  market  than  Iowa.  What  is  the  price 
movement  of  the  combined  wheat  crops  of  these  four  states  at 
present  so  dominant  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world? 

COMPARATIVELY  STABLE  WHEAT  PRICES    IN    THE    CENTER   OF  PRESENT 
AMERICAN  WHEAT  PRODUCTION. 

The  average  gold  farm  values  for  Iowa  and  the  simple  and  cor- 
rected averages  for  the  group  of  four  states  named  above  will  now 
be  given  side  by  side  by  seven-year  periods  from  1862  to  1894.  The 
detailed  figures  for  the  group  of  four  states  can  be  found  in  Table 
(o)  in  this  chapter.    Many  references  will  be  made  to  that  table. 

TABLE  A. 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  seven-year  periods  of  the  average  gold  farm  values  for 
wheat  in  Iowa  and  in  the  group  of  states  including  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  from  1862  to  1894,  inclusive: 


Average  Value  per  Bushel  in  Cents. 

Years. 

Iowa. 

Four  States. 

Simple  Average. 

Simple  Average. 

Corrected  Average. 

69^6 

68.8 

68.8 

72.5 

73.5 

72.8 
74.6 
70.5 
71.4 

73.4 

74.7 

69.0 

67.9 

72.4 

65.3 
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The  corrected  average  values  shown  in  the  foregoing  exhibit 
and  in  Tables  (o),  (p)  and  (q)  are  calculated,  not  as  in  all  other  tables 
by  combining  the  state  averages  in  the  proportions  which  the  totals 
of  those  states  for  thirty-three  years  bore  to  the  corresponding 
totals  for  the  group,  but  by  combining  them  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  several  state  wheat  crops  in  1862  to  1866.  This  gives 
as  the  corrected  average  values  those  that  arise  from  combining 
the  averages  in  the  several  states  in  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
first  period.  This  method  discloses  better  than  the  other  the  exact 
effect  upon  the  price  movement  of  shifting  grain  fields  to  a  new 
section.  In  an  old  section  this  method  of  correcting  averages 
would  exaggerate  the  price  decline,  as  to  combine  values  in  the 
proportion  of  the  grain  crop  of  1895  would  conceal  that  decline,  for 
such  a  section,  quite  largely.  The  average  of  thirty-three  years 
is  chosen  as  the  combining  proportions  for  most  of  the  tables.  The 
exception  is  made  in  these  three  wheat  tables,  in  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  show  as  fully  as  possible  the  effect  upon  price  statistics 
of  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  of  wheat. 

NO  FALL  OF  WHEAT  PRICES  CAUSED  BY  THE  SILVER  LEGISLATION  OF  1873. 

The  exhibit  given  above,  under  Table  A,  and  the  full  Table  (o), 
alike  show  conclusively  that  wheat  prices  in  the  Northwest,  and, 
of  course,  in  the  world  at  large,  have  not  in  the  least  been  affected 
by  the  silver  legislation  of  1873  and  subsequent  years.  Turning 
to  the  corrected  averages  in  Table  (o)  these  facts  are  to  be  noted. 
The  average  gold  farm  value  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  in  the  year  1862 
was  34  cents,  in  1869,  48.6  cents,  and  in  1895  it  was  44.0  cents.  In 
Iowa  the  corresponding  farm  gold  values  in  1862  was  47.5,  in  1869 
it  was  42.8  and  in  1895  it  was  46.0  cents.  The  corrected  averages 
for  the  group  of  four  states  was  in  1862,  44.4;  in  1869,  44.3;  and  in 
1895,  45.5  cents.  The  years  chosen  were  those  of  exceptionally 
low  prices,  but  taking  such  years  as  a  basis  we  note  that  in  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa,  and  in  the  group  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a 
positive  advance  from  one  to  ten  cents  a  bushel  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  table.  But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Both  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  whose  crops  are  the 
dominating  factors  in  the  table,  are  great  states.  In  them  since 
1862  the  grain  fields  have  shifted  a  long  distance  to  the  West  and 
Northwest.  The  wheat  now  raised  in  these  states  is  grown  in  sec- 
tions that  have  freight  charges  to  market  of  at  least  ten  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  does  the  wheat  grown  in  the  section  raising  the 
grain  whose  prices  are  here  tabulated  for  1862  to  1869.  If  allow- 
ance is  made  for  this  fact  it  is  seen  that  wheat  prices  in  these  four 
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great  wheat  states  have  advanced,  when  comparisons  are  made 
under  like  conditions,  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel  from  those 
of  twenty-six  and  thirty-three  years  ago. 

If  any  one  objects  to  conclusions  drawn  as  are  the  foregoing 
from  contrasting  the  prices  of  these  exceptionally  low  years,  the 
comparisons  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  seven-year  periods,  as 
in  the  small  Table  A,  already  given,  or  by  the  four-year  periods, 
1862  to  1865,  1868  to  1871,  1883  to  1886,  and  1891  to  1894.  In  these 
latter  named  periods  the  average  farm  gold  prices  in  Iowa  were 
58.2,  66.4,  65.0,  and  67.1  cents.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Min- 
nesota were  48.7,  66.8,  64.2,  and  62.1  cents.  For  the  group  the  cor- 
responding corrected  averages  were  56.7,  66.7,  64.7,  and  66.2.  These 
averages  for  the  two  states  and  for  the  group  show  an  advance  in 
price  of  from  9.4  to  13.4  cents  a  bushel  in  thirty-three  years.  The 
calculations  giving  these  figures  allow  for  any  change  in  statistics 
by  the  increased  growth  of  wheat  on  new  lands  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  They  do  not  allow  for  the  shifting  of  fields  in  the  two 
states  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  If  this  is  allowed  for  we  find,  that, 
on  an  average,  the  gold  farm  values  in  this  group,  in  the  older  set- 
tled counties,  have  advanced  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel 
in  thirty  years. 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS  VS.  GOVERNMENT  GENERAL  ESTIMATES. 

Objection  has  been  made  by  certain  critics  in  England  that  the 
values  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  compiled  in  the  manner  of  those 
reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  do  not  reflect  the  actual 
price  movement.    Those  critics  ask  for  actual  market  quotations. 
To  furnish  this  information  for  those  who  question  the  methods  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  there  is  given  in  this 
chapter  in  Tables  (w)  and  (x)  exhibits  of  the  currency  and  gold 
wheat  prices,  reported  by  the  local  papers  in  six  leading  towns  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  from  1860  to  1873  inclusive.    These  average 
prices  are  for  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and 
December  of  the  years  mentioned.    These  are  the  months  in  which 
the  farmers  marketed  their  wheat.    The  places  selected  are  the 
towns  that  would  for  the  given  years  exhibit  the  highest  average 
prices  realized  by  the  farmers  of  the  state.    The  smaller  towns  did 
not  in  the  years  given  in  the  table  pay  as  much  within  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  cents  as  those  shown  in  the  tables.    The  figures  given  are 
the  averages  for  all  the  quotations  of  wheat  sales  reported  in  the 
local  papers  in  the  months  given.    The  papers  consulted  were 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Minnesota  State  Historical  Society. 
Even  the  favored  towns  whose  prices  are  given  in  these  tables  (w) 
and  (x)  exhibit  a  greater  advance  in  wheat  prices  than  is  presented 
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in  Table  (o).  They  confirm  the  deduction  that  has  already  been 
given  from  an  analysis  of  that  table,  that  wheat  prices  for  the  av- 
erage small  local  wheat  market  in  Southeastern  Minnesota  or  East- 
ern Iowa  are  at  the  present  about  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel 
higher  than  the  corresponding  gold  prices  from  1860  to  1873.  This 
statement,  of  course,  needs  to  be  given  with  limitations.  The  farm 
prices  of  the  low  price  years,  1895  and  1896,  are  not  that  much 
greater  than  in  the  high  price  years,  1866  and  1867.  They  are  that 
much  above  the  corresponding  prices  of  such  low  years  as  1862, 
1865,  and  1869.  The  average  of  the  four  years,  1891  to  1894,  is  not 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents  above  that  of  the  high  prices  in  the  period 
1867  to  1870,  but  above  those  of  the  four-year  periods,  1862  to  1865 
and  1868  to  1871. 

PAST  LOCAL  DIFFERENCE  IN  WHEAT  PRICES. 

A  glance  at  Tables  (w)  and  (x)  will  disclose  the  wide  difference 
in  prices  received  by  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  thirty  years  ago  in 
towns  less  than  one  hundred  miles  apart.  Rochester  in  1860  paid 
for  wheat  fourteen  cents  a  bushel  less  than  Winona,  only  a  day's 
drive  away,  and  St.  Cloud  paid  42.5  while  Winona  paid  75  cents. 
The  distance  apart  is  only  about  one  hundred  miles.  The  differ- 
ence was  due  to  the  absence  of  railroad  or  steamboat  facilities  in 
Rochester  and  St.  Cloud,  while  Winona  had  the  benefit  of  cheap 
water  transportation  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Mankato,  in  1865, 
paid  50  cents  for  wheat  in  currency,  St.  Cloud  65.7,  while  Has- 
tings paid  121.7.  From  Mankato  to  Hastings  was  found  a  differ- 
ence greater  than  now  exists  between  the  farms  of  Dakota  and 
Liverpool.  Mankato  and  Hastings  now  have  a  difference  in  their 
wheat  prices  of  not  over  three  to  five  cents  a  bushel.  This  old  local 
variation  in  prices  has  largely  been  removed  as  the  result  of  im- 
proved railway  facilities.  The  total  variation  in  local  prices  is 
now  only  a  few  cents  for  all  the  towns  in  the  state. 

Those  criticising  the  home  farm  prices  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  never  looked  up  differences 
between  the  prices  quoted  in  such  centers  of  distribution  as  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  and  those  realized  years  ago,  and  even  now, 
by  the  farmers  at  their  doors,  in  the  local  markets  of  the  great  West 
and  Northwest.  The  record  of  the  most  favored  of  the  old  local 
Minnesota  markets  shows  a  greater  relative  advance  in  wheat 
prices  than  do  the  values  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  error  there  is  in  the  farm  values  used  so  fully  in  this  re- 
port, that  error  is  one  that  conceals  the  full  amount  of  the  wheat 
advance  in  prices  that  has  come  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota since  1862. 
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THE  DECLINE  IN  WINTER  WHEAT  PRICES. 

On  the  graphic  plate  for  wheat  and  in  the  tables  for  this  chap- 
ter it  is  seen,  that  of  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  the  move- 
ment of  wheat  prices  has  since  1873  been  markedly  downward  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  in  the 
other  four  states  the  prices  are  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the 
average  in  1862  to  1865.  The  states  named  are  classed  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  as  winter  wheat  states,  although  some  of 
them  raise  more  or  less  spring  wheat.  The  other  four  Mississippi 
Valley  states  raise  spring  wheat  almost  exclusively.  These  states 
are  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska.  The  state  and 
group  average  values  are  given  for  winter  wheat  in  Table  (p),  and 
those  for  spring  wheat  in  Table  (q),  in  this  chapter.  To  show  the 
different  price  movements,  there  is  here  given,  in  Table  B,  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  comparative  movement  of  wheat  prices  in  the  two 
groups  of  states. 

TABLE  B. 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  Iowa  and  Michigan,  as  typical  spring  and  winter  wheat 
states  and  a  corresponding  exhibit  for  six  winter  and  fonr  spring  wheat  states  of  -the 
Mississippi  Valley,  of  the  gold  farm  values  of  wheat  per  bnshel  in  cents  since  1867: 


Winter  Wheat  States. 

Spring  Wheat  States. 

Years. 

Six  States. 

Michigan. 

Four  States. 

Iowa. 

109.6 

119.2 

80.9 

72.5 
73.4 
69.0 
72.4 

96.3 

97.0 

80.8 

85.7 

87.0 

76.2 

72.8 

76.9 

72.8 

56.6 

60.0 

48.6 

46.0 

42.8 

79.4 

79.9 

50.5 

The  six  winter  wheat  states,  when  comparing  1867  to  1873  with 
1895,  exhibit  a  decline  in  price  of  fifty-three  cents,  while  the  spring 
wheat  states  have  one  of  32.5  cents;  Michigan  has  a  decline  of  59.2 
cents  and  Iowa  of  26.5.  If  comparison  is  made  between  the  years 
1869  and  1895  we  note  that  the  six  states  show  a  decline  of  22.8 
cents,  while  the  four  states  show  one  of  1.9  cents;  Michigan  shows 
a  decline  of  19.9  cents,  while  Iowa  shows  an  advance  of  3.2  cents. 
Here  there  is  for  winter  wheat  since  1867  a  decline  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents  more  than  has  come  to  spring  wheat.  This  is 
all  the  decline  that  is  noted  in  winter  wheat  states  when  comparing 
the  year  1869  with  1895  or  when  comparing  the  four  years  1891  to 
1894  when  the  average  gold  value  was  64.9  cents,  with  the  four 
years  1S62  to  1865,  when  it  was  82.7  cents.    This  decline  of  22.8 
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cents  per  bushel  in  the  winter  wheat  states  between  1869  and  1895, 
and  the  corresponding-  decline  of  17.8  cents  between  1862  to  1865 
and  1891  to  1894  stands  contrasted  with  the  figures  for  the  same 
years  and  periods  in  the  four  spring  wheat  states.  In  these  latter, 
the  average  gold  farm  value  was,  in  1862,  50.2  cents;  in  1869,  50.5 
cents;  and  in  1896,  48.6  cents— a  decline  of  1.6  or  1.9  cents.  In 
the  same  four  spring  wheat  states  in  1862  to  1865  the  average  gold 
farm  value  for  wheat  was  61.1  cents,  while  in  1891  to  1894  it  was 
65.8  cents,  an  increase  of  4.7  cents. 

From  these  facts  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  no  general  de- 
cline in  prices  in  the  spring  wheat  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
but  rather  a  substantial  advance;  while  in  the  winter  wheat  states 
there  was  a  decline  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel 
when  the  values  of  1862  to  1865  are  compared  with  those  of  1891 
to  1894.  Now,  changing  freight  rates  cannot  explain  this  differ- 
ence in  the  price  movement  in  the  two  groups  of  states.  Those 
groups  extend  by  the  side  of  one  another  for  a  thousand  miles  from 
East  and  West.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  affected  by  freight 
charges  exactly  alike,  but  in  the  one  there  is  a  price  decline  of 
twenty-five  cents  more  than  in  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  If  the  cause  of  this 
great  decline  in  one  group  of  states  can  be  ascertained,  then  is  ex- 
plained all  the  price  changes  in  wheat  that  have  taken  place  in 
these  ten  great  Mississippi  Valley  states  since  1862. 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  WHEAT  PRICES  IN  THE  MARKETS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

To  assist  in  throwing  light  upon  the  cause  of  this  decline  in  the 
gold  farm  value  of  winter  wheat,  as  shown  in  the  tables  mentioned 
above,  there  is  presented  in  Tables  (s),  (t),  (w)  and  (v),  exhibits  of 
the  relative  currency  prices  at  which  winter  and  spring  wheat  were 
sold  from  1860  to  1891  in  the  markets  of  Buffalo,  *N.  Y.,  and  Chicago, 
111.,  and  the  excess  of  one  set  of  prices  over  the  other.  By  a 
reference  to  those  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1862  to  1873  win- 
ter wheat  sold  for  prices  materially  higher  than  any  grade  of  spring 
wheat.  After  1873  the  Minnesota  hard  wheats,  No.  1  Hard  and 
No.  1  and  No.  2  Northern,  began  to  show  a  relative  advance  and 
shortly  thereafter  this  hard  spring  wheat  sold  for  more  than  any 
variety  of  winter  wheat.  The  extent  of  this  relative  change  may  be 
seen  when  it  is  noted  that  in  June,  1872,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  White 
Winter  wheat  sold  for  fifty  cents  more  than  any  grade  of  Minnesota 
wheat,  while  in  May,  1882,  and  April,  1889,  the  Minnesota  No.  1 
Hard  Spring  wheat  sold  for  twenty-nine  cents  more  than  the  best 
White  Winter  wheat;  and  No.  1  Northern  Hard  sold  on  September, 
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1882,  for  11  cents  per  bushel  more  than  White  Winter.  Here  is  a  rel- 
ative advance  of  seventy-nine  cents  for  one  kind  of  wheat  and  a 
corresponding  fall  in  price  for  the  other.    No  change  in  laws  af- 
fecting money  could  have  produced  such  opposite  price  movements. 
It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  extreme  relative  change  in 
the  price  of  Wliite  Winter  and  No.  1  Hard  Minnesota  Spring,  above 
referred  to,  is  a  greater  change  than  affected  the  whole  body  of 
winter  and  spring  wheat  of  other  and  inferior  grades.    The  amount 
of  the  relative  decline  of  the  great  body  of  winter  wheat  and  the 
corresponding  advance  in  spring  wheat  is  shown  in  Tables  D  and 
E  later  in  this  chapter.    The  excess  noted  above  of  twenty-nine 
cents  a  bushel  in  1882  and  1889  of  No.  1  Hard  Minnesota  over  White 
Winter  wheat  was  exceptionally  large.    The  average  has  ruled 
somewhat  less  since  1882,  and  is  at  present  only  a  few  cents.    As  a 
result  of  the  cause  or  causes  that  relatively  depressed  the  selling 
price  of  White  Winter  and  raised  that  of  No.  1  Hard  Minnesota  sev- 
enty-nine cents  in  ten  years  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  price  of  different 
kinds  of  wheat  in  the  world's  markets  practically  come  to  an  agree- 
ment.   The  old  difference  of  price  to  be  noted  everywhere  in  1873 
vanished  and  now  on  the  New  York  produce  market  contract  wheat 
for  future  delivery  means  indifferently  No.  2  Spring  or  Winter,  No. 
1  Northern  being  the  same  as  No.  2  or  ordinary  spring.  In  the  great 
markets  for  distribution  there  was  in  1872  a  difference  of  fifty  cents 
a  bushel  in  the  selling  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  of  the 
same  grade,  winter  ruling  above  spring.    To-day  nearly  all  that 
difference  is  effaced  and  all  kinds  of  wheat  of  the  same  grade  are 
on  the  same  level.    In  the  markets  of  distribution,  like  New  York 
City,  spring  wheat  has  declined  since  1873  by  a  sum  equal  to  the 
decline  in  freight }  rates  from  the  State  of  Iowa  to  that  city,  and 
winter  wheat  has  declined  from  twenty  to  forty  cents  more  than 
that  amount.    In  the  great  western  centers  of  wheat  production 
the  farm  values  of  spring  wheat  have  been  stationary  or  have  risen, 
while  those  of  winter  wheat  have  fallen  twenty  to  forty  and  more 
cents  a  bushel  when  periods  of  low  price  are  compared  with  those 
of  low  price  or  high  with  high. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MILLING  INVENTIONS  UPON  WHEAT  PRICES. 

The  explanation  of  all  the  facts  shown  in  Tables  (o),  (p),  (q),  (r), 
(s),  and  (t)  is  found  in  the  history  of  milling  inventions  that  com- 
mercially date  their  importance  from  the  year  1873.  From  the 
time  when  fine  flour  was  first  made  from  wheat,  down  to  1860,  the 
millers  of  the  world  as  a  whole  were  unable  wholly  to  separate  the 
husk  or  bran  from  flour  made  from  spring  wheat  as  they  could  from 
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that  prepared  from  winter  wheat.  As  a  result,  the  spring  wheat 
flour  was  comparatively  dark  in  color.  The  fine  particles  of  bran 
which  it  contained  attracted  moisture  and  in  many  situations  the 
spring  wheat  flour 'as  the  result  of  this  fact  would  not  keep  sweet 
and  fresh  as  did  that  made  from  winter  wheat.  Spring  wheat  flour 
and,  of  course,  spring  wheat  itself,  as  a  consequence  commanded  a 
lower  price  than  the  winter.  This  comparatively  lower  price  for 
spring  than  for  winter  wheat  was  reversed  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  widespread  introduction,  not  far  from  1873,  of 
certain  milling  inventions.  In  the  Third  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  was  given  a  history  of  milling  and  es- 
pecially of  the  milling  inventions  that  had  their  first  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  United  States  in  Minnesota.  There  is  here  pre- 
sented a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  those  inventions. 

THE  "NEW  PROCESS"  OP  MILLING  WHEAT. 

Not  far  from  1866  an  educated  French  milling  engineer  located 
at  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  erected  a  small  mill.  His  name  was  La 
Croix.  He  was  able  by  what  was  later  known  as  the  "high  grind- 
ing" process,  or  "new  process,"  wholly  to  remove  all  particles  of 
bran  from  the  hard  wheat  of  Minnesota  and  produce  a  flour  supe- 
rior to  any  then  made  from  any  wheat  by  any  known  process.  Mr. 
La  Croix  did  not,  however,  make  any  large  amount  of  flour.  He 
merely  supplied  a  small  local  market.  Later,  about  1870,  after 
his  own  mill  had  been  destroyed,  he  was  employed  in  a  larger  mill 
at  Minneapolis,  where  his  inventions  w7ere  applied,  and  in  1873  flour 
manufactured  by  his  process  was  placed  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world  in  commercial  quantities.  In  that  year  the  "new  process" 
flour  was  first  quoted  in  the  market  reports  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  that  at  prices  above  the  selling  value  of  any 
other  brand  of  flour. 

ADVANCE  IN  THE  SELLING  PRICE  OP  HARD  SPRING  WHEAT. 

At  first  this  "new  process"  flour  w7as  made  exclusively  from  the 
hard  spring  wheat  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Dakotas. 
That  wheat  advanced  relatively  in  value,  when  compared  wittL  other 
kinds  of  wheat.  It  rose  from  a  selling  value  of  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  white  winter  wheat  in  1872  to  one  of  twenty-nine  cents 
above  in  1882.  This  advance  greatly  stimulated  the  production  of 
hard  spring  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  Emigrants 
flocked  to  these  spring  wheat  states  from  1875  to  1886  in  great 
numbers.  This  advance  in  the  relative  price  of  spring  wheat  in 
the  Northwest  meant  everything  to  these  new  settlers.    It  meant 
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fortunes  for  the  bonanza  wheat  farmers  of  the  Red  River  Valley. 
It  meant  assured  comfort  and  competence  to  the  small  farmers  in 
the  same  region.  It  meant  in  a  few  years  over  $300,000,000  for  the 
people  of  the  Northwest. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  HARD  SPRING  WHEAT  SINCE  1882. 

Not  far  from  1882  millers  began  to  blend  or  unite  the  flour  made 
from,  different  kinds  of  wheat.  Other  changes  in  the  methods  of 
the  millers  and  new  inventions  in  the  milling  industry  all  united 
with  this  custom  of  blending  different  flours  to  bring  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  wheat  nearer  to  a  level.  They  tended  to  destroy,  in 
part  at  least,  the  relative  advantage  which  hard  spring  wheat  had 
enjoyed  from  1874  to  1882  and  to  a  date  somewhat  later  over  other 
kinds  of  wheat.  The  excess  in  selling  value  of  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
a  bushel  which  during  most  of  the  time  from  1878  to  1889  No.  1 
Northern  hard  wheat  enjoyed  over  all  varieties  of  winter  wheat, 
has  practically  vanished,  and  the  excess  of  twenty-nine  cents  of  No. 
1  hard  over  winter  wheat  has  been  reduced  to  not  over  ten  cents  a 
bushel  on  an  average.  It  frequently  is  not  over  five  cents.  These 
recent  changes  in  milling  methods  have  thus  assisted  in  depressing 
the  average  prices  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and  destroying 
in  part  the  advantage  that  followed  the  introduction  of  the  "new 
process"  in  1870.  Here  is  one  factor  of  the  decline  in  wheat  prices 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  since  1882.  The  extent  of  this  de- 
cline in  these  states  since  that  time  due  to  this  cause  can  be  meas- 
ured by  comparing  the  average  home  gold  values  of  Minnesota  with 
those  of  Iowa  at  different  four-year  periods.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

TABLE  C. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  average  farm  home  gold  values  of  wheat  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  at  different  periods  from  1867  to  18S6: 


Years. 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

1Rfi7  70   

68.9 

68.6 

70.6 

72.7 

1ft7K  7« 

70.3 

74.9 

86.2 

92.3 

65.0 

64.3 

In  1867  to  1870,  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  process  of 
milling,  the  average  gold  farm  value  in  the  two  states  ruled  sub- 
stantially the  same.  In  the  next  four  years  the  value  in  Minne- 
sota ruled  2.1  cents  above  that  of  Iowa.    In  1875  to  1878  it  ruled 
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4.6  cents  higher.  In  1879  to  1882  it  ruled  6.1  cents  higher.  In  the 
next  and  subsequent  four-year  periods  it  was  substantially  the 
same.  The  apparent  excess  of  wheat  prices  in  Iowa  during  the 
last  four  years  is  due  to  the  development  of  grain  fields  in  Minne- 
sota in  sections  comparatively  more  distant  from  final  markets  and 
hence  subject  to  greater  freight  rates.  The  milling  inventions  gave 
to  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  wheat,  from  1879  to  1882,  a  tempo- 
rary elevation  of  six  cents  a  bushel  over  that  of  Iowa  and  all  other 
states  of  our  Union.  Recent  changes  in  milling  methods  have  de- 
stroyed that  difference  and  thus  depressed  the  average  farm  gold 
values  for  wheat  in  the  Northwest  hard  wheat  states  six  cents  a 
bushel. 

IMMENSE  LOSS  TO  THE  FARMERS  OF!  THE   NORTHWEST   BY   THE  RECENT 
FALL  IN  WHEAT  PRICES. 

This  loss  of  six  cents  a  bushel,  just  referred  to,  a  loss  due  to  a 
change  in  milling  methods  since  1882,  is  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  loss  that  has  come  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  by  a  decline 
of  wheat  prices  since  1881.  This  latter  loss,  when  comparing  wheat 
prices  in  1895  with  those  of  1881,  is  one  which  for  the  farmers  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  amounts  to  f 60,000,000  on  the  wheat 
crop  for  a  single  year,  such  as  1895.  This  relative  loss  on  the 
wheat  crop  of  these  three  states,  when  comparing  the  prices  of  1881 
or  1891  with  those  of  1895  or  1896,  represents  in  two  years  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  off  all  the  present  mortgage  debt  resting  on  the 
farms  of  those  states.  This  fact  discloses  the  great  economic  and 
social  significance  of  this  change  in  wheat  prices  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  in  the  Northwestern  states.  It  justifies  a 
thorough  study  into  its  causes.  Smaller  relative  changes  in  agri- 
cultural prices  in  Great  Britain  have  in  recent  years  led  to  numer- 
ous and  costly  commissions  for  investigating  the  causes  of  the 
same.  To  demonstrate,  as  has  already  been  done  in  this  review, 
by  the  tables  presented,  that  present  prices  of  wheat  in  the  spring 
wheat  states  are  at  present  as  high  as  before  1873  under  like  con- 
ditions and  in  the  same  place,  is  of  some  importance.  It  removes 
the  ground  on  which  rests  the  oft-repeated  declaration  that  wheat 
prices  have  declined  by  reason  of  the  silver  legislation  of  1873,  but 
that  is  all.  Investigations  ought  to  go  further.  They  should  ascer- 
tain all  the  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  after  1882,  since 
that  decline  is  of  such  vast  economic  importance  to  all  the  financial 
interest  of  that  vast  expanse  of  territory  known  generally  as  the 
Northwest.  Later  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  that  decline. 
Before  that,  however,  a  few  words  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  MODERN  MILLING  INVENTIONS  UPON  PRICES  OF  WINTER 

WHEAT. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  at  first  the 
effect  of  the  new  milling  processes  affected  only  the  prices  of  hard 
spring  wheat.  These  prices  were  raised  relatively  to  those  of  other 
kinds  of  wheat  and  also  actually.  This  advance  from  1870  to  1882 
was  substantially  thirty  cents  a  bushel  on  an  average.  This  hard 
spring  wheat  thus  affected  in  price  was  in  1870  grown  in  only  rela- 
tively small  quantities.  Later,  when  the  cultivation  of  that  wheat 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  this  advance  in  selling  value,  its  quan- 
tity increased  until  it  now  amounts  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  150,000,- 
000  bushels  annually.  Other  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  such  as 
those  grown  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Russia,  also  greatly  increased 
in  their  total  product.  With  this  great  relative  and  actual  increase 
in  the  growth  of  spring  wheat  there  came  a  relative  fall  and  later 
an  actual  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  winter  wheat.  Winter  wheat 
prices  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  for  the  world  fell  to 
the  level  of  those  of  spring  wheat.  This  fact  can  also  be  stated 
from  the  side  of  the  spring  wheat  by  saying  that  the  spring  wheat 
prices  rose  to  those  of  the  winter  wheat.  However,  the  relative 
change  is  to  be  stated,  the  fact  is  that  these  prices  which  once  were 
far  apart  gradually  came  to  a  common  level.  This  fact  can  be  well 
illustrated  by  contrasting  the  home  gold  farm  values  of  wheat  at 
different  periods  in  the  six  winter  wheat  and  four  spring  wheat 
states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  previously  referred  to  by  name  in 
this  report. 

TABLE  D. 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  four-year  periods  of  the  average  gold  farm  values 
per  bushel  in  cents  in  the  six  winter  and  four  spring  wheat  states  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  from  1867  to  1894  inclusive  : 


Years. 

Average  Values  in 
Winter  Wheat 
States. 

Average  Values  in 
Spring  Wheat 
States. 

Differences. 

1867-70   

116.5 

77.4 

39.1 

1871-74  .... 

105.4 

80.6 

24.8 

1875-78   

94.0 

77.5 

16.5 

104.3 

95.7 

8.0 

1883-86   

79.3 

69.4 

9-.  9 

1887-90    

80.7 

75.1 

5.6 

1891-94......  

64.9 

65.8 

—0.9 

In  the  last  four  years  the  average  value  of  grain  in  the  spring 
wheat  states  was  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  more  than  in  the  winter 
wheat  states.    This  shows  an  average  relative  decline  for  all  win- 
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ter  wheat  or  a  rise  of  the  average  of  all  spring  wheat  prices  of  forty 
cents  a  bushel  when  contrasting  this  last  four-year  period  with 
1867  to  1870,  the  years  that  reflected  the  relative  prices  before  the 
new  milling  methods  began  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale.  The  rela- 
tive change  of  prices  between  a  hard  spring  wheat  state  like  Min- 
nesota and  a  winter  wheat  state  like  Kansas  is  quite  different  in 
its  intermediate  periods,  although  the  final  results  of  the  various 
changes  are  about  the  same.  The  relative  movement  of  these 
prices  can  be  noted  in  this  connection. 


TABLE  E. 


A  comparative  exhibit  by  four-year  periods  of  the  average  gold  farm  values  per 
bushel  in  cents  in  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota  : 


Years. 

Kansas. 

Minnesota. 

Differences. 

1862-66  

94.0 
86.2 

45.3 
17.6 
16.1 
—3.1 
—9.7 
—4.4 
—4.0 
—6.6 

1867-70   

48.7 
68.6 

1871-74   

88.8 

1875-78   

71.8 
80.6 
59.9 
69.4 
55.5 

72.7 

1879-82  

74.9 
92.3 
64.3 
73.4 

1883-86   

1887-90   

1891-94  

62.1 

In  the  column  of  differences  the  figures  with  no  plus  or  minus 
sign  before  them  express  the  excess  of  Kansas  values  over  those  of 
Minnesota,  the  minus  sign  indicates  the  excess  of  the  opposite 
kind.  How  shall  this  change  in  the  relative  values  of  the  two  kinds 
of  wheat  in  different  states  be  designated?  Shall  it  be  called  a  loss 
to  the  winter  wheat  growers,  or  a  gain  to  the  spring  wheat  farm- 
ers? How  has  the  present  equilibrium  of  values  been  reached? 
The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  to  be  found  substantially  in 
Table  D.  The  fall  in  prices  for  winter  wheat  states  was,  when 
comparing  1867  to  1870  with  1891  to  1894,  51.6  cents.  The  corre- 
sponding fall  for  the  spring  was  11.6  cents.  The  revolution  in  mill- 
ing methods  rests  therefore  wholly  as  a  loss  upon  the  winter  wheat 
growers.  There  has  been  for  both  winter  and  spring  wheat  farmers 
in  those  ten  states  a  loss  of  11.6  cents  a  bushel  in  gold,  in  addition 
to  the  special  loss  of  forty  cents  that  has  come  to  the  winter  wheat 
grower  since  1867,  as  the  result  of  the  revolution  in  milling  methods 
that  began  in  1870.  In  studying  the  effects  upon  grain  prices  of 
such  a  change  of  milling  methods  as  those  here  passed  in  review, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  wheat  is  a  world  commodity  and  its 
prices  are  affected  by  the  supply  and  demand  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.    Relative  and  actual  prices  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  are 
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affected  not  only  by  the  relative  amounts  of  these  two  kinds  of 
grain  in  the  United  States  but  in  all  grain  growing  countries. 
Data  are  not  at  hand  when  this  report  is  issued  for  considering 
this  relative  product  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  in  all  countries 
now  and  in  1870.  A  few  facts  are,  however,  available  concerning 
Russia.    These  will  be  presented. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  MILLING  INVENTIONS  OF  1873  UPON  RUSSIAN  WHEAT 

GROWING. 

The  advance  in  spring  wheat  prices  that  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "new  process"  in  milling  in  1873  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  that  kind  of  wheat  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  great  increase  in  Russian  wheat  exports 
since  1875  has  been  in  the  spring  varieties.  In  that  country  at  the 
present  time  the  relative  production  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  is 
in  the  ratio  of  39  and  127,  the  spring  being  raised  in  proportions 
over  three  times  as  great  as  winter.  The  effect  of  the  relative  ad- 
vance given  to  spring  wheat  by  the  milling  invention  of  1873  m 
stimulating  the  growth  of  spring  wheat  in  Russia  can  be  seen  by 
the  following  exhibit  of  the  export  of  Russian  wheat  by  five-year 
periods,  in  millions  of  pouds,  a  Russian  pond  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  32.243  English  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  bushel. 


Years. 


1866-70. 
1871-75. 
1876-80. 
1881-85. 
1886-90. 


Million  Pouds. 


76.7 
92.0 
110.4 
123.8 
160.7 


In  the  spring  wheat  sections  of  Southern  Russia,  according  to 
the  official  reports  of  that  government,  the  prices  of  land  have  risen 
relatively  since  1870  more  than  in  any  other  quarter.  That  advance 
for  the  Province  of  Kherson,  one  of  the  sections  almost  exclu- 
sivelv  devoted  to  spring  wheat  culture,  has  been  as  follows:  From 
1860  to  1870  the  value  of  a  dessiatine  of  land,  about  2.7  acres,  was 
twentv-nine  paper  roubles.    From  1870  to  1880  it  av eraged  thirty- 
nine  paper  roubles,  in  1883  fifty-five  paper  roubles  and  m  1889 
ninety-four  paper  roubles.    The  exchange  value  of  one  hundred 
"old  roublesVas  in  paper  in  1871  to  1875,  119;  1876  to  1880  149; 
1881  to  885,  158;  and  from  1886  to  1890,  160.    The  value  of  land 
advanced  faster  than  the  ratio  between  paper  and  gold,  and  hence 
in  the  culture  of  spring  wheat  the  Russian  farmer  found  an  increas- 
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ing  profit,  at  least  down  to  1889.  The  flour  milling  invention  of 
1873  thus  materially  increased  the  income  of  the  spring  wheat 
farmer  in  Kussia  as  well  as  in  the  American  Northwestern  states. 

Tn  Table  B  was  given,  by  seven-year  periods,  the  home  value  of 
grain  in  winter  and  spring  wheat  states.  A  comparison  by  seven- 
year  periods  best  shows  the  general  drift  of  prices  unaffected  by 
transient  and  local  causes.  A  shorter  period  of  time  must  be 
taken  when  it  is  desired  to  note  the  effect  of  these  transient  and 
local  causes.  To  bring  them  before  the  reader  there  is  here  pre- 
sented the  same  data  by  four-year  periods  from  1862  to  1894. 

TABLE  F. 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  periods  of  four  years  for  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
gan and  a  corresponding  exhibit  for  six  winter  and  four  spring  wheat  states  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  of  the  gold  farm  values  of  wheat  per  bushel  in  cents  from  1862  to 
1894  inclusive : 


Years. 


1862  66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-04 


Winter  Wheat  States 

Spring  Wheat  States. 

Six  States. 

Michigan. 

Four  States 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

90.2 

110.8 

72.4 

69.6 

48.7 

116.5 

115.9 

77.4 

68.9 

68.6 

105.4 

115.9 

80.6 

70.6 

72.7 

94.0 

102.4 

77.5 

70.3 

74.9 

104.3 

105.2 

95.7 

86.2 

92.3 

79.3 

81.4 

69.4 

65.0 

64.3 

80.7 

84.1 

75.1 

71.8 

73.4 

64.9 

69.4 

65.8 

67.6 

62.1 

This  table  does  not  show  a  continuous  decline  for  winter  wheat 
from  1873  as  does  Table  B  for  seven-year  periods.  It  shows  for  all 
of  the  states  a  period  of  high  prices,  1867  to  1870,  and  then  a  sec- 
ond for  1879  to  1882.  These  were  short  periods  of  high  prices 
brought  about  by  special  and  transient  causes.  They  were  causes 
which  by  their  operation  tended  to  conceal  and  did  conceal  the 
downward  movement  of  winter  wheat  prices  that  began  in  1870  as 
the  result  of  the  changed  processes  of  milling.  They  also  increased 
the  rise  of  spring  wheat  prices  that  naturally  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "new  process." 

THE  CAUSES  PRODUCING  THE  HIGH  PRICES  OP  1867  TO  1870. 

The  year  1867  marks  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  annual 
average  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  since  wheat  production 
on  a  considerable  scale  for  the  foreign  market  became  a  recognized 
feature  of  American  farming.  The  wheat  harvests  of  1866  and 
1867  were  unusually  low  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
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The  shortage  was  greatest  in  America  in  1866  and  in  Europe  in 
1867.  The  London  Economist,  in  its  Commercial  History  and  Re- 
view for  1867,  says:  "1866,  therefore,  will  be  memorable  as  a  year 
of  pestilence,  war,  scarcity,  Irish  discontent,  and  as  a  year  in  which 
occurred  the  most  extensive  and  severe  financial  crisis  of  the  pres- 
ent century."  The  same  authority,  for  1868,  says:  ^The  harvest 
for  1867  was  almost  universally  bad  or  indifferent.  *  The 
winter  of  1866  to  1867  was  exceptionally  severe,  especially  in  this 
country  *  *  *  Over  the  whole  North  of  Europe  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Germany,  the  grain  crops  of  1867  were  alarmingly 
deficient.  *  *  *  The  only  great  crops  have  been  m  Hungary 
and  along  the  lower  Danube." 

The  poor  crops  of  the  United  States  in  1866  used  up  the  old 
stock  of  grain.  The  failure  in  Europe  in  1867  created  a  large  de- 
mand and  hence  the  extraordinary  price  of  that  year.  A  reaction 
came  in  1869,  which  was  one  of  lower  prices  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley spring  wheat  states  than  1895,  but  the  bountiful  harvests  and 
high  prices  of  1867  make  the  period  1867  to  1870  one  of  the  high- 
est ever  known  for  wheat  and  all  other  kinds  of  grain  in  the  Central 
American  states  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  This  pecu- 
liar combination  of  circumstances,  elevating  prices  in  these  years, 
causes  all  but  one  subsequent  period  to  show  a  fall  when ^  com- 
pared with  this  one,  although  a  comparison  with  the  years  1862  to 
1866  or  1868-71  would  show  a  different  result. 


HIGH   PRICES  OF  1879  TO  18S2. 


Mention  under  corn  has  been  made  of  the  special  causes  operat 
in*  in  this  period  causing  an  advance  in  the  selling  values  of  all 
srain  fed  to  live  stock.  Other  factors  at  the  same  time  caused  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  all  other  grains  consumed  by 
man  The  two  sets  of  causes  make,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  years 
1879  to  1882  the  most  profitable  for  farmers  of  any  equal  length 
of  time  in  the  historv  of  American  farming.  The  London  Econo- 
mist says,  in  reviewing  crop  change  in  1879:  "The  wheat  crop 
and  the  harvest  generally  of  1879,  is  not  only  the  worst  m  fourteen 
years  (since  the  failure  of  1867)  but  the  worst  that  has  occurred 
probably  for  thirty  years."  The  European  crop  of  1880  was  below 
the  average  and  that  of  1881  was  a  very  poor  one  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  winter  wheat  sections 
These  causes  made  the  price  of  wheat  rule  exceptionally  high  until 
the  summer  of  1882,  when  the  price  broke  after  the  winter  wheat 
had  been  marketed  but  before  the  spring  wheat  farmers  had  har- 
vested their  grain. 
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PALL  OP  PRICES  SINCE  1881. 

The  causes  above  narrated,  which  temporarily  and  artificially 
raised  the  price  of  wheat  from  1879  to  1882,  added  twenty  cents  a 
bushel  on  an  average  to  the  selling  price  of  spring  wheat  and  also 
to  that  of  winter  wheat  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  With  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  causes  producing  this  temporary  elevation  of  prices 
those  prices  dropped  back  in  1883  to  1886  to  what  may  be  called 
their  earlier  level.  And  yet  neither  in  the  six  winter  wheat  nor 
in  the  four  spring  wheat  states  were  the  farm  or  home  gold  average 
values  as  great  in  1883  to  1886  as  in  the  years  1875  to  1878.  The 
decline  in  the  winter  wheat  states,  when  comparing  these  two  four- 
year  periods,  was  14.7  cents  and  in  the  spring  wheat  states  it  was 
8.1  cents  a  bushel.  A  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  decline  was 
the  final  result  of  that  revolution  in  the  relative  importance  of  win- 
ter and  spring  wheat  that  began  in  1870.  The  prices  of  American 
spring  wheat  and  especially  of  hard  Minnesota  wheat  at  first  went 
up  without  affecting  the  other  wheat  prices  of  the  world.  But 
with  the  growth  in  immense  quantities  of  spring  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  with  the  use  of  the  "new  process"  in  all 
lands,  winter  and  spring  wheat  prices  came  to  a  common  level.  It 
is  impossible  at  present  exactly  to  estimate  the  effect  of  changing 
milling  inventions  and  processes  upon  the  actual  prices  of  winter 
and  spring  wheat.  We  know,  however,  that  some  way  the  change 
of  forty  cents  a  bushel  in  the  relative  price  shown  in  Table  D  of 
the  two  kinds  of  wheat  has  been  taken  from  one  kind  or  divided 
between  the  two.  That  change  of  forty  cents  a  bushel  accounts 
for  over  three-fourths  the  price  decline  shown  in  Tables  D  and  E 
between  the  four-year  periods  1867  to  1870  and  1891  to  1893.  The 
rest  of  the  decline  in  wheat  prices,  about  eleven  cents  a  bushel  on 
an  average,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  due  to  other  and  special 
causes.  Mention  of  some  of  these  will  now  be  made.  Among  these 
causes  reference  will  first  be  made  to  the 

INCREASING  USE  OF  OATMEAL  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  HUMAN  POOD  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  this  change  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  was  there  shown  how  this  fact  had  assisted  in  marketing  an 
increasing  per  capita  oat  crop  at  advancing  prices.  The  average 
oat  crop  had  increased  between  1870  and  1894  by  about  4.5  bushels 
for  every  person  in  the  nation.  This  was  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
average  per  capita  oat  crop  before  the  earlier  year.    This  increased 
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use  of  oatmeal  by  the  American  people  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  any  calculation  of  or  investigation  into  the  causes  pro- 
ducing a  decline  in  average  wheat  prices  since  1873.  It  accounts 
for  a  portion  of  the  decline  of  eleven  cents  in  spring  wheat  states 
since  1SG7. 

FOREIGN  CUSTOM  TARIFFS  AND  RECIPROCITY  LAWS. 

Another  and  very  potent  factor  that  has  been  operative  in  de- 
pressing American  wheat  prices  is  the  effect  of  the  hostile  tariffs 
of  France,  Germany,  and  some  other  foreign   countries.  Those 
tariffs  have  aided  in  causing  the  exportation  of  wheat  as  well  as  of 
meat  to  be  materially  less  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  their 
influence.    The  lessened  meat  shipments  have  depressed  the  farm 
value  of  corn,  oats,  and  everything  fed  to  live  stock.    The  price  of 
wheat  has  been  affected  in  two  ways  by  these  hostile  tariffs.    (1)  A 
decrease  in  the  relative  foreign  demand  for  wheat  has  directly  de- 
pressed wheat  prices.    (2)  The  price  of  one  grain  always  affects 
that  of  others  by  sympathy,  as  was  stated  in  the  introductory  chap- 
ter in  the  quotation  from  Professor  Rogers,  and  hence  the  decline 
in  corn  and  oat  values  following  foreign  restricted  custom  regula- 
tions of  American  meat  imports,  intensified  the  first  effect.  The 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  new  processes  of  milling  wheat  and 
the  result  of  these  restricted  custom  regulations  of  foreign  coun- 
tries doubtless  explain  all  decline  in  American  states  before  1893. 
There  was,  however,  another  factor  greatly  disturbing  prices  in  the 
states  bordering  on  the  ocean.    That  was  the  effect  of  changing 
railway  rates,  to  be  mentioned  later. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PANIC  OF  1893. 

The  general  effect  of  hostile  foreign  tariffs  has  been  heightened 
since  1893  by  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  clauses  of  the  tariff  legis- 
lation of  the  United  States.  The  uncertainty  concerning  tariff  and 
financial  legislation  has  also  since  1893  been  a  powerful  factor  de- 
pressing wheat  and  all  other  prices.  The  enforced  idleness  of  vast 
numbers  of  the  people  since  that  year  has  lessened  their  purchasing 
power,  and  so  assisted  in  depressing  the  prices  of  all  the  great  agri- 
cultural staples.  In  fact  every  economic  force  operative  in  the 
United  States  in  1893  to  produce  the  panic  of  that  year  and  all  the 
results  accompanying  that  panic  have  cooperated  to  depress  the 
selling  price  of  the  produce  of  the  American  farm.    Would  we 
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measure  the  loss  resulting  from  that  panic  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  on  the  wheat  crop  we  need  but  to  compare  its  aver- 
age price  for  the  last  three  years  with  that  of  the  four-year  period 
ending  with  1894.  The  difference  is  not  far  from  fifteen  cents  a 
bushel.  This  represents  a  total  loss  for  the  nation  of  not  far  from 
160,000,000  annually.  This  loss  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
farmer  and  upon  all  classes.  Mention  has  been  made  of  some  of 
the  probable  causes  of  that  financial  panic.  Those  alleged  causes 
may  not  be  the  correct  ones.  This  much,  however,  is  certain :  No 
part  of  that  loss  since  1893  has  been  caused  by  the  legislation  of 
1873,  since  no  trace  of  a  general  price  decline  can  be  found  in  the 
spring  wheat  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  before  1893.  There 
had  been  a  rise  between  1870  and  1882  and  a  subsequent  fall  in 
spring  wheat  prices  due  to  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  milling 
already  explained.  There  had  been  a  temporary  rise  of  prices  in  all 
states  of  all  kinds  of  wheat  due  to  the  demand  for  American  wheat 
and  meats  in  1879  to  1882,  and  also  a  temporary  fall  after  those 
years  due  to  a  cessation  of  that  factor.  But  that  is  all  the  decline 
until  1893.  Hence  the  declaration  that  the  present  exceptionally 
low  wheat  prices  are  not  connected  in  the  least  with  the  silver 
legislation  of  1873  but  more  directly  with  the  special  and  recent 
factors  producing  the  panic  of  1893  and  continuing  its  effects  down 
to  the  present  date. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  FOREIGN  DEMAND  UPON  AMERICAN  WHEAT 

PRICES 

has  been  incidently  referred  to  when  referring  to  the  special  causes 
elevating  wheat  prices  in  1867  to  1870  and  1879  to  1880,  and  de- 
pressing them  immediately  after  those  periods.  To  show  more 
fully  the  effect  of  changing  foreign  demand  upon  American  wheat 
prices  a  mass  of  information  has  been  tabulated  and  presented  in 
Table  IV.  (y)  concerning  wheat  prices  and  railway  rates.  As  show- 
ing something  of  the  effect  of  changing  export  demand  upon  Ameri- 
can wheat  prices  there  is  here  given  the  following  summary : 
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TABLE  G. 

A  comparative  exhibit  in  bushels  of  the  per  capita  wheat  product  and  export  of 
the  United  States  and  the  average  gold  home  or  faim  values  of  wheat  in  cents  in  the 
four  central  Mississippi  states  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  by  four 
and  seven-year  periods,  from  1862  to  1894  inclusive  : 


Per  Capita. 

Average  Values 

Ykars. 

Four  States. 

Product  of  Wheat. 

Export  of  Wheat. 

5.61 

1.02 

77.4 

5.85 

1.55 

80.6 

1875-78   

6.72 

2.03 

77.5 

8.13 

3.14 

95.7 

1883-86  

7.08 

2.22 

69.4 

6.54 

1.76 

75.1 

6.75 

2.25 

65.8 

5.61 

1.27 

72.8 

7.26 

2.50 

74.6 

7.23 

2.29 

70.5 

6.60 

2.30 

71.4 

The  per  capita  product  is  for  the  calendar  years,  while  that  of 
wheat  export  is  for  the  government  fiscal  year  closing  June  30th, 
after  the  close  of  the  corresponding  calendar  years. 

Turning  to  this  table,  it  is  noted  in  the  seven-year  periods  that 
in  these  four  central  wheat  growing  states  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley the  average  home  gold  value  advanced  every  time  that  the  per 
capita  export  advanced  and  fell  every  time  that  export  decreased. 
In  the  four-year  periods  there  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the 
exceptions  being  easily  explained  by  reference  to  local  causes.  The 
effect  of  the  special  demand  for  American  wheat  in  Europe  in  1879 
to  1882  is  best  shown  in  the  four-year  periods.  In  that  special 
period  the  export  per  capita  was  increased  by  over  a  bushel  and  the 
average  price  advanced  18.2  cents  per  bushel  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  With  the  cessation  of  the  special  European  demand  the 
per  capita  export  decreased  in  the  next  four-year  period  by  ninety- 
two  hundredths  of  a  bushel,  and  prices  dropped  26.3  cents  a  bushel. 
While  the  export  of  American  wheat  is  not  the  only  factor  con- 
trolling its  farm  value,  this  table  shows  conclusively  the  great  influ- 
ence of  export  demand  over  those  prices.  We  have  in  the  decrease 
of  export  since  1881  an  explanation  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  fall 
in  prices  that  has  occurred  since  that  time. 

THE  LOSSES  AND  GAINS  TO  FARMERS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  BY  DECLINING 

WHEAT  PRICES 

Can  be  estimated  in  many  ways.  One  method  is  to  take  the  chang- 
ing average  values  per  bushel  of  the  wheat  exported  from  the 
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United  States  as  the  basis  of  such  estimates.  It  is  assumed  in  this 
estimate  that  the  loss  to  these  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
is  measured  by  this  decline.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  decline  in  ex- 
port prices  measures  more  accurately  the  loss  to  the  railroads  in 
the  sums  realized  by  them  in  their  carrying  charges  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  from  the  West  to  the  East.  The  loss  to  the  Western 
farmer  is  the  change  in  the  farm  values  of  the  wheat  raised  by  him 
and  exported.  In  the  earlier  years,  from  1860  to  1875,  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  exported  was  mainly  red  winter,  now  it  is  largely  either 
a  hard  or  a  common  spring.  The  export  of  flour  is  almost  wholly 
that  made  from  Northwestern  wheat.  The  decline  in  export  values 
marks  the  decline  of  two  things:  (1)  The  railway  charges  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  seaboard;  and  (2)  the  decline  in  win- 
ter wheat  prices  as  the  result  of  milling  inventions  and  the  substi- 
tution of  spring  wheat  for  winter  in  our  exportation.  To  show 
how  little  the  farmers  of  the  Northwestern  states  have  lost  by  the 
falling  export  values  of  wheat  there  is  given  in  Table  IV.  (y),  an 
exhibit  by  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  gain  or  loss  that  for  a 
given  year  or  period  would  have  come  to  the  Iowa  farmers  on  an 
amount  of  wheat  equal  to  that  exported  had  that  wheat  been  raised 
and  sold  by  them  for  the  average  price  of  the  four  states  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  for  1869  to  1871  instead  of  the 
prices  that  actually  prevailed  in  Iowa  in  the  given  year  or  period. 
There  is  condensed  in  Table  H  a  summary  of  the  same. 

TABLE  H. 

An  exhibit  by  periods  of  seven  years  of  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  bushels  of 
wheat  exported  from  the  United  States  from  1862  to  1894,  inclusive,  together  with 
an  exhibit  of  the  loss  or  gain  in  dollars  gold  that  would  have  resulted  if  in  each 
year  this  wheat,  instead  of  being  sold  for  the  average  gold  farm  prices  that  prevailed 
in  Iowa,  had  been  sold  by  the  farmers  at  the  average  price  that  prevailed  in  the  four 
states  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  in  1868  to  1871: 


Years. 

Bushels  of  Wheat 
Exported. 

Gain  or  Loss  in  Dollars 
when  Comparing  the 
Actual  rrice  in  Iowa  with 
the  Average  of  1868  to 
1871,  Four  States. 

1862-66  

151,864,796 
345,039,001 
811,089,069 
881,804,454 
1,030,886,819 

—  13,916,208 
+  16,352,631 
-j-  67,892,635 
+  35,265,365 

—  7,562,650 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

1862-94  

3,220,684,139 
3;  068, 81 9, 343 

+  98.031,773 
+111,947,981 

1868-94  ,   
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The  farmers  of  Iowa  instead  of  having  lost  by  the  decreased  ex- 
port price  of  wheat  have  actually  gained  much  by  the  price  changes 
of  wheat  since  1871.  Their  total  gain  since  1867  in  this  way  on  a 
quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  that  exported  from  the  country  would 
amount  to  about  f 112,000,000.  Had  the  figures  of  Minnesota  been 
chosen  instead  of  those  of  Iowa  for  this  exhibit  the  gain  would 
have  been  about  twice  this  sum. 

But  while  the  farmers  in  the  great  central  spring  wheat  states 
of  the  West  have  lost  nothing  by  falling  export  prices  between  1867 
and  1893,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  farmers  on  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific  seaboard.    They  have  lost  on  an  average  all  the  decline 
shown  in  Table  IV.  (y)  due  to  declining  railway  rates.    They  have 
further  lost  the  monopoly  of  wheat  for  export,  and  that  has  passed 
to  the  spring  wheat  states.    The  total  amount  of  this  loss  for  the 
seaboard  farmer  by  declining  freight  rates  and  changed  methods 
of  milling  is  shown  in  Table  (y).    The  average  value  of  the  wheat 
exported  from  the  United  States  from  June,  1868,  to  June,  1871, 
was  |1.36  a  bushel  in  currency  and  $1,134  in  gold.  In  the  table  there 
is  shown  for  each  year  and  period  the  difference  between  this  price 
and  the  average  gold  export  price  of  that  year  or  period.    This  col- 
umn of  differences  measures  the  decline  in  gold  export  values  and 
the  resulting  loss  to  the  seaboard  winter  wheat  farmer  on  a  bushel 
of  wheat.    The  calculation  is  made  showing  the  total  amount  of 
this  loss  on  a  quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  that  exported.    The  result 
is  also  presented  in  Table  (y).    In  contrast  with  the  results  shown 
in  the  same  table  for  the  Iowa  farmer,  it  is  well  to  mark  the  results. 
Where  the  Iowa  farmers  would  show  a  gain  of  $111,947,981  between 
1868  and  1895  the  seaboard  farmers  on  the  same  quantity  of  wheat 
have  suffered  a  relative  loss  of  $425,140,147.    The  contrast  em- 
phasizes the  vast  economic  and  social  results  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  changing  railway  rates  and  improved  methods 
of  making  fine  flour  from  wheat.    In  the  column  showing  the  dif- 
ference between  average  gold  home  values  in  Iowa  and  the  average 
annual  export  price  of  domestic  wheat  there  can  be  seen  a  great 
decline  since  1862.  *  The  average  difference  from  1862  to  1865  was 
nearly    eighty    cents    in    currency    or    forty    cents    in  gold. 
In  the  last  four  years  it  was  but    little    more    than  fifteen 
cents   in   gold.    This   decrease   marks   the   decline   of  freight 
rates   and   also  the   effect   of  substituting   spring  for  winter 
wheat  in  our  exports.    In  this  column  of  differences  are  found  some 
figures  for  a  few  years,  1865  to  1867,  that  may  for  some  require  ex- 
planation.   The  Iowa  prices  are  for  the  crop  year  and  represent 
the  average  price  at  the  time  of  the  harvest.    The  export  prices 
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are  the  average  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  the  next  June.  When 
the  price  was  low,  as  in  Iowa  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  then  rose  for 
the  nation  during  the  period  of  export,  we  note  the  extremely  large 
difference  found  in  the  fiscal  year  1885.  The  opposite  movement 
of  prices  after  the  harvest  gives  rise  to  the  low  difference  found  in 
the  fiscal  year  1867.  Variations  due  to  kindred  price  movements 
may  be  noted  in  other  years,  notably  1895,  1889,  and  1877.  Hav- 
ing reviewed  the  numerous  factors  that  have  variously  affected 
wheat  prices  in  the  United  States,  at  one  time  and  in  one  section 
elevating  them  and  at  others  depressing  them,  there  will  now  be 
briefly  presented  calculations  showing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  effect 
of  all  these  conflicting  forces  upon  the  average  wheat  values  of  the 
United  States.    First,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 

CORRECTED  AVERAGE  VALUES. 

The  tables  present  for  wheat,  as  for  all  the  other  agricultural 
staples,  the  simple  and  average  values  for  all  the  states  and  groups, 
and  also  for  the  groups  those  averages  corrected  to  allow  for  the 
effect  upon  statistics  of  the  opening  up  of  wheat  fields  in  more 
distant  regions.  Tables  (d),  (h),  and  (j)  give  for  the  groups  and 
for  the  nation  those  values.  A  comparative  summary  of  the  same 
for  the  seven-year  periods  is,  however,  here  presented  for  all  the 
groups  mentioned  above. 
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TABLE  I. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  simple  and  corrected  gold  farm  values,  per  ton  in 
dollars  and  per  bushel  in  cents,  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  selected  groups  of  ten* 
seven,  and  seventeen  states  and  in  the  nation,  showing  the  effect  upon  prices  of  grain 
fields  shifting  to  cheaper  and  more  distant  sections  : 


Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Years. 

Simple 

Corrected  Averages. 

Simple 
Averages, 
Per  Ton. 

Corrected  Averages. 

Averages, 
Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

Per  Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

28.35 

27.64 

82.9 

41.51 

41.51 

124.5 

32.00 

32.32 

96.6 

42.51 

42.19 

126.6 

29.44 

29.27 

87.8 

37.22 

37.20 

111.6 

26.11 

26.40 

79.2 

30.58 

30.90 

92.7 

23.12 

23.49 

70.5 

26.15 

26.59 

79.8 

Seventeen  States. 

Nation. 

Years. 

Simple 

Corrected  Averages. 

Simple 
Averages, 
Per  Ton. 

Corrected  Averages. 

Averages 
Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

Per  Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

1862-66  

31.00 

31.06 

93.2 

31.38 

31.44 

94.3 

34.81 

34.67 

104.0 

35.68 

35.54 

106.6 

31.43 

31.23 

93.7 

31.75 

31.55 

94.7 

27.21 

27.51 

82.5 

27.13 

27.43 

82.3 

23.86 

24.26 

72.8 

23.69 

24.09 

72.3 

In  the  ten  states  the  corrected  values  show  when  comparing 
1862  to  1868  with  1888  to  1894  a  decline  of  $1.08  a  ton,  or  three 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  simple  average  values.  The  increased 
production  of  wheat  upon  cheaper  and  more  distant  lands  has 
therefore  caused  in  the  statistics  an  apparent  decline  of  that 
amount  in  addition  to  the  actual  decline.  In  the  seven  states  this 
change  in  statistics  was  only  forty-four  cents  a  ton.  In  the  seven- 
teen states  it  was  $1.34  per  ton,  or  four  cents  a  bushel.  Assuming 
that  the  correction  for  the  nation  is  the  same  as  for  the  seventeen 
states,  as  was  done  in  preceding  chapters,  the  proper  calculations 
are  made  for  the  nation  and  shown  in  the  tables. 

All  of  these  groups  and  the  nation  show  a  decline  for  both  the 
simple  and  corrected  average  gold  values.  By  subtracting  from 
the  values  for  the  several  periods  the  values  for  the  last  one  we 
have  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  the  decline  that  has  taken  place 
between  the  last  and  the  preceding  periods.  In  Table  D  was 
shown  the  decline  in  gold  farm  values  that  had  resulted  from  the 
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introduction  of  the  "new  process"  of  milling.  Comparisons  will 
now  be  made  between  this  decline  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
"new  process"  of  milling  and  the  total  decline  in  gold  farm  values 
of  wheat  in  the  nation. 

TABLE  J. 

A  comparative  exhibit  in  cents  of  the  decline  in  the  gold  prices  of  wheat  per 
bushel  that  has  taken  place  in  thirty-three  yeais  in  the  nation  and  in  the  selected 
group  of  seventeen  states  and  the  corresponding  decline  caused  in  six  Western  states 
by  the  introduction  of  the  "new  process"  in  milling.  The  table  shows  the  excess  of 
the  prices  in  the  several  periods  over  those  of  1888  to  1894  : 


Years. 

Total  Decline  In  — 

Decline  in  Six 
Winter  Wheat 
States  Caused  by 
the  "New  Process." 

Seventeen  States. 

Nation. 

1862-66  

20.4 
31.2 
20.9 
9.7 

22.0 
34.3 
22.4 
10.0 

17.8 
28.7 
15.5 
9.5 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

The  decline  since  the  period  18G7  to  1873  has,  for  the  nation, 
been  5.6  cents  more  than  the  relative  decline  caused  in  the  six 
special  winter  wheat  states  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the 
"new  process"  of  milling.  This  extra  decline  of  5.6  cents  a  bushel 
is  all  accounted  for  by  .the  effect  of  lessened  cost  of  transportation 
upon  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the  seaboard  states  of  the  American 
Union.  This  analysis  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had 
been  no  decline  in  the  average  gold  farm  value  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  before  1893  or  1894  that  was  not  caused  either  by 
reduced  transportation  charges  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
processes  of  milling. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  another  way  by  the  calculation 
whose  results  are  shown  in  Tables  (d),  (h),  and  (j),  giving  the  rela- 
tive price  of  wheat  in  the  several  groups  after  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  influence  of  changing  freight  rates  and  local  causes 
upon  average  gold  farm  values.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  among  the 
local  causes  whose  results  are  reckoned  with  in  the  calculations  are 
the  local  effects  upon  prices  of  the  introduction  of  the  "new 
process"  of  milling.  Turning  to  the  tables  mentioned,  we  note  for 
the  several  seven-year  periods  the  relative  price  movements  shown 
by  the  index  numbers,  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of  these 
local  causes  upon  prices. 
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TABLE  K. 


A  comparative  exhibit  by  index  numbers  ©f  the  price  movement  of  wheat  in 
three  selected  groups  of  states  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  effect  upon  the 
gold  farm  values  of  wheat  and  of  changing  railway  rates  and  of  new  methods  of 
milling  and  other  local  causes  : 


Index  Numbers  for 

Years. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen 
States. 

18R9..fifi 

92 

98 

94 

98 

102 

99 

97 

103 

99 

91 

96 

93 

96 

102 

98 

These  index  numbers  confirm  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  pre- 
ceding calculations  that  all  permanent  general  decline  in  wheat 
prices  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  before  1893  and  since  1862 
had  resulted  either  from  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  mill- 
ing or  in  changed  cost  of  transportation.    Allowing  for  these  two 
factors  we  note  by  the  index  numbers  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as 
by  the  prices  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  in  the  group  of  four  central 
Western  wheat  states  an  upward  rather  than  a  downward  tendency 
of  wheat  values.    Wheat  prices  have  been  affected  by  more  diverse 
factors  and  influences  in  the  past  thirty  years  than  they  ever  were 
in  an  equal  period  of  history.    They  have  been  thus  influenced  by 
more  factors  and  influences  than  those  of  almost  any  other  article 
of  modern  production  and  trade.    An  analysis  of  the  results  of  all 
these  forces  modifying  wheat  prices  leads  to  the  same  general  con- 
clusion that  was  derived  from  the  study  of  the  much  more  simple 
price  movement  of  corn  and  oats.    Preceding  centuries  had  but 
one  factor  of  price  variation  for  food  products  outside  of  varying 
harvests.    That  one  cause  was  changes  in  the  money  standard. 
The  past  thirty  years  have  seen  with  wheat  a  number  of  factors, 
distinctively  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  power- 
fully affecting  prices.    They  have  created  a  difference  in  relative 
values  in  Kansas  and  Minnesota  of  fifty-two  cents  a  bushel  since 
1862.    They  have  played  havoc  with  men's  preconceived  notions 
about  wheat  and  wheat  prices.    They  have  revolutionized  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  winter  and  spring  wheat.    They  have  lifted  the 
spring  wheat  states  of  America  and  spring  wheat  sections  of  Rus- 
sia and  other  countries  into  added  economic  importance  and  made 
them  the  present  dominating  factors  in  the  world's  wheat  markets. 
Those  changes  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turv  must  be  reckoned  with  before  we  assume  that  our  modern 
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price  fluctuations  are  produced  as  were  those  of  the  middle  ages 
by  changes  in  the  standard  of  money.  Inventions  and  discoveries 
all  modify  prices  and  values.  We  live  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  must  reckon  with  its  forces  and  tendencies.  To  take  account 
of  those  forces  and  tendencies  as  they  affect  wheat  prices  has  been 
the  object  of  this  investigation.  Its  results  show  that  nineteenth 
century  forces  are  able  to  account  for  all  recent  price  variations 
in  the  great  staples  of  the  American  farm.  The  so-called  ''crime 
of  1873"  has  had  no  influence  upon  grain  prices  in  the  United 
States.    Instead  we  note  a 

"SPITE  OF  1873  AGAINST  WINTER  WHEAT." 

Inventions  in  milling  dating  their  commercial  importance  from 
1873  have  injured  the  farmers  raising  winter  wheat,  and  changed 
farm  values  the  world  over.  In  connection  with  changing  freight 
rates  these  inventions  have  done  more- to  make  and  unmake  farm 
values,  create  and  destroy  the  relative  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  than  have  all  past  inventions 
of  man.  The  resulting  losses  to  farmers  in  the  older  sections  of 
the  world  are  simply  stupendous.  The  social  results  are  far-reach- 
ing. Their  end  cannot  fail  to  be  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  race, 
even  though  their  advent  and  development  have  brought  so  much 
temporary  loss  and  suffering  to  the  unlucky  farmers  as  we  see  in 
our  day. 

Note.— The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  make  any 
estimate  for  Minnesota  in  1866.  That  fact  is  reflected  in  the  average  values 
in  that  state  for  the  period  1862  to  1866  in  most  tables.  An  estimate  is  made 
for  the  year  1866  and  included  in  Table  (o).  Similar  absence  of  government 
reports  in  several  other  states  modify  the  ratios  between  gold  and  currency 
prices  in  the  period.  This  is  the  case  with  Kentucky,  California,  Georgia 
Texas,  and  Nebraska.  A  variation  will  be  noticed  for  the  gold  average 
values  in  Tables  (o),  (p),  and  (q)  from  those  recorded  in  the  preliminary  re- 
ports made  by  the  commissioner  and  covering  the  same  field.  The  variation 
is  due  to  a  change  in  the  use  of  the  gold  ratios  as  explained  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter. 
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TABLE  IV.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  wheat 
raised  in  the  ten  states  of  Ohio,  Iudiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas;  together  with  the  total  home 
or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value 
per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers  showing 
the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  of  years  was 
of  the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

OHIO. 


Years. 

Total  Pr( 
Bushels. 

)DUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Aver 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

age  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Per  Ton. 

Cur'ncyJ  Gold. 
I 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

73 

88 
81 
88 
65 
66 
53 

1862-66  . 
1867-70  . . 
1871-74  . 
1875-78  . 
1879-82  . 
1883-86  . 
1887-90  . 
1891-94  . 

....  | 

107,756,824]  3,232,705 
74,600,0001  2,238,000 
81,338,0001  2,440,140 
98,370,0001  2,951,100 
168,355,8251  5,050,075 
128,025,0001  3,840,750 
131,449,000!  3,943,470 
170,914,0791  5,127,422 

155,268,626 
112,498,000 
1)0,608,250 
104,593,200 
185.668,104 
105,122,170 
110,068.068 
113,663,267 

!  1 
0.922|      48,031  30.74 
1.1761      50.27|  39.21 
1.1091      41.23  |  36.98 
1.0181      35.44|  33.92 
1.103!  1  36.76 

.S37|  |  27.91 

.665|  |  22.17 

a  13.36 
b  13.52 
c  23.55 







1862-94  . 

960,808,7281  28,824,262 

987,489,685 

.9301      34.261  31.01 





74 

1862-66  . 
1867-73  . 
1874-80  . 
1881-87  . 
1888-94  . 

107,756,8241  3,232,705 
129,945,0001  3,898,350 
210,745,2251  6,322,357 
245,893,6001  7,376,808 
266,468,079  7,994,042 

155,268,626 
186,073, 530 
226,322,3,04 
223,015,140 
196,810,085 

.922!      48.031  30.74 
1.1911      47.731  39.71 
1.0381      35.801  34.62 

.9071  |  30.23 

.739|  |  24.62 

i  i 







73 
95 
82 
72 
59 

1876-78   .1     80,870,0001  2,426,100 
1893-95   .|    119,576,6581  3,587,300 

85,518,200 
65,249,605 

'.5m  1  18.19!  

I  1    _    _i            .1          -  -1 

82 
43 

1862   

1872  .... 
1895   

30,796,0321  923,881 
18,203,000]  546,090 
32,215,579  !  966,467 

1 

29,564,190 
25,848,260 
19,329,347 

.662|  32.00 
1.260!  47.33 
.600!  

I 

53 
100 
48 

INDIANA. 

1862-66  .. 
1867-70  . 
1871-74  . 
1875-78  . 
1879-82  . 
1883-86  . 
1887-90  . 
1891-94  . 

85,041,061 
75,027,000 
82,734,000 
95,016,000 
170,291,518 
129,106,800 
135,822,000 
171,915,468 

1 

2,551,2321118,444,224 
2,250,810|  102,669,810 
2,482.020  97,108,500 
2,850,480!  91,799,760 
5,108,745|181,143,673 
3,873,204  100,739,800 
4,074.660  108,261,809 
5,157,464|l09,874,089 

.892 
1.067 
1.053 
.925 
1,064 
.780 
.797 
.639 

46.43 
45.61 
39.12 
32.21 





:::::::: 

29.72 
35.58 
35.09 
30.82 
35.46 
26.01 
26.57 
21.30 

a  13.14 
b  15.26 
c  22.13 







w 
V> 

79 
91 
67 
68 
55 

1862-94  . 

944,953,847  j  28,348,615 j910.041,665 

.8831  32.10 

i 

29.43)  

I  1  

75 

- 

1862-66  .. 
1867-73  . 
1874-80  . 
1881-87  . 
1888-94  . 

85,O41,06l'|  2,551,2321118,444,224 
134,430,0001    4,032,900  177,  S47, 170 
21 1 , 823 , 718 1    6, 354, 711  j  214, 140, 643 
243,749,600!  7,312.488208,709,890 
269,909,4681    8,097,284 1 190,899,738 

.892 
1.100 
.975 
.856 
.717 

.941 
.508 

46.43 
44.10 
33.70 

29.72|  

36.69|  

32.59|  

23.581  

 1  

76 
94 
83 
73 
60 

1876-78  . 
1893-95  . 

77,736,000 
99,517,960 

2,332.080!  75,038,160 
2,985,539!  50,501,213 

32.18 


31.381  

16.921  

1  !  

80 

43 

1862  .... 
1872  .... 
1895   

20,292,1601       608,765!  17,857,101 
|     19,381,0001       581,430!  25,582,920 
|     20,294,4921       608,835|  11,567,860 
1                     I  1 

.6061  29.33 
1.1711  44.00 

.3701  

1 

|  39.031   

19.001  

1  1 

52 
100 

49- 
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TABLE  IV.  {a) —Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Years. 


1862  . . 

1863  .  . 

1864  .  . 

1865  .  . 

1866  .. 

1867  .  . 

1868  . . 

1869  .  . 

1870  .  . 

1871  .. 

1872  .. 

1873  .  . 

1874  .  . 

1875  .  . 

1876  .  . 

1877  .  . 

1878  . . 

1879  .. 

1880  .. 

1881  .. 

1882  . . 

1883  . . 

1884  . . 

1885  .. 

1886  . . 

1887  .. 

1888  .. 

1889  .. 

1890  .  . 

1891  .. 

1892  .. 

1893  . . 

1894  . . 

1895  . . 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-S6 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 
1862  .. 
1872  .. 
1895  .. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


32,213,500 

31,408,163 

33,371,173 

25,266,745 

28.551,421 

28,000,000 

28,560,000 

29,200,000 

27,115,000 

25,216,000 

24,711,000 

28,417,0001 

30.122,0001 

27.300,0001 

23,440,0001 

33,000.  i><  to  | 

31,620,000! 

44.896,830| 

60,958,757| 

26.822,0001 

52,302,900! 

22,150,0001 

32,374,0001 

10.683,000! 

27,562,0001 

36,861,0001 

33,556,0001 

38,014,0001 

18,161,000 

35,025,000 

28,370,000 

15,507,313 

33,312,370 

19,060,712 


966;  405 
942,245 
1,001,135 
758,002 
856,543 
840,000 
856,800 
876,000 
813,450 
756,480 
741,330 
852,510 
903,660 
819,000 
703,200 
990,0001 
948, 600  i 
1,346,905| 
1,828,763 
804,660 
1,569,087 
664,500 
971,220 
320,490 
826,860 
1,105,830 
1,006,680 
1,140,420 
544,830 
1,050,750 
851,100 
465,219 
999,371 
571,821 


24,482,260 
32,978,571 
51,725,318 
27,541,732 
55,104,243 
55,160,000 
34,272,000 
22,192,000 
25,488,100 
29,754,880 
30,394,530 
31,258,700 
25,904,920 
24,843,000 
21,799,200 
34,320,000 
23,715,000 
48,039,608 
57,910,819 
32,722,840 
44,980,404 
20,378,000 
20,395,620 

8,653,230 
19,017,780 
25,802,700 
31,207,080 
26,609,666 
15,800,153 
29,771,230 
17,873,247 

7,908,730 
14,990,567 
10,102,177 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 

Bushel, 
Gold. 


150,811,002 
112,875,000 
108,466,0001 
115,360,000 
184,980,487 
92,769,000 
126,592,000 
112,214,683 


1,004,068,17; 


4,524,330 
3,386,250 
3,253,980 
3,460,800 
5,549,415 
2,783,070 
3,797,760 
3,366,440 


30,122,045 


150,811,002| 
191,219,000! 
251,337,587 
208,754,900 
201,945,683 


11*1,832,124 
137,112,100 
117,313.030 
104,677,200 
183,653,761 
68,444,630 
99,419,5!)!) 
70,543,774 


972,996,218 


4,524,3301191,832,124 
5,736,570|228,520,210 
7,540,128i236,532,547 
6,262,647  171,950,664 
6,058,370  144,160,673 


88,060,000 
67,880,395 
32,213,500 
24,711,000 
19,060,712 


2,641,800 
2,036,412 
966,405 
741,330 
571,821 


79,834,200 
33,001,474 
24,482,260 
30,394,530 
10,102,177 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncvJ  Gold. 


Percent- 


.524! 
.675| 
.7181 
.7781 

1.434| 

1.422| 
.884! 
.626| 
.849! 

1.082| 

1.091| 
.9871 
.764 
.806 
.875 

1.024 
.750 

1.070 
.950 

1.220| 
.8601 
.920| 
.6301 
.810| 
.6901 
.700 
.930 
.700 
.870 
.850 
.6301 
.510 
.450 
.530 


25.33 
35.00 
51.67 
36.33 
64.33 
65.67 
40.00 
25.33 
31.33 
39.33 
41.00 
36.67 
2S.67 
30.33 
31.00 
34.67 


17.45 
22.51 
23.92 
25.94 
47.801 
47.41| 
29. 48 
20.87| 
28.29| 
36.07| 
36.37| 
32.89| 
25.48! 
20.881 
29.17| 
3*.15| 
25.00| 
35.67| 
31.67| 
40.67| 
28.67| 
30.67| 
21.00| 
27.001 
23.00| 
23.331 
31.00| 
23.331 
20.00 1 
28.331 
21.00| 
17.00| 
15.00| 
17.671 


Index 
Nos. 


.813| 
1.2431 
.9711 
.867| 
.993|. 
.738|. 
.7851. 
.629|. 


42.401 
40.49 
36.05 
30.25 


27.10 
31.42 
32.37 
28.91 
33.09 
24.59 
26.18 
20.96 


a  13.97 
b  8.49 
c  12.37 


.857|      32.30|      28.551  | 


.813) 
.987| 
.911| 
.824|. 
.714|. 


42.40 
39.84 
31.37 


27.10 

32.89 
30.37 
27.46 
23.80 


.884| 
.486|. 
.524| 
1.091! 
.530|. 


30.221 


25.33| 
41.001 


29.46 
16.21 
17.45 
36.37 
17.67 


48 
62 
66 
71 
131 
130 
81 
57 
78 
99 
100 
90 
70 
74 
80 
94 
69 


112 
79 
84 
58 
74 
63 
64 
85 
64 
80 
78 
58 
47 
41 
49 


75 
86 


78 


75 
90 
84 
76 
65 


81 
44 
48 
100 
49 
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TABLE  IV.  {a).— Continued. 
MICHIGAN. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


14,963,735 

13,966,153 

13,966,153 

16,378,488 

14,740,639 

15,250,000 

16,012,000 

16,800,000 

15,288,000 

16,205,000 

13,936,000 

14,214,000 

17,341,000 

16,870,000 

15,170,0001 

21,890,0001 

27,889,200| 

28,773,120? 

33,155,8651 

21,220,0001 

32,315,400 

25,011,0001 

29,772,0001 

31,261,0001 

26,572,0001 

21,672,000 

24,028,000 

23,709,000 

20,271,000 

30,205,000 

23,854,000 

19,920,714 

20,232,058 

15,237,803 


Tons. 


448,912 
418,985 
418,985 
491,354 
442,219 
457,500 
480,360 
504,000 
458,640 
486,150 
418,080 
426,420 
520,230 
506,100 
455,100 
656,700 
836,676 
863,194 
994,676 
636,600 
969,462 
750,330 
893,160 
937,830 
797,160 
650,160 
720,840 
711,270 
608,130 
906,150 
715,620 
597,621 
606,962 
457,134 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


14,963,735 
18,295,660 
27,373,660 
27,024,505 
37,588,600 
35,t>S5,000 
26,259,680 
16,296,000 
16,511.040 
21,390,600 
20,346,560 
19,188,900 
18,728,280 
19,400,500 
17,597,200 
26,705,800 
23,705,820 
33,664,550, 
32,161,189 
26,525,000 
29,083,860. 
24,010,560! 
22,031,280' 
26,259,240 
19,397,560, 
16,037,280! 
23,547,440: 
17,544,550 
18,243,967 
27,486,910 
15,982,337 
11,354,807 
10,520,670 
9,142,682 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.l  Gold. 


.690 
.842 
.908 
1.178 
1.895 
1.689 
1.209 
.799 
.975 
1,210 
1,295 
1.211 
.960 
1,019 
1.091 
1.202 
.8501 
1.170 
.970 
1.250 
.900 
.960 
.722 
.840 
.730 
.740 
.980 
.7401 
,900| 
.910| 
.6701 
.5701 
.520 
.6001 


74,015,168 
63,350,0001 
61,696,0001 
81,819,2001 
115,464,385) 
112,616,0001 
89,680.000! 
94,211,7721 


2,220,4551125 
1,900,500  |  94 
1,850,880  ;  79 
2,454,576!  87 
3,463,932,121 
3,378,480|  91 
2,690,4001  75 
2,826,353  65 


,246,160 
,751,720 
,654,340 
,409.320 
,434,599 
,698,640 
,373,237 
,341,724 


1862-94 


692,852,5251  20, 785, 576 1 740, 912,740 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

1876-78 

1893-95 


74,015,1681 
107,705,0001 
161,089,1851 
187,823,400 
162,219,772 


1862 
1872 
1895 


64,949.200 
55,390,575 


2,220,455 
3,231,150 
4,832,676 
5,634,702 
4,866,593 

1,948,476 
1,661,717 


125,246,160 
155,677,780 
171,963,339 
163,344,780 
124,680,681 


1.108 
1.159 
1.159 
1.024 
1.052 
.814 
.841 
.694 


68,008,820 
31,018,159 


14,963,7351 
13,936,000! 
15,237,8031 


448,912 
418,080 
457,134 


14,963,735 
20,346,560 
9,142,682 


1.108 
1.192 
.970 
.870 
.769 


1.021 
.560 


.689 
1.295 
.600 


"I- 
I 

33.33 
43.67 
65.33 
55.00 
85.00 
78.00 
54.67 
32.33 
36.00 
44.00 
48.67 
45.00 
36.00 
38.33 
38.67 
40.67 


Percent- 
ages. 


56.41 
49.86 
43.04 
35.61 


22.97 

28.0S 

30.25 

39.27 

63.15 

56.31 

40.29 

26.64 

32.51 

40.35 

43.17 

40.36 

32.00 

33.69 

36.38 

4U.06 

28.33 

39.00 

32.33 

11.67| 

30.00| 

32.00| 

24.07| 

28.00| 

24.33 

24.67 

32.67 

24.67 

30.00 

30.33| 

22.33 

19.00| 

17.331 

20.00| 


36.92, 
38.65| 
38.64! 
34.121 
35.06| 
27.14' 
28.02| 
23.121 


.960  35.65 
-I- 


56.41 
48.18 
35.58 


34.91 


33.33 
48.67 


31.99 

36.92! 
39.72| 
32.33| 
28.99! 
25.62! 


olndex 
Nos. 


a-9.64| 
b-19.87 
c-42.44 


34.04! 
18.671 


22.96|. 
43.17| 
20.00! 


53 
65 
70 
91 
146 
130 
93 
62 
75 
93 
100 
93 
74 
79 
84 
93 
66 
90 
75 
97 
69 
74 
56 
65 
56 
57 
76 
57 
69 
70 
52 
44 
40 
46 


90 
90 
79 
81 
63 
65 
54 


74 


53 
100 
46 
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TABLE  IV.  {a).— Continued. 
WISCONSIN. 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

1876-78 
1893-So 


1862 
1872 
1895 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


90,392,297| 
S9,145,000| 
85,501,000! 
85,154,4001 
78,352,8551 
70,077,900| 
56,951,0001 
39,887,6591 


2,S91,769 
2,674,350 
2,565,030: 
2,554,632 
2,350,586 
2,102,337 
1,708,530 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ency  Gold 


112,438,474 
96.356,500j 
84,274,390! 
74,533,448: 
80,278,474 
51,220.512 
44,217,693 


1,196,6291  25,876,103 


601,462,111 


'.297 1 
156.210,000! 
110,810,855| 
124.273,3001 
83,775,6591 


18,043,863 


,195,594 


2,891,769|112,438,474 
4,686,3001165,329,010 
4,224,325  127,878,412 
3,728,1991101,816,222 
2,513,270|  61,733,476 


59,954,4001 
26,646.8791 


1,798,632|  51,601,448 
799,4061  13,849,843 


.770 

.843 
.885 
.829! 
1.0251 
.731|. 
.776| . 
.649!. 


3S.S8 
36.03 
32.  S6 
29.18 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nos. 


25.67 
28.09 
29.49 
27.641 
34.15! 
24.36! 
25.88! 
21.62 


a-8.36! 
b-14.53| 
c-32.641 


.8261 


51.551  27.54 


.7701  38.88 
.8771  35.28 


.861 
.819 
.737 


.839 
.520 


30.27 


29.23 
28.70 
27.31 

24.56; 


28. 


20,765,781| 
22,307,0001 
8,616,218! 


622,973)  16,197,309! 
669,2101  22,976,210 
258,487]  4,394,271 

I 


»|  27.97| 
!  17.33) 


.537|  26.00 
.914]  34.33 
.510|  


17.91| 
30.45| 
17.001 


84 
92 
97 
91 
112 
80 
85 
71 


90 


84 
96 
94 
90 


92 
57 


59 
100 
56 


MISSOURI. 


1862-66  . . 
1867-70  . . 
1871-74  . . 
1875-78  . . 
1879-82  . . 
1883-86  . . 
1887-90  . . 
1891-94  .. 

18,269,315 
24,568,000 
47,832,000 
66,596,000 
104,302,334 
84,580,300 
84,517,000 
89,207,472 

548,079 
737,040 
1,434,960 
1,997,880 
3,129.070 
2,537,409 
2,535,510 
2,676,225 

24,941  510 
30,046,430 
51,974,010 
57,690,920 
101,063.425 
60,543.914 
61,326,032 
52,369,537 

.874 
.954 
.995 
.829 
.969 
.716 
.726 
.587 

45.51 
40.77 
36.99 
28.88 

29.131  a-7.22 
31.80!  b-8.59 
33.181  c-11.53 

27.64|  

32.31|  

23.86!  

24.19!  

19.57|  

70 
76 
80 
66 
78 
57 
58 
47 

1862-94  . . 

519,872,421 

15,596,173 

439,961,778 

.7991  28.27 

 1  

26.63]  

64 

1862-66  . . 
1867-73  .. 
1874-80  . . 
1881-87  . . 

1888-94  . . 

18,269,315 
57,015,000 
138,345.734 
160,261,900 
145,980,472 


 — 

548,079 
1,710,450 
4,150,372 
4,807,857 
4,379,415 





24,941,510 
69.250,890 
123,847,275 
125,427,814 
96,494,289 

.874!      45.51|  29.131  

1.029  |      41.21!  34.29!  

.866|      29.84|  28.86   

•7S3|  !  25.09;'  

•661|  |  22.031  

70 
82 
69 
62 
63 

1876-78  . . 
1893-95  .. 

55,436,0001  1,663,080 
57,141,440!  1,714,243 

47,094,920 
26,815,195 

.828 
.469 

28.32 


25.67 
47.00 

27.61!  

15.641  

66 

38 

1862  .... 
1872  .... 
1895  .... 

5,636,781!  169,103 
7,695,000!  230,850 
1S,499,968!  554,999 

1 

4,340,321 
10,849,950 
9,434,9S4 

lis 

.610 

 1  

17.69|  

41.69!   

17.00!  

42 
100 
41 
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TABLE  IV.  (a).— Continued. 
IOWA. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


10,511,506 
12,610,807 
12,619,807 
13,698,512 
15,753,323 
16,300,000 
20,300,000 
23,500,0001 
20,115,000 
18,100,000 
22,080,000 
31,000,000 
33,908,000 
29,800,000 
17.600,000 
37,810,0001 
30, +10,960! 
32,786,880 
33,178,205 
1S,21S,000 
25,487,200 
27.518,800 
31,270,000 
30.332,000 
32.455.000 
26,837,000 
21.196,000 
21,023,000 
19,011,000 
27,586,000 
7,257,000 
6,719,221 
10,737,100 
13,651,778 


65,292,985 
80,545,000 
108,988,000 
115,650,960 
109,700,285 
121,575,800 
91,097,000 
52,329,621 


316,215! 
379,1911 
379,195 
410,956 
172,600 
189,000 
609,000 
705.000 
613,350 
552,000 
662,100 
1,038,000 
1,017,210 
891,000 
528,000 
1,131.300 
913,229 
983,606 
995,316 
517,440 
761,616 
825,561 
938,100 
909,960 
973,650 
805,110 
725,880 
630,690 
571,230 
827,580 
217,710 
202,477 
322,122 
409,613 

1,958,790 
2,116,350 
3,269,640 
3,469,529 
3,291,008 
3.617,271 
2.732,9101 
1.569,889! 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


7,273,639 
9,613,853 
17,013,990 
13,702,788 
22,369,718 
23,309,000 
19,285,000 
12,220,000 
15,917,100 
17,661,000 
18,768,000 
27,331,000 
22,010,200 
21,158,000 
15,810,000 
32,894,700 
15,220,480 
30,163,930 
27,206,128 
19,312,880 
17,811,010 
22,015.010 
17,198,500 
20,322,410 
19,473,000 
16,370,570 
20,566,600 
13,211,728 
15,233,123 
22,315,025 
1,351,335 
3,307,120 
5,368,700 
6,281,198 


69,973,988 
70,761,100 
85,806,200 
85,113,180 
91,553,978 
79,008,980 
65,115,021 
35,375,180 


715,179,651!  22,355,3901586,007,627 


65,292,985 
155.625,000 
215,521,015 
192,118.000 
116,589,624 


85,850,960 
31,111,402 


10,541,506 
22,080,000 
13,651,778 


1,958,790 
4.668,750 
6,465,721 
5,761,440 
3,497,689 


69,973,988 
131,527,100 
161,523,138 
132,563,170 

81,119,631 


2,575,529  63,955,180 
931,212  11,957,018 


316,215 
662,100 
109,611 


7,273,639 
18,768,000 
6,281,198 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'encyl  Gold. 


I 

.175 
.188 
.623 
.711 
1.055 
1.033 
.706 
.428 
.704 
.880 
.721 
.709 
.578 
.629 
.847 
.857 
.500 
.920 
.820 
.106 
.700 
.800 
.550 
.670 
.600 
.610 
.850 
.630 
.800 
.810 
.600 
.190| 
.5001 
.4601 


.696 
.689 
.706 
.703 
.862 
.650 
.7181 
.676 


.696 
.725 
.731 
.690 
.721 


23.00| 
25.331 
44.S2I 
33.34 
47.33 
47.66 
31.67 
17.33 
26.00 
32.00 
28.33 
26.33 
21.67 
23.66 
30.00 
29.00 


35.72 
29.28 
26.21 
21.53 


Percent- 


15.81 
16.28 
20.75 
23.86 
35.17 
34.41 
23.31 
11.28 
23.48 
29.31 
25.13 
23.62 
19.26 
20.97 
28.23 
28.57 
16.67 
30.56 
27.33 
35.33 
23.33 
26.66 
18.33 
22.33 
20.00 
20.33 
28.33 
21.00 
26.66 
27.00 
20.00 
16.33 
16.66 
15.33 


23.21 
22.97 
23.51 
23.12 
28.73 
21.66 
23.93 
22.53 


.716f     26.21]  23.87| 


Index 
Nob. 


35.72 

23.21 

28.81 

21.17 

25.45 

21.47 

23.00 

24.14 

■1- 


a-10.38 
b-7.38 
c-11.66 


 1  

,726|  24.83 
.180]  


.476  |  23.00 
.7511  28.33 

.1601  

I 


21.21| 
16.011 


15.85| 
25.131 
15.331 


96 
61 


63 
100 
61 
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TABLE  IV.  (a).— Continued. 
MINNESOTA. 


Tears. 


Total  Product  in 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


2,927,749| 
2,&34,975| 
2,634,9751 
3,425,467 1 
•i 


87,832 
79,049 
79,050 
102,764 


1,639,539 
1,844,483 
2,995,088 
2,740,374 


Average  Value  in 

DOLLAKS. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'encyl  Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


.376|  18.67 

.450|  23.33 

.5261  37.88 

.5711  26.67 


12.86 
15.00 
17.54 
19.04 


3  0,000, 000  i 
14,500,000| 
19,000,000 
16,022.000 
12,01-6,000 
23,200,000 
28,056,000 
21,338,000 
27.200.0OO 
16,000,000 
33,324,340 
2S.824,'0O0 
31,886,520 
40,395.696 
35.952.000' 
33,030, 500 1 
33,773.200; 
41,307,000 
34,285,000 
42,856,000 
36,299,000 
27,881,000 
45,456,000 
38,356,000 
55,333,000 
41,210,000 
30,694,685 
37,752,453 
65,584,155 


300,000 
435,000 
570.000 
480,660 
360,480 
696,000 
841,680 
640,140 
816,000 
480,000 
999,730 
864,720 
956,596 
1,211,871 
1,078,560 
990,915 
1,013,196 
1,239,210 
1,028,550 
1,285,€ 
1,088,970 
836,430 
1,363,680 
1,150,680 
1,659,990 
1,236,300 
920,840 
1,132,574 
1,967,525 


14,800,000 
12,035,000 
11,210,000 
13.298,260 
12,016,000 
19,256,000 
22,444,800 
14,936,600 
23,392,000 
14,400,000 
30,325,154 
14,700,240 
29,973,329 
35,144,256 
38,109,120 
27,085.010 
27,018,560 
20,653,500' 
23,999,500 
26,142,160 
21,416,410 
25,650,520 
30,455,388 
31,068,187 
43,159,692 
25,138,382 
15,654,289 
18,498,702 
28,857,028, 


1.069| 
.612| 
.486 
.749 
.917 
.736 
.718 
.622 
.762 
.847 
.896 
.510 
.940! 
.870! 

1.060) 
.8201 
.8001 
.5001 
.700| 
.6101 
.590 
.920 
.670 
.810 
.780 
.610 
.510 
.490 
.440 


49.33 
27.67 
19.67 
27.67 
33.331 
27.67 
26.67 
23.33 
28.67 
30.00 
30.33 


35.62 
20.39 
16.21 
24  98 
30.57 
24.54 
23.92 
20.74 
25.40 
28.23 
29.  S8 
17.00 
31.331 
29.00| 
35.33| 
27.33| 
26.67 
16.67 
23.33 
20.34 
19.67 
30.67 
22.33 
27.00 
26.001 
20.33 
17.00 
16.33 
14.67 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-S6 
1887-90 
1891-94 


11,623,166! 
59,522.000 
84,610,000 
105,348,346 
141,264,716 
152,221,200 
147,992,000 
164,990,138 


348,695 
1,785,660 
2,538,300 
3,160,450 
4,237,942 
4,566,636 
4,439,760 
4,949,704 


9,219,4S4 
51,343,260 
68,653,400 
82,817,394 
130,311,715 
97,813,720 
108,590,455 
102,451,065 


1862-94 


S67,571,566|  26,027,147 


651,200,493 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94. 


11,623,166| 
122,794,000| 
198,968,562 
257,502,700 
276,683,138 


348,695 
3,683,820 
5,969,057 
7,725,081 
8,300,494 


9,219,484 
105,060,060 
162,871,579 
IKI.424,260 
180,625,110 


1876-78 
1893-95 


78,148,346 
134,031,293 


1862 
1872 
1895 


... 


2,344,450  59,425,394 
4,020,939  63,010,019 


,|  2,927,7491 
1  23,200,0001 
.J  65,584,1551 


87,832 
696,000 
1,967,525 


1,639,539 
19,256,000 
28,857,028 


.487| 
.686| 
.727| 
.749| 
.923|. 
.643|. 
.734|. 
.621|. 


26.44 
28.75 
27.05 
26  20 


16.23| 
22.85 
24.23 
24.95 
30.75 
21.42 
24.46 
20.70| 


7221 


25.02 


.487 
.725 
.790 
.716 
.686 

 1- 

.742| 
.470|. 


26.44 
28.52 
27.29 


24.051 


16.23 
24.17 
26.34 
23.88 
22., 8,1 


25.35 


.386| 
.7361 
.440| . 


18.67 
27.67 


24.72 
15.67 


a-12.07 
b-26.53 
c-51.89 


12.861 
24.54| 
14.671 


NEBRASKA. 


1862-66  .. 
1867-70  .. 
1871-74  .. 
1875-78  .. 
1879-82  .. 
1883-86  .. 
1887-90  .. 
1891-94  .. 

550,187 
3,913,000 
11,592,000 
27,242,900 
58,106,267 
93,083,300 
63,256,000 
53,192,789 

16,506 
117,8!>0 
347,760 
817,287 
1,743,188 
2,792,499 
1,897,680 
1,595,783 

754,001 
2,895,120 
8,502,300 
14,824,021 
46,075,970 
50,636,400 
41,232,197 
29,598,415 

1S02-94  .. 

310,936,443 

9,328,093 

194,518,424 

.909| 
.4951 
.658| 
.530| 
.793 
.544 
.652 
.517 


45.68 

30.30 

24.66 

16.49 

24.45 

21.92 

18.14 

17.66 

26.43 

18.13 

21.73 

18.55 

a-4.32 
b-9.59 
c-13.82 


618|      20.85|  20.59| 
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TABLE  IV.  (a).— Continued. 
NEBRASKA—  Continued. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


1862-66  .. 
1867-73  .. 
1874-80  .. 
1881-87  .. 
1888-94  .. 

550,187 
11,886,000 
56,828,167 
141,808,300 
99,863,789 

1876-78  .. 
1893-95  . . 

23,842,900 
34,229,813 


1872  .... 
1895  .... 

1  2,560,000 
14,787,024 

16,506 
356,580 
1,704,844 
4,254,249 
2,995,914 


715,287 
1,026,894 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


754,001 
9,226,020 
37,385,591 
85,112,250 
62,040.562 


12,648,021 
14,479,867 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Go'd. 


.909 
.639 
.647 
.600 
.621 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'encyl  Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nob. 


45.68 
25.87 
21.93 


30.30 
21.31 
21.56 
20.01 
20.71 


.517 
.423 


17. ( 


17.23 
14.10 


76,8001 
443,610 


1,996,8001 
5,914,810 1 


.6021 
.400|. 


26.00 


KANSAS. 


1862   

202,232 

1863   

262,953 

1864  .... 

1865   

191,519 

1866   

Zb0,4oo 

1867   

l,250,0OU 

1868 

1,537,000 

1869 

2',800,000 

1870   

2,343,000 

1871  .... 

2,694,000 

1872  .... 

2,155,000 

1873  .... 

4,330,000 

1874  .... 

9,455,000 

1875  .... 

12,700,000 

1870   

16.510,000 

1877  .... 

14,400,000 

1878   

27,221,000 
18,089,500 

1879  .... 

1880  .... 

20,336,000 

1881  

19,909,000 

1882   

31,248,000 

1883  .... 

26.851,100 

1884  .... 

34,990,000 

1885  .... 

11,197,000 

1886  .... 

14,556,000 

1887  .... 

7,607,000 

1888  .... 

1889  .... 

15,960,000 
30,912,000 

1890  .... 

28,195,000 

1891  .... 

|  54,866,000 

1892   

70,831,000 

1893   

23,251,973 

1894   

35,315,259 

1895  .... 

22,919,566 

1862-66  . 

1,118,767 

1867-70  . 

7,930,000 

1871-74  . . 

18,634,000 

1875-78  . . 

70,831,000 

1879-82  . . 

89,582,500 

1883-86  .. 

87,594,100 

1887-90  . . 

82,674,000 

L891-94  . 

184,264,232 

1862-94  ..|  542,628,599 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

1S76-78 
1893-95 

1S62  .. 
1872  .. 
1895  . . 


6,067 
7,889 
6,048 
5,746 
7,814 
37,500 
46,110 
84,000 
70,290 
80,820 
64,650 
129,900 
283,650 
381,000 
495,300 
432,000 
816,630 
542,685 
610,080 
597,270 
937,440 
805,533 
1,049,700 
335,910 
436,680 
228,210 
478,800 
927,360 
845,850 
1,645,980 
2,124,930 
697,559 
1,059,458 
687,587 


33,564 
237,900 
559,020 
2,124,930 
2,687,475 
2,627,823 
2,480,220 
5,527,927 


149,652 
231,399 
405,212 
338,989 
497,488 
2,300,000 
2,074,950 
2,212,000 
2,014,980 
3,044,220 
3,060,100 
4,430,000 
7,942,200 
11,049,000 
14,198,600 
11,808,000 
16,000,390 
16,099,655 
14,235,200 
20,904,450 
20,936,160 
20,943.858 
15,745,500 
7,278,050 
8,442,480 
4,640,270 
14,044,800 
17,001,600 
21,709,842 
40,052,384 
36,831,911 
9,765,829 
15,538,714 
10,313,805 


1,622,740 
8,601,930 
18,476,520 
53,115,990 
72,175,465 
52,409,888 
57,396,512 
102,188,838 


.510 
.566 
.931 
1.264 
1.419 
1.328 
.995 
.651 
.777 
1.036 
.260 
.918 
.747 
.771 
.809 
.808 
.590 
.890 
.700 
1.050 
.670 
.780 
.450 
.650 
.581 
.610 
.880 
.550| 
.770 
.730 
.520 
.420 
.440 
.450 


16,278,859 


365,987,883 


1,118,767 
17,109,000 
118,711,500 
146,358,100 
259,331,232 


33,564 
513,270 
3.561,345 
4,390,743 
7,779,937 


58,131,000 
81,486,798 


202.232 
2,155,000 
22,919.566 


1,743,930 
2,444,604 


6.067 
64,650 
687.587 


.940 
.862 
.888 
.718 
.806 
.599 
.694 
.555 


.662 


1,622,740 
19,136,250, 
91,393,045' 
98,890,768 
154,945,080 


42,066,990 
35,618,348 


149,652 
3,060.100 
10,313.805 


.940 
.953 
.743 
.676 
.598 


.706 
.437 


.510 
1.259 
.450 


24.67: 
29.33 
67.00 
59.00 
63.67 
61.33 
45.00 
26.33 
28.67 
37.67 
47.33 
34.10 
28.00 
29.00 
28.66 
27.33 


48.35 
36.16 
33.05 
25.00 


22.48 


48.35 
37.28 
25.66 


23.06 
13.33 


17.00| 
18.86 
31.02 
42.12 
47.30 
44.26 
33.16 
21.70 
25.90 
34.54 
41.98 
30.60 
24.92 
25. 
26.98 
26.92 
19.67 
29.67 
23.331 
35.00 
22.33 
26.00 
15.00 
21. 
19.38 
20.33 
29.33 
18.31 
25.66 
24.33 
17.33 
14.00 
14.66 
15.00 


31.32 
28.72 
29.59 
23.93 
26.86 
19.95 
23.14 
18.49 


22.08 


31.32 
31.78 
24.78 
22.52 
19.92 


24.121 


23.52| 
14.571 


24.671 
47.331 


17.001 
41.981 
15.001 


a-7.54 
b-10.57 
c-16.76 


131 
92 
93 
87 
90 

75 
61 


100 

58 


40 
45 
74 
100 
113 
105 
79 
52 
62 
82 
100 
73 
59 
61 
64 
64 
47 
71 
56 
S3 
53 
62 
36 
52 
46 
48 
70 
44 
61 
59 
41 
33 
35 
36 


75 
68 
70 
57 
64 
48 
55 
44 

53 


75 
76 
59 
54 
47 

56 
35 


40 
100 

36 
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TABLE  IV.  (b). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  differences  between  the  average  farm  or  home  gold  .values  of 
wheat  per  ton  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  the  corresponding  values  in 
Iowa,  together  with  an  exhibit:  of  the  fluctuations  in  said  states  that  have 
occurred  in  thirty-five  years  in  those  average  values  by  reason  of  changes  in 
transportation  charges  and  from  various  local  causes  of  price  variation. 


Years. 

Differences. 

Ohio. 

Ind. 

111. 

1  

Mich. 

Wis. 

Mo. 

5.92 
8.83 
9.64 
4.22 
3.58 
2.20 
.26 
2.96 

Minn. 

Neb. 

Kan. 

Av'age 
Ten 
States. 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

7.53 
16.24 
13.44 
10.50 
8.03 
5.71 
3.98 
.60 

6.51 
12.61 
11.55 
7.40 
6.73 
4.35 
2.64 
1.23 


3.89 
8.45 
8,83 
5.49 
4.36 
2.93 
2.25 
1.57 

13.71 
15.68 
15.10 
10.70 
6.33 
5.48 
4.09 
.59 

2.46 
5.12 
5.95 
4.22 
5.42 
2.70 
1.95 
.91 

6.98 
.12 
.69 

1.53 

2.02 
.24 
.53 

1.83 

7.09 
6.48 
1.62 
5.76 
2.30 
3.53 
2.20 
3.98 

8.11 
5.75 
6.05 

.51 
1.87 
1.71 

.79 
4.04 

6.56 
9.85 
9.79 
6.93 
6.02 
4.47 
3.80 
.76 

1862-66  

1867-73  

7.53 
15.54 
10.15 
7.23 
.48 
_ 

6.51 
12.52 
8.12 
5.54 
.56 

3.89 
8.72 
5.90 
4.46 
.34 

13.71 
15.55 
7.86 
5.99 
1.48 

2.46 
5.06 
4.23 
4.31 
.42 

5.92 
10.12 
4.39 
2.09 
2.11 

6.98 

7.09 
7.14 
2.91 
2.99 
3.43 

8.11 
7.61 
.31 
.48 
4.22 

6.56 
9.76 
6.92 
5.48 
1.47 

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94..  

1.87 
.88 
1.29 

1862-94  

7.30|  5.72 

4.84 

8.28 

3.83 

2.92,  .21 

3.12 

1.63 

5.62 

1876-78  

1893-95  

10.16|'  7.17 
2.18|  .91 

5.25 
.20 

9.83 
2.66 

3.76 
1.32 

3.40!  .51 
.37 j  .34 

6.98 
1.91 

.69 
1.44 

6.37 
2.67 

4.16 
12.12 
4.08 

1862  

6.20 
16.85 
4.67 

4.36 
13.90 
3.67 

1.60 
10.24 
2.34 

7.11 
18.04 
4.67 
-i 

2.06 
5.32 
1.67 
-i 

1.841  2.99 
16.56  .59 
1.67  .66 

1.15 
16.85 
.33 

1872  

1895  

2.07 
2.00 

Years. 

Variations  in  Values  Due  to  Changes  in  Transportation 
Charges  and  Other  Causes. 

Ohio. 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Mo. 

Minn. 

Neb. 

Kan. 

Av'age 

Ten 
States. 

1862-66  

7.89 
16.60 
13.80 
10.86 
8.39 
6.07 
4.34 

7.74 
13.84 
12.78 
8.63 
7.96 
5.58 
3.87 

5.46 
10.02 
10.40 
7.06 
5.93 
4.50 
3.82 

12  19!    a  a*7i    e  qs 

1  

'  14.07 
.50 
5.36 
1.22 
4.68 
3.45 
4.78 
3.00 

12.33 
9.97 

10.27 
4.73 
2.35 
2.51 
3.43 
.18 

5.80 
9.09 
9.03 
6.17 
5.26 
3.71 
3.04 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  : . 

1891-94  

15.09 
14.51 
10.11 
5.74 
4.89 
4.50 

|  6.03 
6.86 
5.13 
6  33 
3.61 
2.86 

|  11.79 
|  12.60 
7.18 
6.54 
5.16 
3.22 

6.86 
7.67 
8.51 
9.00 
6.74 
7.51 
5.15 

1862-66  

7.89 
15.90 
10.51 

7.59 
.84 

7.74 
13.75 
9.35 
6.77 
.67 

?;  4A 

13  19 

3.37 
5.97 
5.14 
5.22 
1.33 

8.88 
13.08 
7.35 
5.05 
.85 

14.07 
14.12 
4.07 

3.99 
3.55 

12.33 
11.83 
4.53 
3.74 

5.80 
9.00 
6.16 
4.72 
.71 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

10.29 1  14.96 
7.47,  7.27 
6.03  5.40 
1.23 1  .89 

8.85 
7.86 
5.69 

7.66 

 1 

1862-94  

6.95 

6.411  7.69 

4.74 



5.88 

7.19 

3.86 

2.59 

4.86 

1876-78  

10.52 

8.40 
2.14 

6.82  9.24 
1.77,  2.07 

4.67 
2.23 

6.36 
2.59 

7.49 
6.64 

3.53 
2.78 

5.61 
1.91 

1893-95  

2.54 

5.07 

1862  

6.56|    5.591  3.17 
17.21!  15.13  11.81 

1 

6.52 
17.45 
4.08 

2.97 
6.23 
2.58 

4.80 
19.52 
4.63 

3.99 
6.39 
6.32 

5.37 
21.07 
3.89 

/ 

3.40 
11.36 
3.32 

1872  

1895  

4.91 
4.98 
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TABLE  IV.  (c). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  by  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895, 
inclnsive  of  the  acres  sown  to  wheat  in  the  ten  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kan- 
sas '  together  with  the  total  product  of  wheat  in  said  states  in  bushels  and 
tons  and  its  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its 
average  home  or  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


1862... 
1863... 
1864... 
1865... 
1866... 
1867... 


1869...  . 
1870...  . 
1871...  . 
1872...  . 
1873...  . 
1874...  . 
1875...  . 
1876...  . 
1877...  . 
1878...  . 
1S79...  . 
1880...  . 
1881...  . 
1882...  , 
1883...  . 
1884...  . 
1885...  . 
1886...  . 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1804... 
1895... 


87,369 
127,398 
053,210 
299,010 
,861,953 
238,290 
253,871 
740,496 
597,799 
754,384 
310,770 
939,539 

46,124 
417,894 
816,634 
427,547 
671,400 
.081,400 
171,788 
102,800 
787,000 
618,100 
194,860 
881,344 
,608,837 
,824,945 
,450,111 
,898,099 
,229,070 
,682,896 
,144,1031 
,106,391| 
,294,9521 
,373,4161 


Tons. 


138,339,476 
133,653,154 
123,128,416 
113,010,661 
102,739,059 
133,122,000 
143.907,000 
164,800,000 
149,646,000 
145,386,000 
156,228,000 
190,849,000 
198,928,000 
188,410,000 
166,840,000 
238,664,346 
267,474,460. 
297,145,470 
346,722,302 
244,250,000 
332,283,400 
260,541,400 
320,552,000 
211,778,000 
278,778,000 
260,391,000 
230,064,000 
291,590,000 
227,985,000 
358,208,000 
298,747,000 
205,259,847 
270,913,071 
230,870,295| 
 [- 


4,150 
4,009 
3,693 
3,390 
3,082 
3,993, 
4,317, 
4,944. 
4,489, 
4,361. 
4,686 
5,725! 
5,967 
5,652 
5,005 
7,159 
8,024 
8,914 
10,401, 
7,327, 
9,968. 
7,816. 
9,616, 
6,353 
8,363 
7,811 
6,901 
8,747 
6,839 
10,746 
8,962 
6,157 
8,127 
6.926 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


184 
595 
,852 
,320 
,172 
,660 
,210 
,000 
,380 

,840 
,470 
,840 
.300 
,200 
,o:;o 

,234 
,364 
,669 
,500 
,502 
,242 
,560 
,340 
,340 
,730 
,920 
,700 
,550 
.240 
,410 
,796 
,392 
.100 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


48 
45 
53, 

68. 
.!  93 
.1  84 
,  80 
.1  79 
-I  


,128,9401 
830,456| 
,750,8171 
333,475 
142,98811 
303,14111 
,402,225  1 
,228.342  1 


1862-66. 
1867-73. . 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


.!  48.128.940 
.|  83 
.|129 
.|153 
.1138 


610,870,772| 
591,475,0001 
691,391,000! 
861,388,8061 
,220,401,1721 
,071,649,400 
,010,030,000 
,133,127,918 


18,326. 
17,744 
20,741 
25.841 
36,612 
32,149 
30,300 
33,993 


123 
2.10 
730 
664 
03.'. 
482 
,900 
338 


610,870.7721  18,326,123 
140 
537 
214 
008 


835,149]  1.083,938', 000|  32, 518 
;,578|  51.125 


332,787|  1,704,184,  „. 
017,88611.908,573,8001  57,2-17 
805,622|1,882,766,918  |  56.483 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


|553 
1504 


,120.38417,190,334,068 
,991,44416,579,463.296 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


1167  914,74812,144,254,8061  64.327, 
'  H77  44G  129  2,292,050,572  68.761, 
'  |l.T>',030*,567!2,143,157,918  64,294, 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


.1167,914,74812,144,254,806 


93,142,988 
..1243,933.708 


1.220.401.172 
3,214,807.318 


64,327,644 
36,612.03" 
96,444,220 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


.1213,167.9361 


2  788  122.5781  83,643,61 


1 291,  S23, 508]  3,791, 340,718]  113, 740,221 

 ]  1  

51  915  581]  672,978,8061  20,189.36- 
53.774.759    707.043.213]  21.21t.29" 


Currency. 


Gold. 


AveragoValue 
Per  Bushel, 
in  Cents. 


Gold. 


94,873,349 
103,038,388 
152,023,272 
188,094,581 
132,138,543 
104,755,120 
126,505,514 
154,460,085 
158,843,366 
175,894,578 
150,026,653|25.14 
151,850,743|26.84l 
151,247,5S9|  30.21 1 
237,614,36l|33.18 
183,227,779|22.83 
35.051 


25.68 
30.39 
49.32 
47.09 
30.60 
21.19 
28.18 
35.41 
33.89 
30 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


116,467,746  80,246,277  19.33 
139,444,710  89,662,948|22.36 
204,910,042 
144,311,468 
204,607,365] 
260,518,8101 
179,292,460 
127,130,000 
140,094,700 
168,440,660 
179,079,330 
196,092,060 
168,758,890 
171,389,100 
160,730,700 
241,232,854 
183,227,779 
312,406,406 
319,112,444 
286,217,540 
278,622,774 
224,466,794 
190,519,350 
160,067,940 
182,584,570 
172,776,290 
211,685,470 
195,771,924 
191,066,939 
294,857,723 
179,264,690 
105,322,329 

127,840,2501..  . 
115,338,162|   |16.65 


34.2 
104.3 
166.4 
127.7 
199.1 
195.7 
124.6 
77.1 
93.6 
115.9 
114.6 
102.7 
84 
91.0 
96.3 
101.1 
68.5 


809,741,331 
707,035,970 
712,370,940 
756,580,433 
1,196,359,164 
757,638,654 
771,300,623 


519,844,234|28.35 
551,493,758131.08 
639.224,682  30.81 
723,940,472128.01 

 132,68 

 123.57 

 125.45 


707,284,992|  |20.81 


809  741,331  519,844,234|28.35 
1,250,648,020  1,040,691,787132.00] 
1  556,858,173|1,505,485,975|29.44 

1  495,255,2581  126.11 

1,305,809,325|  |23.12 

-I 


6  41 8,312,107|5.867,086,579|27.19 
5,608,570, 776|5,347,242,345J27.09 


132.5 
119.5 
103.0 
87.8 


58.0 
67.0 
77.0 
91.1 
147.9 
141.3 
91.8 
63.6 
84.5 
106.2 
101.6 
92.2 
75.4 
80.5 
90.6 
99.5 
68.5 
105.1 
92.0 
117.2 
88.8 
86.2 
59.4 
75.6 
65.5 
66.3 
92.0 
67.1 
83.8 
82.3 
60.0 
51.3 
47.2 
50.0 


85.1 
93.2 
92.4 
84.0 
98.0 
70.7 
76.4 
62.4 


132.5 
115.4 
91.2 


89.2 
85.2 


2,175,987,34311,914,658,912129.76 

1,953,997,818   128.42 

1,478,585,615  .123.00 

 1  1  I 


101.5 


2,175,987,34311,914,658,912 

1,196,359,164|  

2,236,224,269!  


29.76  101.5 
32.68 
23.19 


2  807,506,193|2,546,177,762|30.44  100.6 
2^801,064,5831   -  24 


585  191  333]  572,089,729128.33  86.9 
348,500.741 1  1 16-43  ■  •■ 


89.3 
98.0 
69.5 


91.3 
74.2 


85.0 
49.3 
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TABLE  IV.  (d). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895, 
inclusive,  of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers 
for  the  wheat  raised  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  in- 
dex numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations,  explained  in  the 
table. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division 
Per  Ton. 
U) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

Allowing 

for 
Influence 

of 

Changing 
Freight 
Rates,  Per 
Ton.  (3) 

Corresponding 
to  Column 

Average 
of 
Index 
Num- 
bers for 

Ten 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 
Import- 
ance, 
(a) 

Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1862-66   

1867-70   

1871-74   

1875-78   

1879-82   

1887-90   

1891-94   

$28.35 
31.08 
30.81 
28.01 
32.68 
23.57 
25.45 
20.81 

$27.64 
30.69 
31.01 
28.17 
32.62 
24.01 
25.61 
21.17 

.829 
.921 
.930 
.845 
.979 
.720 
.768 
.635 



21.84 
21.60 
21.98 
22.00 
27.36 
20.30 
22.57 
21.17 

84 
92 
91 
83 
96 
70 
75 
61 



79 
87 
88 
80 
93 
68 
73 
60 



92 
91 
93 
93 
115 
85 
95 
89 

83 
85 
89 
80 
96 
70 
76 
65 

78 
89 
90 
80 
92 
68 
73 
57 

1862-66   

1867-73  

1874-80   

1881-87  

1888-94   

28.35 
32.00 
29.44 
26.11 
23.12 

27.64 
32.21 
29.27 
26.40 
23.49 

.829 
.966 
.878 
.792 
.705 

21.84 
23.21 
23.11 
21.68 
22.78 



|  84 
94 
87 
77 
68 



79 
92 
83 
75 
67 

92|  83 
981  91 
971  84 
91  77 

96  71 

i 

78 
93 
84 
75 
64 

1862-94   

27.19 

27.19 

.817 

22.38 



|  80 



1  84 
I  49 

78|  94 

79 

84 

1876-78   

1893-95   

28.33 
16.43 

28.45 
16.22 

.854 
.487 

22.84 
14.31 

81 
46 

96 
60 

81 
49 

86 
46 

I  100 
1  49 

i 

 1  

51 
100 
50 

52 
100 
49 

1872   1      33  89 

1895   1  16.65 

35.12]  1.054 
17.28|  .518 

23.76 
13.96 

100 |  100 

49 1  59 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  IV.  (e). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  wheat  raised 
in  the  seven  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas  and  California;  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the 
same  in  currency  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in 
gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers  showing  the  percentage  which 
the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  of  years  was  of  the  average  gold 
value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872: 

NEW  YORK. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


13,021,650 
13,021,650 
10,918,615| 
12,556,406 
12,556,406 
8,250,000 
8,497,000 
9,750,000 
9,133,000 
9,589,000 
6,712,000 
7,047,000 
9,161,000 
5,200,000 
9,750,000 
12,800,000 
14,128,400 
10,746,000 
12,609,200 
10,844,0001 
12,145,2001 
8,035,200 
12,729,000| 
10,565,0001 
11,093.000 
10,137,000] 
9,309,0001 
8,929,0001 
9,288,000| 
10,633,000 
8,405,000 
6,846,059 
6,297,400 
7,301.069 


390,6u0j 

390,650| 

327,558| 

376,692 

376,692 

247,500 

254,910 

292,500 

273,990 

287,670 

201,360 

211,410 

274,830 

156,000 

292,500 

384,000 

423,852 

322,380 

378,276 

325,320 

364,356 

241,056 

381,870 

316,950 

332,790 

304,110 

279,270 

267,870 

278,640 

318,990 

252,1501 

205,382| 

188,922| 

219,0321 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


16,277,062 
18,100,094 
25,622,350 
26,180,096 
33,525,604 
21,780,000 
17,673,760 
13,357,500 
12,877,530 
14,479,390 
11,074,800 
11,275,200 
11,542,860 
6,812,000 
12,772,500 
15,616.000 
14,410,968 
15,044,4001 
14,752,764; 
14,856,280 
13,359,720 
8,919,072 
10,819,650 
10,142,400 
9,318,120 
8,312,340 
10,239,900 
8,035,864 
9,2S7,830 
10,632,964 
7,144,385 
5,203,005 
3,904,388 
4,694,727 


.861 
.894 
1.086 
1.488 
1.984 
1.906 
1.533 
1.129 
1.273 
1.385 
1.464 
1.435 
1.120 
1.161 
1.232 
1.201 
1.020 
1.400 
1.170 
1.370 
1.100 
1.110 
.850 
.960 
.840 
.820 
1.1001 
.9001 
1.000 
1.000 
.885 
.7601 
.620| 
.680| 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.j  Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


41.67 
46.33 
78.22 
69.49 
89.00 
88.00 
69.33 
45.67 
47.00| 
50.34 
55.00 
53.33 
42.00 
43.67 
43.67 
40.67 


28.71 
29.79 
36.22 
49.62 
66.13 
63.54 
51.10 
37.63 
42.44 
46.16| 
48.79 
47.84 
37.34 
38.69 
41.09 
40.06 
34.00 
46.67 
39.00 
45.67 
36.67 
37.00' 
28.33 
32.00 
28.00' 
27.33 
36.67 
30.00 
33.33 
33.33 
28.41 
25.33 
20.67 
22.67 


Index 
Nos. 


62,074,727 
35,630,000 
32,509,000 
41,878,400 
46,344,400 
42,422,200 
37,663,000 
32,181,459 


62,074,727 
58,978,000 
74,394,600 
75,548,400 
59,707,459 


330,703,186 
268,628,459 


36,678,400 
20,444,528 


1862   | 

1872   1 

1895   | 


13,021,650 
6,712,000 
17,301,069 


1,862,242 
1,068,900 

975,270 
1,256,352 
1,390.332 
1,272,666 
1,129,890 

965,444 


1,862,242 
1,769,340 
2,231,838 
2,266,452 
1,791,224 


9,921,096 
8,058,854 


1,100,352 
613,336 


119,705,206 
65.688,791) 
48,372,250 
49,611,468 
58,013,164 
39,199,242 
35,875,934 
26,884,742 


1.262 
1.442 
1.337 
1.143 
1.252 
.924 
.953 
.835 


119,705,2061 
102,518,180! 
90.951,492; 
75,727,582 
54,448,3361 


1.262 
1.434 
1.182 
1.002 
.912 


64.28| 
61.45| 
49.60 
39.49 


64.28 
57.88 
40.75 


42.061 
48.07 
44.58 
38.08 
41.73 
30.80 
31.75 
27.85 


42.06 
47.81 
39.39 
33.41 
30.40 


443,350,796 
323,645,590i 


1.152 
1.205 


44.69 
40.16 


38.35 
37.56 


42.799,468, 
14,072,120 


1.138 
.688 


38.901 


37.93 
22.93 


390,6501  16,277,062 
201,360)  11,074,800 
219.0321  4,964,727 


.8601 
1.464| 
.680! 


41.67 
55.00 


28.71 
48.79 
22.66 


a-14.04 
b-3.74 
c-20.27 
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TABLE  IV.  (e).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 

Total  Pr< 
Bushels. 

)LUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Aver 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

age  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Per  Ton. 

Cur'ncyJ  Gold. 

i 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

1862-66  .. 
1867-70  . . 
1871-74  .. 
1875-78  .. 
1879-82  .. 
1883-86  .. 
1887-90. . 
1891-94  . . 

66,040,085 
63,915,000 
63,126,000 
74,235,000 
83,519,480 
72,443,800 
65,253,000 
77,395,208 

1,981,203 
1,917,450 
1,893,780 
2,227,050 
2,505,585 
2,173,314 
1,957,590 
2,321,856 

123,463,599 
109,600,050 
90,870,120 
89,217,150 
100,054,157 
67,496,154 
61,296,883 
59,006,138 

.1.196 
1.338 
1.291 
1.148 
1.198 
.931 
.939 
.762 

62.32 

K7  1  ft 
O  1 .  J-D 

47.98 
40.06 

39.88 
44  53 
43i06 
38.27 
39.93 
31.06 
31.31 
25.41 

a-24.02 
b-9.11 
c-23.43 

81 
90 
87 
78 
81 
63 
63 
51 

1862-66  .. 
1867-73  .. 
1874-80  .. 
1881-87  .. 
1888-94  .. 

66,040,085 
110,405,000 
135.292,780 
125,326,500 
128,863,208 

1,981,203 
3,312,150 
4,058,783 
3,759,796 
3,865,896 

123,463,599 
180,340,610 
162,897,152 
125,165,719 
109,137,171 

1.193 
1.350 
1.161 
.998 
.847 

62.32 
54.45 
40.13 

39.88 
45.00 
38.69 
33.29 
28.23 

81 
91 
78 
67 
57 

1862-94  .. 

565,927,573 

16,977,828 

701,004.251 

1.094 



41.29 

36.46 

74 

1876-78  .. 
1893-95  .. 

60,035.000 
57,656,637 

1,801,050 
1,729,699 

69,609,150 
35,780,431 

1.130 
.621 

_  

38.65 

37.68 
20.69 

76 
42 



1862 

1872     .  .  . 

15,654,255 
11,603,000 
20,456,429 

469,628 
2-1- k  mn 

19,098,191 
1  1ft  377  010 

.840 
1.481 
.650 

40.67 
55.67 

28.02 
49.38 
21.67 

I 

57 
100 
44 

1895   

613,693|  13,296.679 

1  ■ 

1 

KENTUCKY. 


1862-66  .. 
1867-70  .. 
1871-74  .. 
1875-78  .. 
1879-82  .. 
1883-86  .. 
1887-90  .. 
1891-94  .. 

8,733,715 
16,807,000 
28,092,000 
28,257,400 
44,121,732 
39,201,600 
41,512,000 
46,406,424 

262,011 
504,210 
842,760 
847,722 
1,323,652 
1,176,048 
1,245,360 
1,392,193 

17,128,013 
23,138,990 
33,188,430 
27,405,404 
44,945,481 
31,569,120 
34,335,027 
31,194,113 

1.206 
1.074 
1.060 
.920 
1.018 

65.37 
45.89 
39.38 
32.33 

40.19 
35.79 
35.32 
30.68 
33.96 
26.84 
27.57 
22.41 


a-10.74 
b-9.13 
c-11.25 

105 
94 
93 
80 
89 
70 
72 
59 

.827 
.672 



—  

1862-66  .. 
1867-73  .. 
1874-80  .. 
1881-87  .. 
1888-94  .. 

8,733,715 
36,374,000 
55,029,132 
76,189,600 
76,805,424 

262,011 
1,091,220 
1,650,874 
2,285,688 
2,304,163 

17,128,013 
47,802,420 
54,052,135 
66,505,360 
57,416,650 

1.206 
1.091 
.950 
.873 
.747 

65.37 
43.81 
32.74 

40.19 
36.36 
31.66 
29.10 
24.92 

105 
95 
83 
76 
65 



1862-94  .. 

253,131,871 

7,593,956 

242,904,578 

.894 

31.99 

29.81 


78 

1876-78  .. 
1893-95  .. 



20,297,400 
31,091,649 

608,922 
932,749 

19,047,404 
17,331,872 

.915 
.557 

31.28 


30.50 
18.58 

80 
49 

1862 



1872   

1895 

7,854,000 
9,501,225 

1 

235,620 
285,037 

10,131,660 
5,795,747 

1.144 
.610 

43.00 

38.14 
20.33 

1 

100 
53 

1 

♦ 
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TABLE  IV.  (e).— Continued. 
VIRGINIA. 


YearB. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

X  CI  L'C li  L 

ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

■  

±00.6-00  . . 

1867-70  .. 

_Lo  1 1-  i  4 

1875-78  .. 
1879-82  . . 

1  CCQ  Oft 

looo-oO  .  . 
1887-90 
1891-94  '. '. 

4,331,364 
9S  Q74  000 
24,261,000 
31,093,240 
33,065,022 
24,221,800 
22,422,000 
30,918,335 

129,941 

C«Q  990 

727,830 
932,797 
991,950 
726,(554 
67z,6b0 
927,550 

19  Q.d.4  QR7 

46,139,180 
oo, yj.o,o  i  v 
34,447,483 
38,754,877 

w-L,oi5y,  t  t\J 

20,326,916 
221806^359 


2.117 
1.242 
1.254 
l!058 
1.172 
.903 
.906 
.737 

95.00 
53.08 
46.60 
36.93 

70.58 
41.40 
41.80 
35.27 
39.07 
30.12 
30.22 
24.59 

a-o.-id 

b-13.82 
c-19  33 

-L«Jo 

90 
91 
76 
85 
65 
66 
53 

1862-66  . . 
1867-73  .. 
1874-81  .. 
1881-87  .. 
1888-94  .. 



4,331,364 
47,563,000 
54,353,862 
44,530,200 
48,508,335 

129,941 
1,426,  SOU 
1,630,615 
1,335,906 
1,455,250 

12,344,387 
73,418,610 
61,499,060 
44,143,194 
39,219,355 

2.177 
1.277 
1.087 
.991 
.808 

95.00 
51.45 
37.72 

70.58 
42.57 
36.22 
33.04 
26.95 

153 
92 
79 
72 

58 

1862-94  .. 



199,286,761 

5,978,602 

230,624,612 

1.053 

38.58 

35.10 

1   

- 

76 

1876-78  .. 
1893-95  .. 

24,393,240 
22,181,918 

731,797 
665,458 

26,340,483 
13,615,052 

1.053 
.614 

35.99 

35.09 
20.46 

76 

46 

............ 

1862   



i 

 1   

1872   

6,432,000 
6,505,583 

192,960 
195,167 

10,033,920 
4,228,629 

1.384 
.650 

52.00 

46.12 
21.67 

100 

i  47 

1   

1 

GEORGIA. 


1 

1862-66  .. 
1867-70  .. 
1871-74  .. 
1875-78  . . 
1879-82  .. 
1883-86  .. 
1887-90  .. 
1891-94  .. 

1 

1,272,456 
8,679,000 
9,614,000 
12,448,000 
13,418,374 
10,211,900 
8,226,000 
7,157,237 

38,174 
260,370 
288,420 
373,440 
402,551 
306,357 
246,780 
214,717 

3,461,080 
16,501,290 
16,033,280 
16,802,440 
17,611,577 
11,221,420 
8,384,045 
6,678,694 

2.029 
1.367 
1.392 
1.449 
1.313 
1.099 
1.019 
.933 

90.67 
63.31 
55.59 
44.99 



67.36 
45.59 
46.40 
48.97 
43.75 
36.63 
33.97 
31.10 

a-3.01 
b-7.40 
c-7.96 



i 

132 
89 
91 
96 
86 
72 
66 
61 

1862-66  .. 
1867-73  .. 
1874-80  .. 
1881-87  .. 
1888-94  .. 

1,272,456 
15,682,000 
21,731,474 
19,479,800 
12,861,237 

38,174 
470,460 
651,944 
584,394 
385,837 

3,461,080 
28,539,740 
29,510,125 
22,516.042 
12,666,839 

2.029 
1.501 
1.317 
1.156 
.985 

90.67 
60.66 
45.26 

67.36|   

50.021   

43.91   

38.53   

32.83   

 1  

132 
98 
86 
75 
64 

1862-94  .. 

71,026,967 

2,130,809 

96,693,826 

1.250|  45.38 

i 

41.19|   

i 

81 

1876-78  .. 
1893-95  .. 

9,398,000 
4,690,943 

281,940 
140,728 

12,227,440 
3,887,555 

1.269 
.829 

43.37 

42.29 
27.62 

i 

83 
54 

1862 

1 

1872   

3,109,000 
1,330,706 

93,270 
39,921 

5,378,570  1.535 
1,091,179;  .820 

57.67 

51.15 
27.33 

100 
53 

1895 
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TABLE  IV.  (e).— Continued. 
TEXAS. 


Years. 

Total  Pr 
Bushels. 

DDUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

AVEF 

Per 

Bushel, 
Gold. 

.AGE  VAL 

Dollars 
Per 
Cur'ncy. 

UE  IN 

Ton. 
Gold. 

Percent- 

1 

Index 
Nos. 

±OD.£-DO  . . 

1867-70  .. 

lot ±- ( 4  .  . 

1875-78  .. 
1879-82  .. 

-I  OCQ  Q(Z 

looo-bo   . . 

1887-90 

1891-94 

1.847,931 
3,65S,O0(t 
4,806,000 
19,260,000 
13,975,012 
21,362.000 
21,280,000 
23,336,336 

55,438 
109,740 
144,180 
577,800 
419,250 
640.860 
638,400 
700,090 

O  pro   r--  r\r\ 

2,6*9,.  ><  K) 
6,620,160 
<  ,313, 020 
20,317,700 
15,895,764 

"1  O    Of7i7  OTA 

18,877,3 i  0 
18  401  80s 
16.055,878 

1.077 
1.411 
1.386 
1.014 
1.137 
.883 
.865 
.688 

48.33 
60.15 
50.72 
35.16 

35.91 
47.05 
45.49 
33.81 
37.91 
29.46 
28.82 
22.93 

1 

a -4. 65 
b-6.26 
c-6-91 






74 
96 
93 
69 
78 
60 
RQ 

47 

1862-66  .. 
1867-73  . . 
1874-80  .. 
1881-87  .. 
1S88-94  .. 

1,847,931 
6.990.000 
27,196.312 
34,324,700 
39,166,336 

55,438 
209.700 
815,  S89 
1.029,741 
1,174.090 

2,679,500 
11,943,280 
29,438.448 
32,002,286 
30,097,686 

1.0771  48.33 
1.4181  56.95 
1.047|  36.0S 

.9321  

.76S|  

i 

35.91 
47.27 
34.89 
31.08 
25.62 





:::::::::: 

74 
97 
72 

64 

53 

1862-94  .. 

109,525,279|  3,285,758 

i 

106,161,200 

.936|  32.31 

31.19|   

64 

1876-78  .. 
1893-95  .. 

16,750,000 
13,507,976 


502,500 
405,239 

17,130.000 
7,725,431 

.997 
.572 

34.09 

I  1  

33.241   

19.06|   

68 
39 

1862 



|  1  

1872  , 

1,377,000 
2.081,640 

41,310j  2,272,050 
62,449|  1,373,882 

f 

48.79 
22.00 

100 

45 

1895 

.660 

CALIFORNIA. 


1862-66  .. 
1867-70  .. 
1871-74  .. 
1875-78  .. 
1879-82  .. 
1883-86  .. 
1887-90  . . 
1891-94  . . 

8,805,411 
55,175,000 
92.241,000 
117,790,000 
136,330,200 
143,399,000 
131,782,000 
140,981,222 

264,162 
1,655.250 
2,767,230 
3,533,700 
4,08'.  »,90«; 
4,301,970 
3,953,460 
4,229,437 

9,069,573 
55,822,500 
108,524,850 
134,133,700 
140,302.  r,'j«; 
112,449.490 
99,470,432 
97,178,476 

1.030 
1.012 
1.176 
1.139 
1.029 
.784 
.754 
.689 

 I'  34.33 

 |  33.78 

 1  39.22 

 I  37.96 

 |  26.14 

 1  25.16 

 |  22.98 

a-35.08 
b-33.18 
c-89.22 

105 
103 
120 
116 
105 
80 
77 
70 

1862-66  .. 
1867-73  .. 
1874-80  .. 
1881-87  .. 
1888-94  .. 

8,805,411 
119,036,000 
215,047,600 
241,280,600 
242,334,222 



264.162 
3,571.080 
6,451,428 
7,238,418 
7,270,027 

9,069,573 
136,251,150 
237,802.396 
199,756,980 
174,140,448 

1.030 
1.144 
1.106 
.828 
.719 

i            -      -   — - 

 1  34.331   

 1  38.15   

........  |  36.86   

 I  27.60]   

 1  23.951   

105 
116 
112 
84 
73 

1862-94  .. 

826,503,833 



24,795,115 

757,020,547 

93 

1876-78  .. 
1893-95  .. 

93,990,000 
105,327,020 

2,819,700 
3,159.811 

106.049,700 
59,845,235 

 1  1_  1  

1.1281  |  37.61  

.568|  |  18.94|   

115 
58 

1862 

1872   

1895 

8,805,411!  264,162 
25,600,000|  768,000 
40.097.7981  1.202.034 

9,069,573 
28.416.000 
24  058  670 

1.030 
.985 
.600 

 |  34.33|   

37.001  32.821   

 |  20.00|   

105 
100 
61 

1                    I  I 

1  1 
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TABLE  IV.  (f). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  differences  between  the  average  farm  or  home  gold  value  of 
wheat  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  and  the  corresponding  values  in  Iowa,  together  with 
an  exhibit  of  the  fluctuations  in  said  states  that  have  occurred  in  thirty-five 
years  in  those  average  values  by  reason  of  changes  in  transportation  charges 
and  from  various  local  causes  of  price  variation. 


Years. 

Differences. 

N.Y. 

Pa. 

Va. 

 1 

Ky. 

Ga. 

Texas. 

Cal. 

Average 
Seven 
States. 

1862-6G  



18.85 

16.67 

47.37 

16.98 

44.15 

12.70 

11.12 

16. 4i> 

21.56 

18.43 

12.82 

22.62 

24.08 

10.81 

15.42 

1871-74  

21.04 

19.51 

18.26 

11.78 

22.86 

21.95 

15.68 

15.85 

14.66 

14.85 

11.85 

7.26 

25.45 

10.39 

14.54 

11.97 

1879-82  

!  13.00 

11.20 

10.34 

5.23 

15.02 

9.18 

5.58 

6.95 

1883-86  

S  9.14 

9,40 

8.46 

5.18 

14.97 

7.80 

4.48 

5.39 

1887-90  

7.82 

7.38 

6.29 

3.64 

10.04 

4.89 

1.23 

2.94 

1891-94  

1  5.32 

2.88 

2.06 

.12 

8.57 

.40 

.45 

.22 



1862-66  

'  18.85 

16.67 

47.37 

16.98 

44.15 

12.70 

11.12 

16.49 

1867-73  

!  23.64 

20.83 

18.40 

12.19 

,  25.85 

23.10 

13.98 

16.13 

14.92 

14.22 

11.75 

7.19 

1  19.44 

10.42 

12.39 

10.88 

1881-87  

10.41 

10.29 

10.04 

6.10 

i  15.53 

8.08 

4.60 

6.44 

1888-94  

1  6.26 

4.09 

2.811  .78 

8.69 

1.48 

.19 

.64 

i 

1862-94  

14.69|  12.75 

|    11.39|  6.10 

17.48 

7.48 

6.82 

8.20 

13.72 

|  13.47 

10.88 

6.29 

18.08 

9.03 

13.40 

10.61 

6.92 

|  4.68 

4.45 

2.57 

11.61 

3.05 

2.93 

2.46 

1862  

12.  se 

12.17 

18.48 

9.84 

23.66 

24.25 

20.99 

13.01 

26.02 

23.66 

7.69 

15.09 

7.33 

6.34 

6.34|  5.00 

12.00 

6.67 

4.67 

4.13 

Variations  in  Values  Due  to  Changes  in  Transportation 
Charges  and  Other  Causes. 


Years. 

N  Y. 

Pa. 

Va. 

Ky. 

Ga. 

Texas. 

Cal. 

Average 
Seven 
States. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

13.53 
19.78 
15.72 
9.34 
7.68 
3.82 
2.50 

13.79 
18.68 
16.63 
11.97 
8.32 
6.52 
4.50 

45.31 
16.37 
16.20 
9.79 
8.28 
6.40 
4.23 

17.10 
12  94 
11.90 
7.38 
5.35 
5.30 
3.76 

35.58 
14.05 
14.29 
16.88 
6.45 
6.40 
1.47 

12.30 
23.68 
21.55 
9.99 
8.78 
7.40 
4.49 

11.311  16.27 
11.001  15.20 
15.871  15.63 
14.731  11.75 
5.78  6.73 
4.671  5.17 
1.42 |  2.72 
•64|  

1862-66  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

13.53 
18.32 
9.60 
5.09 
.94 

13.79 
17.95 
11.34 
7.41 
1.21 

45.31 
16.34 
9.69 
7.98 
.75 

17.10 
12.31 
7.31 
6.22 
.90 

35.58 
17.28 
10.87 
6.96 
.12 

12.30 
22.70 
10.02 
7.68 
1.08 

11.31 
14.17 
12.58 
4.79 



16.27 
15.91 
10.66 
6.22 
.42 

1862-94  

9.37 

9.87 

9.33 

6.22 

8.91 

7.08 

7.01 

7.98 

1876-78  

1893-95  

8.40 
1.60 

10.59 
1.80 

8.82 
2.39 

6.41 
2.69 

9.51 
3.04 

8.63 
2.65 

13.59 
3.12 

10.39 
2.24 

7.54|  9.29 
18.34|  21.37 
2.01|  3.46 
1  1 

18.67 
7.88 
4.86 

1 

9.62 
14.87 
3.91 

1 

18.93 
4.28 

13.13 
5.12 

17.45 
3.43 

1 

23.26 
6.27 
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TABLE  IV.  (g). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the 
seven  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  California,  together  with  its  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars  currency 
and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  and  bushel  in  dollars,  currency 
and  gold. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in— 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Nos. 

Bushels. 



Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 

Per  Ton. 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

153,105,689 
212,838,000 
254,649,000 
324,962,040' 
370,774,220 
353,262,300 
328,138,000 
358,376,221 


4,593,271 
6,385,140 
7,639,470 
9,748,861 
11,123,226 
10,597,869 
9,844,140 
10,751,287 

287,851,358 
323,510,960 
338,217,620 
371,935,345 
415,637,546 
302,702,536 
278,100,045 
259,804,400 

- 

1.245 
1.239 
1.231 
1.113 
1.121 

62.67 
50.67 
44.27 
38.15 



41.51 
41.45 
41.06 
37.11 
37.37 
28.56 
28.25 
24.16 

102 
101 
100 
91 
91 
70 
69 
59 

1883-86  

.858 
.847 
.724 

1887-90  

1891-94  

1832-66  

1867-73  

1S74-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

153,105,689 
395,028,000 
583,045,760 
616,679,800 
608,246,221 

4.593,271 
11,850,840 
17,491,373 
18,500,394 
18,247,388 

287,851,358 
580,813,990 
666,150,814 
565,817,163 
477,126,485 



1.245 
1,275 
1.116 
.917 
.784 

62.67 
49.01 
38.08 

41.51 
42.51 
37.22 
30.58 
26.15 

102 
104 
91 
75 
64 

1862-94  

1867-94   

2,356,105,470 
2,202,999,781 

70,683,264 

66,089,993 

2,577,759,810 
2,289,908,452 

1.013 
.996 


36.47 
34.63 

33.77 
33.23 

83 
81 

1867-78.  

1879-86  4.... 

1887-94  

792,449,040 
724,036,520 
686,514,221 

23,773,471 
21,721,095 
20,595,427 

1,033,663,925 
718,340,082 
537,904,445 

1.185 
.992 
.784 

43.48 

39.49 
33.07 
26.12 

97 
89 
64 

1867-78  

1S79-82  

792,449,040 
370,774,220 
1,039,776,521 

23,773,471 
11,123,226 
31,193,296 

1,033,663,925 
415,637,546 
840,606,981 

1.185 
1.121 

.808 

43.48 

39.49 
37.37 
26.95 

97 
91 
66 

1833-84  

1867-80  

1881-94  

978,073,760 
1,224,926,021 

29,342,213 
36,747,780 

1,246,964,804 
1,042,943,648 

1.180 
.851 

42.50 

39.36 
28.38 

96 
69 

1876-78  

261,542,040 
254,900,671 

7,846,261 
7,647,020 

293,203,645 
152,257,696 



1.096 
.596 

37.37 


36.54 
19.91 

89 
49 

1862  

37,481,316 

1,124,440 

44,444,826 

.817 

39.53 

27.23 

67 

1872  

62,687,000 

1,880.610 

86,684,010 

1.226 

46.09 

40.88 

51 

1895  

87,274,450 

2,618,233 

54,809,522 

.628 

20.93 

100 
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TABLE  IV.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for  the 
wheat  raised  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been 
obtained  by  different  calculations  explained  in  the  table. 


Average  Values  Obtained  by- 


Simple 
Division 

Per 
Ton  (1) 


Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report  (2). 


Per  Ton. 


Per  Bus. 


8  "8  g 


41.51 
41.45 
41.06 
37.11 
37.37 
28.56 
28.25 
24.16 


I 

41.51! 
40.201 
41.201 
37.181 
37. 52 1 
28.86! 
28.601 
24.56| 

 1- 

41.51 
42.19 
37.20 
30.90 
26.59 


1.245 
1.206 
1.236 
1.115 
1.126 
.866| 
.861| 
.7371 


41.511 
42.51 
37.22| 
30.58| 
26.15| 

33.77|'     33.771      1.012  i  25.74 


1.245 
1.266 
1.116 
.927 
.798 


27.231 
40.881 
20.931 


40.55| 
21.28| 


1,217| 
.638| 


25.24 
25.00 
25.57 
25.43 
30, 
23.69 
25.9 
24.56 


25.24 
26.28 
26.54 
24.68 
26.17 


Index  Numbers. 


Corresponding  to  Column- 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Average 

of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Seven 
States. 


102 
101 
100 
91 
91 
70 
69 
59 


102 
99 

102 
92 
93 
71 
71 
61 


102 

104 
91 
75 
64 


97 
100 

99 
120 

92 
101 

96 


83 


36.541  33.561  1.007|  23.17 
19.91|      20.231       .607|  17.99; 

 1  j  1  


49 


25.68  j 
17.37! 


67 
100 
51 


102 
1041 
92 
76 


83 


100 

52 


98 
102 
103 

96 
102 


100 


100 
68 


Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 


105 
94 
95 
85 
86 
68 
67 
57 


105| 
98| 
85 
72 
62 


77 
100 
50 


87 
94 
98 
88 
90 
69 
69 
59 


74 
64 


80 


100 
52 


(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  IV.  (i). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the 
seventeen  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together  with  its  total  farm  or 
home  currency  value  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  and  bushel 
in  dollars,  currency  and  gold. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in— 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


1802-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 

1875-  7S 
1879-82 
1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-  94 

1862-94 
1867-94 

1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 

1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 

1867-80 
1881-94 

1876-  78 
1893-95 

1862. .  . 
1872. .  . 
1895. .  . 


763.976 
804,313, 
946,040 
1,186,350, 
1,591,175, 
1,424,911, 
1,338,168, 
1,493,504, 


763,976, 
1,478,966. 
2,287,230, 
2,525,253, 
2,491,013, 


 1_ 

461 ' 
000 
000 
N40 
392 
700 

ooo 

139 

 1. 

461 1 
0001 
338| 
600! 
139 


22,919,394 
24,129,390 
28,381,260 
35,590,525 
47,735,261 
42,747,351 
40,145,040 
44,745,125 


22,919,394 
44,368,980 
68,616,910 
75,757,608 
74,730,394 


9,546,439,538 
8,782,463,077 


286,393,286 
263,473,892 


 1_ 

2,936,708,846 
2,662,824,792 
3,182,934,439 


88,101,115 
79,884,743 
95.488,034 


2,936,703,846 
1,591,175,392 
4,254,583,839 


88,101,115 
47,735,261 
127,637,516 


3,766,196.338 
5,016,266,739 


112,985,890 
150,488,002 


934,520,8461 
961,943,8841 
-I- 


28,035,625 
28,858,317 


175,820,792| 
218,915,0001 
318,144,745! 

1 


5,274,624 
6.567,450 
9,544,342 


Total  Value  n 
Dollars. 

Currency. 


1,097, 
1,030, 
1 ,050, 
1,128, 
1,611, 
1,060, 
1,049, 
967, 


592,689 
546,930 
588,560 
515,778 
996,710 
341.190 
400,668 
089,392 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


.930 
1.013 
1.007 
.915 
1.013 
.744 
.784 
.648 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy|  Gold. 


47.89 
42.71 
37.02 
31.71 


1,097,592,689 
1,831,462,010 
2,223,008,987 
2,061,072,421 
1,782,935,810] 


.930 
1.044 
.943 
.816 
.716 


8,996,071,917 
7,898,479,228 


.865 
.859 


3,209,651,268! 
2,369,635,3641 
2,319,192,5961 


47.89 
41.28 
32.46 


31.41 
29.98 


.972 
.81)0!' 
.729| 


36.43 


3,209,651,268 
1,611,996,710 
3,076,831,250 


.972 
1.013 
.723 


4,054,470,9971 
3,844,008,2311 


.983 
.766 


36.43 


878,394,978) 
500,758,437) 


.919 
.521 


160,912,572| 
265,763,3401 
170,147,684 1 


.631 
1.077 

.535 


31.33 


30.70 
40.47 


Index 
Nos. 


31.00 
33.78 
33.57 
30.51 
33.77 
24.81 
26.14 
21.61 


31.00 
34.81 
31.43 
27.21 
23.86 


28.82 
28.63 


32.39 
29.66| 
24.29 


32.39 
33.77 
24.11 


32.75 
|  25.54 


30.63 
17.35 


21.021 
35.90! 
17.831 


86 
94 
94 
85 
94 
69 
73 
60 


86 
97 


76 
66 


80 


90 
70 


85 
48 


59 
100 
50 
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TABLE  IV.  (j). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  im 
elusive,  of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  seventeen  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages 
and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations  explained 
in  the  table. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-G6. 
1867-73. 

1SY4-8U . 

1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 


Average  Values  Obtained  By 


Simple 
Division 

Per 
Ton.  (1) 


Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 


Per  Ton.   Per  Bus 


fl  h  a 

>  °  &c  . 


31.00 
33.78 
33.57 
30.51 
33.77 
24.81 
26.14 
21.61 


Index  Numbers. 


Corresponding  to  Coluinn- 


(1) 


31.00! 
34.81| 
bl.4B| 
27.211 
23.861 


31.06 
33.04 
33.53 
30.39 
33.83 
25.21 
26.37 
22.01 

31.061' 
34.67| 

27.511 
24.26 


j      28.821  28.821 


.932 
.991 
1.006 
.912 
1.015 
.756 
.791 
.660 

 1- 

.932| 
1.0401 
.vs  i  I 
.8251 
.728| 
■I- 


23.311 
23.081 
23.51 
23.58 
28.85 
21.78 
24.05 
22.01 


(2) 


(8) 


Average 
of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 


94 
93 
95 
95 
116 
88 
97 


23.31 
24.60 

23.06 
24.26 


97 


.865|  23.85 


94 
99 
99 
93 


791 


96| 


(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 


Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 


80 
91 
92 
83 
91 
69 
72 
58 

80 
95 
85 
75 
64 


79| 


1876-78.  ..  . 
1893-95  

 1  

30.631  29.71 
17.35|  17.21 

.891)  23.56  85 
.516U   15.86  48 

81 
47 

95|          81  86 
64|          49  47 

1862  

571  54 
100|  100 

50|  50 

1872  

1895  

35.90|  36.46 
17.831  24.23 

1.0931  24.87  100 
.727|      21.40  50 

100 
66 

100 

86 
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TABLE  IV.  (k). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  wheat  raised  in  the  states 
of  the  American  Union  not  included  in  the  seventeen  states  given  in  Table 
(j),  together  with  its  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars  currency,  and  its 
average  home  or  farm  values  per  ton  and  bushel  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


69,347,708 
128,196,600 
124,036,900 
180,058,200 
243,626.6136 
323,269,460 
423,851,000 
492,624,002 


69,347,708 
215,517,800 
334,587,906 
566,752,120 
798,805,002 


.11,985,010,536 
.|1,915,662,828 


432,291,700 
566,896,120 
916,475,002 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


.|  432,291,700 
.  |  243,626,666 
.  11,239,744,462 


1867-80 
1881-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 

1895 


550,105,706 
1,365,557,122 


2,0S0,331 
8,845,898 
3,721,107 
5,401,746 
7,308,801 
9,698,084 
12,715,530 
14,778,719 


2,080,331 
6,465,534 
10,037.637 
17,002,561 
23,964,150 


59,550,216 
57,469,885 


139,752.200 
361,558,204 


10,946,680 
31,082,100 
148,948,202 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


112,493,419 

201,233,985 

164,706,33 

187,366,715 

261,707,834 

243,716,762 

323,725,707 

307,568,606 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.|  Gold. 


112,493,419 
324,505.!)O5 
355,203,393 
456,081,043 
554,235,603 


1,802,519,363 
1,690,025,944 


12,968,751  553,307,03 
17,006,885  505,424,596 
27,494,249  631,294,313 


12,968,751 
7,308,801 
37,192,333 


16,503,171 
40,966,714 


4,192,566 
10,846,745 


328,280 
932,463 
4,468,746 


1.066| 
1,240| 
1.200| 
.992 
1.074 
.754 
.764 
.624 


1.066 
1.250 
1.018 
.805 
.694 


.854 
.847 


54.07 
52.3^ 
44.26 
34.69 


Index 
Nos. 


54. 0' 
50.19 
35.39 


30.27 
29.41 


1.1251 
.8921 
.6891 . 


42.66 


35.52| 
41.32| 
40.06 
33.00 
35.81 
25.13 
25.46 
20.81 


35.52 

41.6 

33.94 

26.82 

23.13 


28.48 
28.22 


37.51 
29.72 
22.96 


553,307,0351 
261,707,834 
875,011,0751 

679,709,298' 
1,010,316,646 


1.125 
1.074 
.706 


42.66| 


37.51 
35.81 
23.53 


49 


84 
99 
80 
(33 
55 

67 
67 


1.109 
.740 


41.191 
 I. 


36.97 
24.66 


142,906,525 
176,253,967 


5.761,759 
44,417,035 
67,791,314 


1.011 
.487 


34.09 


.362| 
1.2681 
.455!. 


17.55 
47.63 


33.69 
16.25 


12.09 
42.25 
15.18 


85 
56 


58 


29 
100 

34 
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TABLE  IV.  (1). 

\n  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  wheat  raised  in  the  states 
called  in  this  report  the  Exterior  States,  including  all  the  states  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union  not  given  in  the  table  of  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  together 
with  the  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars  currency,  and  its  average  home 
or  farm  value  per  ton  and  bushel  in  dollars,  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 


1862  ... 

1863  ... 

1864  ... 

1865  ... 

1866  ... 

1867  ... 

1868  ... 

1869  ... 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  .. 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 

1881  ... 

1882  ... 

1883  ... 

1884  ... 

1885  .. 
18S6  ... 

1887  ... 

1888  ... 

1889  .. 

1890  .. 

1891  .. 

1892  .. 

1893  .. 

1894  .. 

1895  .. 


2,328,461 
2,971,538 
3,104,879 
3,005,S84 
5,562,543 
7,083,271 
7,206.2611 
7,440,508 
7,394,792 
8,189,509 
8,547,589 
8.232,137 
9,220,903 
9,963.618 
10,810,3871 
10.849.9991 
12.437.160 
12,464.550 
12,814,929 
12,606.220 
14,280,194 
j  14,837.41)3 
|  16,281,025 
)  15,307,902 
16,197,3471 
16,816,838' 
16,886,02  , 
I  18,225,7601 
|  16,858,084| 
18,234.0011 
17,410.327! 
16.523.0271 
16,587,484! 
16,673,916! 
-]  


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


16,973,305! 
29,124,8321 
34.190,1381 
44,061,164| 
52,165,893| 
62,623,7671 
|  68,786,7091 
I  68,754,8391 


222,457,397 
341,034,600| 
378.685,900! 
505.020.2401 
614.370,8861 
676,531,760' 
751,989,000 
851,000,223 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1S74-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


I  16,973,305 
,|  54,094,067 
78,561,546 


222,457,397 
610,545.800 
917,633,666 


1106,327,01911,183,401.920 
.  1120,724,71011,407,051,223 


6,673.602 
10.231,038 
11,360,577 
15,150,607 
18,431.127 
20,295,953 
22,559,670 
25,530,006 


6.673,602 
18,316.374 
27,528,110 
35.502,958 
42,211.536 


1862-94 
1867-94 

1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


1376.680.647 
.359,707,34214 
-I  


4,341,090,006|130,232,580 
,118,632,6091123,558,978 


1107,376,134 
1114,789,660 
.1137,541,548 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 

1867-80 
1881-94 


107,376,134 
5216::  89? 
200,165,315 


1,224,740,740 
1,290,902,646 
1,602,989,223 


1,224,740,740 
614.370.886 
2,279,520,983 


132,655,613  1,528,179,466 
227,051.729  2,590,453,143 


36,742,22? 
38.727,080 
48,089,676 


36,742,222 
18,431,127 
68,385,629 


45,844,484 
77,714,494 


1876-78 
1893-95 


34  097  Vfil  -'01  204.240!  12,038.827 
49:784',427|    616,458,875|  18,493.765 


400,344,7771 
524,744,945! 
502,1)23,955! 
559,302,060! 
677,345,380 
546,419,298 
601,825,752 
567,373,006 


264,559,8' 
422,598,588 
462,486,850 
540,372,428 


400,344,7771 
905,319,895 
1,021,354,2071 
1,021,898,206! 
1,031,362,088| 


39.64 
41.30 
40.71 
35.66 
36.75 
26.92 
26.68 
22.22 


179.91118.5 
153.9|123.9 


132 
110.7 


264,559,875 
773,198,4951 
991,962,513 


39.64|179.9 


4,380,279,173  4,082,981,177 
3,979,934,396  3,818,421,302 

-I 


1,586,970,96011,425,457,866 

1,223,764,6781  

1,169,198,7581  


42.21 
36.03 
28.78 
24.43 

31,35 
30.90 


148.3 
111.3 


122.1 
107.0 
110.2 
80.8 
80.0 
56.7 


118.8 
126.6 
108.1 
86.3 
73.3 


100.9  94.05 
96.6  92.71 


38.79|  129. 
31.60!..  .. 
24.311..  .. 


94.8 
72.9 


1,586.970,960!  1,425,45" 

677,345,3801  

1,715,61S,056|  


,8€6| 


1  926,674,102|1,765,161,008 
2,053,260,294   


436,110,170 
328,511,663 


38. 79|  129.6| , 
36.751..  . 

25.091   75.3 


38.501126.1 
26.42 


35.55 
17.77 


115.5 
79.3 


108.7  106.6 
I  53.3 
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TABLE  IV.  (m). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  sown  to  wheat  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total  prod- 
uct of  the  same  in  bushels  and  tons,  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars, 
currency,  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  bushels,  and  its  average  home  or 
farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  dollars,  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


BushelB. 


1862  

1863  

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  | 

1873  | 

1874  1 

1875  | 

1876  ! 

1877  1 

1878  | 

1879  1 

1880  1 

1881  

1882  1 

1883  ! 

1884  | 

1885  1 

1886  | 

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  


11,115,830 
13,098,936 
13,158,089 
12,304,894 
15,424,496 
18,321,561 
18.460,132 
19.181,004 
18,992,591 
19.913,893 
20,858,3591 
22,171,6761 
24,967.0271 
26.381,5121 
27,627,021 
26,277,546 
32,108,560 
32,545,950 
37,986,717 
37,709,020 
37,067.194 
36,455,593 
39,475,885 
34,189,246 
36,806,184 
37,641,783 
37,336,138 
38.123,859 
36,087.154 
39,916.897 
38.554,4301 
34,629,418! 
34,882,436| 
34,047,332! 


Tons. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 

1887-  90. 
1891-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 

1888-  94. 


I  65,102,245 
i  74,955,288 
!  87.940,955 
112.394.639 
1145,308,881 
[146,926,908 
1149.188,934 
1147,983,181 

-I  

I  6r.,102,245 
1137.029,216 
1207.804.333 
1250,344.005 
1250.530,332 


186,763,482 
185,342,131 
160,605,823 
148,522,827 
151,999,006 
212,441,400 
224,036,600 
260,140,000 
235,884,700 
230,722,400 
249,997,1.001 
281,254,7001 
308,102,7001 
292,130,000 
280.056.500! 
364,194,1461 
420,122.400| 
448,750,6301 
498.540.868 
383,2S0.000| 
504,185,470! 
421,086,160! 
512,705,000[ 
357,112,000 
457,218,000 
456,320,000 
415,868,000 
490,560,000 
309,262.000 
611,780.000 
515,949.000 
306,131,725 
460,267,410 
467,102.0471 
— .  [. 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


020,801,031 
864,698,788 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. . 

1867-78. , 
1879-82. 
1883-94. . 

1867-80. . 
1881-94. . 


1275,290,882 
1292.235,291 
1297,172,115 

-|  _.. 

1275,290,882 
145,308,881 
1444,099,023 


1876-78. . 
1893-95. . 


345.823,549 
518,875,239 


86,013,127 
103, 55! »  ISO 


5,602,904 
5,560,264 
4,820,875 
4,455.6S5 
4,559,997 
6,373,24: 
6,721.098 
7,804,407 
7,076,541 
6,921,672 
7,499,913 
8,437,641 
9.243,081 
8,764,080 
8,698,695 
10,925,824 
12,603,672 
13,462,609 
14,956,490 
11.408.403 
15,125.564 
12,632,585 
15,382,950 
10,713,360 
13,716,540 
13.680,870 
12,476,040 
14,716,800 
11,077,860 
18.353.400 
15,478.470 
11.883,952 
13,808,022 
14.013,088 

24,999.7251 
27,975,288' 
32.102,307 
40,992,271 
55,043,162 
52,445,435 
52,860,570 
59,523,844 

24.999,7251 
50,834,514 
78.654.547i 
92,759,272 
98,694,544 

345,942,602! 
320,942.877! 


3,368,095,5461101,069,860! 
3, 582, 953 . 218 1 107, 488, 597 
3,746,147,14l|ll2,384,414| 

-- 


166,674,311 
197,992,837 
294,315,119 
217,330,195 
333,773,646 
421,706,460 
319,195,290 
244,924,120 
245,865,045 
290,411,8201 
310,180,375 
323.504,805 
201,107,805 
204,580,000 
300,259,300 
304,605,770 
326,346,424 
497,020,142 
474,201.850 
456,880,427 
445,002,125 
383,6-10,282 
330,802,200 
275,320,300 
314,226,020 
310,612,060 
385,248,030 
342,491,707 
334.773,678 
513,472,711 
322,111,881 
213,171,381 
225,002,025 
237,038,0081 


833, 
032, 
1,070, 
1,366, 
1,834, 
1,748, 
1,762, 
1,984, 


324.160 
500,600 
070.000 
400,040 
772,058 
181,160 
010,000 
128,141! 


833,324,100 
1,604,483.800 
2,621,818.244 
3,001,075.720 
3,280,818,141 


1,210,086,108 
1,231,780,015 
1,215,204,805 
1,315,882,403 
1,873,704,544 
1,304,057,052 
1,373.126,375 
1,274,657,008 


11,531,420,074 
10.608,005,005 


1,210,086,108 
2,155,067,915 
2,578,212,380 
2,517,153,464 
2,337,171,413 


10,708,501,2801 
0.588,505,172 


3,702,058,303 
3,177,762,400 
2,647,784,373 


12.3 
12.4 

03.7 
80.5 

12.2 
12.3 

111.3 

28.76 
28.55 


00.1 
88.7 
70.7 


3,368,005,5401101.060,8601 
1,834,772,058  55.043,162 
5,404,328,301  164,820,840 


4,316,3O2,O44!120,480,O61 
6,381,703,861|191,453,816 


1,074,273,0461  32,228,191 
1,323,502,0881  39,705,062 


3,762,958,303 
1,873,704,544 
3,951,842,325 


12.2 
12.6 
12.4 


4,734,180,295 
4,854,324,877 


12.5 
12.3 


111.3 


1,021,301,503 
677,012,404 


12.5| 
12.8|. 


109.7 
95.1 


99.1 
102.1 
71.9 


33.04 
29.56 
23.55 


33.04 
34.04 
23.97 


99.8| 
76.0| 


33.28 
25.35 


93.11 
51.1| 


31.03 
17.05 
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TABLE  IV.  (n). 

An  exhibit  for  the  years  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  average  value  per 
bushel  and  ton  in  gold  of  the  wheat  raised  in  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states 
and  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union  (in  tables  designated  as  Exterior  States) 
not  included  in  the  group  of  ten  and  in  the  nation,  together  with  the  weight 
in  tons  and  the  value  in  dollars  gold  of  the  annual  per  capita  product  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States.  


Years. 


Index  Numbers. 


5  a> 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


57 
66 
76 
90 
146 
139 
90 
631 
83 
105 
100 
91 
75 
79 1 
S9| 
91 
67 
103 
106 
115 
82 
85 
58 
74 
64 
65 
91 
66 
82 
81 
59 
50 
46 
49 


61 
57 
86 
115 
153 
115 
107 
83 
88 
105 
100 
10' 
80 
85 
85 
95 
74 
96 
80 
96 
76 
78 
57 
62 
58 
55 
73 
58 
66 
68 
52 
44 
41 
41 


Average  Value  Per 
Bushel,  Gold— Cents. 


as 


57 
62 
76 
94 
147 
129 
97 
71 
85 
104 
100 
94 
76 
81 
88 
96 
70 
100 
S5 
107 
79 
82 
58 
69 
62 
61 
83 
63 
75 
75 
56 
48 
44 
46 


"U  GO 


.580 
.670 
.770 
.911 
1.479 
1.413 
.918 
.636 
845 
1.062 
1.016 
.922 
.754 
.805 
.906 
.995 
.685 
1,051 
.920 
1,172 
.888 
.862 
.594 
.756 
.655 
.663 
.920 
.671 
.838 
.823 
.600 
.513 
.472 
.500 


1862-66  . . 
1867-70  . . 
1871-74  . , 
1875-78  . . 
1879-82  . , 
1883-86  . 
1887-90  . 
1891-94  . 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1862-94  . .  | 
1867-94  . .  | 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


84 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


1867-80  ..j 
1881-94  . .  | 


90| 
73| 


91| 
62  i 


.851 
.932 
.924 
.840 
.980 
.707 
.764 
.624 


.851 
.960 
.883 
.783 
.694 


.816 
.813 


.853 
.690 


.773 
.728 
1.102 
1.468 
1.948 
1.468 
1.358 
1.052 
1,125 
1.333 
1  274 
L297 
1.025 
1,083 
1,083 
1,207 
.937 
1,218 
1.021 
1,227 
.971 
.992 
.730 
.793 
.738 
.703 
.934 
.737 
.839 
.862 
.658 
.565 
.518 
.519 


Average  Value  Per 
Ton,  Gold— Dollars. 


a  E 


1.188 
1.239 
1,221 
1.070 
.1.102 
.808 
.800 
.667 


.629 
.687 
848 
1,045 
1.631 
1.433 
1.075 
.7881 
.947| 
1.1631 
1.113| 
1,042 | 
.850| 
.904| 
.981| 
1.068 
.776 
1.108 
.951 
1.193 
.884 
.911 
.648 
.771 
.687 
.681| 
.9261 
.698 
.838 
.839 
.624 
.538 
.491 
.509 


.941 
1.044 
1.029 
.925 
1.021 
.746 
.779 
.642 


1.188 
1.266 
1.081 
.863 
.733 


.941 
1.070 
.952 
.814 
.710 


.941 
.927 


.857 


1.164 

.948! 
.729! 


.991 
.887 
.707 


19.33 
22.36 
25.68 
30.39 
49.32 
47.09 
30.60 
21.19 
28.18 
35.41 
33.89 
30.72 
25.14 
26.84 
30.21 
33.18 
22.83 
35.05 
30.68 
39.07 
27.95 
28.72 
19.81 
25.20 
21.83 
22.12 
30.67 
22.38 
27.94 
27.44 
20.00 
17.11 
15.73 
16.65 


25.75 
24.28 
36.73 
48.93 
64.94 
48.93 
45.26 
35.04 
37.50 
44.45 
42.48 
43.24 
34.161 
36.10! 
36.09| 
40.25' 
31.25 
40.59 
34.05 
40.91 
32.38 
33.05 
24.34 
26.43 
24.59 
23.45 
31.14 
24.58 
27.97 
28.74 
21.92 
18.83 
17.26 
17.30 


Per  Capita 
Product. 


28.35 
31.08 
30.81 
28.01 
32.68 
23.57 
25.45 
20.81 


28.35 
32.00 
29.44 
26.11 
23.12 


27.19 
27.09 


39.64 

41.30 

40.71 

35. 

36.75 

26.92 

26.68 

22.22 


20.99  . 
22.89 
28.26 
34.82 
54.39 
47.78 
35.85 
26.28 
31.58 
38.76 
37.11 
34.74 
28.33 
30.14 
32.71 
35.62 
25.89 
36.92 
31.71 
39.75 
29.46 
30.3 
21.58 
25. 
22.91 
22.69 
30 
23.27 
27.95 
27.98 
20.81 
17.94 
16.36 
16.91 


39.64 
42.21 
36.03 
28.78 
24.43 


31.38 
34.82 
34.32 
30.84 
34.04 
24.88. 
25.991 
21.41 


.176 
.182 
.207 
.183 
.175 
.185 
.203 
.216 
.200 
.193 
.236 
.264 
.275 
.298 
.224 
.288 
.235 
.280 
.191| 
.239 
.233 
208 
.240 
.191 
.286 
.236 
.178 
.202 
.201 


31.35 
30.90 


29.76 
28.42 
23.00 


38.79 
31.60 
24.31 


90| 
68| 


.8931 
.980 
.695| 

.913] 
.742| 


1.164 
1.102 
.753 


1.155 
.793 


.991| 
1.021| 
.719| 


29.76 
32.68 
23.19 


38.79 
36.75 
25.09 


31.38 
35.68 
31.75 
27.13 
23.69 


28.76 
28.55 


33.04 
29.56 
23.55 


.187 
.195 
.224 
.271 
1 236 
.216 
.225 


.18 
.242 
.241 
.220 


.225 


33.04 
34.04 
23.97 


.203 
.253 
.222 

.203 
.271 
.226 


•I  


.7601 


30.44| 
24.76| 


38.50| 
26.42| 


33.281 
25.351 


.217| 
.229| 


7.23 
5.81 


1876-78  . .  I 
1893-95  . . ! 


841 
49 1 


841 
42! 


84| 
46| 


.8501 
.4931 


1.066 I 
.533 


.931 
511 


28.33| 
16.42| 


35.55! 
17.771 


31.03] 
17.05| 


.231| 
.1931 


7.18 
3.30 
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TABLE  IV.  (o). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1S62  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  product  in  bushels  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  four  states 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  home  or 
farm  value  of  the  same  in  dollars  currency  and  the  average  farm  gold  and 
currency  value  per  bushel  for  the  group  and  for  the  several  states,  and  the 
corrected  average  values  for  the  group,  and  the  index  numbers  for  those  cor- 
rected values.* 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 
1862-65 
1868-71 


1862 
1865 


1872 
1895 


84,585. 
307,414; 
590,032, 
737,817. 
752,467. 


1051 
000| 
274 
100| 
783 1 


90,090,213 
267,949,430 
456,173,653 
500,990,748 
491,030,383 


1862-94   12,472,316,26211,806,234, 

|  _; 


427 


245,973,2061 
280,889,306 
62,313,4781 
164,799,000| 

13,671,487' 
17,481,876 
46,300,000 
49,995,000 
116,945,533 


178,095 
128,065 
58,385 
126,902 


585 
,252 


730 


9,062, 
17,030. 
26,152. 
43,080, 
51,366, 


830 
010 

ooo 

900 
841 


106.5 
87.2 
77.3 


73.1 


68.8 
73.5 
74.7 
67.9 
65.3 


69.4 


72.4  70.6 
45.6 
93.7  56.9 
.0  65.2 


6S8 


746 
705 
714 


716 


66.3 
97.4 

56.5 
86.2 


702 
477 
567 
607 


45.7  444 
69.61  693 


46.5 
76.4 
43.9 


443 
742 
455 


69.6 
72.5 
73.4 
69.0 
72.4 


71. 


70.0 
48.0 
58.2 
66.4 


71.7 
72.5 
79.2 
76.6 
68.5 


72.2 


71.5 
47.0 
48.7 
66.8 


94.0 
95.3 
74.3 
67.6 
59.8 

66.2 


68.0 
43.7 
79.4 
85.0 


90.9 
63.9 
64.7 
60.0 
62.1 


61. 


49.9 
42.3 
90.5 
64.8 


47.5|  34.0 
71.4|  57.1 
42.81  48.6 
75.4|  73.6 
46.01  44.0 
I 


51.0 
122.1 
65.1 
12.6 
45.0 


102.8 
42.0 
69.2 
40.0 


93 
98 
101 
95 
96 

97 


95 
64 
76 
90 

60 
93 
60 
100 
61 


*  This  table  includes  an  estimate  for  the  crop  of  1866,  not  reported  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  not  included  in  other  tables. 
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TABLE  IV.  (p). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  of 
the  total  product  in  bushels  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  six  Western  States 
raising  winter  wheat,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Kansas, 
together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  gold  and  currency  values  of  the  same 
and  its  average  farm  gold  value  in  gold  and  currency  per  bushel  for  the  group 
and  for  the  several  states,  and  the  corrected  average  values  for  the  group, 
and  the  index  numbers  for  these  corrected  values. 


Years. 

Total 
Product  in 
Bushels. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  Per  Bushel  in  Cents. 

Index 
Nos. 

Six  States. 

2 

o"o 

O 

sT  . 
CO 

.So 

BO 

•3  2 
p 

H 

oa  O 

£ 

OS 

09 

« 

M 

d 
& 
1 

s 

u 

Gold. 

£  » 

1 

1862-66.. 
1867-70.. 
1871-74.. 
1875-78.. 
1879-82.. 
1883-86.. 
1887-90.. 
1891-94.. 

437,012,137 
358,350,000 
400,700,000 
527,992,200 
832,977,049 
634,691,200 
650,734,000 
822,727,706 

617,355,384 
485,679,990 
46'),  134, 650 
499,292,390 
845,139,027 
478,959,042 
511,845,257 
513,984,229 

141.3 
135.5 
116.1 
94.6 

90.2 
105.6 
104.2 
90.7 
101.5 
75.5 
78.7 
62.5 

90.2 
116.5 
105.4 
94.0 
104.3 
79.3 
80.7 
64.9 

92.2 
117.6 
110.9 
101.8 
110.3 
88.1 
83.7 
66.5 

89.2 
106.7 
105.3 
92.5 
106.4 
78.0 
79.7 
63.9 

81.3 
124.3 
97.1 
86.7 
99.3 
73.8 
78.5 
62.9 

87.4 
95.4 
99.5 
82.9 
96.9 
71.6 
72.6 
58.7 

94.0 
86.2 
88.8 
71.8 
80.6 
59.9 
69.4 
55.5 

110.8 
115.9 
115.9 
102.4 
105.2 
81.4 
84.1 
69.4 

76 
98 
88 
79 
87 
66 
68 
54 

1862-66.. 
1867-73.. 
1874-80.. 
1881-87.. 
1888-94.. 

437,012,137 
637,423,000 
1,092,052,949 
1,192,841,500 
1,305,854,706 

617,355,384 
836,505,830 
1,064,199,153 
991,339,056 
907,990.546 

141.3 
131.2 
97.4 

90.2 
108.9 
94.5 
83.1 
69.5 



90.2 
109.6 
96.3 
85.7 
72.8 

92.2 
119.1 
103.8 
90.7 
73.9 

89.2 
110.0 
97.5 
85.6 
71.7 

81.3 
98.7 
91.1 
82.4 
71.4 

87.4 
102.9 
86.6 
78.3 
66.1 

94.0 
95.3 
74.3 
67.6 
59.8 

110.8 
119.2 
97.0 
87.0 
76.9 

76 
92 
81 
72 
61 

1862-94.. 

4,665,184,292 

4,417,389,969|  91.7 

86.1 

89.5j  93.0j  88.3J  85.7 

79.9 

66.2 

96.0 

75 

1876-78.. 
1893-95.. 
1862-65.. 
1868-71.. 

425,182,200 
480,993,820 
370,592,160 
362,733,000 

397,561,290 
242,203.994 
469,340,105 
419,520,780 

93.5 

126.6 
115.7 

91.2 
50.4 
82.7 
97.6 

91.81  99.4 
51.71  54.6 
82.7|  84.9 
101.9|104.9 

 1  

90.8 
50.8 
81.2 
97.8 

85.2 
48.6 
71.5 
101.5 

79.9 
46.9 
77.3 
91.0 

68.0 
43.7 
83.8 
99.6 

98.4 
56.0 
105.3 
106.0 

77 
43 
69 
85 

1862  

1865  

1809  

1872  

1895  

104,104,440 
75,412,390 
97,300,000 
86,081,000 

128,228,120 

91,357,259 
105.484,815 

86,870,000 
116,082,320 

69,890,855 

87.8 
139.9 

89.3 
134.9 
1  

60.5 
99.9 
73.6 
119.6 
54.5 

58.61  62.4 
99.0|114.2 
79.4|107.1 
119.31126.0 
56.6|  60.0 

55.7 
96.7 
76.6 
117.1 
57.0 

52.8 
77.8 
62.6 
109.1 

53.0 

53.1 
116.9 

65.9 
125.1 

51.0 

51.0 
126.4 

70.9 
126.0 

45.0 

68.9 
117.8 

79.9 
131.3 

60.0 

49 
83 
67 
100 
47 
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TABLE  IV.  (q). 

*  An  exhibit  by  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1SG2  to  1895,  inclusive,  of 
the  total  product  in  bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  the  four  Western  States  rais- 
ing spring  wheat,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska,  together  with 
the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  dollars  currency,  and  its  average 
home  value  in  dollars,  gold  and  currency,  per  bushel  for  the  group  and  for  the 
several  states,  and  the  corrected  average  values  for  the  group,  and  the  index 
numbers  for  the  same. 


Total 
Product  in 
Bushels. 


1862-66   |  173,858,635 

1867-70   |  233,125.000 

290,691,000 
333.890.606 
387,424,123 
436,958,200 
359.296,000 
310,400,210 


173,858,635| 
446,515,000 
612,131,629 
715,732,300 
576,912,210 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


192,385,947 
221,355,980 
247,236,290 
257,288,043 
351,220,137 
278,679,612 
259,455,366 
193,300,763 


192,385,947 
414,142,190 
492,659,020 
503,916,202 
397,818,779 


... 


,149, 774 1 2, 000, 922, 138 

187,630,043 
106,296,747 
135,784,861 
195,437,040 


247,796,606 
226,049,387 
137,539,553 
241,006,000 

34,235,036 
37,598,277 
67,500,000 
70,147,000 
102,642,175 


25,110,487 
38,826,653 
40,260,000 
62,997,010 
45,447,307 


Average  Value  Per  Bushel  in  Cents. 


Four  States. 


110.7 
95.0 
85.1 
77.2 


Gold. 


72.4 
74.3 
76.3 
73.5 
90.7 
63.8 
72.2 
62.3| 


72.4 
77.4 
80.6 
77.5 
95.7 
69.4 
75.1 
65.  S 


£  o 

o 


o2 


69.6|  77.0 
68.9|  84.3 
70.6 


70.3 
86.2 
65.0 
71.8 
67.6 


72.4 
77,6 
77.6 
70.4 
69.0| 


72.41 
80.9 
80.81 
76.21 
72.8 


69.6 
72.5 
73.4 
69.0 
72.4! 


82.9 
102.5 
73.1 
77.6 
64.9 


77.0 
87.7 
86.1 
81.9 
73.7 


79.2| 


75.7 

98.7 
81.1 


73.1| 

- 


78.7|  71.6|  82.6 


73.3 
103.3 
59.6 
89.8 


73.8 
47.0 
60.9 
68.5 


76.1 
50.1 
61.1 
72.1 


70.0 

48.0 
58.2 
66.4 


80.9 
52.0 
64.4 
76.6 


50.5  50.2 

71.2|  74.1 

49.1|  50.5 

79.71  74.7 

44.3  48.6 


47.51  53.7 
71.4|  77.8 


42.  J 
66.9 
46.0 


56.0 
81.1 
51.0 


11 


Index 

Nos. 


48.7 
68.6 
72.7 
74.9 
92.3 
64.3 
73.4 
62.1 


48.7 
72.5 
79.0 
71.6 
68.6 


90.9 

97 

49.5 

104 

65.81  108 

53.0 

104 

79.3 

128 

54.4 

93 

65.2 

101 

51.7 

88 

90.9 

97 

63.9 

108 

64.7 

108 

60.0 

102 

62.1 

97 

72.2|  61.8| 


71.5 
47.0 
48.7 
66.8 


38.6 
57.1 
48.6 
65.3 
44.0 


49.9 

102 

42.3 

67 

90.5 

82 

64.8 

97 

106.4| 
42.0 
61.4[ 
40.0| 


TABLE  IV.  (r). 

A  comparative  exhibit  showing  the  excess  of  average  gold  values  per 
bushel  in  certain  states  over  those  in  others,  exhibiting  the  relative  fluctua- 
tions in  those  states  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  process  of  milling  in 
1873.  s 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


Winter  Wheat  States. 


3  M 


Is! 


.3  O 

3  i 


— 6.61 

3.0 

4.8 

16.8 

9.2 

10.9 

22.2 

29.7 

10.7| 

5.6 

11.4 

27.1 

11.1 

9.3 

18.9 

30.6 

16.3| 

3.9 

13.4 

24.6 

11.71 

10.1 

16.5 

21.5 

3.2| 

4.0 

11.1 

14.7 

3.2 

2.6 

7.8 

13.9 

Winter  and  Spking  Wheat  States. 


•SPSS 

o  O  oo 


3.1 
36.7 
23.0 
18.8 
1.3 
5.5 
4.2 
3.8 


33.8 
31.6 
27.4 
19.5 
2.7 
8.3 
6.5 
4.5 


17.8 
26.5 
28.9 
12.6 
10.7 
6.6 
.8 
-8.9 


o 

o  ►  a 
•Sop 

o  3 


43.5 
49.0 
38.2 
26.9 
18.0 
13.8 
10.3 
4.4 


o 

w  u  «p 

04  V  2 

2  ►  O 

M  a 


45.3 
17.6 
16.1 
—3.1 
—11.7 
—4.4 
—4.0 
—6.6 
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TABLE  IV.  (s). 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  and  No.  2  Red  Winter  Wheat 
at  Chicago,  III.,  from  1860  to  1891  (compiled  from  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade). 


Year 
and 
Month. 


Price  of 
No  2, 
Spring. 


I860.  | 

Jan  | 

Feb  | 

March. .Jl 
April....! 

May  II 

June- 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec  ... 

1861 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
March... 
April... 

May  

June.... 
July .... 

Aug  

Sept  

Oct  

Nov .... 

Dec  

1S62. 

Jan  

Feb  

March. 
April.. 
May.... 
June... 
July  ... 
Aug..., 
Sept.... 

Oct  

Nov.... 
Dec... 


.9i%@  .96 

.97  .98 

.04  1.07 

.95  .98 

.10  1.14 

.05%  1.07% 

.05  1.06 
.93  .94 


.84  . 
.85 
.80% 
.67 

.76% 

.74% 

.75 

.79 

.88 

.73 

.55 

.68 

.61 

.74 

.67% 

.63 

.65 

.68% 

.73 

.72% 

.75 

.70 

.72 

.87% 

.79% 

.80 

.78 


Jan. 

Feb  1.06 

March...  II.  10 1 


April.... 

May  

June  

July  

Aug  

Sept  

Oct  

Nov  

D2C  

1864. 

Jan  

Feb  

March- 
April..., 

May  

June.... 
July  .... 

Aug  

S^pt  

Oct  

Nov..  .. 
Dec...  . 


1.05 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.88 
.90 
1.00 
1.03 
1.06 

1.11 

1.11 

1.08 

1.10% 

1.16 

1.25% 

1.88 

1.88 

1.94 

1.41 

1.80 


.88 
.87 
.81 
.68 

•  76% 
.75 
.75% 
.81 
.91 

•  73% 
.56 
.68% 
.62 
.75 
.68% 
.63% 

.65% 
.69% 
.74 
.73 
.76 
.71% 
.75 
.89 
.80% 


.82 

.90 
1.09 
1.12 
1.06% 

.99 

.97 


.93 
1.01 
1.05 
1.06% 

1.11% 
1.11% 
l.io" 
1.10%, 
1.17%j 
1.26 
1.94 
1.92 
2.02 
1.50 
1.81 
..1.50 


•  75% 

.76 

.68 

.74 

.71 

.72 

.71 

.72 

.75 

.81 

.79 

.80 

.85 

.82 

.82 

.95 

.93 

.92 
.94 

.92 

.98 

.98% 

1.04 

1.05 

1.25 
1.27 
1.21 


1.10 

.95 
.95 
1.05% 
1.17 
1.14 


2.15 
2.05 


2.16% 
2.06 

27 
11 
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Price  of 
No.  2, 
Spring. 


1.25%©  1.27% 
1.29%  1.32% 


1.24% 
1.34% 
1.2-% 
1.24% 
1.32 
1.10 
.98% 
.9.% 
.92*4 
.93% 

.93% 
1.0\% 
1.06% 
1.03 
1.11 
1  12% 

.98 
1.00 

.99 

.94 

•  92% 

•  93% 

.93% 

.91% 

.90% 

.78% 

.91 

.87% 

,82 

,83 


.78% 
.72 

•  72% 
.76% 
.73% 
.74% 
•88% 

•  84% 
.86% 

•  86% 
.76% 
.81% 
.85% 
.84% 

.84% 
•78% 
.79% 
.7-% 
.77% 

■  TJ% 

•  73% 
.78% 
•7;% 
.72% 

■  1-1% 
•7-1% 


1.27 
1.86 
1.40 
1.27% 
1.35 
I.-K5 
1.03% 
.94% 
.933^ 
.94% 

.96 
1.06 
1.09% 
1.07% 
1.13% 
1.13% 
1.00% 
1.01% 
1.01% 
.9-% 
•94% 
.98% 

.95% 
.91% 
•  93% 
.861% 
.94% 
.89% 
.85% 
■84% 
,79% 


Price  of 
No.  2, 
Red  Winter. 


.14%  1.40 


1.30 

.98 
1.00% 

•  95% 

.94% 

.94 


.95 

.03% 

.03% 

.07 

.13 

.15 

.06 

.0;i 

.06 

.01% 

.99 

.98 

.97 
.97 

.98 


1.03% 
1.08% 


.79%!  .89 
.75%  .74% 
•73%  .73% 


.73% 

.79 

.76% 

.78% 

•97% 

.93% 

.92% 

.90 

.81 

.89% 


■  78% 

,7s% 

•77% 

.78% 

•9!% 

.89 

.88 

.88% 

.80 

.86% 


.90 


.79 

.78  .72% 

•72%   t 

.75  .75% 

•  76%  .77% 

.73%  .73% 

'itA  -rA 

.78  .75 


Excess  in 
Price  of 
Red  Winter. 


1.40 
1.05 
1.06 
1.00 

.96% 

.96 


1.07% 

1.10% 

1.08 

1.14% 

1.16% 

1.07% 

1.07 

1.07% 

1.02% 

1.01 

1.01 

.99% 
1.00 
1.02 

.95 
1.05 


•  90% 
.8.T 
.83' 
.77 
•74% 

.79% 
.81 
.78 
.81% 
1.02% 
.94% 
.93 
.95 
.86% 
.90% 

•  90% 
.92 


•77% 

'".Hi" 

.78% 
.75 
.74% 
•78% 


-2 
12 
2 

1% 

2% 

XA 

5* 

3 
4 
2 

2% 


7% 
6% 
2% 


7% 
17% 
12% 


5 

3% 

i% 
i% 

i% 

2% 
3% 
3% 
9% 
8% 
5% 
3% 
4% 
5% 
3% 
5% 


2 

1% 
] 


5 

—30 


Year 
and 
Month. 


1887. 

Jan  

Feb  

March... 
April.... 

May  

June  

July...... 

Aug  

Sept,  

5%!  Oct  

2%  Nov...... 

1%!  Dec  

j  1888. 

2  Jan  

1%  Feb  

1%,  March... 
%|  April.... 

1%'  May  

June  

July  

Aug... 
Sept... 

Oct  

Nov... 
Dec... 

1889 
Jan.... 
Feb.  .. 
March 
April. 
10%  May..., 


5% 

6% 
6% 
3% 

4 

8% 
8% 
9% 


6% 


1M 
2% 
% 
2% 
11 

5% 
o 

6% 


June.... 

July  

Aug  

Sept  

Oct  

Nov  

Dec  

1890. 

Jan  

Feb  

March.. 
April..., 

May  

June  

July  

_  Aug  

6%'  Sept  

4%  Oct  

3%!  Nov  

Dec  

1891. 

Jan  

Feb  

March... 
April.... 

May  

June  

July  

Aug  

Sept  

Oct  

%i  Nov  

%  Dec,  


% 


1% 


Price  of 
No.  2, 
Spring. 


Price  of 
No.  2. 
Red  Winter. 


,78  @  .80% 
76%     .78%  I 


•77% 
.80% 


.08% 
.66% 
.68% 

: 

•71% 

.76% 


.ioy4 
•8i% 
.83%! 
.89%  | 

•  69%; 

.69% 
.69% 
•7l%i 
.72%| 
.78% 


.12 
.81% 
.84 
.81% 


.75> 

84% 
.82 
.82% 


.92^ 

.16  '  1.17 

.11%  1.13% 

.02%  1.03  J 


1.02 

•96% 
1.07% 
1.03% 
.83 
.76% 
•84% 
.79% 
.79% 
.82 
.80% 
.90 

.79 

'.lU. 
.79% 
.94 
.93 
.88 
.94% 
.97%  1.-3% 
.95%  .9:% 
,98%  1.01% 
.90%  .92% 


.90 
.97% 


.98 

.93 

.03% 

.89% 

•79% 

.75% 

.80 

.78 

.76% 

.80% 

.77% 


.77% 
.743% 
.76% 

•  77% 
.88% 

•  89% 
.85 
.90 


.01%  1.05% 

.05%  1.11 

.00%  1.04% 
.92  .96% 
.86%  .89% 

.95  1.03% 
.94  .96% 
.93%  .97 
.89%  .92 


.79%@  .80% 
.78%  - 

.72 
.76 


.79% 

1% 

.77% 

5 

.8:% 

% 

•  85% 

.89% 

.73 

•  71% 

•71% 

2% 

.73% 

.73 

\ 

•79% 

% 

•79% 
.81 
.78 
.86 


,83% 
,80% 


.80% 


-   .86% 

•92%  .92% 

1.16  1.17 

1.11%  1.13% 

1.02%  1.03% 


.98 

.93 

.03% 

.89% 

.79 

.75% 

.8' 

•  77% 

.76% 

.8-% 

•77% 

.783% 

■77% 

•74% 

•7  % 

.77% 

.88% 

.87% 

,85% 

.91 

.90 

.95% 

.98% 


1.02 

.96% 
1.07% 
1.01% 

.82 

.78 

.84% 

.8< 

.78% 

.82 

.79% 


.78% 

.75% 

•78% 

.79% 

.94 

.93 

.88 

.94% 
1.03 

.97% 
1.02 

.92 


.91 

.93% 

1 

.97 

.98 

.96 

.99% 

1.02% 

1.05 

""i% 

1.06 

1.14 

% 

1.01 

1.04 

% 

,92 

.94 

.87% 

.90 

.97 

1.00% 

.94% 

.95% 

•94% 

.97 

1 

.90 

.92% 

-% 
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TABLE  IV.  C^- 


Prices  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1870-1891  (compiled  from 
the  market  reports  of  the  Buffalo  Daily  Courier). 


Month  and  Day  of 
Quotation. 


1870. 

January  5  

February  1  

March  1  

April  2  

May  6  

June  17  

July  8  

August  1  

September  6... 

October  10  , 

November  3... 
December  1.  .. 
1871. 

January  7  

February  4  

March  11  

April  1  

May  5  

June  3  

July  15  

August  19  

September  23.. 

October  7  , 

November  18., 
December  16.. 
1872. 

January  5  

February  3  

March  2  

April  6  

May  11  

June  8  

July  6  

August  3  

September  6  . 

October  5  

November  2.. 
December  7... 
1^73. 

January  6  

February  1.... 

March  1  

April  5  

May  

Juue  7  

July  4  

August  2  

September  6  . 

October  4  

November  8.. 
December  6.. 

1874. 
January  3  ... 
February  7.. 

March  7   

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  3  

August  1  

September  5. 

October  3  

November  7. 
December  5.. 


Minnesota 
Spring. 


$1.33 


1.43 
1.36 

1.36 
1.40 
1.45 
1.44 
1.75 
1.60 


1.45 
1.40 


1.55 
1.64 
1.70 
1.68 


1.41 
1.38 


1.37 
1.28 


1.33 
1.35 


1.37 


1.40 
1.42 


1.45 


1.50 
1.47 


1.42 
1.39 


Number  One 
Spring. 


$1.14  @ 
1.12 
1.12 
1.10 
1.07 
1.31% 


1.12 
1.19 
1.13 


1.30 


1.47 
1.45 


1.41 


1.17 


1.47 
1.41 
1.38 
1.53 


1.30 
1.44 

1.48 
1.54 
1.50 
1.52 
1.52 
1.37 
1.32 
1.30 
1.20 
1.15 
1.12 
1.14 


Number  Two 
Spring. 


1.20 


1.42 
1.39 


1.55 
l'.si' 


;1.00  @ 

1.02 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

1.23% 

1.15 

1.26 

1.10 

1.17 

1.05 

1.17% 

1.25 
1.40 
1.43 
1.40 
1.35 
1.38 
1.31 
1.19 
1.33 
1.39 
1.38 
1.33 

1.36 
1.40 
1.45 
1.45 
1.65 
1.57 
1.34 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.35 

1.42 
1.50 
1.50 
1.45 


1.03 


1.37 


1.29 
i'.'28 

i'."i8 


1.45 


1.39 


Red  and  Amber 
Winter.  | 


White 
Winter. 


$1.20 
1.15 
1.15 
1.18 
1.18 
1.37 


1.40 

1.40% 

1.35 


1.35 
1.43 
1.43 
1.42 
1.38 
1.40 

1.52 
1.57 
1.63 
1.56 


1.41 


1.28 

1.39% 

1.26^ 

1.17 

1.35 

1.36 
1.45 
1.40 
1.40 
1.45 
1.31 
1.30 
1.24 
1.08 
1.06 
.97 
1.04 


1.39 


1.22 
1.37 


1.42 


1.44 


1.34 


1.13 


1.02 
1.07 


1.50 
1.18 
1.20 
1.22 
1.35 

1.42 
1.50 
1.46 
1.46 
1.42 
1.52 
1.39 
1.25 
1.40 


1.43 
1.50 


1.52 
1.50 


1.50 
1.52 


1.55 


1.95 


1.70 

1.52% 

1.55 

1.53 

1.50 

1.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 


1.75 


1.60 
1.54 
1.62 


1.75  1.80 

1.54  1.68 

1.55   

1.40  1.55 


1.40 
1.55 

1.55 

1.60 

1.60 

1.51 

1.50 

1.45 

1.37 

1.22% 

1.15 

1.14 

1.14  . 

1.12 


1.50 


1.62 
1.62 
1.55 
1.55 
1.50 
1.42 
1.25 


1.19 
1.19 
1.19 


$1.25  @  1.40 
1.30  1.45 
1.30  1.40 
1.35  1.45 
1.35  1.45 

1.60   

1.20  ! 
1.20 

1.20  j 
1.40 

1.72   

1.50  1.55 
1.40  1.50 

1.27 

1.35  .  

1.45 

1.45  1.55 
1.60   

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1.56  1.62 
1.60  1.65 
1.60  1.65 
1.60  1.75 
1.50  1.60 

1.40 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
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Ill 


Month  and  Day  of 
Quotation. 


Minnesota 
Spring. 


SI. 18  @ 
1.15 
1.15 
1.18 
1.17 
1,12% 
1.17 
1.45 


1.33 
1.30 
1.30 


$1.37 
1.38 
1.37 
1.38 
1.37 
1.35 
1.25 
1.17 
1.21 
1.32 
1.35 
1.35 

1.47 
1.60 
1.65 


1.95 
1.90 


1.24 
1.26% 
1.25 
1.27 

1.27 
1.28 
1.28 
1.27 
1.21 
1.07 
1.03 
1.15 
1.14 
1.13 
1.10 
1.12 


1.10 

1.08 

1.11 

1.12 

1.10 

1.10 

1.12 

1.15 

1.03 

1.15% 

1.24 

1.40 


1.22 


1.36 


1.63 


Number  One 
Hard. 


1.14 
1.13 


1.27  ! 

1.27 

1.29 

1.30 
1.29 
1.30 
1.28 


Number  One 
Spring. 


$1.16  @ 
1.13 
1.12 
1.18 
1.23 
1.12% 
1.17 
1.38 
1.38 
1.24 
1.31 
1.25 


1.14 
1.15 


1.25 


1.40 


1.30 
1.82 
1.27 


Number  One 
Northern. 


$1.30  @ 
1.80 
1.30 


3.40 
1.40 
1.45 
1.45 
1.85 


1.67 


1.22 
1.26 


1.25 


1.26 
1.25 
1.19 


.98 
1.11 
1.11 
1.10 
1 .03 
1.05 

1.07 
1.05 
1.10 
1.11 
1.08 
1.0-4 
1.10 
1.13 


Number  Two 
Spring. 


$1.03  @  1.07 
1.00  1.05 


1.00 
1.08 
1.13 
1.04 
1.10 
1.30 
1.25 
1.23 
1.2L 
1.18 


1.05 

1.12 

1.18 

1.08% 

1.15 

1.35 

1.31 

1.25 


1.20 


Number  Two 
Northern. 


$1.35 
1.35 


1.36 


Red  and  Amber 
Winter. 


1.27 

1.02 

1.06 
1.06 
.95 

1.00 
.98 
1.0* 
1.04 
1.03 
1.04 

iVi'i" 

1.08 

 i 

1.33 

1.00 


1.05 


$1.12  @  1.19 
1.12  1.19 


1.12 
1.15 


1.19 
1.20 


1.30 
1.50 
1.42 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 


1.45 


1.35 
1.35 


1.27  @  1.33 

1.33   

1.33   

1.33  1.35 


1.33 
1.25 
1.08 
1.05 
1.10 
1.  5 


1.35 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 


1.70 
1.40 
1.25 
1.33 
1.32 
1.32 

1.32 
1.25 


1.28 
1.10 
1.15 
1.18 
1.30 
1.30 

1.40 
1.50 


1.54 


1.80 
1.45 
1.30 
1.35 
1.38 
1.38 

1.38 
1.30 


.95 

1.00 

.97 

1.02 

.95 

1.00 

.93 

.95 

.95 

1.03 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.04 

1.03 

1.09 

1.09 

1.10 

1.12 

1.12 

1.13 

1.08 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

i.15 

1.25 

1.30 

1.33 

1.40 

White 
Winter. 


$1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.32 
1.28 
1.35 
1.56 
1.45 
1.32 
1.35 
1.34 


1.34 

@  1.38 

1.30 

1 .40 

1.30 

l  .3y 

1.29 

1.41 

L28 

1.3$ 

1.32 

1.44 

1.25 

1.28 

1.23 

t  .33 

1.15 

1.30 

1.17 

1.30 

1.32 

1.38 

1.32 

1.38 

1.38 

1.47 

1.48 

1.65 

1.55 

1.65 

1.68 

2.10 

2.25 

1.80 

1.90 

1.70 

2.10 

1.45 

1.50 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.35 

1.42 

1.35 

1.42 

1.33 

1.41 

1.27 

1.33 

1.27 

1.33 

1.33 

1.40 

1 .30 

1.37 

1.18 

1.22 

1.03 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

1.02 

1.13 

1.00 

1.10 

.92 

1.00 

.93 

1.02 

.90 

1.03 

.90 

1.00 

1.04 

1.08 

1.04 

1.08 

1.04 

1.08 

1.10 

1.13 

1.10 

1.  15 

1.12 

1.15 

i.  oo 

1.02 

1.10 

1.17 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.42 
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Month  and  Day  of 
Quotation. 


1880 
January  2 
February  6 
March  12.... 

April  2  

May  6  

June  11...... 

July  2  

August 
September 
October  1 
November  5 
December 

3881. 
January  1 
February  5 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  13 
September  4 
October  1 
November  5 
December  3 

1832 
January  14 
February  4 

March  4  

April  1  

May  8  

June  10  

July  7  

August  6  

September  2 
October  7 
November  4 
December  2 

1 

January  6 
February  4 
March  3 
April  22 
May  5..., 
June  16 

July  7  

August  4 
September  1 
October  " 
November  3 
December  1 

1884. 
January 
February  2 

March  1  

April  5 
May  3 
June  7 
July  5 
August  16 
September  6 
October  11 
November  1 
Tecember  6. 

1885. 
January  3 
February  7 
March  ' 
Anril  4 
May  2 
June  " 
July  4.. 
August 
September  5 
October  3.... 
November  7 
December  5. 
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Month  and  Day  of 
Quotation. 


Number  One 
Hard. 


.01  @ 

.97^ 

.9714 

.93 

.893% 

.87% 

•  85% 
.85% 
.86% 
.83% 
.83 
.91% 

.92 

.9114 
.9034 

•  89% 
.91% 
.91% 
.83 
.80% 
.81% 
.83% 
.84% 
.90 

.91 

.91% 

.90% 

.91 

.97 

.91% 

.88% 

.9,5 

.03% 

,38 

•47% 

.34% 

,28% 

,20% 

,30% 

,203% 

,05 

,02% 

,06% 

.00 

.90 

■9034 

■89% 

,90% 

",1/2 

,90 

,89% 

,92% 

.98 

,98% 

,96 

,01 

.15 

,07% 

.09% 

.12 


14 

22 
40 

12% 
05% 
05% 
lf% 
02% 


•  85% 


,83% 


Number  One 
Northern. 


$0.98  @ 

•  93% 
.913% 
.90 

•  863% 
.85% 
.83% 
.84 

•  84fg 
.81% 
.81% 
.8^% 


•  90% 
•89% 
.87% 
.90% 
.90% 
.81% 
.78% 
.79 


1.40% 

l'.42% 

1.36% 
1.29% 
1.37% 
1.303% 
1.22% 
1.20 
1.25%j 
1.20%l 
.95 


.^934 
.93 


06%  1.07 


1.23 


1.16% 


1.03% 


.84 
.81 


.88% 
.89% 
.88% 
.*G% 
.91% 


.86% 
.92% 


1.28% 

T.22% 

1.20% 
1.12% 
1.19% 
1.02% 
1.00 

.98 
1 . 00 

.95 

.88 

.86% 

.85 

.86% 

.89 

.87 

.87% 

.91% 

.96 

.96% 

.95 
1.00 
1.12 

1.01% 

1.04% 
1.03% 


1.01 

1.12 

1.10% 

1.20 

1.25 

1.09% 

1.01% 

1.02% 

1.11% 

1.01 

1.01% 

1.02 


.84 


1.01% 

•  93% 


.98 
.90 


1.02 
1.13 


1.12% 


1.02 
1.023% 


Number  Two 
Northern. 


HO. 98  @   , 


1.16% 
1.07% 
1.12% 

.95% 

.83 

.81 


.85 
'.84 


.85% 
.84 
•  84% 


.94% 

.92% 

.97 
1.10 
1.06% 

.983| 


.95 
1.08 
1.06 


.99 

.98% 

1.01% 

.97 
.973% 
•  97% 


Red  and  Amber 
Winter. 


$0.94  @ 
.92 
.94% 
.92 
.88% 
.85% 
.84 
.81% 
.84 
.80 
.80% 
.85% 

.89 

.88% 

.86% 

.87% 

.92% 

.94% 

.84 

.82 

.78% 

.79% 

.80% 

.85% 

.90 

.873% 

.88% 

.88 

.93 

.92% 

.92% 

.91 

.99 
1.19 
1.11% 
1.09% 

1.04% 
1.023% 
1.0.% 

•97% 

.88 

.87 

.90% 

.82 

.83 

.87 

.83 

.85 

.85 

:8* 

.85% 

.97 

.95 

.91% 

.94 
1.01 
1.02% 
1.03% 

.99% 

1.G0 
1.06 
1.05 

1.10% 

1.11 


.82% 


•  88% 


.78% 
.£0 
.81% 
.89 

.92% 

.89 

.91% 


.92 

.99% 
1.22 
1.14% 


,83 
■82% 


1.05%  1.06 

.93%   

1.04 


1.04% 


1.00 
1.01 


1.02 
1.01% 


White 
Winter. 


$0.94  @ 
.93% 
.94% 
.91 
.88 
.84% 
.84% 
.81 
.82 
.79% 


.88% 

.86% 

.87% 

.92 

.94 

.85 

.85 

.83% 

.80% 

.83% 


.89 
.92 
.90 
95  V 

1.00 
•95% 
.94% 
.97% 

1.18 

1.13% 

1.08% 


.78 
.78 
.78 


.94% 
.94 
.93 
.90 
.99 
1.02 
.98 
.98% 

•98% 
1.04% 
1.04 
1.09 
1.17 
1.13 
1.08 
1.10 
1.03 
1.02 

.99 
1.00 


,94 


•83% 
.80 


.84%  .85 


•  88% 


.92% 
•  89% 


1.05 

1.07%  1.08 
1.01%  1.06% 

1.01   

1.07% 

.92 
.88 
.95 
.92 
.86 

1.00 
.86  .94 
.88  .97 
.87%  .98 
.86    ,  .91 
.91   

.83% 
.85% 

.84 
.81 


1.01% 


1.00 


1.03% 
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TABLE  IV.  (u). 

The  price  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1871-1891,  of  Minnesota  Sprinj 
spring  wheat  compared  with  those  of  red  and  amber  winter  wheat. 


and  No.  1  hard 


Month  and  Day 
of  Comparison. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota Spring 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


—  7 
-14  —15 


—20 


—10 
—  7 


—20 
—16 
—10 
—12 


—26 
—16 


-22 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1874. 

January  3  

February  7 .. 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  3  

August  1  

September  5., 

October  3  

November  7., 
December  5.., 


1875. 

January  3  

February  13.. 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  12  

July  10  

August  14  

September  4... 

October  2  

November  6... 
December  18. 


1876. 

January  3  

February  5.  .. 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

June  3  

July  1  

August  5  

September  2... 

October  7  

November  18. 
December  2.... 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota SpriDg 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


—12 
—  2 


—17 
—  7 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota Hard 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


—  1 

—  3 

—  4 


—  5 

—  5 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1877. 

January  6  

February  3... 

March  3  

April  7  

May  19  

June  2  

July  14  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1.. 


1878. 

January  5  

February  2.... 

March  3  

April  6  

May  10  

June  16  

July  7  

August  4  

September  14. 

October  5   

November  9... 
December  1.... 


1879. 

January  5  

February  2.... 

March  3  

April  4  

May  2   . 

June  6  

July  4   

August  1  

September  5... 

October  3  

November  14. 
December  12.. 
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TABLE  IV.  (u).  — Continued. 


Month  and  Day 
of  Comparison. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min 
nesota  Hard 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


2% 
24 

4 
14 

12 
12 

28 
23 
26 
18 
13 
13 


12 

17% 
17 

18 
13 
12 
13 


6% 
4% 
13 
5 

3% 
5% 


13 

16% 
13% 

15 
12 
10 
14 

9 


3% 
9 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1884. 
January  5...., 
February  2.. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  7  

July  5  

August  16  , 

September  6. 
October  11...., 
November  1. 
December  6.. 

1885. 

January  3  

February  7... 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  , 

July  4  

August  8  

September  5.. 

October  3  

November  7., 
December  5... 

1886. 

January  2  

February  6... 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  5  

July  3  

August  7  

September  4.. 

October  2  

November  7.. 
December  4... 

1887. 

January  7  

February  5... 

March  5  

April  2  

May  7   

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  

September  3.. 

October  1  

^November  5.. 
December  3... 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota Hard 

over  Eed 
and  Amber. 


6  @ 
4 

5% 

8% 

6 

1% 


3% 

3% 

3 

4 

3 

7 

*% 

2% 
1 

y 
2% 
i% 

4 

2% 
3% 
5 

5% 


1 

1% 
3% 
4 

3% 
4% 


3% 

.2 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 


4% 


2% 


6 

6% 
43, 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1888. 

January  7  

February  4.. 

March  10  

April  7........ 

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1.. 

1889. 
January  5...., 
February  2.., 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June  1  

July  6  

August  3  , 

September  7. 

October  7  

November  2., 
December  7... 

1890. 

January  4  

February  1... 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5.. 

October  3  

November  7.. 
December  1... 

1891. 

January  5  

February  2... 

Mar  h  2.  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December..... 


Excess  in 
Prices  of  Min- 
nesota Hard 

over  Red 
and  Amber. 


2% 

3 

4 

1% 


4 

3% 
19 

35% 
25% 

24% 
18% 
23% 
22% 
17 

15% 
16 
18 
7 

3M 
6% 
5% 

7% 


6 
14 

4% 
6% 
12% 

6% 
10 
9 

11% 

29 


5% 


-  4% 
3 
3 

18% 
32% 
33% 

3i% 

27 

28  4 

32% 

30% 

22 

30% 

9 

"if" 

5 


7 

7% 


7 

12% 


2% 


"2% 
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TABLE  IV.  (v). 

The  prices  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1871-1891,  of  Minnesota  Spring  and  Minnesota  No. 
1  Hard  wheat  compared  with  those  of  White  Winter  wheat.   


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1871. 

January  7  

February  4 .... 

March  11  

April  1  

May  5  

June  3  

July  15  

August  19  

September  23.. 

October  7  

November  18 
December  16... 

1872. 

January  5  

February  3  

March  2  

April  6  , 

May  11  

June  8  

July  6  

August  3  , 

September  6.. 

October  5  

November  2.. 
December  7  .. 


1873. 

January  6  

February  1.... 

March  1  

April  5  

May  

June  7  

July  4  

August  2  

September  6 
October  4.  ... 
November  8. 
December  6.. 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Minn.  Spring 
over  White. 


—  7 
—24 

—27 
—25 
—15 
—16 
—30 
-42% 


—27 


—17 

—25 

—25 
—23 
—25 
—25 
—40 
—50 


—36 
—33 


-40 
—41 

—35 
—32 


Month  and 

Day  ot 
Comparison. 


-40% 
-46 


—32 


1874. 

January  3  

February  1 ... 

March  7  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  3  ......... 

August  1  

September  5.. 

October  3  

November  7.. 
December  5... 
1875. 

January  3  

February  13. 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  12....... 

July  10  

August  14  

September  4. 

October  2  

November  6. 
December  18 


1876. 

January  3  

February  5... 

March  4  

April  1  

May  6  

June  3  

July  1  

August  5  , 

September  2., 

October  7  

November  1£ 
December  2.. 


Excess  in 
Y rices  of 
Minn.  Spring 
over  White. 


—  2 

—  5 

—  5 

—  2 
—15 
-15% 


-11 


—13 

—  7 

—  9 
—10 
—10 
—18 
—17 
-18 
—20 


—  5 

—  4 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Minn  Hard 
over  White 
Winter. 


—  2 

—  2 


—  9 

—  1 
—16 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


1877. 

January  6  

February  3  

March  3  

April  7  

May  19    

June  2  

July  14  

August  4  

September  1... 

October  6  

November  3... 
December  1.... 

1878. 

January  5  

February  2.... 

March  2   

April  6....  

May  10  

June  16  

July  7  

August  4  

September  14. 

October  5  

November  9... 
December  1.... 


1879. 

January  5  

February  2... 

March  3  

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5.. 

October  3  

November  14 
December  12 


Excess  in 
t-  rices  of 
Minn.  Hard 
over  White. 


—  4 

—  9 

-13% 

—58 

—10 

—15 

—  8 

-  13 

-  6 

—11 

1 

4 

1 

3 

—  6 

—12 

—  9 

—16 

—11 

—15 

—  7 

—15 

12 

1 

13 

3 

18 

12 

19 

13 

2 
3 
3 

5% 
—  1 

5 
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TABLE  IV.  (v).— Continued. 


Excess  in 
Price3  of 
Minn.  Hard 
over  White. 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


3% 
12 
8 
16 

13 

15% 

30 

23 

29 

28 

15 

13 


11 

17% 
17 

18 
16 
17 
18 
14 

12% 

9% 
15 

6 

3 

5 


5  ® 

—  2 

3 

—  1 
2 

—  2 

—  4 

5 

4 

4 
6 

22 

18 

13 

11 

13 

8 

10% 

4% 

10 

12% 

15% 

15 

10 

20 

15 

13 

11 

- 1 

2% 
10 

7 
14 


1884. 
January  5... 
February  2.. 

March  1  

April  5  

May  3  

June  7  , 

July  5  

August  16  

September  6 
October  11  ... 
November  1., 
December  6.., 
1885. 

January  3  

February  7 ... 

March  7  , 

April  4  

May  2  

June  6  ......... 

July  4........... 

August  8  , 

September  5.. 

October  3  

November  7.. 
December  5... 
1886. 

January  2  

February  6... 

March  6  

April  3  

May  1  

June  5  

July  3  

August  7  

September  4.. 

October  2  

November  7.. 
December  4... 
1887. 

January  7  

February  5... 

March  5."  

April  2  

May  7  

June  4  

July  2  

August  6  , 

September  3.. 

October  1  

 I  November  5... 

4%  December  3..., 


14 


11 

16% 
13% 

15 
12 
13 
19 
15 


Excess  in 
Prices  of 
Minn.  Hard 
over  White. 


6  @. 
4 

5%  . 

8%  • 
6 

2%  - 


5 

2% 
2% 
1 


2% 


Month  and 

Day  of 
Comparison. 


3 

2 

2 

—  1 

-3% 

1% 

—  1 

% 

4 

6 

6 

7 

3 

4 

7 

3% 

% 
1% 

4% 

4% 

~  2^ 

m 

3% 

6% 

6% 

6% 

4 

3 
4 

3i£ 

2% 

-  % 

-  2% 

2 

1% 

-4% 

11% 

3 

5% 

4% 

1888. 
January  7.... 
February  4  . 

March  10  

April  7  

May  5  

June  2  

July  7  

August  4  

September  1. 

October  6  

November  3. 
December  1.. 

1889. 
January  5.... 
February  2.. 

March  2  

April  6  

May  4  

June  1  

July  6  

August  3..... 
September  7., 

October  7  

November  2.. 
December  7... 

1890. 
January  4.... 
February  1... 

March  1...  

April  5  

May  3  

June  6  

July  4  

August  1  

September  5.. 

October  3  

November  7.. 
December  1... 

1891. 

January  5  

February  2... 

March  2  

April  1  

May  2  

June  

July  

August  , 

September  ... 

October  

November  

December  
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TABLE  IV.  (w). 

An  exhibit  of  the  average  of  the  currency  prices  for  wheat  sold  in  the 
months  of  September  October,  November  and  December  in  the  years  1862 
to  1873,  inclusive,  in  certain  towns  in  Minnesota,  together  with  the  average 
value  of  a  paper  dollar  in  gold  in  the  months  included  in  the  table.  (The 
prices  have  been  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  local  papers  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Historical  Society.  Where  two  quotations  are  given  the 
first  is  for  No.  1  wheat,  the  second  is  for  No.  2.  When  one  is  given  no  name 
for  the  grade  is  reported  by  the  local  papers.) 


September 
October 
November 
December 

1870 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 

1871 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December 


PURCHASING  POWER  OP  GOLD. 
TABLE  IV.  (w).—  Continued 
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Years 
and 
Months. 


1S72 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December  . 

1873 
September 
October  . .  . 
November 
December  . 


Value 
of  a 
Dollar 
Gold  in 
Cur'ncy. 


Min'eapolis. 


113.5 
113.2 
112.9 
112.2 

112.7 
108-9 
108.6 
110.0 


101.1-  95. 
99.  -  95. 
97.5-  95. 
97.5-  95. 

98.8 
85. 
86.6 
94. 


Hastings.  Winona 


99.5 
95. 
92. 
91. 

97. 

92.5 

91.5 


Rochester. 


Mankato. 


103.  -  96.3 
102.  -  96. 
98.8-  94.8 
105.  -100. 


 -I  

96.5-  92.8|  99.  -  95. 

89.5-  84.8|  88.8 

82.  -  77.  |  87.5 

89.  -  84.  |  82. 


115.8-110.  |  90.  -  82.  i  75.  -  72. 


90. 
84.3-  83. 
97.  -  93. 


81.  -  78. 
80.3-  77.3 j  77 
90.3-  85.51.... 


74. 


St.  Cloud, 


81.5 
85. 
77.5 
72.5 

86. 

77.  - 

72.  - 

81.  - 


75. 
70. 
79. 


St.  Paul,  November,  132.5:  December,  149 


TABLE  IV.  (x). 

An  exhibit  of  the  average  gold  prices  for  wheat  sold  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, October,  November  and  December  in  the  years  18G2  to  1873.  inclusive 
m  certain  towns  of  Minnesota,  together  with  the  average  value  of  a  gold  dol- 
lar m  the  paper  currency  of  the  times.  (The  prices  included  in  the  table  have 
been  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  local  paper  in  the  rooms  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Historical  Society.  When  two  quotations  are  given,  the  first  is  for 
No.  1  and  the  second  for  No.  2.  When  one  is  given  no  name  for  the  srrade  is 
reported  by  the  local  papers.) 


Years 
and 
Months. 


Value 
of  a 

Dollar 
Cur'ency 
in  Gold. 


Min'eapolis. 


1860 
September  .  .1. 

October  |. 

November 
December 

1861 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 

1862 
September  .  .  | 

October  | 

November 
December  ...  I 

1863  | 
September  . .  j 

October  | 

November  ...  .  | 
December  .*. .  | 

1864 
September 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  ...  I 

1865  | 
September  . .  I 

October  | 

November  . . .  | 
December  ...  I 

1866  | 
September  . .  j 

October  | 

November  . . .  j 
December  ...  I 

1867  1 
September  . .  | 

October  | 

November  . .  .  | 
December  . .  .  j 

Ex.  Docs. 


61. 
67. 
61. 
61. 

50. 
55. 
50. 
52.5 


84.4 
77.8 
76.3 
75.5 

74.5 
67.7 
67.6 
66.2 

44.9 


54.5 
51.1 


46.6 
50.1 
48.6 

55. 


67.4 


44.0 

69.5| 
68.7 
68.0 
68.4 


68.7  96.2 


96. 


69.5  99.4 
73.2  98.8 


Hastings. 


73.8 


Winona. 


Rochester. 


Mankato. 


53.6 
54.5 
48.6 
55.1 

46.6 
47.1 
49.3 
50.6 

66.2 


62.9-  59.5 
59.9-  57.4 
52.9-  50.4 
54.6-  51.1 


|  38.9 
|  40.6 
|  40.4 


37.3 

33.9 
38.9 
43. 


83.6 
71.7 
63.3 


69.7 
69.7 

71.6|  

74.2|  

Vol.  TV— 15 


I  34.4 

I  


89.3  HO.  -  96.2!  99.6 
96.0-  86.5  191.8-  91.  99.4 
109. 5-102. 5  114.7-1 00. 8 |116. 1 
  120.8-108.  1120. 


112.2 
107-8 
112.2 


St.  Cloud. 


54.6 


66. 


40.7 
45.1 


|  39.3 

I 

|  79. 
|  80.9 
I  83.4 


108.  -  95. 5 1 108. 7-104.6|  |  89.2 

119.9-116.4|108.7-104.6|  87.1          |  94.1 

118.1-111.71105.2"  98,1|  I  92.4 

120.9-116.51103.9-  96.5|  I  92.8 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  IV.  (x).—  Continued. 


Years 
and 
Months. 


1868 
September 
October  . .  . 
November  . 
December  . 

1869 
September 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  . 

1870 
Sept  ember 
October  .  . . 
November  . 
December  . 

1871 
September 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  . 

1872 
September 
October  . . . 
November 
December  . 

1873 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


Value 
of  a 

Dollar 
Cur'eney 
in  Gold. 


Min'eapolis. 


69.6 
72.9 
74.4 
74.0 

73.1 
76.8 
79.2 
82.3 

87.1 


90.3 

87 
88.3 
89.9 
91:5 

88.1 
88.3 
88.6 
89.1 


96.  -  86.7 
71.1 
61.4 
70.3 


57.6 
54.3 


Hastings. 


88.3 
76.9 
65.1 
74.0 

73.1 
59.5 
51.1 
51.4 


70.1-  62.1 
71.0-  66.5 
71.8-  67.4 

76.8-  72.2 

96.0-  87.3 
106.0-101.5 
107.9-103.4 
109.8-105.2 

89.2-  83.7 
87.4-  83.9 
86.4-  84.2 

86.9-  84.6 


70.1-  61.8 
74.7-  73.2 
79.0-  68.2i 
80.4 

82.9-  74.2 
108.8* 

102.5-100.7 

87.7 
83.9 
81.5 
81.1 


88.7|  87.6 

91.81  78. 

92.1|  79.8 

90.9|  85.4 
I 


84.9 
84.3 
87.3 


Winona. 


Rochester. 


94.  -  87.71  87.0-  80. 
78.9-  61.4|  76.5-  69.3 
71.4_  64.  I  64.  -  56.5 
70.6-  65.  I  62.  -  54  " 


62.5-  58.5 
54.5 
44.2 
35. 


74.5-  69.7 
76.7-  72.3  66.5 
74.1-  69.6 
77.  -  73.6 


62. 
63.2 


I 

82.5-  78.6 
94.5-  92.7 
100.5-  97.8 
103.4-100.7 

I 

90.7-  84.8 

90.1-  84.8 

87.5-  83.9 

93.6-  89.1 

102-7-  97.6 
82.6-  78. 
77.6-  76.4 

88.2-  84.5 


80.8 
87.9 

92.1  I 
93.3 

85.2-  81.7 
79.  -  74.8 

72.7-  68.2 

79.3-  74.8 

79.8-  72.7 

74.4-  71.6 

73.9-  71.1 
82.2-  77.7 


J 

Mankato.  ] 

St.  Cloud. 

90.5-  83.5 

'*59.5^-'  52.1 

59.2-  51.8 

65.8 

62.1 

57.8-  4& 

59.5 

48.3-  45.1 

46.7-  41.6 

47.7-  42.0 

47.3 

69.7-  65.3 



73.2-  68.71...  • 

62.9-  58.4 

74.5-  67.7 

76.4-  72. 

95.8 

90.1-  83.9 

93.5 

87.2-  83.7 

71.8 

78.4 

75.1 

77.5 

68.7 

73.1 

64.6 

66.5-  63.9 

76.3 

70.7-  68.9 

70.9-  68.2 

66.3-  64.5 

j  73.6-  71.8 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
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TABLE  IV.  (y). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  groups  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  of 
the  annual  per  capita  product  and  export  of  wheat,  the  total  export  of  wheat 
in  bushels,  the  average  gold  farm  price  for  wheat  in  Iowa,  and  the  difference 
between  that  price  and  the  average  gold  wheat  prices  for  the  four  States  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  for  the  years  1868-71,  and  the  gains 
and  losses  resulting  to  farmers  in  the  West  and  at  the  seaboard,  by  reason  of 
changed  railway  rates,  etc. 


Fiscal  Years  Ending  with 


Per  Capita  in 
Bushels. 


Product. 


Export. 


Export  of 
Domestic 

Wheat 
in  Bushels. 


Average 
Gold  Farm 

Value 
Per  Bushel 
In  Iowa. 

(a) 


Sept.  30— 

1863   

1864   

1865   

1866   

1867   

1868   

1869   

1870   

June  30— 

1871   

1872   

1873   

1874   

1875   

1876   

1877   

1878   

1879   

1880   

1881  

1882   

1883   

1884   

1885   

1886   

1887   


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


1863-67 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 
1888-91 
1892-95 


1863-67 
1868-74 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 


1863-95 
1868-95 


5.28 
5.46 
6.21 

5.49 
5.25 
5.55 
6.09 
6.48 
6.00 
5.79 
7.08 
7.92 
8.25 
8.94 
6.72 
8.64 
7.05 
8.40 
5.73 
7.17 
6.99 
6.24 
7.20 
5.73 
8.58 
7.08 
5.34 
6.06 
6.03 


5.61 

5.a5 

6.72 

8.13 
7.08 

6.54 
67.5 


5.61 
7.26 
7.23 
6.60 


6.75 


.73 
.80 
1.43 

1.36 
.99 
1.28 
2.20 
1.70 
1.70 
1.26 
1.99 
3.10 
3.69| 
3.71 
2.38 
2.82 
2.08 
2.41 
1.68 
2.68 
2.04 
1.48 
1.62| 
1.70 
3.53 
2.93 
2.46 
2.12 
1.83 


1.02 

1.55 
2.03 
3.14 
2.22 
1.76 
2.75 


58,110,6S9 
41,468,447 
23,144,366 
16,494,3531 
12,646,941 
26,323.041 
29,717,201 
53,900,780 

52,580,111 
38,995,755 
52,011,715 
91,510,398 
72,912,817 
74,750,682 
57,043,936 
92,071,726 
147,684,214 
180,304,180 
186,321,514 
121,893,389 
147,811,316 
111,534,182 
132,570,366 
94,565,888 
153,804,969 
119,624,344 
88,600,742 
109,430,467 
106,181,316' 
225,665,812 
191,912,635 
164,283,129 
144,812,718 
126,443,968 


151,864,796 
162,521,133 
255,430,685 
371,550,558 
636, 330,399 
492,475,405 
423,836,869 
726,674,294 


1.27| 
2.50 
2.29 
2.30 


.16 


151,864,796 
345,039,001 
811,089,069 
881,804,454 
1,030,886,819 


3,220,684,139 
3,068,819,343 


_  *  The  asterisk  here  signifies  plus  (+.)  „„. 

(a)  Calendar  year  ending  December  31  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 


47.5 
48.8 
62.3 
71.4 
105.5 
103.3 
70.0 
42.8 

70.4 
88.0 
75.4 
70.9 
57.8 
62.9 
84.7 
85.7 
50.0 
92.0 
82.0 
106.0 
70.0 
80.0 
55.0 
67.0 
60.0 
61.0 
85.0 
63.0| 
80.0 
81.0 
60.0 
49.0 
50.0 
46.0 


Loss  or  Gain 
Per  Bushel 

in  Iowa  over 
Four  States, 
1868-71. 


69.6 

68.9 

70.0 

70.3 

86.2 

65.0 

71. 

67.6 


69.6 
72.5 
73.4 
69.0 
72.4 


71.6 

71.81 


-19.2 
-17.9 

-  4.4 

*  4.7 

*38.8 
*36.6 

*  3.3 
-23.9 

*  3.7 
*21.3 

*  8.7 

*  4.2 

-  8.9 

-  3.8 
*18.0 
*19.0 
-16.7 
*25.3 
*15.3 
*39.3 

*  3.3 
*13.3 
-11.7 

*  .3 

-  6.7 

-  5.7 
*18.3 

-  3.7 
*13.3 
*14.3 

-  6.7 
-17.7 
-16.7 
-20.7 


*  2.9 

*  2.2 

*  3.3 

*  3.6 
*19.5 
-  2.7 

*  5.1 

*  .9 


2.9 
5.8 
6.7 

2.3 
5.7 


4.9 
5.1 
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TABLE  IV.  (y).— Continued. 


Fiscal  Years  Ending  with 


30— 


Sept. 

1863   

1864   

1865   

1866   

1867   

1868   

1869   

1870   

June  30— 

1871   

1872   

1873   

1874   

1875   

1876   

1877   

1878   

1879   

1880   

1881   

1882   

1883   

1884   

1885   

1886   

1887   

1888   

1889   

1890   

1891   

1S92   

1893   

1894   

1895   

1896   


Total  Loss  or 
Gain  in  Iowa  on 
Total  Export  of 
Wheat  when 
Prices  are 
Compared  with 
iverages  in  Fonr 
States,  1868-  71. 


11,157,252 
7,422,852 
1,018,352 
775,235 
4,907,013 
9,634,233 
980,668 
12,882,284 


Average  Value 
Per  Bushel  of 
Exported  Wheat. 


Currency 


1,945,464 
8,306,096 
4,525,019 
3,843,437 
6,489,261 
2,840,526 
10,267,90S 
17,493,628 
24,663,264 
45,616,958 
28,507,192 
47,904,102 
4.877,773 
14,834,046 
15,510,733 
283,698 
10,304,933] 
6,818,5881 
16,213,936 
4,048,927 
14,122,115 
32,270,211 
12,858,147 
29,078.114 
24,183,724 
26,173,901 


1863-67 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 
1888-91 
1892-95 


-  13,916,208 

321,921 

*  10,185,291 

*  257,746 
*126,906,025 

-  10,697,922 

*  19,468,536 
|-  33,849,774 


1863-67 
1868-74 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 


13,916,208 
16,352,631 
67,892,635 
35,265,365 
7,562,650 


1.29 
1.33 
1.95 
1.41 
1.27 
1.90 
1.39 
1.29 

1.32 
1.47 
1.31 
1.43 
1.12 
1.24 
1.17 
1.34 
1.07 
1.25 
1.11 
1.19 
1.13 
1.07 
.86 
.87 
.89 
.85 
.90 
.S3 
.93 
1.03 
.80 
.67 
.58 
.66 


1863-95   I*  98,031,773 

1868-95.:.:  1*111,947,981 


Gold. 


Per 
Bushel 
Export 
Prices 
Over  the 
Same  lor 
1869-'7'2. 


.948 
.851 
.965 
1.155 
.900 
1.358 
1.010 
1.046 

1.170 
1.314 
1.143 
1.276 
.994 
1.088| 
1.084j 
1.3061 


Total  Loss 
or  Gain  at 
Seaboard  on 
Total  Export 
When  Prices 
are  Com- 
pared with 
Export  Prices 
l869-'72. 


Average  Freight 

Charge  Per 
Bushel,  Chicago 
to  New  York. 


All 
Rail. 


-.186 
-.283 
-.169 
*.022 
-.234 
*.224 
-.124 
-.088 

-.036 
*.180 
*.009 
*.142 
-.140 
-.046 
-.050| 
*.172 
-.064 
*.116 
-.024 
*.056 
-.004 
-.064 
-.274 
-.264 
-.244 
-.284 
-.134 
-.304 
-.204 
-.104 
-.334 
-.464 
-.554 
-.474 


 1- 

10,808,5881 
11,735,571 
3,911,398 
362,876 
2,959,384 
5,896,361 
3,684,933 
4,743,269 

1,892,884 
7,019,236 
458,105 
12,994,477 

■  10,207,794 

■  3,438,531 

-  2,852,197 
:  15,836,337 

-  9,451,790 
:  20,915,285 

-  7,471,716 
:  6,826,030 

591,245 

-  7,138,188 

-  36,324,280 

-  24,965,394 

-  37,528,412 

-  33,973,314 

-  11,872,499 

-  33,266,862 

-  21,660,988 

-  23,469,244 

-  64,098,820 

-  76,227,372 

-  80,226,246 

-  59,934,441 


-  29,052.065 

-  4,424,725 
:  10,264,024 

93,819 
*  19,678,354 
-105,956,274 
-100,773,663 
-244,021,682 


42.6 
35.1 
33.3 

31.0 

33.5 

33.2 

28.7 

24.1 

16.5 

20.31 

17.7 

17.3 

19.9 

14.4 

14.6 

16.5 

13.1 

14.0 

16.5 

16.3 

14.5 

15.0 

14.3 

15.0 

14.2 

14.7 

12.9 

12.2 


-  29,052,065 

*  16,047,093 

*  3,329,594 
-133,694,803 
-310,822,031 


-454,192,212 
-425,140,147 


*  The  asterisk  here  signifies  plus  (+.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CORN,  OATS,  AND  WHEAT  IN  COMBINATION. 


GENERAL  RISE  OF  AVERAGE  GOLD  PRICES   IN    THE    MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

In  Table  (a)  of  this  chapter,  and  upon  the  graphic  plate  for  this 
group  of  the  combined  three  leading  agricultural  staples  of  the 
American  farm,  the  following  states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  Minnesota  show  a  higher  average  gold  farm  value 
in  1891  to  1894  than  in  1862  to  1866.  Of  these  it  is  noted  that  Iowa 
shows  a  decline  in  the  average  per  bushel  but  an  increase  in  the 
average  per  ton,  while  Ohio  and  Indiana  exhibit  the  reverse  condi- 
tion. This  difference  is  due  to  a  greater  relative  increase  in  oats 
in  Iowa  than  of  the  other  and  heavier  grains.  The  reverse  con- 
dition prevails  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  show 
a  decline  w7hen  comparing  the  first  and  last  four-year  periods,  but 
a  very  decided  gain  after  1873.  Prices  in  those  states  fell  from 
1862  to  1870,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  that  period  for  most  crops 
they  ceased  to  import  grain  and  began  to  sell  an  excess  of  farm 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Two  states  only  out  of  the 
whole  group  show  a  continuous  decline  of  the  average  gold  farm 
value  of  a  bushel  or  ton  of  the  combined  crop  of  corn,  oats,  and 
wheat.    They  are  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

In  Table  (c)  is  given  the  average  values  for  the  group  of  ten 
states  obtained  by  different  methods  and  also  index  numbers  calcu- 
lated in  different  ways.  The  index  numbers  there  given  are  here 
presented  for  the  four-year  periods. 
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TABLE  A. 

An  exhibit  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  prices  of  the  combined  crop  of  corn,  oats, 
and  wheat  in  the  ten  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  obtained  by  four  different  methods  of  calcu- 
lation: 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


113 

142 
122 
101 
139 
99 
106 
109 


111 

136 
118 
101 
135 
102 
109 
109 


124 
144 
124 
103 
140 
106 
114 
118 


102 
130 
114 
100 
129 
102 
110 
105 


The  index  numbers  marked  (1)  correspond  to  the  simple  average 
gold  values  for  the  group,  and  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  value 
for  any  given  year  or  period  by  the  corresponding  value  for  1872. 
The  numbers  marked  (2)  are  obtained  from  the  corrected  average 
values  of  this  report  in  the  same  manner  as  those  marked  (1)  are 
obtained  from  the  simple  average  values.  Numbers  marked  (3)  are 
obtained  by  adding  the  simple  index  numbers  for  corn,  oats,  and 
wheat  for  the  several  states  and  dividing  the  result  by  thirty. 
The  numbers  marked  (4)  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  gold  values 
of  the  period  by  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  prices  of  1872 
prevailed.  The  fourth  series  of  numbers  are  designated  in  the 
tables  as  those  calculated  according  to  relative  importance  by 
Sauerbeck's  method. 

The  index  numbers  calculated  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  in 
these  ten  states  show  a  slight  decline  in  three  cases  and  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  the  fourth  and  last  one.  In  the  introductory  chapter 
attention  was  called  to  the  limitation  of  index  numbers  and  all 
methods  of  securing  grand  averages  of  a  large  number  of  objects 
in  a  price  investigation.  These  four  methods  whose  results  are 
given  in  the  foregoing  table  all  agree  in  showing  how  much  prices 
were  temporarily  enhanced  from  1867  to  1871  and  also  from  1879 
to  1882  from  the  causes  explained  at  length  under  corn  and  wheat. 
These  four  sets  of  index  numbers  further  agree  in  that  they  exhibit 
no  trace  of  any  general  price  decline  dating  with  1873.  They  close 
with  the  period  1891  to  1894  with  a  record  of  a  material  advance 
over  1872.  The  full  tables  show  a  decline  after  1893,  a  decline  for 
1895  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  but  no  trace  of  a  general 
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decline  before  1893.  All  these  index  numbers  show  an  advance 
from  1873  to  1881  and  a  subsequent  fall,  but  down  to  1893  that  fall 
had  not  reached  the  limit  of  1872. 

The  index  numbers  according  to  relative  importance  show  a 
gain  of  three  per  cent  from  1891  to  1894  over  1862  to  1866.  The 
index  numbers  for  corrected  values  calculated  by  the  method  first 
adopted  in  this  report  show  a  decline  of  two  per  cent.  The  com- 
missioner in  charge,  when  he  considers  that  only  two  states  out 
of  the  ten  show  a  general  decline  for  the  whole  thirty-three  years, 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  these  numbers,  marked  in  Table  A  as  (4), 
best  express  the  price  movement  of  these  three  grains  in  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  that  valley 
there  has  been  a  slight  and  yet  none  the  less  distinct  upward  trend 
of  average  prices  for  farm  products  in  thirty- three  years. 

DECLINE  IN  AVERAGE  VALUES  IN  THE  SEABOARD  STATES. 
TABLE  B. 


An  exhibit  of  the  index  ^numbers  for  the  prices  of  the  combined  crops  of  corn, 
oats,  and  wheat  in  the  seven  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  obtained  by  four  different  methods  of  calculation: 


Years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1862-66..  

103 

109 

107 

100 

1867-70  

116 

119 

111 

117 

1871-74  

111 

114 

108 

110 

1875-78.....  

95 

94 

90 

93 

1879-82  

110 

109 

102 

108 

1883-86.....  

89 

91 

85 

91 

1887-90...........  

86 

89 

83 

89 

1891-94..........  

85 

87 

80 

85 

These  index  numbers  have  been  calculated  by  the  same  methods 
as  explained  in  Table  A.  They  show  the  effect  of  changed  freight 
rates  in  reducing  the  seaboard  values  of  all  farm  products  and  the 
special  effect  of  new  processes  of  milling  upon  the  winter  wheat 
prices  of  these  same  states.  The  fall  of  prices  in  the  several  states 
in  this  group  can  be  noted  in  Table  (d). 
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NO  GENERAL  PALL  IN  NATIONAL  PRICES  SINCE  1873, 
TABLE  C. 


An  exhibit  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  gold  farm  values  for  the  combined  crops 
of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  in  the  seventeen  states  given  in  Tables  A  and  B,  obtained 
by  four  different  methods  of  calculation : 


Yeaes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1862-66  

109 

111 

117 

102 

1867-70  

135 

131 

130 

125 

1871-74  

119 

116 

117 

113 

1875-78  

98 

99 

97 

98 

1879-82  

127 

126 

124 

121 

1883-86  .'  

94 

98 

97 

91 

1887-90   ... 

97 

102 

101 

103 

1891-94  

99 

102 

102 

99 

In  two  of  these  sets  of  index  numbers  the  period  1891  to  1894 
exhibits  a  decline  of  one  point  from  the  price  of  1872.  The  other 
index  numbers  show  an  advance  of  two  per  cent  from  that  price. 
All  show  a  decline  from  1867  to  1872,  after  which  the  general  level 
remains  unbroken  save  for  the  exception  of  the  period  of  high 
prices  from  1879  to  1882.  These  figures  are  for  the  large  group 
of  seventeen  states  that  raise  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  corn, 
oats,  and  wheat  of  the  United  States.  They  reflect  fairly  well  the 
price  movement  of  farm  staples  for  the  nation.  They  show  that 
in  spite  of  all  disturbing  factors,  changing  railway  rates,  milling 
inventions,  and  the  like,  prices  in  the  United  States  are  fairly 
stable.  There  have  been  temporary  fluctuations.  They  rose  from 
1860  to  1867,  then  fell  to  1872.  They  rose  from  1879  to  1882  and 
fell  and  remained  on  a  level  until  the  panic  of  1893,  when  they  re- 
ceived a  tumble.  Prices  in  1895  are  about  the  same,  however,  for 
the  whole  country  as  in  1862,  1865,  and  1869.  They  did  not  fall 
below  the  level  of  1872  until  after  the  panic  of  1893. 

IOWA  AND  ILLINOIS  FARM  PRICES. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  average  values  in  large  groups 
of  states  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Those  values,  however  cal- 
culated, include  ordinarily  the  effect  of  all  the  forces  operating  in 
a  nation  to  modify  and  change  prices.  They  include  the  effect  of 
changing  railway  rates  and  all  kindred  influences.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  its  relation  to  the  financial  policy  of  this 
and  other  nations  requires  the  elimination  of  these  factors  so  far  as 
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possible,  that  we  may  discern  the  real  effect  of  the  changing  supply 
of  precious  metals  upon  prices.  The  central  states  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  best  exhibit  the  price  movement  when  unaffected  by  the 
influence  of  these  modern  factors  of  price  change  on  agricultural 
staples.  The  corrected  average  gold  farm  values  for  these  two 
states  and  the  index  numbers  are  herewith  presented. 

TABLE  D. 

An  exhibit  of  the  corrected  averages  gold  home  values  per  ton  and  the  index 
numbers  for  the  same  of  the  combined  corn,  oat,  and  wheat  crops  of  Iowa  and 
Illinois  : 


Ye  ibs. 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Value. 

Index  Numbers. 

Value. 

Index  Numbers. 

1862-66  

$12.72 

110 

$11.35 

136 

1867-70  

16.67 

144 

14.09 

168 

1871-74  

14.35 

124 

11.65 

139 

1875-78  

12.99 

112 

10.28 

123 

1879-82  

17.72 

153 

14.17 

170 

1883-86  

13.69 

118 

11.52 

138 

1887-90  

14.02 

121 

12.24 

146 

1891-94  

14.62 

126 

13.03 

156 

For  the  four  years  1891  to  1894  Illinois  had  an  average  value 
for  these  three  crops  of  twenty-six  per  cent  above  that  of  1872  and 
Iowa  had  one  of  fif  ty-six  per  cent  above.  Illinois  shows  an  advance 
of  fifteen  per  cent  and  Iowa  of  the  same  when  comparing  1862  to 
1866  with  1891  to  1894.  These  percentages  represent  the  real 
movement  of  prices  in  the  center  of  the  American  continent  where 
least  affected  by  local  temporary  causes.  They  show  the  trend  of 
prices  where  changing  railroad  rates  exert  the  least  influence.  In 
all  the  groups  for  the  various  crops  there  has  been  calculated  the 
amount  of  local  price  variation  due  to  local  and  transient  causes. 
That  variation  has  been  subtracted  from  the  average,  and  the  result 
was  assumed  to  show  the  trend  of  prices  in  the  several  groups 
apart  from  the  influence  of  these  local  causes.  In  Tables  (c),  (f), 
and  (h)  are  found  the  results  of  these  calculations  for  the  groups 
of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states.  The  index  numbers  for  the 
calculations  show  an  advance  in  price  movement  in  every  case,  as 
may  be  noted  in  the  following  summary: 
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TABLE  E. 

An  exhibit  of  the  index  numbers  showing  for  the  groups  of  ten,  seven  and  seven- 
teen states  the  price  movement  *fter  eliminating  the  influences  of  changing  railway 
rates  and  other  local  causes  affecting  prices: 


Years. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

126 

116 

123 

148 

129 

142 

1871-74   

128 

118 

125 

112 

110 

111 

159 

135 

152 

121 

115 

119 

1887-90   

134 

121 

130 

139 

124 

134 

The  advance  here  indicated  is  only  about  one-half  as  great  as 
for  Iowa  and  Illinois.  This  is  what  should  be  anticipated  when  a 
balance  is  struck  between  the  decline  in  the  East  and  the  greater 
advance  in  the  West. 


THE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCT  AND  ITS  VALUES. 

In  preceding  chapters  mention  has  been  made  of  the  decreased 
average  yield  per  acre  of  most  crops  to  be  noted  in  the  reports  of 
the  department  of  agriculture.  This  decrease  is  to  be  seen  in 
Table  (j),  giving  that  yield  from  1862  to  1895  inclusive.  Table  (k) 
gives  the  per  capita  product  of  the  three  crops  and  its  value.  To 
show  the  true  relation  of  these  crops  to  the  national  population  a 
correction  should  be  made  as  in  Chapters  II.  and  III.  to  allow  for 
the  changed  reported  yield  per  acre.  This  correction  is  made  in  the 
following  table: 

TABLE  F. 

An  exhibit  by  seven-year  periods  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  combined 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  the  per  capita  product  of  the  same  in  tons  and  its 
value  in  dollars,  as  shown  in  Table  (k)  and  as  the  same  appears  when  corrected,  to 


allow  for  changed  reported  average  yield  per  acre: 


Years. 

Average  Yield 
Per  Acre 
in  Tons. 

Per  Capita  Product. 

As  Given  in  Table. 

Corrected. 

Weight  in  Tons. 

Value. 

Weight  in  Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73   

1874-80   

881-87   

588 
589 
524 
537 

.985 
1.181 
1.223 
1.144 

$20.98 
21.31 
22.21 
18.79 

.926 
1.110 
1.284 
1.198 

$19.72 
20.03 
23.32 
19.35 

552 

1.143 

1867-94   
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The  corrected  and  uncorrected  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  • 
per  capita  product  in  tons.  The  corrected  figures  show  an  increase 
of  twenty-nine  per  cent  in  twenty-eight  years.  This  is  an  enormous 
increase  for  three  such  important  staples.  The  value  of  that  per 
capita  product  decreased  by  a  small  amount,  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  increased  product  was  in  the  sections  with  a  lower 
average  price. 
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TABLE  V.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  >ears,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  combined  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  corn,  oat, 
and  wheat  crops  of  the  ten  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total 
home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  simple  and  corrected 
average  home  or  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and 
index  numbers  showing  the  percentage  which  the  corrected  gold  values  each 
year  or  period  of  years  was  of  the  corresponding  gold  values  in  the  same 
states  for  the  year  1872. 

OHIO. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels.  Tons, 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Simple  Average  Value, 
in  Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Currency  Gold. 


Corrected 
Average 
Values 
Per  Ton. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874.80 
1881-87. 
1888-94 


577,607,081 
467,664,000 
539,925,000 
623,612,200 
661,706,215 
617,346,000 
573,629,000 
596,586,099 


|  577,607,0811 
j  875.857,000| 
11,118,588.6151 
11,055,597,8001 
|1,030,425,099| 


15,446.094 
12,055,516 
14,165,944 
16,342,700 
17,728,743 
16,074,150 
14,878,078 
15,711,046 

15,446,094 
22,688,782 
29,604,151 
27,698,854 
26,964,390 


426.975,842 ! 
347,085.820! 
296,372,390 
296,097,2911 
418,432,133 
2SO,347.110 
275,142,935 
2S0,048,10O 


1862-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862... 
1872... 
1895... 


426,975,812 
556,655,400 
584,381,050 
569,273,464 
483,215,865 


.4661  27.64 
.5S6|  28.79 
.4931  20.92 
.4511  18.12 

.632!  

.454|  

.4801  

.4691  


.466|  27.64 
,530 1  24.54 
.501|  19.74 

.5391  

.4691  


4,658,075,5951122,402,27112,620,501,6 


487,362,200!  12.777,700 
436,604,3571  11,410,873 
 1- 


113,519,490!  3,108,967 
145,043,0001  3,767,742 
156^403,2581  4,066,8681 


17.41| 
22.741 
18.79| 
17.21| 
23.61| 
17.44| 
18.49| 
17.82| 


Index 
Nos. 


17.41| 
20.44| 
18.95| 
20.55| 
17.92| 


18.11 
23.70 
20.23| 
18.38; 
22.80| 
17.33 
18.00 
17.13| 

i8.li; 

21.90| 
19.471 
20.111 
17.23! 


97 
127 
108 

98 
T°2 
93 
96 
92 

"  97 
117 
104 
108 
92 


INDIANA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78, 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 

1887-  90. 
1891-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 

1888-  94. 


585,394,804| 
479,306,000! 
437,836,0001 
584,775,2001 
655,847,106! 
682,294,9001 
629,963,0001 
699,238,8371 


16,142,743 
13,012,142 
11,850,172 
15,825,651 
17,932,660 
18,138,206! 
16,691,6241 
18,505,196| 


.  585,394,804 
807,559,000 
1,051,724,006 
1,117,947,200 
1,192,030,837 


1862-94.  4,754,655,847 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862.. 
1872.. 
1895.. 


454,495,200 
497,007,692 


118,176.369 
118,002,000 
167.625.85" 


16,142,7431 
21,886,864' 
28,637,4261 
29,815,670 
31,615,691 


128,098,394|2 


12,359,251| 
12,989,690| 


3,2S9,17Sj 
3,185,8581 
4,423,3671 


370,034,187,  .398 
316.703,330  .522 
232,338,520,  477 
249,128,940'  .405 
388,381,417!  .592 
279,921,652;  .410 
278,482,5971  .442 
301,144,4671  .431 

22  92 
24.34 
19.61 
15.74 

14.44 
19.23 
17.61 
14.95 
21.66 
15.43 
16.68 
16.27 

1 

15.891  99 
20.331  126 
17.90|  111 
15.83|  98 
20.491  127 
15.45]  96 
16.251  101 
15.661  97 
i 

370,034,1871        .398|  22.92 
483,936,150,        .499|  22.11 
509,321,6231        .465  17.79 
540,685,716         .  4841  

14.44 
18.42 
17.08 
18.13 
16.20 

15.89 
19.33 
17.17 
17.72 
15.69 
.  - 

99 
120 
106 
110 

97 

>,416,135,110         .  4491  18.86 

16.681  16.68 

103 

189,377,340  .407 
169,920,540  .342 

15.32 

14.94|  15.68 
13.081  12.79 
-I 

97 
79 

46,142,947  .269 
53,659,810  .357 
44,677.206  .267 

14.031        9.67|  "J0.35 
16.S4]       14.941  16.13 
  10.101  10.91 

64 
100 
68 
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TABLE  V.  (a)— Continued, 
ILLINOIS. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Simple  Average  Value, 
in  Dollaes. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Currency.  Gold 


188,461,835 
134,103,264 
196,001,059 
230,450,794 
214,450,141 
169,249,000 
195,402,000 
186,426,000 
266,995,000 
267,109,000 
285,461,0001 
207,411,000| 
195,525,000 
382,300,000 
294,440,000 
352,200,000 
313,847,490 
404,788,230 
364,358,163! 
269,649,000 
333,780,8001 
328.716,5001 
375,071,0001 
387,649,000 
341,029,000 
286,807,000 
449,016,000 
442,503,000 
276,428,0001 
381,000,000 
268,760,000 
259,899,961 
311,484,163 


5,126,652 
3,581,531 
5,263,487 
6,166,096 
5,701,055 
4,409,076 
5,138,62S 
4,849,616 
7,068,066 
7,067,460 
7,524,8661 
5,440,022 
5,153,056 
9,859,000 
7,715.200 
9,217,200 
8,175,433 
10,851,819 
9,568,588 
6,810,688 
8,260,776 
8,015,002 
9,388,900 
9,579,922 
8,360,148 
6,797,926 
10,990,760 
10,721.744 
6,926,454 
9,404,910 
6,681,264 
6,302,107 
7,470,578 


61,598,299 

95,479,608 
170,299,407 

86,083,435 
132,035,255 
145,199,300 
104,714,900 
104,665,620 
108,291,040 
105,620,560 

90,818,430 

87,122,380 
115,029,960 
141,043,000 
103,409,200 
122,744,000 

90,331,237 
157,699,126 
162,728,350 
163,648,400 
162,403,957 
129,643,200 
118,779,450 
109,884,990 
111,010,100 
113,039,320 
143,446,4S0 
116,418,937 
125,438,697 
147,783,414 
102,313,863 

80,316,764 
112,572,536 


.225 

.458 

.402 

.267 

.458 

.619 

.395 

.4631 

.367 

.367 

.283 

.377 

.523 

.327 

.330 

.343 

.288 

.390 

.447 

.607| 

.487! 

.394 

.317 

.283 

.325 

.394 

.319 

.263| 

.454| 

.387 

.381 

.309 

.361 


Corrected 
Average 
Values 
Per  Ton. 


Index 
Nos 


12.02 
26.66 
32.35 
13.96 
23.16 
32.93 
20.38 
21,58| 
15.32 
14.94 
12.07 
16.02 
22.32 
14.311 
13.40] 
13.32| 
 I 


8.28 
17.14 
14.98 

9.97 
17.21 
23.78 
15.02 
17.78| 
13.83 
13.70 
10.71 
14.37 
19.84 
12.68 
12.61 
13.12 
11.05 
14.53j. 
17.01|. 
24.03|. 
19.66|. 
16.18|. 
12.65|. 
11.47|. 
13.28'. 
16.631 . 
13.05|. 
10.86| . 
18.11|. 
15.71] . 
15.31|. 
12.74| . 
15.051. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
•1887-90. 
1891-94. 

963,467,0931  25,838,8211  545,496,004 
818,072,0001  21,465,386  462,870,860 
955,506,0001  25,185,4041  398,591.330 
1,342,787,4901  34,966,8331  457,527,437 
1,372,576,1931  35,491,8711  646,479,833 
1,432,465.5001  35,343,9721  469.317,740 
1,454,754.0001  35,436,884    498,348  ,-134 
1,221,144,1241  29,S67,851)|  442,986,577 
 1  

.355|  21.11 
.447|  21.56 
•  374|  15.83 
•323|  13.08 

.471|  

.3281  

.343|  

.363!....  

 1  

13.251  12.72 
17.05|  16.67 
14.211  14.35 
12.40|  12.99 
18.211  17.72 
13.28|  13.69 
14.06!  14.02 
14.83|  14.62 

110 
144 
124 
112 
153 
118 
121 
126 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

963,467,0931  25,838,8211  545.496,004 
1.578,053,0001  41,497.734  746,432,230 
2,307, 458. 883 1  60, 540,206 1    892,! )S4,873 
2,322,702,3001  57,213,3621    908,409,4]  7 
2,389,091,124]  58,506,817|  828.290,691 

 -|. 

.3551  21.11 
•394|  17.99 
.3711  14.75 

.391|  

•  3471  

13.25!  12.72 
14.99|  14.90 
14.141  14.33 
15.88|  15.89 
14.16!  14.13 

110 
129 
124 
137 
122 

1862-94. 

9,560,772,4001243,597,03013,921,613.215 

  — |-               i  — 

 1  

.3721  16.10 

 1  .._ 

14.60|  .  14.60 

126 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

960,487,4901  25,107,8331  316,484,437 
919,288,5201  22,676,644|  271,651,731 

 1  ^  [  — 

 .  1  

  1  12.51 

.295|  

12.201  12.79 
11.98|  11.94 

110 
103 

1862... . 
1872...  . 
1895...  . 

188,461,8351    5,126.651 1  61,598,299 
285,461,0001    7,524,8661  90,818,430 
347,904,3961    8,894,958|  78,762,431 

.2251  12.02 
•283|  12.07 
•226!  

 1  

8.28|  7.92 
10.71|  11.58 
8.; 85!  9.47 

68 
100 
82 
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TABLE  V.  {a). —Continued. 
MICHIGAN. 


Years. 

Total  Prc 
Bushels. 

(DUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Simple 
ii 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Average 
t  Dollars 

Perr 
Cur'ncy. 

Value 

ron. 
Gold. 

Corrected 
Average 
Values 
Per  Ton. 

Index 
Nos. 

1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

175,807,126 
164,556,000 
157,844,000 
231,866,200 
300,239,956 
298,752,600 
291,766,000 
297,806,461 

4,695,738 
4,324,612 
4,108,697 
6,018,701 
7,852,891 
7,625,969 
7,091,040 
7,258,656 

192,512,984 
161,816,340 
125,523,560 
151,606,757 
209,256,804 
159,399,791 
153,559,590 
146,798,619 

.690 
.777 
.714 
.621 
.697 
.534 
.526 
.493 

41.00 
37.42 
30.55 
25.19 

25.83 
29.56 
27.43 
'  23.93 
26.65 
20.90 
20.48 
20.22 

25.67 
29.20 
26.99 
24.46 
26.56 
20.65 
21.91 
20.18 

96 
109 
101 
91 
99 
77 
82 
75 

96 
106 
90 

85 
80 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

175,807,126 
283,936,000 
427,090,586 
505,478,170 
526,526,461 

4,695,738 
7,422,842 
11,193,093 
12,857.438 
12,807,193 

192,512,984 
256,146,770 
288,737,726 
295,088,516 
267,988,449 

.690 

.584 
.509 

41.00 
34.51 
25.80 

25.&3 
28.75 
24.77 
22.95 
20.92 

25.67 
28.47 
24.11 
22.76 
21.46 

1862-94. 

1,918,638,343 

48,976,304 

1,300,474,445 

.610 

26.55 

23.94 

23.94 

89 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

179,896,200 
185,570,800 

4,667,801 
4,811,194 

112,865,257 
116,618,657 

.611 
.628 

24.18 

23.68 
24.24 

23.85 
17.49 

89 
65 

1862... . 
1872...  . 
1895... . 

35,584,669 
40,171,000 
72,103,237 

961,129 
1,041,684 
1,770,185 

23,027,140 
30,610,330 
25,245,753 



.446 
.654 
.350 

23.96 
29.39 

16.51 
26.06 
14.26 

16.20 
26.85 
15.56 

[  61 
100 

58 

WISCONSIN. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

223,053,775 
217,278,000 
225,377,000 
305,532,400 
344,361,565 
354,976,900 
346,174,000 
346,671,448 

5,531,6461  178,742,768 
5,347,8181  164,652,920 
5,695,5341  142,510,220 
7,374,2801  143,049,548 
8,225,7851  187,675,739 
7,992,9891  140,231,383 
7,775,9061  137,259,113 
7,332,9311  125,258,311 

.505 
.599 
.568 
.445 
.545 
.395 
.397 
.361 

32.31 
30.79 
25.02 
19.40 

20.36 
24.32 
22.47 
18.43 
22.82 
17.54 
17.65 
17.08 

19.02 
22.75 
21.20 
18.22 
23.75 
18.04 
18.88 
17.73 

95 
114 
106 
91 
119 
90 
95 
89 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

223,053,775 
394,392,000 
530,254,565 
596,572,300 
619,152,448 

5,531,646 
9,827,136 
12,819,089 
13,661,449 
13,437,569 

178,742,768 
275,407,200 
263,931,981 
267,625,849 
233,672,204 

.505 
.581 
.478 
.449 
.377 

32.31 
28.03 
20.59 

20.36 
23.35 
19.77 
19.59 
17.39 

19.02 
21.71 
19.79 
20.15 
18.45 

95 
109 

99 
101 

92 

1862-94. 

2,363,425,088 

55,276,889 

1,219,380,002 

.465 

22.06 

19.80 

19.89 

100 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

238,532,400 
272,559,434 

5,767,080 
5,674,111 

103,131,548 
82,552,421 

.421 
.303 

17.88 



17.43 
14.55 

17.81 
14.92 

89 
75 

1862...  . 
1872... . 
1895...  . 

44,123,958 
60,033,000 
104,729,984 



1,117,748 
1,526,986 
2,193,429 

24,744,312 
36,742,930 
25,665,968 

.387 
.542 
.245 

22.14 
24.09 

15.25 
21.37 
11.70 

13.88 
19.96 
12.92 

70 
100 
65 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
TABLE  V.  (a).— Continued. 
MISSOURI. 


199' 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


294,782,655 
332,330,000 
417,509,000 
566,892,400 
763,411,066 
904,692,5001 
957,900,000 
825,252,014 


165,518,608 
196,887,220 
192,879,740 
191,027,264 
352,352,971 
292,621,624 

336, 590.  <;;;:; 

308,208,232 


294,782,655  |  8,112,726 
675,086,0001  18.210,038 
1,041,156,3661  27,895,5121 
1,477,078,600]  39,126,4841 
1,574,666,014|  41,958,512 1 


165.51 8. 60S 
336,661,220 
402, 11  -'Of, 
566,687,984 
565,100.27 


1862-94. 1 5,062, 769, 635 1 135, 303,272 1 2, 036,092,292 


1876-78.  | 
1893-95.1 


1862.. , 
1872.., 
1895... 


407,232,400|  10.874,571 1 
654,445,9291  17^418,4941 

92,72l,100|  2,552,2511 
130,286,000|  3,461,1981 
287,119,9151  7,709,785! 


139,050,264 
188,428,639 

27,028,254 
48,562,570 
62,548,020 


Simple  Average  Value 
in  Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton, 


Curncy.  Gold 


Corrected 
Average 
Values 
Per  Ton. 


.353 

20.40 

.468 

21.63 

.415 

17.42 

.320 

12.63 

.462 

.323 

.351 

.373 

.353 

 :  1 

20.40 

.416 

18.49 

.371 

14.421 

.384 

.359 

:j 

.376 

15.05'| 

.332 

.288 

12.79j 

.201 

10.591 

.331! 

14.03| 

.218 

 1 

12.85! 
17.09| 
15.641 
12.00| 
17.22| 
12.16| 
13.271 
14.00| 
-I- 


Indejc 
Nos. 


14.01 
17.93 
15.36 
11.681 
16.541 
12.26; 
13.41| 
13.94| 


12.85 
15.40 
13.84 
14.48 
13.47 

14.08] 

12.47'| 
10.82| 

729| 
12.44| 
S.ll| 


14.011 
15.98 
14.051 
14.31  i 
13.56! 

1408|" 

 1- 

11.771 
10.89] 

8.081 ' 
13.97| 
8.581 


100 
128 
110 
84 
118 
88 
96 
100 

100 
114 
101 
102' 
97 

101 

84 


58 
100: 
61 


KANSAS. 


1862-66.| 
1867-70.1 
1871-74.| 
1875-78. ! 
1879-82.1 
1883-86.1 
1887-90.1 
1891-94.1 


35,096,562| 
69,432,000 
163,370,000 
460,969,400 
548,483,180 
821,637,000 
764,677,000 
789,363,839 


976,358 
1,891,904| 
4,283,4631 
12,447,1371 
15.031,1061 
21,889,3441 
19,758,3881 
20,837,190 


20,852,458 
42,255,440 
70,212,450 
136,835,856 
238,155,565 
231,076,092 
236,833,280 
294,184,68] 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


35, 
199, 
749, 
1,239, 
1,429, 


096,562) 
435,000| 
298,1801 
353,4O0| 
845,839| 
-I- 


976,3581 
5,316,3461 
20,274,7691 
32,964,022| 
37,583,395 


20,852,458 
85,747,630 
254,789,109 
422,573,184 
486,443,441 


1862-94.  |3,653,028,981|  97^14,89011,270,405,822 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


362, 
552. 


-I 

039,4001 
478,143 


9,766,057  105,858,656 
14,712,636  179,215,349 


1862... 
1872... 
1895... 


I  37 
I  257 


113,7251 
870,000| 
755,304! 


198,426 
991,662 
,902,076 


2,360,361 
10,917,400 
76,854,648 


•  374|  21.36! 
.3581  16.13 
•326|  12.57 

.3411  

.3401  


13.46| 
17.64| 
14.72| 
10.44| 
15.841 
10.561 
11.99| 
14.11| 


-285|  10.84 
.324| 


11.901 
11.01! 


-I  ■ 
.229) 
.2561 
.298| . 


10.57| 
12.181 


8.20| 
9.77| 
11.141 


16.72 
18.48 
15.27 
10.51, 
15.96! 
11.13| 
12.33| 
13.37! 


340|       13.08|       12.78)  12.781 


10.47! 
12.24! 


126 
139- 
115 

79 
120 

84 


101 


13.46 



16.72 

126 

13.44 

15.01 

113 

12.07 

12.09 

91 

12.82 

13.24 

100 

12.94 

12.45 
 _ 

94 

9.88 
13.291 
11.42 


96 

79 
92 

74 
100 

86 
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TABLE  V.  (a).— Continued. 
IOWA. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882., 
1883., 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


66,937,482 
54,949,224 
77,224,416 
88,703,735 
80,649,256 
85,883,000 
101,232,000 
121,000,0001 
130,200,0001 
137,353,0001 
144,003,0001 
160,930,0001 
169,278,0001 
217,800,0001 
181,350.0001 
235,810,0001 
244,030,1601 
255,232,4801 
343,293,4151 
233,971,0001 
2n3, 592,960! 
265,551,4001 
362,520,0001 
347,546,0001 
309,756,0001 
284,721,0001 
369,518,000! 
470,448,000| 
322,877,0001 
481,041,0001 
303,319,0001 
354,029.6051 
188,638,0821 
495,124,7661 


1,810,664 

I,  470,744 
2,075,824 
2,367,014 
2,138,393 
2,242,324 
2,687,896 
3,207.0001 
3,490,4101 
3,643,476 
3,837,036 
4,321,680 
4,571,800 
5,822,000 
4,858,000 
6,174,300 
6,433,733 
6,765,006 
9,079,504 
6,078,476 
6,520,159 
6,669,634 
9,269,3001 
8,895,336| 
7,796,630! 
7,133,278 
9.589,816 

12,021,082 
8,221,874 

12,293,396 
7,357,354 
8,780,949! 
4,144,662 

II,  695,194 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87, 
1888-94 


1862-94 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862.. 
1872.. 
1895.. 


368 

611 

878 
1,086 
1,285 
1,447 
1,327 


464,1131 
315,0001 
564,0001 
990,160 
089,885 
,373,100 
,564,000 
,027,687 


368,464,113 
880,601,000 
1,646,794,085 
2,057,658,360 
2,489,870,687 

7,443,388,245' 


661,190,160 
1,037,792,453 


9,862,639 
11,627,630 
16,373,992 
23,288,033 
28,443,145 
32,630,900 
36,966,050 
32,576,361 


9,862,639| 
23,429,822 
43,704,343 
52,362,813 
62,409,133 


191,768,750 


17,466,033 
24,620,805 


18,200.542 
26,456,008 
59,320,490 
35,748,066 
50,293,541 
52,610,200 
58,120,000 
48,917,840 
59,467,150 
44,624,610 
40,315,460 
65,651,100 
79,266,800 
71,078,000 
53,352,500 
79,294,700 
4S,244,768 
83,198,310 
106,338,418 
109,997,600 
99,309,413 
97,171,520 
94,959.440 
91,026,500 
94,081,256 
98.447,950 
100,760,280 
95,651,781 
137,665,190 
154,278,427 
93,343,471 
93,254,894 
69,009,373 
85.627,102 


190,018,647 
219,115,190 
229,857,970 
251,969,968 
398,843,741 
377,238,716 
432,525,201 
409,886,165 


Simple  Average  Value 
in  Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


190,018,647 
369,706,360 
520,773,496 
684,093,679 
743,963,416 


2,509,455,598 


181,891,968 
247.891,369 


66,937,482|  1,810,666 
144,003,000!  3,837,036 
.|   495,124,766!  11,695,195 


18,200,542 
40,315,460 
85,627,102 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


.187 
.309 
.369 
.287 
.463 
.499 
.356 
.344 
.365 
.290 
.2481 
.366 
.416 
.289 
.293 
.335 
.197 
.325 
.313 
.407 
.391 
.366 
.262 
.233 
.303 
.346 
.272 
.203 
.426 
.321 
.308 
.263 
.365 
.177 


.324 
.402 
.336 
.277 
.367 
.301 
.293 


.324 
.352 
.306 
.333 
.299 


.317| 


10.05 
17.98 
28.57 
15.10 
23.51 
16.94 
22.32 
15.25 
17.03 
12.25 
10.50 
15.21 
17.33 
12.21 
10.99 
12.84 


Gold. 


19.27 
18.84 
14.04 
10.86 


19.2 

15.78 

11.94 


13.09 
10.41 


.2391 


.173|. 
.2481 


10.05 
10.501 


Corrected 
Average 
Values, 
Per  Ton. 


6.92 
11.56 
13.21 
10.78 
17.48 
12.23 
16.45 
12.56 
15, 
11.23 

9.31 
13.62 
15.411 
10.81| 
10.34| 
12.641 

7.49| 
12.29| 
11.71| 
18.091 
15.23| 
14.511 
10.24| 
10.231 
12.06| 
13.80| 
10.511 

7.781 
16.74| 
12.55| 
12.69| 
10.601 
10.651 

7.321 


Index 
Nos. 


12.16 
11.04 
12.58 
10.45 
14.02 
11.56 
11.70 
12.58 


12.16 
13.23 
11.29 
13.08 
11.92| 


11.35 
14  09 
11.65 
10.28 
14.17 
11.52 
12.24 
13.03 


11.35 
12.25 
11.20 
13.07 
12  57 


136 
168 
139 
123 
170 
138 
146 
156 


12.371  12.37! 


136 
146 
134 
156 
150 

148 


10.15 
10.07 


7.32 
9.31 


9.75 
10.22 


6.59 
7  76 
8.37 


116 
122 

~~79 
93 
100 
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TABLE  V.  (a,).— Continued. 
MINNESOTA. 


Years. 

Total  Pr 
Bushels. 

ODUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Simple 
i 

Per 
Bushel. 
Gold. 

AVERAGH 

n  Dollar 
Per 
Cur'ncy. 

Value 
s. 

Ton. 
Gold. 

Corrected 
Average 
Values, 
Per  Ton. 

Index 
Nos. 

1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78'. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

1 

39,224,609 
118,570,000 
157,064,000 
210,487,246 
301,752,791 
375,138,500 
404,950,000 
442,815,311 


993,904 
3,022,364 
4,068,088 
5,383,235 
7,628,623 
9,058,403 
9,526,112 
10,472,685 

24,862,353 
84,123,030 
96,274,890 
116,687,555 
187,501,056 
160,375,954 
183,280,741 
188,806,033 

.399 
.560 
.550 
.526 
.621 
.428 
.453 
.426 

25.01 
27.83 
23.67 
21.68 

15.76 
21,99 
21.26 
20.60 
24.58 
17.70 
19.24 
18.03 

16.41 
22.06 
20.54 
20.07 
24.23 
17.79 
20.64 
18.18 

87 
116 
108 
106 
128 

94 
109 

96 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

39,224,609 
235,613,000 
392,188,937 
630,226,600 
752,749,311 

993u904 
6,060,808 
10,066.039 
15,2797280 
17,753,383 

24,862,353 
156,712,440 
225,357,181 
301,564,604 
333,415,034 



.399 
.554 
.552 
.479 
.443 

25.01 
25.86 
22.39 

15.76 
21.54 
21.49 
19.74 
18.78 

16.41 
21.36 
20.87 
19.83 
19.07 

87 
113 
110 
105 
101 

1862-94. 

2,050,002,4571  50,153,414 

1,041,911,612 

 1 

.488 

20.77 

19.931 

19.93 

105 

1876-78.1 
1893-95.  | 

162,947,246 
384,442,140 

4,153,715 
8,987,434 

86,052,755 
123,861,366 

.514 
.322 

20.72 

20.201  19.95 
13.781       13  95 

105 
74 

1862...  .  I 
1872.. .  .  1 
1895...  .| 

 1 

9,845,242 
40,647,000 
179,535,929 

246,312 
1,071,008 
4,222,233 

4,063,001 
24,591,020 
46,967,678 

 H 

.422 
.536 
.262 

i 

16.50 
22.96 
 1 

 1  

11.37|  12.13 
20.37|  18.94 
11.12|  11.43 

i  i 

64 
100 
60 

NEBRASKA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


7,515,271| 
24,806,000( 
44,146,0001 
193,169,4001 
349,302,767 
641,384,200 
609,411,000 
684,590,193 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


7.515,271 
59,889,0001 
361,710,3671 
966,309,0001 
1,158,901,193 


1862-94.  2,554,324,831 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


157,394,400 
414,696,982 


11,816,000 
180,383,789 


199,416! 
660,7541 
1,172,4281 
5,226,775] 
9,562,6311 
17^072,5201 
15,942,8001 
17,649,318| 


199,416 
1,595,508 
9,844,427 
25,766,762 
30,080,529 


67,486,642 


4,260,775 
10,676,203 


5,541,989 
12,521,450 
18,359,540 
46,585,056 
131,980,562 
159,934,106 
170418,771 
200.066,011 


5,541,989 
25,182,590 
103,457,822 
282,811,002 
334,423,082 


751,416,4S5 


37,846,556 
104,470,433 


315,964 
4,601,379 


3,629,540 
34,125,759 


.442 
.399 
.374 
.229 
.378 
.249 
.289 
.292 


.442 
.350 
.275 
.293 
.289 


.290 


.234 
.252 


I 

27.79 
18.95 
15.66 
8.91 


27.79 
15.78 
10.51 


11.13 


.2721 


11.49 


16.67| 
14.97 
14.06 

8.46 
13.80 

9.37 
11.07 
11.34 


16.671 
13.14| 
10.09! 
10.98! 
11.151 


11.00 


9.79 


10.19! 
7.42) 


17.81 
14.461 
12.061 

8.461 
13.43 

9.13 
11.25 
11.57 


17.81 
12.18 
9.90 
10.72 
11.43 


11.00 


847 
9.86 


*8.58 
8.39 
7.60 


212 
172 
144 
101 
160 
109 
134 
138 

212 
145 
118 
128 
136 


131 


101 
118 


102 
100 
91 


Estimated. 
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TABLE  V.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  inclu- 
sive of  the  combined  acreage  of  the  corn,  oat,  and  wheat  crops  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana'Illinois  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  together  with  the  total  product  of  said  crops  in  bushels  and  tons,  and 
the  total  gold  and  currency  values  of  the  same,  and  its  average  home  or  farm 
value  per  ton  and  bushel  in  gold  and  currency.  


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880 
1881. 
1882. 
1883 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1893. 

1894.  | 

1895.  | 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


23,883,097 
25,105,542 
25,615,693 
26,241,633 
28,328,175 
29,866,043 
29,456,007 
33,400,321 
35,036,190 
32,669,672 
34,998,301 
40,589,384 
44,541,854 
49,457,225 
52,655,248 
51,851,584 
56,706,500 
58,322,900 
69,835,438 
71,376,200 
68,987.587 
70,872,468 
73,867,316 
72,555,647 
76,503,251 
75,239,677 
78,175,455 
80,669,335 
73,820,799 
80,038,145 
78,101,742 
76,911,985 
67,210,813 
83,636,517 


62-661 
67-70| 
71-74| 
75-781 
79-82| 
83-861 
87-90 
91-94 


62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

62-94 
67-94 


129, 
127, 
152, 
210, 
268, 
293, 
307, 
302, 


174,140 
758,561 
799,211 
670,557 
522,125 
798,682 
905,266 
262,685 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


676,488,870 
506,283,261 
603,442,650 
760,330,534 
723,867,774 
653,408,000 
741,085,000 
794,239,000 
941,597,000 
929,123,000 
1,013,332,000 
917,637,000 
850,049,000 
1,327,505,000 
1,194,185,000 
1,393,954,346 
1,483,437,750 
1,638,584,690 
1,738,448,804 
1,313,151,000 
1,693,586,230 
1,692,611,500 
1,976,179,000 
1,967,625,000 
1,777,646,000 
1,548,225,000 
2,075,765,000 
2.326.522,000 
1,530,276,000 
2,265,043,000 
1,841,413,000 
1,730,538,145 
1,393,501,768 
2,248,686,433 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


129. 
236 
383 
509 
534 


174.140 
015,918 
370,749 
402,146 
,928,274 


1,792 
1,663 


891,227  44,019. 
,717,087|40,748 


3,270, 
3,130, 
3,710, 
5,399, 
6,383. 
7,414! 
7,480, 
7,230 


413,089 
329,000 
141,000 
082,096 
,770,724 
,061,500 
,788,000 
,495,913 


18,411,330 
13.611,467 
16,234,107 
20,324,339 
19,218,841 
17,089,496 
19,570,150 
20,803,224 
25,049,216 
24,535,256 
26,724,004 
24,164,534 
22,550,032 
34,783,900 
31,595,753 
36,589,170 
39,025,893 
43,801,515 
46,230,083 
34,127,344 
44,199,427 
43,190.724 
51,125,744 
50,309,896 
45,260,192 
38,535,606 
52,778,984 
59,138.696 
38,975,850 
58,039,568 
46,640,478 
43,678,516 
33,864,517 
56,479,475 

87,800,084 
82,512,086 
97,973,826 
141,994,716 
168,358,369 
189,886,556 
189,429,136 
182,223,079 


3,270 
5,990 
9,626 
11,969 
13,163 


413,089 
421,000 
164,590 
,023,730 
,  OSS,  913 


081,322 
668,233 


87,800,084 
157,935,880 
254,576,346 
306,748,933 
333,116,609 


67-78 
79-86 
87-94 

67-78 
79-82 
83-94 


67-80 
81-94 


76-78 
93-95 


491  228,329|12,239,552.096 
562',320,807|  13,797,832,224 
610,167,951  14,711,288,913 


12,23.  "52,096 
6,383,770,724 
22,125,345,413 


491,228,329 
268,522,125 
903,966,633 


619,386,667 
1,044,330,420 


15,616,585.590 
25,132,082,643 


1,140,177,852 
1,052,377,768 


322,480,628 
358,244,925 
371,652,215 


322,480,628 
168,358,369 
561,538,771 


412,512,226 
639,865,542 


161  213,332  4,071,577,0961  107,210,816 
227,759,315  |  5,372. 726, 346i  134.022.r>0,S 


Gold. 


Average  Value  in 


Cents  Per 
Bushel. 


271,924,964 

361,686,728 

602,562,178 

383,816,252 

500,565,718 

601,621,430 

477,287,920 

477,527,340 

451,594,910 

429,689,110 

407,446,900 

447,520,380 

518,264,220 

542,284,600 

472,594,120) 

561,678,254] 

464,958,698 

707,692,600 

779,360,574 

837,042,070 

834,973.577 

697,599,208 

625,543,980 

612,294,900 

615,026,080 

617,253,630 

710,694,000 

624,888,405 

755,606,260 

918,741,304 

687,731,1  ~~ 

554,239,458 

536,675,26 

531,764,360 


2,120,555,840 
2,008,031,600 
1,802,920,610 
2,041,515,672 
3,159,068,821 
2,550,464,168 
2,708,442,295 
2,697,387,196 


£§2 


187,356,300.  .4021. 276 
232,564,566  ~ 
278,986,288 
274,044,804 
371,920,328 
434,370,672 
351,761,197 
393,482,528 
407,790,204 
394,024,914 
361,405,400 
401,425,780 
460,736,892 
480,464,156 
444,711,068 
553,253,080 
464,958,698 


.741 

998 
505 
692 
921 
644 
.601 
480 
402 
402 
v  : ! 
610 
396 
.403 
.403 
.313 


1,344,872,1 
1,587,404,601 


459 
444 
.360 
513 
.665 
474 
495 
433 
.424 
.356 
.437 
.542 
.361 
.372 
.397 
.313 
.432 
.448 
.637 
.493 
.412 
.316 
.311 
.346 
.392 
.342 
.268 
.494 
.405 
.373 
.320 
.385 
.236 


10.18 
17.08 
17.18 
13.48 
19.35 
25.41 
17.97 
18.91 
16.27 
16.06 
13.52 
16.61 
20.43 
13.81 
14.07 
15.12 
11.91 
16.16 
16.86 
24.53 
18.89 
16.15 
12.24 
12.17 
13.59 
16.02 
13.47 
10.57 
19.38 
15.83 
14.75 
12.69 
15.85 
9.42 


2,120,555,840 
3,292,687,990 
4,046,833,066 
4,839,733,445 
4,788,575,861 


19,088,386,202 
16,967,830,362 


5,852,467,882 
5,709,532,989 
5,405,829,491 


5,852,467,882 
3,159,068,821 
7,956,293,6591 


1,617,592,986  .4861.436 
1,943,387,002  .  3781.360 
'.495 
.344 
.362 
.373 


.6491.411 
.641 1. 507 


l,344,872,28f  .649 
2,744,260^695  kko 
3,891,177,068 


17,608,619,355  .433|.400 
16,263,747,069  .417|.399 


550 
420 


411 

458 
,404 
,404 
,364 


5,148,384,589|.479|.420 

.  .  ...   j.... 1.414 

  1.367 


,148,384,589 


7,339,521,056]  6,635,437,763l.471|.4|4 


479|.420 
..  .|.495 
..  .|.359 


9,628,309,3061 


1,499,231,0721  1,462,922,8451 .372  .359 
1.622.679,0831  |.. .  .|.302 


15.31 
19.23 
16.51 
13.68 
18.76 
13.43 
14.30 
14.80 


15.31 
17.37 
15.28 
15.78 
14.41 


15.44 
15.45 


15.96 
15.94 
14.55 


15.96 
18.76 
14.17 


16.08 
15.05 


13.64 
12.11 
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TABLE  V.  (c). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for  the  com- 
bined crops  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  raised  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by 
different  calculations,  explained  in  the  table. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Per  Ton 
Obtained  By- 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division. 
(1) 

g  a 

O  ntl 
O  »  - 

in* 

|S  £  g 


Corresp< 
(1) 

)iiding  to 

(2) 



Column 

(3) 

Average 

of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Ten 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82.  

1883-86......  ..  . 

1887-90  

1891-94  

$15.31 
19.23 
16.51 
13.68 
18.76 
13.43 
14.30 
14.80 

$15.21 
18.65 
16.09 
13.80 
18.40 
13.95 
14.84 
14.92 

$13.53 
15.91 
13.75 
12.05 
17.13 
12.97 
14.38 
14.92 

113 
142 
122 
101 
139 
99 
106 
109 

Ill 
136 
118 
101 
135 
102 
109 
109 



126 
148 
128 
112 
159 
121 
134 
139 

—  

124 
144 
124 
103 
140 
106 
114 
118 

102 
130 
114 
100 
129 
102 
110 
105 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

15.31|  35.21 
17.37|  16.88 
15.28|  15.16 
15.781  16.03 
14.41!  14.74 
 1  

13.53 
14.29 
13.82 
14.98 
14.56 

1131  111 
1281  123 
113|  111 
117|  117 
107|  108 
i 

126 
137 
129 
139 
136 

124 
127 
114 
120 
115 

102 
120 
108 
110 
107 

1862-94  



15.44|  15.44 

i 

14.27 

114 

1131  133 

1181  126 

1876-78  

1893-95  



13.64!       13.311  11.68 
12.111       12.181  11.71 

 1  1  

101 
90 

 — I  

971  109 
891  109 

101 

98 

102 
91 

1862  

1872  

10.181  1  

13.52!       13.67|  10.74 

 ;  1  .  

75 
100 

 !.  I            751  65 

100|        100|          100|  100 
i             i  i 

1895   ... 

9.42!       1037!  9.89 

70|          76|          92            77 1  79 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  V.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  combined  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  corn, 
oat,  and  wheat  crops  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value 
of  the  same  in  currency  and  its  simple  and  corrected  average  home  or  farm 
values  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  index  numbers  showing 
the  percentage  which  the  corrected  gold  values  each  year  or  period  were  of 
the  corresponding  gold  values  in  the  same  state  for  the  year  1872. 

NEW  YORK. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Simple  Average, 
in  Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Currency.  Gold 


Corrected 
Average 
Values 
Per  Ton. 


Index 

Nos. 


1862... 
1SG3... 
1864... 
1865... 
1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
18S7... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80 
1881-87. 
1888-94 


81,063,823 
81,063,823 
69,272,223 
S6,575,821 
89,395,649 
65,750,000 
54,407,000 
60,100,000 
58,205,000 
59,682,000 
57,248,000 
52,287,000 
56,270,000 
61,450,000 
70,775,000 
83,500,000 
84,228,400 
73,378,000 
80,509,198 
69,089,000 
73,400,700 
67,619,300 
76,548,000 
71,689,000 
73,742,000 
66,755,000 
72,749,000 
65,413,000 
50,302,000 
74,607,000 
64,548,000 
52,310,270 
50,472,198 
70,981,593 


407,371,339 
238,462,000 
225,487,000 
299,953,400 
296,376,898 
289,598,300 
255,219,000 
241,937,468 


407,371,339 
407,679,000 
510,110,598 
498,843,000 
430,401,468 


1,768,204| 
1,768,204 
1,532,762 
1,865,134 
1,879,839 
1,401,500 
1,240,390 
1,327,300 
1,292,254 
1,298,954 
1,240,708 
1,147,554 
1,230,258 
1,293,000 
1,520,900 
1,787,600 
1,845,692 
1,596,940 
1,799,424 
1,498,260 
1,598,694 
1,404,555 
1,675,062 
1,564,310 
•  1,604,286 
1,490,918 
1,568,750 
1,417,314 
1,140,076 
1,607,534 
1,359,406 
1,115,875 
1,061,967 
1,454,091 


8,814,143 
5,261,444 
4,917,474 
6,447,192 
6,493,318 
6,248,213 
5,617,058 
5,144,782 


8,814,14 
8,948,660 
11,073,814 
10,836,085 
9,270,922 


1862-94.  2,254,405,4051 
1867-94.  1,847,034,0661 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862.. 
1872.. 
1895...  . I 


52,391,113 
72,951,592 
97,220,099 
75,324,876 
92,942,982 
76,400,000 
59,592,960 
50,530,500 
46,972,830 
45,446,550 
38,310,700 
35,505,240 
44,445,510 
37,487,000 
43,863,000 
46,036,000 
39,994,168 
44,865,040 
48,255,202 
48,638,530 
47,704,695 
38,531,903 
38,824,800 
37,085,600 
35,954,730 
33,943,000 
38,515,400 
29,591,461 
32,359,922 
41,125,428 
32,696,985 
22,656,139 
24,180,448 
25,857,683 


238.503,4001 
173,764,0611 


48,943,624  1,550,344,403 
40,129,481  1,159,513,741 
 1- 


81,063,8231 
57,248,0001 
70. 981.. ".93' 


5,154,1921  129,893,168 
3,631,932  72,694,270 


52,391,113 
38,310,700 
2r..  857. 083 


1,768.204 
1,240,708 
1,454.091 


I 

.458 
.579 
.650 
.621 
.772 
.8391 
.8071 
.692| 
.7291 
.696 
.594 
.609 
.702 
.540 
.583 
.543 
.4751 
.610| 
.6001 
.7041 
.  662 1 
.5681 
.5071 
.517| 
.4871 
.508| 
.5291 
.452 
.643 
.545 
.507 
.4331 
.4791 
.364| 
 1 


29.63 
40.13 
60.16 
40.38 
49.44 
55.00 
48.04 
38.13 
36.27 
34.99 
30.88 
30.94 
36.13 
28.99 
28.84 
25.75 
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TABLE  V.  (d).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 

Total  Pr 
Bushels 

ODUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Sim 
i 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

ple  Aver 
n  Dollar 

Per 

Currency. 

AGE, 
S. 

Ton. 
Gold. 

Corrected 
Average 
Values 
Per  Ton. 

Index 

Nos. 

1862-66.1  434.825,817 
1867-70.1  392,014,000 
1871-74.1  339,020,000 
1875-78.1  391,498,400 
1879-82.|  403.500,900 
1883-86.1  385,685,400 
1887-90.!  360,488,060 
1891-94.  |  355,708,163 
 1  

1  ! 

9,815,387)  393.794,690 
8,736,658  347,323,080 
8,179,7001  254,413.460 
9.360,484|  228,792,718 
9,766,429  !  269,146.042 
9.200,4881  209,227,492 
8.716,3961  193,000.624 
8,672,149|  190,828,802 

.574 
.699 
.673 
.556 
.667 
.542 
.535 
.536 

1       40  1 2 
39.75 
31.10 
24.44 

j  25.45 
31.35 
27.91 
23.24 
27.56 
22.74 
22.14 
22.00 

25.95 
31.47 
28.13 
25.86 
26.30 
22.77 
22.41 
21.78 

yn 
115 
103 
94 
96 
83 
82 
79 

1862-66.1  434,825,817 
1867-73.!  652,970,000 
1874-80.1  682,547,700 
1881-87.1  668,812,000 
1888-94.  |  623,585,223 

9,815,3871  393,794,690 
15,004,5781  539,276,890 
16,505.663  423,342,770 
15,947,145  391,776,732 
15,174,918j  338,338,726 

.574 
.683 
.595 
.585 
.543 

40.12 
35.94 
25.65 

25.45 
29.74 
24.60 
24.57 
22.29 

25.95 
29.85 
24.49 
24.60 
22.27 

95 
109 
89 
90 
81 

1862-94.  (3,062,740,740 

72,447,691 

2,086,529,808 



.598 

28.80 

25.29|  25.29 

92 

1876-78.1  300,798,400 
1893-95.1  266,481,584 

7,1S2,484 
6,456,427 

170,339,718 
120.991,266 

.552 
.454 

23.71 

23.12|  22.81 
18.74|  18.74 

83 
68 

1862....!  80,610,012 
1872....  |  87,112,000 
1895....  |  100,505,421 

1 

1,877,582 
2,083,802 
2,416.629 

48,968,967 
59,319,760 
40,131,429 

.419 
.604 

1 

26.08 
28.47 

 1  

17.97|  17.69 
25.25 1  27.41 
16.60|  16.53 

1 

65 
100 
60 

KENTUCKY. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

i 

189,455,204 
259,379,000 
276,739,000 
285,999,500 
347,457,322 
403,819,300 
350,635,000 
376,290,284 

1 

5,144,429 
7,020,346 
7,513,216 
7,718,661 
9,511,832 

10,962,836 
9,532,272 

10,120,339 

1 

123,949,770 
156,145,580 
145,158,800 
118,691,844 
187,223,254 
169,149,189 
159,661,712 
166,139,738 

.411 
.477 
.468 
.394 
.539 
.419 
.455 
.442 

24.09 
22.24 
19.32 
15.38 





15.14 
17.63 
17.24 
14.58 
19.68 
15.43 
16.75 
16.41 

1  ■ 

16.83 
18.42 
16.40 
14.55 
19.29 
15.49 
16.51 
17.10 

105 
115 
103 

91 
121 

97 
103 
106 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

189,455,204 
474,787,000 
528,066,522 
648,340,600 
649,125,284 

5,144,429 
12,850,748 
14,358,017 
17,612,588 
17,558,149 

123,949,770 
263.736,080 
235,316,440 
319,091,817 
284,025,780 

.4111  24.09 
•460!  20.52 
•  427!  16.39 

.492|  

.438|  

15.14 
17.00 
15.70 
18.12 
16.18 

16.83 
17.67 
15.69 
17  90 
15.94 

105 
111 
98 
112 
100 

1862-94. 

2,489,774,610 

67,523,931 

1,226,119,887 

•452|  18.16 

16.661       16.66  ~  104 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 
— ,  

214,878,460 
299,190,395 

5,785,752 
7,999,874 

84,723,242 
114,336,961 

36,955,070 
34,907,605 

.384 
.382 

14.64 

 1 

-  ' 

14.28 

14.29 

14.58 
14.33 

91 
90 

1862...  .j  

1872....  |  78,155,000 
1895....  |  117,261,970 

: 

"  2,122,844 
3,142,551 

•  418|  17.41| 
.298!  I 

!  1 

""15.44 
11.11 

""  15.99 
15.92 

ioo 

100 
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TABLE  V.  (d).— Continued. 


VIRGINIA. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

SlMf 

II 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

le  Average, 
i  Dollars. 

Per  Ton. 

Corrected 
Average 
Values 
Per  Ton. 

Index 
Nos. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Currency. 

Gold. 

1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

38,946,428 
132,581,000 
119,809,000 
139,704,740 
182,798,262 
175,136,100 
200,956,000 
185,769,203 

976,220 
3,430,760 
3,169,726 
3,624,977 
4,927,181 
4,593,040 
5,252,140 
4,952,959 

34,744,740 
122,089,120 

90,516,920 

83,303,903 
115  333,673 

96!353,982 
103,313,564 

95,641,887 

.598 
.728 
.678 
.567 
.631 
.550 
.514 
.515 

35.59 
35.59 
28.55 
22.98 

23.87 
28.12 
25.62 
21.85 
23.41 
20.98 
19.67 
19.31 

28.03 
26  80 
24^66 
20.46 
23.54 
21.38 
20.49 
19.47 

115 
110 
101 
84 
96 
87 
84 
80 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

38,946,428 
223,049,000 
263,475,542 
317,111,560 
333,118,203 

976,220 
5,822,638 
6,942,193 
8,358,373 
8,827,579 

34,744,740 
191,280,340 
158,422,464 
183,401,654 
173,448,681 

.598 
.714 
.575 
.578 
.521 

35.59 
32.85 
22.82 

23.87 
27.35 
21.83 
21.94 
19.65 


28.03 
26.84 
20.87 
22.45 
19.29 

115 
110 
85 
92 
79 

91 

1862-94. 

1,175,700,733 

30,927,003 

741,297,879 

.588 

23.97 

22.36 

22.36 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

106,171,740 
140,122,985 

1,738,653 
3,704,960 

60,982,173 
62,547,572 

.560 
.446 

35.07 

1  

34.20 
16.88 

20.06 
17.00 

82 
69 

1872... . 
1895...  . 

28,705,666 
47,237,802 

1 

767,536 
1  1,238,168 

22,461,580 
18,730,795 

1 

1  15.13 

1 

15.42)  63 

!  1 

GEORGIA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

17,953,819 
128,333,000 
114,675,000 
125,220,280 
138,171,014 
154,096,500 
159,886,000 
175,603,512 

493,427 
3,552,806 
3,078,616 
3,264,013 
3,585,743 
4,035,309 
4,175,404 
4,585,573 

28,304,315 
134,577,330 
107,174,980 

93,280,074 
107,449,283 
100,808.055 
100,146,358 
105,980,738 

1.015 
.826 
.830 
.707 
.778 
.654 
.626 
.604 

57.35 
37.88 
34.81 
28.58 

36.94 
29.85 
30.91 
27.13 
29.97 
24.98 
23.98 
23.11 

37.32 
30.93 
30.97 
26.55 
28.96 
24.86 
24.06 
23.28 

132 
109 
109 
94 
102 
88 
85 
82 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

17,953,819 
211,343,000 
219,056,094 
271,729,700 
293,856,512 

493,427 
5,794,300 
5,700,0S2 
7,108,345 
7,674,737 

28,304,315 
211,210,200 
170,596,610 
188,166,542 
179,443,466 

1.015 
.829 
.747 
.692 
.611 

57.35 
36.45 
29.93 

36,94 
30.24 
28.71 
26.47 
23.38 

37.32 
30.94 
27.68 
26.25 
23.56 

132 
109 
98 
93 
83 

1862-94. 

1,013,939,125 

26,770,891 

777,721,133 

.7141  29.05 

i 

27.031  27.03 

96 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

97,970,280 
138,241,661 

2,544,112 
3,614,297 

67,770,074 
71,853,331 

.674 
.520 

26.63 


25.971  24.92 
19.88J  20.07 

88 
71 

1872.... 
1895...  . 

28,700,666 
50,321,044 

788,050 
1,331,504 

27,332,410 
21,572,246 

.429 

16'.20|  16.89 
1 

60 
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TABLE  V.  (d).— Continued. 
TEXAS. 


Years. 

Total  Pr 
Bushels. 

ODUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Sim 
i 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

ple  Aver 
n  Dollar 

Per 
Currency. 

AGE, 
3. 

ron. 
Gold. 

Corrected 
Average 
Values 
Per  Ton. 

Index 
Nos. 

1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-7S. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

23,228,272 
96,825.000 
108,989,000 
220,747,500 
235,932,652 
344,013,600 
389,361,000 
364,059,019 

641,074 
2,665,328 
3,016,788 
6,038,352 
6,283,522 
9,127,949 
10,324,808 
9,449,093 

22,690,262 
81,079,670 
85,580,500 
124,3S9,370 
167,293,423 
194,466,623 
190,373,391 
187,190,676 

.629 
.667 
.705 
.534 
.709 
.565 
.489 
.514 

35  39 
30i42 
28.36 
20.60 

22  78 
24.22 
25.45 
19  51 
26.62 
21.30 
18.44 
19.81 

23  11 
25.81 
27.23 
19.48 
26!  64 
21.24 
18.47 
19.51 

326 
141 
149 
106 
145 
116 
101 
106 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

23,228.272 
175,156,000 
364,669,352 
560,765,400 
659,287,019 

641,074 
4,835,560 
9,939,832 
14,856,856 
17,273,592 

22,690,262 
142,719,150 
226,562,621 
331,409,125 
329,682,757 

.629 
.682 
.597 
.591 
.500 

35.39 
29.51 
22.79 

22.78 
24.70 
21.90 
22.31 
19.08 

23.11 
26.42 
22.03 
22.23 
18.93 

126 
144 
120 
121 
103 

1862-94. 

1,783,106,043 

47,546,914 

1,053,063,915  .568 

22.15 

21.32 

21.32 

116 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

185,817,500 
301,541,139 

5,074,292 
7,877,400 

94,470,070 
131,005,967 

.496 
.434 

18.62 

18.15 
16.63 

18.01 
16.49 

98 
90 

1862. 

1872... . 
1895.... 

30,094,666 
124,634,166 

835,990 
3,318,876 

14,917,900 
38,659,663; 

1 

.340|  17.84 
.310|  

15.82 
11.65 

18.33 
12.20 

100 
67 

CALIFORNIA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

10,341,172 
64,280,000 
106,037,000 
136,557,250 
156,764,100 
167,164,400 
157,563,000 
160,279,349 

294,572 
1,844,418 
3,053,858 
3,931,383 
4,546,673 
4,866,617 
4,580,480 
4,674,186 

10,653,150 
63,037,790 
119,902,570 
148,607,550 
155,138,561 
126,584,618 
115,106,141 
107,936,338 

1.030 
.981 
1.131 
1.0S8 
.990 
.757 
.731 
.673 

36.17 
34.18 
39.26 
37.80 
34.12 
26.01 
25.13 
23.09 

1 

35.66 
34.20 
39.07 
37.62 
34.08 
26.06 
25.50 
23.13 

108 
104 
118 
114 
103 
79 
77 
70 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

10,341,172 
137,964,000 
249,701,850 
280,464,900 
280,514,349 

294,572 
3,963,904 
7,187,444 
8,171,291 
8,174,976 

10,653,150 
151,633,860 
264,009,936 
224,287.263 
196,382,509 

1.030 
1.099 
1.057 
.799 
.700 

36.17 
38.25 
36.73 
27.45 
24.02 

35.66 
38.12 
36.57 
27.53 
24.09 

108 
115 
111 

83 
73 

92 

1862-94. 

958,986,271 

27,792,187 

846,966,718 

.S83j  

30.47 

30.47 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

109,157,250 
116,401,045 

3,141,783 
3,406,840 

117,406,550 
65,050,129 

1,076 

.559 

37.37 
19.09 

37.17 

19.15 

113 

58 

1862.... 
1872.... 
1895.... 

10,341,172 
29,250,000 
44,044,696 

294,472 
843,200 
1,293,167 

10,653,150 
31,481,000 
25,913,929 

1.030 
.954 
.588 

36.17 
37.34 
20.04 

35.66 
33.02 
20.07 

108 
100 
61 
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TABLE  V.  (e) 


An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  combined  acreage  of  the  corn,  oat,  and  wheat  crops  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California, 
together  with  the  total  product  of  said  crops  in  bushels  and  tons  and  the 
total  gold  and  currency  values  of  the  same,  and  its  average  home  or  farm 
value  per  ton  and  bushel  in  gold  and  currency. 


Total  Product 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


1,122,122,121 
1,311,874,000 
1,290,706,000 
1,599,681,070 
1,761,001,148 
1,919,513,600 
1,874,108,060 
1,859,646,998 


26,179,251 
32,511,760 
32,929,378 
40,385,062 
45,114,698 
49,034,453 
48,198,558 
47,599,081 


1,122,122,121| 
2,282,948,0001 
2,817,627,658 
3,246,067,160 
3,269,888,058 


1862-94    12,738,652,997 

1867-94    11,616,530,876 


4,202,261,070 
3,680,514,748 
3,733,755,058| 


26,179,251 
57,220,388 
71.707,046 
82,890,682 
83,954,874 


321,952,241 
295,772,990 


1,004,967,589 
1,137,750,860 
966,455,230 
964,445,717 
1,191,048,603 
1,046,986,992 
996,011,r  " 
974,377,179 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel. 
Gold. 


1,004,967,589 
1,852,615,300 
1,783,196,761 
1,918,816,391 
1,722,447,702 


8.282.043,743 
7,277,076,154 


4,202,261,070| 
1,761,001,1461 
5,653,268,6581 


105,826,200  3,068,651,807 
94,149,151  2,238,035,595 
95,797,639  1,970,388,752 


3,068,651,807 
1,191,048,603 
3,017,375,744 


105,826,200 
45,114,698 
144,832,092 


5,100,575,658 
6,515,955,218 


128,927,4:-!4  3,635,812,061 
166,845,556!  3,641,264,093 


1,249,868,070) 
1,433,361,122] 


31,525,577 
36,626,681 


723,503,99 
636,966,536 


172  015,0071  3,940,258!  112,013,230 

339,264,000  8,682,1301  230,778,420 

554  201,144  14,173,5591  205,305,692 


.580 
.694 
.677 
.578 
.676 
.545 
.531 
.524 


Per  Ton. 


Currency  Gold 


38.39 
35.00 
29.35 
23.88 


.580 
.684 
.611 
.590 
.526 


.594 
.596 


.645 
.608 
.528 


.645 
.676 
.534 


.644 

.559 


Index 

Nos. 


24.65 
28.02 
26.66 
22.88 
26.40 
21.35 
20.66 
20.47 


38.39 
32.38 
24.87 


24  65 
27.28 
24.00 
23.15 
20.r,3 


103 
116 
111 
95 
110 


85 

103 
113 
100 
97 
81 


25.72 
24.60 


29.17 


23.5.1 
23.41 


25.63! 
23.77 ! 
20.591 


107 
99 
82 


29.17 


28.20 


25.63! 
26.40j 
20.831 


25.45 
21.82 


107 
110 
87 

106 
90 


22.381 
17.39 


90 
74 


19.59! 
23.991 
14.48! 


68 
100 

68 
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TABLE  V.  (f). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1S62  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values,  and  index  numbers  for  the 
combined  crops  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  raised  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  dif- 
ferent averages  and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calcu- 
lations, explained  in  the  table. 


Years. 

average  Values,  JPer  Ton, 
Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division. 
(1) 

Method 

for 
Correct- 

ing 
Averages 
Adopted 
in  this 
Eeport. 
(2) 

Allowing 

Influence 
of 

Changing 
Freight 
Rates, 
Per  Ton. 

(3) 

Correspo 
(1) 

nding  to  ( 

(2) 

Column 
(3) 

Average 

of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Seven 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, 
(a) 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

24.65 
28.02 
26.66 
22.88 
26.40 
21.35 
20.66 
20.47 

25.87 
28.07 
26.89 
22.37 
25.89 
21.54 
21.06 
20.59 

19.25 
21.43 
19.54 
18.20 
22.47 
19.11 
20.03 
20.59 

103 
116 
111 

95 
110 

89 
86 
85 

109 
119 
114 

94 
109 
91 
89 
87 

116 
129 
118 
110 
135 
115 
121 
124 

107 
111 
108 
90 
102 
85 
83 
80 

100 
117 
110 

93 
108 
91 

89 
85 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  



24.65 
27.28 
24.00 
23.15 
20.53 


25.87 
27.48 
23.54 
23.21 
20.62 

19.25 
19.88 
19.17 
20.47 
20.29 

103 
113 
100 
97 

SI 

109 
116 
99 
98 
87 

116 
120 
115 
123 
122 

107 

13S 
94 
91 
81 

100 
114 
98 
97 
86 

1862-94  |       23.551       23.49)  20.05 

 1  1   ! 

98]  99 

121 

92 

98 

1876-78  

1893-95  

22.38(       21.051  16.99 
17.39J       17.61)  17.24 

931  89 
721  74 

102 
104 

87 
69 

90 
74 

1862  

1872  

1895  

19.59|  j  

23.991       23.681  16.62 
14.48|       16.52  14.08 
1  1 

81|  

1001  100 
60|  70 

100 
85 

SOi  68 
100  100 
63  68 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method 
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TABLE  V.  (g). 


An  exhibit  for  years  and  various  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  combined  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  corn,  oat,  and 
wheat  crops  of  the  seventeen  states  included  in  Tables  V.  (a)  to  (f),  inclu- 
sive, together  with  its  total  currency  values  and  its  average  home  or  farm 
value  per  ton  and  bushel  in  gold  and  currency,  and  index  numbers  for  these 
values,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
.Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Nob. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Currency 

Gold. 

J.oD^-DO  ....... 

4,392,535,210 
4,442,203,000 
5,000,847,000 
6,998,763,166 
8,144,771,872 
9,333.575,100 
9,354,896,060 
9,090,142,911 

4,392.535,210 
8,273,369,000 
12,443,792,248 
15,215,0i)0,890 
16,432,946,971 

113,979.335 
115,023,846 
130,903,204 
182,379,778 
213,473,067 
238,921,009 
237,627,694 
229,822,160 

3,125,523,429 
3,145,782,460 
2,769,375,810 
3,005,961,389 
4,350,117,424 
3,597,451,160 
3,704,453,868 
3,671,764,375 

.453 
.502 
.499 
.410 
.534 
.385 
.396 
.439 

27.42 
27.35 
21  16 
16.48 

17.46 
21.72 
19.06 
15.72 
20.38 
15.06 
15.59 
15.98 

109 
135 
119 
98 
127 
94 
97 
99 

1871-74   

1875-78   

1883-86   

1887-90   

1891-94   

1862-66   

113,979.335 
215,156,268 
326,283,392 
389,639,615 
417,071,483 

3,125,523,429 
5.145,303,290 
5,830,029,827 
6,758,549,836 
6,511,023,563 

.453 
.520 
.451 
.444 
.396 

27.42 
23.91 
17.87 

17.46 
20.01 
17.20 
17.05 
15.61 

109 
124 
107 
106 
97 

1867-73  

1874-80   

1888-94   

56,757,734,319 
52,365,199,109 
16,441,813,166 
17,478,346,972 
18,445,038,971 

1,462,130,093 
1,348,150,758 
428,306,828 
452,394,076 
467,449,854 

27,370,429,945 
24,244,906,516 
8,921,119,689 
7,947,568,584 
7,376,218,243 

.443 
.442 
.478 
.455 
.400 

18.72 
17.98 
20.83 

17.22 
17.20 
18.35 
17.57 
15.78 

107 
107 
114 
109 

98 

1867-78   

1887-94   

1867-78   

16,441,813,166 
8,144,771,872 
27,778,614,071 

428,306,828 
213,473,067 
706,370,863 

8,921,119.689 
4,350,117,424 
10,973,669,403 

.478 

.534 
.395 

20.83 

18.35 
20.38 
15.54 

114 
127 

97 

1879-82   

1883-94   

1867-80   

1881-94   

20,717,161,248 
31,648,037,861 

541,439,660 
806,711,098 

10,975,333,117 
13,269,573,399 

.479 
.419 

20.27 

18.32 
16.45 

114 
102 

1876-78   

1893-95   

5,321,445,166 
6,806,087,468 

138,736,393 
170,649,189 

2,222,735,069 
2,259,645,629 

.407 
.332 

16.02 

15.63 
13.24 

97 

82 

848,498,877 
1,352,596,000 
2,802,887,577 

22,351,588 
35,406,134 
70,653,034 

383,938,194 
638,225,320 
737,070,052 

.312 
.421 
.263 

17.18 
18.03 

11.84 
16.09 
10.43 

74 
100 
65 

1872   

1895   
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TABLE  V.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  different  average  gold  farm  values  and  index  numbers  for  the 
combined  crops  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  raised  in  the  seventeen  states  in- 
cluded in  Tables  (a)  to  (f),  inclusive,  the  different  averages  and  index  num- 
bers having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations,  explained  in  the  table. 


1802  

.  I  11.84 



1872  

...  I  16.09 

15.87 

12.03 

1895  

...  I  10.43 

11.73| 

10.82 

74 
100 
65 


-l- 


100| 
74, 


100| 
90[ 


76 
1001 
711 


100 
75 


(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  V.  (i). 

An  exhibit  for  years  and  various  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  corn,  oat,  and  wheat  crops  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union  not  included  in  Tables  (a)  to  (g),  together  with  the  total  currency  values 
of  the  same  and  its  average  home  or  farm  values  per  ton  and  bushel  in  gold 
and  currency,  and  index  numbers  for  these  values,  the  year  1872  having  been 
chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-60 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1862-94 
1867-94 


515,754,782| 
1,203,198,800 

974,468,400 
1,198,493,190 
1,453,655,929 
1,771,291.3551 
2,090,424,94U| 
2,115,240,1911 

515,754.782! 
1,948,728,0001 
2,146,373,8391 
3,066,021,83^1 
3,645,649,131| 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


1867-80 
1881-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


11,322,527.5871 
10,806,772,805| 


3,376,160,390 
3,224,951,284 
4,205,665,131 


3,376,160,390 
1,453,655,929 
5,976,956,486 


4,095,101,839!' 
6,711,670,966) 


908,288,690 
1,626,204,698 


72,575,066 
261,867,100 
639,797,487 


13,009,099 
32,081,181 
26,087,393 
31,934.129 
38,715,916 
46,609,933 
54,727,464 
55,492,374 


13,009,099 
52,046,21^, 
57,278,617 
80,741,617 
95,581,943 


298,657,489 
285,648,390 


'.»0,102,703 
85,325,849 
110,309,838 


90,102,70;? 
38,715,916 
156,829,771 


109,324,830 
176,323,560 


24,154,422 
42,597,372 


1,775,836 
7,037,863 
16.783,031 


Total  Value 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.|  Gold. 


Index 
Nos. 


529,748,553 

.699 



40.72 

I  27.73 



111 

1,086,273,525 

.718 

33.86 

I  26.91 

108 

776,679,365 

.717 

29.77 

26.80 

107 

725,628,259 

.577 

22.72 

|  21.65 

87 

974,091,022 

.670 

|  25.16 

101 

965,717,991 

.545 

|  20.72 

83 

1,134,646,661 

.543 

|  20.73 

83 

1,071,783,160 

.507 

|  19.31 

77 

529,748,553 

.699 

40.72 

|  27.73 

111 

1,666,609,395 

.713 

32.02 

|  26.66 

107 

1,369,957,883 

.611 

23.92 

22.89 

92 

1,784,047,724 

.5821  

!  22.09 

88 

1,914,204,981 

.525 



20.02 

80 



7,264,568,536 

.597 

24.32 



22.63 

91 

6,734,819,983 

.592 

23.57 

22.40 

90 



2,570,581,149 

.666 

28.53 

25.01 

100 

1,939,809,013 

.601 

22.73 

91 

2,206,429,821 

.524 

20.00 

80 

2,570,581,149 

.666 

28.53 

 _ 

25.01 

100 

974,091,022 

.670 

22.58 

90 

3,172,147,812 

.530 

20.23 

81 

3,036,567,278 

.659 

27.77 



24.67 

99 

3,698,252,705 

i 

•551|  

20.97 



84 

529,327,7291  

21.91 

21.49 

86 

697,268,760 

.429 

16.37 



66 

31,906,414 

.348 

17.97 

14.24 

57 

198,420,055| 

.672 

25.01! 

100 

232,033,120 

.363 

13.83 

55 
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TABLE  V.  (j). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  combined  acreage  of  the  corn,  oat,  and  wheat  crops  of'  the 
nation  not  included  in  the  ten  states  of  Table  (a)  (commonly  referred  to  in 
this  report  as  Exterior  States),  together  with  the  total  product  of  said  crops 
in  bushels  and  tons,  and  the  total  gold  and  currency  values  of  the  same 
and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  and  bushel  in  gold  and  cur- 
rency. 


Years. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


1862.., 
1863... 
1864... 
1865... 
1S66... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870...  | 
1871...  | 
1872...  | 
1873...  | 
1874...  | 
1875...  | 
1876...  | 
1877...  | 
1878...  | 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1.885...  | 
1S86..  | 
1887...  | 
1888...  | 


1890., 
1891.. 
1892., 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 


7,338,985 
9,992,009 
11,442,898 
11,947,532 
30,267,078 
31,722,183 
33,557,107 
32,345,369 
31,395,773 
29,731,167 
30,387,663 
30,531,140 
32,359,503 
33,680,733 
37,364,045 
37,621,223 
40,163.560 
39,992,000 
46,657,098 
47,426.445 
52,233,843 
54,209,978 
56,593,266 
57,547,379 
59,655,615| 
60,715,732| 
61,831,7281 
63,242,896| 
60,668,487| 
61,665,128| 
58,142,171| 
57,026,9361 
57,277,4451 
60,365,051| 


Tons. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


70,988,502 
129,020,432 
123,009,473 
148,829,561 
1S6,309,386 
228,006,238 
246,458,843 
234,111,6S0 


244,590,073 
247,501,115 
263,694,770 
317,872,44a 
564,218,504 
606,051,400 
644,439,400 
628,761,900 
635,820,100 
549,240,400 
601,181,100 
566,231,700 
548,571,200 
640,017,500 
700,483,000 
719,191,800 
738,481,960 
721,835,050 
S95,420,9S7 
681,526,090 
915,874,950 
850,843,955 
915,742,000 
955,072,000 
969.147,000 
,023,8.83,0001 
,029, 628,  (XX) 
,028,445,000 
882,577,000 
,145,285,000 
964,035.0001 
923,944,5611 
941,622,6281 
,193,998,6311 


5,716,094 
5,823,762 
6,255,250 
7,459,363 
13,933,881 
15,255,874 
16,613,077 
16,101,087 
16,622,903 
14,251,448 
15,719,993 
14,702,219 
14,343,111 
16,639,192 
18,184.256 
18,430,582 
19,065,161 
18,822,615 
23,500,746 
17,492,403 
24,014,850 
22,012,572 
23,870,038 
24,686,936 
25,074.840 
26,480,660 
26,582,936 
26,763,320 
23,099,106 
29,812,44S 
25,011,544 
23,773,006 
24,494,45 
30,956,590 


1,637,876,903  39,188,350 


2,515,072,S00 
2,265,174,400 
2,798,174,260 
3,214,657,077 
3,690,804,955 
3,964,583,000 
3,974,887,189 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 

1881-  871 
1888-941 

1882-  94i!l 
1867-94|1 

1867-781 
1879-861 
1887-941 

1867-781  ' 
1879-821 

1883-  94| 

 1- 

1867-801 
1881-94| 
1876-78! 
1893-951 


70,988,5021  1,637,876,903 

219,670,4021  4,231,676,000 

267,838,1621  4,964,001.497 

388,382,2581  6,312,088,995 

419,854,7911  6,915,537,189 
•I 


64,592,941 
59,016,771 
72,319,191 
83,830,614 
95,644,386 
102,926.022 
103,091,455 


39,18S,350 
109,  266, 601 
128,985,668 
163,632,299 
179,536.817 


,366,734,115]24,061,180,5S4|620,609,730 
,295,745,613122,423,303,6811581,421,380 
I 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency,  Gold 


400,859,466 
414,315,624 
480,570,523 


7,578,421,4601195,928,908 
6,905,462,0321179,475,000 
~  939.420,1891206,017,477 


-I  


400, 859 , 466 1  7, 578, 421 , 460 1 19 5 , 928 , 903 
186,309,3861  3,214,657,077  ]  83,830,614 
708,576,761|11,630,225,144|301,661,863 

487, 508, 564 1  9 , 195 , 677 , 497  [ 238,252,264 
808,237,049 1 13, 227, 626, 1S4  343, 169, 116 
115,148,8281  2,158,156,7601  55,679,999 
174.669.432  !  3,059.565.8201  79  2^4  053 


143,919,644 

220,386,623 

358,852,371 

251,427,955 

560,129,549 

603,596,390 

553,904,740 

563,277,380 

503,245,875! 

4-11,568,640 

429,198,475 

424,433,195 

447,934,285 

437,242,250  i 

416,022,2901 

432.322,475 

404,4S6,96l| 

490,347,0531. 

524,799,330 

572,519,497 

577,473,745 

531,141,823 

507,582,31 0 

478,331,980 

495,648,870 

540,165,890 

547,539,850 

487,303,139 

555,649,355 

663,482,902] 

485,780,9531 

438,133,6421 

458,762,8421 

437,338,812| 


102,473 
141,708 
166,148 
179,519 
416,176. 
435,796 
414,587, 
467,  S39. 
456,161. 
407,057, 
384,256, 
383,944, 
401,688, 
390,953, 
393,702, 
426,307, 
404,486, 


Av  age 
Value 
Per 
Ton  in 
Dollars 


Gold. 


Average  Value 
Per  Bushel  in 
Cents. 


Cur- 
rency 


764  17.93 
599  24.33 
,648|26.56 


560 
255 
594 
133 
113 
824 
579 


24.06 
29.87 
28.56 
24.96 
29.06 
27.44 
28.56 


400|24.44 


839 
600 
547 
750 
888 
961 


26.11 
28.00 
23.49 
21.65 
23.13 
21.21 
. .  |26.05 
. .  122.33 
. .  132.73 
...124.05 
.  .124.131 
..|21.26| 
.  .|19.38| 
..  |19.77| 
.  .  |20.40| 
.  .  |20.60| 
.  .  |18.20| 
.  .  124.06! 
.  .[22.26 
19.421 
18.431 
18.73! 
14.13| 


58.8 
89.0 
136.8 
79.1 
99.3 
99 
85.9 
89.6 
79.1 
80.4 
71.4 
74.9 
81.7 
68.3 
59.4 
60.1 
54.8 


Gold. 


1,534, 
2  224 
1J43,' 
1,690, 
2,165, 
2,012, 
2,130, 
2,046, 


716,142 
024,385 
134,595 
073,976 
139,625 
704,983 
658,234 
160,339 


006,026, 826j  25. 67 
774,384,664(27.47 
576,947,418|26.72 
615,451,146122.33 

.....   125.83 

 121.04 

 120.70 

 119.85 


41.9 
57.2 
63.0 
56.4 
73.7 
71.9 
64.3 
74.4 
71.7 
74.1 
63.9 
67.8 
73.2 
61.0 
56.2 
59.2 
54.7 
67.9 
58.7 
84.0 
63.5 
62.4 
55.4 
50.8 
51.1 
52.8 
53.2 
47.4 
62.9 
57.9 
50.4 
47.4 
48.7 
36.6 


93.7 
88.4 
76.9 
60.4 


1,534,716,1421 
3, 519, 224,6951 
3,153,154,644! 
3,702,864,1151 
3,636,652,6831 


61.4 
70.5 
69.6 
60.4 
67.4 
51.8 
53.7 
51.5 


1,006,026,826|25.67|  93.7 
2,949,643,482 1 26. 99  i  ,83.2 
3,032,286,129123.501  63.5 

 |22.63|  I 

 |20.26|  


15.546,612,279|14,327,473,235|23.08 


14,011,896,13  < 


5,657,232,956 
4,177,844,608 
4,176,818,573 


13,321,446,409122.91 
I 


4,966,783,228 


657,232,9561  4,966,783,228 

2,165,139,6251  

6,189,523,5561  


25.35 
23.28 
20.27 


5.35 
25.83 
24.10 




61.6| 
62.41 


61.4 
69.7 
61.1 
58.7 
52.6 

59.5 
59.4 


74.61  65.3 

  60.5 

  52.6 


74.6 


6,672,379,3391  5,981,929,611)25.101  72.6 

7,339,516,798!  121.391  

1,252,831,7261  1,224,497,599121.99  58.1 
1.334.235,296!  ilfi  84| 


65.3 
67.4 
53.2 


65.0 
55.5 
56.7 
43.6 
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TABLE  V.  (k). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  combined  acreage  of  the  corn,  oat,  and  wheat  crops  of  the 
United  States,  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  tons,  its  total  home  value  in 
currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  and  bushel  in  gold 
and  currency. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


31 
35 
37 
38 
58 
61 
63 
65, 
66 
62 
65 
71 
76, 
83. 
90, 

89; 

96, 
98, 

116 

118. 

121. 

125. 

130, 

130. 

136. 

135. 

no; 

143. 
134. 
141. 
136. 
133! 
124, 
144, 


222,082 
097,551 
058,591 
189,165 
595,253 
588.226 
013,114 
745,690 
431,963 
400,839 
385,964 
120,524 
901,357 
137,958 
019,293 
472,807 
870,060 
314,900 
492,536 
802,645 
221,430 
082,446 
460,582 
103,026 
158.866 
955,409 
007,183 
912,231 
489,286 
703,273 
243,913 
938,921 
488,258 
001,568 


Average. 


Value  Per  Bu. 
in  Cents. 


921,073,943 
753,789,376 
867,137,420 
,078,202,975 
,288,086,278 
,259,459,400 
,385,524,400 
,423,000,900 
,577,417,100 
,478,363,400 
,614,463,100 
,483,868,700 
,398,620,200 
,967,522,500 
,894,668,000 
,113,146,146 
,221,919,710 
,360,419,740 
,633,869,791 
,994,677,090 
,609,461,180 
,543,455,455 
,891,921,000 
,922,697,000 
,746,793,000 
,572,108,000 
,105,393,000 
,354,967,000 
,412,853,000 
,410,328,000 
,805,448,000 
,654,482,706 
,335.124,396 
,442,685,064 


24,127,424 
19,435,229 
22,489,357 
27,783,702 
33,152,722 
32,345,370 
36,183,227 
36,904,311 
41,672,119 
38,786,704 
42,443,997 
38,866,753 
36,893,143 
51,423,092 
49,780,009 
55,019,752 
58,091,054 
62,624,130 
69,730,829 
51,61y,747 
68,214,277 
65,203,296 
74,995,782 
74,996,832 
70,335,032 
65,016,266 
79,361,920 
85,902,016 
62,074,956 
87.852.016 
71,652,022 
67,451,522 
58,358,974 
87,436,065 


415, 844,  ( 
582,073,351 
961,414,549 
635,244,207 
1,060,695,267 
1,205,217,820 
1,031,192,660 
1,040,804,720 
954,840,785 
871,257,750 
836,645,375 
871,953,575 
966.198,505 
979,526,850 
888,616,410 
994,000,729 
869,445,659 
1,198,039,653 
1,304,159,904 
1,409,561,567 
1,412,447,322 
1,228,741,031 
1,133,126,290 
1,090,626,880 
1,110,674,950 
1,157,419,520 
1,258,233,850 
1.112,191,544 
1,311,255,615 
1,582,224,206 
1,173,512,122 
992,373,100 
995,438,107 
969,103,172 


Cur'ncyl  Gold. 


.764 
.544 
.607 
.727 
.566 
.502 
.574 
.561 
.626 
.621 
.549 
.546 
.480 
.618 
.553 
.615 
.599 
.617 
.599 
.435 
.563 
.522 
.575 
.561 
.517 
.479 
.567 
.599 
.461| 
.620| 
.526 
.504 
.470 
.607 


45.1 
77.2 
10.9 
58.9 
82.3 
95.7 
74.4 
73.1 
60.5 
58.9 
51.8 
58.8 
69.2 
49.7 
46.8 
47.0 
39.1 


200, 
256, 
275, 
359, 
454, 
521, 
554, 
536, 


162,642|  4, 
778,993|  5. 
808,684|  5, 
500,118|  8, 
831.511|  9, 
804,920]  11, 
364,109 1 11, 
374,365|11, 


908,2S9,992 
645,401,800 
975,315,400 
197,256,356 
598,427,801 
104,866,455 
445,321,000 
205,383,102 


126,988,434 
147,105,027 
156,990,597 
214,313,907 
252,188,983 
285,530,942 
292,355,158 
285,314,534 


3,655. 
4,232. 
3,546, 
3,731. 
5,324. 
4,563. 
4,839. 
4,743, 


271,982 
055,985 
055,205 
589,648 
208,446 
169,151 
100,529 
547,535 


.632 
.572 
.562 
.596] 
.554| 
.547 
.527 
.532 


74. 5 1 
74.91 
59.4[ 
45.5| 


200,162,642 
455,686,320 
651,208,911 
897,784,404 
954,783,065 


4,908,289,992 
10,222,097,000 
14.590,166,087 
18,281,112,725 
20,078,596.102 


120,988,434 ! 
267,202,481  i 
383,562,000 
470,381,232 
512,653,426 


3,655,271,982 
6,811,912.685 
7,199,987,710 
8,542,597,560 
8,425,228,544 


.632 
.588| 
.589| 
.524| 
.537| 


74.51 
66.6| 
49.31 


.557 1 
.552| 


62-94|3. 
67-94]2, 

67-781 
79-861 
87-9411, 

67-781 
79-82| 
83-94|l. 


159,625,342|68,080,261,906  1,760,787,582!  34, &34, 998,481 
959,462,700|63,171,971,914  1,633,799,148  30,979,726,499 


S92,087,795il9,817,973,556|  518.409,531 
976.636,431|20, 703,294.2561  537,719,925 
090.738.474122,650,704,1021  577,669,692 


892,087, 795 1 19, 817,973, 556 
454,831,5111  9,598,427,801 
612,543,394|33,755,570,557 


518,409,531 
252,188,983 
863,200,634 


67-80 1 1, 106, 895, 231 1 24, 812, 263, 087  650, 764, 490 
81-94 1 1, 852, 567, 469 1 38, 359 , 708, 827  983 , 034, 658 
-I  1 


50.9!  46.7| 
49.0|  46.4| 


11,509,700,8381 
9,887,377,597| 
9,582,648,0641 


11,509,700,8381 
5,324,208,446| 
14,145,817,2151 


.581| 
.548|. 
.530|. 
-I- 


58.11 


18.13 
18.10 


49.6[  19.51 
47.8)  18.39 
42  3  16.59 


14,011,900,395 
16,967,826,104 


.5811      58.1|  49.6|  19.51 

.5541  i  55.5|  21.11 

.535|  I  1  16.39 

.591|      56.5|  49.81  19.38 

.531|  I  44.2|  17.26 

.:    '     44.i|  41.4!  16.49 

.503i  I  35. 7i  13.86 


76-781  276.362,160  6,229,733,8561  162,890,815 
93-95|   402,428,747   8,432,292. 166 1  213.246,561 


2,752,062,7981 
2.956,914.3791 
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TABLE  V.  (1). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  simple  index  numbers,  the  average  gold  values  per 
bushel  and  ton  of  the  combined  corn,  oat,  and  wheat  crops  of  ten  Mississippi 
Valley  states,  of  the  balance  of  the  nation  (designated  as  Exterior  States), 
and  in  the  nation,  together  with  an  exhibit  of  the  national  per  capita  product 
of  these  combined  crops  in  tons  and  the  value  of  the  same  in  gold. 


Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

Value  Per  Ton  in 
Dollars,  Gold. 

Value  in  Cents  Per 
Bushel,  Gold. 

Ten 
States 

Ex- 
terior 
States 

1 

L  r 
Nation. 

Ten 
States. 

Ex- 
terior 
States. 

Nation. 

Ten 
States. 

Ex- 
terior 
States. 

Nation. 

1862   

75 

73 

68 

10.18 

17.93 

12.01 

.276 

.419 

.314 

1863  

126 

100 

110 

17.08 

24.33 

19.25 

.459 

.572 

.496 

1864  

127 

105 

113 

17.18 

26.56 

19.79 

.444 

.630 

.513 

1865  

100 

98 

93 

13.48 

24.06 

16.32 

.360 

.564 

.420 

1866  

143 

122 

135 

19.35 

29.87 

23.77 

.513 

.737 

.611 

1867  

188 

117 

153 

25.41 

28.56 

26.90 

.665 

.719 

.640 

1863  

133 

102 

121 

17.97 

24.96 

21.17 

.474 

.643 

.553 

1869  

140 

119 

133 

18.91 

29.06 

23.34 

.495 

.744 

.605 

1870  

120 

112 

118 

16.27 

27.44 

20.73 

.433 

.717 

.547 

1871  

119 

117 

118 

16.06 

28.56 

20.65 

.424 

.741 

.541 

1872  

100 

100 

100 

13.52 

24.44 

17.56 

.356 

.639 

.462 

1873  

123 

107 

115 

16.61 

26.11 

20.20 

.437 

.678 

.529 

1874  

151 

115 

133 

20.43 

28.00 

23.37 

.542 

.732 

.616 

1875  

102 

96 

96 

13.81 

23.49 

16.94 

.361 

.610 

.443 

1876  

104 

89 

66 

14.07 

21.65 

16.84 

.372 

.562 

.442 

1877  

112 

95 

101 

15.12 

23.13 

17.80 

.392 

.592 

.463 

1878  

88 

87 

85 

11.91 

21.21 

14.96 

.313 

.547 

.391 

1879  

120 

107 

109 

16.161  26.05 

19.14 

.432 

.679 

.508 

1880  

125 

91 

106 

16.86 

22.33 

18.70 

.448 

.587 

.495 

1881  

181 

134 

155 

24.53 

32.73 

27.31 

.637 

.840 

.707 

1882  

140 

98 

118 

18.89 

24.05 

20.71 

.493 

.635 

.541| 

1883  

119 

99 

107 

16.15 

24.13 

18.84 

.412 

.624 

.483| 

1884  

91 

87 

86 

12.24 

21.26 

15.11 

.316 

.554 

.392| 

1885  

90 

79 

83 

12.17 

19.38 

14.54 

.311 

.508 

.3731 

1886  

101 

89 

90 

13.59 

19.77 

15.79 

.346 

.511 

.404| 

1887  

118 

83 

101 

16.02 

20.40 

17.80 

.392 

.528 

.450| 

1888  

100 

84 

90 

13.47 

20.60 

15.85 

.342 

.532 

.405| 

1889  

78 

74 

74 

10.57 

18.20 

12.94 

.268 

.474 

.331| 

1890  

143 

98 

120 

19.38 

24.06 

21.12 

.494 

.629 

.543 

1891  

117 

91 

103 

15.83 

22.26 

18.01 

.405 

.579 

.464 

1892  

109 

79 

93 

14.75 

19.42 

16.38 

.373 

.504 

.418 

1893  j 

94 

75! 

84 

12.69 

18.43 

14.71 

.320 

.474 

.374 

1894  

117 

77 1 

97| 

15.85 

18.73 

17.06 

.385 

.487 

.426 

1895  i 

70 

58| 

63 1 

9.42 

14.13 

11.08 

.236 

.366 

.281 

1962-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1962-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


113 
142 
122 
101 
139 
99 
106 
109 

 1- 

113| 
1281 
113| 
1171 
107 


105| 
112| 
108| 
91 
106 
86 
84 
81 


105| 
130| 
116| 
95| 
120| 
911 
94| 
95| 


15.31 
19.23 
16.51 
13.68 
18.76 
13.43 
14.30 
14.80 


25.67 
27.47 
26.72 
22.33 
25.83 
21.04 
20.70 
19.85 


18.51 
22.17 
20.34 
16.60 
21.11 
15.981 
16.55 
16.87 


Per  Capita, 
Product. 


Weight 
in 
Tons. 


V'luein 
Dollars, 
Gold. 


.893 
.978 
.977 
1.081 
.981 
1.045 
.9331 
.8621 
1.170 
1.103 
1.187 
1.220 
1.2S1 
1.390 
1.006 
1.299 
1.214 
1.366 
1.335 
1.225 
1.108 
1.323 
1.402 
.991 
1.373 
1.095 
1.009 
.855 
1.253| 


24.03 
20.72 
22.81 
22.41 
20.25 
18.36 
18.84 
20.15 
19.82 
18.57 
21.13 
18.26 
24.51 
26.00 
27.47 
26.90 
22.88 
20.64 
19.42 
19.35 
19.72 
20.97 
18.14 
20.94 
24.73 
17.94 
14.85 
14.58 
13.89 


.4111 
.507 
.4361 
.3601 
.495! 
.344 
.362 
.373 


105 
110 
97 
93 
83| 


1862-94 
1867-94 


114| 
114| 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 

1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


118 
118 
108 


1867-80 
1881-94 


118 
139 
105 


103 
95 
83 


105 
121 
103 
103 
94 


15 
17.37 
15.28 
15.7S 
14.41 


103| 
103| 


15.44 
15.45 


111| 

1051 
94 


15.96 
15.94 
14.55 


103| 
106| 
991 


111 
120 
93 


15.96 
18.76 
14.17 


119 
111 


1876-78 
1893-95 


103 
87 


110 


16.08 
15.05 


101| 
90| 


901 
611 


94 1 
79| 


25.67 
20.99 
23.50 
22.63 
20.26 


23.08 
22.91 


25.35 
23.28 
20.27 


18.51 
21.30 
18.05 
18.16 
16.43 

18.13 
18.10 


19.51 
18.39 
16.59 


25.85 
25.83 
24.10 

25.10 
21.39 


19.51 
21.11 
16.39 

19.38! 
17.26 


.411 
.458 
.404 
.404 
.364 


.614 
.705 
.696 
.604 
.674 
.518 
.537 
.515 


.504 
.583 
.535 
.421 
.555 
.411 
.423 
.423 


.400 
.399 


.420 
.414 
.367 


.420 
.495 
.359 

.424 
.383 


13.64 
12.111 


21.99 
16.84 


16.491 
13.861 


.359 
.302 


.614| 
.697| 
.611| 
.587| 
.526| 


.984 
.954 
1.171 
1.243 
1.2S5 
1.205 
1.079| 


22.48 
19.40 
19.44 
26.24 
20.54 
19.95 
17.93 


.504|. 
.540| 
.4671 
.467' 
.4211 


.985 
1.181 
1.223 
1.144 


.595 
.594 


.467| 
.464 


.653| 
.605| 
.5261 

.653| 
.6741 
.532|. 

.6501 
.555 


.496 
.478 
.423 


.496 
.555 


1.143 


20.98 
21.31 
22.21 
18.79 


20.69 


1.043 
1.265 
1.139 


1.043 
1.243 
1.183 


.4981 
.442| 


1.092 
1.180 


.567| 
.4361 


.4141 
.357 


1.171 
1.041 


20.34 
23.26 
18.89 


20.34 
26.24 
19.39 


21.16 
20.37 


19.32 
14.43 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


BARLEY. 


PERIODS  OP  HIGH  AND  LOW  PRICES. 


Barley,  the  same  as  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  has  had  its  periods 
of  high  and  low  prices.  These  correspond  in  every  case,  with 
slight  variations,  with  the  periods  of  high  and  low  prices  of  the 
other  grains,  thus  showing  how  those  prices  have  in  large  degree 
been  determined  by  the  same  general  causes.  The  high  prices  of 
1867  and  1870  and  those  of  1879  to  1882  were  produced  by  the  extra 
foreign  demand  for  American  agricultural  products  that  tempo- 
rarily existed  in  those  years.  Years  of  exceptionally  low  prices 
prevailed  following  the  financial  panic  of  1874,  as  there  prevails  at 
the  present  time.  The  general  tendency  of  prices,  interrupted  by 
these  special  periods  of  high  and  low  prices,  has,  since  1867,  been 
decidedly  downward.  This  decline  has  been  more  marked  in  the 
seaboard  states  than  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  decline  in  the 
average  price  for  barley  has  occurred  in  connection  with  a  marked 
relative  increase  in  the  production  of  this  grain.  Here  we  note, 
then,  the  coincidence  of 

INCREASING    PRODUCTION  AND  FALLING  PRICES. 

Table  (k)  exhibits  the  amount  in  tons  and  value  in  dollars  of 
the  per  capita  product  of  barley  from  1867  to  1895.  Table  (j)  ex- 
hibits the  average  yield  per  acre  of  this  grain  for  the  same  years. 
Turning  first  to  this  latter  table,  we  note  a  decrease  of  over  ten 
per  cent  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  barley  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Using  the  figures  for 
that  average  yield  to  calculate  the  true  relative  amount  and  value 
of  the  per  capita  product  of  this  grain,  we  have  this  result: 
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TABLE  A. 

An  exhibit  by  seven-year  periods,  from  1S67  to  1894,  inclusive,  of  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  barley,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  amount  in  tons  and  value  in  dollars  gold  of  the 
annual  average  per  capita  product  of  that  grain  as  shown  in  Table  (k),  and 
as  the  same  would  appear  relatively  when  corrected  to  allow  for  changes  in 
the  reported  yield  per  acre. 


Per  Capita  Product. 

Years. 

Yield 
Per 

Acre 
in 

As  Keported  by  Agricultural 
Department. 

As  Corrected. 

Bushels. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

23.2 
22.4 
21.5 
20.6 

.017 
.020 

.023 
.024 

$0.51 
.54 
.57 
.49 

.016 
.019 
.023 
.026 

$0.47 
.52 
.57 
.54 

Here  we  note  an  increase  in  the  average  annual  per  capita  prod- 
uct, in  twenty-eight  years,  of  substantially  sixty-six  per  cent.  The 
value  of  that  product  increased  from  forty-seven  to  fifty-four  cents, 
although  the  simple  average  price  in  the  nation  fell  from  70.6  to 
50.7  cents  a  bushel.  We  note  the  tendency  to  which  attention  was 
called  in  preceding  chapters  for  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product 
to  remain  a  fixed  sum.  Changes  in  the  amount  of  the  average  per 
capita  product  are  usually  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  barley, 
with  an  opposite  change  in  the  average  price  per  bushel  or  ton. 
The  fact  that  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product  for  barley  had  in- 
creased in  twenty-eight  years  from  forty-seven  to  fifty-four  cents, 
shows  that  the  general  tendency  of  prices  has  been  upward,  but  in 
this  case  concealed  by  the  results  of  over-production. 

EFFECTS  OF  CHANGING  RAILWAY  RATES  UPON  BARLEY  PRICES. 

A  study  of  the  figures  in  Tables  (c),  (f),  and  (h)  will  disclose  evi- 
dence of  the  effect  of  changing  railway  rates  upon  the  price  of  bar- 
ley, especially  in  the  seaboard  states.  This  change  is  less  than  can 
be  noted  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Changing  railway  rates  do  not  ac- 
count for  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  decline  noted,  that  de- 
cline being  due,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  almost  exclusively 
to  the  great  relative  increase  in  the  production  of  this  grain. 
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DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  CALCULATING  THE   AVERAGE   PRICE  MOVE- 
MENT. 

A  glance  at  Tables  (c),  (f),and  (h)  will  disclose  quite  a  difference  in 
the  comparative  results  obtained  by  the  several  methods  employed 
in  calculating  the  average  price  movement.  The  index  numbers 
calculated  in  accordance  with  the  relative  importance  of  barley  in 
the  several  states  indicate  a  lesser  relative  price  decline  than  the 
numbers  calculated  by  any  other  method.  Those  numbers,  referred 
to  in  the  table  as  calculated  by  Sauerbeck's  method  of  correction, 
doubtless  more  nearly  than  any  other  express  the  relative  price 
movement  of  barley  in  the  United  States.  But,  as  was  remarked 
in  the  opening  chapter,  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  secure  as  a  satis- 
factory average  for  a  mass  of  confusing  material  of  a  statistical 
nature.  No  one  method  can  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  giving  a 
true  exhibit  of  the  movement  of  average  prices.  Each  calculated 
set  of  index  numbers  throws  its  own  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
must  be  studied  in  connection  with  all  of  the  others  for  giving  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  questions  involved.  The  five  sets  of  in- 
dex numbers  presented  in  the  summaries  for  the  ten,  seven,  and 
seventeen  states  have  been  calculated  to  furnish  the  student  of  the 
same  with  all  possible  facilities  for  reaching  correct  conclusions. 

Note— The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  report  the 
acreage,  product,  or  value  of  barley  for  1889,  1890,  1891,  and  1892.  In  calcu- 
lating averages  for  periods  including  one  or  more  of  these  years,  estimates 
have  been  made  as  follows:  The  figures  for  1889  and  1890  have  been  assumed 
to  have  been  the  average  of  1887  and  1888,  and  those  for  1891  and  1892  the 
average  for  1893  and  1894.  Similar  estimates  have  been  made  for  rye,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco. 
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TABLE  VI.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  barley  raised 
in  the  ten  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  home  or 
farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per 
bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers  showing 
the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  was  of  the 
average  gold  value  in  the  same  state  for  the  year  1872. 

OHIO. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

1 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

1862-66  

1S67-70  

1871-74  

1875-78...  . 

1870-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94. . . . 

7,350,583 
9,041,000 
6,103,000 
3,130,100 
4,957,929 
3,711,441 
2,330,000 
3,459,864 

176,414 
216,984 
146,472 
75,122 
118,990 
89,075 
55,920 
83,037 

S,148,231 
10,704,090 
5,567,420 
2,439,747 
4,043,061 
2,397,449 
1,537,554 
1,644,864 

.694 
.933 
.821 
.740 
.816 
.646 
.660 
.475 

46.19 
49.33 
38.01 
32.48 

28.92 
38.87 
34.19 
30.82 
33.98 
26.91 
27.50 
19.81 

a-6.55 
b-0.45 

110 
148 
130 
117 
126 
103 
105 
75 

1862-94. . . . 

40,083,917 

962,014 

36,482,416 

.760 

37.92 

31.69 

121 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94. . . . 

7,350,583 
13,962,000 
7,003,589 
6,558,881 
5,208,864 

176,414 
335,088 
168,086 
157,413 
125,013 

8,148,231 
14,971,310 
5,813,898 
4,761,639 
2,787,338 

.694 
.879 
.792 
.726 
.535 

46.19 
•44.68 
34..59 

28.92 
36.67 
33.00 
30.25 
22.30 

110 
140 
126 
115 
85 

1876-78  

1893-95. ..  . 

2,330,100 
2,554,613 

55,922 
61,311 

1,719,747 
1,160,551 

.720 
.454 

30.75 

29.98 
18.93 

114 
72 

86 
100 

65 

1862  

1872  

1,512,525 
1,752,000 
824,681 

36,300 
42,048 
19,792 

1,194,894 
1,243,920 
338,119 

.544 
.630 
.410 

32.92 
29.58 

22.68 
26.24 
17.08 

1895  

INDIANA. 


1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74. .. . 

1875-78  

1879-82. . . . 

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

1,686,134 
1,892,000 
1,782,000 
1,340,000 
1,761,600 
1,484,956 
1,522,000 
608,632 

40,467 
45,408 
42,768 
32,160 
42,279 
35,639 
36,528 
14,607 

i 

1,906,692 
2,035,400 
1,671,290 
1,148,200 
1,477,824 
834,498 
973,150 
273,884 

.708 
.848 
.852 
.813 
.839 
.562 
.639 
.450 

47.12 
44.82 
39.08 
35.70 

29.50 
35.32 
35.48 
33.88 
34.95 
23.42 
26.64 
18.75 

1 

a-1.9£ 
b-0.15 

116 
139 
139 
133 
137 

92 
104 

74 

1862-94.  . . . 

12,077,322 

289,856 

10,320,938 

.742 

35.61 

30.93 

121 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94.... 

1,686,134 
3,135,000 
2,839,800 
2,640,756 
1,775,632 

40,467 
75,240 
68,156 
63,378 
42,615 

1,906,692 
3,113,790 
2,502,824 
1,781,348 
1,016,284 

.708 
.825 
.841 
.675 
.573 

47.12 
41.38 
36.72 

29.50 
34.38 
35.03 
28.10 
23.85 

116 

135 
137 
110 

94 

1876-78  

1893-95  

900,000 
406,481 

21,600 
9,755 

761,000 
177,808 

.824 
.438 

35.23 

34.35 
18.23 

135 
71 

1862  

1872  

345,767 
323,000 
102,165 

8,298 
7,752 
2,452 

280,071 
222,870 
40,866 

.558 
.612 
.400 

33.75 
28.75 

23.25 
25.50 
16.66 

91 
100 
65 

1895  
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Years. 


1862  

1863. .  . . 
1864. . . . 
1865. . . . 
1866. .  . . 
1867. .  . . 
1868. .  . . 
1869. .  . . 
1870. .  . . 

1871. .  . . 

1872. . . . 

1873..  .. 

1874. .  . . 

1875. .  . . 

1876. .  . . 

1877. . . . 

1878. . . . 

1879. . . . 

1880. .  . . 

1881. .  . . 

1882. .  . . 

1883. .  . . 

1884. .  . . 

1885. .  . . 

1886. .  . . 

1887. .  . . 

18S8. .  . . 

1889. .  . 

1890. . . 

1891. . . 

1892. . . 

1893. .  . 
1894..  . 
1895. .  . 


1862-66. . 

1867-70. 

1871-74. 

1875-78. 

1879-82;. 

1883-86. 

1887-90. 

1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Tons. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
(iold. 


1,175,651 
1,205,042 
1,144,790 
1,058,931 
1,037,753 
996,000 
976,000 
1,250,000 
2,232,000 
2,053,000 
2,073,000 
2,280,000 
2,052,000 
2,900,000 
2,200,000 
2,760,000 
1,936,600 
575,000 
1,109,425 
754,000 
942,500 
876,525 
982,000 
1,001,000 
980,000 
723,000 
904,000 


718,690 
647,895 
352,900 


5,622,167 
5,454,000 
8,458,000 
9,796,600 
3,380,925 
3,839,525 
3,254,000 
2,733,170 


28,216 

28,921 

27,475 

25,414 

24,906 

23,904 

23,424 

30,000 

53,568 

49,272 

49,752 

54,720 

49,248 

69,600 

52,800 

66,240 

46,478 

13,800 

26,626 

18,096 

22,620 

21,037 

23,568 

24,024 

23.520 

17,352 

21,696 


17,249 1 
15,549 
8,470 


134,932 
130,896 
202,992 
235,118 
81,142 
92,149 
78,096 
65,596 


705,390 
1,144,790 
1,568,362 
600,943 
705,672 
1,274,880 
1,327,360 
1,125,000 
1,383,840 
1,067,560 
1,140,150 
2,166,000 
1,990,440 
2,030,000 
1,100,000 
2,152,800 
1,026,398 
339,250 
776,597 
648,440 
622,050 
482,08 
500,820 
570,534 
509,600 
397,650 
569,541 


287,476 
310,990 
158,805 


42,538,387 


5,622,167 
11,860,000 
13,533,025 
6,259,025 
5,264,170 


1862 
1872. 
1895 


6,896,600 
1,719,485 


1,020,921 


134,932 

284,640 

324,791 

150.216 

126,340 


165,519 
41,268 


1,175,6511 
2,073,000| 

352,9001 


4,725,157 
5,111,080 
6,364,150 
6,309,198 
2,386,337 
2,063,043 
1.934,382 
1,196,932 


30,090,279 


4,725,157 
9,484,790 
9,415,485 
3,731,183 
2,733,664 


4,279,198 
757,271 


28,216  705,390 

,752  1,140,150 

8,470|  158,805 

I 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


Percent- 
ages. 


.413 

25,00 

.611 

39  58 

.634 

57'.08 

.405 

23.65 

.505 

28.33 

.924 

53.33 

1.002 

56.67 

.742 

37.50 

.560 

25.83 

.477 

21.67 

.488 

22.92 

.852 

39.58 

.862 

40.42 

.620 

29.18 

.471 

20.83 

.768 

32.50 

.530 

.590 
.700 
.860 
.660 
.550 
.510 
.570 
.520 
.550 
.630 





.400 
.480 
.450 


.516 
.747 
.674 
.610 
.706 
.537 
.594 
.438 


.617 

.516 
.675 
.655 
.590 
.519 


35.02 
39.05 
31.35 
26.83 


17.22 

25.45 

26.43 

16.88 

21.05 

38.51 

41.76 

30.90 

23.33 

19.87 

20.33 

35.51 

35.93 

25.84 

19.60 

32.01 

22.08 

24.58 

29.171 

35.83 

27.50 

22.81 

21.25 

23.75 

21.66 

22.92 

26.25 


16.67 
20.00 
1 3.75| 


29.48 


35.02 
33.32 
28.99 


.605 
.440 


.413 
.488 
.450- 


25.85 


25.00 
22.92 


21.50 
31.13 
28.09 
25.44 
29.41 
22.39 
24.77 
18.25 


25.70 


21.50 
28.14 
27.30 
24.84 
21.64 


25.20 
18.35 


17.22 
20.33 
18.75 


Index 
Nos. 


a-6.96 
b-0.28 


85 
125 
130 
83 
104 
140 
205 
150 
115 
98 
100 
175 
177 
127 
96 
157 
109 
121 
143 
176 
135 
112 
105 
117 
107 
113 
129 


106 
153 
138 
125 
145 
110 
122 
90 


126 


106 
138 
134 
122 
106 


124 
90 


85 
100 

92 
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MICHIGAN. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Tod. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Lur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1862-66  

1867-70.  . .  . 

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82.  . .  . 
1883-86.  . .  . 

"1  DOT  <\ f\ 

1887-90.  . .  . 
1891-94.  . .  . 

1,964,691 
2,128,000 
2,086,000 
3,851,000 
5,007,960 
4,522,136 
3,662,000 
5,736,472 

47,153 
51,072 
50,064 
92,424 
120,191 
108,531 
87,888 
137,675 

2,083,590 
2,295,780 
1,665,060 
3,010,590 
3,912,153 
2,711,340 
2,468,738 
2,841,930 

.664 
.850 
.715 
.742 
.781 
.600 
.674 
.494 

I 

44.19 
44.95 
33.26 
32.57 

27.66 

35.42 
29.80 
30.91 
32.55 
24.98 
28.09 
20.64 

a-4.70 
b-0.66 

92 
118 
100 
103 
109 

83 
94 
69 



1862-94. ..  . 

28,958,259 

694,998 

20,989,187 

.670 

30.20 

27.91 



93 

1862-66.  . .  . 

1867-73  

1874-80.  . . . 
1881-87.  . . . 
1888-94.  . . . 

1,964,691 
3,751,000 
6,724,040 
7,984,056 
8,534,472 

47,153 
90,024 
161,377 
191,617 
204,827 

2,083,590 
3,428,390 
5,281,933 
5,480.700 
4,714,508 

.664 
.762 
.749 
.686 
.552 

44.19 
38.08 
32.73 

27.66 
31.76 
31.22 
28.60 
23.02 

92 
106 
104 
96 
77 

1876-78.  . .  . 
1893-95.  . . . 

2,891,000 
4,123,580 

69,384 
98,966 

2,127,390 
1,960,763 

.717 
.475 

30.66 

29.89 
19.81 

100 
66 

1862  

407,885 
554,000 
1,255,344 

9,789 
13,296 
30,128 

305,913 
448,740 
539. 798 

.517 
.719 
430 

31.25 
33.75 

21.53 
29.94 
17.92 

72 
100 
60 

1872  

1895  

1 

1 

WISCONSIN. 


1862-66  

1867-70. . .  . 
1871-74.  . . . 
1875-78. . . . 
1879-82. . .  . 
1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90.  . . . 
1891-94.  ..  . 

4,235,001 
4,710,000 
5,743,000 
12,964,000 
20,292,390 
29,653,272 
32,730,000 
47,011,534 

101,640 
113,040 
137,832 
311,136 
487,017 
711,679 
785,520 
1,128,277 

1 

3,931,897 
4,560,420 
4,525,780 
8,017,120 
13,299,117 
14,492,030 
18,789, 830 
20,714,198 

.581 
.763 
.706 
.587 
.655 
.489 
.574 
.441 

1 

38.68 
40.34 
32.84 
25.77 

24  22 
31.79 
29.42 
24.45 
27.31 
20.36 
23.92 
18.36 

1 

a-25.72 
b-3.05 

115 
151 
140 
116 
130 

97 
114 

87 

1862-94.  ..  . 

157,339,197 

3,776,141 

88,330,398 

.540 

23.39 

22.51 

107 

1862-66.  .. . 

1867-73  

1874-80.... 
1881-87.  ..  . 
1888-94.  . .  . 

4,235,001 
9,302,000 
23,338,750 
46,776,912 
73,686,534 

101,640 
223,248 
560,130 
1,122,646 
1,768,477 

3,931,897 
7,935,200 
14,843,645 
25,324,772 
36,294,884 

.581 
.711 
.613 
.541 
.493 

38.68 
35.54 
26.50 

24.22 
29.64 
25.55 
22.56 
20.52 

115 
141 
121 
107 
97 

1876-78  . . .  . 
1893-95. .. . 

10,764,000 
34,374,250 

258,336 
824,982 

5,993,120 
14,052,383 

.543 
.409 

23.20 

22.62 
17.03 

107 
81 

1862  

905,323 
1,546,000 
10,868,483 

21,728 
37.104 

642,779 
881.220 

.489 
.506 
.340 

29.58 
23.75 

20.38 
21.07 
14.17 

97 
100 
67 

1872  

1895  

260,844!  3,69.V_\s> 
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TABLE  VI.  (3i)—Cortiinued. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


MISSOURI. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


913,840 
908,000 
1,013,000 
885,000 
378,904 
693,982 
648,000 
88,196 


5,528,922 


913,840 
1,695,000 
1,207,104 
1,136,782 

576,196 


435,000 
58,480 


274,502 
251,000 
14,382 


21,932 
21,792 
24,312 
21,240 

9,094 
16,655 
15,552 

2,117 


132,694 


21,932 
40,680 
28,970 
27,283 
13,829 


10,440 
1,404 


6,588 
6,024 
345| 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


958,028 
1,093,460 
821,210 
705,750 
289,228 
364,433 
350,002 
37,794 


4,619,905 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy 


Percent- 
ages. 


.656 
.949 
.628 
.757 
.763 
.525 
.540 
.429 


.689 


958,028 
1,672,850 
1,019,648 
661,583 
307,796 


282,750 
25.800 


214,111 

183,230, 
6,903 


.656 
.770 
.773 
.582 
.534 


.634 
.441 


.537 
.648 
.480 


43.68 
50.18 
33.78 
33.23 


34.82 


43.68 
41.12 
35.20 


27.09 


32.50 
30.42 


Gold. 

27.34 
39.54 
26.15 
31.53 
31.80 
21.88 
22.51 
17.85 


28.70 


27.34 
32.08 
32.20 
24.25 
22.26 


26.40 
18.38 


22.39 

26. 

20.00 


IOWA. 


Index 
Nos. 


a-0.91 
b-0.07 


I 

1862  

544,939 

13,079 

295,347 

.373 

22.58 

15.55 

1863  

599,432 
584,446 
561,068 

14,386 

503,523 

.540 

35.00 

22.50 

14,027 

702,796 

.556 

50.10 

23.19 

13,465 

317,003 

.403 

23.54 

16.80 

1866  

622,784 
1,125,000 

14,947 

417,265 

.497 

27.91 

20.74 

27,000 

1,305,000 

.837 

48.33 

34.89 

1868  

1,125,000 
1,203,000 
1,227,000 
2,110,000 

27,000 

1,395,000 

.914 

51.67 

38.08 

28,872 

733,830 

.503 

25.41 

20.94 

1870  

29,448 

773,010 

.569 

26.25 

23.70 

50,640 

970,600 

.422 

19.20 

17.58 

1872  

2,194,000 
4,500,000 
4,725,000 
6,300,000 
5,800,000 
5,300,000 
5,088,000 
4,290,000 
3,887,148 
3,498,000 
4,647,400 
4,638,348 
4,951,000 
5,106,000 
5,045,000 
4,388,000 
4,181,000 

52,656 

921,480 

.372 

17.50 

15.52 

1873  

108,000 

3,285,000 

.655 

30.41 

27.28 

1874  

113,400 

3,638,250 

.687 

32.08 

28.51 

1875....... 

151,200 

3,339,000 

.487 

22.08 

19.57 

1876  

139,200 

2,610,000 

.423 

18.75 

17.64 

1877  

127,200 

2,120,000 

.394 

16.66 

16.43. 

1878  

122,112 
102,960 

1,679,040 
1,930,500 

.330 

13.75 

1879  

.450 

18.75 

1880  

93,292 
83,952 
111,537 
111,320 
118,824 
122,544 
121,081 

2,021,317 
2,588,520 
2,182,752 
2,087,257 
1,732,850 
1,991,331 
2,270,250 

.520 

21.67 

1881  

.740 

30.82 

1882  

.470 

19.57 

1883  

.450 

18.75 

1884  

.350 

14.58 

1885  

.390 

16.25 

1886  

.450 

18.75 

1887  

105,312 
100,344 

1,930,720 
2,299,701 

.440 

18.33 

1888  

.550 

22.91 

1893  

11,599,066 
7,716,458 
12,684,868 

278,376 
185,195 
304,437 

3,827,632 
3,240.912 
2,917.520 

.330 

13.75 

1894  

.420 

17.49 

1895  

.230 

9.58 
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TABLE  VI.  {a).— Continued. 
IOWA—  Continued. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

1 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1  OTA  OO 

1»79-8Z.  . . . 
188.5-86.  . .  . 

1  DOT  C\f\ 

1887-90.  . . . 
1891-94  

2,912,669 
4,680,000 
13,529,000 
22,488,000 
16,322,548 
19,740,348 
17,138,000 
38,631,048 

69,904 
112,320 
324,696 
539,712 
391,741 
473,769 
411,312 
927,145 



2,235,934 
4,206,840 
8,815,330 
9,748,040 
8,723,089 
8,081,688 
8,460,842 
14,137,208 

.477 
.700 
.577 

.408 
534 
.409 
.494 
.366 

31.99 
37  45 
27.15 
18.06 

19.87 
29  14 
24*03 
17.02 
22.26 
17.06 
20.57 
15.25 

a-22.14 
b-1.07 

128 
188 
155 
110 
143 
110 
133 
98 

1862-94  

135,441,613 

3,250,599 

64,408,971 

.475 

19.81 

19.81 

128 

1862-66. . . . 

1867-73  

1874-80.  . . . 
1881-87. . . . 
1888-94  

2,912,669 
13,484,000 
35,390,148 
32,273,748 
51,381,048 

69,904 
323,616 
849,364 
774,570 
1,233,145 

2,235,934 
9,383,920 
17,338,107 
14,783,680 
20,667,330 

.477 

.588 
.460 
.458 
.402 

31.99 
29.00 
20.41 

19.87 
24.49 
19.16 
19.09 
16.76 

128 
158 
123 
123 
180 

1876-78  

1893-95  

16,188,000 
32,000,392 

388,512 
768,009 

6,409,040 
9,986,124 

.384 
.312 

16.50 

16.02 
13.00 

1©3 
84 

1862  

544,939 
2,194,000 
12,684,868 

13,079 
52,656 
304,437 

295,347 
921,480 
2,917,520 

.373 
.372 
.230 

22.58 
17.50 

15.55 
15.52 
9.58 

100 
100 
62 

1872  

1895  

MINNESOTA. 


1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74. . . . 

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94. . . . 

639,726 
2,556.000 
3,953,000 
6,971,800 
17,061,960 
31,851,040 
30,836,000 
40,217,310 

15,353 
61,344 
94,872 
167,323 
409,487 
764,425 
740,064 
965,216 

463,055 
1,891,340 
2,460,800 
3,658,118 
9,259,982 
13,094,858 
15,969,036 
15,562,296 

,453 
.579 
.558 
.498 
.543 
.411 
.518 
.387 

30.16 
30.99 
25.94 
21.86 

18.88 
24.13 
23.24 
20.75 
22.61 
17.13 
21.58 
16.12 

a-21.92 
b-3.28 

122 
155 
150 
134 
146 
110 
139 
104 

1862-94  

134,086,836 

3,218,084 

62,359,485 

.458 

19.38 

19.09 

123 

1862-66  

1867-73. . .  . 

1874-80  

1881-87. . . . 
1888-94.  . . . 

639,726 
5,555,000 
13,638,760 
50,508,040 
63,745,310 

15,353 
133,320 
327,330 
1,212,193 
1,529,888 

463,055 
3,560,320 
7,381,090 
22,785,368 
28,169,652 

.453 
.537 
.528 
.451 
.442 

30.16 
26.71 
22.55 

18.88 
22.39 
22.00 
18.80 
18.41 

122 
144 
142 
121 
119 

1876-78. . .  . 
1893-95. . . . 

5,851,800 
37,545,939 

140,443 
901,102 

2,806,918 
11,966,096 

.468 
.319 

19.99 

19.48 
13.28 

126 
86 

1862  

156,412 
979,000 
17,437,284 

3,754 
23,496 
418.495 

76,642 
411,180 
4.184.948 

.338 
.372 
.240 

20.42 
17.50 

14.07 
15.52 
10.00 

91 
100 
64 

1872  

1895  

1 
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TABLE  VI.  (a).— Continued. 
NEBRASKA. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Basheis. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncv. 

Gold 

1862-66.  . .  . 
1867-70. ..  . 
1871-74. ... 
1875-78.  . .  . 
1879-82 .... 
IKftS        "  • 

looO-ol>.  .  .  . 

1887-90. 
1891-94!  '. '. '. 

19,111 
255,700 
1,271.000 
1,933,750 
7,644,680 
14,822,8S0 
13,192,000 
2,522,486 

- 

459 
6,137 
30,504 
46,410 
183,472 
355,749 
316,608 
60,540 

173,925 
832,830 
647  237 
3  295' 866 
4!960J43 
5,936,656 
863,802 

.625 
536 
.'587 
.318 
.431 
.335 
.450 
.342 

43.36 
28.34 
27.30 
13.95 

26.02 
22.33 
24.46 
13.23 
17.96 
13.94 
18.75 
14.27 

a -6  81 
b-l!03 

180 
162 
170 

93 
125 

96 
130 

99 

115 

181 

140 
!  113 
105 
130 

1862-94. 

41,661,607 

999,879 

16,730,962 

.397 

16.73 

16.57 

1862-66...  . 
1867-73. ..  . 
1874-80.  . .  . 
1881-87.  ..  . 
1888-94.  . .  . 

19,111 
1,171,700 
5,075,430 
22,756,880 
12,638,486 

459 
28,121 
121,810 
546,165 
303,324 

19,903 
701,455 
2,042,943 
8,304,323 
5,662,338 

.625 
.499 
.394 
.365 
.448 

43.36 
24.94 
16.77 

26.02 
20.80 
16.41 
15.20 
18.67 

1876-78. . .  . 
1893-95.  . .  . 

1,558,750 
2,654,291 

37,410 
63,703 

478,487 
766,233 

.299 
.289 

12.79 

12.47 
12.03 

|  87 
83 

1   

1872  

309,000 
1,393,048 

7,416|  120,510 
33,4331  334,332 
1 

.346 
.240 

16.25 

T4.41 

100 
I  69 

1 

1895. ...... 

10.00 

1 

1   

1 

KANSAS. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 

1887-  90. 
1891-94. 

1862-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 

1888-  94. 


30,218 
129,200 
1,162,000 
6,823,200 
1,455,804 
2,514,490 
1,490,000 
541,208 


14,146,120 


30,218 
856,200 
8,203,704 
3,625,790 
1,430,20S 


3,101 
27,888 
163,757| 
34,939 
60,348 
35,7  60 
12.989 


539,507 


725 
20,549 
196,8S9 
87,019 
34,325 


29,550 
102,311 
841,450 
2,635,592 
760,241 
884,765 
669,666 
260,058 


6,183,633 


29,550 
600,111 
3,415,564 
1,467,114 
671,294 


.612 
.624 
.649 
.366 
.522 
.352 
.449 
.481 


.419 


.612 
.596 
.397 
.405 


40.76 
32.99 
30.17 
16.09 


18.21 


40.76 
29.20 
17.35 


25.51 
26.00 
27.03 
15.27 
21.76 
14.66 
18.78 
20.02 


17.46 


25.51 
24.84 
16.55 
16.86 
19.56 


a-2.31 
b-0.22 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 

1862. . . . 
1872. .  . . 
1895. .  . . 


6.023,200 
528,969 


144,557 
12,695 


2,179,592 
189,453 


.353 
.358 


15.08 


14.70 
14.92 


4,953 
111,000 

258,365 


119 
2,664 
6,201 


3,219 
66,600 
59,424 


.447 
.532 
.230 


27.06 
25.00 


18.64 
22.18 
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TABLE  VI.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  barley  grown  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas,  together  with  the  total  product  of  barley  in  said  states  in  bushels 
and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and 
its  average  home  or  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Ton3. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


180,8531 
233,513) 
237,054! 
217,433| 
207,791| 
282,221| 
280,5271 
280,5271 
401,042| 
361,514| 
389,195( 
602,506| 
607,669| 
699,799| 
761,603 
747,761 
772,250 
691,100 
769,980 
863,000 
1,112,422 
1,141,305 
1,189,421 
1,350,326 
1,273,247 
1,282,444 
1,337,574 


5,327,957 
5,206,462 
4,989,303 
5,105,040 
4,745,378 
6,818,000 
6,678,000 
6,678,700 
9,489,200 
9,776,000 
10,092,000 
13,150,000 
12,082,000 
16,345,000 
16,340,000 
17,726,500 
19,771,950 
16,852,200 
17,836,700 
18,063,000 
25,512,800 
25,362,070 
28,133,000 
30,644,0001 
28,695,000 
24,111,000 
29,290,000 


127,871 
124,955 
119,743 
122,521 
113.889 
163,632 
160,289 
160,289 
227,741 
234,624 
242,208 
315,600 
289,968 
392,280 
392,160 
425,436 
474,527 
404,453 
428,081 
433,512 
612,307 
608,690 
675,192 
735,456 
688,680 
578,664 
702,960 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Currency,  j  Gold. 


3,718, 
5,301. 
7,224! 
3,920, 
4,337, 
8,644, 
9,325. 
7,574. 
6,630, 
5,638. 
5,639, 
11,398, 
10,887, 
11,282, 
8,828, 
8,822, 
9,387, 
9,003. 
10,843, 
14,284, 
13,314. 
12,485! 
11,437, 
13,310, 
12,651. 
11,597. 
16,947, 


;;m;: 
1701 
,197| 
,:>otj| 
9i>2! 
,260! 
.2061 
nooi 
580| 
,62<tj 
900 
970 
830 
350 
100 
115 
027 
995 
720 
880 
303 
403 
690' 
380 
380! 
,740| 
191| 


2,561,954 
3,408,656 
3,344,803 
2,799,098 
3,223,128 
6,241,156 
6,872,678 
6,241,470 
5,987,414 
5,170,615 
5,002,592 
10,224,878 
9,679,281 
9,996,162 
8,307,242 
8,689,782 
9,387,027 


Aver- 
age 

Value 
Per 

Ton  in 

Dolls. 

Gold. 


Average 
Value  Per 
Bushel  in 
Cents. 


Cur'ncy  j  Gold 


20.04 
27.28 
27.93 
22.85 
28.30 
38.14 
42.88 
29.66 
26.29 
22.04 
20.65) 
32.40 
33.38 
25.48 
27.18-1 
20.43| 
19.801 
22.26] 
25.331 
32  95 1 
21.74| 
20.51| 
16.94| 

18.10|  i 

18.37!  | 

20.04|  I 

24.11|  | 


69.8! 
101.81 
144.8] 
76.8 
91.41 
126.8| 
139.61 
86.4| 
69.9! 
57.7 
55.8 
86.7 
90.1 
69.0 
54.0 
49.7 
47.5 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1,639,6881  35,948,2531  862,758 
1,615,720!  34,826.7071  835,841 
1,499,3271  45,191,5201  1,084,596 


13,634,850 
15,131,633 
12,275,999 


1862-66  .. 
1867-70  .. 
1871-74  . 
1875-78  .. 
1879-82  . 
1883-86  ...  .| 

1887-  90  .  .  | 
1891-94  ...  | 

1862-66  ...".  | 
1867-73  ...  .| 
1874-80  ...  .| 
1881-87  ...  .| 

1888-  94 


1,076,644|  25. 
1,319,682  |  31, 
1,960,884|  45, 
2,981,4131  70. 
3,436,5021  78. 
4,954,299|112, 
5,240,036  106, 
6,510,816  141, 


374.140 
753,900 
100,000 
183,450 
264,700 
834,070| 
802,000| 
549,920] 


608,979 
762,094 
1,082,400 
1,684,403 
1.878,353 
2,708,018 
2,563.248 
3,397,198 


24,502,037 
32,174,646 
33,565,320 
38,319,5921 
47,446,898 
49,884,853 
57,089,862 
57,532,966 


1,076,6441  25,374,140 
2,672,8971  64,771,900 
5,050,162|116,954,350 
8,212,1651180,520,870 
10, 468, 408 1 224, 240, 920 


1862-94 
1867-94 


27,480,2761611,862,180 
26,403, 632  j  586, 488, 040 


608,979 
1,554,526 
2,806,905 
4,332,501 
5,381,782 


14,684,693 
14,075,714 


24,502, 
54,852. 
69,055. 
89,081, 
103,025. 


15.80] . 
18.10|. 
11.32| . 


15,337,639| 
25,342,718 
30,077,366 
36,380,213 


037  15 
1361  45, 
137|  65. 
7761.... 
088|... . 
 1  


337,639 
740,803 
907,209 


25,19 
33.25 
27.79 
21.59 
25.26 
18.42 
22.23 
16.94 


96.6 
101.3 
74.4 
54.6 


25,19| 
29.42| 
23.48| 
20.56|. 
19.15|. 
■I- 


96.6 
84.7 
59.0 


340,516,174  319,092,5151  21.73  55.7 
316,014 


1867-78  .... 
1879-86 
1887-94  ... 

6,261,979|147,037,350 
8,390,801|191,098,770 
11.750,852|248,351,920 

 1  

3,528,897 
4,586,371 
5,960,446 

104,059,558!  91,800,297|    26.011  70.8 

97,331,7511  1  21.22!....... 

114,622,8281  |  19.23|  

62.4 
50.9 
46.2 

1867-78  .... 
1879-82 
1883-94  . .  . 

6,261,9791147,037,350 
3,436,5021  78,264,700 
16,705,151|361,185,990 

3,528,897 
1,878,353 
8,668,464 

104,059.5581  91,800,297     26.01  55.7 

47,446.8981  |  25.26|  

164,507,6811  |  18.98|  

62.4 
60.6 
45.5 

1867-80  .... 
1881-94  ... 

 — 

7,723,059jl81,726.250l  4,361,431 
18,680,753j404,761,790|  9,714,283 

 1  1  1  

128,907,2731111,648,012     25.601  68.2 
192,106,8641   19.781  

61.4 
47.5 

1876-78 
1893-95 

2,281,6141  53,838,4501  1.292~123 
4. 754. 735 1 1 1 5 .966. 480  j    2. 783, 195 

 ■  1  1  1  

27,037,242i  26,384,051|    20.42  |  50.2 
41.042.482!  I  14.74|  

49.0 
35.4 
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TABLE  VI.  (C). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  barley  raised 
in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index 
numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Average  Values  Obtained  By 


Simple 
Divis- 
ion. 
(1) 


JMethod  for  Cor- 
rectin  g  Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 


Per  Per 
Ton.  Bushel. 


&D5 


■M  . 


Index  Numbers. 


Corresponding  to 
Column 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Average 
of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Ten 


Accord- 
ing to 

Relative 
Impor- 
tance, 
(a) 


25.19 
33.25 
27.79 
21.59 
25.26 
18.42 
22.23 
16.94 


25.19 
29.42 
23.48 
20.56 
19.15 


21. 11 


20.42 
14.74 


20.04 
20.65 
11.32 


22.65 
29.38 
26.92 
22.06 
25.42 
19.22 
22.70 
17.14 


.544 
.705 
.646 
.529 
.610 
.461 
.545 
.411 


22.65 
26.77 
23.65 
21.40 
19.47 

21.73 


.544 
.642 
.568 
.514 
.467 


.521 


20.87 
15.31 


.501 
.367 


17.75 
19.04 
12.64 


.426 
.457 
.303 


20.20 
29.38 
24.38 
18.72 
22.81 
17.40 
20.88 
15.59 


20.20 
24.83 
19.40 
19.42 
17.10 


19.94 


16.79 
13.53 


16.22 
16.92 
10.92 


122 
161 
135 
105| 
122| 
89| 
108| 
82| 
-- 


119 
154 
141 
116 
133 
101 
119| 
901 


122 
142 
114 
100 


105 


97 
100 
55 


119 
141 
124 
112 
102 


114 


110 
80 


93 
100 
66 


119 
174 
144 
111 

135 
103 
123 
92 


119 
147 
115 
115 
101 


LIS 


96 
100 
65 


119 
148 
134 
112 
128 
95 
111 


119 
133 
119 
107 
106 


112 


106 
77 


100 
66 


114 

151 
139 
111 
133 
108 
122 
92 


114 

139 
121 
112 
105 


114 


105 


87 
100 

58 


(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  VI.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  barley  raised 
in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the 
same  in  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton 
in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers  showing  the  percentage 
which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  was  of  the  average  gold 
value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

NEW  YORK. 


Years 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


4,882,778 
4,882,778 
3,710,911 
4,329,406 
4,459,288 
3,879,000 
3,840,000 
4,000,000 
6,616,000 
6,946,000 
6,529,000 
5,876,000 
6,463,000 
7,800,000 
6,000,000 
6,200,000 
4,917,200 
6,200,000 
8,246,745 
8,412,000 
8,916,720 
8,649,218 
7,957,000 
7,478,000 
7,712,000 
6,733,000 
7,418,000 


5,493,424 
4,546,290 
5,473,215 


22,265,161 
18,335,000 
25,814,000 
24,917,200 
31,775,465 
31,796,218 
28,302,000 
20,079,428 


22,265,161 
37,686,000 
45,826,945 
55,857,938 
41,648,428 


203,284,472 
181,019,311 


17,117,200 
15,512,929 


4,882,778 
6,529,000 
5,473,215 


Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


117,186 
117,187 
89,062 
103,906 
107,023 
93,096 
92,160 
96,000 
158,784 
166,704 
156,696 
141,024 
155,112 
187,200] 
144,000 
148,800 
118,013 
148,800 
197,922 
201,888 
214,001 
207,581 
190,968 
179,472 
185,088 
161,592 
178,032 


131,842 
109,111 
131,357 


534,364 
440,040 
619,536 
598,013 
762,611 
763,100 
679,248 
481,906 


534,364 
904,464 
1,099,847 
1,340,590 
999,562 


4,878,827 
4,344,463 


410,813 
372,310 


117,186 
156,696 
131,357 


5,175,745 
5,763,67S 
6,469,355 
4,415,994 
4.726,845 
5,702,130 
6,835,200 
4,554,000 
5.623,600 
5,417,880 
5,288,490 
6,463,600 
7,561,710 
6,942,000 
5,478,000 
4,340,000 
3,442,040 
4,464,000 
6,844,798 
7,823,160 
7,133,376 
6,486,913 
5,251,620 
5,309,582 
4,704,320 
4,578,440 
5,192,632 


3,296,054 
2,545,922 
4,433,304 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


.730 
.759 
.807 
.728 
.788 
1.061 
1.311 
.938 
.766 
.713 
.719 
.986 
1.040 
.789 
.858 
.690 
.700 
.720 
.830 
.930 
.800 
.750 
.660 
.710 
.610 
.680 
.700 


26,551,61,  | 
22,714,930 1 
24,731,680 
20,202,040 
26,265,334 
21,752,435 
19,542,144 
11,683,952 


26,551,617 
39,884,900 
39,072,548 
41,287,411 
26,647,656 


173,444,132 
146,892,515 


13,260,040 
10,275,280 


5,175,745 
5,288,490 
4,433,304 


.600 
.560 
.810 

.761 

.980 
,xu:j 
.742 
.827 
.684 
.690 
.582 


.761 

.866 
.798 
.739 
.640 


,767 
.758 


.755 
.662 


.730 
.719 
.810 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


44.17 
49.18 
72.64 
42.49 
44.17 
61.25 
74.16 
47.43 
35.42 
32.50 
33.75 
45.83 
48.75 
37.08 
38.04 
29.16 


Gold. 


49.69 
51.62 
39.92 


49.69 
44.  OS 
35.52 


35.56 


32.28 


30.43 

31.63 

33.63 

30.35 

32.82 

44.22 

54.66 

39.09 

31.90 

29.71 

29.94 

41.11 

43.3 

32.86 

35.79 

28.7 

29.16 

30.00 

34.58 

38.71 

33.33 

31.25 

27.50 

29.59 

25.42 

28.33 

29.17 


25.00 
23.33 
33.75 


31.69 
40.87 
35.83 
31.81 
34.44 
28.55 
28.77 
24.24 


31.69 
36.08 
33.40 
30.79 
26.66 


31.84 
33.81 


31.47 
27.60 


44.17 
33.75 


30.43 
29.94 
33.75 


Percent- 


Index 
Nos. 


a-35.63 
b-1.84 


102 
106 
112 
101 
110 
148 
183 
131 
107 
99 
100 
137 
145 
110 
120 
96 
97 
100 
115 
129 
111 
104 
92 
99 
85 
95 
97 


84 
78 
113 

106 
137 
120 
106 
116 
95 
96 
81 


106 
121 
112 

103 
S9 


106 
113 


105 
92 


102 
100 
113 
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TABLE  VI.  (d).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 
in 

Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

73,574 
55,992 
42,240 
57,175 
53,443 
51,396 
45,264 
30,333 

Curncy. 

Gold. 

1862-60.  . . . 
1867-70.  . .  . 

1871-74  

1875-78. . . . 

1  07Q  CO 

-Lo  ( y-oZ .... 

1  88Q  QiA 
lOoo-oo .... 

1  887  Q<\ 
XoOt  -en/.  .  .  . 

1891-94  

— 

3,065,568 
2,333,000 
1,760,000 
2,382,300 
2.226,776 
2,141,496 
1,886,000 
1,263,888 

O   KTO  CCA 

2,906,040 
1,678,340 
2,066,990 
1,891,958 
1,442,694 
1,255,218 
620,750 

.793 
.939 
.860 
.803 
,  .850 
.674 
.666 
.491 

48.58 
51.90 
39.73 
36.15 

33.03 
39.13 
35.84 
33.47 
35.40 
28.07 
27.73 
20.46 

a-2.99 
Vi  n  oo 

102 
120 
110 
103 
109 
86 
85 
62 

102 
117 
106 
94 
74 

1862-66.  . . . 
1867-73.  ..  . 
1874-80.  . .  . 
1881-87.  .. . 
1888-94.  . .  . 

3,065,568 
3,656,000 
3,937,276 
3,735,296 
2,664,888 

73,574 
87,744 
94,495 
"89.647 
63,957 

3.573,880 
4,147,380 
3, 436, 90S 
2,731,534 
1, 546.16S 

.793 
.916 
.834 
.731 
.580 

48.58 
47.27 
36.37 

33.03 
38.18 
34.75 
30.47 
24.18 

1862-94.  ..  . 

17,059,028|  409,417 

15,435,870 

.777 

37.70 

32.38 

100 

1876-78...  . 
1893-95.  . .  . 

1,862,300 
890,787 

44,695 
21,379 

1,536,590 
416,501 

.804 
.468 

34.38 

33.52 
19.48 

103 
60 

75 
100 
53 

1862  

636,859 
453,000 
258,843 

15,285 
10,872 
6,212 

541,330 
398,640 
106,126 

1 

.590 
.781 
.410 

35.42 
36.67 

24.40 
32.53 
17.08 

I 

1872  

1895  

........ 

KENTUCKY. 


1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74.  ..  . 
1875-78.  . .  . 

1879-82  

1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90.  . . . 
1891-94.  . . . 

471,857 
916,000 
961,000 
1,160,000 
1,577,200 
1,715,468 
984,000 
377,938 

11,324 
21,984 
23,064 
27,840 
37,853 
41,171 
23,616 
9,071 

639,398 
1,152,500 
887,350 
951,450 
1,253,624 
1,056,891 
580,492 
184,108 

.968|  56.46 
.948]  52.42 
.833  38.47 
.7601  34.18 

.795|  

.616|  

.590|  

.4871  

40.31 
|  39.52 
34.70 
31.65 
33.12 
25.67 
24.58 
20.30 

a-1.43 
b-0.23 

150 
147 
129 
117 
123 
95 
91 
75 

1862-66. . .  . 

1867-73  

1874-80. . . . 
1881-87. .. . 
1888-94  

471,857 
1,620,000 
2,185,800 
2,770,868 
1,114,938 

11,324 
38,880 
52,459 
66,501 
26,759 

639,398 
1,752,010 
1,866,318 
1,811,927 

636,160 

.968 
.873 
.821 
.654 
.570 

56.46 
45.06 
35.58 

40.31 
36.38 
34.21 
27.25 
23.77 


149 
135 
126 
101 
88 

1862-94.  ..  . 

8,163,463]  195,923 

6,705.813 

.745 

34.23 

31.04 

 — 

115 

1893-95.  . .  . 

277,947|  6,671 

 !  

125,866 

.453 

18.87 

70 

1872  

243  000  5.832 

177.390 

.648 
.380 

30.42 

26.98 
15.84 

100 

59 

1895  

88,978|          2,135  j  33,812 

!             1  I 
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TABLE  VI.  (d).— Continued. 
VIRGINIA. 


Yeaks. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 



Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 


Tons. 

Cur'ncyJ  Gold. 

1862-66 

- 

— 

  - 

a-0.04 
b-0.01 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78 

45,000 
26,500 

1,080|  40,210 
6361  21,115 

.674 
.719 

37.23 
33.20 

28,07 
29.95 

101 
108 

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

33,925 
76,600 
76,000 

814 
1,838 
1.824 

31,565 
52,994 
52.412 

.930 
692 
.690 

38.78 

38.78 
28.83 
28.73 

140 
104 
104 

1862-66 

 :!  

1867-73...  . 
1874-80. . .  . 

1881-87  

1888-94.  ..  . 

65,200 
6,300 
130,525 
56,000 

1,5651  55,340 
1511  5,985 
3,1321  99.159 

.678 

.908 
.760 
.675 

35.36 
39.64 

28.25 
37.83 
31.66 
28.13 

102 
136 
114 
101 

1,344 

37,812 

1862-94.... 

258,025 

6,192 

198,296 

.722 

32.02 

30.09 



112 

1876-78  , 

1893-95 

1862  

1872  

6.600 

158 

4.950 

.665 

31.25 

27.72 

100 

1895  

1 

1 

GEORGIA. 


1862-66. . . . 
1867-70.  . .  . 
1871-74.  ..  . 

1875-78  

1879-82.  .. . 
1883-86.  .. . 
1887-90.  ..  . 
1891-94.  . .  . 

11,745 
48,100 
28,500 
15,000 
47,300 
89,023 
76,000 

282 
1,154 
684 
360 
1,135 
2,137 
1,824 

21,611 
83,870 
40,246 
26,700 
52,800 
91,266 
58,520 

1.313 
1.315 
1.274 
1.6-18 
1.116 
1.025 
.770 

76.63 
72.68 
58.84 
74.17 


54.71 
54.80 
53.07 
68.68 
46.52 
42.71 
32.08 

a -0.06 
b-0.03 

155 
156 
151 
195 
132 
121 
91 

1862-66  

1867-73.  ..  . 

1874-80  

1881-87.  ..  . 
1888-94.  ..  . 

11,745 
67,800 
46,090 
133,033 
57,000 

282 
1,627 
1,106 
3,193 
1,368 

21,611 
107,660 

56.97C; 
144,870 

43,890 

1.313 
1.267 
1.175 
1.089 
.770 

76.63 
66.17 
51.52 



54.71 
52.78 
48.95 
45.37 
32.08 

155 
150 
139 
129 
91 

1862-94.  . .  . 
1876-78 

315.668 



7,576 

375,013 

1.084 

49.50 

45.18 

128 

1862  

1872  

1895  

5,io6 

i'22 

4,845 

.843 

""  39.71 

35.22 



100 

1 
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TABLE  VI.  (d).— Continued1. 
TEXAS. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 



Index 

Nos.. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74.... 

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90.... 
1891-94  

60,805 
188,000 
213,000 
150,000 
374,480 
489,030 
590,000 
156,730 

1,459 
4,512 
5,112 
3,600 
8,988 
11,737 
14,160 
3,761 

58,981 
250,600 
221,160 
132,100 
290,715 
349.626 
288,784 

91,798 

.693 
1.034 
.941 
.836 
.776 
.715 
.489 
.586 



40.43 
55.54 
43.26 
36.69 

28.86 
43.09 
39.21 
33.98 
32.34 
29.79 
20.39 
24.41 

a-0.39 
b-0.10 

73 
108 
98 
85 
81 
75 
51 
61 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94. . . . 

60,805 
338,000 
362,760 
820,750 
639,730 

1,459 
8,112 
8,706 
19.698 
15,354 

58,981 
417,580 
286,619 
599,922 
320,662 

.693 
1.030 
.758 
.731 
.501 

40.43 
51.48 
32.92 

28.86 
42.93 
31.58 
30.46 
20.88 


72 
107 
79 
76 

52 

1862-94  |  2,222,045 

53  329 

_ 

1,683,764 

.710 

31.46 

29.62 

74 

83 
59 

1876-78  

1893-95.... 

80.0001  1,920 
132,019|  3.168 

65,600 
74,872 

.800 
.567 

34.17 

33.34 
23.63 

 1  

1872  

51,000|  1,224 
53,654|  1,288 
1 

51,000 
28,973 

.887 
.540 

41.67 

39.96 
22.49 

100 
56 

1895  

i 

OALIFOPcNIA. 


1862-66.  . . . 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

5,293,442 
30,163,000 
35,890,991 
43,600,000 
48,499,145 
55,093,854 
64,052,000 
56,664,228 

127,043 
723,912 
861,384 
1,046,400 
1,163,979 
1,322,252 
1,537,248 
1,359,942 

1862-66  

1867-73.... 
1874-80.... 

1881-87  

1888-94  

5,293,442 
55,022,991 
83,852,745 
90,662,254 
104.425,228 

127,043 
1,320,552 
2,012,466 
2,175,894 
2,506,205 

1862-94  

339,256,660 

8,142,160 

1876-78. . . . 
1893-95. . . . 

34,550,000 
47,355,792 

829,200 
1,136,539 

1862  

5,293,442 
7,359,000 
19,023.678 

127,043 
176,616 
456,568 

1872  

1895  

6,342,130 
26,030,690 
31,411,182 
33,115,000 
31,030,647 
35,278,295 
35,195,194 
24,471,936 


6,342,130 
48,837,692 
58,819.369 
57,680,073 
51,195,810 


222,875,074 


24,879,500 
19,845,439 


6,342,130 
6,255,150 
7,609,471 


1.194 


.87 

.760 

.640 

.640 

.549 

.432 


1.194 
.888 
.701 
.636 
.490 


.65' 


.720 
.419 


1.200 
.850 
.400 


49.92 
35.96 
36.47 
31.65 
26.66 
26.68 
22.89 
17.99 


49.92' 
36.98 
29,23 
26.51 
20.43 


27.37 


30.00 
17.46 


49.94 
35.41 
16.67 


a-59.46 
b-10.90 
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TABLE  VI.  (e). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  barley  raised 
in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and&its 
average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton,  together  with  the 
index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  comparison. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


31,168,578 
52,028,100 
64,693,991| 
72,224,500 
84,534,291 
91,401,689 
95,966,000 
78,542,212| 

31,168,57s| 
98,455.9911 
136,217,9161 
154,110,6641 
150,606,212 


570,559,361 
539,390,783 


188,946,591 
175,935,980 
174,508,212 


188,946,591 
84,534,291 
265,909,901 


234,673,907 
304,716,876 


153,609,500 
64,169,474 


10,813,079 
14,646,700 
24,898,36Sj 


Tons. 


13,694,424 


4,535,718 
4,222,463 
4,188,19 


4,535,718 
2,028,823 
6,381,837 


5,633,174 
7,313,204 


1,286,628 
1,540,067 


259,515 
351,520 
597,560 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Num- 
bers. 

Per 
Bushel, 

Gold. 

Per  Ton, 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

37,187,617 
53,178,S40 
58,991,073 
56,494,280 
60,816,643 
60,024,201 
56,972,764 
37,052,544 

1  1 

.838  49.71 
.912)  42.55 
.S68|  37.99 
•763|  32.50 

.7191  

.6571  

•  594|  

■472|  

i 

34.91 
37.97 
36.15 
31.81 
29.98 
27.36 
24.74 
19.66 

114 
124 
118 
103 
98 
89 
80 
64 

37,187,617 
95,202,562 
103,544,723 
104,354,902 
80,428,158 

.838 
.8-89 
.740 
.677 



49.71 
40.27 
31.67 

- 

34.91 
37.02 
30.98 
28.21 
22.22 

114 
120 
101 
92 
72 

420,717,962 
383,530,345 

.701 
.693 

30.72 
29.63 

29.19 
28.86 

95 
94 

160,664,193 
120,840,644 
94,025,308 

.8401  37.18 

.687|  

•537|  

 1  

34.99 
28.62 
22.45 

114 

93 
73 

168,664,193 
60,816,643 

154,049,509 
... 

.8401  37.18 

.719|  

.581|  

34.991  114 
29.981  98 
24.141  79 

198,747,285 
184,783,060 

.805 
.605 

35,28 


33.52| 
25.27 

109 
82 

39,741,730 
30,737,958 

.708 
.479 

30.89 

29.50 
19.96) 

96 
65 

12,059,205 
12,180,465 
12,211,686 

1 

.7681 
.738 
.490 

46.47 
34.66 

.1 

32.02T 
30.741 
20.441 
1 

104 
100 

66 
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TABLE  VI.  (f). 


An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  barley  raised  in 
the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been 
obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  By 

Simple 
Divi'ion 
(1) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

3  _ 
33  6Cco 

a  .S'w 
S  S  8 

""^  OS 

Per 
Ton. 

i 

Per  Bu. 

 ,  1 

1862-66   

1867-70   

1871-74   

1875-78   

1879-82   

1883-86   

18S7-90   

1891-94   

34.91 
37.97 
36.15 
31.81 
29.98 
27.36 
24.74 
19.66 

42.69|  1.024 
!    38.89|  .933 
36.22|  .879 
I    37.80|  .907 
29.82|  .716 
27.391  .657 
25.15|  .603 
"    20.381  .489 
i 

24.14 
36.04 
29.08 
28.35 
27.37 
22.18 
25.12 
20.38 

1862-66   

1867-73   

1874-80   

1881-87   

1888-94   

34.91|  42.69 
37.021  36.72 
30.981  30.83 
28.21!  28.19 
22.221  22.82 
i 

1.024 
.881 
.740 
.676 
.547 
. 

24.14 
29.29 
24.22 
24.19 
21.87 
.    .  . 

1862-94   

29.19|    29.19,1      .700|  24.91 

i              i              :  . 

1S76-78   

1893-95   

|  29.50 
19.96 

'    30.64|      .735',  21.35 
21.201      .509  |  20.18 

i            i  i 

1862   

1872   

1895   

32.021  41.84 
30.74]  33.27 
20.441  22.81 

!  '1 

1.004!  20.73 
.799|  23.02 
.547!  14.70 
I  t 

Index  Numbers. 


Corresponding  to  Column 


(1) 


(2) 


114 
124 
118 

103| 
98| 
89! 
801 
64| 

 1- 

114| 
120| 
101| 
92| 
72 1 

~95 

"96 
65 

 1- 

104| 

100! 

661 


I 

1281 
1171 
109[ 
114| 
81| 
82 1 
761 
6l| 

 1- 

128| 
101| 
81! 
85 
68 


92 
64 

 1- 

126| 
100) 
69 


(3) 


Average 
of  Indices 
for  Seven 
States. 


i 

105| 
161| 
127[ 
123| 
119| 

96! 
109| 

81| 

105! 
127| 
105| 
105| 
95| 

 1 

108 1 

931 
871 

 !- 

90] 
100| 
64! 


Acc'rding 
to 

Relative 
Impor- 
tance. 
(«) 


121 

112 

124 

114 

117 

110 

116 

99 

111 

90 

93 

82 

83 

73 

66 

58 

121 

112 

119 

112 

113 

93 

99 

85 

79 

66 

101 

— I- 

94 
661 

1061 
100 
66 


88 

77 

59 

121 
100 
51 


(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  VI.  (g). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  barley  raised 
in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the 
same  in  currency,  and  its  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  bushel 
and  ton,  together  with  the  index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872 
having  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 

Total  Product  m 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value 
in  Dollars. 

Index 
Num- 
bers. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton, 
Cur'ncy  Gold. 

1862-66   

1867-70   

1871-74   

1875-78   

1879-82   

1883-86   

1887-90   

1891-94   

56,542,718 
83,782,000 
109,793.991 
142,4077950 
162,798,991 
204,235,759 
202,768,000 
220,092,132 

1 

1,357,025 
2,011,768 
2,635,056 
3,417,791 
3,907,176 
4,901,658 
4,866,432 
5,282,211 

61,689,654 
85,353,486 
92,556,393 
94,813,872 
108,263,541 
109,909,054 
114,062,626 

.735 
.868 
.785 
.643 
.665 
.538 
.562 

45.47 
42.43 
35.13 
27.74 



! 

|  30.62 
I  36.18 
32.71 
26,78 
!  27.71 
22.42 
23.44 

115 
136 
123 
102 
104 
84 
88 

1862-66   

1867-73   

1874-80   

1881-87   

1888-94   

56,542,718 
1^3,227.891 
253,172,266 
334,631,534 
374,847,132 

1,357,025 
3,918,470 
6,076,135 
8,031,156 
8,996,331 

94,585,510 

61,689,654 
150,054,698 
172,599,860 
193,436,678 
183,453,246 

.430 

.735 
.817 
.660 
.579 
.489 

  1  x<.yu 

 1  

45.471  30.62 
38.29|  34.00 
28.461  27.52 

 |  24.08 

 i  20.39 

67 

115 
128 
103 
90 
77 

1862-94   

1867-94   

1,182,421,5411  28,379,117 
1,125,878,823!  27,022,092 

761,234,136 
699,544,482 

.608 
.601 

 1  __  

26.82|      25.331  95 
25.891      25.081  94 

1867-78   

1879-86   

1887-94   

335,983,941 
367,034,750 
422,860,132 

8,064,615 
8,808,834 
10,148,643 

272,723,751 
218,172,595 
208,648,136 

.746 

.594 
.493 

 1  1  

33,82|  .  31.061  117 

 1      24.77|  93 

 1      20.561  77 



1867-78   

1879-82   

335,983,941 
162,798,991 

8,064,615 
3,907,176 

272,723,751 
108,263,541 
318,557,190 

.746 

.665| 
.508| 



33,82 

 1  

31.06|  117 
27.71|  104 
21.19|  80 

1883-94   



6^7,095,8911  15,050,301 

1867-80   

1881-94   



416,400,157 
709,478,666 

9,994,605 
17,027,487 

322,654,5581 
376,889,924! 

.712|  32.28 
.531|  

29.661  111 
22.13|  83 

1876-78   1 

1893-95   .1 

107,447,950 
180,135,958 

2,578,751 
4,323,262 

 1 

66,778,972 
71,780,440 

 1  1 

.598|  25.85 
.399|  

24.94|  94 
16.60|  62 

1862   i 

1872   

1895   j 

16,141,036 
24,738,700 
70,0S9,888 

1 

387,386 
593,728 
1,682,156 

15,777,5711      .6731  40.73 
17,820,365      .639  31.00J 
24,487,6851  .349|  

I            1  1 

28.06]  105 
26.61]  100 
14.551  50 

i 
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TABLE  VI.  (li). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  barley  raised 
in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and 
index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Average  Values  Obtained  By 


Simple 
Divis'n 
(1) 


M  ethod  for  Cor- 
recting Aver- 
ages Adopted 
in  this  Report. 

(2) 


Per 
Ton. 


Per 
Bus. 


30.62 
36.181 
32.71 
26.78 
27.71 
22.42 
23.44 
17.90 


30.62 
34.00 
27.52 
24, 
20.39 


24.94 
16.60 


32.67 
33.63 
31.57 
29.93 
25.12 
23.30 
23.92 
17.76 


32.67 
31.74 
27.24 
24.79 
21.14 


.784 
.807 
.758 
.718 
.603 
.559 
.574 
.426 


.784 
.762 
.654 
.595 
.507 


25.33     25.331  .608 


25.761 
18.251 


.670 
.438 


22.12 
32.20 
26.5S 
23.53 
22.59 
19.78 
22.99 
16. 


Index  Numbers. 


Corresponding  to  Column— 


(1) 


22.12 
27.05 
21.76 
21.80 
19.48 


22.29 


19.08 
16.85! 


28.061 
26.61| 
14.551 


30.301 
26.151 
17.72 


.7271 

.628! 
.425| 


18.98 
19.96 
12.80 


115 
136 
123 
102 
104 
84 
88 
67 


115 
128 
103 
90| 
771 


(2) 


95| 


105 
100 
50 


(3) 


125 
129 
121 
114 
96 
89 
91 


125 
121 
104 

95 
89 


111 
161 
133 
118 
113 
99 
115 


111 

135 
109 
109 
99 


97| 


111 


Average 

of 
Index 
Numbers 

for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 


116 
100 


96| 
85| 


96| 
100| 
641 


120 
137 
127 
113 
127 

94 
100 

79 


120 
128 
116 
103 

95 


108 


103 
73 


82 
100 
66 


Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 


112 
125 
118 
101 
105 
90 
92 
75 


112 
120 
102 
95 


87 
70 


96 
100 
59 


(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  VI.  (i). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  barley  raised  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union 
not  included  in  the  ten  states  given  in  Tables  (a)  to  (c),  and  referred  to  in 
tables  as  the  Exterior  States,  together  with  the  total  product  of  barley  in 
said  states  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  currencv 
and  gold  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and 
currency. 


Years. 

Area, 
Acres. 

Total  Production. 

Home 
Value, 
Currency, 
Dollars. 

Home 
Value, 
Gold, 
Dollars. 

Value 
Per 
Ton, 
Gold, 
Dollars 

Value  Per 
Bushel. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'cy 
Cents 

,  Gold, 
Cents. 

1862. . , . 
1863  . , , 

1861 .  

1865  . 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1874  

1875  

1876 
1877 

1878  

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884  

245,505: 
323,78e 
303.26c 
324,742 
284,741 
848,996 
656,971 

RfiO  OA,J! 

\J\J'Jf  *  7\JO 

707,882 
816,152 
1,007, 8S7 
784,600 
972,957 
1,090,103 
1,004,908 
866,893 
1,018,150 
989,600 
1,073,349 
1,967,510 
1,159,681 
1,237,704 
1,419,397 
1,379,033 
1,379,710 
1,619,509 
1,658,808 

7,057,69C 
6,951,733 
5,727.025 
6,2,86,246 

0,0.)N,4_. 

18,909,06)0 
16,217,400 
19,884,200 
16,806,200 

16.754,400 
18,894,491 
20,470,500 
20,563,600 
22,370,500 
16,714,900 
22,473,680 
23,430,900 

97  398  R4.R 

23,098,330 
23,441,126 
24,774,027 
33,070.000 
27,716,000 
30,733,000 
32,701,000 
34,594,000 

169,384 
166,841 
137, 44f 
150,876 
150,921 
453,  S'K 
389,217 
477,221 
403,34! 

402,105 
453,468 
491,292 
493,526 
536,892 
401,158 
539,368 
562,342 

c; k k  007 
ODO,<5o  t 

554,360 
562.587 
594,577 
793,680 
665,184 
737  592 
784,824 
830,256 

6,922,99? 
8,195,197 
9,716,826 
►  6,400,0*,^ 
7,045, 70( 
14,205,876 
20,484,72." 

15,61 4,6)04 
15,903,157 
14,197.873 
17,934,559 
19,095  939 
181669!  732 
16,907,010 
13,206,529 
15,090,2S.S 
14,710.449 
19,247,6)22 
19,577,033 
17,453,712 
1R  QTi  <y>o 
18,341,480 
19,557,316 
19,189,130 
17,800,650 
20,724.841 

4,769,94^ 
5,269,511 
►  4,498,.s<)( 
4,570,731 
5,234.966 
10.256, 63E 
17,941,587 
14, 43 5,5 Of 
14.800, 79£ 
15,236,401 
13,300,345 
16,981,536 

1  7  o-.a 
±  t  ,aoi,.j.  14 

17,480,236 

16,389,875 

13,113,732 

15,096,288 

i  28.16 
!  31.3E 
)  32.7c 
30.34 

>  33.36 
<  22.66 

46.16 

>  30. 21 
36.69 
37.47 
33.08 
37.45 
36.56 
35.42 
30.53 
32.69 
27.99 
26.16 
29.35 
35.32 
31.02 
28.48 

1  23.11 
29.40 
26.02 
22.77 
24.96 

i  98.1 

im 

169. r 
102.6 
107.  E 
75.1 
126.  c 
■      79.  F 
92.8 
93.fi 
84.7 
94.9 
93.3 
90.8 
75  6 
79.0 
67.2 

67.6 
II  75.8 
'1  78.6 
72.8 
80.1 
54.2 
110.6 
72.6 
88.1 
89.9 
79.4 
89.9 
87.6 
85.0 
73.3 
78.5 
67.2 
62.8 
70.4 
84.8 
74.4 
68.3 
55.5 
70.6 
62.4 
54.6 
59.9 



1886 
1887 

1888  

1889 

!!!!'.!'. 

1893 

1894  .... 
1895  

1,580,683 
1,554.882 
1,800,646 

33,921,242 
26,573,758 
41.881,224 

 1 

"  "  814,110 
637,770 
1,005,149 

15,094,536 
12,002,404 
17,036,414 

18.54 

18.82 
16.95 

44.5 
45.2 
40.7 

74.8 
80.0 
86.8 
75.6 
73.0 
63.6 
57.3 
44.8 

1862-66  . . 
1867-70  .. 
1871-74  .. 
1875-78  . . 
1879-82  . . 
1883-86  .. 
1887-90  .. 
1891-94  . . 

1,481,941 
2,883,752 
3,581,596 
3,980,054 
4,327,140 
5,415,844 
6,556,634 
6,271,130 
 1 

32,561,123 
71,816,800 
73,061,891 
82,122,680 
97,299,002 
116,293,027 
134,590,000 
120,990,000 

781,467 
1,723,603 
1,753,485 
1,970,944 
2,335,176 
2,791,033 
3,230,160 
2,903,760 

38,200,710 
66,117,908 
67,131,528 
63,870  550 
70!98s!siG 
74,022,946 
77,182  982 
54,'  194!  060 

24,350,035 
57,434,584 
63,449,636 

31.16 
33.32 
36.18! 
31.50 
30.40 
26.52 
23.90 
18.67 

117.6 
92.1 
91.9 
77.8 



1862-66  7 
1867-73  .. 
1874-80  . . 
1881-87  . . 
1888-94  .. 

1,481,9411  32,561,123 
5,492,391|  124,408,191 
7,015,9601  153,352,726 
9,299,544|  195,533,483 
11,208,255|  222,879,000 
.  -I  i 

781,467 
2,985,796 
3,680,465 
4,692,804 
5,349,096 

QQ  OO C\  71A 

114,153,497 
116,932,960 
128,920,941 
113,510,392| 

24,350,035 
102,952,866 
113,968,950 

31.16 
34.48 
30.97 
27.48 
21.22 

117.6 
91.8 
76.2 

74.8 
82.8 
74.3 
65.9 
50.9 

1862-94  . . 
1867-94  .. 

34,498,091 
33,016,150 

728,734,5231  17,489,628 
696,173,400)  16,708,161 

511,808,509 
473,517,799 

183,703,184 
459,353,149 

27.65 
27.49 

70.2 
68.0 

66.4 
66.0 

1867-78  . .  10,445,402 
1879-86  . .  1  9,742,984 

227,001,37l|  5,448,032 
213,592,029  5,126,208 
255,580,000  6,133,921 

197,128,995 
145,011,762 
131,377,042 

182,964,345 

33.59 
28.29 
21.42 

86.8| 

80.6 
67.9 
51.4 

j-oo  i  -y<t  . . 

1^,827,764 

1867-78  .. 
1879-82  .. 
1883-94  .. 

10,4-15,402 
4,327,140 
18,243,608 

227,001,371 
97,299,002 
371,873,027 

5,448,032 
2,335,176 
8,924,953 

197,128,995 
70,988,816 
205,399,988 

182,964,345 

33.59 
30.40 
23.02 

86.8 

80.6 
73. 6> 
55.2 

1867-80  . . 
1881-94  . . 

12,508,351 
20,507,799 

277,760,917]    6,666,261  J 
418,412,483}  10,041,900  1 

231,086,466  i 
242,431,333 

216,921,816 

32.54 
24.14  . 

83.2 

78.1 
57.9 

1876-78  . . 
1893-95  .. 

2,889,951 
4,936,211 

61,559,080  1,477,418 
102,376,2241  2.457.029 

45,209,827 
44.133.444  . 

44,599,895 

30.19 

73.4 

 1 

72.5 
43.1 
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TABLE  VI.  (j). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  acres  of  barley 
raised  in  the  United  States,  its  average  yield  per  acre  in  bushels,  together 
with  its  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars  currency  and  its  average  home 
or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton,  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 

Total  Area 
in  Acres. 

T/-»t»t    Punnnnr  TV 

rotal  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Yield 
Per 
Acre  in 
Bushels. 

Value  Pei 
in  Ce 

Cur'ncy. 

~  Bushel 
nts. 

Gold. 

Value 
Per  Ton 
in  Dolls., 

Gold. 

1863  

1864 

1865  

1866  

1867  

1868  

1869 

1870  

1871 

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  .... 
1877 
1878. . . 
1879 

1880  | 

1881  

1882    .  , 

426,362 
557,299 
540,317 
542,175 
492,532 
1,131,217 
937,498 
1,025,795 
1,108,924 
1,177,666 
1,397,0821 
1,387,1061 
1,580,626 
1,789,902 
1,766,511 
1,614,654 
1,790,400 
1,680,700 
1,843,329 
1,967,510 
2,272,103 
2,379,009 
2,608,818 
2,729,359 
2,652,957 
2,901,953 
2,996,382 

 .  1 

12,385,647 
12,158,195 
10,716,328 
11,391,286 
11,283,807 
25;  727, 000 
22,896,100 
28,652,200 
26,295,400 
26J18,500 
26,846,400 
32',044,491 
32,552,500 
36  908,600 
38',710',500 
34,441,400 
42,245,630 
40,283,100 
45,165,346 
41,161,330 
48,953,926 
50,136,097 
61,203,000 
58,360,000 
59,428,000 
56,812,000 
63,884,000 

297,255 
291,797 
257,192 
273,391 
270,811 
617,448 
549.506 
687,653 
631,090 
641,244 
644,313 
769,068 
781,260 
885,806 
929,052 
826,594 
1,013,895 
9-86.795 
1,083,968 
987,872 
1,174,894 
1,203,267 
1,468,872 
1,400,640 
1,426,272 
1,363,488 
1,533,216 

10,641,359 
13,496,373 
16,941,023 
10,330,294 
11,383,698 
22,850,130 
29,809,931 
23,387,909 
22,244,584 
21,541,777 
19,837,773 
29,333,529 
29,983,769 
29,952,082 
25,735,110 
22,028,644 
24,483,315 
23,714,444 
30,090,742 
33,862,513 
30,768,015 
29,420,423 
29,779,170 
32,867,696 
31,840,510 
29,464,390 
37,672,032 

29.0 
21.8 
19.8 
21.0 
22.9 
22.7 
24.4 
27.9 
23.7 
22.6 
19.2 
23.1 
20.6 
20.6 
21  91 
21.3 
23.6 
24.0 
24.5| 
20.9 

86.0 
111.0 
158.1 
90.7 
100.9 
88.8 
130.2 
81.6 
84.5 
80.6 
73.9 
91.5 
92.1 
81.3 
66  4 
64.0 
58.0 

59.1 
71.4 
73.1 
64.8 
75.0 
64.1 
108.4 
72.2 
79.1 
76.4 
68.2 
84.9 
84.8 
74.4 
63.8 
63.3 
58.0 
58.9 
66.6 
82.3 
62.9 
58.7 
48.7 
56.0 
53.6 
51.9 
59.0 

24.64 
29.74 
30.49 
26.98 
31.23 
26.72 
45.16 
30.07 
32.94 
31.82 
28.41 
35.38 
35.34 
31.02 
26.58 
26.38 
24.14 
24.53 
27.76 
34.28 
26.19 
24.45 
20.27 
23  46 
22.32 
21.61 
24.57 

1883  

1884  . . 
1885 

21.1 
23.5 
21  4 
22^4 
19.6 
21.3 

1886  

1887  

1888  

1893 

1894.  .. 

3,220,871 
3,170,602 
3,299,973 

69,869,495 
61,400,465 

C7  r»TO  TAA 

1,676,868 
1,473,611 

O  AGO  TAa 

28,729,386 
27,134,127 
29,312,413 

21.7 
19.4 
26.4 

41.1 
44  2 
33.7 

17.13 
18  41 
14i03 

1862-66. .  . 
1867-70. .  . 
1871-74. .  . 
1875-78. .  . 
1879-82. .  . 
1883-86.,  . 
1887-90. . . 
1891-94. 



2,558,685 
4,203,434 
5,542,480 
6,961,467 
7,763,642 
|  10,370,143 
|  11,796,670 
|  12,781,946 

57,935,263 
103,570,700 
118,161,891 
152,306,130 
175,563,702 
229,127,097 
241,392,000 
|  262,539,920 

1  1,390,446 
!  2,485.697 
2,835,885 
3,655,347 
4,213,529 
5,499,051 
5,793,408 
6,300,958 

62,792,747 
98,292,554 
100,696,848 
102,199,151 
118,435,714 
123,907,799 
134,272,844 
111,727,026 

22.6 
24.6 
21.3 
21.9 
22.6 
|  22.1 
I  20.5 
20.5 

108.4 
94.9 
85.0 
67.1 

1  

68.5 
79  9 
79.1 
64.6 
67.4 
54.1 
55*.6 
42.2 

28.54 
33  30 
32^94 
26.94 
28.11 
22  36 
23il7 
17.73 

1862-66. .  . 
1867-73. 
1874-80.'.' 
1881-87. .  . 
1888-94. .  . 

|    2,558,6S5|     57,935,2631  1,390,446 
1    8,165,2881    189,180,091  4,540,322 
1  12,066,1221    270,307,0761  6,487,370 
|  17,511.7091    376,054,3531  9,025,305 
21,676,663|   447,119,920]  10,730,878 

62,792,747 
169,005,633 
1185,988,106 
218,002,717 
216,535,480 

22.6 
23.2 
22.4 
21.5 
20.6 

108.4 
89.3 
68.8 

68.5 
78.6 
66.6 
58.0 
48.4 

28.54 
32,75 
27.73 
24.15 
20.02 

1862-94. .  . 
1867-94. . . 

61,978,467'|1,340,596,70S 
59,419,782 11,282,661,44( 

32,174,321 
>  30,783,87c 

852,324,683 
789,531,936 

21.6  63.6 
21.6  61.6 

59.9 
59.5 

24.95 
24.79 

1867-78. . . 
1879-86. . 
1887-94. . 

16,707,3811  374,038.721 
22,133,785|  401,690,79£ 
24,578,6161  503,931,92( 

8,976,929 
>  9,712,58( 
)  12,094,366 

301,188,553 
242,343,515 
245,999,870 

22.1 
18.3 
►  20.6 

I  80.5 

73.5 
59.9 
48.8 

30.61 
24.95 
20.34 

1867-78. . 
1879-82. . 
1883-94.. 

16,707,38] 
7,763,641 
|  34,948, 75* 

L  374,038,721 
I  .175,563,701 
)  733,059,01' 

.  8,976,921 
>  4,213,52? 
r  17,593,41r 

301, 188.5K 
118,435,714 
•  369,907,66£ 

22.4 
t  22.6 
1  21.C 

80. 1 
>  

>  73.5 
67.4 
50.4 

30.61 
28.11 
21.03 

1867-80. . 
1881-94. . 

|  20,2.31,41( 
|  39,188.37: 

)    459,487, 16- 
I  823,174,27, 

r  11,027,691 
$|  19,756,18; 

!  354,993,731 
5  434,538,19" 

)  22.1! 
20.6 

11.2 

\  

71.E 
52.6 

29.79 
21.94 

1876-78, . 
1893-95. . 

.1  5,171,56- 
1  9,690,94< 

5  115,397,53( 
5  218,342.70 

)  2,769.541 
1  5,240,22," 

72,247,069]  22.? 
>    85,175,9261  22.? 

62.( 

>  61.E 
39.C 

25.63 
)  16.23 
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TABLE  VL  (k). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  index,  numbers,  the  average  value  per  bushel  and 
ton  of  the  barley  raised  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  in  the  Exterior 
States  (including  all  excepting  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states),  and  in  the 
nation,  together  with  the  weight  in  tons  and  its  value  in  dollars  gold  of  the 
per  capita  product  of  barley  in  the  United  States. 


Index 
Numbers. 


CO 


97 
132 
135 
111 
137 
185 
208 
144 
127 
107 
100 
157 
162 
123 
103 
99 
96 
108 
123 
160 
105 
99 
82 
88 
89 
97 
117 


120 
95 
99 
92 
101 
68 
139 
91 
111 
113 
100 
113 
110 
107 
92 
99 
85 
79 
89 
107 
94 
86 
70 
89 
79 1 


Gold  Values 
Per  Bushel  in  Cents. 


S3 


99 
120| 
123| 
109| 
126| 
108| 
192 1 
121| 
133| 
128| 
100 1 
143| 
142 1 
125| 
107 1 
106| 

97| 

99( 
112 1 
1381 
106 

99 

82 

95 

90 


75|  99 


48.1 
65.5 
67.0 
54.8 
67.9 
91.5 
102.9 
71.2 
63.1 
52.9 
49.  e 
77.8 
80.1 
61. 
50.8 
49.0 
4.75 
53.4 
60.8 
79.1 
52.2 
49.2 
40.7 
43.4 
44.1 
48.1 
57.8 
 i 


67.6 
75.8 
78.6 
72.8 
80.1 
54.2 
110.6 
72.6 
88.1 
89.9 
79.4 
89.9 
87.6 
85.0 
73.3 
78.5 
67.2 
62 
70.4 
84, 
74.4 
68.3 
55.5 
70.6 
62.4 
54.6 
59.9 


Gold  Values 
Per  Ton  in  Dollars. 


59.1 
71.4 
73.1 
64.8 
75.0 
64.1 
108.4 
72.2 
79.1 
76.4| 
68.2| 
84.91 
84.8! 
74.4| 
63.81 
63.3| 
58.0! 
58.9| 
66.6| 
82.3| 
62.9| 
58.7 
48.7| 
56.0! 
53.6| 
51. 9  j 
59.0| 


20.04 

27.28 

27.93 

22.85 

28.30 

38.14 

42.88 

29.66 

26.29 

22.04 

20.65 

32.401 

33.38 

25.48 

21.18 

20.43 

19.80 

22.26 

25.33 

32.95 

21.74 

20.51 

16.94 

18.10 

18.37 

20.04 

24.11 


Per  Capita 
Product. 


a>e-i 

£.2 


BB'B 


28.16 

31.38 

32.73 

30.34 

33.36 

22.60, 

46.10) 

30.25! 

36.69 

37.47 

33.08 

37.45 

36.50 

35.42 

3053 

32.69 

27.99 

26.16 

29.35 

35.32 

31.02 

28.48 

23.11 

29.40 

26.02 

22.77 

24.96 


24.64| 

29.74! 

30.49| 

26.98| 

31.23| 

26.721 

45.16| 

30.07] 

32.94! 

31.82 

28.41 

35.38 

35.34 

31.02 

26.58 

26.38 

24.14 

24.53 

27.76 

34.28 

26.19 

24.45 

20.27 

23.46 

22.32 

21.61 

24.57 


.018 

.018 

.018; 

.016 

.016. 

.016! 

.049 

.018 

.021 

.0211 

.018 

.022 

.020 

.022 

.019 

.023 

.022 

.027 

.025 

.025 

.023 

.026 


.47 
.58 
.46 
.48 
.49 
.45 
.62 
.63 
.62 
.51 
.45 
.51 
.48 
.60 
.66 
.60 
.56 
.54 
.59 
.56 
.50 
.63 


56 1  69 1 
57|  74| 
51 1  57] 


37.9 
43.4 
27.2 


122 
161 
135 
105 
122 

89 
108 

82 


102[  100| 
101|  117| 


44.5 
45.2 
40.7 


110| 
95 1 
92| 
80 
72 
56 


122 
142 
114 
100 
93 


102 
104 


64 


105 
105 


116| 
95| 
91] 
79| 
81| 
621 


60.51 
79.8 
66.7 
51.8 
60.6 
44.2 
53.4 
40.6 


100| 
115| 
98| 
85| 
70| 


60.5 

70, 

56.4 

49.3 

45. 


52.2 
51 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 

1261  102 
103|  86 
93 1  65 

i 

108!  62.4 
88|  50.9 
72 |  46.2 

80.6 
67.9 
51.4 

1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94   

126 
122 
92 

102 
92 
70 

108|  62.4 
99 1  60.6 
74  i  45.5 

h 

80.6 
73.0 
55.2 

1867-80   

1881-94   

124 

96 

98 
73 

105|  61.4 
71|  47.5 

78.1 
57.9 

1876-78  ' 

1893-95   

99j      911      901      49.0  72.5 
711      53|      57       35.4|  43.1 

74.8 
80.0 
86.8 
75.6 
73.0 
63.6 
57.3 
44.8 


41.1|  15.80 
44.2|  18.10 
33.7!  11.32 


18.54 
18.82! 
16.951 


74.8 
82.8 
74.3 
65.9 
50.9 


68.5| 
79.9| 
79.11 
64.6 
67.4 
54.1 
55.6| 
42. 


25.12 
33.25 
27.79| 
21.59 
25.26 
18.42 
22.23 
16.941 


17.13| 
18.41| 
14.031 

 I_ 


.025 
.022 
.030 


66.4! 
66.0! 


68.5 
78.6 
66.6 
58.0 
48.4 

 1- 

59.9 
59.5 

73.5 
59.9 
48.8 


25.191 
29.421 
23.48| 
20.56 
19.15 


31.16 

33.32 
36.18j 
31.50| 
30.40 
26.52 
23.90 
IS.  67  [ 
-I- 


73.5 
67.4 
50.4 


71.5 
52.8 


21.73 
21.58 


26.01 
21.22 
19.23 


26.01 
25.26 
18.98 


31.16 
34.481 
30.971 
27.4S 
21.22 


28.54|. 
33.30| 
32.94| 
26.94| 
28.11| 
22.361 
23.17 
17.73| 
-I- 


.017 
.017 
.020 
.021 
.025 
.025 
.024 


27.65 
27.49 


33.59 
28.29 
21.42 


28.54! 
32.75| 
27.73! 
24.15| 
20.02| 


.017 
.020 
.023 
.024 


24.95|. 
24,791 


.021 


30.61| 
24.95| 
20.34| 


.018 
.023 
.025 


33.59  30.61| 
30.40  28.11| 
23.02  21.03| 


25.60  32.54 
19.781  24.14 


.018 
.021 
.024 


29.79| 
21.941 


.018 
.024 


61.5  20.421  30.19|  25.03  i 
39.01    14.74!    17.691  16.23! 


.020 
.026 


.43 
.40 
.42 


.50 
.55 
.52 
.58 
.56 
.56 
,42 


.51 
.54 
.57 
.49 


.52 


.52 
.58 
.51 


.52 
.53 


.49 
.42 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


RYE. 


SMALL   RELATIVE   USE   OF   RYE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Over  more  than  one-half  the  extent  of  Europe  rye  is  the  staple 
of  human  food.    In  Russia,  of  the  area  sown  to  the  six  leading 
cereals,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  35.5  per  cent 
is  sown  to  rye,  and  rye  constitutes  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  bread 
supply  consumed  by  the  people.    The  percentage  of  land  under 
cultivation  to  rye  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Scandinavia,  and  the 
greater  share  of  the  other  nations  of  continental  Europe,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  Russia.    In  those  nations  rye  makes  up,  as 
in  Russia,  one-half,  or  more  than  one-half,  of  the  staple  for  bread 
.among  the  people.    It  is  far  different  in  the  United  States.    In  the 
last  thirty-five  years  rye  has  constituted  only  1.1  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  these  same  crops.    Wheat  is  the  great  staple  bread  ma- 
terial of  the  United  States.    Emigrants  from  Europe,  accustomed 
to  rye,  use  that  grain  for  bread  for  a  few  years,  then  change  to 
wheat    As  a  result  of  this  change  the  demand  for  rye  as  a  material 
for  human  food  continues  to  be  small.    Its  annual  average  value 
is  less  than  twenty-five  cents  for  each  individual  in  the  nation.  A 
change  in  the  average  price  per  bushel  of  rye  may  make  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  index  numbers  showing  price  movement  as  great 
as  in  the  corresponding  numbers  for  wheat  or  corn  or  hay,  but  in 
reality,  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  several  grains,  that  change  exerts  but  a  small  influence.  The 
detailed  facts  for  rye  are,  however,  presented  the  same  as  for  most 
of  the  other  cereals.   As  throwing  some  light  upon  the  causes 
affecting  the  average  prices  of  rye  in  the  United  States,  attention 
is  first  called  to  the  decreased  average  value  of  the  annual  per 
capita  product  of  rye,  as  the  same  is  indicated  by  the  data  gath- 
ered in  this  report. 
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AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OP  THE  AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCT  OF  RYE. 

Table  (k)  exhibits  for  the  several  years  and  periods  the  per 
capita  product  of  rye,  as  the  same  is  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Table  (j)  gives  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  average  annual  yield  per  acre  of  rye  according  to  those 
same  agricultural  returns.  The  latter  shows  an  apparent  decrease 
in  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  rye  of  not  far  from  ten  per  cent. 
Making  use  of  this  average  yield  per  acre  to  calculate  the  true 
weight  and  value  of  the  annual  per  capita  national  product  of  rye, 
we  have  the  following  result: 

TABLE  A. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  bushels,  and  the 
weight  and  value  in  gold,  of  the  average  annual  per  capita  product  of  rye  in 
the  United  States,  from  1867  to  1894,  inclusive,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  the  same  appears  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  varying  returns  of  this  average  yield  per  acre. 


Years. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 
in 
Bushels. 

Per  Capita  Product. 

According  to  Government 
Reports. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

13.6 
14.3 
11.6 
12.5 

.013 
.013 
.013 
.012 

|0.39 
.30 
.28 
.22 

.0122 
.0114 
.0117 
.0122 

$0.37 
.26 
.31 
.23 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  great  decline  in  the 
average  annual  gold  value  of  the  per  capita  national  product  of 
rye  took  place  before,  and  not  after,  1873.  The  value  of  this  prod- 
uct, which  was  thirty-seven  cents  in  the  seven  years  1867  to  1873, 
was  only  twenty-six  cents  in  the  next  seven  years.  Here  was  a 
fall  of  eleven  cents,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  The  fall  from  the 
seven-year  period,  1874  to  1880,  to  the  last  seven-year  period  was 
only  three  cents,  or  thirteen  per  cent.  This  fact  clearly  demon- 
strates that  whatever  the  cause  for  the  decline  in  the  average  price 
of  rye  shown  in  the  other  tables,  that  cause  was  operative  before 
1873,  and  was  more  active  then  than  after  that  given  date. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  AVERAGE  VALUE   OF  RYE. 

The  actual  decline  in  the  values  of  rye  in  the  several  groups 
of  states  is  shown  by  the  following  corrected  average  values  per 
bushel  in  the  several  seven-year  periods. 
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TABLE  B. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  corrected  average  gold  values  per  bushel 
of  rye  in  three  groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  selected  states  whose  de- 
tailed statistics  are  given  in  this  report. 


Years. 

Average  Value  per  Bushel  in  Cents. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

1862-66   

48.8 

74.8 

61.8 

1867-73   

58.3 

85.5 

61.9 

1874-80  

53.7 

71.8 

62.7 

1881-87  

52.8 

67.6 

60.2 

1888-94   

47.3 

57.1 

52.2 

This  table  shows  a  great  and  continuous  fall  in  price  in  the 
seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Geor- 
gia, Texas,  and  California  from  1867  to  1895.  In  the  ten  states 
there  is  only  a  very  insignificant  decline  when  comparing  the  last 
seven  years'  average  with  that  of  the  war  period  of  1862  to  1866. 
That  decline  is  only  about  three  per  cent,  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  rye  in  the  seven  states,  the  seventeen  states,  and  in  the  nation, 
shown  in  Tables  (j)  and  (k),  has  been  caused,  therefore,  by  factors 
not  especially  active  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  cannot  have 
been  produced  by  any  universal  cause,  such  as  a  change  in  currency 
or  the  use  of  the  precious  metals.  The  only  factor  that  affects 
prices  in  one  section  of  the  country  and  not  in  all  is  a  change  in 
the  charge  for  transportation  over  the  railroads  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  to  the  seaboard.  The  effect  of  that  change  upon  rela- 
tive price  is  shown  in  Tables  (c),  (f),  and  (h),  which  contain  two 
columns  exhibiting  the  relative  price  movement  for  rye  in  these 
three  groups  after  the  effect  of  changing  railway  rates  and  similar 
local  cause  has  been  eliminated  from  the  general  price  movement 
shown  in  the  other  columns  of  the  same  and  other  tables  of  this 
chapter.  The  following  summaries  by  seven-year  periods  are  here 
presented  of  the  price  movement  for  rye  in  these  groups  of  states 
after  the  effect  of  changing  railway  rates  have  been  eliminated. 
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TABLE  C. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  relative  price  movement  for  rye  in  the 
groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  selected  states,  after  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing railway  rates  and  other  local  causes  have  been  eliminated.  This  relative 
movement  is  expressed  by  the  index  numbers  for  the  several  groups. 


Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

1862-66   

93 
125 
123 
115 
110 

103 
126 

99 
126 
122 
118 
113 

1867-73..  

1874-80   

1881-87   

121 
119 

1888-94   

115 

These  figures  show  a  great  relative  advance  in  rye  in  the  pe- 
riod 1867-73  when  compared  with  the  preceding  or  war  period. 
This  marks  the  effect  upon  American  prices  of  rye  of  the  great  crop 
failure  in  Europe  in  1867,  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  wheat.  From  the  relative  price  that  prevailed 
in  the  period  1867  to  1873  there  has  been  a  subsequent  fall,  but 
taking  all  facts  affecting  prices  into  consideration,  as  is  done  in 
the  calculation  for  the  foregoing  index  numbers,  it  is  seen  that 
prices  of  1888  to  1894  were  relatively  higher  than  in  the  war  period 
of  1862  to  1867,  twenty-five  years  before.  The  fall  in  rye  prices 
from  1867  to  date  has  simply  restored  the  earlier  average  of  price 
that  prevailed  in  the  United  States  before  and  during  the  war. 
Reduced  railroad  rates  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  lowered  the 
average  prices  for  rye  in  the  seaboard  states,  but  left  the  old  price 
materially  enhanced  in  such  states  as  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Minne- 
sota, as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  (a). 

INDEX  NUMBERS  BY  DIFFERENT  METHODS. 

For  some  of  the  agricultural  products  the  index  numbers  se- 
cured by  different  methods  vary  quite  a  considerable.  In  others, 
as  with  rye,  there  is  a  close  agreement.  This  agreement  adds 
greatly  to  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed  upon  these  numbers  as 
expressions  of  the  movement  of  the  average  prices  of  this  grain. 
The  following  exhibit  shows  how  closely  the  index  numbers  for  the 
corrected  gold  average  values  of  this  report  agree  with  those  cal- 
culated according  to  relative  importance. 
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TABLE  D. 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  rye  in  the  seventeen  selected  states  of  this 
report  of  the  index  number  for  corrected  average  values,  and  those  numbers 
calculated  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  crop  in  the  several 
states. 


Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

For  Corrected  Average 
Values. 

According  to  Relative  Impor- 
tance of  Crop  in  Several  States 

101 

102 

118 

119 

102 

102 

91 

97 

85 

86 

The  decline  of  price  here  shown  is,  from  the  earlier  to  the  later 

period,  about  sixteen  per 

cent. 

Note— In  the  government  reports  for  rye,  as  for  barley,  buckwheat,  po- 
tatoes, hay,  and  tobacco,  there  are  no  detailed  figures  given  for  the  years 
1889  to  1892.  For  this  report  estimates  have  been  included,  giving  to  the 
years  1889  to  1890  an  average  of  the  figures  reported  for  1887  and  1888.  The 
figures  here  used  for  1891  and  1892  are  the  average  of  those  reported  for 
1893  and  1894.  The  government  reports  give  no  figures  for  rye  and  other 
grain  in  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Texas  before  1866.  In  Kentucky  and  Ne- 
braska before  1864  and  in  California  none  before  1867,  with  the  exception  of 
1862.  This  fact  and  the  high  price  of  1866  causes  the  states  named  to  show 
a  different  apparent  price  movement  than  would  be  manifest  did  we  possess 
full  returns  for  these  states  before  the  years  mentioned. 
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TABLE  VII.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  rye  raised  in 
the  ten 'States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value 
of  the  same  in  currency  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and 
ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers,  showing  the  percentage 
which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  and  period  was  of  the  average  gold 
value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 


OHIO. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

|  .  

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1862-66. ..  . 
1867-70.  . . . 

1871-74  

1875-78,  . .  . 

1879-82  

1883-86.  ..  . 
1887-90. ..  . 
1891-94  

3,925,717 
3,676,00C 
1,648.000 
2,419,800 
2,420,OS< 
1,714.240 
2,548,000 
4,118,044 

1 

I  109,920 
102,928 
46,144 
67,754 
67,762 
47,999 
71,344 
115,305 

3,483,522 
3,812,2X0 
1,260,<K)0 
1,433,288 
1,767,659 
987,024 
1,477,942 
1,891,538 

.560 
.818 
.698 
.566 
.730 
.576 
.580 
.459 

31.69 
37.04 
27.31 
21.15 

20.00 
29.23 
24.93 
20.20 
26.08 
20.56 
20.72 
16.40 

a7.05 
b0.29 

87 
126 

108 
87 

113 
89 
89 
70 

1862-94.  ..  . 

22,469,881 

629,156 

16,113,313 

.616|  25.61 

22.01|   

95 

87 
122 
97 
98 
77 

1862-66. ..  . 
1867-73.... 
1874-80.  . . . 

1881-87  

1888-94. ..  . 

3,925,717 
4,932,000 
4,487,080 
3,110,040 
6,015,044 

109,920 
138,096 
125,638 
87,081 
168,421 

3,483,522 
4,754.820 
2,928, 507 
1,954,654 
2,991,900 

.560|  31.69 
•791|  34.43 
•6251  23.31 

20.00 
28.26 
22.31 

.628 
.497 





17.77 

1876-78.... 
1893-95. .. . 

1862   

2,198,800 
2,885,276 

1,079,040 

61,566 
80,788 

30,213 

1,266,088 
1,317,583 

647,424 

.561 
.457 

20.561  20.05   

_ 
87 
71 

16.31|   

 '|  

1872   

1895   

414,000 
826,254 

11,592 
23,135 

302,220 
371,814 

.414 
.647 
.450 

21.43 
26.07 



14.  YY 
23.12 
16.07 

64 
100 
69 

INDIANA. 

1862-66. . . . 
1867-70. . . . 
1871-74...  . 

1875-78  

1879-82. .. . 
1883-86.... 

1887-90  

1891-94. . .  . 

1,969,937 
1,911,000 
1,627,000 
1,825,000 
1,320,978 
1,225,743 
1,934,000 
3,600,676 

55,158 
53,508 
45,556 
51,100 
36,988 
34,321 
54,152 
100,819 

1,792,768 
1,714,560 
1,158,620 
1,140,950 
979,077 
694,454 
1,062,918 
1,559,524 

.574 
.703 
.639 
.597 
.741 
.566 
.550 
.433 

32.50 
32.04 
25.43 
22.33 

20.51 
25.10 
22.81 
21.32 
26.47 
20.23 
19.63 
15.47 

a4.84 
b0.23 

100 
121 
110 
103 
129 
98 
95 
75 

1862-94.  ..  . 

15,414,334|  431,602 
 1  

10,102,871 

.577 

23.41 

20.62|   

100 

1862-66. . . . 
1867-73.  .. . 
1874-80. . . . 
1881-87.... 
1888-94.  . . . 

1,969,937 
3,141,000 
3,030,038 
2,237,683 
5,035,676 

55,158 
87,948 
84,841 
62,655 
141,000 

1,792,768 
2,567,490 
2,017,307 
1,372,324 
2,352,982 



.574 
.671 
.638 
.613 
.467 

32.50 
29.19 
23.78 

20.51 
23.97 
22.80 
21.90 
16.69| 

100 
116 
110 
106 
81 

1876-78.  . . . 
1893-95  

1,495,000 
2,434,287j 

41,860 
68,160 

893,450 
1,046,021 

.583 
.430 

21.34 

20.81 
15.35 

101 
74 

1862   

1872   

444,695 
410,000 
633,949 

12,451 
11,480 
17,751 

235,688 
266,500 
266,259 

 1 

.365| 
•577i 
.420 

18.93 
23.21 

 1 

13.04| 
20.59| 
15.00| 

63 
100 
73 

1895  ,  , 

1 
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ILLINOIS. 


Years. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


I 

981,322 
883,190 
850,071 
833,069 
666,455 
639,000 
645,000 
675,000 
2,235,000 
2,190,000 
2,211,000 
2,078,000 
2,036,0001 
2,600,0001 
2,580,0001 
2,844,0001 
2,511,0001 
4,050,0001 
3,049,8601 
2,775,0001 
6,538,0001 
5,099,640 
4,896,000 
2,302,000 
2,527,000 
2,296,000 
4,098,000 


27,477 
24,729 
23,802 
23,326 
18,661 
17,892 
18,060 
18,900 
62,580 
61,320 
61,908 
58,184 
57,008 
72,800 
72,240 
79,632 
70,308 
113,400 
85,396 
77,700 
183,064 
142,790 
137,088 
64,456 
70,756 
64.288 
114,744 


421,968 
653,561 
862,822 
410,977 
526,500 
760,410 
599,850 
432,000 
1,341,000 
1,226,400 
1,105,500 
1,205,240 
1,445,560 
1,586,000 
1,496,400 
1,422,000 
1,029,510 
2,470,500 
2,226,398 
2,525,250 
3,661,280 
2,753,806 
2,301,120 
1,220,176 
1,187,690 
1,125,040 
2,213,076 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.|  Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


.296 
.476 
.470 
.352 
.587 
.859 
.685 
.527 
.542 
.514 
.443 
.520 
.631 
.540 
.546 
.492 
.410 
.610 
.730 
.910 
.560 
.540 
.470 
.530! 
.470| 
.4901 
.5401 


15.36 
26.43 
36.25 
17.62 
28.21 
42.50 
33.21 
22.86 
21.43 
20.00 
17.86 
20.71 
25.36 
21.79 
20.71 
17.86 


10.58| 
16.99| 
16.781 
12.581 
20.96| 
30.69| 
24.481 
18,831 
19.35| 
18.34! 
15.841 
18.581 
22.54| 
19.30 
19.49 
17.59 
14.64 
21.79 
26.08 
32.50 
20.00 
19.29 
16.79 
18.93 
16.79 
17.50j 
19.30| 


Index 
Nos. 


67 
107 
106 

79 
133 
130 
156 
113 
122 
110 
100 
111 
142 
122 
123 
111 

92 
137 
165 
205 
126 
122 
106 
113 
106 
110 
122 


1,759,698! 
2,213,4191 
1,700,287 


1862-66.., 
1867-70.  . 
1871-74.  .. 
1875-78.  . 
1879-82.  . 
1883-86.  . 
1887-90.  . 
1891-94. . 


4,214,107 
4,194,000 
8,515,000 
10,535,000 
16,412,860 
14,824,6401 
12,788,0001 
7.946,234! 


49,272 1 
61,975| 
47,608 


117,995 
117,432 
238,420 
294,980 
459,560 
415,090 
358,064 
222,495 


721,476 
951,770 
680,115 


.410! 
.430 
.400 


2,875,828 
3,133,260 
4,982,700 
5,533,910 
10,883,428 
7,462,792 
6,676,232 
3,346,492 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


79,429,8411    2,224,0361  44,894,642 


4,214,1071 
10,673,0001 
19,670,860| 
26,433,6401 
18,438,2341 


117,995 
298,844 
550,784 
740,142 
516,271 


1862 
1872 

1895 


7,935,0001 
5,673,4041 

-!- 


222,180 
158,855 


981,322! 
2,211,000| 
1,700,2871 


27,477 

61,908 
47.608 


2,875,828 
6,670,400 
11,676,368 
14,774,362 
8,897,684 


3,947,910 
2,353,361 


421,968 
1,105,500 
680,115 


14.64| 
15.361 
14.29| 


.4261 
.610| 
.525 
.497 
.663 
.503 
.522 
.421 


24.37 
26.68 
20.90 
18.76 


15.211 
21,78! 
18.751 
17.78| 
23.681 
17.981 
18.65| 
15.04) 


.534i      20.191  19.081 

 1  1  1- 

15.211 
19.221 
20.381 
19.96| 
17.231 


.426! 
.538 
.571 
.559 
.483 


24.371 
22.321 
21.201 


.485! 


17.77 


■1- 
17.331 
14.811 


.296| 
.4431 
.4001. 


15.36! 
17.861 


10.58! 
15.84| 
14.291 


a24.93 
to  0.63 


92 
97 
90 


96 
137 
118 
111 
149 
113 
119 

95 


120 

96 
121 
128 
126 
108 


. . !  109 
. .  |  93 

~'l  67 
100 

. .!  90 
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MICHIGAN. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Bushels. 

'  

Tons. 

1862-66  

1867-70.  ... 

1871-74  

1875-78.  . . . 
1879-82. . . . 
1.883-86  

1891-94  

2,249,588 
2,440,000 

o  x  tj «  lA/u 

1,092,000 
1,054,016 
1,004,705 
1,124,000 
6,235,840 

62,989 
68,320 
25  620 
30/576 
29,513 
28,132 
31,472 
174,603 

1862-94. . .  . 



16,115,149 

451,225 

1862-66  

1867-73.  ..  . 

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94.  . . . 


2,249,588' 
3,127,000! 
1,829,3061 
1,832,415] 
7,076,8401 

62,989 
87,556 
51,221 
51,308 
198,151 

1876-78. ..  . 
1893-95. .. . 

 ! 

817,6001 
4,609,174 

22  893 
129,057 

L862  

 1 

494, 197 j 
228,000j 
1,491,2541 

13,838 
6,384 
41,755 

1872 

1895  | 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


2,080,434 
2,366,040 
693,520 
721,628 
765,022 
585,727 
662,588 
2,803,456 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold 


10,678,415 


2,080,434 
2,874,880 
1,246,809 
1,165,898 
3,310,394 


485,128 
1,998,230 


266,866 
168,720 
596,502 


.584 
.760 
.680 
.631 
.726 
.583 
.589 
.450 


.577 


.584 
.747 
.640 
.636 
.468 


.578 
.433 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.|  Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


33.03 
34.63 
27.07 
23.60 


23.6^ 


33.03 
32.83 
24.34 


I 

20.84| 
27.15| 
24.28! 
22.541 
25.92 
20.82 
21.05 
16.06 
-I- 


20.60] 
-- 


20.84 
26.69 
22.84 
22.72 
16.70 


21.19 


20.66| 
15.48| 


.372 
.656 
.400 


19.29|  13.29| 
26.43|  23.44| 
 I  14.29! 


Index 
Nos. 


ao. 
b0.43 


89 
116 
104 
96 
110 
89 
90 
68 


88 


114 
97 
97 
71 


88 


57 
100 
61 


WISCONSIN. 


1862-66. . .  . 
1867-70. . .  . 
1871-74. . . . 

1875-78  

1879-82.  ..  . 
1883-86. . . . 

1887-90  

1891-94.  . . . 

1 

4,761,405 
4,437,000 
4,767,000 
8,921,200 
9,961,120 
9,017,530 
11,900,000 
16,516,974 


133,320 
124,236 
133,476 
249,794 
278,911 
252,491 
333,200 
462,475 

3,507,564 
3,581,980 
3,045,590 
4,608,892 
6,903,757 
4,388,877 
6,982,476 
7,102,300 

.473 
.633 
.571 
.493 
.693 
.487 
.587 
.430 

1  1 
26.76!      16.88!  a22.06 
28.83  |      22.60|        b  1.58 

22.82  j  20.39[  

18.45  17.62|  

  24.75!   

  17.381   

 I  20.96)   

 I  15.36!  

93 
125 
113 

98 
137 

96 
116 

85 

1862-94.  . .  . 

70,282,229 

1,967,903 

40,181,436 

.534|'     20.42|  19.091   

106 

1862-66  

1867-73. ..  . 

1874-80  

1881-87. . . . 
1888-94.  . . . 

4,761,405 
8,113,000 
15.149,670 
16,053,180 
26,204,974 

133,320 
227,164 
424,191 
449,489 
733,739 

3,567,564 
5,776,590 
8,812,952 
9,001,314 
13,023,016 

.473 
.589 
.562 
.561 
.497 

26.76(  16.88 
25.431  21.03 
20.781  20.06 
 !  20.03 





93 
116 
111 
111 

98 

1876-78  

1893-95. . . . 

7,581,200 
12,466,898 

212,274 
349,073 

3,697,892 
5,024,094 

 1  1  1  

•  475|      17.42|  16.981   

•409|  |  14.59|   

94 
80 

1862 

1,066,241 
1,193,000 
4,208,411 

29,855 
33,404 
117.836 

522,458 
680,010 
1,472,944 

 1  1  1  

-338!      17.501  12.061  

67 

1872   

1895 

.506 
.350 

20.36)  18.06 
 1  12.50 

100 
69 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862  . 

1863  . 

1864  . 

1865  , 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  , 

1873  . 
1874 

1875  , 

1876  , 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893. 
1894. 
1895 


TABLE  VII.  (a).— Continued. 
MISSOURI. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels.  Toes 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in  Dol- 
lars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


1,250,831| 
1,127,000 
1,814,000 
2,732,000 
2,491,240 
2,234,851 
2,174,000 
1,022,366 


35,023 
31,556 
50,792 
76,496 
69,755 
62,576 
60,872 
28,626 


1862 
1872 
1895 


14,846,288 
 1 

1,250,831 
2,487,000 
4,523,080 
3,926,011 
2,659,3661 

2,132,000] 
757,416| 


415,696 


976,031 
954,910 
1,186,680 
1,477,320 
1,600,533 
1,176,235 
1,066,172 
470,970 


,908,851 


35,023 
69,636j 
126,646 
109,929 
74,462 


59,696 
21,208 


351,914 
406,000 
246.233 


9,854 
11,368 
6,895 


976,031 
1,828,330 
2,632,848 
2,176,150 
1,295,492 


1,069,320 
331,516 


158,361 
288,260 
96,031 


.471 
.664 
.586 
.516 
.643 
.526 
.490 
.461 


27.87 
30.26 
23.36 
19.31 


.547 


.471 
.611 
.561 
.554 
.487 


.489 
.438 


.310 
.630 
.390 


21.43 


27.87 
26.26 
20.79 


17.91 


16.07 
25.36 


Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


16.83 
23.72 
20.94 
18.44 
22.95 
18.80 
17.51 
16.45 
-I 


19.55| 

 1- 

16.831 
21.80 
20.04 
19.80 
17.40 


17.46| 
15.63| 
-I- 


11.07| 
22.49| 
13.931 


IOWA. 


111,266 
122,392 
119,333 
119,333 
116,946 
550,000 
577,000 
540,000 
518,000 
533,000 
533,000 
517,000 
485,000 
650,000 
350,000 


3,116 
3,427 
3,341 
3,341] 
3,275 
15,400 
16,156 
15,120 
14,504 
14,924 
14,924 
14,476 
13,580 
18,200 
9,800 


44,506 
72,211 
109,786 
70,406 
80,693 
572,000 
490,450 
280,800 
300,440 
271,830 
250,510 
248,160 
305,550 
175,500 
185,500 


.276 
.379 
.425 
.421 
.512 
.750 
.626 
.434 
.523 
.467 
.416 
.4301 
.560 
.239 


14.25 
21.07 
32.86 
21.07 
24.63 
37.14 
30.36 
18.57 
20.71 
18.21 
16.78 
17.14 
22.50 
9.64 
18.93| 


9.84| 
13.551 
15.21 
15.05 
18.31 
20.82 
22.37 
15.30 
18.70 
16.70 
14.89 
15.38 
20.00 

8.54 
17.81 


a4.66 
bO.23 


Index 
Nos. 


75 
105 
93 
82 
102 
84 
78 
73 


87 


75 
97 


49 
100 
62 


90 
102 
101 
123 
181 
150 
103 
126 
112 
100 
103 
135 

57 
119 


431,600 
365,040 
1,379,932 
1,242,000 
1,540,080 
1,463,076 
1,434,000 
1,746,000 
1,700,000 
1,381,000 
1,647,000 


12,085 
10,221 
38,638 
34,776 
43,122 
40,966 
40,152 
48,888 
47,600 
38,668 
46,116 


151,060 
197,122 
855,558 
993,600 
770,040 
629,123, 
544,920 
803,246 
714,000 
607,640 
823,673 


.350 
.540 
.619 
.800 
.537 
.429 
.379 
.460 
.420 
.439 
.500 


12.50|. 
19.29|. 
22.14|. 
28.57|. 
19.19|. 
15.331. 
13.57|. 
16. 43 1 . 
15.00|. 
15.71|. 
17.86|. 
 I. 


85 
129 
149 
192 
129 
103 

91 
110 
101 
106 
120 


1,183,739 
1,301,706 
1,554,9701 


33,146 
36,448 
43,539 


485,333 
598,785 
482,041 


.409 
.460 
.309 


14.61|. 
16.43|. 
11.07]. 


1862-66... 
1867-70.  .. 
1871-74.  . . 
1875-78. . . 
1879-82.  . , 
1883-86. . 
1887-90.  . 
1891-94.  . 


589,270| 
2,185,0001 
2.068,0001 
1,431,600| 
4,527,052| 
6,343,0761 
6,056,000! 
4,970,8901 


16,500 
61,180 
57,904 
40,085 
126,757 
177,606 
169,568 
139,185 


377,602 
1,643,690 
1,076,050 

512,060 
2,816,320 
2,691,289 
2,862,626 
2,168,236 


.404 
.584 
.467 
.336 
.621 
.424 
.472 
.436| 


22.88| 
26.88| 
18.58| 
12.77 


14.43| 
20.87| 
16.67|. 
12.001. 
22.21| . 
15.15|. 
16.88|. 
15.57L 


a8.84 
b0.26 


98 
110 
74 

97 
140 
112 

81 
149' 
102 
114 
104 
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TABLE  VII.  {a)— Continued. 


IOWA — Continued. 


Years. 

Total  P 
Bushels. 

RODUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

AVERAC 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

IE  Value 

LARS. 

Pei 

Cur'ncy 

IN  Dol- 

•Ton. 

Gold. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

1862-94  

28,170,888 

788,785 

14,147,873 

.502 

17.94|  17.93|  

120 

1862-66. . . . 

1867-73  

1874-80.  . .  . 
1881-87.... 

1888-94  

589,270 
3,768,000 
3,661,572 
10,506,156 
9,645,890 

16,500 
105,504 
102,524 
294,172 
270,085 

377,602 
2,414,190 
1,870,290 
5,062,569 
4,423,222 

.404 
.523 
.493 
.481 
.458 

22.88 
|  22.85 
18.24 

14.43| 
|  1868| 
17.61| 
17.221 
16.38! 

 . 

97 
126 
118 
116 
110 

1876-78  

1893-95. . . . 

1862  

1872  

1895  

781,600 
4,040,415 

111,266 
533,000 
1,554,970 

21,885 
113,132 


3,116 
14,924 
43,539 

336,560 
1,566,159 

44,506 
250,510 
482,041 

.416 
.387 

.276 
.416 
.309 



15.38 

14.25 
16.78 

14.88 
13.84 

9.84| 
14.891 
11.07 

100 

93 

66 
100 
74 

MINNESOTA. 


1862-66. . . . 
1867-70. . . . 
1871-74. ..  . 
1875-78.  . . . 
1879-82. . . . 
1883-86.  . .  . 

1887-90  

1891-94  

675, 25< 
1,155,00( 
448,  OOf 
599.80C 
965, 65C 
1,904,867 
1,176,00C 
4,516,095 
I  

)  18,905 

>  32,34( 
)  12,543 
)  16,794 

►  27,035 
53,33t 
32,925 

126,451 

i 

I  426,192 
)  984,80C 
t       246, 74C 
314,555 
555,334 
862,576 
592,412 
1,900,886 

.39* 
.66£ 
.494 
.501 
.57£ 
.45S 
.504 
.421 

I  22.5^ 
)  30.4; 
19.67 
18.7c 

l  14.2S 
)  23.9( 
17.64 
17. 8£ 
20.54 
16.17 
17.99 
15.03 

I  a3.5< 
)  b0.3c 



)  92 
154 
114 
115 
132 
104 
115 
97 



1862-94....  |  11,440,674|  320,339 

5,883,498 

•479|  18.37 

17.09|  

110 

1862-66. . . . 

1867-73  

1874-80. . . . 

1881-87  

1888-94. . . . 

675,259 
1,458,000 
1,121,800 
2,655,517 
5,530,098 

18,908 
40,824 
31,410 
74,354 
154,843 

426,192 
1,145,990 

602,928 
1,289,610 
2,418,778 

.395 
.635 
.518 
.486 
.437 

22.54 
28.07 
19.19 

14.22 
22.67 
18.50 
17.34 
15.62 

-1  

1  

92 
146 
113 
112 
100 

1876-78  

1893-95  

449,800 
3,743,637 

12,594 
104,822 

226,058 
1,366,408 

i 

.490 
.365 

|  

17.95 

17.50|  

13.04|  

113 

84 

1862  

1872  

1895  

155,323|          4,349  43,490 
75,000|          2,100  36,750 
1,485,5881        41.596  41R.0RR 

.193 
.435 
osn 

10.00 
17.50 

6.89 
15.52 
10.00 

::::::::::: 

44 
100 

NEBRASKA. 

1862-66  

1867-70.  ... 
1871-74. . . . 
1875-78.  . . . 
1879-82. . . . 
1883-86.... 
1887-90.... 
1891-94.  ... 

5,905 
28,800 
87,300 
1,574,500 
2,934,400 
3,941,080 
4,922,000 
2,941,558 

165 
807 
2,444 
44,086 
82,163 
110,350 
137,816 
82,364 

6,191 
17,266 
51,650 
406,600 
1,382,627 
1,301,195 
2,131,302 
1,154,120 

.640 
.470 
.531 
.247 
.471 
.330 
.433 
.392 

37.52 
21.40 
21.13 
9.22 

22.88 
16.77 
18.96 
8.81 
16.83 
11.79 
15.46 
14.01 

a5.16 
1)0.47 

180 
132 
149 

69 
133 

93 
122 
110 

1862-94  

16,435,543 

5,905 
84,100 
3,184,100 
6,188,880 
6,972,558 

460,195 

6,450,951 

.391 

14.02| 

13.95| 

110 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94. . . . 

165 
2,355 
89,155 
173,289 
195,231 

6,191 
45,236 
1,138,747 
2,287,205 
2,973,572 

.640 
.444 
.351 
.370 
.426 

37.52 
19.21 
12.77 

22.88 
15.85 
12.54 
13.20 
15.23 

180 
121 
99 
104 
120 

1876-78  

1893-95.... 

1,524,500 
2,069,773 

42,686 
57,953 

380,600 
756,758 

.244 
.366 

8.92 

8.70 
13.06 
 1 

68 
103 

16,772 

179,698 

.300 

12.681  

10.71|  1 

100 
84 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  VII.  (a)— Continued. 
KANSAS. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


141,102 
235,000 
276,000 
472,200 
176,647 
92,720 
136,000 
135,976 


1,665,645! 


-I- 

141,102| 
391,000| 
703,647| 
178,9201 
250,976] 


232,200| 
100,2331 


44,158! 
34,000| 
32.245! 


3,669 
6,110 
7,176 
12,277 
4,593 
2,411 
3,536 
3,535 


Average  Value  in  Dol- 
lars. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


43,307 


3,669 
10,166 
18,295 
4,652 
6,525 


6,037 
2,606 


1,148 
884 

83S 


138,959 
240,640 
312,360 
354,312 
162,429 
67,391 
88,222 
108^832 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


1,473,145] 

138,959 
373,000 
636,981 
140,801 
183,404 


181,512 
80,212 


22,521 
30,600 
25,796 


Per  Ton. 


Percent- 
ages. 


I 

.639 
.798 
1.012 
.708 
.919 
.726 
.648 
.8001 


Cur'ncy.!  Gold. 
 1  


37.87 
39.38 
43.53 
28.86 


.791| 


■- 
.639| 
.762| 
.861| 
.787j. 
.730|. 


24.58| 
30.56] 
38.92| 
27.27| 
35.36 
27.95 
24.95 
30.79! 

 1  1. 

34.02]  30.43|. 
■I- 


a2.30 
bO.03 


Index 
Nob. 


37.87 
36.69 
34.82 


24.58| 
29.31| 
33.12 
30.27 
28.11 


.762| 
.801|. 
-I- 


30.07      29.32 1 . 

30.801. 


.352| 
.7981 
.8001. 


19.62 
34.62 


13.52|. 
30.71| . 
30.78]. 
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TABLE  VII.  (b). 

•  An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895  inclu- 
sive of  the  acres  of  rye  grown  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
Michigan  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  to- 
gether with  the  total  product  of  rye  in  said  states  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its 
total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average 
home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total  Area 
in 
Acres. 


1862. , 

1863.. 

1864. . 

1865. . 

1866.. 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1869. . 

1870. . 

1871.. 

1872. . 

1873. . 

1874. . 

1875. . 

1876. . 

1877. . 

1878. . 

1879. . 
1880. . 

1881. . 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884. . 
1885. .  , 
1886. .  . 
1887. .  , 
1888. .  . 
18S9. .  . 
1890. .  . 
1891. .  . 
1892. .  . 
1893. .  . 
1894. .  . 
1895. .  . 


257,611 
278,095 
278,955 
251,290 
225,788 

318,  r" 

308,273 
328,098 
386,489 
343,602 
337,055 
391,060 
387,092 
477,300 
602,797 
598,147 
752,500 
787,600 
619,241 
657,400 
1,052,939 
1,113,220 
1,128,499 
923,796 
925,686 
847,082 
1,152,161 


1,086,534| 
1,007,1631 
945,216| 


?otal  Product  .in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


4,688,711 
4,192,205 
3,722,424 
3,772,266 
3,288,980 
5,047,000 
5.172,800 
5,033,000 
6,006,400' 
5,746,0001 
5,563,300 
5,797,000 
5.680,000 
7,595,000 
9,825,000 
10,131,000 
13,289,900 
13,577,980 
9,421,992 
8,824,000 
17,913,790 
16,361,232 
16,818,000 
11,443,000 
11,725,000 
9,879,000 
16,067,000 


13,765,359 
14,281,139 
13.477,770 


131,284 
117,38 
104,228 
105,623 
92,092 
141,316 
144,839 
140,924 
168,179 
160,888 
155,772 
162,316 
159,040 
212,060 
275,100 
283,668 
372,117 
380,183 
263,816 
247,072 
501,586 
458,115 
470,901 
320.404 
328,300 
276,612 
449,876 


385,430 
399,872 
377,378 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Currency. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1,291,739| 
1,341,729 
1,458,809 
2,430,744 
3,147,180 
4,091,201| 
3,998.4861 
4,187,394| 


19,664,586 
21,259,200 
22,786,300 
40,840,900 
49,737.762 
56,347,232 
51,892,000 
56,092,996 


550,609 
595,258 
638,016 
1,143,545 
1,392,657 
1,577,723 
1,452,976 
1,570,604 


1862-66. 
1867-73 . 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1,291,739 
2,413,446 
4,254,677 
6,648.622 
7,338,798 


19,664,5S6 
38,365,500 
69,520,872 
92,964,022' 
98,105,996 


550,609 
1,074,234 
1,946,584 
2,602,993 
2,746,968 


1862-94.  . 
1867-94.  . 


21,947,282|318,620,976| 
20,655.543 1 298,956, 390 


8,921,388 
8,370,779 


1867-78.  . . 
1879-86.  . . 
1887-94.  .. 
1867-78.  . . 
1879-89.  .. 
1883-94. .. 
1867-80. . . 
1881-94. . . 


5,231,282 
7,238,381 
8,185,880 


5,231,282 
3,147,180 
12,277,081 


81,886,4001 
106,084,994| 
107,984,9961 


2,376,819 
2,970,380 
3,023,580 


2,343,259 
3,309,196 
4,323,395 
2,546,972 
3,082,890 
5,958,150 
4,995,137 
3,471,270 
3,859,321 
3,478,650 
3,160,900 
3,518,320 
4,105,470 
4,550,000 
5,346,250 
4,951,410 
5,122,270 
7.987,764 
6,341,065 
7,654,110 
9,180,147 
7,653,403 
7,006,510 
5,476,080 
5,300,590 
4,650,630 
8,759,411| 


5,773.310 
6,297,413i 
4,839,464| 


Average  Value 
Per  Bushel 
in  Cents 


50.0 
78.9 

116.1 
67.5 
93.7 

118.1 
96.6| 
69.0| 
64.2| 
60.5| 
56. 8  j 
60.7 
72.3 
59.9 
54.4 
48.9 
38.5 


15.00|. 
15.701. 
12.82  . 


15,605,712 
18,283,878 
]  4,263,340 
19,969.930 
31,163,086 
25.436,583! 
26,820,0821 
24,141,4401 


9,853,175| 
14.328,493! 
12,799,335 
19,061,530 


17.901 
24.071 
20.06 
16.671 
22.38  . 
16.12  , 
18.47|. 
15.38| . 


79.3! 
86.01 
62.6| 
48.91 


15,605,712 
28,441,748 
38.404,229 
46.921,470 
46,310,898| 


9,853,175 
23,478,066 
37,040,121 


17.90 
21.86 
19,03 
18.03 
16.86 


79.3 
74.1 

55.2 


175,684,057  163,603,730 
160,078,345  153.750,555 


84,886,400 
49,737,762 
164,332,228 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


6, 668, 123 1 107, 886, 372 
13,987,420|1)1,070,018 


1,953,444 
3,038,913 


33,245,900 
41,524,268 


2,376,819 
1,392,657 
4,601,303 


3,020,818 
5,349,961 


930,885 
1,162,680 


52.517,148|  46,189,358 

56,599,660|  

50,961,528|  


52,517,1481  46,189,358 
31,163,086  ....  .... 

76, 


Ull 


66,845,977  60,518,187 
93,232,368 


18.34| 

19.43 
19.05 
16.86 

19.431 
22.381. 
16.60| . 

20.03f 
17.431. 


51.11 
53.6 


61.91 


61.91 


62.0 
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15,419,930|  15,030,2301" 
16.910,187|... ........ | 


16.16| 
14.54|. 


46.4! 


34.4 
50.8 
53.8 
48.2 


42.0 
44.0 
36.0 


50.1 
67.4 
56.2 
46.6 
62.6 
45.1 
51.7 
43.0 


50.1 
61.2 
53.3 
50.5 
47.2 

51.3 
51.4 
54.4 
53.3 
47.2 

54.4 
62.6 
46.5 


56.1 
48.7 


45.2 
40.7 
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TABLE  TIL  (c). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
Kold  farm  or  h0me  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  rye  laised  » 
Se  tenTtates  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index  number, 
having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division. 
U) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

11  £§ 

According  to  Column. 

Average 
of  Index 
Numbers 
for  Ten 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 
(a) 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bus. 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78.  . . . 

1879-82  

18S3  8 J  

1887-90  

1891-94  

,17.90 
24.07 
20.06 
16.67 
22.38 
16.12 
18.47 
15.38 

17.43 
22.49 
20.13 
16.79 
22.69 
17.04 
18.74 
15.30 

.488 
.630 
.564 
.470 
.635 
.477 
.525 
.428 

13.72 
20.59 
16.44 
12.48 
21.94 
15.87 
16.80 
15.30 

99 
133 
111 

92 
124 

90 
103 

85 

95 
122 

109 
91 

123 
92 

102 
83 

93 
140 
112 

85 
149 
108 
114 
104 

93 
125 
123 
115 
110 

100 
125 
111 

80 
123 

93 
101 

84 

100 
116 
103 
102 
93 

91 
126 
110 

88 
124 

88 
103 

83 

91 
117 
102 

99 
92 

1882-66  

1867-73...  . 
1874-80. . . . 

1881-87  

1888-94.  . .  . 

17.90 
21.86 
19.03 
18.03 
16,86 

17.43 
20.82 
19.17 
18.87 
16.89 

,488 
.583 
.537 
.528 
.473 

13.72 
18.40 
18.08 
16.96 

mrr 

99 
121 
106 
100 

94 

95 
113 
104 
102 

92 

1862-94.  . .  . 

18.34 

18.42 

.516 

17.67 

102 

100 

120 

100 

93 

1876-78  

1893-95  

16.16 
14.54 

16.54 
14.67 

'  .463 
.411 

14.62 
13.57 

90 
81 

90 
80 

99 
92 

90 
80 

84 
79 

12.30 
18.00 
12.82 

11.84 
18.43 
13.36 

.332 
.516 
.374 

10. 2r 
14.70 
10.88 

i  68 
100 
71 

64 
100 
72 

70 
100 
74 

59 
100 
71 

62 
100 

72 

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck  s 


method. 
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TABLE  VII.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
189o,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product,  in  bushels  and  tons,  of  the  rye  raised  in 
the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia  Georgia 
Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same 
m  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold 
and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers,  showing  the  percentage  Which  the 
average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  was  of  the  average  gold  value  in  the 
same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

NEW  YORK. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


1862. 

1863.. 

1864. . 

1S65. . 

1866. . 

1867. . 

1868. . 

1869. . 

1870. . 

1871. . 

1872. . 

1873. . 

1874. . 

1875. . 

1876.. 

1877. .  , 

1878. . 

1879. .  . 

1880. .  . 

1881. .  , 
1882..  . 
1883. . . 
1884. .  . 
1885. .  . 
1886. .  . 
1887. .  . 
1888. .  . 
1889. .  . 
1890. .  . 
1891. .  . 
1892. .  . 
1893. .  . 
1894. .  . 
1895. .  . 


Bushels. 


5,385,268 

5,385,268 

5,205,759 

5,309,874 

5,309,874 

5,100,000 

4,845,000 

4,748,000 

2,230,000 

2,341,000 

1,872,000 

1,853,000 

1,834,000 

2,450,000 

2,760,000 

3,300,000 

3,774,000 

2,770,300 

3,611,471 

2,820,000 

2,876,400 

2,703,816 

2,650,000 

2,658,000 

2,890,000 

2,533,000 

2,724,000 


3,424,586 
3,610,299 
4,328,144 


Tons. 


150, 78S 
150, 78S 
145,761 
148,676 
148,676 
142.800 
135,630 
132,944 
62,440 
65,548 
52,416 
51,884 
51,352 
68,600| 
77,280| 
92,400 
105,672 
77,569 
101,121 
78,960 
80,539 
75,707 
74,200 
74,424 
80,920 
70,924 
76,272 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars 
Currency. 


4,092,804 
5,762,237 
8,875,819 
5,416,071 
6,424,94 
7,650,000 
6,637,650 
4,890,440 
2,163,100 
2,060,080 
1,666,080 
1,593,580 
1,687,280 
2,107,000 
2,263,200 
2,376,000 
2,188.920 
2,077,725 
2,997,521 
2,622,600 
2,186.064 
1,946,748 
1,659,500 
1,781,042 
1,705.100 
1,545,130 
1,715,980 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


26,596,043 
16,923,000 
7,900,000 
12,284,000 
12,078,171 
10,901,816 
10,514,000 
14,069,770 


26,596,043 
22,989,000 
20,499,771 
19,131,216 
22,050,770 


1862-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


111,266,800 


9,834,000 
11,363,0291 


95,888|  2,157,489 
101,088|  1,949,563 
122,188|  2,077,509 


744,689 
473,844 
221,200 
343,952 
338,189 
305,251 
294,392 
393,954 


744,6891  30,571,878 
643,6921  26,660,930 
573,9941  15,697,646 


535,674 
617,422 


3,115,471 


1862. . 
1872. . 
1895. . 


5,385,268 
1,872,000 
4,328,144 


275,352 
818,165 


150,788 
52,416 
122,188 


13,456,184 
13,191,202 


99,577,840 


6,828,120 
6,184,559 


4,092,804 
1,666,080 
2,077,509 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  VII.  (d).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-S6. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73 . 
1S74-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


33,669,661 
22,788,000 
12,938,000 
13,517,620 
16,900.5,251 
15,982,595! 
15,774,0001 
17,819,9541 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
n  Dollars, 
Currency. 


942,7501  40,684,208 
638,0641  27,27S,900 
362,2641  11,092,530 


378,493| 
473,215| 
447,513| 
441,6721 
498,959 


10,641,800 
13,328,721 
10,265,009 
9,368,960 
10,072,122 


149,390,3551  4,182,930|132,732,250 


33,669,6611       942,750|  40,684,208 
32,476,0001 
25,598,645^ 
27,481,0951 
30,164,954! 


9013,328 
716,762 
769,471 
844,619 


35,446,430 
20,040,491 
19,040,279 
17,520,842 


10,417,6201 
13,5S6,900| 


291,693|  8,006,800 
380,4331  7,374,523 


1862   |  5,843,427 

1872   1  3,069,000 

1895   |  4,676,923 


191,616!  4,927,267 
95,932  2,639,340 
130,954!  V33.462 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per  Ton. 


Bushel, 
Gold. 


|Cur'ncy.|  Gold. 

,  1  


Percentages. 


.761 
.947 
.777 
.751 
.789 
.642 
.594 
.562| 


43.151 
42.75| 
30.62| 
28.12| 


27.22 
33.83 
27.74 
26.84 
28.171 
22.94| 
21.21| 
20.19| 


■I- 
.740| 


.761 
.890 
.753 
.693 
.580 


31.73| 

 j- 

43.15 
38.98 
27.96 


26.42| 


.749 
.543 


27.45| 


 1- 

27.22| 
31  89 1 
26.88| 
24.74| 
20.74| 

-!- 


26.76| 
19.38| 


.490 
.(183 
.500 


25.71|  17.71| 
27.51|  27.25| 
 |  17.86| 


a-48.36 
b-2.24 


100 

124 
102 
98 
103 
84 
78 
84 


97 


100 
117 
99 
91 
76 

98 
71 


65 
100 
66 


KENTUCKY. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 

1893-95. 


1862 
1872 
1S05 


1,449,754 
2,515,000 
4,374,000 
4,338,960 
3,444,995 
2,979,104| 
3,38S,000| 
1,914,344| 


24,404,157 


1,449,754 
5,794,000 
7,303,575. 
5,414,484 
4,442,3441 


3,238,960 
1,437,150 


,  |  1,303,0001 
.  |  479,97S| 


40,593 
70,420 
122,472 
121,491 
96,460 
83,415] 
94,864' 
53,601 


683,316 


40,593 
162,232 
204,500 
151,605 
124,386 


90,691 
40,240 


1,66^,979 
2,446,5$0 
3,514,870 
2,924,398 
2,738,088 
1.860,816 
2,065,844 
1,119,466 


18,385,041 1 


1,664,979! 
4,954,050 ! 
5,374,674; 
3,672,028' 
2,669,310! 


1,923,398 
828,521 


36,484| 
13,439| 


951,190! 
268,788 


.833 
.770 
.720 
.637 
.795 
.625 
.610 
.585 


.6891 


.8331 
.706 
.710 
.688 
.601 


41.02 
34.74 
28.70 
24.07 


 1- 

41.021 
30.54| 
26.28| 


29.74 
27.24 
25.74 
22.74 
28.39 
22.31| 
21.78| 
20.881 


26.831  24.62 


29.74 
25.21 
25.36 
24.22 


.579!      21.21j  20.68| 

.577|  I  .20.591 

 1  1_  1- 


....|  1  1 

.647|  26.07|  23.12| 
.5601  |  20.001 


a-7.90 
b-0.82 


129 
118 
111 
98 
123 
97 
94 
90 


1   

106 



128 
109 
110 
105 

93 

100 

86 
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TABLE  VII.  (a).— Continued. 
VIRGINIA. 


Years. 

J 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Perce  Qtages. 

1 

Index  Nos.      j  j 

Bushels. 



Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton 
Cur'ncy.)  Gold. 

1862-66. ..  . 

1867-70 

1871-74...*; 

1875-78.... 

1879-82 

1883-86! ; ; \ 

1887-90.  . .  . 
1891-94. ..  . 

698,453 
2,847,000 
1,835,000 
2,078,200 
1,435,000 
1,360,368 
1,424,000 
1,643,628 

19,557 
79,716 
51,380 
58,190 
40,180 
38,090 
39,872 
46,021 

 ,  

740,360 
2,"879,190 
1,376,630 
1,285,474 
1,050,658 
918,177 
827,774 
904,700 

.786 
.768 
.673 
.589 
.732 
.675 
.581 
.550 

-1-  j   

37.86|      28.07|  a-4.31 
36.12|      27.43|  b-0.86 
26.79|      24.031  .... 
22.09  |  20.46|   

 1  26.15|   

 1  24.111   

 I  20.76|  

 1  19.66|   

123 
120 
105 
89 
115 
106 
91 
86 

1862-94. . .  . 

13,321,649 

373,006| 

9,982,963        .668 1      26.76|      23.86|  . 

105 

1862-66. ..  .| 
1867-73...  .1 
1874-80.  ...  I 
1881-87.  ..  . 
1888-94. ..  . 

698,453| 
4,222,000| 
3,234,8(lO| 
2,335,7681 
2,730,628| 
 1 

-  19,557! 

118,216| 
93,374| 
65,4011 
76,458| 

1 

740,360 
3,892,420 
2,169.052 
1,634,007 
1,547,124 

.786| 
.737 
.618 

.698 
.566| 

37.86)  28.071   

32.94|      26.321  ........ 

23.23|  22.071   

 1  24.98|   

 1  20.23|   

123 
111 
97 
110 

89 

1876-78.  . .  . 
1893-95.  ..  . 

1,533 
1,318 

,200 1  42,930 
365|  36,914 
1 

860,374 
710,557 

 1 

.547 
.539 

20.04|      19.54|                      !  86 

 -1      1^5|   I  84 

1862   j 

1872   ! 

1895  ! 

443*666| 12,4041 '  ' '  318,960 
496, 551 1        13, 903 1       258. 207 

!  [ 

 _,!-—-!  —  1  

.638|      25.7'ij      22.801   1  166 

.5201  1  18.571  ::  ^ 

1           1  [ 

GEORGIA. 


1862-66.... 
1867-70.  . .  . 
1871-74. ..  . 

1875-78  

1879-82.  ..  . 

1883-86  

1887-90.  . . . 
1891-94.  ..  . 

1 

69,319 
319,000 
410,000 
190,000 
459,102 
554,560 
578,000 
526,210 

1,941 
8,932 
11,480 
5,320 
12,855 
15,527 
16,184 
14,734 

I 

92,887 
512,750 
582,800 
283,100 
552,743 
639,239 
519,870 
539,288 

1862-94.  .. . 

3,106,191  86,973 
 _  1  

3,722,677 

1862-66  

1867-73. ..  . 

1874-80  

1881-87...  . 
1888-94.  .  .  . 

69,319|  1,941 
617,000|  17,276 
458,702|  12,843 
994,960|  27,859 
966,210|  27,054| 

92,887 
926,430 
644,963 
1,123,439 
934,958 

1876-78 

1        ■  ■"! 

401,914]        li,254J  387,632 

1862   

1 

-| 

108,666 

138,809 

3, 024|  168,480 
3, 887|  117,988 

1 

1895 

1 

.995 
1.257 
1.270 
1.433 
1.204 
1.173 

.899i 
1.025| 


47.86| 
57.411 
50.771' 
53.21| 
..  ...| 


a-1.01| 
b-0.301 


35.55| 
44.90| 

45.35!   I 

51.19|   j 

43.00!   I 

41.171   1 

32.12)   I 

36.60|   j 


1.131|      42.80|      40.40!   I 


.995| 
1.240| 
1.353| 
1.129| . 

.908|. 


47.86| 
52.63| 
50.221 


35.55| 
44.29| 
48.33| 
40.33| 
34.561 


064 1 


 I 

34.441 


1.3831  55.71| 
.850!  I 


49.41! 
30.35| 


72 
91 
92 
104 
87 
83 
65 
74 


82 


72 
90 

98 
82 
70 


70 


100 
61 
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TABLE  VII.  (d).— Continued. 
TEXAS. 


1862 
1872 
1895 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


123,046 
391,000 
186,000 
162,000 
175,782 
199,855 
220,000 
217,178 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


1,674,861 


123,046 
537,000 
274,882 
355,755 
384,178 


110,000 
132,718 


54,000 
24,129 


3,445 
10,948 
5,208 
4,536 
4,922 
5,596 
6,160 
6,081 


46,896 


3,445 

15,( 
7,697 
9,961 

10,757 


3,080 
3,716 


132,890 
494,620 
242,920 
149,200 
175,262 
166,844 
173,682 
155,944 


1,691,362 


132,890 
693,140 
262,434 
310,372 
292,526 


92.000 
96,069 


1,5121 
676| 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy, 


Gold. 


Percentages. 


.802 
.992 
1.282 
.875 
.997 
.835 
.789 
.718 


38.57 
45.18 
46.64 
32.89 


28.66| 
35.42| 
42.22| 
30.46| 
35.61| 
29.81| 
28.20| 
25.641 


.802 
1.059 
.913 
.873 
.761 


38.57 
46.10 
34.10 


.8151 
.724  . 


29.87 


74,520 
18,097 


1.224| 
.750| . 


49.29 


28.66| 
37.83| 
32.61| 
31.16| 
27.19| 

 1- 

29.12| 
25.85| 


43.72 
26.77 


a-0.54 
b-0.09 


.907|      36.071      32.40|   1 


66 
81 
96 
70 
81 
68 
64 
59 


74 


100 
61 


CALIFORNIA. 


1 

1862-66.  . .  . 
1867-70.  . .  . 

1871-74  

1875-78.  . .  . 

1879-82  

1888-86  

1887-90.  . .  . 
1891-94.  ..  . 

15, 505 1  434 
66,100]  1,851 
152,90O|  4,281 
348,0O0|  9,744 
932.935|  26,122 
1,198,5S7|  33,560 
1,246,000|  34,888 
1,783,5261  49,939 

28,994 
83,477 
160,360 
289,350 
891,842 
925,690 
909,654 
1,070,116 

1.870 
1.263 
1.049 
.832 
.956 
.772 
.730 
.600 

  66.801   |  183 

 |      45.101           a-1.86|  124 

 |      37.46|          b-0.21|  103 

  27.58|   |  76 

 |      26.07|   |  72 

1862-94.  . . . 

6,743,553 

160,819 

4,359,483 

 1 — _  1  [  1  

1862-66  

1867-73. ..  . 
1874-80.  . . . 
1881-87  ... 
1888-94.  . .  . 

15,505 
173,000 
930,804 
1,883,718 
2,740,526 

434 
4,844 
26,062 
52,744 
76,735 

7,664 
36,896 

1  434 
1,008 
|  11,927 

28,994 
196,457 
860,511 
1,524,951 
1.748,570 

1.136|  |      40.56|   L  111 

.9251  |      33.021   |  91 

.809|  |      28.91|   |  J9 

.638|  |      22.79)   J  t>2 

1876-78. ..  . 
1898-95. ..  . 

1862   

1872   

1895   

273,000 
1,317.715 

15,505 
36,000 
425,952 

220,350 
782,110 

|  28,994 
1  36,720 
1  247,052 

.805|  i      28.751   1  79 

.594|  |      21.20|   |  58 

1.87l|  1      66.8l'|   |  184 

1.020   |      36.43|   |  100 

.580   1      20.71|   |  57 
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TABLE  VII.  (e). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product,  in  bushels  and  tons,  of  the  rye  raised  in 
the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its 
average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton,  together  with  the 
index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the  basis 
of  comparison. 


Total  Product  in 


Years. 


1862-66. 

1867-70 

1871-74 

1875-78 

1879-82 

1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-  94 


1862-94 
1867-94 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


1867-80 
1881-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


62,621,781 
45,849,1001 
27,795,9001 
32,918,7801 
35,426,510) 
33,176,8851 
33,144,0001 
37,974,6101 
 1. 


62,621,781| 
66,808,0001 
58,401,1791 
57,596,9961 
63,479,6101 


308,907,5661 
246,285,7851 
-I- 


106,563,7? 
68,603,3951 
71,118,6101 


106,563,7801 
35,426,5101 
104,295,4951 


125,209,1791 
121,076,606| 


25,406,7801 
29,557,7911 


12,244,2001 
6,885,000| 
10,570,4861 


1,753,409 
1,283,775 
778,285 
921,726 
991,942 
928,953 
928,032 
1,063,289 


1,753,409 
1,870,624 
1,635,232 
1,612,715 
1,777,431 


8,649,411 
6,896,052 


2,98 
1,920,895 
1,991,321 


2,983,786 
991,942 
2,920,274 


3,505,856 
3,390,196 


711,410 
827,618 


342,838 
192,780 
295,974 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 

Per  Ton. 

Bushel, 

I 

Gold. 

Cur'neyl  Gold. 

Index 
Nob. 


73.916 
55,036 
23,977 
24,508 
28,621 
21,878 
20,388 
22,075 


73,916, 
72,769 
45,049, 
40,761 
37,904 


190 
707 
,150 
442 
,224 
165| 
0161 
7361 
 1- 


.748| 
.9371 
.778| 
.710| 
.8081 , 
.660| 
.6151 


42.151 
42.87| 
30.80| 
26.55| 


 1- 

26.74| 
33.47 
27.79 
25.37 
28.85 
23.55 
21.97 


.581|  |  20.76! 


190 
h:,7 
111 
,2601 
532| 


.748| 
.882| 
.7421 
.708| , 
.5791 . 


42.161 
38.81| 
27.551 


270,401, 
196,485, 


616 
120 


.737| 
.7351 


31.26| 
28.48| 


26.74 
31.50 
26.54 
25.28 
21.33 
 1- 


26.34| 
26.24| 


99 
124 
103 
94 
107 
88 
82 
77 


99 
117 
98 
93 
79 


98 
97 


103,522,2791      .826|    34.69|  29.49 

50,499,3891      .7361  |  26.29 

42,463,7527     .597|..  |  21.34 

i            i  i 

109 
98 
79 

103,522,2791      .8261    34.69  |    29.491  109 

28,621,224!      .885!  1    28.85]  107 

64,341,917|      .617|  |    22.03  82 

117,819,6281      .817  |    33.60|  29.17 
78,665,792|      .649|  |  23.24 

108 
86 

 1  1  1  

17,931,0421      .674|    25.20|  24.07 

16,363,9711      .5541  |  19.77 

i  i 

89 
73 

9,049,0651  .509 
5,855,2901'  .755 
5,326,103|  .504 

26.39|  18.18 
30.371  26.96 
 |  17.99 

67 
100 
67 
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TABLE  VII.  (f). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  of  the  different  average 
gold  f arm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  rye  raised  in  the 
seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  California,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been  ob- 
tained by  different  calculations. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  By— 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division. 
(1) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Rfinort.  (1\ 

i  sag 

3  bo  oo 

^  a£ 

J3  1:3 

toy  «* 

According  to  Column  — 

Average 
of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Seven 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 

Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 





1862-66  .  . . 
1867-70  ... 
1871-74  ... 
1875-78  . . . 
1879-82  ... 
1883-86  ... 
1887-90  . .  . 
1891-94  . . . 

$26,741  $26.71 
33.47|  32.28 
27.79|  26.91 
25.371  24.75 
28.851  27.66 
23.55|  22.45 
21.97|  20.96 
20.76|  19.87 



1  .748 
1  .904 
1  .753 
|  .693 
|  .774 
1  .629 
|  .587 
1  .556 

18.17 
24.26 
20.30 
15.76 
25.93 
19.06 
20.86 
19.61 

99 
124 
103 
94 
107 
88 
82 
77 

106 
128 
107 
98 
109 
89 
80 
71 

103 
138 
115 
89 
147 
108 
118 
111 

109 
112 
101 
90 
101 
85 
77 
74 

128 
129 
108 
98 
110 
89 
83 
78 

1862-66  . .  . 
1867-73  ... 
1874-80  . .  . 
1881-87  ... 
l6o8-94  . .  . 

|  26.74 
1  31.50 
1  26.54 
I  25.2S 
|  21.33 

26.711  .748 
30.54]  .855 
25.631  -718 
24.131  .676 
20.381  .571 

18.17 
22.24 
21.36 
21.06 
20.38 

99 
117 
98 
93 
79 



106 
121 
101 
91 
80 

103 
126 
121 
119 
115 

109!  128 
1051  122 
95]  102 
90)  96 
751  80 

1862-94  . .  . 

1     26.34|      26.341  .737 

23.16 

_  98 

104 

131 

901  101 
1  1  . 

1876-78  . . . 
1893-95  . .  . 

1  1  1  

1      24.071      24.161  .676 
1      19.77|      18.94|  .530 

18.81 
17.91 

89 
73 

91 1         107|  84 
711         101 j  72 

93 
74 

1862           |      18.181      19.31|  .541 
1872           I     26.96|     25.20!  .706 
1895   |      17.991      17.261  .483 



15.32 
17.65 
15.18 

67 
100 
67 

71           871  105 
100|         100|  100 
61|          86)  67 

70 
100 

1  66 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  VII.  (g). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product,  in  bushels  and  tons,  of  the  rye  raised  in 
the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  cur- 
rency, and  its  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton,  to- 
gether with  the  index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872  having  been 
chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1862-94 
1867-94 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94, 

1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 

1867-80 
1881-94 

1876-78 
1893-95 

1862  .. 
1872  .. 
1895  .. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


82,286,367| 
67,108,3001 
50,582,2001 
73,759,6801 
85,164,2721 
89,524,117| 
85,036,0001 
94,067,6061 


82,286,3671 
105,173,5001 
127,922,051! 
150,561,0181 
161,585,6061 


627,528,5421 
545,242,1751 


191,450,1801 
174,688,389! 
179,103,6061 


191,450,180! 

85,164,2721 
268,627,7231 


233,095,5511 
312,146,624| 


58,652,6801 
71,082,0591 


16,932.911! 
12.448,300! 
24,048,256| 


Tons. 


2,304,018 
1,879,033 
1.416,301 
2,065,271 
2,384,599 
2,506,676 
2,381,008 
2,633,893 


2,304,018 
2,944,858 
3,581,816 
4,215,708 
4,524,399 


17,570,799 
15,266,831 


5,360,605 
4,891,275 
5,014,901 


5,360,605 
2,384,599 
7,521,577 


6,526,674 
8,740,127 


1,642,295 
1,990,298 


474,122 
348,552 
673,352 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


89,521, 
73,320, 
38,240 
44,478 
59,784 
47,314 
47,208 
46,217 


Cur'ncyl  Gold. 


Index 
Nos. 


9081 
585  f 
,470| 
,372| 
,310 
,748 
s098 
',182 1 


.700 

.8-45 
.679 
.567 
.702 
.529 
.555 
.491 


89,521,908 
101,211,605 
83,454,000 
87,682,730 
84,215,430 


446,085,673] 
356,563,7651 


156,039,4271 
107,099,0581 
93,425,280| 


 1- 

156,039,427| 
59,784,3101 
140,740,0281 


1N+,  665, 005 1 
171,898,1601 


33,350,972| 
33,274,158! 


.700 
.777 
.624 
.584 
.526 


.623 
.612 


.694 
.613 
.522 


.691 
.702 
.521 


.694 
.550 


.53S 
.468 


11,392,324!      .503|  24.04 
9,017,190|      .650|  25.87 
10,165,5671  .423!  


38.86! 
30.19 
27.00 
21.53 


38.86 
34.37 
23.29 


25.39 
23.36 


29.11 


29.11 


28.60 
20.31 


25.01| 
30.19! 
24.56 
20.27 
25.07 
18.85 
i9.84 
17.55 


25.01 
27.77 
22.02 
20.80 
18.62 


24.76) 
19.67| 


19.22 
16.72! 


17.97 

23.23| 
15.09| 


108 
130 
106 
87 
108 
81 
85 
74 


108 
120 
95 
90 
80 


22.26  96 
21.71  93 


24.80|  107 
21.891  94 
18.63  80 


24.80|  108 
25.711  110 
18.71|  81 


107 

85 


73 
100 
70 
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TABLE  VII.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  rye  raised  in  the 
seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and  index  num- 
bers having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division 

'  (1) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
adopted  in  this 
report.  (2) 

Allowing 
for  Influ- 
ence of 
Ch'nging 
Freight 
Rates 
Per  Ton 
(3) 

Acording  to  Column. 

Average 
oflndex 
Numbers 
for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 
(a) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 



1862-66. . .  . 
1867-70. . .  . 
1871-74. .  . . 
1875-78. . . . 
1879-82. . .  . 
1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94. . .  . 

25.01 
30.19 
24.56 
20.27 
25.07 
18.85 
19.84 
17.55 

22.07 
27.38 
23.52 
20.77 
25.17 
19.74 
19.85 
17.58 

.618 
.767 
.658 
.581 
.705 
.553 
.556 
.492 

15.94 
22.42 
18.37 
14.12 
23.43 
17.46 
18.83 
17.45 

108 
130 
106 
87 
108 
81 
85 
74 

101 
126 
108 
95 
116 
90 
90 
81 

99 
139 
114 

87 
145 
108 
116 
108 

104 
119 
107 
84 
114 
90 
91 
81 

102 
127 
109 
92 
116 
89 
93 
80 

1862-66. . .  . 
1867-73. . . . 
1874-80. . .  . 
1881-87. . . . 
1888-94. . .  . 

25.01 
27.77 
22.02 
20.80 
18.62 

22.07 
25.67 
22.40 
21.50 
18.63 

.618 
.619 
.627 
.602 
.522 

15.94 
20.32 
19.72 
19.01 
18.27 

108 
120 
95 
90 
80 

101 
118 
102 
91 
85 

99 
126 
122 
118 
113 

104 
112 
99 
97 
86 

102 
119 
102 
97 
86 

1862-94. . .  . 

22.26 

22.26 

.623 

20.46 

96 

102 

127 

96 

100 

1876-78. . . . 
1893-95. . . . 

19.22 
16.72 

20.35 
16.80 

.570 
.470 

16.71 
15.74 

83 
72 

94 
77 

103 
97 

87 
76 

87 
77 

1862  

1872  

1895  

17.97 
23.23 
15.09 

15.57 
21.81 
15.31 

.436 
.611 
.429 

12.78 
16.17 
13.03 

73 
100 
70 

71 
100 
70 

79 
100 
81 

71 
100 
69 

73 
100 
69 

<a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method, 
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;  ;  TABLE  VII.  (i). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  acres  of  rye  raised  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ten  given  in  Table  (a)  to  (c),  and  referred  to  in  tables  as  the 
Exterior  States,  together  with  the  total  product  of  rye  in  said  states  in  bushels 
and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  currency  and  gold,  and  its  av- 
erage home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


1862. 
1863. 
1861. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


878,549 
1,161,512 
1,132,028 
1,144,833 
1,322,245 
1,370,306 
1,343,048 
1,329,486 
789,648 
725,929 
711,599 
759,295 
729,624 
882, 48S 
865,577 
814,755 
870,200 
837,850 
1,118,378 
1,131,700 
1,174,945 
1,201,534 
1,215,464 
1,205,505 
1,204,232 
1,206,365 
1,212,644 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


15,889,260 
15,797,130 
16,150,551 
15,771,639 
17,575,964 
18,137,000 
17,332,000 
17,494,900 
9,467,200 
9,619,500 
9,325,300 
9,345,000 
9,310,900 
10,127,100 
10,549,800 
11,039,100 
12,552,890 
10,061,480 
15,118,837 
11,880,950 
12,046,247 
11,697,350 
11,822,000 
10,313,000 
12,764,000 
10,814,000 
12,348,000 


444,891! 

442,318 

452,21 

441,60(1 

492,126 

507, 836 

485,296 

489,857 

265,082 

269,346 

261,108 

261, 66C 

260,70,: 

283,558 

295,394 

309,095 

351,481 

281,722 

423,327 

332,667 

337,295 

327,525 

331,016 

288,764 

357,392 

302,792 

345,744 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Currency. 


12,060, 
17,279, 
27,651, 
18,796, 
21,578, 
26,541, 
23,688, 
18,406, 
8,753, 
8,666, 
8,202, 
8,029, 
8,764, 
9,081, 
8,289, 
7,591, 
8,470, 
7,519, 
12,223, 
11,673, 
9,259 
8,647, 
7,850, 
7,118. 
7,880 
6,632 
7,962 


160 
819 
618 
311 
400 
550' 
.-,40 
024 
284 
996 
79;: 
N06 
941 
9911 
576 
485 
550 
067 
49:, 
305 
047 
100 
530 
749 
740 
510 
458 


Gold. 


8,318,467 
11,110,924 
12,802,6" 
13,420,566 
16,032,751 
19,162,999 
17,465,818 
15,171,113 
7,907,089 
7,950,528 
7,280,026 
7,207,000 
7,797,292 
8,054,433 
7,804,863 
7,477,613 
8,470,556 


Av'rage 
Value 

Per  Ton 
in 

Dollars, 
Gold. 


18.70 
25.12 
28.31 
30.39 
32.78 
37.73 
35.98 
30.97 
29.83 
29.51 
27.88 
27.54 
29.91 
28.40 
26.42 
24.20 
23.74 
26.69 
28.87 
35.09 
27.45 
26.40 
23.72 
24.65 
22.05 
21.90 
23.08 


Average  Value 
Per  Bushel  in 
Cents. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


75.9 
109.4 
171.2 
119.2 
122.8 
146.3 
136, 
105.2 
92.5 
90.1 
87.9 
85.9 
94.1 
89 
78.5 
68.8 
67.5 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


951 
937 

945, 


790,087 
446,476 
732,300| 


358 
348 
384 


5,639,1671  81 
4,832  " 
2.926 
3,433 
4,262 
4,826, 
4,838' 
3,779,136|  50 


,488 
,447 
,020 
,873 
,735 
,018 


184,544 
431,100 
600,700 
268,890 
107,514 
596,350 
324,0OO| 
473,126| 


2,273 
1,748 
1,052 
1,239 
1,375 
1,304, 
1,297. 
1,413, 


123 
501 
504 
167 
071 
820 
529 
011 
697 
072 
247 


7,838,912| 
7,097,063 
7,125,362 


21.84|. 
20.36|. 
18.531. 


97,366,308 
77,389,398 
33,664,536 
33,433,517 
40,675,514 
31,497,110 
29,189,936 
29,871,950 


61,685,4071 
59,707,019| 
30,234,846 
31,807,465 


27.14 

34.15 
28.72 
25.66 
29.58 
24.15 
22.50 
21.14 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 
1862-94. 
1867-94. 


5,639. 
7,029. 
6,118; 
8,339, 
7,410, 


167 
81 1 
S72 
745 
789 


,|  34,537, 
1  28,989, 


184,544| 
720,900 
760,107 
337,547 
983,126| 


2,273. 
2,540! 
2,205, 
2,277. 
2,407, 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


11,191 

9,089. 
8,617, 


884  417, 
717  336, 
955|144, 
608|  95, 
154|  96, 


986,224 
801,680 

300,690 
703,864 
797,126 


1867-78.  . . .  11,191,9551144,300,690 
1879-82 ....  I  4,262,873  49,107,514 
1883-94.  ...  I  13,443,889(143,393,476 


11,703 
9,430 


4,040 
2,679 
2,710, 


107 
ISO 
283 
451 1 
527 

014 

447 
420 
70S 
319 


4,040,420 
1,375,011 
4,015,016 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 
1876-78. 
1893-95. 


.|  13,148,1831169,481,0071 
,|  15,750,534|167,320,673| 


4,745,469 
4,684,978 


2,550,5321  34,141,7901 
2,834,697|  38,968,863j 


955,970 
1,091,128 


102. 
61. 

59. 
_52, 

373, 
275, 

144; 
72. 
59. 


366,308 
288,993 
941,620 
061,972 
429,376 
088,269 
721,961 


61,685,407 
82,144,573 
59,347,919 


314,669,247 
252,983,840 


487,451 
172,624 
061,886| 


121,749,330 


27.14 
32.34 
26.91 
25.94 
21.78| 


119.9 
124.0 
89.5 
75.5 


119.9 
112.7 
78.6 


26.89 
26.83 


30.13 
26.94 
21.79 


144,487,451 
40,675,514 
90,558,996 


121,749,3301 


30.13 
29.58 
22.55 


164,230,6131141,492,492 
111,491,348|  


29.82 
23.80 


24,351,617|  23,753,032]  24.85 
22,061,337|  I  20.22 

I  I  1 


89.3 
81.9 


100.1 


100.1 


96.9 


71.3 
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TABLE  VII.  (j). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  of  the  acres  of  rye 
raised  in  the  United  States,  its  average  yield  per  acre  in  bnshels,  together 
with  its  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars  currency,  and  its  average  home 
or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total 

Area 


Acres. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873, 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


1862-66.  . 
1867-70.... 
1871-74... 
1875-78.  .. 
1879-82  .  . . 
1883-86.  . . 

1887-  90. . . . 
1891-94. . . 

1862-66.  . . 
1867-73. . . 
1874-80.  .. 
1881-87. . . 

1888-  94. . . 


1,136,160 
1,439,607 
1,410,983 
1,396,123 
1,548,033 
1,689,175 
1,651,321 
1,657,584 
1,176,137 
1,069,531 
1,048,654 
1,150,355 
1,116,716 
1,359,788 
1,468,374 
1,412,902 
1,622,700 
1,625,450 
1,767,619 
1,789,100 
2,227,884 
2,314,754 
2,343,963 
2,129,301 
2,129,918'| 
2,053,447 
2,364,805 


Total  Product  in 


20,577,971 
19,989,335 
19,872,975 
19,543,905 
20,864,944 
23,184,000 
22,504,800 
22,527,900 
15,473,600 
15,365.500 
14,888,600 
15, 142, 000  j 
14,990,900 
17,722,100 
20,374,800 
21,170,100 
25,842,790 
23,639,460 
24,540,829 
20,704,950 
29,960,037 
28,058,582 
28,640,000 
21,756,000 
24,489,000 
20,693,0001 
28,415,000| 


Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


576,183 
559,701 
556.445 
547,229 
584.21S 
649,152 
630,135 
630,781 
433,261 
430,234 
416,881 
423,976 
419,745 
496,219 
570,494 
592,763 
723,598 
661,905 
6S7,143 
579,739 
S38.881 
785,640 
801,920 
609,168 
685,692 
579,404 
795,620 


14,403,419 
20,589,015 
31,975,013 
21,343,283 
24,661,290 
32,499,700 
28,683,677 
21,877,294 
12,612,605 
12,145,646 
11,363,693 
11,548,126 
12,870,411 
13,631,900 
13,635,826 
12,542,895 
13,592,826 
15,507,431 
18,564,560 
19,327,415 
18,439,194 
16,300,503 
14,857,040 
12,594,820 
13,181,330 
11,283.140 
16,721,869 


Yield 
Per 
Acre  in 
Bushels. 


18.1 
13.9 
14.1 
14.0 
13.5 
13.7 
13.6 
13.5 
13.1 
14.3 
14.1 
13.1 
13.4 
13.0 
13.8 
14.9 
15.9 
14.5 
13.9 
11.6 
13.4 
12.1 
12.2 
10.2 
11.5 
10.1 
12.0 


Yalue  Per  Bushel 
in  Cents. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold. 


70.01 
103.0 
160.9 
109.2 
118.21 
140.2 
127.41 
97.1 
81.5| 
79.0| 
76.3 
76.2 
85.8 
76.9 
66.9 
59.2 
52.6 


2,038,485 
1,944,780 
1,890,345 


20.555,4461 
26,727,615 
27,210,0701 


743,553 
748,373 
761,882 


13,612,222 
13,394,476 
11,964,826 


13.0 
13.1 
14.4 


6,930,906 
6,174,217 
4,385,256 
5,863,764 
7,410,053 
8,917,936 
8,836,504[ 
7,966,5301106, 

100. 
129. 
148. 
174, 


849,130 
690,300 
387,000 
109,790 
845,276 
943,582 
216,000 
566,122 


6,930,906 
9,442,757 
10,373,549 
14,988,367 
14,749,587 


849,130 
086,400 
280,979 
301,569 
089,122 


1862-94... 
1867-94.  .. 

1867-78.  . . 
1879-86. .. 
1887-94... 

1867-78.  .. 
1879-82.  .. 
1883-94.  . . 

1867-80.  . . 
1881-94... 

1876-78.  .. 
1893-95.  .. 


56,485,166j736,607.200  20,625,002 
49,554,260|635,758,070|  17,801,226 


2,823. 
2,343. 
1,690, 
2,383, 
2,767; 
2,882! 
2,750, 
2,983. 


776 

329 
836 
074 

: 

420 

048 
851 


112,972,020 
95.673,276 
47,927,876 
53,403,447 
71,838,600 
56,933,693 
56,010,018 
54,013.396 


2,823,776 
3,614,420 
4,151,867 
4.8S0.444 
5,154.495 


112.972,020 
130,730.741 
100,345.849 
105,983.442 
98,740.274 


14.6 
13.6 
13.8 
14.5 
13.3 
11.5 
11.1 
13.4 


112.0 
114.3 
79.4 
62.7 


14.5| 
13.61 
14.3| 
11.61, 
12.5  . 


112.0 
101.3 
67.0 


548.772,3261 
435,800,306 


16,423,237|229,187,090 
16,327,989|201,788,858 
16,803,034!  204, 7S2. 122 


16,423,2371229,187,090 
7,410,0531  98,845,276 
25,720,9701307,725,704 


197, 004.. 199 
128,772,2!  »a 
110.023,414 


 1- 

13.0| 
12.8| 

 1- 


74.5 

ox.  5 


14.01 
12.4| . 
12.21. 


86.0 


19,816.306i277.367,379l 
29,737,9541358,390.691! 


7,766,287 
10,034,939 


 1- 

197.004,599| 
71.838.600j 
166,967,107| 

 L 

231,076.590| 
204,723,7161 


14.01 
13.3| . 
12.0| . 


S6.0 


14.01 
12.11. 


83.3 


4,503,9761  67.387,6901 
5,873.610  !  80.493.131! 


1,886.855 
2.253,808 


39.771,5471 
38.971.5241 


14.! 
13.1 


59.0) 


57.5| 
48.4| 


20.55 
17.29 
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TABLE  VII.  (k). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers,  the  average  value  per  bushel  and 
ton  of  the  rye  raised  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  in  the  Exterior 
States,  including  all  excepting  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  and  in  the 
nation,  together  with  the  weight  in  tons  and  its  value  in  dollars  gold  of  the 
per  capita  product  of  rye  in  the  United  States. 


Index 
Numbers. 


68| 
1011 
106 
961 
138 1 
169| 
141 
113 
115 
110 
100 
108 
127 1 
105 
102 
96 
76  j 
117 
134 
172 
101 
93 
83 
95 
90 
94 
108 


6' 
90 
101 
101 1 
118 1 
1351 
129| 
111| 
1071 
106 
100 1 
99| 
1071 
1021 
95 
87 
85| 
96 1 
103 
126 
9S 
94 
85 
88 
79 
79 
73 


Gold  Values 
Per  Bushel,  in  Cents. 


71 

98 
110 
115| 
130 1 
139 
149 
118 
108 
107 
100 
100 
113 
100 
93 
81 
78 1 
97| 
110| 
138 1 
911 
86 
77 
85 
79 
80| 
87| 
,...|. 


34.4| 

50.81 

S3. 8 1 

48. 2j 

69.61 

71.2 

85.2 

56.9 

58.0 

55.5 

50.4 

54.4 

64.3 

53.1 

51.2 

48.1 

38. 5. 

58.8 

67.4| 

86.8 

51.2 

46.8 

41.7 

47.8 

45.2 

47.2 

54.6 


52.4 
70.4 
79.3 
85.1 
91.8 
100.7 
105.6 
86.7 
83.5 
82.6 
78.1. 
77.1 
83.7 
79.5 
74.0 
67.8 
66.5 
74.7 
80.8 
98.3 
76.9 
73.9 
66.4 
69.0 
61.7 
61.3 
64.5 


48.3 
63.2 
74.5 
78.0 
87.8 
101.2 
94.0 
80.0 
73.6 
72.5 
67.7 
68.4 
76.4 
68.2 
63.0 
58.4 
52.6 
65.6 
75.6 
93.3 
61.5 
58.1| 
51. 
58.0 
53.8 
54.5 
58.8 


Gold  Values 
Per  Ton,  in  Dollars. 


12.30 
18.13 
19.21 
17.22 
24.87 
30.44 
25.42 
20.30 
20.72 
19.83 
18.00 
19.44 
22.95 
18.95 
18.29 
17.19 
13.71 
21.01 
24.03 
30.91) 
18.28 
16.71 
14.88 
17.11 
16.16 
16.85 
19.501 


18.70 

25.1 

28.31 

30.39 

32.78 

37.73 

35.98 

30.97 

29.83 

29.51 

27.88 

27.54 

29.91 

28.40 

26.42 

24.20 

23.74 

26.69 

28.87 

35.09 

27.45 

26.40 

23.72 

24.65 

22.05 

21.90 

23.03 


17.24 

23.6 

26.61 

27.85 

31. 

36.15 

33.56 

28.58 

26.29 

25. 

24.19 

24.44 

27.27 

24.35 

22.50 

20.84 

18.78 

23.43 

27.02 

33.34 

21.98 

20.75 

18.52 

20.67 

19.22 

19.47 

21.02 


79 

73 1 
66 1 


761  42.01 
74|  44.01 
65  j  36.0| 


61.3 
57.0| 

51.91 


51.3 
50.1 
44.0 


99 
133 
1111 

92 1 
124| 

90! 
103 

85| 


97] 
122  [ 
103| 

92 1 
106! 

87| 

79! 

76| 


105| 
131 1 
1051 
881 
107 
82  j 
841 
75 


50.1 
67  4 
56.2 
46.6 
62.6 
45.1 
51.7 
43.0 


99 
121 
106 
100 

94| 


97| 
116| 
98j 
93 1 
78| 


105| 
121 1 
96 
90 
79 


102 1 
1021 


96  j 
96| 


50.1 
61.2 
53.3 
50.5 
47.2| 


76.0 
95.6 
80.4 
71.8 
82.8 
67.6 
63.0 
59.2 


76.0 
90.6 
75.4 
72.6 
61.0 


51.3 
51.4 


75.3 
75.1 


70.9 
88.5 
71.3 
59.8 
72.7 
55.3 
57.0 
50.7| 


15.00| 
15.70| 
12.82| 


21.841  1831 
20.361  17.89 
18.53|  15.70 


17.90| 
24.07! 
20.06| 
16.67| 
22.381 
16.121 
18.47| 
15.38| 


27.14] 
34.15| 
28.72| 
25.66| 
29.58] 
24.15| 
22.50] 
21.141 


25.33 
31.59 
25.45 
21.35 
25.9." 
19.75 
20.33 
18  10 


70.9 
81.8 
65.0 

60.8 
53.6 


64.9 
61  0 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 

108|       108|       108|      54.4|  84.4 
106|        96|        94|      53.3|  75.4 
94|        78|        79)      47.21  61.0 

73.3 
63.8 
53.7 

19.43|  30.13 
19.05|  26.94 
16.861  21.79 

26.17[      .0131  .34 
22.79|      .013  .30 
19.191      .011  .20 

1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 

108|       108]       108]      54.4|  84.4 
124|       106|       107|      62.6|  82.8 
92|        88j        80|     46.5|  63.1 

73.3 
72.7 

54  2 

19.43|  30.13 
22.38|  29.58 
16  60  |    22  55 

26.17 
25.95 
19.38 

.013]  .34 
.014]  .35 
.012|  .23 

1867-80. 
1881-94. 

111!       107        108|      56.1  83.5 
97|        85         84]      48.7      66  6 

72  8 
57.1 

20.03     29.821  26.01 
17.43     23  80!  20.40 

.013|  .34 
.012|  .25 

1876-78.1        90|         89|         85 1      45.2 1  69.6 
1893-95.|        81 1        73 1        71 1      40.7 1  56.6 

57.5 
48.4 

16-.16!    24  85]  20.55 
14  54|    20.221  17.29 

.014|  .28 
.011|  .19 

17.90| 
21.86! 
19.03! 
18.03| 
16.861 


27.14|  25.33 


32.34 
26.91 
25.94 
21  78 


29.22 
23.22 
21.72 
19.17 


18.34|  26.89| 
'  26.83| 


23.19 
22.85 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


STABLE  PRICES. 

Buckwheat,  like  barley  and  rye,  must  be  counted  among  the 
minor  crops  of  the  United  States.  In  the  past  thirty-five  years 
it  has  constituted  less  than  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  six  crops,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buck- 
wheat. Its  use  as  an  article  of  food  has  since  1870  relatively 
greatly  decreased  owing  to  the  great  use  of  oat  meal  and  kindred 
products  for  the  breakfast  table  of  the  nation.  But  in  spite  of  this 
fact  of  decreased  consumption,  the  prices  of  buckwheat  for  the  four- 
year  and  seven-year  periods  ending  with  1894  averaged  higher  than 
for  the  war  period  thirty  years  before.  They  were,  however,  lower 
in  these  last  periods  of  time  than  in  the  years  of  exceptionally  high 
prices  that  prevailed  from  1867  down  to  about  1871.  The  price 
movement  shown  in  Tables  (c),  (f),  and  (g)  is  summarized  for  seven- 
year  periods  in  the  following  exhibit : 

TABLE  A. 


A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  corrected  average  gold  farm  value  of  buck- 
wheat in  the  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  selected  states  whose  detailed  statis- 
tics are  presented  in  this  report. 


Years. 

Average  Gold  Value  Per  Bushel,  in  Cents. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

56.1 

57.7 

57.4 

70.0 

76.9 

65.2 

65.2 

62.3 

62.9* 

71.0 

64.3 

65.6 

60.8 

58.2 

58.7 
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EFFECT  OF  CHANGING   RAILROAD  RATES. 

In  the  foregoing  exhibit  there  can  be  found  no  trace  of  a  perma- 
nent change  of  price  for  buckwheat  in  anj  part  of  the  nation  due 
to  changing  railway  rates  or  kindred  causes.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  all  the  tables  for  buckwheat  in  this  report.  The  absence 
of  the  disturbing  factor  explains  the  fact  that  buckwheat  prices- 
have  not,  like  those  of  barley  and  rye,  suffered  a  radical  fall  in  the 
seaboard  states  since  1862. 

THE  DECREASING  RELATIVE  DEMAND  FOR  BUCKWHEAT 

is  partially  shown  in  Table  (k)  in  the  weight  of  the  per  capita 
product  of  this  grain  produced  in  the  nation.  To  learn  the  full 
decrease  of  this  demand  use  must  be  made,  as  with  other  grains, 
of  the  average  yield  per  acre  by  seven-year  periods.  The  true 
changes  in  the  per  capita  product  of  buckwheat,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  variation  in  the  reported  average  yield  per  acre,  is 
exhibited  below: 

TABLE  B. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  reported  average  yield  in  the  United  States 
per  acre  of  buckwheat  in  bushels  and  the  weight  and  value  of  the  per  capita 
product  of  that  grain  as  it  would  be  according  to  the  published  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  as  corrected  to  allow  for  varying  reports* 
in  average  yield  per  acre. 


Years. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 
in 

Bushels. 

Per  Capita  Product. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

17.7 
17.4 
12.1 
14.2 

.0089 
.0062 
.0030 
.0049 

$0,259 
.149 
.126 
.110 

.0076 
.0056 
.0062 
.0052 

$0,221 
.131 
.157 
.117 

The  great  decline  in  average  value,  the  weight  and  value  of  the 
per  capita  product  came  about  the  year  1871.  The  years  1879  to 
1882,  with  the  high  prices  for  all  farm  products,  saw  a  temporary: 
advance  in  the  average  selling  price  of  buckwheat  and  also  in  the 
value  of  the  per  capita  product  of  the  grain. 
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THE  INDEX  NUMBERS  OBTAINED  BY  DIFFERENT  METHODS 

do  not  show  the  marked  agreement  found  in  the  case  of  rye.  They 
agree,  however,  in  this,  that  they  show  no  marked  change  in  aver- 
age price  when  comparing  the  last  four  or  seven-year  period  with 
the  war  period,  1862  to  1866. 

Note— The  figures  found  in  the  periods  including  any  of  the  years  1889 
to  1892  are  in  part  at  least  estimated,  as  has  been  explained  under  rye  and 
barley.  Note  also  the  remark  made  in  connection  with  these  and  all  other 
grains  concerning  the  reported  figures  for  Nebraska,  California,  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  and  Georgia  for  the  years  1862  to  1867. 
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TABLE  VIII.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  buckwheat 
raised  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  home 
or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value 
per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers,  showing 
the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  and  period  was  of  the 
average  gold  value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

OHIO. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 

1872 

1895 


Total  Product  in 


I  Bushels. 


Tods. 


6,347,882 
3,167,000 
844,000 
1,391,800 
1,059,531 
606,804 
502,000 
711,658 


6,347,882 
3,819,000 
2,270,011 
1,087,124 
1,106,6581 


1,021,800 
538,022 


1,181,9471 
218,000| 
182,193| 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


165,045 
82,342 
21,944 
36,187 
27,548 
15,777 
13,052 
18,503 


5,869,906 
3,270,010 
800,090 
1,017,298 
829,2S2 
437,179 
347,468 
449,762 


14,630,675|       380,398(  13,020,995 


165,045 
99,294 
59,021 
28,265 
28,773 


26,567 
13,988 


5,869,906 
3,897,300 
1,693,347 
835,972 
724,470 


713,898 
325,087 


30, 730 1 
5,6681 
4,737 


626,432 
204,920 
100,206 


.600 
.807 
.856 
.690 
.782 
.720 
.692 1 . 
.632| . 



35.57 
39.71 
36.46 
28.11 


Gold. 


23.07| 
31.06| 
32.94|. 
36.05|. 
30. 10 1 . 
27.72|. 
26.62|. 
24.31[. 


.691|  34.23 

.600  |  35.571 
.818|  39.25 


.713 
.769 
.654 


28,691 


26.59| 

23.07 ' 
31.47 
27.42 
29.57 
25.18 


.681  26.87 
.604   


.365 
.831 
,550 


20.39 
36.15 


26.20|. 
23.24|. 

14.05 ' 
31.96 
21.15 


Percent- 
ages. 


■I- 


Index 
Nos. 


a20.18 
b  0.18 


—J- 


72 
97 
103 
113 
94 
87 
83 
76 


83 

72 
98 
S6 
93 
79 


44 
100 
66 


INDIANA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 

1887-  90. 
1891-94. 

1862-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 

1888-  94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862 
1872 


1,566,348 
1,380,000 
614,000 
465,520 
433,590 
331,784 
316,000 
285,112| 


40,725 
35,880 
15,964 
12,104 
11,273 
8,626 
8,216 
7,413 


1,391,832 
1,260,180 
465,720 
364,412 
341,106 
228,592 
217,140 
159,662 


,392,354|  140,201 


1,566,348 
1,839,000 
886,630 
567,264 
533,112 


40,725 
47,814 
23,052 
14,749 
13,861 


4,428,644 

1,391,832 
1,639,100 
645,978 
420,492 
331,242 


295,5201 
228,299| 


7,684 
5,936 


367,797| 
166,000| 
85,743| 


9,563 
4,316 
2,229 


202,912 
129,562 


183,899 
141,100 
49,731 


•  576|  34.18 
•708|  35.12 
•679|  29.17 

•  741|  30.11 
.786 
.689 
.687 
.560| 
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TABLE  VIII.  (a)— Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Years. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


431,336 
258,802 
280,370 
287,379 
273,010 
248,0001 
198,009| 
251,000| 
206,000| 
164,000| 
159,000| 
90,000| 
136,000| 
180,0001 
175,0001 
176,O00| 
147,000| 
147,900| 
259,840| 
148,0001 
158,360 
114,019 
148,000 
194,000 
172,000 
51,000| 
43,000| 


11,214 
6,729 
7,289 
7,472 
7,098 
6,448 
5,148 
6,526 
5,356 
4,264 
4,134 
2,340 
3,536 
4,680 
4,550 
4,576 
3,822 
3,846 
6,756 
3,848 
4,117 
2,964 
3,84S 
5,044 
4,472 
1,326 
1,118 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


185,474 
183,749 
308,407 
258,063 
292,121 
272,  t 
211,860 
190,760 
140,080 
121,360 
128,790 
89,100 
119,680 
144,000 
141,750 
128,480 
80,850 
112,404 
213,069 
146,520 
115,603 
101,477 
99,160 
123,928 
99,760 
32,130 
28,644 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


.296 
.457 
.509 
.641 
.795 
.794 
.789 
.626 
.614 
.679 
.718 
.888 
.782 
.709 
.762 
.719 
.550| 
.7601 
.820 
.990 
.730 
.890 
.670 
.640 
.580 

.630 

.670 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncv.  Gold. 


16.54 
27.31 
42.31 
34.54 
41.16 
42.31 
41.16 
29.23 
26.15 
28.46 
31.15 
38.08 
33.85 
30.77 
31.15 
28.08 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nosv 


11.40 
17.56 
19.59| 
24.66| 
30.581 
30.55| 
30.33| 
24.09| 
23.62| 
26.10| 
27.631 
34.16| 
30.09| 
27.26| 
29.32| 
27.661 
21.15| 
29.23| 
31.54| 
38,08| 
28.08| 
34.24 
25.77 
24.57 
22.31 
24.23 
25.63 


50 
64 
71 

89 
111 
111 
110 
87 
86 
94 
100 
125 
109 
99 
106 
100 
77 
106 
114 
138 
102 
124 
93 
89 
81 
88 
98 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876- 


-95. 


1862 
1872 
1895 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


76,038| 
69,030| 
97,3031 


1,530,8971 
903,000| 
549,000! 
678,0O0| 
714,100| 
628,0191 
188,0001 
290,136| 


1,977 
1,795 
2,530 

39,802 
23,47 
14,274 
17,628 
18,567 
16,328 
4,8S8 
7,544 


43,342 
53,153 
42,813 

1,227,817 
815,500 
458,930 
495,080 
587,596 
424,325 
121,548 
192,990 


.570 
.770 
.440| 


.516| 

.705| 

.7501 

.691| 

,823|. 

.6751. 

.646| . 

.6651. 


21.92 
29.61 
16.92 


30.85 
34.73 
32.15 
28.08 


1862-94.  ...  |    5,481,1521  142,509 


4,323,786 


1,530,897| 
1,316,0001 
1,221,740| 
985,379] 
427,136| 


39,802 
34,216 
31,765 
25,620 
11,106 


1,227,817 
1,154,750 
940,233 
718,578 
282,408 


498,000 
242,371 

 1- 

431,336| 
159,0001 
97,303| 


12,948 
6,302 


11,215 
4,134 
2,530 


351,080 
139,308 

185,474 
128,790 
42,813 


.664|  30.34 


.516! 
.716 
.737 
.729 
.661 

.687( 
.575|. 


30.85 
33.75 
29.60 


27.11 


 1- 

.2961 
.7181 
.440|. 


16.54 
31.15 


19.85| 
27.12| 
28.85|. 
26.67| . 
31.65|. 
25. 99 1 . 
24.87|. 
25.581. 
•I- 
»|. 
-I- 


a7.56 
D0.04 


25.50|. 


19.85 
27.54 
28.34 
28.05| 
25.43| 


26.431. 
22.11|. 


— I- 


11.40|. 
27.63|. 
16.92| . 


MICHIGAN. 


4,797. 
4,311. 
1,506, 
2,616, 
2,197; 
1,548, 
1,598 
2,905 


746 
000 
000 

4S0 

000 
0  10 


124,741 
112,086 
39,156 
68,016 
57,135 
40,270 
41,548 
75,547 


4,255,300 
3,613,780 
1,167,250 
1,589,380 
1,518,694 
962,802 
973,378 
1,565,078 


.5761  34.11 

22.13 

.650 

32.24 

25.01 

.697 

29.81 

26.81 

.576 

23.37 

22.15 

.690 

26.58 

.621 

23.91 

.609 

23.43 

.538 

20.72 

79 
107 
61 


72 
98 

104 
96 

115 
94 
90 
93 


72 
100 
103 
102 

92 


50 
100 
61 


85 
97 

103 
85 

103 
92 
90 
80 
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TABLE  VIII.  (a)— Continued. 
MICHIGAN— Continued. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 


Total  Product  in 


1862-94.. ... 

21,480,724 

1862-66.  . . . 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94.... 

4,797,746 
5,519,000 
4,133,360 
2,920,978 
4,109,640 

1876-78  

1893-95. ..  . 

1,966,000 
2,082,134 

1862   

900,652 
425,000 
629,314 

3872   

1895   

WISCONSIN. 


1862-66. . . . 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82. ..  . 
1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94.  . .  . 

371,648 
683,000 
1,551,000 
1,624,000 
1,868,789 
1,135,792 
1,156,000 
2,874,778 

9,663 
17,758 
40,326 
42,224 
48,588 
29,531 
30,056 
74,744 

1862-94  |  11,265,007(  292,890 

1862-66  

1867-73. .. . 

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94.  . .  . 

371,648 
1,859,000 
3,103,509 
2,157,072 
3,773,778 

9,663 
48,334 
.  80,691 
56,084 
98,118 

1876-78  

1893-95. ..  . 

1,349,000 
2,341,751 

35,074 
60,886  , 

1862   

84,527 
439,000 
904,362 

2,198 
11,414 
23,513 

1872   

1895    , , , , 

265,684 
424,826 

1,039,540 
938,500 

1.334,362 
702,288 
678.204 

1,630,202 


7,013,608 


.4641 

.469 1 

.5841 

.541 

.714). 

.617|. 

.586|. 

.5671. 


27.49 
23.92 
25.78 
22.23 


265,684 
1,231,866 
1,897,412 
1,456,728 
2,161,916 


721,250 
1,231,108 


37,192 
263,400 
416,007 


.587|  23.95 

 1  


.464 
.540 
.588 
.675 
.572 


.521 
.526 


27.49 
25.49 
23.51 


20.56 


.303] 
.5321 
.340  . 


16.92 
23.08 


17.84 
18.04 
22.47 
20.86 
27.46 
23.78 
22.56 
21.81 


al5.54 
b  0.24 


22.331. 


17.84|. 
20. 77 1 . 
22.66 1 . 
25.97|. 
22.031. 

20.05 ' 
20.22 


11.66 
20.47 
14.17 


MISSOURI. 


527,488 
292,000 
136,000 
161,400 
275,042 
260,756 
300,000 
117,778 


13,715 
7,592 
3,536 
4,197 
7,151 
6,780 
7,800 
3,062 


|  2,070,464| 


53,833 


527,488 
403,000 
326,142 
465,056 
348,778 


101,400 
87,143 


1862   | 

1872   1 

1895   


13,715 
10,478 

8,480 
12,092 

9,068 


2,637 
2,266 


218,750| 
43,000 
28,254 


5,687 
1,118 
735 


379,274 
266,440 
99,770 
99,978 
196,088 
170,698 
202,452 
69,300 


1,484,000 


379,274 
348,960 
203,591 
327,343 
224,832 


60,978 
51,037 


105,000 
32,680 
16,387 


.466 
.70S 
.653 
.585 
.712 
.654 
.674 
.588 


.615 


27.65 
35.09 
28.22 
23.82 


27.57 


.4661 
.698 
.596 
.703 
.644 


.586 
.586 


.331 
.674 
.580 


27.65 
33.30 
24.01 


23.12 


18.46 
29.23 


17.94| 
27.231 
25.14| 
22.51| 
27.42 
25.18 
25.96 
22.631 


a2.86 
t>0.03 


■I- 


23.68|. 


17.94|. 
26.87|. 
22.95|. 
27.071. 
24.79  . 


22.54|. 
22.52|. 


12.72 
25.93 
22.30 


87 
88 
110 
102 
134 
116 
110 
10 


109 


87 
100 
110 
127 
108 


9« 
57 
69 


69 
105 

97 

87 
106 

97 
100 

87 


91 


66 
104 


104 

96 


49 
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TABLE  VIII.  (a).— Continued. 
IOWA. 


Yeaks. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 

Bushel, 
Gold. 


1862. . . . 
1863. .. . 
1864. . . . 
1865.... 
1866. . . . 
1867. .  . . 
1868. . . . 
1869. . . . 
1870. .. . 
1871. .  . . 
1872. . . . 
1873  

1874. . . . 

1875.... 

1876. . . 

1877, . . . 

1878. . . . 

1879. . . 

1880. .  . . 

1881. . . . 

1882. . . . 

1883... 

1884. .  . . 

1885. .. 

1886. .  . . 

1887. .  . , 

1888. . . 


I 

276,524 
155,911 
276,524 
298,646 
283,714 
314,000 
257,000 
100,000 
200,000 
152,000 
162,000 
85,000! 
107,000 
160,000 
140,000 


7,190 
4,055 
7,188 
7,765 
7,377 
8,164 
6,682 
2,600 
5,200 
3,952 
4,212 
2,210 
2,782 
4,160 
3,640 


102,314 
145,000 
315,237 
244,890 
286,551 
345,400 
269,850 
131,200 
138,000 
109,440 
111,780 
80,750 
78.110 
123,200 
109,200 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


.255 
.598 
.733 
.5851 
.750| 
.794| 
.7731 
1.081| 
.623i 
.660 
.612 
.852 
.649 
.682 
.734 


14.33 

9  80 

35.76 

22.99 

43  86 

28  20 

31.54 

22.52 

38.84 

28.85| 

42.31 

30.54|. 

40.38 

32.76! 

50.46 

41.58| 

26.54 

23.96| 

27.69 

25.39| 

26.54 

23.54| 

36.54 

32.781 

28.08 

24.96 

29.62 

26.24 

30.00 

28.23 

26.54 

28,08 

35.76 

27.69 

30.77 

21.92 

26.16 

23.85 
1  25.77 

1  25.36 

Index 
Nos. 


42 
98 
120 
95 
123 
130 
139 
177 
102 
108 
100 
139 
106 
111 
120 


1890. . 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. , 
1894. 
1895. 


I- 


123,200 
144,000 
238,143 
167,000 
180,360 
135,270 
210,000 
244,000 
234,000 
241,000| 
309,000| 


330,211| 
221,1361 


3,203 
3,744 
6.192 
4,342 
4.689 
3,517 
5,460 
6,344 
6,084 
6,266 
8,034 


8,585 
5,750 


62,832 
99,360 
173,844 
155,310 
129,859 
108,216 
119,700 
165,928 
145,080 
161,470 
203,731 


201,429 
165,852 


.510 
.690 
.730 
.930 
.720 
.800 
.570 
.680 
.620 
.670 
.659 


.  ...|. 
.610|. 
.750|. 


83 
113 
119 
152 
118 
131 

93 
111 
101 
109 
108 


100 
122 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


1,291,3191 
871,0001 
506,0001 
423,200| 
729,5031 
823,270| 
1,100,0001 
1,102,6941 


33,575 
22,646 
13,156 
11,003 
18,967 
21,405 
28,600 
28,670 


1,093,992 
884,450 
380,080 
295,232 
558,373 
538,924 
730,402 
734,562 


|  6,846,9861 


178,0221  5,216,015 


1,291,3191 
1.270,0001 
912,343! 
l,411f630| 
1,961.694! 


33,575 
33,020 
23,721 
36,702 
51,004 


.584! 

.782| 

.675| 

.649! 

.765|.. 

.655!.. 

.664!. 

.666|. 


32.58! 
39.06! 
28,89 
26.83 


.0751 


29.30 


263,200| 
775,245! 


6,843| 
20,156| 


1,093,992 
1,186,420 
646,546 
985,563 
1,303,494 


172,032 
479,2301 


.750 

.677 

.69,8 
.004 


32.58 
35.93 
27.25 


.637| 
.618! 


25.14 


276,524! 
162.0001 
223,8981 


7,190| 
4,212| 
5,821| 


102,314 
111,780 
111,949 


 1- 

22.46 
30.07 
25.96|. 
24.97 1 . 
29. 44 1 . 
25.181. 
25.54! . 
25.62|. 


-I- 
25.92|. 


22.461. 
28.86|. 
26.03!. 
26.85| . 
25.55|. 


a9.45 
bO.05 


24.51 1 . 
23.78|. 


.2551  14.23| 
.612!  26.541 
.500!  ! 


9.80|. 
23.54|. 
19.23|. 


95 
128 
110 
106 
125 
107 
108 
109 


110 


95 
123 
111 
114 
109 


104 
101 


42 
100 
82 
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TABLE  VIII.  (a,).— Continued. 
MINNESOTA. 


Years. 

Total  Pj 
Bushels. 

IODUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

AVEI 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

.AGE  VAL 

Dollars 
Per 
Cur'ncy. 

UK  IN 

Ton. 
Gold. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74. . . . 
1875-78  

122,482  |  3,185 
172,000|  4,472 
183,000|  4,758 
302,000|  7.S52 

99,204 
155,470 
150,630 
185,776 
192,485 
154,029 
135,034 
580,474 

1 

.526|  31.15 
.701|  34.77 
•733|  31.66 
•581|  23.66 

.666!  

.6331  

.602|  

.549!  

i 

20.20 
|  26.90 
28.27 
22.44 
25.64 
24.34| 
23.19| 
21.15 

a3.58 
b0.07 

66 
88 
92 

73 
83 
79 
76 
69 

1883-86  

1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94  

243,360 
224,000 
1,055,596 

6,327 
5,824 
27,445 

1862-94. ..  .| 


2,591,168)        67,370|  1,653,102 

.604|  24.54 

23.11|  

75 

1862-66.  ..  .1 
1867-73. ..  . 
1874-80. . . . 

1881-87  

1888-94.  . . . 

i 

122,482|          3,1851  99,204 
310,000|          8,060!  273,250 
539,130|         14,017!  341,053 
392,960|         10,217  253,237 
1,226,596|        31.891  686,358 
i  i 

 1  

.526|  31.15 
.711|  33.90 
.617|  24.33 

.644!  

.559|  

20.20|  

27.35|  

23.761  

24.79|  

21.52|  



66 
89 
77 
80 
70 

1876-78....  |       253,000|          6,578!  148,536 

1893-95  |       807,298|        20,990!  432,7S2 

 __|  1  .... 

 1  

.573|  22.58! 
.536|  1 

22.021  ~~.7| 

20.62|  | 

72 
67 

1862  |        34,596|            8991  14,530 

1872  |        46,000|          1,196  41,400 

1895  |       279,500|          7.267!  142,545 

iiil 

.289|      16.16|  11.131  

.798|      34.62|  30.71|  

.5101  |  19.62|  

I             1  1 

36 
100 
64 

NEBRASKA. 


1862-66. . . . 
1867-70.  ..  . 
1871-74. . . . 

12/599 
52,800 
9,700 

1  1 
327 
1,3731 
2531 

20,348 
64,528 
7,611 

1 

.9861 
.948| 
.699| 

62.23 
47.00 
30.08 

1 

1      37.95!  al.46 
I      36.47|  b0.03 
26.80|  

157 
151 
111 

105 
130 
103 

98 

1875-78.  . . . 

115,400 

3,000 

80,470 

.6581 

26.82 

25.34|  

1879-82.... 

109,000 

2,834 

1 

89,279 

.819) 

31.51|  

1883-86. ..  . 

101,808 

2.647 

65,713 

.645  . 

24.83|  

1887-90. ..  . 

156,000 

4,056 

96,322 

.6171 

23.75|..  

1891-94.  . . . 

502,372 

13,062 

273,710 

.544!  

20.95|  

86 

1 

1862-94.  ..  . 

1,059,679 

27,552 

1 

697,981 

.632| 

25.33 

 1  

24.33|  



100 

1862-66. . . . 

12,599 

327 

20,348 

.986| 

62.23 

 1  

37.95|  



157 
198 
111 
109 

89 

1867-73  

62,500 

1,625 

72,139 

.931| 

44.39 

35.82|  

1874-80 

190,060 

4,942 

139,387 

.701| 

28.20 

26.96|  

1881-87...  .] 

170,148 

4.424 

116,815 

.686! 

26.40|  

1888-94. . . .  | 

624,372! 



16,234 

349,292 

.5591  

21.521  .  . 



1876-78.  ..  .| 

30,400! 

790 

16,720 

.537| 

21.16 
 1 

20.64|  "  . 

85 
90 

1893-95. ..  .1 

307,667| 

7,999 

173,568 

.564| 

21.701  

1862  | 

"  

1872  | 

3,500| 

91 

2,485 
36,713 

.630| 
.6501 

27.311 

 I 

24.22|  1 

100 
103 

1895  | 

56,4811 

1 

1.469 

94.  QQI  'l 

1 

'II  1 
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TABLE  VIII.  (a).— Continued. 
KANSAS. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

P6rc6nt- 
ages. 

Nos. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per 

Cur'ency 

Ton. 
Gold. 

1862-66.  . . . 
1867-70.  . .  . 
1871-74. . . . 
1875-78  . . . . 
1879-82. . .  . 
1883-86. .. . 

1887-90  

1891-94. . .  . 

22,567 
105,400 
897,000 
9,710,000 
7,650,366 
14,136,500 
7,270,000 
4,244,316 

631 
2,951 
25,116 
271,880 
214,210 
395,822 
203,560 
118,281 

19,580 
75,092 
561,730 
3,820,724 
3,509,329 
5,286,414 
3,305,414 
1,743,924 

.548 
.559 
.562 
.376 
.459 
.374 
.455 
.413 

31.03 
25.45 
22.37 
14.05 



19.58 
19.95 
20.06 
13.42 
16.38 
13.36 
16.24 
14.74 
-  - 

013.81 
b  0.80 




1  

87 
89 
89 
55 
73 
59 
72 
66 

1862-94.  . .  . 

44,016,149|  1,232,451 

18,322,207        .411|  14.87 

 1  

65 

1862-66.  . . . 
1867-73.  .. . 

1874-80  

1881-87.  .. . 
1888-94. . . . 

22,567|  631 
582,400|  16,307 
12,863,366  360,174 
20,O20,500|  560,574 
10,527,316  !  294,765 

19,580 
363,822 
5,477,473 
7,837,474 
4,623,858 

.548 
.524 
.411 
.391 
.439 

31.03 
22.31 
15.21 

19.58 
18.71 
14.69 
13.98 
15.69 

1  

87 
83 
65 
62 
69 

1876-78  . . . . 
1893-95.... 

8,330,400 
2,843,988 

233,251 
79,632 

3,116,924 
1,150,057 

,365|'  13.37 
.404|  

14.44|  

I  -1  

58 
64 

1862  

4,713 
81,000 
731,830 

I 

132 
2,268 
20,491 

1 

2,498 
5,751 
.  278,095 

1 

.365 
.380 
.630 

18.92 

13.04 
13.57 
22.49 

1 

1  

!  i- 

58 
60 
100 

! 

1872  

1895  

25.36 

1 

\ 
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TABLE  VIII.  (b). 
An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  buckwheat  grown  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  together  with  the  total  product  of  buckwheat  in  said  states  in  bush- 
els and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  "old 
ancUts  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency' 


Years. 


Tot  a]  Area 
in  Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


1862. .. 

1S63. .  . 

1864. . . 

1865. .  . 

18G6. .  . 

1S67. .  . 

1868. .  . 

I860.. . 

1870..  . 

1871..  . 

1872. .  . 

1873. .  . 

1874, .  . 

1875. .  . , 

1876. .  . . 

1877. .  . , 

1878..  .. 

1879. .  . . 
1SS0. .  . . 
1881. .  . . 
1882. .  . . 
1883..  .. 
1884. .  . . 
1885. . . . 
1886. .  . . 
1887. .  . . 
1888. .  . . 
1889. .  . . 
1890. .  . . 

1891  

1892. .  . . 
1 803. .  .  . 
1894. .  . . 
1895; .  . . 


148,355| 
198,709| 
204,573| 
199,702 1 
223, 396  i 
218,141| 
179,050| 
1S9,120| 
137,747| 
103,46S| 
105,758j 
112,637| 
101,554| 
133,3271 
141,518| 
116,319| 
143,500| 
123,700| 
139,401| 
142,200| 
148,161| 
145,268| 
131,296| 
145,760| 
145,0021 
130,520| 
133,9291 
 |. 

 I-:. 


3,540,287 
2,260,032 
3,154,380 
3,578,195 
4,176,617 
3,481,000 
3,272,000 
2,759,000 
2,554,800 
1,690,600 
1,695,500 
1,335,600 
1,453,000| 
2,239,000| 
2,108,800| 
1,627,000| 
2,274,720! 
2,172,400 
2,411,652| 
1,000,0001 
1,668,360| 
1,066,1711 
1,482,0001 
1,703,000| 
1,522,0001 
1,295,000| 
1,543,0001 


Tons. 


220,4031  3,099,151 
178,871|  1,891,719 
161,711|  2,519,293 


92,047 
58,761 
82,014 
93,033 
108,592 
90,506 
85,072 
71,734 
66,425\ 
43,956 
44,083 
34,726 
37,778 
58,214 
54,829 
42,302 
59,143 
56,483 
62,703 
41,600 
43,37' 
27,720 
38,532 
44,278 
39,572 
33,670 
40,118 


80,578 

49,18; 

65,501 


Total  Value  in  Dol- 
lars. 


Currency. 


Gold. 


Average 
Value 
Per  Bushel 
in  Cents. 


Cur'ncj 


1,664,6421 

1,963,975| 

3,580,013| 

3,179,S04| 

4,353,882 

3,814,720! 

3,120,210| 

2,390,9061 

1,669,988| 

1,279,734| 

1,280,155! 

1,172,642 

1,149,450 

1,710,640 

1,506,898 

990,3801 
1,212,520| 
1,501,432 1 . 
1.647,7621 
1,460,110|. 
1,200,390| . 

889,9561 . 

875,710! . 
1,101,6151 . 

884,660| . 

832,850| . 

962,235| . 
 I- 


 (. 

1,146,9381 
1,262,836| 
1,657,546| 
2,270,38O| 
3,234,934-1 
2,754,228! 
2,299,595| 
1,970,1071 
1,507,999| 
1,173,516| 
1,135,4971 
1,051,8601 
1,021,861| 
1,515,6271 
1,417,991  j 
975,524 
1,212,520| 

 V. \ 


....I. 


Average  Value 
Per  Bushel  in 
Cents. 


Per  Bus. 
in  Gold. 


Dollars 
Per  Ton, 
Gold. 


47.0| 
86.9 
113.5 
88.8 
104.2 
109.6 
9514 
86.6 
65.3| 
75-.  7 1 
75.5 
87.8| 
79.1 
76.3 
71.4 
60.8 
53.3 
69.1 
68.3i 
91.3 
71.9 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


974,735|  16,709,5111 
"24,058|  12,066,8001 
6,174,70O| 
8,249,5201 
7,852,412| 
5,773,171| 
5,676,0001 
9,981,7401 


423,417| 
534,664| 
553,462| 
567,326| 
528,898| 
798,548| 


434,447 
313,737 
160,543 
214,488 
204,163 
150,102 
147,576 
259,525 


1,731,794| .  .., 
1,150,492| .  . . 
1,212,752| .  .  . 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


974,7351 
1,045,9211 
899,319| 
988,2071 
1,196,9261 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 

1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94.  , 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


5,105,108! 
4,130,3731 

1,682,1301 
1,120,788| 
1,327,446, 

:.[- 


16,709,5111 
16,788.5001 
14,286,5721 
10,336,531 1 
14,362,740| 

72,483,854|" 
55,774,343[ 

 I- 

26,491,0201 
13,625.583| 
15,657,7401 


1,682,139| 
553,4621 
1,894,7721 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1,945,240| 
2,185,1331 


 1- 

26,491,0201 
7,852,4121 
21,430,911| 

31,075,072' 
24,699,271 


434,447 
436,502 
371,452 
268,749 
373,431 

1,884,581 
1,450,134 

688,768 
354,265 
407,101 


14,742,3161 
10,995,8241 
4,881,9811 
5,420,4381 
5,809,6941. 
3,751,9411. 
3,590,170| . 
5,764,5721 . 


9.572,634| 
8,531,929| 
4,382,734| 
5,121,6621 
 I- 


88.21 
91.11 
79.1| 
65.7| 
.  ..  .| 
.... 


14,742,3161  9.572,634|  88.2 
14,728,355|  11,592,8021      87  1 

?:£§;S?|  9'2S2-717!  ««| 
s,  52i,892|. ;;;;; ;];;;;;; ; 


688,768 
204,163 
557,203 


401,3371 
560,985*1 


6,010,520 
7,510,163 


807,954 
642,180 


156,274 
195.264 


2S:^.18-"(  H 

9,354,742!  " 


21,29S,243|  18,036,3251 

5,809,694|   I 

13,106,6831   " 


80.4| 


.324 

.559 

.525 

.635 

.774 

.791 

.7031 

.714| 

.5901 

.6941 

.669 

.787 

.703 

.677 

.672| 

.599| 

.5251 

.691| 

.6831 

.912 

.719 

.834 

.591 

.647| 

.581| 

.643| 

.623| 

.632| 

.632| 

.578| 

.578| 

.559| 

.6081 

.481| 

 1- 

.573 
.707 
.709 
.621 
.740' 
.650 
.632 
•578L 
 1. 

.573| 
.708| 
.650| 
.701| 
.593! 


12.46 

21.49 

20.21 

24.44 

29.79 

30.43 

27.03 

27.46 

22.70 

26.69 

25.75 

30.29 

27.05 

26.03 

25.86 

23.06 

20.19 

26.59 

26.28 

35.10 

27.67 

32.10 

22.73 

24.88 

22.36 

24.74 

23.99 

24.33 

24.33 

22.21 

22.21 

21.49 

23.39 

18.53 


22.03 
27.19 
27.30 
23.88 
28.46 
24.99 
24,33 
22  21 

22.03 
27.24 
25.01 
26.96 
22.82 


-I  — 

.642  24.69 
.662  25.48 


.681 
.702 
.597 


26.18 
26.99 
22.98 


24,447,4S7|  21,185,519|  78.7 

15,767,183!   .  I 

■I 


3,709,798!  3,606,035  !  61.6 
4,095,0381  ....I..... 


.681|  26.18 
•  740|  28.46 
•611|  23.52 

— — I — :  


.6811  26.22 
■  638J  24.55 


•599|  23.07 
•545|  20.07 
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TABLE  VIII.  (c). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  buckwheat 
raised  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and 
index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  by— 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division 
(1) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

a  o  ® 

a  <&  oS_^ 

'■t 
< 

Corresponding  to 
Column  — 

Average 
of  Index 
Numbers 
for  Ten 
States. 

Accordi'g 
to 

Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bush 

(1) 

(2)  (3) 

1862-66  . . . 
1867-70  . .  . 
1871-74  . .  . 
1875-78  ... 
1879-82  . .  . 
1883-86  . .  . 
1887-90  . . . 
1891-94  . .  . 

,22.03 
27.19 
27.30 
23.88 
28.46 
24.99 
24.33 
22.21 

,21.61 
26.37 
27.68 
26.02 
28.62 
25.29 
24.69 
22.81 



.562 
.686 
.720 
.577 
.744 
.658 
.642 
.591 

18.77 
26.37 
23.02 
23.78 
26.44 
22.24 
22.26 
22.62 

86 
106 
106 
93 
111 
97 
94 
86 

81 
99 

103 
98 

107 
95 
93 
85 

911  86 
128)  104 
112|  105 
115|  95 
1291  HI 
108|  96 
108|  93 
110]  88 

77 

98 
105 
90 
110 
91 
91 
88 

1862-66  ... 
1867-73  ... 
1874-80  ... 
1881-87  . . . 
1888-94  . .  . 

22.03 
27.24 
25.01 
26.96 
22.82 

21.61|  .561 
26.951  .700 
25.061  .652 
27.311  .710 
23.371  .608 

18.77 
25.87 
23.04 
23.87 
22.56 

86 
106 

97 
105 

88 

81 
101 

94 
102 

88 

91|  86 
1261  110 
112|  96 
1111  103 
109|  90 
i 

77 
100 
91 
90 
91 

1S62-94  . . . 

1  

I  24.69 

 1  

24.691  .641 

22.76 

96 

92]         110|  94 

I  92 
1  

1876-78  ... 
1893-95  . . . 

23.07 
|  20.97 

 1  

23.481  .610 
21.551  .560 

21.50 
|  20.78 

89 
81 

88 
81 

105|  90 
1011  85 

i 

88 
88 

I 

1S62    ,  , 

|      12.46|      12.381       .321|  8.14 
1      25.75!     26.691       .694|  20.55 
!      18.531      18.54|       .4821  15.69 
1             I             1  1 

48 
100 

46 

1  100 

40|           46 |  49 
100|        100!  ioo 
76|          771  75 
1  1 

1872 

1895   

72  j  70 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  VIII.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  buckwheat 
raised  in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value 
of  the  same  in  currency  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and 
ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers,  showing  the  percentage 
which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  was  of  the  average  -old 
value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872.  & 

NEW  YORK. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels 


Tons. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


5,976.3051 
5,378,6751 
5,677,4901 
5,535,553! 
6,476,5971 
6,541,0001 
5,886,0001 
5,590,0001 
3,435,000| 
3,091,000| 
2,781,000 
2,947,000 
2,917,000 
3,750,000] 
3.750,000| 
4,200,000 
5,366,000 
5,152,000 
5,135,652 
3,338,000 
3,471,520 
2,360,634 
4,249,0001 
4,609,0001 
4,543,000| 
4,130,0001 
4,514,0001 


155,384 
139.845 
147,615 
143,924 
168,392 
170,066 
153,036 
145,340 
89,310 
80,366 
72,306 
76,622 
75,842 
97,500 
97,500 
109,200 
139,516 
133,952 
133,527 
86.7881 
90,260| 
6L376| 
110,474 
119,834 
118,118 
107,380 
117,364 


3,227,204 
3,926,43:: 
6,453,414 
5,258,775 
5,958,469 
6,802,640 
5,944,860 
4,807.400 
2,782,350 
2,410,980 
2,308,230 
2,269,190 
2,333,600 
2,512,500 
2,775,000 
3,108,000 
2,683,000 
2,782,080 
2,721,896 
2,737,160 
2,603,640 
2,030,145 
2,379,440 
2,442,888 
2,362,360 
2,188,900 
2,798,677 


Total 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Per 

Busbel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Cur'ncyJ  Gold. 

 1 

i 

,372| 

.409| 

.526| 

.6781 

.6841 

.74l| 

.744| 

.709 

.731 

.715 

.736 

.691 

.713 

.594 

.696! 

.729 

.500 

.540  . 

.530|  • 

.820| . 

.750!  - 

.8601. . 

.5601 . 

.5301 . 

.5201 . 

.530|. , 

.6201 . , 


20.77 
28.00|" 
43.72! 
36.54 
35.38 
40.00 
38.84 
33.07 
31.17 
30.00 
32.06 
29.no 
30.75 
25.77 
28.46 
28.46 
19.23 


14.31 

18.051 
20.24! 
26.08| 
26.291 
27.771 
28.63| . 
27.25! 
27.32| 
27.51| 
28.31| 
26.56| 
27.43 
22.83| 
26.78| 
28.03| 
19.23|. 
20.77| 
20.361 
31.53| 
28.84! 
33.071 
21.53 
20.39 
20.001 
20.381 
23.84! 


4,111,027 
4,513,569 
5,982,370 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-94 


1862-94 
1867-94 


106,887 
117,887 
155,542 


|  29,044,620 
21,452,000 
11,736,000) 
17,066,000| 
17,097,172 
15,761,634 
17,288,000 
17,249,192 


29,044,620 
30,271,000 
30,270,652 
26,701,154 
30,407,192 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 
1 895 


146,694,6 
117,649,9981 


755,160 
557,752 
305,136 
443,716 
444,527 
409,802 
449,488 
448,479 


755,160 
787,046 
787,037 
694,230| 
790,587 


2,466,616 
2,437,327 
2,632,243 


24,824,295 
20,337,250 
9,322,000 
11,078,500 
10,844,776 
9,214,833 
9,975,154 
9,807,886 


24,824,295 
27,325,650 
18,916,076 
16,744,533 
17,594,140 

3,814,060  105,404,694 
3,058,900  80,580,399 


.600| . 
.540| . 
.4401 . 

.548| 
.735| 
.7301 
.6191 
.634|. 
.585| . 
.577| . 
.569| . 

.548| 
.731| 
.600| 
.627| . 
.578|. 


32.871 
36.46| 
30.55 
24.97 


23.071 
20.77| 
16.931. 

 1- 


32.87 
34.72 
24.04! 


21.08|  a. 
28.261  b 

28.081  

23.82|  

24.39| ...... 

22.461  

22.19|  

21.87|  

-I  


51.04 
1.44 


13,316,0001 
14,606,966| 


346,2161  8,566,000 
379,781|  7,536,186 


5,976,3051 
2,781,000| 
!  5,982,3701 


155,384 
72,306 
155,542 


3,227,204 
2,308,230 
2.632.243 


.6151 
.626| . 

.627| 

.516j , 

.370j 
.7361 
.440|. 


21. 

28.131, 
24.04|. 
24.12| 
22.25|, 


27.631 


■  I  24.37|. 

-I-  1- 


24.74|  24.12| 
 I  19.84| 


20.771  14.31!. 
31.92|  28.31|. 
 I  16.92|. 


100 
99 
84 
86 
79 
78 


85 
70 


51 
100 
60 
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TABLE  VIII.  (d)— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 

Total  Pi 
Bushels. 

vODUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Aver 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

AGE  VAL1 

Dollars. 
Per 

Cur'ncy. 

JE  IN 

Ton. 
Gold. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

1862-66.  ..  . 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82.  ..  . 
1883-86.  . . . 

1887-90  

1891-94. ..  . 

36,977,079 
25,846.000 
8,286,000 
9,940,000 
13,S90,991 
13,084,233 
14,294,000 
14,347,584 

961,404 
671,996 
215,436 
258,440 
361,166 
340,190 
371,644 
373,037 

34,413,903 
26,939,180 
7,359,040 
6,554,800 
9,769,321 
7,958,672 
8,702,760 
7,974,056 

.604 
.801 
.803 
.623 
.704 
.607 
.608 
.555 

35.80 
40.09 
34.16 
25.36 



1 

23.23 
30.81 
30.89 
23.96 
27.05 
23.39 
23.42 
21.37 

a-47.55 
b-1.91 



73 
97 
97 
76 
86 
74 
77 
67 

1862-94  

136,665,8S7|  3,553,313|109,671,732 

.667 

30.86 

25.56|   

81 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

18S1-87  

1888-94.  . . . 

36,977,079  |  961,404 
32,07O,OO0|  833,820 
19,851,291|  516,134 
22,391,933|  582,190 
25,375,584|  659,765 

34,413,903 
32,545,520 
13,099,260 
14,765,193 
14,847,856 

.604 
.810 
.620 
.659 
.5S5 

35.80 
39.03 
25.38 

 1  

23.23|   

31.18|   

23.88   

25.36|   

22.50|   

73 
98 
75 
80 
71 

1876-78.  ..  . 
1893-95.  ..  . 

7,620.0001  198,120 
11,742,752|  305,312 

4,954,000 
5,997,370 

.6341      25.011  24.38|   

.511|  |  19.64|   

77 
62 

1862  

1872  

1895  

1 

6,686,431|       173,847|  4,011,859 
2,152,000|        55,952 1  2,001,360 
4,368,960|       118,783  |  2,010,342 

1  1 

 1  1  1  

.400!      22.43|  15.45|   

.825!      35.77|  31.73|   

.440|  |      16.92  j   

Ill  1 

49 
100 
53 

KENTUCKY. 


1862-66. . . . 
1867-70.  . .  . 
1871-74  

42,086|          1,094|  56,681 
57,600|          1,498|  58,848 
14,400|             375|  14,416 

1.000 
.801 
.897 

1 

51.81 
39.28 
38.44 

1  1 

38.47|  a-0.06 
30.81|  b-0.01 
34.52|   

 1   

113 
91 
102 

1879-82'  

1883-86.  . . . 

21,63o|             562|  15,672 
47,353|          1,231|  34,487 

.724 

.728 





27.881   |  82 

28.01|   |  82 

 !  1   1  

1862-94  

183,069|          4,760|  180,104 

.826|     37.81|      31.77|   |  93 



1862-66.  . . . 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

42,0861          i,094|  56,681 
69,000|          1,794|  70,744 
3,000|              78|  2,520 
68,983|          1,794|  50,159 

1.000 
.820 
.803 
.728 

51.81 
39.43 
32.31 


31.54|   |  93 

30.8S|   |  91 

27.96|   |  82 

 "I 



 ,  1  

1872  

3,800|              99|  3,800 

.885  |      38.38|      34.04|   |  100 

i 

 I 1 

III  1 
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VIRGINIA. 


CALIFORNIA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80.  , 
1881-87.  . 
1888-94. 

1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


I 

14,850| 
51,500| 
84,1001 
35,O00| 
49,080| 
78,806| 


34,590| 
347,926| 


386 
1,339 
2, 187 1 

910 1 
1,276| 
2,049 | 


16,929 
50,075 
97,668 
52,500 
39,600 
56,930 


899 1 
9,046| 


32,290 


345,992 


14,850| 
115,6001 
72,680 1 
110,206| 
34,590| 
■I- 


386 
3,006 
1,890 
2,865 

899 


16,929 
123.743 
89,760 
83,270 
32,290 


39,0751 


14,850| 
19,8001 
21,780| 
I 


1,016| 
■f- 


30,084 


386 
515 
566 


16,929 
21,978 
13,939 


1.140 
.972 
1.161| 
1.500| 
.806| 
.722| 


.933  j. 


.994|. 


43.85| 
37.40| 
44.66| 
57.69| 
31.03| 
27.78| 


35.92| 


a-0.12 
b-0.01 


38.24| 


-r  — 


1.140|. 
1.110|. 
1.235|. 

.756|/. 
1.9341. 


43.85| 
41.17[ 
47.49| 
29.06! 
35.921 


.770| . 


29.61| 


1.140 
1.110 
.640 


43.86| 
42.68| 
24.63| 


103 
88 
105 
135 
77 
65 


84 


90 

103 
96 
111 

GS 
84 


69 


103 
100 

58 


Georgia— No  buckwheat  reported  for  Geo 
Texas— No  buckwheat  reported  for  Texa 


rgia. 
s. 
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TABLE  VIII.  (e). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  buckwheat 
raised  in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency, 
and  its  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton,  together 
with  the  index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen 
as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Num- 
bers. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

66,241,321 
47.824,100 

1,722,274 
1,243,427 

59,450,086 
47,772,033 
16,896,024 
17,801,789 

.580 
.771 
.751 
.622 
.666 
.595 
.589 
.563 

34.52 
38.42 
32.02 
25.14 

22.38 
29.65 
28.90 
23.92 
25.59 
22.99 
22.76 
21.90 

75 
99 
97 

so 

86 
77 
76 
73 

1871-74  

20,265,500|  526,904 
27.231,8501  708,028 

31.769.5501       826.007'  21.143.972 

29,711,091 
32,462,000 
31,911,948 

772,489 
844,012 
S29,710 

17,760,923 
19,205,758 
17,966,904 

1887-90  

66,241,321 
63,047,600 
50,787,250 
50,561,241 
56,779,948 

1,722.274 
1,639,238 
1,320,469 
1,314,592 
1,476,278 

59,450,086 
60,527,237 
32,483,244 
32,500,920 
33,036,002 

.580 
.771 
.607 

34.52 
36.92 
24.60 

22.38 
29.66 
23.42 
24.72 
22.38 

75 
100 
79 

83 
75 

.582 

287,417,360 
221,176,039 

7,472,851 
5,750,577 

217,997,489 
158,547,403 

.638 
.656 

29.17 
27.57 

24.55 
25.23 

82 
85 

95,321.450 
61,480,641 
64,373,948 

2,478,350 
1,598,496 
1,673,722 

82,469,846 
38,904.895 
37,172,662 

.724 
.632 
.577 

33.28 

27.85 
24.34 
22.21 

93 
82 
75 

93 
86 
75 

95,321,450 
31,769,550 
94,085,039 

2,478,359 
826,007 
2,446,211 

82,469,846 
21,143,972 
54,933,585 

.724 
.665 
.584 

33.28 

27.85 
25.59 
22.45 

113,834,850 
107,341,189 

2,959,707 
2,790,870 

93,010,481 
65,536,922 

.699 

31.42 

26.88 
23.41 

90 
79 

.610|  

21,076,250 
26,576,950 

547,982 
691,001 

13,602.087 
13,665,932 

.6161  24.82 

23.71 
19.77 

80 
66 

.514 

12.677.586 

329.617 

7,255.992 
4,355,208 
4,682,480 

.407 
.775 
.441 

22.01 
33.58 

15.661  53 
29.80|  100 
16.96|  57 
1 

4,988,6001  129.704 
10,621.1761  276,141 

1  1 
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TABLE  VIII.  £f). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  buckwheat 
raised  in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers 
having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Average  Values  Obtained  By- 

Index  Numbers. 

Method  for  Cor- 

3 p  * 

recting  Averages 

£  a  °° 

Corresponding  to  Column — 

Average 

Years. 

Adopted  in  this 

5  <° 

w  2 

of 

Accord- 

Simple 

Report.  (2) 

Index 

ing  to 

Division 

Numbers 

Relative 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

for 

Impor- 

(3) 

Seven 

tance,  (a) 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bus. 

States. 

1862-66. . .  . 

22.38 

,22.18 

.577 

16.65 

75 

75 

88 



96 

73 

98 

1867-70. . . . 

29.65 

29.48 

.766 

25.11 

99 

99 

132 

101 

1871-74. . .  . 

28.90 

28.39 

.738 

20.80 

97 

95 

109 

101 

97 

1875-78. .  .  . 

23.92 

23.91 

.621 

20.53 

SO 

71 

108 

100 

81 
86 

1879-82. .  . . 

25.59 

25.68 

.668 

24.94 

86 

86 

131 

90 

18S3-S6. . .  . 

22.99 

22.95 

.597 

20.70 

77 

78 

109 

84 
88 

77 

18S7-90. .  . . 

22.76 

22.81 

.593 

21.04 

76 

77 

111 

77 

1891-94. . .  . 

21.90 

21.64 

.562 

21.64 

73 

73 

114 

81 

73 

1862-66. . .  . 

22.38 

22.18 

.577 

16.65 



75 



88 

96 

73 

1867-73. . .  . 

29.66 

29.59 

.769 

24.33 

100 

99 

128 

106 

99 

1874-80. .  . . 

23.42 

23.99 

.623 

21.54 

79 

SO 

113 

93 

79 

83 

1881-87. .  . . 

24.72 

24.74 

.643 

22.36 

82 

118 

89 

1888-94. . .  . 

22.38 


22.39 

.582 

21.07 

1 

76 

111 

85 

75 

1862-94. . .  . 

24.55 

24.55 

.638 

21.05 

...  82 



82 



Ill 

93 

82 

1876-78. . .  . 

23.71 

24.24 

.630 

20.04 

80 



SI 

105 

57 

80 

1893-95. . .  . 

19.77 

19.78 

.514 

19.29 

66 

66 

100 

66 

66 

1862  

15.66 

15.01 

.390 

9.54 

53 



50 



50 

68 

52 

1872  

29.80 

29.87 

.777 

19.05 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1895  

16.96 

16.99 

.442 

14'75 

57 

56 

79 

56 

57 

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  VIII.  (g). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  buckwheat 
raised  in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of 
the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per 
bushel  and  ton,  together  with  the  index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year 
1872  having  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73 . 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-82 . 
1883-94. 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


82,950,832 
59.890,900 
26,440,200 
35,481,370 
39,621,962 
35,484,262 
38,138,000 
41,893,688 


82,950,832 
79,836,100 
65,073,822 
60,897,772 
71,142,688 


359,901,214 
276,950,382| 


Tons. 


2,156,721 

1,557,164 
687,447 
922,516 

1,030,170 
922,591 
991,588 

1,089,235 


2,156,721 
2,075,740 
1,691,921 
1,583,341 
1,849,709 


121,812,470 
75,106.224 
80,031,688 


9,357,432 
7,200,711 


121,812,470 
39,621,962 
115,515,950 


1144,909,922 
1132,040,460 


3,167,127 
1,952,761 
2,080,823 

3,167,127 
1,030,170 
3,003,414 


3,767,661 
3,433,050 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


27,086,770j 
34,087,113| 

■-  ^  1- 

16,217,8731 
6,684,100 
13,140.469 


704,256 
886,265 


421,664 

173,78 

341,642 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


74,192,404 
5S,  767.857 
21,778,005 
23,222,227 
26,953,666 
21,512,864 
22,795,928 
23,731,476 


74,192,404 
75,255,592 
42,202,326 
39,746,211 
41,557,894 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


272,954,427| 
198,762,023 

103,768,089 
48, 466,  n  3! ' 
46,527,404 


103,768,089 
26,953,666 
68,040,288 


117,457,918 
81,304,105 


17,311,885 
17,760,970 


8,920,634 
5,635,363 
5,895,232 


.578 
.758 
.741 
.622 
.679 
.606 
.597 
.566 


.578 
.758 
.618 
.652 
.584 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncv 


34.40 
37.74 
31.68 
25.17 


34.40 
36.25 
24.94 


Gold. 


Index 
Nos. 


22.25 
29.15 
28.52 
23.91 
26.26 
23.32 
22.99 
21.79 


22.25 
29.15 
23.77 
25.10 
22.47 


.639| 
.658| 


29.17 
27.60 


.715 
.645 
.518 


.715 
.680 
.589 


.695 
.6ir, 


.612 
.521 


32.77 


.383 
.749 
.44,8 


32.77 


31.18 


24.58 


21.15 
31.85 


24.68 
25.40 


27.40 
24.81 
22.36 


27.401 
26.141 
22.66 


26.74 
23.68 


23.57 
20.04 


14.97 
28.77 
17.25 


77 
101 

99 
83 
91 
81 
80 
76 


77 
101 

83 
87 
78 


86 


78 


95 
99 
79 


82 
70 


52 
100 
60 
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TABLE  VIII.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  buckwheat 
raised  in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia.  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages 
and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


1 

Average  Values  Obtained  By- 

Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

Simple 
Division. 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Eeport.  (2) 

J,  M  N 

sJi 

Corresponding  to  Column— 

Average 
of 
Index 
Numbers 

for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 

(1) 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bus. 


%  „  .SP  - 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

1862-66. . .  . 
1867-70. . .  . 

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82. . .  . 
1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94. . .  . 

,22.25 
29.15 
28.52 
23.91 
26.26 
23.32 
22.99 
21.79 

22.07 
28.86 
28.25 
24.31 
26.27 
23.52 
24.19 
21.87 

.574 
.750 
.735 
.632 
.682 
.612 
.629 
.569 

17.08 
25.36 
21.00 
21.16 
25.24 
21.11 
22.29 
21.83 

77 
101 
99 
83 
91 
81 
80 
76 

75 
99 
96 
83 
89 
80 
83 
74 

i 

88 
131 
108 
109 
130 
109 
115 
113 



89 
103 
104 
97 
104 
92 
92 
86 

71 

98 
99' 
83 
95 
80- 
79 
76 

1862-66. . . . 
1867-73. . . . 
1874-80. . . . 
1881-87. . .  . 
1888-94. . .  . 

22.25 
29.15 
23.77 
25.10 
22.47 


22.07 
25.06 
24.20 
25.25 
22.59 

.574 
.652 
.629 
.656 
.587 

17.08 
20.64 
21.84 
22.67 
21.37 

... 

77 
101 
83 
87 
78| 

75 
102 
95 
99 
91| 

88 
106 
113 
117 
111 

89 
102 
95 
99 
91 

71 

99 
82 
85 
79- 

1862-94. . .  . 

24.68 
 1 

24.68 

.642 

21.49 

86 

93 

111 

93 

84 

1876-78. . .  . 
1893-95. . . . 

23.57 
20.04 

24.09 
19.13 

.626 
.498 

20.33 
18.56 

82 
70 

80 
65 

105 
96 

80 
80 

82 
70 

1862  

14.97 
28.77 
17.25 

14.481 
29.231 
17.30 

1 

.377 
.760 
.450 

9.24 
19.35 
14.94 

52 
100 

49 
100 

48 

51 

1872....  ..  . 

51 

1895  

1001 

100 

100 

60 

59 

72 

78 

60» 

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  VIII.  (i). 

All  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  buckwheat  raised  in  the  states  of  the  American 
Union  not  included  in  the  ten  given  in  Tables  (a)  to  (c),  and  referred  to  in 
tables  as  the  Exterior  States,  together  with  the  total  product  of  buckwheat 
in  said  states  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  cur- 
rency and  gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in 
gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


1870. . 
1871. . 
1872. . 
1873. . 
1874. . 
1875. . 
1876. . 
1877. . 
1878. . 
1879. . 
1880. , 
1881., 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


661,422| 
855,3511 
847,127| 
857,382| 
822,228| 
1,009,685| 
934,943| 
839,573| 
39!),  245 1 
310.447| 
342,739| 
341.515! 
351,036| 
442,203) 
524,923| 
533,604| 
529,6001 
516,200| 
683,401| 
686,6151 
698,051| 
712,081| 
748,1071 
768.6341 
772,913! 
779,9861 
778,701| 


Bushels. 


15,223.460 
13,526,000 
15,546,160 
14,752,824 
18,615,222 
17,878,000 
16,501,700 
14,672,100 
7,286,700 
6,638,100 
6,438.000 
6.502,1001 
6,563,600 
7,843,100 
7, 560,  (XX) 
8,550,000 
0,072,100 
10,067,600 
12,205,883, 
7,886,200 
0,350,993 
6,602,783 
9,634,000 
10,923,000 
10,347,000 
9,549,000 
10,507,000 


Tons. 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Currency. 


395,811 
351,678 
404,200 
383,573 
483,996 
464,828 
431,384 
381,475 
189,454 
172,591 
167,388 
169,055 
170.653 
203,921 
196,560 
222,300 
259,274 
285,172 
317,353 
205,041 
243,126 
171,672 
250,484 
283,998 
269,022 
248,274 
273,182 


Gold. 


8,947,255 
10,696,494 
18,406,750 
14,883,521 
17,810,239| 
19,654,9301 
17,694,105 
13,423,359 
6,055,056 
5,620,534 
5,467,463 
5,209,401 
5,328,435 
5,455,627 
5,514,600 
6,008,430 
5,241,600 
6,354,' 
7,034,726 
6,745,595) 
6,838,472| 
5,414,024| 
5,673,310| 
5,955,748| 
5,580,460| 
5,289,470| 
6,665,412| 


6,169, 
6,877, 
8,522 
10,626, 
13,233, 
14,190, 
13,044, 
11,062, 
5,470, 
5,156, 
4,852, 
4,675, 
4,739, 
4,839, 
5,189, 
5,018 
5,241 


Average  Value  in 


Cents  Per  Bus.  Dollars 
Per 
Ton  in 

Cur'ncyl  Gold.  Gold. 


923 
846 
325 
834 
008j 
859 1 
237 
961 
051 
328 
124 
304 
643 
671 
239 
304 
,600 


58.8 
79.1 
118.4 
180.8 
95.7 
109.9 
106.7 
91.5 
83.1 
84.7 
84.9 
80.2 
81.2 
69.5 
72.9 
70.3 
52.6 


40.5 

50.8 

54.8 

72.0 

71.1 

79.3 

78.6 

75.4 

75.0 

77.6 

75.3 

71.9 

72.2 

61.7 

68.6 

69.2 

51. 

57. 

57.6 

85.5 

73.1 

82.6 

58.9 

54.5 

53.9 

55.3 

63.4 


15.56 
19.56 
21.08 
27.70 
27.34 
30.53 
30.24 
29.00 
28.87 
29.88 
28.98 
27.65 
27.77 
23.73 
26.40 
26.62 
19.91 
22.28 
22.17 
32.90 
28.13 
31.54 
22.65 
20.97 
20.74 
21.30 
24.40 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94.  , 
1867-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 


5(95,211  9,033,160| 
610,361  10,776,481| 
601,566  12,822,106| 


234,862 
280,188 
333,375 


5,342,6561 , 
5,889,7461 , 
5,723,5731 , 


59.1 
54.7 
44.6 


4,043,510| 
3,183,446| 
1,345,737| 
2,030,S30| 
2,585,1671 
3,001,735] 
3,117,374| 
2,411,144| 


77,663,765| 
56,428,500| 
26,141,800| 
33,925,2001 
40,410,676| 
37,506,7831 
40,112,000| 
39,619,2S2| 


2,019,258 
1.467,141 
679,687 
882,055 
1,050,692 
975,176 
1,042,912 
1,030,101 


1862-66.  ...  |  4,043,510  |  77,663, 765 1  2,019,258 

1867-73  |  4,178,1471  76,006,700|  1,976,175 

1874-80  |  3,580,967|  63,662,283|  1,655.233 

1881-87.... |  5,167,287!  64,292,9761  1,671,617 

1888-94....!  4,748,532  |  70,182,282]  1,824,739 


I  21,718, 
,  |  17,674, 


443|351,808,006| 
933 1 274,144,241 1 


9,147,022 
7,127,749 


|  6,559, 
|  5,586, 
|  5,528, 


513|116,495,500| 
0O2|  77,917,450| 
5181  70,731,2821 


3,028,883 
2,025,853 
2,073,013 


,  |  6,550. 
.  |  2,585! 
,  8,530, 


513|116,495,500 
167|  40,410,676 
2531117,238,065 


7,759 
9,915 


114|130,668,083 
819 1134,475,258 


3,028,883 
1,050,677 
3,048,189 


70,744,2591  45,42'.  >,!)3<  5 
56,827,450  |  43.763,108 
21,625,8331  19,423,399 
22,220,2571  21,188,814 

26,973,5521  

22.623,5421  

23,909,7641  

22.464,804!  


70,744,2591  45, 
73,124,848!  58, 
40,938,177!  39, 
41,497,079| . . .. 
41,085.098:.  ... 


429,936| 
451,8641 
819,8991 


76.0! 
71.7| 


267,389,461|225,781,919| 
196, 645 , 202 1 180, 351 ,983 1 
100,673,5401  84,380,321!  86,4 

49,597,094|  |  

46,374,568|  !•  •  


64.2 
65, 


22.75 
21.02 
17.16 


22.49 
29.83 
28.58 
24.02 
25.67 
23.20 
22.93 
21.81 


22.49 
29.58 
24.05 
24.82 
22,52 
24.68 
25.30 


27.85 
24.48 
22.37 


3,631,393 
3,496,356 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1,588 
1,807 


127|  26,082,100| 
138j  32,631,7471 


678,134 
848,425 


100,673,5401  84,380,321|  86.4| 

26,973,5521  ]  I 

68,998,1101  I  I 


114,063, 
82,582, 


81.7| 


16,764. 
16,955 


025|  98,269,806) 

177|  1  I 

630 f  16, 349, 143 1      64.3 1 

,975|  I  ! 

I  I  I 


72.41 
66.71 
58.81 
70.4| 
61.4| 


27.85 
25.67 
22.63 


27.06 

23.62 


62.6| 
52.0| 


24.11 
19.98 
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TABLE  VIII.  (j). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  acres  of  buck- 
wheat raised  in  the  United  States,  its  average  yield  per  acre  in  bushels,  to- 
gether with  its  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars,  currency,  and  its  average 
home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton,  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 

~     ,     I     Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average 

Area 
in 
Acres. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Yield 
Per 
A.cre  in 
Bushels. 

Value  P 
in  ( 

Cur'ncy 

er  Bushel 
?ents. 

Gold. 

Value 
Per  Ton 
in  Dolls. 

Gold. 

1862  

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  

1868  

1869  

1871  

1874  

1876  

1878  

18S0  

1881  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886. ...... 

1887  

1888  

S09,77' 
1,054,061 
1,051,70( 
1,057.084 
1,045,02- 
I  l,227,82i 
|  1,113,99c 
1,028,00: 
580,1)92 
41.3,91? 
I  448,497 
454,152 
452, 59< 
575, 53< 
666,441 
649,923 
673,100 
639,  i>0( 
822,802 
828,815 
847,112 
857,349 
879,403 
914,394 
917,915 
910,506 
912,630 

18,763,750 
t  15,786,121 
)   18,700. 54( 
18,331,01? 
[   22,71)1. 831 
21,359,00C 
19,863, 70C 
17,431, IOC 
9.841.50C 
8,32S,70( 
8,133,50f 
7,837, 70C 
8,010,001 
10,082,  NX 
9,668,80< 
10,177,000 
12,246,820 
13,140.000 
14,617,535 
9.480,200 
11,019.353 
7,668.954 
11,110,000 
12,620,000 
11.869,000 
10,844, 0CK) 
12,050,000 

*  487,855 
410,43s 

)|  480,211 
476,606 

>  592,585 
555,334 
510,450 
453,20! 
255,871 
216.547 
211,471 
203,781 
208,431 
262,135 
251,38!) 
261,002 
318,417 
341,640 
380,050 
246,641 
280,500 
199,:  102 
289,016 
328,270 
308,594 
281,944 
313,300 

10,611,897 
12,000,400 
21,986,763 
18,063,325 
22,164,121 
23,469,651 
20,814,315 
15,814,263 
7,725,041 
6,900,268 
6,747,618 
6,382,011- 
6,477,885 
7,106,207 
7,021,498 
6,998,810 
6,454,120 
7,856,191 
8,682,488 
8,205,705 
8,038,862 
6,303,980 
6,549,020 
7,057,363 
6,465,120 
6,122,320 
7,627,647 

23  2 

is!c 

17.7 
17.3 
21.8 
17.1 
17.8 
16.9 
18.3 
20.1 
18.1 
17.2 
17.7 
17.5 
14.5 
15.6 
18.2 
20.5 
17.7 
11.4 
13.0 
8  9 
12.6 
13.8 
12  9 

13.2 

mj 

80.1 
116.1 
98.  f 
97.£ 
109i 
104.5 
90. r 
7S.P 
82.5 
82.9 
81.4 
80.  5 
71.1 

72.  e 

68.8 
52.7 
59.8 

.381 
J    .  .51; 
.544 
.70S 
)  .72L 
79c 
.771. 
.745 
.70! 
.761 
.73€ 
.73C 
.718 
.030 
.683 
.677 
.527 
.598 
.594 
.865 
.730 
.822 
.589 
.559 
.545 
.565 

-1  

14.99 
19.83 
20.94 
27.06 
28.13 
30  51 
29.71 
28.76 
27.27 
29.28 
28.31 
28.10 
27  64 
2L24 
26.28 
20.05 
20.27 
23.00 
22.85 
33.27 
28.08 
31.62 
22.66 
21.50 
20.95 
21.71 

1893  

1894  

815,614 
789,232 
763,277 

"12,132,311 
12,668,200 
15,341,599 

315',  440 
329,373 
398,877 

'  '7,074,450 

7,040,238 
6,936,325 

"  "  14.9 
16  1 
2L1 

.633 

"'  ".583 
.556 

24.35 

22.43 
21.37 

1862-66  

1867-70. ..  . 
1871-74. ..  . 
1875-78. ... 

1879-82  

1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90.  . . . 
1891-94  

5,018,245 
3,907,504 
1,769,154 
2,564,994 
3,138,629 
3,569,061 
3,640,272 
3,209.692 

94,373,276 
68,495,300 
32,316,500 
42,174,720 
48,203,088 
43,279.954 
45,788,000 
49,601,022| 

2,453,705 
1,780,878 
840,230 
1,096,543 
1,254,840 
1,125,278 
1,190,488 
1,280,626) 

85,486,575 
67,823,274 
26,507,814 
27.610,095 
32,783,240 
26,375,483 
27,499,031 
28,229,370 

18.8 
17.5 
18.2 
16.4 

12  1 

12.6 

90.6 
99.0 
82.0 
65.5 

.452 
.583 
.763 
.736 
.624 
.679 
.609 
.600 
.569 

17.39 
22.41 
29.37 
28.33 
23.99 
26.13 
23.45 
23.10 
21.87 

1867-73  

1874-80.  ..  .1 
1881-87.  ..  .| 
1888-94.  ..  .| 

5,018,245 
5,224,008 
4,480,280 
0,155,!'.  >4 
5,945,458 

94,373,276 
92,795,200 
77,948,855 
74,629,507 
84,545,022 

2,453,705 [  85,480,575 
2,412,677  87,853.203 
2,026,670  50,657,259 
1,940,366 1  48,742,370 
2,198,170,  49,606,990 

1.8.8 
17.7 
17.4 
12.1 
14.2 

90.6 
94.71 
64.9 

.583 
.758 
.623 
.653 
.587 

22.41 
29.15 
23.98 
25.12 
22.57 

1862-94  1 

1867-94. ...  | 

20.N23,551  424.291,860 
21 , 805 , 306 1 329, 91S ,  584 

11,031,588 
8,577,883 

322,346,397 
238,859,822 

15.8 
15.1 

75.9 
71.8 

•641|  24.69 
.6581  25.33 

1867-78  | 

1879-86. ..  .1 
1887-94.  ..  .[ 

8,241,652| 
6,707,690 
6,855,964 

142,980, 52<t 
91,543,042 
95,389,022 

3,717,651 
2,380,118 
2,480,114 

121,971,783 
59,158,729 
55,729,310 

17.3 
13.6 

85.2 

.716 
.646 
.584 

27.55 
24.86 
"  22.47 

1867-78.  ..  .| 
1879-82. ..  .| 
1883-94.  ..  .| 

8,241,652 
3,138,629 
10,425,025  I 

142,986,520 
48,263,088 
L38,66S,976| 

3,717,651 
1,254,840 
3,605,392 

121,971,783 
32,783,246 
82,104,793 

17.3|  85.2 

15.4]  

13.3  

.716 
.679 
.592 

27.55 
26.15 
22.77 

1867-80  1 

1881-94.  ..  .| 
1876-78. ...  1 
1893-95  [ 

9,704,354  : 
12,100,952  ] 

L70,744,055 
159,174,529 

4,439,347 
4,138,536 

138,510,462 
98,349,360 

17.6 
13.2 

81.1 

.697 
.618 

26.79 
23.76 

1,989,464 
2,368,123 

32,092,620 
40,141,910 

834,408 
1,043,690 

20,474,428 
21,051,013 

16.11  03.8 
17.0]  

.621 
.524 

23.91 
20.17 
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TABLE  VIII.  (k), 
A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862 
to  1895  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers,  the  average  value  per  bushel  and 
ton  Of  the  buckwheat  raised  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  m  the  Ex- 
terior States,  including  all  excepting  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  and  m 
the  nation,  together  with  the  weight  in  tons  and  its  value  m  dollars  gold  of 
the  per  capita  product  of  buckwheat  in  the  TJnitedJStates.  


Yeaks. 


1862. . . 
1863. . . 
1864... 
1865. . . 
1866...  . 
1867... . 
1868... . 
1869... . 
1870... . 
1871.... 
1872...  . 
1873.... 
1874.... 
1875...  . 
1876... . 
1877... . 
1878.... 
1879... . 
1880... . 
1881.... 
1882.... 
1883... . 
1884. . . 
1885. . . 
18S6  . . . 
1887... . 
1888... . 
1889. . . 
1890. . . 
1891. . . 
1892. . . 
1893... . 
1894.... 
1895.... 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74  , 
1875-78 
1879-82  , 
1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94 
1862-66 
1367-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-  94 


1862-94 
1867-94 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 
1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


Index  Numbers, 


.2  £ 


48 

83 

79 

95 
111 
118 
105 
107 

81 
104| 

ioo| 

118 
105 
101 
100 
89 
78[ 
103 
102 
136 
107 
125 
88 
97 
87 
96 
93 


54| 
68 
73 
96 
94 
105 
104 
100 
100 
103| 
1001 
95| 
96| 
82| 
91| 
92| 
69| 
77| 
177| 
114| 
197| 
109| 
78| 
721 
72J 
73| 
85| 


79| 

73| 
59| 


Gold  Values  Per 
Bushel  in  Cents. 


E-i  Ji 


53 
70 
74 

96] 

99| 
108| 
105| 
101' 

96 
103 
100 

99 

98 

861 

93 

92 

72 

81 

81 
118 

99! 
112 

80 

76 

74 

77 

86 

 I. 

....j. 
....|, 
....|, 

79| 

75| 

61! 


32.4 

55.9 

52.5 

63.5 

77.4 

79.1 

70.3 

71.4 

59.0 

69.4 

66.9 

78.7 

70.3 

67.7 

67.2 

59.9 

52.5 

69.1 

68.3 

91. 

71.9 

83.4 

59.1 

64.7 

58.1 

64.3 

62.3 


86| 
106| 
106! 

93| 
111| 
97i 
941 
86! 


78 
103 
99 


86! 
106 

97 
105 


102 
105 


79| 
1041 
100| 
85| 
92"| 
83| 
82| 
77! 


..|. 


55.9! 
60.8| 
48.11 
57.3! 
70.71 
70.9| 
62.11 
74.0 
65.0 
63.2 
57.8 


40.5 
50.8 
54.8 
72.0 
71.1 
79.3 
78.6 
75.4 
75.0 
77.6 
75.3 
71.9 
72.2 
61.7 
68.6 
69.2 
51.8 
57.9 
57.6 
85.5 
73.1 
82.0 
58.9 
54.5 
53.9 
55.3 
63.4 


59.1 
54.7 

44. 6 1 


Gold  Values  Per  Ton 
in  Dollar  .. 


S3 


38.9 
51.5 
54.4 
70.3 
72.2 
79.31 
77.2| 
74.81 
70.9! 
76.1| 
73.6| 
73.0| 
71.8| 
63.0 
68.3 
67.7 
52.7 
59.8 
59.4 
86.5 
73.0 
82.2 
58.9 
55.9 
54.5 
56.5 
63.3 


Per  Capita 
Product. 


a 

C3  m 

Weight 
Tons. 

Value  i 
Dollai 
Gold, 

58.3| 
55.6 
45.2 


58.5 
77.5 
74.3 
62.4 
66.7 
60.3 
69.6 
56.7 


58.3 
76.3 
73.6 
62.4 
67.9 
609 
60.0 
56. 


78 
102 
83 1 
86| 
781 
"  85 
_87 
96 
84 
77 


791 
1031 
851 
89| 
801 


57.3| 
70.81 
65.0| 
70.11 
59.3 


58.5 
76.9 
62.5 
64.5 
58.5 


871 

89) 


G4.2| 
66.2| 


64.2 
65.8 


58.3 
75.8 
62.3 
65.3 
58.7 


12.46 

21.49| 

20.211 

24. 44 1 

29.791 

30.431 

27.031 

27.46| 

22.701 

26.69[ 

25.751 

30.29| 

27.051 

26.031 

25.86| 

23.061 

20.19! 

26.59| 

26.28! 

35.101 

27.671 

32.10| 

22.731 

24.881 

22.36| 

24.741 

23.99| 

'.'.'.'.'.'.\ 

 I 

 I 

21.491 
23.39| 
18.531 


 1- 

15.56| 

19.56| 

21.08', 

27.701 

27.34| 

30.53! 

30.241 

29.00 

28.87 

29.88 

28.98 

27.65 

27.77 

23.731 

26.40 

26.62 

19.91 

22.28 

22.171 

32.901 

28.131 

31.54| 

22.651 

20.97| 

20.74| 

21.30| 

24.40' 


21.02 
17.161 


14.991 
19.83 
20.94 
27.06 
28.13 
30.511 
29.71 
28.76 
27.27 
29.28 
28.311 
28.10j 
27.64| 
24.24| 
26.281 
.26.05! 
20.27 
23.00 
22.85 
33.27 
28.08 
31.62 
22.66 
21.50 
20.95 
21.71 
24.35 


 I 

22.43! 
21.37| 
17.39! 


.0154] 
.01401 
.0120! 
.00671 
.0055' 
.0052 
.0049 
.0049 
.0059 
.0056 
.0057 
.0067 
.0070 
.00761 
.004S! 
.0055 
.0037 
.0052 
.0058 
.0054 
.0048 
.0052 


.0047 
.0048 
.0057 


22.031 
27.191 
27.30| 
23.88i 
28.461 
24.99| 
24.331 
22.211 


22.491 
29.831 
28.58| 
24.02| 
25.67| 
23.20| 
22.93| 
21.81.j 


22.41! , 

29.37| 

28.33| 

23.99| 

26.13| 

23.451 

23.101 

21.87! 


.0119 
.0051 
.00(Ji ) 
.0062 
.0051 
.0049 
.0049 


22.03| 
27.24! 
25.011 
26.961 
22.82| 


22.491 
29.58| 
24.05| 
24.82! 
22.52| 


22.41| 
29.15| 
.23.98! 
25.12 
22.57 


64.1 

65.8 


24.69! 
25.481 


24.681 
25.301 


24.69 
25.33 


97| 
88| 
79| 


68.1 
70.2 
59.7 


102 
111 
91 


1867-80 
1881-94 


102 

95 


93| 
82 1 


971 
92| 
80| 

811 

84| 


68.1 
74.0 
61.1 
68.1 
63.8 


1876-78 

1893-95 


83| 
69| 


84| 
711 


59.9 
54.5 


72.4  " 

63.6 

58.2 


71.6| 
64.6| 

58.4| 


26.18| 
26.991 
22.98| 


27.85| 
24.481 
22.371 


27.55 
24.86 
22.47 


.0089 
.0062 
.0050 
.0049 


.0000 


.0075 
.0056 
.0049 


72.41 
66.7 
58.81 


71.6 
67.9 
59.2 


70.4 
61.4 
62.6 1 

52.0 1 


69.7 
61.8 


62.1 

52.4 


26.181 
28.461 
23.521 


27.851 
25.07| 
22.031 


27.55| 
26.151 
22.771 


.0075 
.0062 
.00401 


26.22| 
24.55| 


27.001 
23.62| 


26.79| 
23.761 


.0074! 
.00501 


23.071 
20.97| 


24.11| 

19.981 


23.911 
20.17! 


.0060 
.0051 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CORN,  OATS,  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BUCKWHEAT,  AND  RYE  IN 

COMBINATION. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

For  these  six  leading  cereals  of  American  agriculture  there  was 
in  the  center  of  their  production  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  an  up- 
ward movement  in  average  prices  from  1862  to  1867,  thereafter  a 
decline  to  1872.  This  decline  from  1867  to  1872  was  later  followed 
by  an  advance  in  average  price  until  1894.  This  latter  year  had  an 
average  price  above  the  general  average  for  the  thirty-three  years 
ending  with  the  year  named.  In  the  intervening  period  between 
1872  and  1894  there  had  been  some  years  with  an  exceptionally  high 
average,  notably  1874,  1881,  1882,  and  1890.  The  highest  of  these 
was  in  1881,  when  the  simple  average  value  of  these  six  crops  was 
|24.69  a  ton.  This  average  had  been  previously  exceeded  but  once, 
and  that  by  only  a  very  small  amount  and  in  the  year  1867.  That 
year  witnessed  for  these  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states  a  simple 
average  value  of  f25.60,  or  four  per  cent  above  that  of  1881.  The 
period  from  1872  to  1894  with  the  four  years  named  of  exceptionally 
high  price  included,  the  following  years  with  exceptionally  low 
prices,  1878  of  #12.04,  1885  of  $12.30,  and  1893  of  f  12.78  a  ton. 

The  year  1894  had  an  average  gold  farm  value  of  $15.99  a  ton, 
or  seventeen  per  cent  above  that  of  1872,  the  year  preceding  the 
controverted  silver  legislation.  The  average  for  the  period  1888 
to  1894  was  six  per  cent  and  that  from  1891  to  1894  was  nine  per 
cent  above  that  for  the  year  1872.  These  facts  show  that  prices 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  these  six  staples  of  the  farm  have 
been  remarkably  stable  for  over  thirty  years,  and  taking  the  whole 
period  together  show  an  upward  and  not  a  downward  trend  of 
prices. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  THE  SEABOARD  STATES 

have  for  these  six  crops  followed  a  different  line.  In  the  seven 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  whose  detailed  statistics  are  given  in  Table 
(d)  and  in  the  Exterior  States  (embracing  all  states  not  included  in 
the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states),  whose  statistics  are  given  in 
Table  (i),  the  average  farm  price  rose  from  1860  to  1867  and  then 
fell  with  more  or  less  regularity  until  1889.  In  this  year  the  aver- 
age farm  value  for  these  six  cereals  was  in  the  Exterior  States 
$18.46  a  ton  in  gold.  This  average  had  not  been  as  low  in  any  year 
since  1862,  when  it  was  $18.39.  In  these  states  the  average  farm 
price  did  not  fall  as  low  as  in  1889  or  1862  in  any  year  subsequent 
to  1869  until  after  1894.  The  average  for  1893  was  $18.52,  or  six 
cents  a  ton  more  than  in  1889.  The  causes  producing  in  these  sea- 
board states  of  the  Union,  included  in  the  tables  for  the  seven 
states  and  the  Exterior  States,  the  price  decline  from  1867  to  1894 
practically  ceased  to  operate  in  1889,  when  the  minimum  of  price 
before  1895  was  reached.  This  fact  of  the  minimum  average  price 
in  these  seaboard  states  in  1889  may  be  stated  in  another  way.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  forces  in  the  United  States  active  to  raise 
average  prices,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  became  in  1889  more 
powerful  than  those  which  from  1867  to  1889  had  been  effective  in 
lessening  farm  values  in  the  seaboard  states. 

HIGH  AVERAGE  PRICES,  1879-1882. 

While  there  was  in  the  seaboard  states  a  downward  tendency 
in  farm  prices  from  1867  to  1889,  as  well  as  in  the  central  states 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  all  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices 
that  prevailed  in  the  years  1879  to  1882.  The  average  gold  farm 
value  for  the  United  States  was  for  these  six  crops  $18.35  a  ton  for 
the  thirty-three  years  1862  to  1894.  For  the  year  1881  it  was  $27.50, 
or  fifty  per  cent  greater.  For  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states 
the  average  for  thirty-three  years  was  $15.53  a  ton,  while  for  1881 
it  was  $24.69,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent  greater.  The  four  year- 
period,  1879  to  1882,  was  for  the  ten  states  $3.45  a  ton,  or  over 
twenty  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  thirty-three  years. 
In  the  nation  this  same  four-year  period  was  $2.95,  or  over  fifteen 
per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  1862  to  1894.  The  difference 
between  the  average  farm  value  of  these  six  crops  in  1881,  and 
the  four-year  period,  1879  to  1882,  over  the  ordinary  year  or  short 
period  of  time  was,  of  course,  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  sum 
mentioned  above.  The  causes  for  the  exceptionally  high  average 
prices  of  all  agricultural  staples  in  1881  and  for  the  years  1879  to 
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1882  have  been  explained  at  length  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  corn 
and  wheat.  The  additional  amount  realized  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  during  the  four  years,  1879  to  1882,  by  reason  of  the 
enhanced  price  of  that  period,  made  up  a  total  of  not  less  than 
11,000,000,000  upon  these  six  crops.  This  is  a  sum  of  1300,000,000 
per  annum,  or  not  far  from  seven  dollars  per  capita  for  all  the 
people  in  the  land. 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  1S67 

are  the  only  ones  to  be  compared  with  those  of  1881,  but  they  were 
ower  than  those  of  this  year  of  high  farm  value,  fourteen  years 
later.  The  decline  to  be  noted  in  the  seven  states  and  in  the 
Exterior  States  from  1862  to  1873  was  one  that  takes  its  measure 
from  the  years  of  extremely  high  price,  1866  and  1867.  The  aver- 
age  for  those  years  was  for  these  six  cereals  about  twice  as  great 
as  in  1862,  and  the  gold  home  value  of  that  special  year,  1862  was 
lower  than  for  any  year  after  1860  and  before  1895.  But  the  high 
price  of  the  one  period  as  of  the  other  were  greatly  affected  by 
the  changed  demand  for  American  food  stuffs  in  Europe  The 
relative  increase  in  that  demand  was  in  1879  to  1882  much  greater 
than  m  the  four  years,  1867  to  1870.  This  can  be  seen  most  clearly 
by  a  study  of  the  figures  showing  the  per  capita  product  of  these 
cereals  for  the  several  years  and  periods. 

WEIGHT  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCT. 


TABLE  A. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  average  yield  per  acre,  the  simple  average 
gold  home  value  per  ton,  and  the  weight  in  tons  and  value  in  gold  of  the  an- 
nual per  capita  product  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  as  the  latter  figures  would  be  when  corrected  to  allow  for  varia- 
tions in  the  average  yield  per  acre: 


Years. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre. 

Gold 
Average 
Value 
Per 
Ton, 
In 
Gold. 

Pbr  Capita  Product. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected, 

Weight 
in  Tons, 

Value. 

Weight 
in  Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73  

1874-80....  

1881-87  

1888-94  

.580 
.584 
.519 
.522 

$21.66 
18.27 
18.34 
16.56 

1.028 
1.220 
1.264 
1.183 

$22.18 
22.31 
23.18 
19.60 

.916 
1.142 
1.334 
1.230 

$20.92 
20.92 
24.45 
20.54 
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The  average  price  for  the  years  given  in  the  table  above  fell 
from  $21.66  to  f  16.56  a  ton.    This  table  does  not  exhibit  the  low 
prices  that  existed  before  1867,  and  which  are  shown  in  other  tables. 
Owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Civil  War  no  full  agricultural  re- 
turns are  given  before  1867,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  per  capita  product  before  that  year.    The  greater  share  of  the 
decline  shown  above,  from  1867,  took  place,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, from  1867  to  1873,  and  not  after  the  latter  mentioned  date. 
The  decreased  average  farm  value  of  these  six  staples  was,  on  the 
whole,  very  closely  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  annual  per 
capita  weight  of  the  combined  crop  raised  for  market  in  the  United 
States.    This  is  quite  fully  shown  in  Table  A,  already  given  above. 
The  average  annual  yield  per  acre  for  these  six  crops  from  the  year 
1868  to  1894  was  .547  tons.    Correcting  the  reported  per  capita 
product  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  therefrom  that  percentage 
of  the  reported  figures  which  the  reported  average  yield  per  acre 
for  any  given  period  is  above  or  less  than  the  average  for  the  twen- 
ty-eight years,  we  have  the  results  shown  in  the  last  two  columns. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  first  that  the  per  capita  product  of  these  cereals 
increased  in  twenty-eight  years  from  .916  to  1.230  tons,  or  thirty- 
four  per  cent.    This  increase  in  per  capita  product  so  closely  com- 
plements the  decrease  in  average  per  ton  that  for  three  of  the  four 
seven-year  periods  the  annual  value  of  the  per  capita  was  prac- 
tically unchanged,  being  $20.92,  $20.92,  and  $20.54  for  the  three 
periods.    These  figures  show,  that,  with  the  general  demand  for 
exportation  unchanged,  the  prices  of  agricultural  staples  tend  to 
such  levels  as  to  make  the  annual  per  capita  product  remain  al- 
ways the  same.    In  the  case  of  these  cereals  only  one  seven-year 
period  shows  a  departure  from  that  uniformity.    That  departure 
was  in  the  period  1881  to  1887.    It  was  caused  by  the  special  de- 
mand in  Europe  for  American  food  products  in  the  years  mentioned. 
Those  years  saw  the  annual  value  of  the  per  capita  product  in- 
creased over  $3.50.    This  amounts  for  the  seven  years  to  an  increase 
that  came  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  upon  these  six  grains 
as  the  result  of  the  special  foreign  imports  of  American  food  prod- 
ucts of  over  $1,400,000,000.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  sum  added 
to  the  farmer's  income  as  the  result  of  the  special  foreign  demand 
for  American  farm  products  was  largely  included  in  the  four-year 
period  1879  to  1882.    This  makes  this  shorter  period  exhibit  a 
greater  elevation  of  prices  and  value  of  the  per  capita  product  than 
does  the  longer  period. 
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EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  RAILWAY  RATES  UPON  FARM  PRICES. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  for  Iowa  in  Table  (a)  discloses  for 
thirty-three  years,  with  the  exception  of  this  four-year  period,  a 
wonderful  stability  of  prices.  Those  two  periods,  1867  to  1870  and 
1879  to  1882,  show  the  effect  upon  farm  prices  in  the  central  Ameri- 
can states  of  special  and  extraordinary  foreign  demand  for  Ameri- 
can food  stuffs.  The  other  periods  disclose  the  stability  of  prices 
whenever  they  are  undisturbed  by  changing  railway  rates  and 
other  local  causes  for  varying  farm  prices.  The  figures  for  those 
states  show  a  slight  and  yet  decided  tendency  to  upward  price  when 
these  two  special  four-year  periods  are  taken  out  of  consideration. 
This  can  be  seen  by  the  following  exhibit  of  Iowa  prices  and  the 
price  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  states  for  all  the  four-year  periods 
excepting  the  two  of  exceptionally  high  prices. 

TABLE  B. 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  average  gold 
farm  prices  per  ton  of  the  six  leading  cereals  in  Iowa  and  the  ten  Mississippi 
Valley  states. 


Years. 

Average  Price. 

In  Iowa. 

In  Ten  States. 

1862-66  

$12.25 
12.78 
10.47 
11.67 
11.83 
12.68 

$15.33 
16.29 
13.95 
14.06 
14.99 
14.97 

1871-74  

1875-78  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

The  values  for  Iowa  in  the  foregoing  are  simple  averages,  while 
those  for  the  ten  states  are  averages  corrected  by  the  method 
previously  explained  in  this  report.  The  prices  in  Iowa  show  a 
decided  upward  trend,  especially  from  the  period  of  low  prices  that 
substantially  began  in  1872.  The  average  in  Iowa  in  1891  to  1894 
was  twenty-eight  per  cent  above  that  of  1872,  and  the  correspond- 
ing average  for  the  ten  states  was  eight  per  cent  above  that  of 
the  year  that  preceded  the  legislation  of  1873.  In  Tables  (c),  (f), 
and  (h)  are  given  the  relative  values  and  index  numbers  showing 
the  average  price  movement  in  the  three  great  groups  of  ten,  seven, 
and  seventeen  states  after  the  elimination  of  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing railway  rates  and  other  local  causes  of  price  changes.  In  the 
ten  states,  when  comparing  the  earlier  and  later  four-year  periods, 
there  was  an  advance  in  the  index  numbers  of  twelve  points,  in  the 
seven  states  of  seven  points,  and  in  the  seventeen  of  ten  points. 
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Jn  other  words,  the  decline  in  the  average  farm  prices  of  these  six 
cereals  to  be  noted  in  the  seaboard  states  and  the  nation  is  wholly 
due  to  the  effect  of  changed  railway  freight  rates  and  other  causes 
producing  local  change  in  prices.  In  this  last  category  is  to  be 
included  the  effect  of  introducing  new  methods  of  milling  into  the 
work  of  making  fine  flour  from  wheat. 

DIFFERENT  INDEX  NUMBERS. 

In  Tables  (c),  (f),  and  (h)  of  this  and  most  other  chapters  are 
given  five  sets  of  index  numbers  showing  for  various  years  and 
periods  the  relative  average  price  movement  of  agricultural  staples 
in  the  United  States.  To  one  familiar  with  statistics  dealing  with 
averages,  all  these  will  prove  valuable.  To  others  they  may  be 
misleading.  There  is  in  general  a  close  agreement  between  the 
index  numbers  for  the  corrected  average  values  of  this  report  and 
those  calculated  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  sev- 
eral crops  in  the  states  included  in  any  given  group.  These  two 
sets  of  index  numbers  throw  more  light  upon  the  average  of  price 
movement  than  the  others.  Attention  is  called  to  the  discrepan- 
cies between  these  two  sets  for  the  ten  states  found  in  Table  (c)  and 
the  explanation  for  the  same. 


TABLE  O. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  index  numbers  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  buckwheat  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  calculated  by 
two  different  methods. 


1882-  66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 

1883-  86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Average 
Values  Corrected 
by  Method 
of  this 
Report. 


According  to 
the  Relative  Im- 
portance of  the 
Several  Crops 
in  the  Individual 
States. 


Ill 

102 

136 

129 

118 

114 

101 

100 

134 

128 

102 

102 

109 

110 

108 

105 

There  is  a  great  similarity  for  most  periods  in  this  table.  The 
most  marked  exceptions  are  found  in  the  first  two  periods,  1862  to 
1866  and  1867  to  1870.  The  difference  shown  is  due  mainly  to  the 
two  methods  of  including  the  data  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  the 
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general  average  of  price  movement.  In  the  given  periods  the 
prices  in  the  two  states  mentioned  were  in  most  years  very  high. 
The  states  did  not  of  most  crops  raise  enough  to  supply  local  de- 
mands. Corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  hay  had  to  be  shipped  into  these 
states  from  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Prices  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
were  the  prices  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  plus  the  cost  of  shipping  west 
from  those  states  to  the  place  of  consumption.  The  amount  of  cereals 
raised  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  these  earlier  years  was  relatively 
small,  less  than  one-twentieth  of  what  it  is  to-day.  In  the  calcula- 
tion for  the  first  set  of  index  numbers  there  is  included  an  amount 
which  is  the  same  for  all  periods  in  the  average  for  the  state  in 
thirty-three  years.  This  multiplies  the  importance  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  crops  with  the  high  price  in  1862  to  1870  and  makes  it 
ten  times  as  great  as  it  was,  or  as  it  is  given  credit  for  in  the  cal- 
culation for  the  second  set  of  index  numbers  in  Table  (c).  For  this 
reason  the  second  set  of  index  numbers  can  be  said  to  better  repre- 
sent the  average  price  movement  in  these  ten  states  for  cereals 
from  1862  to  1894.  That  set  indicates  a  general  upward  trend  of 
prices  for  the  whole  period,  with  two  periods  of  exceptionally  high 
price,  to  which  attention  has  previously  been  called. 

INDEX   NUMBERS   FOR  THE  SEVEN  STATES. 

There  is  the  same  variations  and  the  same  general  agreement  in 
the  two  series  of  index  numbers  for  the  seven  states  shown  in 
Table  (f)  as  for  the  ten  states  in  Table  (c).  In  the  government  re- 
ports no  return  from  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Texas  were  given  be- 
fore 1866,  and  none  in  Kentucky  before  1864,  and  the  only  figures 
for  California  were  in  1862.  The  only  figures  for  most  of  these 
five  states  were  for  the  high  price  year  1866.  By  the  method  for 
calculating  corrected  averages  in  this  report,  the  same  weight  is 
given  to  the  simple  high-priced  year  of  1866,  in  Virginia,  Georgia, 
or  Texas,  as  for  the  four  low  and  one  high-priced  year  1862  to 
1866.  This  unduly  increases  the  index  numbers  for  the  group 
for  the  years  1862  to  1866,  and  raises  it  much  above  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  calculated  according  to  relative  importance  in 
the  several  states.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  seventeen 
states,  including  those  of  the  groups  of  ten  and  seven.  Those  states 
raise  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cereals  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  average  price  movement  is  substantially  that  of  the  nation. 
The  last  set  of  index  numbers  for  Table  (h)  confirms  for  the  nation 
the  deduction,  made  in  another  way  from  other  tables,  that  the 
general  price  level  for  the  cereals  was  in  1891  to  1894  practically 
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the  same  for  the  United  States  as  in  the  year  1862  to  1866,  and  the 
average  of  all  the  intervening  years  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
periods  of  high  price,  1867  to  1870  and  1879  to  1882. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PANIC  OF  1893. 

None  of  the  groups  by  four  or  seven-year  periods  nor  the  graphic 
plate  for  these  six  cereals  disclose  the  effect  of  the  panic  of  1893 
upon  prices.  That  panic,  with  the  causes  producing  it  and  the 
consequences  following  it,  brought  down  prices  so  that  the  average 
in  1895  in  the  ten  states  was  only  seventy-four  per  cent  of  what 
they  had  been  for  the  four  or  seven  years  ending  with.  1894.  There 
was  substantially  the  same  decline  in  the  groups  of  seven  and  seven- 
teen states.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  panic  of  1893  were 
in  1895  heightened  in  their  effects  by  excessively  great  crops  in 
the  United  States  and  lessened  foreign  markets  abroad,  That  de- 
cline now  resting  as  a  burden  upon  the  American  farmers  as  the 
result  of  the  factors  producing  the  panic  of  1893  costs  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States,  on  the  depressed  prices  of  cereals  alone, 
In  1895,  fifteen  cents  on  every  bushel  raised,  or  a  total  of  $275,000,- 
000,  It  is  a  great  loss.  It  is  a  loss  whose  producing  cause  does 
not  lie  back  of  1893,  since  there  is  before  that  date  no  indication  of 
any  corresponding  price  decline. 

Note.— In  all  calculations  from  1889  to  1892  there  are  included  estimates 
for  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  made  as  has  been  explained  at  the  close  of 
the  chapters  dealing  with  those  grains.  ■ 
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TABLE  IX.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  combined  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  barley  raised  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  farm  or  home  value  of  the  same  in  cur- 
rency, and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  dollars, 
gold  and  currency,  and  index  numbers  calculated  by  three  different  methods. 

OHIO. 


Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Bushels. 

To  us. 

1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

595,231,263  15,897,473 
483,548,000|  12,457,770 
548,520,000!  14,380,504 
630,553,9001  16,521,763 
670,143,755|  17,943,043 
623,378,485|  16,227,001 
579,009,000|  15,018,394 
604,875,665|  15,927,891 

444,477,501 
364,872,200 
303,999,960 
300,987,624 
425,072,135 
284,168,762 
278,505,899 
284,034,264 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

—  1  

595,231,263|  15,897,473 
898,570,000|  23,261,260 
1,132,349,2951  29,956,886 
1,066,353,845|  27,971,613 
1,042,755,6651  27,286,607 

444,477,501 
580,278,830 
594,816,802 
576,825,639 
489,719,573 

1862-94. 

 1  

4,735,280,0681124,373,839 

2,686,11S,345 

1876-7S. 
1879-82. 

492,912,900 
442,582,268 

12,921,755|  230,371,024 
11,566,960|  173,962,024 

1862. .  . . 
1872. .  . . 
1895. . .  . 

117,293,0021    3,206,210!  67,228,858 
147,427,000!    3,827,050  !  69,350,470 
158,236,3861    4,114,533|  52,099,934 

1  ! 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Toe. 


Cur'ncy  I  Gold. 


Index  Numbers. 


For 
Prec'd'g 
Column 


Av'rage 
for 
Six 
Crops. 


<  o  a 


.473 

27.961 

1 

17L73| 

110| 

1 

97  f 

98 

.584 

29.29| 

22.68| 

141 1 

130] 

129 

.500 

21.14| 

19.071 

119| 

114| 

113 

.457 

1S.22| 

17.44| 

DOW 

104 1 

102 

.634 

23.69] 

147 1 

122| 

117 

.456 

17.51| 

109 1 

981 

92 

.481 

18.54| 

115 

95 1 

94 

.469 

""■"'l- 

17.83| 

nil 

90 1 

83 

.473 

27.96| 



17.73| 

1101 

97 1 

98 

.535 

24.951 

20.68| 

129 1 

122| 

121 

.503]  19.861 

19.00| 

118| 

107 1 

110 

.541 

20.62i 

128! 

110| 

104 

.470|  ! 

17.95| 

112| 

92| 
 1  — 

87 

.507 

21.60! 



19.29| 

120  j 

106| 

 1— 

102 

.456!  17.83! 

 1- 

17.39| 

108 

941 

100 

.393|  | 

15.04j 

94| 

 L- 

81 1 

 1_ 

71 

.395 

20.97! 

14.45| 

90| 

73| 

70 

.417 

16.07| 

100 1 

100| 

100 

.329 

18.12| 

12.66[ 

79 1 

71| 

67 

INDIANA. 


I 

590,017,223! 
484,489,000| 
441,859,0001 
588,405,720| 
659,363,274 
685,337,383 
633,735.000 
703.733,257 


590,617,223 
815,674,000 
1,058,480,474 
1,123,392,903 
1,199,375,257 

4,787,539,S57 


16,279,093| 
13,146,938! 
11,954,460| 
15,921,015| 
18,023,200 
18,216,792 
16,790,520 
18,628,035 


375,125,479 
321,713,470  • 
235,634,1501 
251,782,502 
391,179,424! 
281,679,196; 
280,735,8051 
303,137,537' 


16,279,093 
22,097,866 
28,813,475 
29,956,452 
31,813,167 


375,125,479 
491,256,530 
514,487,732 
544,259.880 
515,857,942 


128,980,053  2,440,987,563 


457,185,720|  12,430,395|  191  234,702 
500,076,759|  13,073,541|  171,273,931 


1862....  |  119,334,628] 

1872  I  118,901,0001 

1895....!  168,447,712| 

I  I 


3,319,4901  46,842,605 
3,209.4081  54,290,280 
4,445,7991  45,034,062 


.403 
.539 
.492 
.419 
.593 
.411 
.443 
.431 


I 

23.04 
24.47 
19.71 
15.82| 
21.70| 


14.611 
19.87| 
18.19| 
15.50| 
21.70! 
15.47| 
16.72| 
16.27| 


.403 
.537 
.457 
.484 
.430 


23.17 
22.23 
17.86 


14.61i 
19.83| 
16.81] 
18.17| 
16.22| 
•I- 


97| 
132 1 
121| 
103|| 
145 1 
103 1 

nil 

108| 
 1- 


97| 
132 1 
1121 
121 1 
108| 


.409 
.342 


-I- 
15.38] 


■!- 
15.05| 
13.10| 


100| 
871 


.271| 
.405| 
.267], 


 1- 

14.11] 
16.911 


9.72| 
15.001 
10.131 


65 1 
100| 
68 1 

I 


103 1 
124( 
117| 
108| 
131 
100 
104 
96 


103| 
124 1 
114 1 
113| 
95 1 


106] 

84| 


69| 
100| 
41| 


103 
135 
115 
104 
121 
97 
99 
90 


103 
132 
104 
107 
94 


.464|    18.93|    17.22|       115|       110|  106 


99 
70 


65 
100 
74 
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TABLE  IX.  (a).— Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per    i      Per  Ton. 

Bushel,  

Gold.    Cur'ncy  Gold. 


Index  Numbers. 


For 
Prec'd'g 
Column 


1862. . . 
1863... 
1864. . . 
1865. . . 
1866. . . 
1867. . . 
1868. . . 
1869. . . 
1870. . . 
1871. . . 
1872. . . 
1873. . . 
1874. .  . 
1875. . . 
1876. . . 
1877. . . 
1878. . . 
1879. . . 
1880. . . 
1881. . . 
1882. . . 
1883... 
1884... 
1885. . . 
1886. . . 
1887. . . 
3888... 
1889. . . 
1890. . . 
1891. . . 
1892. . . 
1893. . . 
1894. . . 
1895. . . 


191, 
136, 
198, 
232, 
216, 
171, 
197, 
188, 
I  271, 
271, 
2S9, 
211, 
199. 
387, 
299, 
357, 
318, 
409, 
368, 
273, 
341, 
334, 
381, 
391, 
344, 
289, 
454, 
446, 
280, 
383, 
271, 
262, 
314, 
350, 


1862-66. 
1S67-70, 
1871-74, 
1875-7S. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


I 

050,144| 
450,298| 
276,299| 
630,173| 
427,359| 
132,0001 
221,000| 
602,0001 
668,000| 
516,000| 
904,000| 
859,0001 
749,0O0| 
98O,OO0| 
395,000| 
980,000| 
442,090| 
561,130| 
777,2881 
326,0O0| 
419,660| 
806,684| 
097.000| 
146,000| 
708,0001 
877.0001 
061,0001 
560,5001 
485,5001 
742,384| 
502,3S6| 
454,387| 
414,507| 
054,886! 


Av'rage 
for 
Six 
Crops. 


C  <DU 

<o,B 


974, 834, 264 j 
S28,623,00O| 
973,028.000| 
l,363,7f)7,090| 
1,393,084,0781 
1,451,757,684| 
1,470,984,000| 
1,232,113,6641 


5,193,559 
3,641,910 
5,322,053 
6,222,308 
5,751,720 
4,457,320 
5,185,260 
4,905,042| 
7,189,570| 
7,182,316] 
7,640,660| 
5,555,266| 
5.262,848| 

10,006,0801 
7,S44,790 
9,367,648 
8,296,041 

10,982,865 
9,687,366 
6,910,332 
8,470,577 
8,181,793 
9,553,404 
9,673,446 
8,458,896 
6,880,892 

11,128,318 

10,832,006 
7,036,716 
9,478,819 
6,755,1731 
6,370,605| 
7,558,897| 
8,953,567| 

 1_ 

26,131,550! 
21,737,192| 
25,641,090| 
35,514.559| 
36,O51,140| 
35,867,539| 
35,877,9321 
30,163,494| 


62.911.131 

97,461,708 
173,038,998 

87,353,421 
133,559,548 
147,507,390 
106,853,970 
106,413,380 
111,155,960 
108,035,880 

93', 192, 870 

90,582.720 
118,585,640 
144.803,000 
106,147,350 
126,447,280 

92,467,995 
160,621,280 
165,944,414 
166,968,610 
166,802,890 
132,9S0,572 
121,680,550 
111,799,628 
112,807,150 
114.594.140 
146,257,741 
118,601,978 
127.621,737 
148,967,517 
103,497,967 

81,369,058 
113,888.441* 

79,644,264 


554,324, 
471,930. 
410,397. 
469.865: 
660^337. 
479.267. 
507.075. 
447,722. 


806 
700 
110 
625 
194 
900 
506 
991. 


1862-66  .  974,834,264]  26,131,550] 
1867-73. 11,601,982,0001  42,115,434| 
1874-80.  2,341,8S4,508|  61,447,6381 
1881-87.  |2,356,380,344|  58,129,3401 
1888-94.  |2,413,220,664|  59,160,534! 

 X  j  1  ^  1  ,  1 

1862-94.  |9,688,221,780|246,984,496|4,000,921,922 

1876-78.1  975,817,09o|  25,508,4791  325.062.625! 
1S93-95.|    926,923,780!  22,883,069|  274.901,771! 


554,324,806| 
763,742,170f 
915,016,959 
927.633,5401 
840,204,447 


1862. . . 
1872. .  . 
1895. . . 


I 

.2271 
.459 
.404| 
.268| 
.451| 
.622| 
.399| 
.465| 
.369| 
.365| 
.285| 
.383 
.528 
.331 
.334 
.348 
.291 
.392 
.450 
.611 
.4S9| 
.307| 
.3191 
.286| 
.327| 
.305! 
.3221 
.266! 
.4551 
.389| 
.3811 
.310! 
.3591 
.227| 


12.11| 
26.76| 
32.51| 
14.03! 
23.22| 
33.09| 
20.60| 
21.69| 
15.461 
15.04| 
12.19| 
16.30| 
22.53 
14.47 
13.53 
13.50 


■!-- 


.357| 
.451| 
.3791 
326| 
.4741 
.3301 
.345| 
.003! 


21.21 
21.711 
16.00' 
13.23 


21.21 
18.13 
14.89 


.3561 
.3971 
.375! 

.394|  

.348!  

 1  

.375|  16.20 


12.74 


191,050,144|    5,193,559|  62.911,131!  .2271 

289,904,0001    7,640,660]  93,192,870'  2851 

350.054,8861    8,953.5671  79,644,264  227 i , 

 !  I  1 


12.11 
12.19 


8.35| 
17.20| 
15.05| 
10.02 
17.25 
23.89 
15.19 
17.88 
13.96 
13.79 
10.81 
14.63| 
20.03 
12.82 
12.73 
13.30 
11.15| 
14.62| 
17.131 
24.16| 
19.69| 
16.25| 
12.74| 
11.561 
13.34| 
16.65| 
13.141 
10.95| 
18.14| 
15.72| 
15  32 1 
12.77| 
15.07| 

8.90| 


13.31| 
17.17| 
14.37| 
12.54| 
18.321 
13.36| 
14.13| 
14.84| 
-I- 


13.31! 
15.11| 
14.28| 
15.96| 
14.881 
 1- 


77 

159 
j39 

93 
160; 
221 1 
140| 
165| 
129| 
128 1 
100| 
135 1 
185 1 
119| 
118| 
123| 
103| 
135! 
158| 
223 1 
182 1. 
150| 
118| 
107| 
123| 
154 1 
121| 
101| 
168| . 
145| 
142| 
118 1 
139 1 , 

82| 

 1- 

123| 
159| 
133| 
116| 
1691 
1241 
131| 
137| 


123| 
140 1 
132 
148 
138 


 1- 

104! 
139! 
125| 
113 1 
145| 
114| 
118| 
112f 

104j 
127  j 
125! 
129! 
1151 
-It 


14.691 


136|  124| 


12.42| 
12.011 


 1- 

115 1 
111] 


1111 

99 1 


8.35| 
10.81| 
8.90i 


77| 
10O| 

82! 


71| 
100! 

S3i 


103 
137 
123 
115 
146 
127 
122 
129 


103 
126 
123 
140 
124 


126 


113 
136 


100 
82 
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Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


184,819,151 
173,435,000 
162,351,000 
239,425,200 
308.499,412 
305,S28.L'9i) 
298,150,000 
312.68-1,413 


184.819,151 
290,333,000 
439.777,292 
518,215,619 
540.047,413 


4,930,621 
4,556,090 
4,223,537 
6,209,717 
8,059,730 
7,802,902 
7,251,948 
7,646,481 


4,930,621 
7,743.916 
11,513,158 
13,176,309 
13,317,022 


Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollaes. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


170,091,940 
129,049,390 
156,928,355 
215,452,673 
163,659,666 
157,664,294 
154,009,083 

200,932,308 
267,001,610 
2!  »7,S41,022 
303,724,942 
27S,2S7,S27 


1,985,192.4751  50,e81,026|l,347,7S7,709 


203,410,6961  4,955,817  83,528,432 
214,225,584  |    5,237,975  88,540,569 


37,387,403 
41,378,000 
75,479,149 


1,008,173 
1,072,414 
1,858,431 


23,987,199 
31,550,790 
26,652,658 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy  Gold 


Index  Numbers. 


Av'rage 

For 

for 

Prec'd'g 

Six 

o  <x>  u 
9,0m  ° 

ColuniD 

Crops. 

W  a. 

.743 

40.751 

27.87| 

107 

97 

100 

.779|  37.331 

29.67| 

113 

120| 

110 

.714|  30.531 

27.46| 

105 

108 1 

100 

.625 

25.27| 

24.09| 

92 

100| 

92 

.69S|  I 

26.73] 

102 

1131 

98 

.535|  | 

20.97| 

80 

91 

76 

.529 

21.74| 

83 

95  i 

S4 

.493 


 1 

 1_ 

20.14| 

77 

85 

79 

.743 

40.75| 

 1- 

27.87| 

107 

97 

— 

100 

.752 

34.48| 

28.79| 

110 

1131 

107 

'.652 

25.87| 

24.90| 

96 

101 

92 

.586 

 1 

23.05| 

88 

101 

84 

.510 

 1 

20.90| 

80 

88| 

81 

.614 

26.59| 
 1_ 

24.05| 



92 

—  1— 

98| 

90 

.410 

16.85| 

16.25 



62 

96 

- 

69 

- 

 1_ 

16.90| 

65 

77 

69 

.442 

23.79! 

 1_ 

16.40| 



63 

63 

60 

.677 

29.431 

26.101 

100 

100 

100 

14.29| 

55 
i 

66| 

64 

WISCONSIN. 


1862-66, 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66 
1867-73. 
1874-80, 
1881-87. 
1888-94, 


232,421,829 
227.108,000 
237,438,000 
329,041,600 
376,483,864 
394,783.494 
391,960,000 
413,074,734j 


5.776,2691 
5,602,852| 
6,007,168| 
7.977,434 
9,040,301 
8,986,690 
8,924,682 
8,998,427 


1S62-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 

1862. . .  . 
1872. . .  . 
1895. . .  . 


 1- 

232,421,829| 
413,666,0001 
571,846,494! 
661,559,464| 
722,817,734| 
-I- 


186,507,913 
173,220,146 
151,121,130 
156,614,060 
209,212,975 
159,814,578 
163,709,629 
154,705,011 


2,602,311,5211 


5,776,269| 
10.325,882| 
13,.SS4,101| 
15,289,668| 
16,037,903| 
-I- 


186,507,913 
290,350,856! 
289,485,990: 
303,408,6631 
285,152,020 


1  258,226,600.1 
|  321,742,333| 


61,313,823|1,354,905,442 


6,272,764 
6,909,052 


46,180,049]  1,171,529 
63,211,()00|  1,608,908 
120,711,2401  2,595,621 


113,543.810 
102,860,006 


25,946,741 
38,567,560 
31,250,203 


,509| 
.597| 
.570| 
.459 
.556 
.403 
.418 
.374] 
-[■ 


.5091 
.585] 
.487| 
.  I  "9 
.395| 


I  | 

32.29!  20.47! 

30.92|  23.71! 

25.16|  22.55| 

19.63|  18.68[ 

 I  23.14| 

 I  17.78! 

 |  18.34| 

 |  17.19| 

 1  1 

32.29|  20.47| 

28.12|  23.43! 

20.85|  20.05| 

 |  19.841 

 I  17.78| 

■I- 


97| 
112 
107 
88 
109 
84 
87 
81 


.472|    22.101  20.01| 


951 


99 1 
1211 
1151 

99 1 
124! 

98[ 
106| 

94! 


105 1 


108 
105 
93 
121 
92 
99 
94 


 __ 

97] 

99 

89 

111 

116 

106 

95! 

107 

101 

94 1 

110 

103 

84| 

98 

97 

100 


 1- 

.3921 
.320| 
 1- 

18.10| 

 1 

 1_ 

— _ 

16.23| 
14.891 

77 
70 

—  

94 
84 

83 
83 

.391! 

21.151 

 1_ 

15.27! 

72 

74 

65 

.541| 

23.97! 

 ! 

21.16| 

100 

100 

100 

.2591. 

I 

12.08| 
1 

57 

68 

69 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOB. 
TABLE  IX.  (a) —Continued. 


MISSOURI, 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1S62-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tods. 


Total 
Value 

in 
Dollar?, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Cur'ncv  Gold. 


297,474,814 
334,657,000 
419,472,000 
570,670,800 
766,556,252 
907,882,089 
961,022,000 
826,480.354 


8,183,396 
9,164,900 
11,118,744 
15,223,304 
20,546,915 
24,146,115 
25,446,478 
22,045,643 


167,831.941 
199,202,030 
194,987,400 
193.310.312 
354,438,820 
294,332,990 
338,215,259 
308,786,296 


297,474. 
678,671. 

I,  047,212, 

II,  482,606. 
11,578,250. 


1862-94 


5,084,215 


814|  8, 
000|  18 

692|  28, 
449|  39, 
354|  42, 
 1  


183,396| 
300,832| 
059,608| 
275,788| 
055,871| 


167,831,941 
340,511,360 
405,974,21*2 
569,853,060 
566,934,395 


.358 
.470 
.417 
.323 
.462 
.32? 
.352 
.374 


Per  Ton. 


20.51| 
21.74| 
17.54| 
12.70| 


Index  Numbers. 


For 
Prec'd'g 
C'lumn. 


Av'rage 

for 

Six 
Crops. 


13.00 
17.17| 
15.72| 
12.08| 
17.25| 
12.19| 
13.29| 
14.011 


104 
137 
126 

97 
138 

97 
106 
112 


,M5S| 
.420 
.373 
.384 
.359| 


20.51| 
18.611 
14.471 


13.00; 

15.56| 
13.91| 
14.51| 
13.48| 


104 1 
1241 

ml 

116| 
108| 


,051,105,048 


.377|    15.10|  14.12| 


1131 


o  a>  u 


95| 
125 1 
1051 
92 1 
117) 
91 1 
93| 
90 


95 
94 
101 
101 

95 


100! 


— t — 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

409,900,800|  10,947,344|  140,463,312 
655^348,9681  17,443,372 1  188,836,992 

.334  12.83 
.288|  

12.52|       100|  87 
10.83|        87 1  79 
 1  1  

100 

so 

1862. . . . 
1872. . .  . 
1895. . .  . 

1 

93,566,266  2,574,38(>|  27,505,726 
130986,000!  3,479,708|  49,066,740 
287  408,784|    7,717,760|  62,667,341 

.203|    10.68|      7.36|        59|  63 
.332|    14.10!    12.51|       100|  100 

.218|  |      8.12|        65|  70 

I            1            1  1 

59 
100 
65 

104 
134 
108 
83 
114 
89 
98 
99 


104 
117 

92 
102 

99 


101 


IOWA. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


I 

67,870,211| 
55,826,959| 
78,204,7191 
89,682,782| 
81.672,7001 
87,872,000| 
103,191,0001 
122,843,000| 
132,145,000| 
140,148,000! 
146,892,000| 
166,032,0001 
174,595,000| 
224,910,000 
187,640,000 
241,110,000 
249,672,960 
260,031,520 
348,798, 6681 
238,878,000 
259,960,800 
271,788,094 
369,115,000 
354,642,000 
316,735,000 
290,731,000 
375,655,000 
476,521,500 
328,950,500 
492,217,157| 
314,495,159| 
367,142,6211 
197.877.3821 
509,364,604| 


1,S34,049| 
1,492,612| 
2,100,38O| 
2,391,5851 
2.163,9921 
2,292,888 
2,737,734 
3,253,592 
3,539,562 
3,712,992 
3,903,828 
4,446,366 
4,701,562 
5,995,560 
5,010,640 
6,301,500 
6,571,133 
6,881,931 
9,217,626 
6,201,546 
6,679,507 
6,825,437 
9,433,736] 
9,073,112 
7.971,395 
7,283,524 
9,744,310 

12,173,452 
8,374,244 

12,567,145 
7,631,105 
9,101,056 
4,372,055 

12  043,170 


18,542,709 
27,176,742 
60,448,309 
36,380,365 
51,178,050 
54,832,600 
60,275,300 
50,063,670 
60,678,600 
45,976,480 
41,599.230 
69,265,010 
83,288,710 
74,715,700 
56,257,200 
81,414,700 
50,137,700 
85,425,292 
109,389,137 
112,735,030 
103,392,064 
99,996,116 
97,356,910 
93,987,005 
97,210,586 
101,147,780 
104,087,385 
98,665,247 
140,678,659 
158,538,398 
97,603,443 
97,769,288 
73,014,922 
89,026.663 


.188 
.213 
.359 
.290 
.465 
.506 
.402 
.445 
.310 
.222 
.254| 
.3741 
.450| 
.295| 
.282| 
.333| 
.201| . 
.329| . 
.314| . 
.471|. 
.398| . 
.368|. 
.264| . 
.265|. 
307 1 . 
.3481. 
.277). 
.207|. 
.428| . 
.322 1 . 
.310| . 
,266|. 
.369| . 
.175). 


I 

10.111 
18.21| 
28.78| 
15.21| 
23.141 
23.91 
22.02 
15*.  39 
17.14 
12.38 
10.64 
15.58 
17.72 
12.46| 
11.23| 
12.92| 
 I 


7.00|.. 
11.71|.. 
13.33| . 
10.87|.. 
17.54|.. 
19.39|.. 
15.16|.. 
16.79|.. 
11.591.. 
11.09 1.. 

9.44|.. 
13.98|.. 
17.031. . 
11.04|.. 
10.42| . 
12.73|.. 

7.63|.. 
12.411.. 
11.87|.. 
18.18|.. 
15,48.. 
14.65|.. 
10.32 1.. 
10.36  . . 
12.20  . . 
13.89  . . 
10.68|.. 

8.10|.. 
16.79|.. 
12.62 1.. 
12.79 1.. 
10.74|.. 
16.75|.. 

7.39|.. 


74  . 
124  , 
141  . 
115  ~ 
186  . 
206  . 
160  . 
178. 
123  . 
118| . 
100  . 
148  . 
ISO  . 
117  . 
110  . 
135| . 

81. 
131|. 
126| . 
193| . 
164| . 
155| . 
100  j. 
110|. 
129  . 
147  . 

113  . 
86  . 

178  . 
134. 
136  . 

114  . 
177  . 

78. 
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IOWA — Continued. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Bushel3. 

Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

For 
Prec'd'g 
C'lumn. 

Av'rage 

for 

Six 
Crops. 

72 «  5 

1 

124 
152 
128 
116 
169 
137 
154 
169 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

1862-66. ! 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

373,257,371 
446,051,000 
628,667,000 
903,332,960 
1,107,668,988 
1,312,280,094 
1,471.858,000 
1,371,732,319 

9,982,618 
11,823,776 
16,769,748 
23,878,833 
28,9S0,610 
33,303,680 
37.575,530 
33,671,361 

193,726,175 
225,850,170 
240,129,430 
263,525,300 
410,941,523 
385,550,617 
444,579,071 
426,926,171 


.328 
.408 
.309 
.276 
.371 
.296 
.302 
.311 

19.41 
19.09 
14.29 
11.04 

12.25 
15.36 
12.78 
10.47 
14.18 
11.67 
11.83 
12.68 

130 1  123 
163|  159 
135 1  133 
112j  109 
150|  151 
124 1  122 
1251  132 
134|  130 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

373,257,371 
899,123,000 
1,786,758,148 
2,101,849,894 

9,982,618 
23,891,i)(i2 
44,679.952 
53,468.257 

193,726,175 
382,690,890 
541,608,439 
705,845,491 
770,357,462 

.328 
.356 
.310 
.336 
.302 

19.41 
16.01 
12.12 

12.25 
13.47 
11.74 
13.20 
12.04 

130 
143 
124 
140 
128 

123 
141 
126 
136 
142 

..  ....  ._ 

124 
135 
130 
156 
161 

2,552,859,319j  63,963.367 
i 

1862-94. 

7, 614, 817, 732 1 195 ,986, 156 \2, 594, 228, 457 

.321 

13.23 

12.47 

132 

133 

146 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 
_ i  

678,422,960|  17,883,2731  188,809,600 
1,074,608.505|  25, 522,102 1  259,922,-882 

.270|  10.55 
•242|  

10.25 
10.11 

109 
107 

109 
107 

114 

136 

1862  

1872. . . . 
1895. . .  . 

67,870.21l|    1,834,0501  18,642,709 
146,892,000|    3.908.828!  41^599,230 
509,588,502|  12,048.993!     89,138  612 

 ,  1  

.18S|  10.11 
.251|  10.64 
.175|  7.39 

11.71 
9.44 
7.39 

124 
100 
78 

~~76 
100 
82 



74 
100 

98 

MINNESOTA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 

1887-  90. 
1891-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
]  881-87 

1888-  94. 


•  40,662,0761 
122,453,000| 
161,648,000| 
218,360,846 
320,069,131 
409,137,767 
437,186,000 
488,604,315 


1,031,350 
3,120,520 
4,180,262 
5,575,204 
8,072,655 
9,882,491 
10,304,928 
11.591.797 


40,662,0761 
242,936,0001 
407,488,629! 
683.783,1151 
823,251,3151 


1,031,350| 
6,243,012! 
10,438,796 
16,576,0441 
19,470,005| 


1862-94.  |2,198,121,135| 


1876-78. 
1S93-95. 


169,501,8461 
426,539,014| 


4.313,330| 
10,014,348! 


1862. . 
1872.. 
1895. . 


10,191,573! 
41,747,0001 
198,738,301| 

I 


255,3141 
l,O97,800| 
4,689,590! 


25,850,804 
87,154,640 
99,133,060 
120,846,007 
197,508,857 
174,487,417 
199.977,223 
206,849,689 

.403 
.560 
.613 

.  525 
.617 
.426 
.457 
.423 

25.07 
27.93 
23.71 
21.68 


1 

15.89 
21.97 
!  21.20 
20.58 
24.47 
17.66 
19.41 
17.84 

78 
108 
105 
102 
121 
87 
96 
88 

100 
137 
119 
109 
125 
116 
109 
99 

96 
112 
106 
105 
128 

95 
107 

9$ 

25,850,804 
161,692.000 
233,082.252 
325.892,81',) 
364,689,822 

.403 
.556 
.552 
.477 
.443 

25.07 
25.90 
22.31 

15.89 
21.64 
21.56 
19.66 
18.74 

78 
107 
106 
97 
92 

100|  96 
127 1  109 
112 |  110 
1081  106 
102 1  103 

111,807,697)  .485 

20.68 

19.85 

98 

108 1  106 

89,234,267 
137,626,752 

514 
.325 
 .  

20.69 


20.19 
13.74 

100 
68 

107 
81 



105 
77 

4,197,663 
25,080,350 
51,711,136 

.283 
.533 
.260 

16.44 
22.85 

11.27 
20.27 
11.03 

56 
100 

54 

66 
100 
62 

6S 
100 
61 
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TABLE  IX.  (a)— Continued. 
NEBRASKA. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

For 
Prec'd'g 
C'lumn. 

AVrage 
for 
Six 
Crops. 

§<3a 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

1862-86.' 

1867-70. 

1871-74. 

1875-78. 

1879-82 

1883-86! 

1887-90. 

1891-94. 

7,552,886 
25,143,300 
45,514,000 
196,793,050 
•  359,990,847 
660,249,968 
627,681,000 
690,556,609 

200,367 
669,071 
1,205,629 
5,320,271 
9,831,100 
17,541,266 
16,401,280 
17,805,284 

5,^88,431 
12,777,169 
19,251,631 
47,719,363 
136,757,334 
186,261,757 
184,583,051 
202,357,643 

.451 
402 
'.375 
.229 
.380 
.252 
.294 
.293 

27.89 
19.10 
15.97 
8.97 

17.00 
15.09 
14.15 

8.46 
13.91 

9.48 
11.25 
11.37 

165 
147 

138 
82 

135 
92 

109 

110 

1901  229 
1621  165 
148  126 
971  97 
147]  152 
106  106 
1271  136 

127 

147 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

1862-94. 

7,552,886 
61,207,300 
370,159,957 
995,424,908 
1,179,136,609 

200,367 
1,627,609 
10,060,334 
26,490,640 
30,595,318 

5,588,431 
26,001,420 
106,778,899 
293,519,345 
343,408,284 

.451 
.362 
.279 
.295 
.291 

27.89 
15.98 
10.61 

17.00 
13.61 
10.25 
11.08 
11.22 

165 
132 
100 
108 
109 

190 
150 
116 
118 
127 

229 
137 
114 
124 
142 

2,613,481,6601  68,974,268 

775,296,379 

.293 

11.24 

11.10 

108 

122  130 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

I  160,508,050 
|  579,697,893 


4,341,661 
14,817,342 

38,722,363 
166,518,140 

.217 
.287 

8.92 

8.01 
11.24 

78 
109 

92 
107 

90 
196 

 1 

1872...  . 
1895. . .  . 

I     12,146,8001  323,815 
|   182,432,312  |  4,653,053 

3,757,455 
34,676,502 

1 

.190 
.274 

11.601  10.29 
1 

|      1001  ioo 
1  1 

100 

1 

KANSAS. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

35,290,449  |  981,383 
69,901,600|  1,904,066 
165,705,000|  4,343,643 
477,974,8001  12,895,051 
557,765,9971  15,284,848 
838,380,710|  22,347,925 
773,573,0001  20,001,244 
794,265,339]  20,971,995 

21,040,547 
42,673,483 
71,^27,990 
143,646,484 
242,587,564 
237,314,662 
240,896,582 
296,297,495 

21,040,547 
87,084,563 
264,319,127 
432,018,573 
491,921,997 

.378 
.485 
.391 
.285 
.435 
.283 
.311 
.373 

21.44 
22.41 
16.56 
11.14 

14.61 
17.81 
14.90 
10.55 
15.87 
10.62 
12.04 
14.13 

150 
183 
153 
108 
163 
109 
124 
145 

91 
128 
121 

79 
116 

84 

93 
101 

163 
152 
122 
78 
117 
90 
99 
84 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

—  

35,290,449 
201,264,600 
771,068,897 
1,263,178,610 
1,442,054,339 

981,383 
5,363,368 
20,850,127 
33,616,267 
37,919,010 

.378 
.359 
.332 
.342 
.341 

21.44 
16.24 
12.68 

14.61 
13.47 
12.26 
12.85 
12.97 

150 
138 
126 
132 
183 

91 
108 
93 
96 
96 

k  163 
124 

89 
105 

87 

1862-94. 

3,712,856,895 

98,730,155 

1,296,384,807 

.341 

13.13 

12.81 

132 

96 

95 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

376,625,2001  10.150,902 
555,951,333|  14,807,589 

111,336,684 
180,635,071 

.289 
.325 

10.97 

10.71 
12.20 

110 

125 

79 

93 

84 
92 

1862. . . . 
1872. . .  . 
1895. . . . 

7,167,549|'  199,825 
38,096,0001  997,478 
258,777,744  |  6,929,606 
1 

2,388,599 
11,072,110 
77,217,963 

.230 
.258 
.297 

11.95 
11.11 

8.24 
9.74 
11.14 

85 
100 
114 

75 
100 
80 

100 
100 
103 
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TABLE  IX.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  grown 
in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  product  of 
said  crops  in  said  states  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm 
value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per 
bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894.1 
1895. 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


Gold. 


Gold. 


Average 
Value  Per 
Bushel,  in 
Cents. 


Cur'cy 


Gold. 


24,469,916 

25,815,859 

26,336,27 

26,910,058 

28,985,150 

30,685,274 

30,223,857 

34,273,431 

35,961,468 

33,478,256 

35,830,309 

41,695,587 

45,638,169 

50,767,651 

54,161,166 

53,313,811 

58,374,750 

59,925,300 

71,394,060 

73,038,800 

71,301,109 

73,272,261 

76,316,532 

74,975,529 

78,847,186 

77,499,7231 

80,799,119 

83,111,189 

76,262,655 

82,912,334 

80,975,932 

79,858,610 

70,012,567) 

86,242,7711 


690,040,825 
517,946,960 
615,308,757 
772,786,035 
736,078,749 
668,754,000 
756,208,500 
810,799,000 
950,647,400 
946,335,600 
1,030,682,800 
937,919,600 
869,264,000 
1,353,684,000 
1,222,458,800 
1,423,438,846 
1,518,774,3201 
1,671,187,2701 
1,768,119,1481 
1,341,608,0001 
1,738,681,180 
1,735.400,973 
2,022,612,000 
2,011,415,000 
1,819.588,000 
1,583,510,000 
2,122,665,000 
2,367,614,500 
1,571,368,500 
2,316,949,164 
1,893,319,164 
1,783,351,008 
1,444,501,333 
2,309,87,5,0161 


18,762,532! 

13,912,565 

16,540,092 

20,645,516 

19,533.414 

17,484,950 

19,960,350 

21,226,314 

25,511,561 

24,974,724 

27,166,067 

24,677,176 

23,036,818 

35,447,054 

32,317,842 

37,340,576 

39,931,680 

44,642,634 

46,984,683 

34,848,628 

45,356,697 

44,285,249 

52,310,372 

51,410,034 

46,316,744 

39,424,552! 

53,971.938 

60,179.040 

40,016,800 

59.346,399  i 

47,947,310! 

45,007,285 

35,149,41". 

58,006,950 


279,651,231| 
372,261,075| 
617,089,7831 
393,463,334| 
512,340,4821 
620,038,560| 
494,728,4731 
490,964,110| 
463,754,799| 
440,086,114-1 
417,527,8551 
463,610,312| 
534,406,9701 
559,827,590 
488,275,368 
576,442,159 
480,680,515 
726,185,791 

798,193,121  

860,441,1701  

858,668,417] 

718,627,9701  

644,863,8901  

632,182,975 
633,862,710 
634,334,850 
737,362,837 
646,763,432 
777,481,2901 
940,601,050 
700,590,915 
575,379,412 
559,254,803 
550,092,595 


192,079,6981 
239,303, 871| 
285,990,370 
280,932,8201 
380,608,9781 
447,607,840| 
364,614,8851 
404,554,432| 
418,770,583| 
403,558,967| 
370,347,207| 
415,858,4501 
475,087,7961 
496,007,2451 
459,467,1211 
567,795,527! 

 I 

 I 


10.27|  40.51  27.9 
17.251  71.91  46.2 
17.20|100.4j  46.4 


13.61 
19.49 
25.60 
18.27 
19.06 
16.41! 
16.16 
13.63 
16.85 
20.02| 
13.991 
14.15 1 
15.21| 
12.04 
16.27 
16.99! 
24.69 
18.93 
16.23 
12.33 
12.30 
13.69 
10.09 
13.66 
10.75 
19.43 
15.8c 
14.80 
12.78 
15.91 

9.48 


51.1|  36.3 
69.6!  51.7 
92.71  66.9 
65.4|  48.2 


60.0 
48.3 
46.5 
40.5 
49.4 
61.5 
41.4 
40.0 


49.9 
43.6 
32.6 
35.9 
44.3 
54.6 
36.6 
37.6 


40.5|  39.9 
31. 6|  31.6 
43.5 
45.1 
64.1 
49.4 
41.4 
31.9 
31.4 
34.8 
40.1 
34.7 
27.3 
49.5 
40.6 
37.5 
32.3 
38.7 
|  23.8 


62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 


132. 

i3i: 
156; 

216, 
275, 
303, 
317, 
313. 


517,258| 
144,030 
642,321 
617,378 
659,269 
411,508 
672,686 
759,443 


3,332 
3,195 
3,784 
5,518 
6,519 
7,589 
7,645 
7,438 


,161,326 
,408,900 
,202,000 
,355,966 
,595,598 
,015,973 
,158,000 
,120,669 


89,394,119 
84,183,175 
99,854,785 
145,037,152 
171,832,042 
194,322,399 
193,592,930 
187,450,409 


2, 175, 405, 905 1  1,379, 635 , 737  j 
2,069,485,9481  1,635,007, 740| 
1,855,631,2511  1,664, 852, 420 1 


2,105,225,632 
3,243,488,499 
2,629,537,545 
2,795,942,409 
2,784,826,180 


2,0O3,95O,408| 


15.43 
19.43 
16.77 
13.81 
1S.8S 
13.53 
14.44 
14.80 


05.3|  41.4 
64.8  51.1 


38.1 


43.9 
36.3 
49.7 
34.6 
36.6 


,|  37.4 


62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 

88-94 


62-94 
67-94 


67-78 
79-86 
87-941 


132, 
242. 

393; 
525. 
a53. 


517,258|  3. 
148,182  |  6: 
574,907  |  9; 
251,140112! 
932,406113,' 


332,161,3261 
110,346,900! 
826,926,3841 
252,815,1531 
499,768,6691 


423,893145. 
906, 635 1 41 


022,018,432  1, 
689,857,106  1 


89,394,119 
161,001,142 
259,701,287 
313,952,270 
341,618,793 
165,667,617 
076,273,498 


504. 
579! 
631, 


403,729 112 
070,777|14 
432,129|15. 


497,906,8661 
108,611,571! 
083,278,669| 


329,075,112 
366,155,041 
381,043,345 


67-78|  504,403,729|12,497,966,866 
79-82  |  275,659,269  |  6,519,595,598 
83-94|  934,843,637122,672,294,642 


67-80| 
81-94| : 


635. 
,079: 


723,089|15,937,273,284 
183,540|25,752,583,822 


329,075,112 
171,832,042 
575,365,744 


420,702,42!) 
655,571,009 


76-78 
93-95 


165. 
236, 


849,727|  4,164,671,9661 
113,948|  5,537,727,3571 


109,590,008 
138,103,650 


2,175,405. 
3,390,710. 
4,164,011; 
4,982,981 
4,946,433, 

19,659,543, 
17,484,137, 


9051  1,379,635,7371 
229 f  2,825,372,3041 


4,003,417,1101 
 '  I 


15.43 
17.54 
15.41 
15.87 
14.48 


65.3|  41.4 
55.5|  46.2 
42.4|  42.8 
....!  40.7 
.  .  ..|  36.6 


369118,137,840,9381 
404116/758,205,201 1 


15.50| 
15.571 


43.7|  40.3 
41.9|  40.2 


6,030,342, 
5,873,026, 
5,580,768, 


831|  5,304,410,5081 

0441  1 

5891  ...J 


16.111 
16.14| 
14.651 . 


48. 


i|  42.4 
,|  41.6 
I  37.0 


0,030,342,8311  5,304,410,50«|  10.11! 

3,243,488,4991  1  18.881 

8,210,306,1341   14  27 


48.: 


I  42.4 
I  49.7 
I  36.2 


7,554,721,743|  6,828,789/ 
9,929,415,7211   


10.23! 
15.15| . 


47.5|  42.J 
....]  38.( 


1, 545, 398, 042 1  1, 507, 943, 163 1 
1,684,720,8101  1 


Ex.  Docs.  V< 


13.76| 
12.191 


37.1!  36.2 
.  .  ..I  30.4 
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TABLE  IX.  (C). 


An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  aver- 
age gold  farm  or  home  values  and  the  different  index  numbers  for  the  com- 
bined crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  raised  in  the 
ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers 
having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Average  Values  Obtained  by  — 


Simple 
Division 

Per 
Ton.  (1) 


15.43 
19.43 
16 
13.81 
18.88 
13.53 
14.44 
14 


Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report  (2). 


Per  Ton. 


Per 
Bushel. 


d  a  <» 
fig's 

«§§£! 


15.331-. 
18.82|.. 
16.29|.. 
13.95|.. 
18.53|.. 
14.061.. 
14.99|.. 
14.97|., 


15.43 
17.54 
15.41 
15.87 
14.48 


15.56 


13.76 
12.19 


15.33 
17.05 
15.30 
16.13 
14.83 


15.561 . 


10.27 
13.63 
9.48 


13.441. 
11.941. 


11.33). 
13.80|. 
10.43|. 


13.64 
16.15 
13.89 
12.18 
17.27 
13.06 
14.53 
14.97 


Index  Numbers. 


Corresponding  to  Column 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


13.64 
14.49 
13.51 
15.07 
14.71 


14.41 


11.80 
11.47 

10.53 
10.89 
9.83 


113| 
142 1 
1271 
101 
139| 
991 
106| 
109| 


mi 

136] 
118 
1011 
134 
102 
109 
108 


113 
129 
113 
117 
106 


111 
124 
111 
116 
107 


114| 


126 
148 
127 
112 
158 
110 
133 
138 


126 
133 
125 
139 
135 


Average 
of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Ten 
States. 


1131 


132 


101 

89| 


97 


75 
100| 
70) 


82 
100 

76f 


109 
105 


97 
100 
90 


(a)   Computed,  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  IX.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895.  inclusive,  of  the  combined  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  barley  raised  in  the  seven  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  to- 
gether with  the  total  farm  or  home  value  of  the  same  in  currency  and  its 
average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  dollars,  gold  and  currency, 
and  index  numbers  calculated  by  three  different  methods. 

NEW  YORK. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


1862. . . 
1863. . . 
1864. .. 
1865. . . 
1866. . . 
1867... 
1868. . . 
1869. . . 
1870. . . 
1871. . . 
1872. . . 
1873. . . 
1874. . . 
1875. . . 
1876. .  . 
1877.  .. 
1878. . . 
1879. . . 
1880. . . 
1881. . . 
1882. . . 
1883. . . 
1884. . .  .  j 
1885. 
1886. .  .  .  ] 
1887. ...  I 
1888. ...  | 
1889...  .  |. 
1890...  .|. 

1891  |. 

1892.. .  .]. 
1893. ...  I 
1894. ...  | 
1895. ...  | 


Tons 


Total  Valu€ 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


97,308,174 
96,710,544 
83,866,3831 
101,750,654 
105,641,408 
81,270,000 
68,978,000 
74,43S,000 
70,486,000 
72,060,000 
68,430,000 
62,963,000 
67,484,000 
75,450,000 
83,285,000 
97,200,0!  !0 
98,285,600 
87,500,300 
97,503,000 
83,050,000 
88,005,340 
81,332. 90S 
91,404,000 
80,434,000 
88,887,000 
80,151,000 
87,405,000| 


2,191,562 
2,176,023 
1,915,200 
2,261,640 
2,303,930 
1,807,462 
1,621,246 
1,701,584 
1,002,788 
1,611,572 
1,522,126 
1,417,084 
1,512,564 
1,646,300 
1,839,680 
2,138,000 
2,208,893 
1,957.261 
2,231,994 
1,805,890 
1,983,494 
1,749,219 
2,050,7041 
1,938,040 
1,988.412 
1,830,814 
1,940,418 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


04,880,806 
88,403,940 

119,018,087 
90,415,710 

110,053.24:; 
90,554,770 
79,010,070 
04,782.340 
57,541,880 
55,335,400 
47,573,500 
45,831,010 
50,028,100 
49,048.7,00 
54,370,200 
55,860,000 
48,308,128 
54,188,845 
60,819,417 
61,821,450 
59,627,775 
48,995,709 
48,125,300 
46,010,112 
44,720,510 
42,255,470 
48,222,005 


Cur- 

Gold. 

rency 

Index  Numbers. 


For 
Pre- 
ceding 
Column 


.450| 

-588| 

.057| 

.034| 

.774, 

■  858| 

.844| 

.717| 

.737| 

.704| 

.017| 

.0531 

,T38| 

.5701 

.014| 

.500 1 

.400| 

.031| 

.024, 

.739|. 

.073|. 

.002!. 

.522|. 

.539j 

.503 

.527 

.552 


29.01 
40.02 
02.14 
39.98 
47.77 
53.40 
48.73 
3S.08 
35.90 
34.34 
31.25 
02.34 
37.04 
20.85 
29.50 
20.13 
21.88 


Aver'ge 

for 

Six 
Crops. 


20.40 
20.12 
28.77 
28.55 
35.49 
38.57 
35.92 
31.37 
32.42 
31.48 
27.72 
29.011 
32.921 
20.341 
27.81| 
25.73| 
21.S8i 
27.081 
20.81| 
33.141 
30.00| 
27.44| 
23.40! 
24.05| 
22.44| 
23.08! 
24.85| 
 !• 


 1— 

74!.. 
941.. 

104  .. 

103  . . 

128  .. 

139  . . 

130  . . 

113  .. 

117  . . 

114!.. 

100|.. 

105].. 

119 1.. 


100| . 

93|. 

70 1 . 
100 1 . 

97|. 
120 1. 
109!. 

99|. 

85 1 . 

871. 

81  r 

83|. 

901. 


1802-00.1 

1807-70.| 

1871-74.! 

1875-78.1 

1879-82 . 

1883-80. 

1887-90. 

1891-94. 


05,^00,3071 
03.142,3501 
S0,705,312| 

-[- 


1,450,492 
1,389,518 
1,803,178 


30,570,298 
31,113,258 
35,000,739 


1802-00. 
1807-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


485,277,1031 
295,172,0001 
270,937.0001 
354,220,000 
357,327,700! 
348,057,908 
311,323,000 
293,335,858 


10,848,3, 
0,733,080 
0,003,340 
7,832,873 
8,038,045 
7,720,375 
7,040.180 
0,409,122 


485,277,103! 
498,025,000! 
000.707,9001 
000,533,3081 
524,507,8581 


10,848,355 
11,283,802 
13,534,092 
13,400,579 
11,078,494 


472,778.452 
297,889,000 
204,708.700 
207,595,828 
230,457.487 
188,400,091 
170,449,313 
150,304,938 


1802-94.  |2,715,051,295|  00,751.982 


1870- 

1893-95. 

1802.  ... 
1872. .  .  . 
1895. .  .  . 


-I- 


278,770.0001  5.989,893 
215,240.9851.  4.702,188| 


472,778,452 
440,030,200 
378,032,190 
352,171,380 
278,558.781 


1,928,771,009 


158,547,328 
90.090.295 


.400| . 
.4881. 
.403|. 


.  21.08| 
.|  22.40! 
•  |  18.781 


70|. 
81 1 . 
0S|. 


.024|  43.60 

.790)  44.22 

.079|  33.77 

•559|  20.50 

.OOl!  ! 

.599|  | 

•579  i  | 

•513!  I 


27.941 
34.051 
30.321 
25.27| 
29.42| 
23.09! 
24.21| 
23.24! 


.624|  43.001 
.737|  30.72! 
.5981  28.17| 
•5081  | 


.531! 
.013 


27.94| 
32.551 
26.801 
20.271 
23.851 


100| 
125| 
109[ 
91| 
100! 

83! 
87| 


100| 
117| 
97| 

95 1 
30| 


901 
1221 
100  i 
90! 
102 1 
851 
85| 
80| 

 1- 

90! 

1021 
96| 
821 
S3| 


31.751  27.3S| 
 1  1_ 


991 


97 
122 
100 
89 
102 
85 
85 
82 

97 
115 
94 
91 
84 


97,308,1741 
08,430,0001 
86,765.3121 


2.191,5621 
1,522.1261 
1.803.1781 


64,886,866 
47,573.500 
35.000.739 


.554|    26.47|  25.78| 

-450|  |  20.56! 

 1  1  1. 

.459|  29.61|  20.40| 
.617|  31.251  27.72| 
.403!  I  18.781 


93 1 
74| 

74j 
100| 

681 


901 
74j 


96 


84 
90 


64 1 
100| 
71| 


71 
100 
67 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  IX.  (d).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons, 


442 
362 
417 
436 
416 
392 
389 
-I- 


,538,125 
,981,000 
,004,000 
,338,320 
,519,192 
,893,724 
442,060 
,139,589 


,538,125 
,172,000 
,934,912 
,420,324 
,790,6491 


1862-94 


1876-78 . 
1893-95. 


',( fS 

721 
731 

722 
681, 

1 3,36o,856,010| 

|  320 
|  292 


11,793,115 
10,102,710 
8,799,640 
10,054,592 
10,654,253 
10,039,587 
9,574,976 
9,574,478 

11,793,115 
16,835,470 
17,833,054 
17,388,453 
16,743,259 
-I- 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


472,466,681 
404,449,200 
274,543,370 
248,056,308 
294,136,942 
228,893,867 
212,327,562 
209,495,730 

472,466,681 
611,416,220 
459,919,429 
428,313,738 
372,253,592 


,698,320| 
,702,023| 


80,593,351|2,344,369,660 

7,716,992 
7,163,551 


184,837,108 
134,779,660 


1862. , 
1872. , 
1895. 


94,776,7291  2,258,3301  58,449,423 

92.786,000!  2,236,558|  64,359,100 

110,010,1471  2,672,5781  44,586,359 

I  I 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Index  Numbers. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy  Gold. 


I  I 
.5891  40.06 


For 
Pre- 
ceding 
Column 


Aver'ge 

for 

Six 
Crops. 


.723 
.682 
.568 
.674 
.549 
541 
.538 


.589 
.704 
.602 
.593 
.546 


.563 
.460 

.425 
.615 
.405 


40.04 
31.20 
24.67 


40.06 
36.32 
25.79 


29.09 


23.95 


25.88 
28.78 


25.40 
31.71 
28.08 
23.51 
27.61 
22.80 
22.18 
21.88 


25.40 
30.18 
24.71 
24.63 
22.23 


100 
124 
110 
92 
108 
109 
87 
86 


 1- 

100| 
128| 
97 1 
96| 
871 


25.42|  100| 


-I- 
23.38| 
18.811 


17.84 
25.53 
16.68 


91| 
74| 


70 
100 


94 
115 
104 
99 
99 
84 
82 
76 


94 
111 
92 
91 
79 


94 


68 


64 
100 
60 


KENTUCKY. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

191,418,901|  5,197,440 
262,867,6001  7,114,248 
282,088,400  1  7,659,127 
291,498,460  |  7,867,992 
352,501,147|  9,646,707 
408,561,2251  11,08S,653 
355,007,0001  9,650,752 

07Q  KQO                Ifi.lftQ  Oil 

126,310,828 
159,803,508 
149,575,436 
122,567,692 
191,230,638 
172,101,383 
162,308,048 
167,443,312 

.478 
.480 
.476 
.400 
.542 
422 
!457 
.442 

24.30 
22.46 
19.53 
15.58 

17.62 
17.75 

17.53 
14.83 
19.82 
15.52 
16.82 
16.44 

113 
114 
112 
95 
127 
100 
108 
105 


116 
112 
108 
95 
109 
100 
92 
87 



127 
122 
112 
94 
123 
100 
105 
100 



j-v 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

191,418,901 
482,270,000 
537,558,897 
656,594,935 
654,682,566 

5,197,440 
13,053,654 
14,615,054 
17,832,488 
17,709,294 

126,310,828 
270,512,884 
242,559,952 
324,625,931 
287,331,250 

.478 
.467 
.434 
.494 
.439 

24.30 
20.72 
16.60 

17.62 
17.25 
15.95 
18.20 
16.23 

113 
111 
102 
117 
104 

116 
107 
101 
94 
90 

127 
116 
102 
113 
100 

1862-94. 

2.522,525,2991  68,407,930 

1,251,340,845 

.461 

18.29 

16.98|       109|  100 
 1  1  

109 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

 1  

211,639,5001  5,695,061 
297,475,2981  7,952,963 

82,799,844 
113,382,574 

.378 
.381 

14.54 

14.05|        90|  85 
14.26|        91|  79 

88 
89 



 1  

—        .  i 

1872... . 
1895. . . . 

79,704,8001    2,165,2591  38,087,450 
116,693,014|    3,126,977!  34,605,005 

1  1 

.424 
.297 

17.59 

j  

15.601      100|  100 
11.061        71|  75 
1  1 

100 
94 
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Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


1862-66.| 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 

1875-  78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 

1887-  90. 
1891-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73 . 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 

1888-  94. 

1862-94. 

1876-  78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


39,807,567| 
135,890,000| 
121,815,500| 
141,973,790| 
184,977,864 
177,312,133 
203,336,000 
187,693,413 


39,807,567 
227,858,200 
267,406,269| 
320.866,818 
336,867,413 


1,000,007 

3,522,398 
3,225,512 
3,688,129 
4,986,652 
4,652,184 
5,316,716 
5,006,275 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy 


Gold. 


Index  Numbers. 


For 
Pre- 
ceding 
Column 


Aver'ge 
for 
Six 
Crops 


1,000,007 
5,955,991 
7,051,048 
8,460,419 
8,930,408 


1,192,806,267,  31,397,873 

I 


107,845,190 
141,629,507 


2,785,229 
3,746,766 


35,623,378 
125,395,200 

92,017,565 

84,705,456 
116,890,499 

97,821,154 
104,721,594 

96,699,259 


35,623,378 
195,689,680 
160,973,129 
185,992,585 
175,595,338 


753,874,105 


61,924,634 
63,360,421 


.665| 
.730| 
.G7S| 

.5691 

.032j. 

.552| 

.515 

.515 

.065 
.715 
.578 
.580 
.521 


35.62 
25.60 
28.53 
22.97 


.591 


.574 
.447 


35.62 
32.86 
22.83 


24.01 


22.23 


26.47| 
28.18| 
25.621 
21.92 
23.44| 
21.03 
19.70| 
10.321 


26.47 
27.34 
21.91 
21.98 
19.66 


102 1 
109 
99 
85 
90 
81 
76 
39 1 


102| 
105| 
85 
85 
76 


110 
113 
104 
89 

112 

99- 
93 
85 
 j.. 

110 1 
1091 


.22  g 

3oB 


22.461 


22.24 
16.91 


65 1 


114 
107 

109 
83 
96 
90 
87 
80 


114 
105 


104 

90 

90 

83 

100 

92 

79 

83 

71 

70 

29.186.600j  780,930!  22,805,330 
47,782,419     1,253,3211  19,014,958 

I  I 


.691 


29.24 


25.94 
15.17 


100| 
58 1 


100! 
66 


100 

65 


GEORGIA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

18,034,883 
128,700,100 
115,113,500 
125,425,280 
138,677,416 
154,740,083 
160,540,000 
176,129,722 

I 

495,650 
3,562,892 
3,090,780 
3,269,693 
3,599,733 
4,052,973 
4,193,412 
4,600,307 

28,418,813 
135,173,950 
107,798,026 

93,589,874 
108,054,826 
101,538,560 
100,724,748 
106,520,026 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
388S-94. 

18,034,883 
212,027,800 
219,560,886 
272,857,693 
294,879,722 



495,650 
5,813,203 
5,714,031 
7,139,397 
7,703,159 

28,418,813 
212,244,290 
171,298,549 
189,434,857 
180,422,314 

1862-94. 

1,017,360,984 



26,885,440 

781,818,823 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 

97,970,280 
137,839,747 

2,544,112 
3,603,043 

67,770,074 
71,465,699 

1862. . .  . 
1872. . .  . 
1895. . .  . 

'""28,813^66 
50,182,235 

 1  

791,196)  27,505,735 
1,327,617  21,454,258 

1.171| 

.834| 
.8431 
.7061 
.779|. 
656| . 
.627|. 
.605!. 


57.34 
37.94 
84.  SS 
28.62 


1.1711  57.341 
.831|  36.51 
.747|  29.98 

.621|  

■  612|  


.718!  29.10 
.6751  26.64 


42.61| 
30.111 
31.41| 
27.09| 
30.02| 
25.051 
24.02| 
28.16| 


42.61| 
30.29| 
28.69| 
26.53| 
23.421 


I 

138[ 
97| 

102| 
88| 
97| 
811 
78| 

_15! 

138| 
981 
93  j 
86| 
76! 


27.21| 

26.001 
19.841 


88| 


 I. 

.850| 
.4271. 


84| 
64 1 


117 
109  J 
109J 
115 
101 1 
89 
77 
74 


117 

108 
99 
93 


95 


34.7' 


30.84| 
16.161 


*1 


100 

59 


157 
113 
111 

91 
100' 
88 
85 
83 


157 
111 

96 
92 
84 


96 


72 


100 
60 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  IX.  {&).  — Continued. 


TEXAS. 


» 

■4 
w 

}* 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

For 

Pre- 
ceding 
Column 

Aver'ge 

for 

Six 
Crops. 

-  "3  °s 

o®  2 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

1  SifiO  fift 
J.OD--UO . 

1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

23,412,123 
97,404.000 
109,338,000 
221,059,500 
236,482,914 
344,702.485 
390,171.000 
364,432,927 

645,978 
2,680,788 
3,027,108 
6,046,48S 
6,297,432 
9,145,282 
10,345,128 
9,458,935 

22,882,133 
81,824,890 
86,044,580 
124,670,670 
167,759,400 
194,983,093 
11)0,835,857 
187,438,418 

1 

.727|  35.42 
.664|  30.52 
.705|  28.42 
.5361  20.62 
.7091. .  .  

26.34 
24.11 
25.46 
19.61 
26.64 
21.32 
18.45 
19.82 


1 

165 1  90 
151 1  109 
160|  114 
123|  84 
167|  100 
134|  82 
116|  71 
124|  72 
 1  

148 
150 
159 
101 
105 
115 
101 
100 

.566 
.489 
.514 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

23,412,123 
176,031,000 
365,306,994 
561,941,905 
660,310,927 

645,978 
4,858,708 
9,956,235 
14,886,515 
17,299,703 

22,882,133 
144,829,870 
227,111,674 
333,319,419 
330,295,945 

.727 
.684 
.598 
.591 
.500 

35.42 
29.80 
22.81 





26.34 
24.76 
21.93 
22.33 
19.09 

165|  90 
156|  110 
138|  89 
140|  86 
120|  71 
 1  

148 
155 
122 
120 
100 

1862-94. 

1,787,002,9491  47,647,139 

11,056,439,041 

.570|  22.17 

21.37 

134|  84 

116 

1876-78.1  185,627,500 
1893-95.1  301,276,402 

5,069,2921  94,312,470 
7,870,516j  130,835,026 

.496|  18.60 
.434|  

  ! 

18.16 
16.62 

114|  80 
|       104|  65 

98 
89 

1895...  . 

30,i99.666|       838,726]  15,043,420 
124,556,383]    3,316,912  38,612,593 
1  I 

.442 
.310 

17.95 

11.64 

71|  56 
1 

71 

CALIFORNIA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1871-82 . 
1883-86. 

1887-  90. 
1891-94. 

1862-66 . 
1  R(VT-73 . 
1874-80. 
1 881-87 . 

1888-  94. 


15,664,969| 
94.560,600| 
142,164,9911 
180,540,2501 
206.245,260| 
223.535,647| 
222„861,000| 
218,761,693', 

 \- 

15,664,989j 
193,275,5911 
334,558,0791 
373.121,0781 
387,714,693| 

 1- 


422, 
2,571, 
3,921 
4.988 
5,738 
6,224 
6,152 
6,0S4 


,4341 
,520 
,710 
,437 
.0501 
,478 1 
.6161 
,9681 


17,041,203 
89,202,032 
151,571,780 
182,064,400 
187.100,650 
162,845,53:* 
151,210,98!) 
133,510,680 


422 
5,292 
9,227 
10,402 
10,758, 


1862-94.11,304,334,4101 


4341 
3061 
862 1 
794| 
815| 
 1- 


17,041,20:? 
200.791,752 
323,779,576 
283,575,557 
249,359,179 


36,104,21111,074,547,267 
 1 


143,980,250] 
165,113,6271 


1876-78. 
1893-95, 


1 862. ...  I  15.664.9091 

1879        I  ?B,6«4-,900| 

1895  I  63,516,1061 

I  I 


142,506,400 
85,707,76^ 


3,978,6471 
4,5S1,291] 


422.335|  17,041,20' 

1  021  328|  37,794,848 

1,762,2281  33,784,391 
I 


1.088  

.943   

1.066   

1.009   , 

.907   

.729|  

.6781  

.610|  


1.088]., 
1.039|.. 
.968!., 
.7601., 
.6431., 


.8241 


,990|. 

.5191. 


1.088| . 
.914|. 
.5321. 


•  •I 


40.34 
34.60 
38.65 
36.50 
32.61 
26.16 
24.58 
21.94 


40.34| 
37.941 
35.09| 
|  27.26| 
I  23.181 

.|  29.761 

•!  1- 

,  |  35.82| 
1  18.711 


109| 
94] 

104| 
98| 
88| 
71| 
66 1 
59 1 


100 1 
103] 
.951 
74| 
631 


SO 


-I — 


I  40.35| 

|  37.02| 

I  19.171 

I  I 


97| 
511 
 1. 

109| 
1001 

521 


135 
105 
109 
104 
90 
74 
76 
68 


135 
107 
100 
77 
711 


85 1 


96| 
59| 


no! 
iooj 

571 


119 
103 
115 
109 
97 
78 
73 
65 


119 
113 
104 
81 
69 


89 


107 

56 


119 
100 
57 
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TABLE  IX.  (e). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  grown 
in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  product  of  said  crops  in  said 
states  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  cur- 
rency and  gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in 
gold  and  currency,  together  with  the  index  numbers  for  those  average  values. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Nos. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Per 
Bushel 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

1,282,153,801 
1,457,575,300 
1,403,461,391 
1,732,056,200 
1,912,731,499 
2,073,803,265 
2,035.680,060 
2,008,075,768 

30,402,980 
36,288.636 
35,787,223 
43,748.204 
48,961,470 
52,929,535 
52,273,786 
51,377,093 

1,175,521,488 
1,293.738,440 
1,066,319,457 
1.063,250,228 
1,801,6  :0,442 
1,14'1,650,281 
1,092,578,111 
1,051,472,363 

.605 
.714 
.694 
.589 
.681 
.553 
.537 
.524 

38.67 
35.65 
29.80 
24.30 

25.52 
28.66 
27.20 
23.35 
26  63 
21.66 
20.91 
20.47 

104 
117 
111 
96 
109 
89 
85 
84 

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86. ,  

1887-90  

1891-94  

1862-66  

1,282,153,801 
2,511,259,591 
3,063,034,003 
3,508,336,061 
3,540,753,828 

30.402,980 
63, 094 J  94 
77.931.977 
89,516.644 
90,823,132 

1,175,521,488 
2,081,114,9:6 
1,964,274,499 
2,096.433,473 
1,873,816,394 

.605 
.701 
.619 
.598 
.543 



38.67 
32.98 
25,21 

- 

25.52 
27.90 
24.34 
23  42 
20.63 

104 
114 
100 
96 
84 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

1862-94  

13,905,537,284 
12,623,383,483 

851,768.927 
321,365,947 

9.191,160,810 
8,015,639,322 

.604|  26.13 
.604|  24.94 

23.85 
23.74 

98 
97 

1867-94  

1867-78  

4,593,092,891 
3,986.534,764 
4,043,755,828 

115,824,068 
101,891,005 
103,650,879 

3,423,308,125 
2.448.280,723 
2,144,050,474 

.661 
.614 
.530 

29.64 

26.21 
24.03 
20.69 

107 

98 
85 

1879-86  

1887-94  

1867-78  

4,593,092,891 
1,912,731,499 
6,117,559,093 

115,824,068 
48.961,470 
156,580,411 

3,423,308,125 
1,301,630,442 
3,290,700,755 

i    ■  ■   - 

RR1  I     90  Cd 

26.21 
26.63 
21.02 

107 
109 
86 

1879-82  

.681 

.538 

1883-94  

1867-80  

1881-94  

5,574,203,594 
7,049,089,889 

141,026,171 
180,339,776 

,  4,045.389,455 
3,970,249,867 

.656 
.560 

28.69 

23.94 
22.02 

98 
90 

1876-78  

1,349,960,600 
1,553,665,337 

33,874,917 
39,685,367 

794,778,856 
697,734,396 

.577 
.443 

23.46 

22.95 
17.58 

90 
70 

1893-95  

1862  

207,749,872 
365,784,300 
600,291,174 
1 

4,872,228 
9,356,133 
15,343,234 

140,377,492 
253,160,383 
227,525,961 

.491 
.675 
.379 

28.81 
27.06 

20.94 
24.46 
14.83 

88 
100 
61 

1872  

1895  
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TABLE  IX.  (f). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  the  different  index  numbers  for  the  combined 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  raised  in  the  seven 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and 
California,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been  obtained 
by  different  calculations. 


Average  Values  Obtained  By 


Index  Numbers. 


Years. 

Simple 
Division 
Per  Ton. 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

g  for  Influ- 
:  Changing 
t  Rates  per 

3) 

Corresponding  to  Column — 

Average 
of  Index 
Numbers 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 

for 

Impor- 

(0 

Per  Ton. 

bo 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

Seven 
States. 

tance. 

(a) 

1862-66. . .  . 

1867-70  

1871-74. . . . 
1875-78. . . . 
1879-82. . .  . 
1883-86. . . . 
1887-90. . . . 
1891-94. . . . 

$25.52 
28.66 
27.20 
23.35 
26.63 
21.66 
20.91 
20.47 

$26.46 
28.61 
27.28 
23.56 
26.17 
21.83 
21.26 
20.57 

$19.36 
22.10 

104 

109 

115 

108 

102 

117 

118 

131 

112 

125 

19.96 

111 

113 

118 

107 

113 

19.09 

96 

97 

113 

95 

98 

22.79 

109 

108 

135 

102 

100 

19.49 

89 

90 

116 

88 

90 

20.29 

85 

88 

120 

82 

87 

20.57 

84 

85 

122 


75 

84 

1862-66. . .  . 
1867-73. . . . 
1874-80. . .  . 
1881-87. . . . 
1888-94. . .  . 

25.52 
27.90 
24.34 
23.42 
20.63 

26.46 
28.16 
23.88 
23.46 
20.82 

19.36 



104 

109 

115 

108 

102 

20,60 

114 

116 

122 

110 

118 

19.47 

100 

99 

116 

98 

97 

20.70 

96 

97 

123 

92 

96 

20.46 

84 

86|  121 

80 

85 

1862-94. . . . 

23.85 



20.39 

98 

98)  120 

i 

93 

97 

1876-78. . .  . 
1893-95. . . . 

22.95 
17.58 

21.56 
17.83 

17.28 

90 
70 

|  89 

1  102 

"  86 

92 

17.43 

74 

103 

82 



73 

1862  

20.94 
24.46 

86  

49|  72 

24.23 

16.86 

100 

100 

I  100 

100|  100 

1895  

14.83 

16.79 

15.32 

61 

1          691  91 

631  66 

1 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  IX.  (g). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  grown 
in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  prod- 
uct of  said  crops  in  said  states  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or 
farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value 
per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  with  the  index  numbers  for  those 
average  values. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 

Per  Ton. 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

.467 

27.88 

18.00 

- 

110 

.575 

27.92 

22.21 

135 

.509 

21.54 

19.45 

119 

.417 

16.73 

16.03 

93 

.537 

20.54 

125 

.391 

15.27 

93 

.401 

15.82 

96 

.406 

16.06|  98 

Years. 


1S62-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


4,614,315,127 
4,652,984,200 
5.187,663,391 
7,250,412,166 
8,432,327,097 
9,662,819,238 
9,680,838.000 
9,446,196,437 


1862-94   58,927,555,716 

1867-94   54,313,240,589 


4,614,315,127 
8,621,606,491 
12,889,960,387 
15,761,151,214 
17,040,522,497 


17,091,050,757 
18,095,146,335 
19,127,034,597 


1867-78  1  17,091,059,757 

1879-82   8,432,327,097 

1883-94  |  28,789,853,835 

1867-80   21,511,566,878 

1881-84   32,801,673,711 


1876-78  |  5,514,632,566 

1893-95  |  7,091,392,694 


1862  |  897,790,697 

1872  |  1,396,467,100 

1895  |  2,910,166,190 


Tons. 


119,797,09V! 
120,471,811 
135,642,00s 
188,785,^5^ 
220,794,112 
247,251,934 
245,866,722 
238,827,502 

119,797,099 
224,095,336 
337,633.20^ 
403,468,92*! 
432,441.925 


23,634,760 
36,522,200 
73,350,184 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


3.350. 
::,3<;3, 
2,921, 
3,1 68. 
4,545. 
3,776, 
3.88S, 
3.S3G, 


927,39; 
224,388 
950,708 
475,860 
118,941 
187,826 
520,520 
298,543 


3.350, 
5.471. 
6.128, 
7.079, 
6,820, 


927,3931 
825,185! 
286,0131 
415,455 
250,133) 


.467 

.532 
.458 
.449 
400| 


27.881 
24.42| 
18.15! 


18.001 
20.46! 
17.481 
17.551 
15.771 


110 
125 
107 
107 
96 


1,517,436,544 
1,397,639,445 

28,850,704,179 
25,500,376,786 

.450 
.451 



19.01 
18.24 

17.49 
17.45 

107 
106 

444,899,175 
468,046,046 
484,694,224 

9,453,650,956!      .4881    21.25 1  18.74 

8,321,306,7671      .460   |  17.78 

7,724,825,063       .439   |  15.94 

i            i  i 

114 
108 
97 

444,899,175 
220,794,112 
731,956,158 

9,453,650,9561  .488 
4,545,118,941  .537 
11,501,012,889|  .330 
i 

21.25!    18.74  114 

 1    20.54  125 

 j    15.71  06 

i  ! 

561,728,600 
835,910,845 

11,600,111,198|      .487|    20.65|  18.67 
13,899,665,608|      .424|  |  16.63 

i            i  i 

114 
101 

143,465,015 
177,849,017 

2,340,176,898 
2,382,461,207 

.414 
.336 

16.31 

15.93 
13.40 

97 
82 

420,028,723 
670,697,238 
777,618,556 


.328 
.429 
.26 


17.77 

18.39 


12.47 
16.40 
10.60 


76 

100 
65 
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TABLE  IX.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  aver- 
age gold  farm  or  home  values  and  the  different  index  numbers  for  the  com- 
bined crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  raised  in  the 
seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California;  the  different  averages  and  index 
numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 


1862-66. . 
1867-70. . 
1871-74. , 
1875-78. , 
1879-82. , 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


Aver agk  Values  Obtained  By 


Simple 
division 
Per  Ton. 
(1) 


$18.00 
22.21 
19.45 
16.03 
20.54 
15.2 
15. 82 1 
16.06| 


Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 


Per  Ton, 


$18.06 
21.08 
18.83 
16.17 
20.30 
15 
16.45 
16.27 


18.00 
20.46 
17.48 
17.55 
15.77 


18.06 
19.62 
17.28 
17.73 
16.21 


17.491  17.49 


15.93 
13.40 


15.32 
13.30 


12.471 
16  40 
10.60 


16.21 
12.06 


-    (H  O 

3iB 


$15.12 

17.53 
15.29; 
13.78! 
18.55' 
14.50 
15.88! 
16.27  j 

15.12: 
15.90 
14.881 
16.28 
16.01 


15.81 


13.07 
12.85 


12.27 
11.26 


Index  Numbers. 


Corresponding  to  Column- 


(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


110 

135 
119 
98 
125 
93 
96 


110 
125 
107 
107 
96 


111 

130 
116 
100 
125 
98 
101 
100 


123 
143 
125 
112 
151 
118 
129 
133 


Average 
of  iDdex 
Numbers 
for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 


Ill 
121 
107 
109 
100 


123 
129 
121 
133 
130 


111 

125 
115 
97 
119 

94 
98 
91 


111 

118 
104 
114 
95 


Accord- 
ing to 
Relar.iv< 
Impor- 
tance. 
(a) 


102 
124 
113 

99 
120 

98 
102 

98 


102 
118 
104 
108 
100 


Wj        108]        129)  103 

106 

971  95 
82|  82 

107 
105 

94 
98 

97 

86 



76 

100 

65 

63 
100 
70 

68 
100 
74 

ioo 

74 

100 

92 
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TABLE  IX.  (i). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  grown 
in  the  states  of  the  American  Union  not  included  in  the  ten  embraced  in 
Tables  (a)  to  (c),  and  referred  to  in  these  tables  as  the  Exterior  States,  to- 
gether with  the  total  product  of  said  crops  in  said  states  in  bushels  and  tons, 
and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average 
home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 

Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in  Dollars. 

Average. 

Value  per 
Bushel  in 
Cents. 

v'0'6 
aO 

!§£ 

Bushels.  Tons. 

! 

Currency. 

Gold. 

Cur.  Icold. 

1862. .  . 
1863. . . 
1864. .  . 
1865. . . 
1866... 

loDI.  .  . 

1868. . . 
1869. .  . 
1870. .  . 
1871.. . 
1872. .  . 
1873. . . 
1874. .  . 
1875 
1876^ ; .' 
1877. . . 
1878. .  . 
1879. .  . 
1880. .  . 
1881. . . 
1882. .  . 
1883. . . 
18,84  . 
1885. .  . 
1886 
1887.' .' .' 
1888. .  . 
1889. .  . 
1890. .  . 
1891. .  . 
1892. .  . 
1893. .  . 
1894. .  . 
1895. .  . 

9,124,465 
12,332,658 
13,725,316 

■  14,274,489 
32.696,292 
34,951,170 
36,492,069 
35.1S4.331 
33,292.548 
31,583,695 
32,44!  »,S88 
32,416,550 
34,413,120 
36,095,527 
39,759,453 
39,836,475 
42,581,510 
42,335,650 
49,532.226 
50,349.270 
55.267,420 
57,361,297 
59,976,234 
60,900,551 
63.012,470 
64.321.592 
65.481,881 
66  870,904 
64,296,402 
64,780,4.81 
61,257,523 

»  60,154,781 
60380,305 
63,712,302 

282,760,492 
283,776,068 
301,118,506 
354,6S3,150 
606,948,119 
of  o.y  rfo,-L(ju 
694,580,500 
680,813,100 
669,380,200 
582,440,500 
633,648.800 
600,973,291 
584,916,200 
678  551  '-iOO 

740,903,300 
755.405.800 
783,480.630 
766.295.030 
950,074.353 
724.421,570 
9C0.713.316 
803,918,115 
970,268,000 
1,004,024.000 
1,022, 991, 0C0 
1,076  947.000 
1.087,077,000 
1,083,701,500 
937,833.500 
1,198.055.602 
1,016,805,602 
979,688.950 
991,419,343 
1.262.434.261 

6  726,188 
6,784.601 
7,249,115 
8,435,412 
15,066,926 

-i  a  £»oo  or,  i 
lb  bSJ,.>>4 

17,918.974 
17. 44!).  640 
17.4S0.788 
15.100.005 
16,550.595 
15.580,-102 
15,265,761 
17  620,108 
l!K2~3a02 
19.363.135 
20,215,284 
19,951,836 
24,897  313 
18.585.371 
25.157.858 
23,106  346 
25,245.218 
25,924,882 

27,816,550 
28,032.118 
28.155,856 
24.491,642 
31.149.225 
26,348,321 
25,180,098 
25,760,916 
32.07!  1.620 

171,850,052 
256,558,133 
414,627,565 
291,517,775 
606,563,894 
663,95)8,740 
615,772,110 
610,920,072 
533,668,219 
471,759.327 
457.066,604 
455,606.961 
481,123,600 
470,449,509 
446,733,476 
459,128,919 
433,295,405 

123,704,500 
lb4,!1bb,880 
191,972,562 
208,143,602 

^IXA  RTR  *\TO 

479,407,090 
4bo\038.7  <b 
508,508,756 
484, .WO,  *  bo 
435,400,836 
409,688,81)6 
412,808.678 
432,156,888 
421,327,877 
423,086,726 
452,817,535 
433,295,405 

60.7 
90.4 

137.6 
82.2 
99.9 

100.5 
88.7 
80.7 
79.7 
81.0 
72.1 
75.8 
82.2 
fin  0 
b.  > .  0 

60.3 
60.8 
55.3 

43.7 
58.1 
63.7 
58.7 
74.2 
72.5 
66.5 
74.7 
72.3 
74.7 
64.6 
68.6 
73.8 
b-.l 
57.1 
59.9 
55.3 
67.7 
59  3 
84.3 
63.6 
62.9 
55.6 
50.9 

18.39 
24.31 
26.48 
24.67 
29.91 
28.73 
25.84 
29.14 
27.70 
28.83 
24.75 
26  48 
28!  31 
23.91 
22.02 
23.38 
21.43 
26.01 
22.63 
32.85 
24.29 
24.33 
21.37 
19.71 
19.98 
20.49 
20.79 

1  Q  AR 
±o.4b 

24.02 
22.16 
19.45 
18.52 
18.78 
14.30 

563,304,573 
610,516,030 
611,024.976 
562,137.967 
539,447,630 
510,963,784 
028,299,200 
569,954.520 
582,892,561 
519,873,811 
588,220,024 
690,115.606 
512,413,656 
466,409,746 
483,752,145 

ART  O  lO  1  A 1 

4b  ,^42,141 



52.9 
53.6 
47.9 
62.7 

50.4 
47.6 
48.8 
37.1 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 

82,153.220 
139  9°0,118 
130,863.253 
158.272.965 
197,484.566 
241.250,552 
260,970.869 
246,573,090 

1,829,286,335 
2,705,749,200 
2,401,978,791 
2.958  491.030 
3,401,504,269 
3,891,201.115 
4,185,559  000 
4,185  969,497 

44.262,242 
69.531,756 
62,502,763 
76.411,710 
88,592.378 
1.00,715,292 
108.-^6,164 
108  438,560 

1,741,117,419 

9  494.  Q'^Q  1  il 

1,865,556,492 
1,809,607,309 
2,303,777,507 
2,140,848,581 
2,260,940,916 

1,139,464,607 

"1          ori/i  oop: 

1,690,055,298 
1,730,527,543 

:::::::::::::: 


95.2 
89.6 
77.7 
61.2 

62.3 
71.5 
70.3 
58.5 
67.7 
55.1 
54.1 

25.74 
27.83 
27.04 
22.64 
26.00 
21.26 
20.84 
19.85 

1862-66 
1 867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

82,153.2201  1,820,286,335 
236.370,2511  4,522.811,791 
284,553  961  5.259,776,6^3 
411.188,8341  6,653,283,001 
443,222.367|  7,294,581,497 

4.4,262.242 
116,768  758 
136.5^6,629 
172.275  071 
"189  118.176 

1,741,117,419 
3,808,792,033 
3,372,967,410 
3,932,344,107 

1,139,464,607 
3,193,192,795 
3,244,920,932 

95.2 
84.2 
64.1 

62.3 
70.3 
61.7 
59.1 

25.74 
27.34 
23.77 
22.18 
20.32 

1862-94 
1867-94 

1,457,488,633 
1.375.335,413 

25,559,739.23  7 
23,730,452. <W> 

658,950,876 
014,688.^34 

16,698,898,518 
14.957,781,099 

15,353,599,990 
14,214,135,383 

65.3 
62.2 
75.6 

60.0 
59.9 

23.30 
23.12 

1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 

429,056.3361  8, 066, 21!  (.021 
438,735,1181  7,292,705.384 
507,543,9"9|  8,371,528.497 

208,446,238 
189,307,670 
2 1 6,934. 726 

6,099,522,942 
4,444,626,088 
4,413,632.069 

5,355,877,226 

66.4 
60.9 
52.7 

25.69 
23.48 
20.35 

1867-781    420.0:.6,336|  8,066,219,0211208,446,238 
1879-821    197.484.5C6I  3,401,504,2691  88.592,378 
1883-94|    748,794.51l|l2.262,729.612|317.650  018 

6,01)9,522,942 
2,303,777,507 
6,554,480,650 

5,355,877,226 

75.6 

66.4 
67.7 

25.69 
26.00 
20.63 

1867-801    510,924,2121  9,782,588,4041253,295,387 
1881-94|    854.411 ,201|13.947,864.498l351.393  247 

7,181,759,443 
7.776,021,656 

6,438,113,727 

73.4 

55.8 

65.8 

55.8 

25.41 
22.13 

1876-781    122,177,4381  2,279,939,7.,0|  08,<yl,521 
1893-95|    181.247.4781  3.233.542.554|  »3  620.63  ' 

1,339,157,800 
1.417.4.04.032 

1,309,199,666 

58.8 
43.8 

57.41  22.27 
43.81  16.95 
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TABLE  IX.  (j). 

A  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  grown 
in  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  together  with  the  total  product  of  said 
crops  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  currency  and 
gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and 


currency. 


M 

Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 

Total  Product  in 

1 

Total  Value  in  Dollars. 

AVERAC 

E. 

a® 

CD  —  ... 

sap 

>^  ~ 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Currency. 

Gold. 



Bush 
Cer 

Cur. 

el  in 
ts. 

1 

Gold. 

1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
18S5. 
1886. 
1887. 

1  CQQ 

1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 

33,594.381 
38,14S,517 
40,061,591 
41,184,547 
61,681,442 
65,636,444 
66,715,926 
69,457,762 
69,254,016 
65.061.951 
68,280a97 
74,112,137 
80,051,289 
86,863,178 
93,920,619 
93,150.286 
100,956,260 
102,260,950 
120,926,286 
123,388,070 
126,568,529 
130,633,558 
136,292,766 
135,876.080 
141,859.656 
141.821,315 

-[AXK  9Q1 

149,982,093 
140,559,147 
147,692.815 
142,233.455 
140,013.391 
130.392,872 
149,955,163 

972,801,317, 
801,723,028 
916,427,263 
1,127.469,1S5 
1,343,026,868 
1,329,729,400 
1,450,789,000 
1,491.612,100 
1,629,027,600 

1   KOQ  77 CK 
J.,0^2o.  I  lO,XUU 

1,664,331,600 
1,538,892,891 
1,454.180.200 
2,032,235,300 
1,963,422,100 
2,178,934,646 
2,302,254,950 
2,437,482,300 
2,718,193,501 
2,066,029,570 
2,699,394,496 
2,629,319,088 
2,992,880,000 
3,015,439,000 
2,842,579.000 
9  fifiO  4">7  000 
3,209,742,000 
3,451,316,000 
2,509,202.000 
3,515,004,766 
2,910,124,766 
2,763.039,958 
2,435,920,676 
3,572,309,277 

25,488,720 
20,697,166 
23,789,207 
29,080,928 
34,600,340 
34,167,304 
37,879,324 
38,675,954 
42,992,349 
40  074  79Q 
43,706,662 
40,263,578 
38,302,579 
53,067,252 
51,530,944 
56,703,711 
60,146,964 
64,594,470 
71,881,996 
53,433,999 
70,514,555 
67,391,595 
77,555,590 
77,334,916 
72,755,590 
67,241,102 
82,'004'056 
88,335,502 
64,508,442 
90,495,624 
74,295,631 
70,187,383 
60,910,331 
90,686,570 

451,501,283 

628,819,208 
1,032,317,348 

684,981,109 
1,118,904,376 
1,284,037,300 
1,110,500,583 
1,101,884,188 

997,423,018 

Q1 1            441  1 

874,594,459 

919,217,273 
1,015,530,570 
1,030,277,099 

935,008,844 
1,035,571,078 

913,975,920 
1,245,117,719 
1,361,497,694 
1,470,957,200 
1,469,693,393 
1,280,765,937 
1,184,311,520 
1,143,146,759 
1,162,161,910 
1  204  289  370 
1,320,255,398 
1,166,637,243 
1,365,701,314 
1,630,716,656 
1,222,004,571 
1,041,789,158 
1,043,006,948 
1,017,334,736 

316,384,198 
404,330,751 
477,962,932 
489,076,512 
831,345,951 
927,074,930 
827,653,661 
913,063,188 
903,110,346 
888  959  803 
780',036,103 
828,667,128 
907,244,684 
917,335,122 
882,553,847 
1,020,613,062 
913,975,920 

46.4 
78.4 
112.6 
60.8 
83.3 
96.4 
76.5 
73.9 
61.2 
59  6 
52.6 
59.7 
69.8 
50.7 
47.7 
47.5 
39.7 

32.5 
50.4 
52.1 
43.3 
61.9 
69.7 
57.0 
61.2 
55.4 
54.8 
46.9 
53.8 
62.4 
45.1 
44.9 
46.8 
39.7 
51.1 
50.1 
71.2 
54.5 
48.7 
39.6 
37.9 
46.8 
45.2 
41.1 
33.8 
54.4 
46.4 
42.0 
37.7 
42.8 
28.5 

12.41 
19.53. 
20.09 
16.81 
24.02 
27.14 
21.85 
23.60 
21.00 
20.93 
17.85 
20.58 
23.68 
17.28 
17.12 
17.99 
15.19 
19.28 
18.94 
27.53 
20.84 

1Q  A1 

15.27 
14.78 
15.97 
17.91 
16.10 
13.21 
21.17 
18.02 
16.45 
14.84 
17.12 
11.22 

62-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-94 

214,670,478 
271,064,148 
287,505,574 
374,890,343 
473^  143',  835 
544,662,060 
578.643,555 
560,332,533 

5,161,447,661 
5,901,158,100 
6  186,180,791 
8!476,846',996 
9,921,099,867 
11,480,217,088 
11,830,717,000 
11,624,090,166 

133,656,361 
153,714.981 
162  357,548 
221.448.871 
260,425,020 
295,037,691 
302.089,102 
295,888,969 

3,916,523,324 
4,493,845,089 
3,721,187,743 
3,914,832,941 
5,547,266,006 
4,770,386,126 
5,056,883,325 

2,519,100,344 
3,570,902,125 
3,354,907,718 
3,734,477,951 



75.8 
76.2 
60.2 
46.2 



48.8 
60.5 
54.2 
44.1 
55.9 
41.6 
42.7 
42.5 

18.84 
23.23 
20.66 
16.86 
21.30 
16.17 
16.74 
16.69 

62-66 
67-73 
74-80 
81-87 
88-94 

214,670,478 
478,518.433 
678,128.868 
936,439,974 
997,154,773 

5,161,447,661 
10,633,158,691 
15,086,702,997 
18,906,098,154 
20,794,350,166 

133,656,361 
277,769,900 
396,227,916 
486,227,347 
530,736,969 

3,916,523,324 
7,199,502,262 
7,536,978,924 
8,915,326,089 
8,790,111,288 

2,519,100,344 
6,018,565,159 
7,248,338,048 

75.8 
67.6 
50.0 

48.8 
56.6 
48.0 
47.2 
42.3 

18.84 
21.66 
18.29 
18.34 
16.56 

62-94 
67-94 

3,304,912,526 
3,090,242,048 

70,581,757,669 
65,420,310,008 

1,824,618,493 
1,690,962,132 

36,358,441,887 
32,441,918,563 

133,491,440,928 
30,972,340,584 

51.5 
49.6 

47.4 
47.3 

18.35 
18.32 

67-78 
79-86 
S9-94 

933,460,065 
1,017,805,895 
1,138,976,088 

20,564,185,887 
21,401,316,955 
23,454,807,166 

537,521,350 
555,462,711 
597,978,071 

12,129,865,773 
10,317,652,132 
9,994,400,658 

10,660,287,794 

59.0 

|  51.8|  19.83 
48.21  18.57 
42.6|  16.71 

67-78 
79-82 
83-94 

933,460.065 
473,143,835 
1,683,638,148 

20,564,185,887 
9,921,099,867 
34.935,024,254 

537,521,350 
260,425,020 
893,015,762 

12,129,865,773 
5,547,266,006 
14,764,786,784 

10,660,287,794 


59.0 

51.8|  19.83 
55.91  21.30 
42.3  16.53 

67-8C 
81-94 

1,156,647,301 
1,933,594,747 

25,719,861,688 
39.700.448,320 

673,997,816 
1,016,964,316 

14,736,481,186 
17,705,437,377 

13,266,903,207 

57.3 

51.6 
44.6 

19.68 
17.41 

76-75 
93-9c 

288,027,165 
420,361,426 

6,444,611,696 
8,771,269,911 

168,381,619 
221,784,284 

2,884,555,842 
3,102,130,842 

2,817,142,829 

44.8 

43.7 
35.4 

16.73 
13.99 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
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TABLE  IX.  (k). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers,  the  average  value  per  bushel  and 
ton  of  the  combined  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat 
raised  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  in  the  Exterior  States  (including 
all  not  embraced  in  the  ten)  and  the  nation,  together  with  the  weight  in  tons 
and  its  value  in  dollars  gold,  of  the  annual  per  capita  product  of  said  six 
crops  in  the  United  States. 


1862-94.) 
1867-94\  | 


1867-78. ! 
1879-86.  | 
1887-94. 1 


1867-78.| 
1879-82. 1 
1883-94.  j 
1867-80.  | 
1881-94. ! 


Index 
Numbers. 


Gold  Values 
Per  Bushel  in  Cents. 


Gold  Values 
!  Per  Ton  in  Dollars. 


Per  Capita 
Product. 


126 
12 

99 
143 
188 
134 
139 
121 
118 
100 
124 
151 
102 
104 
112 

88 
112 
125 
180 
139 
119 

90 

89 
100 
118 
100 

79 
143 
116 
109 

94 
117. 

70| 


74 
98 
107 
100 
120 
116 
104 
118 
112 
117 
100 
107 
114 
97 
89 
95 
81 
105| 
91 
133 
98 
98 
86 
76 
80 
80 
80 
74 
97 
81| 
79 1 
74 1 
76 1 
581 


69| 
109! 
1121 
94 
135| 
152 
122 
132 
117 
117 
100 
115 
133 
97 
96| 
101 
81 
108 
106 1 
154| 
111  | 
107| 
851 
83 
89 
100 
90 
74 
118 
101 
92 
83 
96 
63 


113 
142 
127 
101 
139 
99 
106 
109 


113 
129 
113 
117 
106 


100| 
112 
109 
91 
105 
81 
80 
80 


100 
110 
96 
89 
80 


105 
130 
110 
94 
119 
91 
94 
93 


27.9 

46.2 

46.4 

36.3 

51.7| 

66,9] 

48.2) 

49.9| 

43.6| 

42.6| 

35.9 

44.3 

54.6 

36.6 

37.6 

39.9 

31.6| 

43.5| 

45.1J 

64.1| 

49.4| 

41.4 

31.9 

31.4 

34.8 

40.1 

34.7 

27.3| 

49.5| 

40.6| 

37.5) 

32.3! 

38.7] 

23.81 


41.4 
51.1 
43.9 
36.3 
49.7 
34.6 
36.6 
37.4 


114| 
114| 


94| 
93 1 


105 
121 
102 
103 

_931 
103| 
102| 


41.4| 
46.2| 
42.8] 
40.7| 
36.6! 


118| 
118| 
108| 


104| 
95| 


111| 
104| 
94| 


40.3| 
j402| 
42.4| 
41.6| 
37.01 


118 
139 
105 


104 1 
105] 


1191 
111! 


102 

89 


1876-78.1 
1893-95.  | 


101| 

891 


90 1 
68 1 


111 
119 

93 
110 

98 
93 1 
78 1 


42.41 
49. 7 1 
36.2| 

42.9|, 
38.6] 


43.7: 

58.1 1 

63.7 

58.7| 

74.2 

72.51 

66.5 

74.7 

72.3 

74.7 

64.6 

68.6 

73.8 

62.1 

57.1 

59.9 

55.3 

67. 

59.3 

84.3 

63.6 

62.9 

55.6 

50.9 

51.6 

52.9 

53.6 

47.9 

62.7 

57.6 

50.4 

47.6 

48.8 

_3711 
62.3 
71.5 
70.3 
58.5 
67.7 

55.1 

54.1 

51.4 


62.8 
70.3 
61.7 
59.1 
52/T 
60.0 
59.9 


32.5 

50.4 

52.1 

43.3 

61.9 

69.7 

57.0 

61.2 

55.4 

54.8 

46.9 

53.8 

62.4 

45.1 

44.9 

46.8 

39.7 

51.1| 

50.1| 

71.2 

54.5 

48.7 

39.6 

37.9 

46.8 

45.2 

41.1 

33.8| 

54.4 

46.4 

42.0 

37.7 

42.8 

28.5 

48.8 

60.5 

54.2 

44.1 

55.9| 

41.6| 

42.7| 

42.5| 


.2  » 

P 

O 

a  « 

36.2| 
30.4! 


66.4 
60.9 
52.7 
66.4 
67.7 
53.5 
65.8 
55.8 
57.4 
43.8 


48.8| 
56.6| 
48.0] 
47.2| 
42.3] 

"47.4|" 
_47.3| 

51 
48 
42.6 


51.8 
55.9 
42.3 


10.27 
17.25 
17.29 
13.61 
19.49 
25.60 
18.27 
19.06 
16.41 
16.16 
13.63 
16.85 
20.62 
13.99 
14.15 
15.21 
12.04| 
16.27| 
16.99| 
24.691 
18.93i 
16.23! 
12.331 
12.30| 
13.69 
16.09 
13.66 
10.75| 
19.43 
15.85 
14.80 
12.781 
15.91 
9.48 
15.43 
19.43 
16.77 
13.81| 
18.88| 
13.53 
14.44 
14.86 
15.431 
17.54| 
15.411 
15.87! 
^4^481 

15.56|" 

15.571 

16.11 

16.14 

14.65 


16.11 

18.88 
14.27| 


51 

J4.6 
4377! 
35.4| 


16.23| 
15^15] 
"13.76]" 
12.191 


18.39 
24.31 
26.48 
24.67 
29.91 
28.73 
25.84 
29.14 
27.70 
28.83 
24.751 
26.48| 
28.31| 
23.91| 
22.02| 
23.38| 
21.43| 
26.01| 
22.63| 
32.85 
24  29 
24.33 
21.37 
19.71 
19.98) 
20.49| 
20.79] 
18.46| 
24.02| 
22.16! 
19.45 
18, 52 1 
18.78! 
14.301 
25.741" 
27.831 
27.04! 
22.64| 
26.001 
21.26! 
20.841 

JL9.85J 
25.74! 
27.34| 
23.77! 
22.18! 
20.32] 
23.30| 
23.12) 

"25.69 1 
23.48| 
20.35| 

"25.69|" 
26.00| 
20.631 

"25.41!" 

22L13\_ 
22.27| 

16.951 


12.41| 

19.53| 

20.091 

16.  SI  | 

24.02| 

27.14| 

21.85! 

23.60| 

21.00! 

20.93| 

17.85| 

20.58] 

23.68| 

17.28| 

17.12| 

17.991 

15.191 

19.28| 

18.941 

27.53! 

20.84| 

19.011 

15.27 

14.78! 

15.97 

17.91| 

16.10| 

13.21 

21.17 

18.02 

16.45 

14.84! 

17.121 

11.221 


.943| 
1.024| 
1.024| 
1.115| 
1.013| 
1.077 

.966 

.895 
1.207 
1.142 
1.223 
1.261[ 
1.322! 
1.433| 
1.0411 
1.343 
1.255 
1.412 
1.377 
1.287 
1.146 
1.367 
1.441 
1.030 
1.414 
1.136 
1.050 

.892 
1.300 


25,60 
22.38 
24.17 
23.42 
21.20 
19.21 
19.88 
21.19 
20.87 
19.55 
22.01 
19.20 
25.48 
27.14 
28.66 
27.99 
23.85 
21.5)7 
20.36 
20.24 
20.52 
22.01 
19.03 
21.81 
25.49 
18.69 
15.59 
15.27 
14.58 


18.84| 
23,231 
20.68 
18.86 
21.30 
16.17 
16.74 
16.69 
18.84| 
21.66! 
18.29 
18.34 
16.56 
18.35 
18.32 

"19.83 
18.57 
16.71 


1.028) 
.986 
1.210 
1.284 
1.328 
1.2451 
1.119! 


23.88 
20.37 
20.40 
27.34 
21.47 
20.84 
18.67 


1.024| 
1.220| 
1.2641 
1.1881 


22.18 
22.31 
23.18 
19.60 


1.183] 
"1.0811" 


21.67 
21.44 


16.73 
13.99) 


l'.307 

24.27 

1.179 

.  19.71 

1.081 

21.44 

1.284 

27.34 

1.224] 

20.24 

1.131 

22.25 

1.221 

21.25 

1.211 

20.25 

1.0821 

15.15 
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CHAPTER  X. 


POTATOES. 


HIGH  PRICES— 1867-1870. 

The  highest  average  price  for  potatoes  in  the  United  States 
and  for  most  of  the  great  groups  of  its  states  was  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years  found  in  1881.  The  highest  average  for  a  four- 
year  period  was  in  1867  to  1870.  Potatoes  shared  the  abnormal 
advance  of  prices  which  followed  the  year  1866  for  all  American 
farm  staples.  The  price  fell  to  a  lower  level  not  far  from  1872,  and 
from  that  date  tended  upward  until  the  extraordinarily  large  crop 
of  1895.  The  four-year  and  seven-year  periods  ending  with  1894 
in  all  the  groups  of  states  and  in  the  nation  averaged  higher  than 
the  gold  values  for  1862  to  1866,  but  less  than  the  period  of  excep- 
tionally high  price,  1867  to  1870.  This  can  be  seen  by  noting  the 
exhibits  shown  in  Tables  (c),  (f),  (h),  and  (k). 

For  the  reasons  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  index 
numbers  calculated  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
potato  crop  in  the  several  states  and  periods  show  a  greater  rela- 
tive advance  than  those  calculated  by  any  other  method.  They 
best  express  the  effect  of  changing  prices  upon  the  farmers,  al- 
though the  index  numbers  for  the  corrected  averages  of  this  report 
well  illustrate  the  changing  prices  of  an  unvarying  quantity  of 
this  food  staple. 

GREAT  VARIATION  IN  THE  PRICES  OF  POTATOES, 

A  comparison  of  the  data  included  in  this  chapter  discloses  the 
wide  variation  in  the  local  prices  for  potatoes  with  the  different 
years.  It  is  comparatively  difficult  and  costly  to  move  potatoes 
long  distances,  and  hence  a  shortage  of  the  potato  crop  in  any  given 
locality  enhances  its  price  relatively  more  than  is  experienced  by 
any  other  of  the  leading  food  staples.    The  great  fluctuations  to  be 
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noted  in  some  states,  notably  Iowa,  as  given  in  the  tables,  mark  a 
partial  approximation  to  the  changes  called  for  by  the  law  of 
prices  formulated  by  Gregory  King  200  years  ago,  and  given  in  the 
introductory  chapter.  For  the  nation  or  great  groups  of  states  the 
potato  crop  prices  conform  to  the  law  illustrated  by  the  other  crops 
already  passed  in  review.  With  all  the  variations  in  potatoes 
grown,  and  the  resulting  changes  in  the  average  gold  value  per 
bushel,  the  value  of  the  potato  crop  as  a  whole  tends  to  become 
a  fixed  sum.  This  tendency  of  the  potato  crop  and  prices  is  best 
seen  in  an  exhibit  similar  to  those  given  in  preceding  chapters. 

TABLE  A. 

A  comparative  exhibit  showing,  for  seven-year  periods,  the  reported  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  of  potatoes,  the  reported  weight  in  tons  and  value  in  dol- 
lars gold  of  the  annual  per  capita  product  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  weight  and  value  of  that  product  when  allowance  is  made  for 
changes  in  yield  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 


YEARS. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 
in 

Bushels. 

Average 
Gold 
Value 
Per 

Bushel. 

Per  Capita  Product. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight 
in  Tons. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

Weight 
in  Tons. , 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

1862-68  

103.1 
90.9 
88.3 
73.9 
68.8 

39.3 
57.5 
48.9 
52.3 
32.5 

1867-73  '. 

1874-80  

1881-87..    

1888-94........:......  

.088 
.096 
.090 
.083 

1.68 
1.87 
1.58 
1.46 

.0776 
.0858 
.0951 
.0942 

1.44 
1.65 
1.67 
1.66 

The  foregoing  exhibit  discloses  the  fact  that  the  main  factor  in 
the  exceptionally  high  potato  price  of  1867  to  1873  was  the  rela- 
tively small  crop  harvested  in  these  years,  since  after  allowance  is 
made  for  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  reported  average  yield 
per  acre,  as  given  by  the  government  authorities,  we  note  that  the 
per  capita  product  was  in  weight  much  less  in  these  earlier  seven 
years  than  in  the  later.  The  value  of  that  per  capita  product  was 
also  slightly  lower  than  for  the  next  thirty-one  years,  in  spite  of 
the  exceptionally  high  average  price.  The  value  of  the  national 
product  of  potatoes  has  been  substantially  the  same  for  each  of 
these  three  seven-year  periods  following  1873.  This  marks  a  won- 
derful fixedness  of  values,  in  spite  of  great  temporary  local  varia- 
tion due  to  local  and  transient  causes. 

THE  PANIC  OP  1893. 

marks  the  only  real  exception  to  this  uniformity  and  fixedness  of 
potato  values  to  be  seen  for  the  nation.    The  year  1894  with  a  per 
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capita  product  below  the  average  recorded  a  lower  average  value 
for  that  product  than  had  been  witnessed  in  the  United  States  since 
1874.  The  year  1895  saw  a  large  crop  and  a  still  greater  decline 
in  average  price  and  average  value  of  per  capita  product.  In  that 
decreased  value  of  the  per  capita  product  is  found  one  measure  of 
the  intensity  of  the  force  following  the  panic  which  has  depressed 
American  agricultural  prices.  Nothing  in  any  of  the  tables  indi- 
cates a  factor  depressing  prices  before  1893. 

Note.— The  figures  for  the  periods  including  the  years  1889  to  1892  are 
in  part  estimated,  as  has  been  explained  in  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII. 
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TABLE  X.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
1;o  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  potatoes 
raised  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  'home 
or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value 
per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers  showing 
the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  and  period  was  of 
the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

OHIO. 


Years. 

i 

|   Total  Product  in 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

1862-66. ..  . 

1867-70  

1871-74...  . 

1875-78  

1879-82  

1.883-86.  .. . 
1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94. . . . 

22,749,369 
32,320,000 
27,909,000 
41,210,400 
36,355,069 
52,651,315 
33,264,000 
46,553,304 

1 

682.481 
969,600 
837,270 
1,236,312 
1,090,652 
1,579,539 
997,920 
1,396,599 

1S62-94. ..  .|293,012,457 

8,790,373 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80.  ..  . 

1-881-87  

1888-94. ..  . 

22,749,369 
54,729,000 
68,107,200 
72,316,584 
75,110,304 

682,481 
1,641,870 
2,043,216 
2,169,497 
2,253,309 

1876-78. . . . 
1S93-95.  . .  . 

28,510.400 
36,583,676 

855,332 
1,091,510 

1862  

1872  

5,128,756 
7,751,000 
13,107,024 

1 

153,863 
232,530 
393,211 

1895  

Total 
Value  io 
L>oilars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value 
in  Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


17,450,724 
24,026,420! 
20,359,2201 
19,023,512 
21,041,515! 
21,177,650 
17,391,032 
27,297,540 


167,767,613 


14,451,512 
17,843,018 


2,615,665 
4,883,130 
4,194,248 


Per  Ton. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


.488| 
.594 
.657 
.444 
.579 
.402 
.523 


25.57 
24.78 
24.32 
15.39 


.488 
.610 
.471 
.509 
.538 


.443 
.491 


19.09 


25.57 
24.15 
16.39 


16.90 


.351)  17.00 
.5591  21.00 

,320|  

I 


Index 
Nos. 


16.26 
19.81 
21.99 
14.73 
19.29 
13.41 
17.43 
19.55 


al4.80 
b  4.12 


17.49| 


16.261 
20.33| 
15.711 
16.95| 
17.931 


14.77| 
16.35| 


87 
106 
118 

79 
103 

72 

93 
105 


94 


11.71| 
18.631 
10.67| 


87 
109 
84 
91 
96 

79 
88 


63 
100 
57 


INDIANA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. . 
1.872. 
1 895, . 


18,048,275 
13,509,000 
9,848,000 
19.390,000 
17.738,170 
29,050,010 
17,836,000 
23,288,380 


148,707,835 


541,448 
405,270 
295,440 
581,700 
532,145 
871,500 
535,080 
698,651 


18,048,275 
21,266,000 
29,030,200 
42,407,980 
37,955,380 


4,401,234 


13,940,000 
18,589,766 


4,357,271 
2,801,000 
6,945,576j 


541,448 
637,980 
870,906 
1,272.239 
1,138,661 


418,200 
557,693 


130, 71S 
84,030 
208,367 


12,184,914 
9,545,130 
7,345,770 
8,378,8001 
10,472,783 
10,269,0771 
10,390,040] 
14,542,814 


83,129,328 


12,184,914 
15,197,190 
13,792,138 
20,032,782i 
21,922,304; 


6,416,800 
9,424,536 


1,742,908, 
1,512,540 
2,153,129 


.429 
.565 
.673 
.414 
.590 
.354 
.583 
.624 


.509 


.429 
.061 
.455 
.473 
.578 


.429 
.507 


22.50, 
23.55 
24.86 
14.40 


18.63 


22.50 
23.82 
15.84 


15.34 


.275  13.33 
.4791  18.00 
.310  


14.31| 
18.84 
22.42 
13.79 
19.68 
11.78 
19.42 
20.82 


16.97 


14.31 
20.04 
15.17 
15.75 
19.25 


14.31 
16.90| 


a7.51 
D2.40 


9.18| 
15.971 
10.33 


90 
118 
140 

86 
123 

74 
121 
130 


106 


90 
125 
95 
99 
121 


90 
106 


57 
100 

65 
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TABLE  X.  (a). — Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Yeaks. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


1862. . 
1863.. 
1864. . 
1865.. 
1866. . 
1867. . 
1868. . 
1869. . 
1870. . 
1871. . 
1872. . 
1873. . 
1874. . 

1875. . 

1876. . 

1877. . 

1878. . 

1879.. 

1880. . 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883. . 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886. . 

1887. . 

1888. . 


Tons. 


6,444,404 
5,155,523 
4,511,083 
5,864,408 
5,102,035 
3,673,000 
3,800,000 
7,500,000 
8,427,000 
7,162,000 
9,668,000 
5,510,000 
7,438,000 
15,200,000 
9,450,000 
12,834,000 
9,339,800 
12,751,200 
11,193,750 
6,322,464 
11,696,558 
12,978,440 
10,699,000 
12,371,000 
9,241,000| 
4,643,000| 
11,706,000| 


193,332 

154,666 

135,333 

175,932 

153,061 

110,190 

114,000 

225,000 

252,810 

214,860 

290,040 

165,300 

223,140 

456,000 

283,500 

385,020 

280,194 

382,536 

335,812 

189,674 

350,897 

389,353 

320,970 

371,130 

277,230 

139,290 

351,180 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value 
in  Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


2,577,762 

3,815,087 

5,187,745 

2,770,933 

3,265,302 

4,407,600 

3,078,000 

3,075,000 

5,393,250 

6,087,700 

4,447,280 

6,171,200 

6,173,540 

4,864,000 

5,764,500 

5,646,960 

4,296,308 

6,375,600 

6,156,5621 

6,638,5871 

5,848,279| 

4,672,2381 

3,637,660 

5,195,915 

3,973,630 

4,178,700i 

4,213,987' 


.476 
.276 
.532 
.337 
.476 
.866 
.597 
.338 
.578 
.780 
.408 

1.000 
.738 
.283 
.574 
.433 
.460 
.500 
.550 

1.050| 
.5001 
.3601 
.340| 
.4201 
.4301 
.9O0| 
.360 


13.33 
24.67 
38.33 
15.75 
21.33 
40.00 
27.00 
13.67 
21.33 
28.33 
15.33 
37.33 
27.67 
10.67 
20.33 
14.67 


I 

9.19 
15.86 
17.75 
11.25 
15.85 
28.88 
19.90 
11.26 
19.26 
25.98 
13.60 
33.49 
24.60| 

9.45 
19.13 
14.45 
15.33 
16.67 
18.33 
35.00 
16.67 
12.00| 
11.33 
14.00 
14.33 
30.00 
12.00 


Index 

Nos. 


68 
117 

131 

83 
118 
212' 
146 

83 
142 
191 
100 
246 
181 

69 
141 
106 
113 
123 
133 
257 
123 

88 

83 
107 
105 
221 

88 


1890. . 
1891. . 
1S92. , 
1893. . 
1894. , 
1895. 


8,504,4331 
8,343,950| 
13,749,1971 


255,133 
250,318 
412,476 


6,293,280 
5,340,128 
4,124,759 


1862-66  

1867-70.  . . . 
1871-74.  ..  . 
1875-78.  . .  . 
1879-82.  ..  . 
1883-86.  ..  .1 
1887-90.  . 
1891-94  

27,077,453) 
23,400,000| 
29, 778, 000 ! 
46,823,800 
41,963,972 
45,289,440 
32,698,000 
33,696,766 

812,324 
702,000 
893,340 
1,404,714 
1,258,919 
1,358,683 
980,940 
1,010,903 

1862-94.... 

280,727,431 

8,421,823 

1862-66.  . . . 
1867-73.  ..  . 
1874-80.  . . . 
1881-87.  .. . 
1888-94.  . .  . 

27,077,453 
45,740,000 
78,206,750 
67,951,462 
61,751,766 

812,324 
1,372,200 
2,346,202 
2,038,544 
1,S52,553 

1876-78  

1893-95. . .  . 

31,623,8001  948,714 
30,597,5801  917,928 

1862  

6,444,404|  193,332 
9,668,0001  290,040 
13,749,197|  412,476 

1872  

1895  

17,616,829 
15,953,880 
22,879,720 
20,571,768 
25,019,028 
17,479,443 
16,785,374 
23,266,816 


159,572,858 


.7401- 
.640|. 
.300| . 


24.67 
21.33 
10.00 


.4081  21.69 
.5491  22.73 
.690]  25.61 
.418|  14.64 

.596|  '. 

.3861  

.513 
.690 


.522 


17,616,829 
32,660,060 
39,277,470 
34,145,009 
35,873,490 

15,707,768 
15,758,167 


2,577,762 
4,441,280 
4,124,759 


.408 
.610 
.480 
.502 
.581 


18.95 


21.69 
23.80 
16.74 


.464  16.56 
.515 


13.58| 
18.311 
23.00| 
13.95 
19.87 
12.86 
17.11 
23.02 


17.41| 


13.58 
20.34 
16.03 
16.75 
19.36 


15.45 
17.17 


.2761 
.4081 
.300|. 


13.34 
15.33 


9.19 
13.60 
10.001 


al4.18] 
ib  2.37 


181 
157 
74 


100 
135 
169 
103 
146 
95 
126 
169 

128 


100 
150 
118 
123 
142 


114 
126 


68 
100 
74 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
TABLE  X.  (a).  —  Continued. 


315 


MICHIGAN. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Bushels.  Tons. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1862-66  

1867-70. . .  . 
1871-74.... 

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86. ..  . 

1887-90  

1891-94  

1 

23,937,693  !  718,131 
25,900,0001  777,000 
26,470,000|  794,100 
29,991,000|  899,730 
41,888,764|  1,256,663 
49,608,979|  1,4S8,270 

11,711,697 
14,196,500 
18,764,400 
12,805,430 
20,398,219 
17,092,921 
12,141,744 
24,687,946 

Oil  1 
.oil 

.437 
.637 
.407 
.487 
345 
!464 
.440 

16.31 
18.27 
23.63 
14.23 

10.37 
14.56 
21.22 
13.58 
16.23 
11.49 
15.45 
14.68 

al4.15 
b  8.03 

56 
78 
114 
73 
87 
62 
83 
79 

26,192,000 
56,048,480 

785,760 
1,681,454 

1862-94.  . .  . 

280,036,916 

8,401,108 

131,798,857 

.436 

15.69 

14.54 

78 

1862-66  

1867-73.... 

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94.  ..  . 

23,937,693 
44,769,000 
59,484,500 
74,090,243 
77,755,480 

718,131 
1,343,070 
1,784,535 
2,222,707 
2,332,665 

11.711,697 
28,172,270 
26,569,985 
31,744,415 
33,600,490 

.311 
.531 
.429 
.429 
.432 

16.31 
20.98 
14.89 

10.37 
17.70 
14.31 
14.28 



56 
95 
77 
77 
77 

14.40 

1876-78.  ..  . 

19,366,000 
51,940,737 

580,980 
1,558,222 

9,511,680 
16,170,613 

.453 
.311 

16.20 

15.11|  

10.3S|  

81 
56 

1862  

1872  

5,264,733 
6,009,000 
23,916,497 

157,942 
180,270 
717,495 

1,632,067 
3,785,670 
3,826,640 

.214 

.560 

10.33 
21.00 

7.12 
18.63 
5.33| 

38 
100 
29 

1895  

.160 

 1 

WISCONSIN. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 

1876-78. 
1893-95. 


21,645,881 
17,382,000 
21,648,000 
33,227,000 
42,273,270 
35,865,912 
38,522,000 
39,152,782 


249,716,845 


21,645,881 
33,074,000 
66,290,910 
59,286,272 
69,419,782 


649,376 
521,460 
649,440 
996,810 
1,268,198 
1,075,977 
1,155,660 
1,174,584 

7,491,505 


25,627,000 
38,806,431 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


4,840,631 
5,226,000 
19,230,040 


649,376 
992,220 
1,988,727 
1,778,588 
2,082,594 


768,810 
1,664,193 


145,219 
156,780 
576,901 


9,513,099 
11,523,930 
12,215,180 
12,902,020 
18,460,300 
13,030,615 
19,591,696 
19,783,928 

117,020,768 


9,513,099 
20,820,670 
25,037,112 
28,548,063 
33,101,824 


10,698,020 
13,161,171 


1,549,002 
2,299,440! 
3,269,107: 


,2KO 

.528 
.506 

.370 
.437 

.:;<;:■: 
.509 
.505 


.438 


.280 
.532 
.363 
.482 
.477 


.390 
.237 


.221 
.390 
.170 


14.65 
22.10 
18.80 
12.94 


15.62 


14.65 
20.98 
12.59 


9.32 
17.61 
16.88 
12.35 
14.56 
12.11 
16.95 
16.84 


14.  ( 


9.32 
17.73 
12.11 
16.05 
15.89 


13.92 


12.99 
7.91 


10.671  7.35 
14.67  13.01 
 I  5.67 


al2.62 
b  6.03 


72 
135 
129 

95 
112 

93 
130 
129 


112- 


72 
136 

93 
123 
122 


100 
61 


5G 
100 
43 


316  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

TABLE  X.  (a).— Continued. 
MISSOURI. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 

Bushels. 

"  j 

Tons. 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Fer 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  ' 
Cur'ncy. 

ron. 
Gold. 

1862-66.  ..  . 
1867-70. .. . 
1871-74...  . 
1875-78. .. . 
1879-82.  . .  . 
18S3-86! . 

1887-90  

1891-94.  ..  . 

6,791,186 
6,352,000 
10,442,000 

Zo,ol>-J,UUU 

21,375,019 
23,950,570 
22,148,000 
27,089,526 

203,736 
190,560 
313,260 
700,950 
641,251 
718,517 
664,440 
812,686 

4,762,032 
4,186,640 
7,086,530 
9,406,700 
11,690,331 
9,130,314 
10,589,140 
14,792,010 

.446 
.529 
.612 
.372 
.547 
.381 
.478 
.546 

23.37 
21.97 
2?  62 
13.42 

14.87 
17.62 
20.41 
12.41 
18.23 
12.71 
15.94 
18.20 

o  7  -|  r. 

<X  i  .  -L'J 

-D2.34 


101 
119 
138 

84 
123 

86 
108 
123 

1862-94.  . . . 

141,513,301 

4,245,400 

71,643,697)  .478 

16.88 

15.94 



108 

1862-66.  ..  . 
1867-73. ..  . 
1874-80.  . .  . 
1881-87. ..  . 
1888-94.... 

6,791,186 
14,772,000 
38,906,520 
;  36,836,069 
|  44,207,526 

203,736 
443,160 
1,167,196 
1,105,082 
1,326,226 

4,762,032 
9,554,470 
17,548,552 
17,516.093 
22,262,550 

.446 
.544 
.433 
.476 
.504 

23.37 
21.56 
15.03 

14.87 
18.13 
14.42 
15.85 
16.7S 

1   

1   

1 

101 
122 
97 

j  107 
113 

1876-78  

1893-95  

|  17,065,000 
!  24,310,039 

511,950 
729,301 

7,075,700 
10,087,324 

.387 
.415 

13.82 

12.89|   

13.83|   

 1  

89 
94 

64 

i  100 
56 

1  2,322,657 
|  3,171,000 
|  10,765,276 
I 

69,680 
95,130 
322,958 

962,289 
1,585,500 
2,691,319 

.286 
.444 
•  .250 

13.81 
16,67 
1  

9.55 
14.7£ 
8.3c 

1 

1   

1872  

1   

1  

1895  

1 

1 

IOWA. 


1862. .. . 
1863. .  . . 
1864. . . . 
1865. . . . 
1868. . . . 
1867. . . . 


1870. .  . 
1871.. 
1872. .  . 
1873. . . 
1874. . . 
1875. .  . 
1876. . 
1877. . . 
1878. . 
1879. .  . 
1880.. 
1881... 
1882. . 
1883.. 
1884. . 
1885.. 
18S6. . 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889. . 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892. . 
1893. . 
1894. . 
1895.. 


3,600,686 
2,880,549 
2.520,481 
3,360,641 
2,755,726 
3,361,000 
3,370,000 
4,500,000 
4,680,000 
6,084,000 
6,631,000 
3,315,000 
4,806,000 
8,700,000 
7,000,000 
9,500,000 
10,070,000 
9,090,200! 
10,241,950 
6,541,150r 
10,792,897 
13,216,868 
12,518,000 
12,381,000 
7,577,000 
7,949,000 
16,909,000 


9,755,3101 
7,594,0151 
21,340,9801 


108,021 
86,417 
75,614 
100,819 
82,672 
100,830 
101,100 
135,000 
140,400 
182,520 
198,930 
99,450 
144,180 
261,000 
210,000 
285,000 
302,100 
272,706 
307,259 
196,234 
323,787 
396,506 
375,540 
371,430 
227,310 
238,470 
507,270 


1,052,220 
1,181,025 
2,806,136 
1,445,176 
2,452,596 
2,655,190 
2,123,100 
2,295,000! 
2,433,600 
2,311,920 
1,458,820 
2,917,200 
2,403,000 
2,088,000 
5,600,000 
3,610,000 
2,618,200 
2,908,864 
3,789,521 
6,671,973 
4,101,301 
3,700,723 
3,505,040 
5,076,075 
3,561,190 
4,928,380 
4,903,668 


292,659  6,340,952 
227,821  5,239,870| 
640,229  4,054,786' 


.201 
.264 
.515 
.307 
.661 
.570 
.464 
.420 
.469 
.348 
.195 
.869 
.445 
.213 
.753 
.374 
.260 
.320 
.370 
1.020 
.380 
.280| 
.280 
.410 
.470 
.620 
.290 


.650 
.650 
.190 


9.74| 
13.68 
37.11 
14.33 
29.67 
26.34 
21.00 
17.00 
17.33 
12.67 

7.33 
29.33 
16.67 

8.00 
26.67 
12.67 


I 

6.71 

8.79 
17.18 
10.23 
22.04 
19.01| 
15.47 
14.01 
15.65 
11.62 

6.50 
28.95 
14.82 

7.09 
25.09 
12.48 

8.67 
10.67 
12.33 
34.00 
12.67 

9.33 

9.33 
13.67 
15.62 
20.67 

9.67 


21.67 
23.00 
6.33 


103 
135 
264 
157 
339 
292 
238 
216 
241 
179 
100 
442 
228 
109 
386 
192 
133 
164 
190 
523 
195 
144 
144 
210 
240 
318 
149 


333 
354 
97 


PURCHASING'  power  of  gold. 
TABLE  X.  (a).— Continued. 
IOWA— Continued. 


3L7 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


15,118,083 
15,911,000 
20,836,000 
35,270,000 
36,666,197 
45,692,868 
49,716,000 
34,698,650 


1253,908,798 


15,118,083 
31,941,000 
59,408,150 
70,975,915 
76.465,650 


26,570,000 
38,690,305 


3,600,686 
6,631,000 
21,340,980 


Tons. 


453,543 
477,3oO 
625,080 
1,058,100 
1,099,986 
1,370,786 
1,491,480 
1,040,960 


7,617,265 


453,543 
958,230 
1,782,245 
2,129,277 
2,293,970 


797,100 
1,160,709 


108,020 
198,930 
640,229 


Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


8,937,153 
9,506,890 
9,090,940 
13,916,200 
17,471,659 
15,843,028 
19,664,096 
23,161,644 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


117,591,610 


8,937,153 
16,194,830 
23,017,585 
31,544,682 
37,897,360 


11,828,200; 
15,635,6081 


1,052,220 
1,458,820 
4,054,786 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


Percent- 


I 

.3731 
.476| 
.405| 
.377| 
.476|. 
.347|. 
.3941. 
.668|. 

 '-- 

.4371 


19.71 
19.92 
14.54 
13.15 


.3731 
.434| 
.373| 
.4441. 
.496  . 


19.71| 
16.90| 
12.92| 


,416| 
.404 


14.841 


.201 
.195 
.190 


9.74| 
7.33| 


12.43 
15.86 
13.49 
12.56 
15.88 
11.56 
13.12 
22.25 


«12.83 
b  2.51 


Index 
Nos. 


15.43|  14.58| 


12.431 
14.47| 
12.421 
14.801 
16.52! 


14.46 
13.47 


6.711 
6.50| 
6.311 


223 
207 

103 
100 
97 


MINNESOTA. 


1862-66.  . .  . 
1867-70.  . .  . 
1871-74.  . .  . 

1875-78  

1879-82.... 

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94.  ..  . 

1862-94. 

10,545,312 
10,674,000 
9,326,000 
13,777,200 
20,094,24S 
|  21,987,000 
25,096,000 
23,975,070 

316,359 
320,220 
279,780 
413,316 
602,827 
659,610 
752,880 
719,252 

4,335,780,  .262 
8,250,800  .619 
4,291,560  .417 
4,518,616  .315 
8,091,164        .  403 
7,151,462!  .325 
10,108,278j  .403 
11,473,784  .479 

13.71 
25.77 
15.34 
10.93 

1  I 

8.72|  a6.85 
20.64|  b4.14 

13.90|  

10.51|   

13.42|   

10.841  

13.43|  

15.951   

I 

113 
268 
181 
,  137 
175 
141 
175 
207 

135,474,830 

4,064,244 

58,221,444 

.402|  14.33 

13.39 

i        .  ... 
174 

1862-66. ..  . 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87.... 
1888-94.  ..  . 

1876-78. . . . 
1893-95. ..  . 

1862  ' 

1895  

10,545,312 
17,535,000 
26,173,040 
37,111,408 
44,110,070 

316,359 
526,050 
785,191 
1,113,342 
1,323;302 

4,335,780  .  262|  13.71 
11,334,510 1        .542|  21.54 

8,648,380|       .315|  11.01 

15,098,872        .  407|  

18,803,902  .428|  

8.72 
18.08 
10.51 
13.56 
14.21 



1  

113 
235 
137 
176 
185 

9,277,200 
35,978,571 

278,316 
1,079,357 

3,213.616 
9,095,637 

.323 
.253 

11.55 

11.2,6 
8.43 



146 
110 

2,703,926 
2,216,000 
23,991,036 

81,118 
66,480 
719,731 

675,981 
576,160 
3,358,745 

 1 

.172| 
.2311 
.140| 
I 

83.3 
8.67 

 r~~i 

7'.m 

4.67 

75 
100 
61 

318 


STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  X.  (a).— Continued. 
NEBRASKA. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


398,306 
1,727,000 
2,538,000 
6,600,000 
6,941,632 
15,005,1241 
21,514,000 
14,747,612 


69,471,674 


398,306 
3,990,000 
9,176,750 
24,081,006 
31,825,612 

4,650,000 
15,368,179 


Tons. 


11,949 
51,810 
76,140 
198,000 
208,249 
450,154 
645,420 
442,428 


2,084,150 


11,949 
119,700 
275,303 
722,430 
954,768 


139,500 
461,045 


Total 
Value 


Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


542,116 
1,109,280 
1,221,870 
1,821,000 
3,604,356 
5,023,284[ 
9,697,042 
11,554,283 


34,573,231; 


542,116; 
2,047,900 
3,204,567 

10,100,203! 

18,678,445; 


1,450,500! 
8,175,453 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


.510 

.432| 

.2631 

.519j. 

.3351. 

.451|. 

.783|. 


45.37 
21.41 
16.05 
9.20 


Percent- 
ages, a 


27.68| 
17.01| 
14.381 
8.76| 
17.31| 
11.16 
15.02 
26.12 


.488|  16.59 

45.37 
17.11 
11.64 


16.28 


.830 
.431 
.337 
.419 
.587 

.304| 
.532!. 


27.681 
14.37 
11.24 
13.98 
19.56 


10.40 


10.14 
17.73 


a3.51 
D2.14 


958,000 
7,994,373 


28,740 
239,831 


268,240 
2,398,3121 


.248| 
.3001. 


9.33 


8.28 
10.00 


KANSAS. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 

1875-  78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 

1887-  90. 
1891-94. 

1862-94. 

1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 

1888-  94. 

1876-  78. 
1893-95. 


1862 
1872 
1895 


1,485,626 
5,803,000 
11,365,000 
17,505,000 
14,796,217 
26,518,520 
30,980,000i 
18,209,474| 


44,569| 
174,090 
340,950 
525,150 
443,887 
795,556 
929,400 
546,284 


1126,662,837 


3,799,886 


1,485,6261 
16,052,000 
26,795,700 
39,567,037 
42,762,474 

fl3,025,000 
16,973,9771 


44,569 
481,560 
803,871 
1,187,011 
1,282,875 


390,750 
509,219 


354,960 
3,797,000 
7,869,240 


10,649 
113,910 
236,077 


1,524,140 
3,567,120 
8,046,540 
7,833,760 
12,070,537 
14,018,231 
17,698,606 
13,409,402 


78,168,336 


1,524,140 
10,363,740 
15,541,693 
24,129,65 
26,609,108 


6,624,160 
10,009,782 


.652 
.495 
.630 
.4231 
.816 
.529 
.571 
.7361 


34.201 
20.49] 
23.60| 
14.92 


.597|  20.57 


.652| 
.551| 
.561| 
.610|. 
.622|. 


34.20 
21.52 
19.33 


.496| 
.590|. 


16.951 


173,931 
1,594,740 
3,305,081 


.338| 
.3731 
.420|. 


16.33| 
14.001 


21.75| 
16.51| 
20.99 
14.10 
27.19 
17.62 
19.04 
24.55 


19.90 


21.75 
18.38 
18.71 
20.33 
20.74 


 1- 

16.531 
19.66| 


11.25| 
12.42| 
14.001 


a6.40 
1)2.47 


175 

133 
169 
114 
219 
142 
153 
198 


160 


175 
148 
151 
164 
167 

133 
158 

91 
100 
113 
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TABLE  X.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  potatoes  grown  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  together  with  the  total  product  of  potatoes  in  said  states  in  bushels 
and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and 
its  average  home  or  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


1862.  | 

1863.  | 
1864.1 

1865.  | 

1866.  | 

1867.  | 
1868, 
1869 
1870. 
1871. ! 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877.| 
1878.1 
1879.] 
1880.  | 
1881.1 
1SS2. | 
1883. 1 
1884.| 
1885.1 
1886.1 
1887.1 
1888.1 
1889.1 
1890.  | 
1891'.  | 

1892.  | 

1893.  | 
1894. 1 
1895.1 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


308,638 
355.082 
292,220 
274,982 
308,788 
379,240 
373,369 
391,342 
562,638 
532,456 
578,903 
612,622 
620,262 
669,580 
739,203 
811,173 
818,800 
844,900 
863,010 
935,510 
985,&32| 
1,044,895| 
1,054,087! 
1,072,503| 
1,076,382| 
1,118,2771 
1,211,715| 


35,018,024| 
29,072,527| 
24,786,791| 
32,370,4881 
26,549,3541 
31,897,000! 
,32,460,0001 
45,700,0001 
42,921,  OCp  | 
45,276,0001 
48,228,0001 
37,386,0001 
39,270,0001 
77,505,0001 
55,506,0001 
71,884,0001 
62,264,4001 
78,642,5001 
76,507,8201 
47,172,3381 
77,760,S  »00  i 
95,207,7381 
89,266,000! 
88,697,0001 
72,389,0901 
54,062,000] 
94,921,0001 


1,050,541 
872,176 
743,604 
971,114 
796,481 
956,910 
973,800 
1,371,000 
1,287,630 
1,358,280 
1,446,840 
1,121,580 
1,178,100 
2,325,150 
1,665,180 
2,156,520 
1,867,932 
2,359,275 
2,295,235 
1,415,170 
2,333,097 
2,858,032 
2,677,980 
2,660,910 
2,171,670 
1,621,860 
2,847,630 


Gold. 


12,981,825 
17,031.168 
23,384,510 
17,056,699 
18,124,282 
28,766,960 
23,578,7001 
20,773,000 
28,747,930 
29,327,800 
22,411,520 
32,395,070 
27,167,340 
24,199,850 
32,099,300 
29,123,960 
25,754,696 
32,908,795 
34,866,6771 
44,899,457 
35,644,963 
34,475,307 
28,806,420 
35,925,428 
31,008,870 
38,872,540 
33,155,984| 


8,944,477! 
10,951,041| 
10,S27,028| 
12,178,4831 
13,466,342| 
20,769,745| 
17,377,502| 
17,116,9521 
25,959,381 
26,893,593 
19,879,018 
29,058,377 
24,151,765 
21,441,067 
30,205,441 
28,687,101: 
25,754,696 


Average 
Value  Per 
Bushel  in 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 


8.51 
12.55 
14.56 
12.54| 
16.91| 
21.711 
17.84| 
12.49| 
20.16| 
19.801 
13.74| 
25.91| 
20. 50 1 

9.22| 
18.14| 
13.30| 
13.79| 
13.95| 
15.19| 
31.72| 
15.281 
12.06| 
10.761 
13.50| 
14.28| 
23.97| 
11.64] . 
 I 


37.9 
58.6 
94.3 
52.7 
68.3 
90.1 
72.6 
45.5 
67.0 
64.8 
46.5 
86.7 
69.2 
31.2 
57.8 
40.5 
41.4 


25.5 
37.7 
43.7 
37.6 
50.7 
65.1 
53.5 
37.5 
60.5 
59.4 
41.2 
77.7 
61.5 
27.7 
54.4 
39.9 
41.4 
41.8 
45.6 
95.2 
45.8 
36.2 
32.3 
40.5 
42.8 
71.9 
34.9 


62-66! 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 
79-82 
83-86 
87-90 
91-941 


62-66| 
67-731 
74-80] 
81-87! 
88-94! 


62-94| 
67-94| 


1,383,975| 
1,466,678] 
1,588,912! 


84,724,3901 
74,005,6321 
148,909,239| 


2,541,731 
2,220,169 
4,467,277 


1,539,710 
1,706,589 
2,344,243 
3,038,756| 
3,629,252| 
4,247,867| 
4,659,984| 
5,701,306| 


147,797,184| 
152,978,0001 
170,160,0001 
267,159,4001 
280,092,5581 
345,619,7381 
297,966,000! 
317,460,0441 


4,433,916 
4,589,340 
5,104,800 
8,014,782 
8,402,777 
10,368,592 
8,938,980 
9,523,801 


1,539,7101 
3,430,570] 
5,366,9281 
7,287,4861 
9,243,013 


147, 
283, 
461, 
524, 
561, 


797,1841 
868,000| 
579,720i 
623,9761 
364,0441 


4,433,916 
8,516,040 
13,847,392 
15,738,719 
16,840,921 


26,867,707 
25,327,997 


1,979, 
1,831, 


232,924| 
435,7401 


59,376,988 
54,943,072 


50.939,448! 
41,045,6351 
33,376,1261 , 


20.04| 
18.49| 
7.471 


60.1 
55.5 
22.5 


88,578,484| 
101,866,590| 
111,301,7301 
111,177,806 
148,319,892 
130,216,025 
144,057.048 
183,970,167 


50,367,3711 
81,223,580| 
99,982,7531 
106,088,3051 

 I 

 I 


12.71! 
17.70| 
19.59| 
13.24] 
17.651 
12.56| 
16.11! 
19.321 


5S->.9 
66.6 
65.4 
41.6 


38.1 
53.1 
58.8 
39.7 
53.0 
37.7 
48.3 
58.0 


88,578,484| 
186,000,9801 
206,120,618| 
249,632,9851 
289,154,675| 


56,367,3711 
157,054,5681 
198,015,542| 


12.71| 
18.441 
14.301 
15.86| . 
17.171 . 


59.9| 
65.5 
44.7 


38.1 

55.3 
42.9 
47.6 
51.5 


1,019,487,7421 

930,999,258] 


959,225,141| 
893,857,7701 


16.09| 
16.27] 


51.6| 

50.9] 


48.0 
48.8 


67-78| 
79-86| 
87n94| 


7,089,588 
7,877,119 
10,361,290 


590, 
625, 
615, 


297,4001 
712,296| 
426,0441 


17,708,922 
18,771,369 
18,462,781 


324,316,126! 
278,535,9171 
328.027,215! 


287,294,6381 


10.^1 
14.34| . 
17.761 . 


54.9| 


48.7 
44.5 
53.2 
48.7 
53.0 
47.7 
47.6 
49.6 
44.6 
40.7 


67-78| 
79-82| 
83-94| 


7,089,588| 
3,629,2521 
14,609,157| 


590, 
280. 
961. 


297,400| 
092,5581 
045,7821 


17,7018,922 
8,402,777 
28,831,373 


;S24,;546,126| 
148,0^9,892] 
458,243,240 


287,294,6381 
 I 


16.22| 
17.651 
15.891 


54.9 


67-80] 
81-94| 
76-78 
£3-95| 


8,797,498]       745,447,720|  22,363,432 


392,121,598|  355,070,1101  15.88]  52.6| 


16,5o0,499 
2,369,176 
4,439,565 


1,085,988,0201 
189,654,4001 
307,639,261] 


32,579,640 
5,689,632 
9,229,177 


538,787,660| . 
86,977,956| 
125,361,2091 


84,647,2381 


16.54! . 
14.88! 
13.58! 


4~>. 
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TABLE  X.  (c). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  potatoes  raised 
in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index 
numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Average  Values  Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

Simple 
Division. 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

£  a  » 

Corresponding  to  Column— 

Average 
of 
Index. 
Num- 
bers for 

Ten 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 

(1) 

Per 
Ton. 

Per 
Bushel. 

o  «  ?  5 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

Import- 
ance. 

m 



1862-66...  . 
1867-70. . . . 
1871-74. . . . 
1875-78. . .  . 

1879-82  

1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94. . .  . 

$12.71 
17.70 
19.59 
13.24 
17.65 
12.56 
16.11 
19.32 

$13.67 
17.59 
19.32 
13.20 
17.89 
12.50 
16.28 
19.66 

0.410 

.528 
.580 
.396 
.537 
.375 
.488 
.590 

10.53 
13.98 
11.60 
10.76 
14.40 
9.81 
11.24 
16. 6G 

93 
129 
142 

96 
128 

93 
117 
141 

100 
129 
142 

97 
131 

92 
120 
144 

110 
146 
121 
112 
150 
102 
116 
174 

132 
154 
154 
107 
154 
114 
137 
180 

89 
123 
140 

97 
129 

92 
128 
139 

1862-66. . .  . 

1874-80  . .  . 
1881-87. . . . 
1888-94. . .  . 

12.71 
18.44 
14.30 
15.86 
17.17 

13.67 
18.21 
14.23 
15.87 
17.00 

.410 
.546 
.427 
.476 
.510 

10.53 
12.58 
10.39 
12.98 
14.71 

93 
134 
104 
115 
125 

100 
134 
105 
117 
125 

110 
131 
109 
135 
153 

132 
152 
128 
136 
151 

89 
129 
104 
119 
129 

1862-94. . .  . 

16.00 

16.00 

.480 

13.52 

116 

118 

141 

138 



117 



1876-78. . . . 

14.88 
13.58 

14.19 
13.77 

.426 
.413 

12.57 
11.59 

108|  104 
99 1  101 

131 
121 

118 
122 


110 
97 

1862  

8.51 

8.87 

.266 

6.85 

62 

65 

72 

1  68 

60 

1872  

13.74 

13.61 

.408 

9.56 

100 

100 

100  100 

100 

1895  

7.47 

8.22 

.247 

7.00 

54 

60 

73 

59 

1  72 

*Ooinputed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  X.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  potatoes 
raised  in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value 
of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and 
ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers  showing  the  percentage 
which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  was  of  the  average  gold 
value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

NEW  YORK. 


Years. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894, 
1895. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


-I- 


33,059,235| 

29,753,393 

29,753,312 

30,249,200 

31,156,676 

24,925,000 

25,340,000 

28,500,000 

25,121,000 

26,377,000 

23,739,000 

24,925,000 

25,423,000 

35,000,000 

23,000,000 

39,300,000 

18,135,600 

38,407,200 

32,571,900 

20,143,914 

30,618,749 

38,472,768 

33,904,000 

19,906,000 

27,1*95,000 

23,327,0001 

29,688,000| 


991,777 
892,602 
892,599 
907,476 
934,700 
947,750 
760,200 
855,000 
753,630 
791,310 
712,170 
747,750 
762,690 

1,050,000 
690,000 

1,179,000 
544,068 

1,152,216 
977,157 
604,317 
918,563 

1,154,183 

1,017,120 
599,880 
839,850| 
699,810| 
890,610! 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


12,562,509 
14,876,696 
19,637,186 
18,754,504 
21,498,106 
22,432,500 
19,258,400 
14,535,000 
16,328,650 
12,660,960 
14,955,570 
13,459,500 
14,491,110 
12,600,000 
18,400,000 
18,506,000 
14,689,836 
13,826,592  j 
13,680,198! 
17,525,205 
18,677,437 
15,'004,380; 
13,222,560 
8,998,290 
11,477.950 
14,462,740, 
11,281,592! 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


.262 
322 
.305 
.443 
.513 
.650 
.560 
.420 
.587 
.440 
.559| 
.485 
.503 
.319 
.753 
.414 
.810 
.360 
.420 
.870 
.610 
.390 
.390 
.450 
.410 
.620 
.380 


12.66 
16.66 
22.00 
20.66 
23.00 
30.00 
25.33 
17.00 
21.67 
16.00 
21.00] 
18.00 
19.00 
12.00 
26.67 
14.00 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nos. 


8.73 
10.72 
10.18 
14.75 
17.09 
21.66 
18.67 
14.01 
19.56| 
14.67| 
18.63| 
16.15 
16.76 
10.63 
25.09 
13.79 
27.00 
12.00 
14.00 
29.00 
20.33 
13.00 
13.00| 
15.00| 
13.671 
20.67 
12.67| 
 I 


25,010,370 
29,162,056 
51,749,350 


750,311 
874,862 
1,552,481 


13,755,704 
13,997,787 
11,902,351 


.550 
.480 
.230 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


153,971,816 
103,886,000 
100,464,000 
115,435,600 
121,741,763 
120,367,768 
106,030,000 
108,344,852 


4,619,154 
3,116,580 
3,013,920 
3,463,068 
3,652,253 
3,611,033 
3,180,900 
3,250,346 


87,329,001 
72,554,550 
55,567,140 
62,195,836 
63,709,432 
48,703,180 
51,488,664 
55,506,982 


18.33| 
16.00| 
7.66| 


.368 
.560 
.496 
.513 
.523 
.405 
.486 
.512 


1862-66, 
1867-73. 
18*4-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1153,971,816 
178,927,000 
211,837,700 

|194,457,431| 
191,047,852 


4,619,154 
5,367,810 
6,355,131 
5,833,723 
5,731,436 


87,329,001 
113,630,580 
104,193,7361 
99,368,562 
92^532,906 


.368 
.527 
.463 
.511 
.484 


1862-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


930,241,799|  27,907,254  497,054,785 
I 


80,435,6001 
105,921,776| 


2,413,0681  49,595,836 
3,177,653|  39,655,842 


1862... 
1872.... 
1895... 


33,059,2351  991,777 
23,739,000  712,170 
51,749,350|  1,552,481 
 1  


12,562,509 
14,955,570 
11,902,351 


.475 


.601 
.374 


.260 
.559 
.230 


18.90 
23.28 
18.43 
17.96 


12.27 
18.33 
16.53 
17.10 
17.44 
13.50 
16.19 
17.07 


18.90 
21.16 
16.40 


17.80 


20.55 


12.67 
21.00 


12.27 
17.52 
15.75 
17.04 
16.13 


15.85 


1-57.79 
b-6.98 


 1 

20.04| 
12.48| 


8.73 
18.63 
7.67 
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TABLE  X.  (d).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 

Total,  Pe 
Bushels. 

ODUCT  IN 

Tons. 

Total 
Value  iu 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Aver 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

&.GE  VaLL 

Dollars. 

Perr 
Cur'ncy. 

E  IN 

ron. 
Gold. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74   .  .  . 

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  .  .  . 

lao  t  -vju  

1891-94  

69,545,306 
50,063,000 
42,735,000 
41,511,000 
55.622.400 
60,828,440 
53,962,000 
56,716,656 

2,086,359 
1,501,890 
1,282,050 
1,245,330 
1,668,672 
1,824,853 
1,618,860 
1,701,500 



51,302,921. 
41,103,960 
27,670,850 
23,002,700 
30,517,420 
26,812,713 
27,990,240 
33,235,578 

.469 
.657 
.585 
.532 
.549 
.441 
.519 
.586 

24.56 
27.37 
21.59 
18.47 

15.64 
21.91 
19.49 
17.74 
18.29 
14.70 
17.29 
19.53 

a-26.77 
b-6.98 

84 

J-l<5 

104 
95 
98 
79 
93 

103 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

69,545,306 
83,575,000 
81,683,920 
96,176,920 
100,002,656 

2,086,359 
2,507,250 
2,450,517 
2,885,308 
3,000,080 

51,302,921 
61,488,640 
43,218,336 
51,873,867 
53,752,618 

.469 
.618 
.505 
.539 
.538 

24.56 
24.52 
17.64 

15.64 
20.59 
16.85 
17.98 
17.92 

84 
110 
90 
97 
96 

96 

1862-94  .... 

430,983,802|  12,929,514 

261,636,382 

.536 

20.24 

17.88|   

.  ...i   

1876-78..... 
1893-95  

29,261,000 
51,551,556 

877,830 
1,546,547 

17,857,700 
23,111,893 

.595 
.448 

20.34 

19.83 
14.94 

107 
80 

1862  

1872  

14,609,335|  438,280 
11,161,0001  334,830 
23,193,2281  695,797 
1 

|  7,304,667 
7,031,430 
6,494,104 

.340 
.559 
.280 

16.67 
21.00 

11.49 
18.63 
9.33 

62 
100 

53 

1895  

KENTUCKY. 


1862-66.  .  .  .| 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

1 

4,437,5891  133,128 
7,286,000  |  218,580 
6,961,000|  208,830 
8.280,000  248,400 
7,954,7361  238,642 
14,825,600|  444,768 
11,050,000|  331,500 
11,327,764|  339,833 

3,839,305  .627 
4,914,280  .532 
4,923,2101  .630 
3,849,300'  .440 
4,695,132        .  590 
6,022,104!  .406 
7.106,054!  .643 
6;343,548  .560 

28.84 
22.48 
23.57 
15.49 
19.67 

20.89 
17.72 
21.08 
14.65 
19.67 
13.53 
21.43 
18.66 

a-4.48 
b-2.60 

 1 

122 
103 
123 

81 
115 

76 
125 
109 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

4,437,589 
13,292.000 
12,766,000 
21,546,336 
20,080,764 

133,123 
398,760 
382,980 
646,390 
602,423 

3,839,305  .627 
8,892,040 !  .559 
6,561,240,  .488 
10,857,256:  .504 
11,543,092  [  .575 

28.84 
22.30 
17.13 

20.89 
18.64 
16.28 
16.80 
19.16 

122 
109 
95 
98 
112 

1862-94  

72,122,689 

2,163,681 

41,692,933  .539 

19.26 

17.96 

105 

1876-78  

1893-95  

6,630,000 
9,572,066 

189,900 
287,162 

3,040,800 
4,695,966 

.468 
.491 

91 

95 

 1—  

1895  

2,145,666  64,350 
3,908,184|  117,245 
1 

1,244,100 

1,524,192 

.515 
.390 

19.33 

!  

13.00 

76 
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Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


1,592,166 
5,254,000 
4,564,000 
5,490,800 
6,196,126 
S,906,428 
8,480,000| 
11, 161, 360  i 

1,592,166| 
8,750,0001 
9,208,950 
14,346,404 
17,747,360 


47,765* 
157,620 
136,920 
164,724 
185,884 
267,193 
254,400 
334,8401 


1,050,830 
3,673,080 
3,176,480 
2,936,600 
3,844,764 
4,752,739 
4,657,050 
6,314,860 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'encyi  Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nob. 


47,765 
262,500 
276,269 
430,392 
582,420 


.4901 
.559! 
.627 
.512 
.620 
.534 
.549 
.567 


22.00 
23.30 
23.20 
17.83! 


16.35 
18.63 
20.89 
17.06 
20.68 
17.78 
18.31 
18.901 


a-3.21 
b-3.58 


1,050,830 
6,166,040 
4,964,769 
S,40S,194 
9,816,570 


51,644,880  1,549,346 


4,280,800 
8,612,005 


128,428 
258,360 


30,406,403 


2,307,400 
4,309,334 


.490 
.593 
.517 
.586 
.553 


.561 


.526 
.500 


22.001 
23.49 
17.97 


16.35] 
19.781 
17.22| 
19.54| 
18.44| 

19.63  18.69| 


17.97 


17.52| 
16.68| 


1,080,000 
3,031,3251 


32,400 
90,940 


777,600 
1,151,904 


.639 
.380 


24.00 


21.29| 
12.67| 


GEORGIA. 


1862-66   ,  .  . 

1867-70 

1871-74 

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86 

258,221|  7,747 
1,225,0001  36,750 
790,000|  23,700 
685,050|  20,551 
1,453,0761  43,592 
2,348,348|  70,450 
2,248,000|  67,440 
1,647,828|  49,435 

198,830 
1,478,420 
984,490 
725,444 
1,275,707 
2,229,643 
2,023,276 
1,441,196 

.650 
.964 
1.122 
1.013 
.878 
.950 
.900 
.875 

25.66 
40.24 
41.54 
35.30 

21.65 
32.12 
37.39 
33.77 
29.27 
31.65 
30.00 
29.15 

1878-90 

1891-94  

1862-66  , 

1867-73  

1874-80 

1881-87  

1888-94   ,  . 

258,221|          7,747|  198,830 
1,856,0001        55,680|  2,289,600 
1,605,650|        48,169|  1,739,714 
3,525,824|       105,7741  3,101,790 
3,409,828|       102,2951  3,027,072 

.650 
1.040 
1.041 
.880 
.888 

25.66 
41.11 
49.56 

21.65 
34.67 
34.69 
29.33 
29.59 

1862-94 

10,655,523|  319,665 

10,357,006 

.929 

32.40 

30.96 

1876-78 
1893-95  

 1  

345,050!  10,351 
1,187,980|  35,639 

317,446 
979,085 

.897 
.724 

30.67 

29.90 
27.47 



 1  

1872  

202,000  6,060 
364,066  10,922 
1 

'256,540 
258,487 

1.127 
.710 

42.33 

37.55 
23.67 

1895  

a-0.66 

58 

b-1.11 

85 

94 
89 

78 

84 

80 

78 

58 

92 

92 

78 

78 

82 

79 

73 

32i 
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TEXAS. 


Years. 


1862-66.. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78.. 
1879-82., 
1883-86., 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


250,822| 
1,443,000 

971,000 
2,098,800 
1,826,620 
2,278,900 
2,574,000 
3,681,816 


1862-66.. 
1867-73. 
1874-80.. 
1881-87.. 
1888-94, . 


7,525 
43,290 
29,130 
62,961 
34,799 
68,367 
77,220 
110,454 


250,822 
2,181,000 
3,3*)5.460| 
3,628,860 
5,66S,816 


1862-94  |  15,124,958 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


,|  1,698,800 
|  3,116,990 


1862. 
1872. 
1S95. 


7,525 
65,430 
101,864 
108,866 
170,064 


453,749 


50,964 
93,510 


175,575 
1,891,070 
1,673,670 
2,001,232 
1,992,237 
2,079,645, 
2,130,608 
3,702,304 


175,575 
3,217,570 
3,607,504 
3,352,820 
5,292,872 


15,646,341 


1,513,232 
2,846,496 


.520 
1.044 
1.548 

.910 
1.090 

.913 

.828 
1.001 


.520 
1.151 
1.021 
.924 
.934 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


.989 


.869 
.913 


Gold. 


23.33 
38.07 
57.45 
31.78 


23.33 
45.48 
35.40 


29.69| 


Percent- 
ages. 


17.34 
34.82 
51.59| 
30.32| 
36.36| 
30.42| 
27.59| 
33.65| 


17.34 
38.37 
34.03 
30.79 
31.12 


33.92|  32.96| 


28.95| 
30.441 


a-0.94 
b-0.87 


Index 
Nos. 


270,OOO| 
1,276,0821 


8,100|  510,300 
38,282  |  995,344 


63.00 


780 


55.88| 
26.00| 


100 
47 


CALIFORNIA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


|  1,298,470| 

|  6,365,O00| 

|  9,065,000 

|  15,077,600 

|  18,663,598 

|  19,653,906 

|  19,024,000 

I  9,928,720 


1862-66. 
1S67-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


I  1,298,470 
|  12,742,000 
|  27,515,500 
I  3,'\f37,604 
23,882,720 


1862-94. 


38, 
190, 
271. 
452. 
559, 
589, 
570, 
297! 


954 
950 
950 
328 

617 
720 

2 


38, 
382, 
825, 
1,009, 
716, 


805,054 l 
5,556,570 
9,036,750 
13,300,048. 
13,351,783 1 
12,223,9671 
11,198,478' 
4,936,502; 


9541 
260 

5 

128 

4:- 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872 . 
1895. 


99,076,294|    2,972,289  70,409,152 


805,054 
11,609,640 
23,391,443 
21,357,935 
13,245,080 


11,577,600| 
6,852,7851 
-I- 


1,298,474| 
1,900,000| 
|  1,888,4251 


347,328  10,010,048 
205,583  3,374,695 


38,954 
57,000 
56,653 


805,054 
2,147,000 
906,444 


.6101 
.S13| 
.997| 
.883| 
.6621 
.622' 
.588 
.497 
 [. 

.310| 
.911| 
.8501 
.635  . 
.5551 


.701| 


.620] . 
1.002  . 
.480| . 


.865   | 

.493   | 


I 

20.33| 
29.09| 
33.22| 
29.42| 
22.06| 
20.72| 
19.61| 
16.56| 


10.33| 
30.37| 
28.34| 
21.17| 
18.49| 
-I 


23.38| 


28.82| 
16.42| 


20.67| 
33.40| 
16.001 


a-6.15 
b-3.98 


30 
89 
100 
88 
66 
60 
59 
50 


30 
90 
85 
63 
55 


70 


49 


100 

48 
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TABLE  X.  (e). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  potatoes  raised 
in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its 
average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  bushel  and  ton,  together  with 
the  index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons- 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy.|  Gold. 
I 


Index 
Nos. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
18S3-86. 
1887-00. 
1801-04. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80.. 
1881-87.. 
1888-04.. 


1862-04. 
1867-94. 


1867-78. 
1870-86. 
1887-04. 


1867-78. 
1870-82. 
1883-04. 


1867-80. 
1881-04. 


1876-78. 
1803-05. 


231,354,300 
175,522,000 
165,550,000 
188,578,850 
213,458,310 
229,200,300 
203,368,000 
202,808,006 


231,354,300 
301,323,000 
348,013,180 
367,310,379 
361,839,996 


1,600,849,945 
1,378,495,555 


529,650,850 
442,667,709 
406,176,996 


529,650,850 
213,458,319 
635,386,386 


649,336,180 
729,159,375 


6,940,632 
5,265,660 
4,966,500 
5,657,365 
6,403,750 
6,876,281 
6,101,040 
6,084,270 


144,701,516 
131,171,930 
103,032,590 
108,011,160 
110,386,475 
102,823,991 
106,594,370 
111,480,970 


.406 
.5i>3 
.565 
.551 
.559 
.450 
.528 
.550 


20.  S6 
24.91 
20.75 
19.09 


6,940,632  144,701,516 
0,030,690  207,204,110 
10,440,395  187,676,742 
11,019,581  j  198,320.424 
10,855,200!  189,210,210 


.406 
.579 
.519 

540 
.523 


20.80 
22.93 
17.98 


13.54 
19.95 
18.82 
19.0'.) 
18.64 
14.95 
17.47 
18.32 


13.54 
19.29 
17.30 
18.00 
17.43 


48,295,498  927,203,002 
41,354,866,782,501,486 


.520 
.539 


19.20 
18.9 


15,889,525  342,215,680 
13,280,031  222,210,466 
12,185,310  218,075,340 


15,889,525 
6,403,750 
19,061,591 


134,228,8501 
186,815,158| 


19,480,085 
21,874,781 

4,017,869 
5,604,454 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


38,967,044 
40,497,000 
85,410,660 


1,469,011 
1,214,910 
2,562,320 


.571 
.502 
.537 


21.54 


17.32 
17.05 


10.03 
16.73 
17.90 


342,215,680 
119,386,475 
320,899,331 


.571 
.560 
.505 


394,970,852 
387,530,634 


.547 
.531 


84,642,462 
78,973,311 


.617 
.423 


20,672,230 
26,922,540 
23,232,826 


.372 
.596 

972 


21.54| 


20.28 


21.07 


19.03 
18.64 
16.84 


18.22 
17.72 


20.60 
14.09 


14.07 
22.16 


9.87 
19.83 
9.07 


68 
100 
95 
96 
94 
75 
88 
92 


87 
90 

96 
84 
90 


06 
94 
85 


104 
71 


50 
100 
46 
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TABLE  X.  (f). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  potatoes  raised 
in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been 
obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division. 

(1) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

Hgo 

Corresponding  to  Column— 

Average 
of  Index 
Numbers 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



for 
Seven 
States. 

- 

Impor- 
tance. 
(«) 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bus. 

1S62-66. . . . 
1867-70. . . . 
1871-74. . . . 

1875-78  

1879-82. . . . 
1883-86. . .  . 

1887-90  

1891-94. . .  . 

13.54 
19.95 
18.82 
19.09 
18.64 
14.95 
17.47 
18.32 

13.68 
20.18 
19.16 
18.15 
18.41 
14.68 
17.20 
18.06 

.410 
.605 
.575 
.545 
.552 
.440 
.516 
.542 

8.24 
11.66 
9.30 
8.37 
11.69 
7.37 
8.94 
12.06 

68 
100 
95 
96 
94 
75 
88 
92 

67 

102 
i  95 
91 
92 
73 
86 
90 

97 
138 
109 

99 
138 

87 
106 
142 

67 

89 
100 
83 
87 
74 
83 
83 

72 
102 
95 
91 
91 
73 
84 
95 



1862-66. . . . 
1867-73. . , . 
1874-80. . . . 
1881-87. . .  . 
1888-94. . .  . 

,13.54 
19.29 
17.30 
18.00 
17.43 

13.68 
19.49 
17.18 
17.80 
17.19 

.410 
.585 
.515 
.534 
.516 

8.24 
10.20 
18.23 
10.59 
12.33 

68 
97 
87 
91 

88 

67 
97 

85 
89 
85 

97 
120 
215 
125 
146 

67 

94 
84 
82 
81 

72 
98 
85 
88 
85 



1862-94. . .  . 

17.32 

17.32 

.520 

7.20 

87 

86|  85 

i 

84 

86 

1876-78. . . . 
1893-95. . . . 

20.60 
14.09 

20.39 
13.96 

.612 
.419 

10.27 

9. 28 

104 
71 

100 
70 

121 
109 

86 
71 

100 
78 

1862  

1872  

1895  

9.871  11.27 
19.86  20.23 
9.07  9.30 
1 

.338 
.606 
.279 

7.27 
8.46 

6.40 

1 

50 
100 
46 

56 
100 
46 

86 
100 
75 

56 
100 

55 

63 
100 
46 

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  X.  (g). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  bushels  and  tons  of  the  potatoes  raised 
in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the 
same  in  currency,  and  its  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  bushel 
and  ton,  together  with  the  index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872 
having  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Nos. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Per 
Bushel, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

1 

Cur'ncy.l  Gold. 
I 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

379,151,574 
328,500,000 
335,710,000 
455,718,250 
493,550,877 
574,829,128 
501,334,000 
520,269,040 

11,374,54S 
9,855,000 
10,071,300 
13,672,147 
14,806,527 
17,244,873 
15,040,020 
15,608,071 

233,280,000 
233,038,520 
214,334  320 
219',188',966 
267,706,367 
233,040,016 
250,651,418 
295,451,137 

.397 
.567 
.576 
.461 
.542 
.405 
.500 
.568 

20.51 
23.65 
21.28 
16.03 

13.22 
18.90 
19.21 
15.36 
18.08 
13.51 
16.67 
18.93 

80 
114 
116 

93 
109 

82 
101 
115 

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

379,151,574 
585,191,000 
809,59-2,900 
891,943,355 
923,204,040 

11,374,548 
•17,555,730 
24,287,787 
26,758,300 
27,696,121 

233,280,000 
393,29-1.090 
393,797,360 
447,953,409 
478,364,885 

.397 
.566 
.468 
.502 
.518 

20.51 
22.40 
16.21 

13.22 
18.88 
15.59 
16.74 
17.27 

80 
114 

94 
101 
104 

1888-94  .-  

1867-94  

3,589,082,869 
3,209,931,295 

107,672,486 
96,297,938 

1,946,690,744 
1,713,410,744 

.498 
.510 

18.08 
17.79 

16.60 
16.99 

100 
103 

1867-78  

1879-86  

1,119,948,250 
1,068,380,005 
1,021,603,040 

33,598,447 
32,051,400 
30,648,091 

666,561,786 
500.746,383 
546,102,555 

.526 
.469 
.534 

19.84 

17.55 
15.62 
17.82 

106 
94 
108 

1887-94  

1867-78  

1879-82  

1,119,948,250 
493,550,877 
1,596,432,168 

33,598,447 
14,806,527 
47,892,964 

666,561,786 
267,706,367 
779,142,571 

.526 
.542 
.488 

19.84 

17.55 
18.08 
16.27 

106 
109 
98 

1883-94  

1867-80  

1881-94  

1,394,784,000 
1,815,147,395 

41,843,517 
54,454,421 

787,092,450 
926,318,294 

.509 
.513 

18.81 

16.97 
17.01 

103 
103 

1876-78  

1893-95  

323,883,250 
494,454,419 

9,707,501 
14,833,631 

171,620,418 
204,334,520 

.517 
.413 

17.68 

17.25 
13.78 

104 
83 

1862  

1872  

1895  

73,985,068 
88,725,000 
234,319,899 

2,519,552 
2,661,750 
7,029,597 

33,654,055 
49,334,060 
56,608,952 

.279 
.496 
.242 

13.36 
18.53 

9.30 
16.53 
8.05 

56 
100 
49 
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TABLE  X.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  potatoes  raised 
in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and 
index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 

Average  Values  Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division. 
(1) 

Method  for  Cor- 
recting Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report.  (2) 

3  n  J? 

B  SF« 

H  5  « 

60     ^  co 
£  60 

Corresponding  to  Column 

Average 
of  Index 
Numbers 
for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, 
(a) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Bus. 

1862-66. .  . . 
1867-70. . . . 
1871-74. . . . 
1875-78. . . . 
1  879-82. . . . 
1883-86. . . . 
1SS7-90. . . . 
1891-94. . .  . 

$13.22 
18.90 
19.21 
15.36 
18.08 
13.51 
16  67 
18.93 

$13.68 
18.88 
19.24 
15.67 
18.15 
13.59 
16.74 
18.86 



$0,410 
.566 
.577 
.470 
.545 
.408 
.502 
.566 

$9.40 
12.  SO 
10.45 

9.56 
13.00 

8.58 
10.10 
14.36 

80 
114 
116 

93 
109 

82 
101 
115 

80 
111 
114 

91 
107 

80 

98 
111 

101 
137 
112 
103 
140 
92 
109 
155 

105 
127 
132 

97 
127 

98 
115 
128 

110 
115 

93 
105 

82 
105 
115 

1862-66.. .  . 
1867-73. . . . 
1874-80. . .  . 
1881-87... . 
1888-94.... 

13.22 
18.88 
15.59 
16.74 
17.27 

13.68 
18.85 
15.70 
16.83 
17.09 

.410 
.566 
.471 
.505 
.513 

9.40 
11.40 

9.31 
11.76 
13.02 

80 
114 

94 
101 
104 

80 
111 
91 
98 
102 

101 
112 
100 
127 
140 

105 
128 
110 
113 
123 

77 
111 

94 
102 
107 

1862-94. . .  . 

16.60 

16.60 

.499 

10.36 

100 

98 

111 

116 

105 

1876-78. . . . 
1893-95. . .  . 

17.25 
13.78 

17.29 
13.86 

.519 
.416 

11.41 
10.44 

104 

83 

"  102 
81 

112 
112 

105 
101 

65 
100 

55 

105 

85 

55 
100 
53 

1862  

1872  

1895  

9.30 
16.55 
8.05 

10.07 
16.92 
9.26 

.302 
.507 
.277 

7.06 
9.27 
7.20 

56 
100 
49 

59 
100 
54 

76 
100 
77 

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  X.  (i). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
elusive,  of  the  acres  of  potatoes  raised  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union 
not  included  in  the  ten  given  in  Tables  (a)  to  (c),  and  referred  to  in  tables 
as  the  Exterior  States,  together  with  the  total  product  of  potatoes  in  said 
states  in  bushels  and  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  currency  and 
gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton  in  gold  and 
currency. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873.| 
1874. 
1875.| 
1876.1 
1877. 
1878.1 
1879.1 
1880. 
1881.1 
1882. 1 
1883.1 

1884.  | 

1885.  | 

1886.  | 

1887.  | 

1888.  | 
1889.1 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres . 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


631,431 
774,722 
610,075 
689,632 
760,593 
812,955 
758,183 
830,908 
757,481 
688,456 
752,428 
682,517 
689,779 
840,4611 
1,002,7801 
981,114 
958,000 
991,900 
979,500 
1,106,160 
1,185,803 
1,244,380 
1,166,893 
1,193,320 
1,210,754 
1,239,054 
1,321,565 


77,559,45S| 
69,892,671| 
71,745,2381 
68,661,6071 
80,651,6221 
65,886,0001 
73,630,0001 
88,166,O00| 
71,854,0001 
75,185,7001 
65,2SS,000| 
68,7O3,O00| 
66,711.0001 
89,372,0001 
71,321,0001 
98.208,0001 
6L862,250| 

102,983,9001 
91,151,7501 
61,973,156| 
93,202,6081 

112,896,6871 

101,376,0001 
86,332,0001 
95,662,0001 
80,041,0001 

107,444,0001 


2,326,783 
2,096,780 
2,152,357 
2,059,849 
2,419,548 
1,976,580 
2,208,900 
2,644,980 
2,155,620 
2,255,571 
1,958,640 
2,061,090 
2,001,330 
2,681,160 
2,139,630 
2,946,240 
1,855,868 
3,089,517 
2,734,552 
1,859,195 
2,796,078 
3,386,901 
3,041,280 
2,589,960 
2,869,860 
2,401,230 
3,223,320 


Total  value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


Gold. 


31,607,316 
37,930,122 
53,799,533 
48,161,729 
54.814,747 
60,509,870 
61,571,3401 
50,878,7301 
53,920,0001 
42,o08,87l| 
45,679,6001 
42,379,820| 
44, 655,9<  )0| 
40.819,5701 
51,762,090| 
47,125,540 
47,304,429 
46,244,878 
46,195,537| 
54,391,884 
59,659,881 
53,373,684 
46,717.870 
42,227,975 
47, 433, 070 j 
52,634,2(M)| 
48,257,605| 


 1- 

22,027,8131 
24,389,0681 
24,909,1841 
34,3S7,475| 
40,727,357| 
43,6S8,126| 
45,693,552! 
42,257,7701 
48,929,07S| 
39,107,299| 
40,760,4161 
38,259,8391 
40.030,3641 
36,541,1991 
48,904,00V| 
46,454,6571 
47,304,429| 


Average 
Value  per 
Bushel  in 
Cents. 


Cur.  Gold. 


9.47 
11.63 
11.57 
16.69| 
16.83 
22.10 
20.69 
15.98 
22.70 
17.34 
20.81 
18.56 
26.00 
13.63 
22.86 
15.77 
25.49 
14.97 
16.90 
29.25 
21.34 
15.76 
15.36 
16.34 
16.53 
21.92 
14.97 


40.7!  28.4 

54.3  34.9 

75.0  34.7 

70.21  50.1 

68.0|  50.5 

91.9|  66.3 

83.6|  62.1 


57.7 
75.1 
56.6 
70.0 
61.7 
67.0 
45.7 
72.6 
48.0| 
76.5 


-.u.9 
68.1 
52.0 
62.4 
55.7 
60.0 
40.9 
68.6 
47.3 
76,5 
44.9 
50.7 
87.8 
64.0 
47.3 
46.1 
49.0 
49.6 
65.8 
44.9 


1,221,2111 
1,271,2951 
1,366,040 


98,309,813| 
96,781,7061 
148,328,1311 


2,949,295 
2,903,451 
4,449,844 


62-661 
67-701 
71-74| 
75-78| 
79-82| 
83-861 
87-90| 
91-94| 


3,466,4531 
3,159,5271 
2,813,180! 
3,782,355| 
4,263,3631 
4,815,3471 
o,121,220| 
4,985,0121 


57,722,353| 
50,481,152| . 
45,608,7751 . 


368,510,596| 
299,536,0001 
275,887,7001 
320,7oo,250| 
349,311,4141 
396,266,6871 
374,970,0001 
390,183,0381 


11,055,317 
8,986,080 
8,276,631 
9,622,898 
10,479,342 
11,888,001 
11,249,100 
11,705,491 


19.57! 
17.391 . 
10.25! 


58.7 
52.2 
30.8 


62-661 
167-73 
74-80! 
81-87 1 
88-941 


3,466,453 
5,282,928 
6,443,534 
8,346,355 
8,867,187 


368,510,ot)6| 
508,712,7001 
581,609,9001 
631,483,4511 
685,112.0681 


11,055,317 
15,261,381 
17,448,297 
18,944,504 
20,553,361 


62-94| 
67-94| 


67-78 
79-86 
87-94 


32,406,457 
28,940,004 

9,75570621 
9,078,7101 
10,106,2321 


2,775,428,6851 
2,406,918,0891 


83,262,860 
72,207,543 


896,186,9501 
745,578,101| 
765,153,0381 


26,885,609 
22,367,343 
22,954,591 


67-781 
79-821 
83-941 


9,755,062 
4,263,363 
14,921,579 


896,186,9501 
349,311,414| 
1,161,419,7251 


26,885,609 
10,479,342 
34,842,592 


67-80 
81-94 


11,726,4621 
17,213,5421 


1,090,322,6001 
1,316,595,489| 


32,709,678 
39,497,865 


226,313,4471 
226,880,600 
175,224,281| 
187,011,629| 
206,492,1801 , 
189,752,5991. 
201,783,610| . 
216,407,009| . 


146,440,8971 
180,568,5261 
158,157,9181 
179,204,292| 

 I 

 I 

 I 

 I 


JUi.^l  61.4 
20.09|  75.7 
19.111  63.5 
18.621  58.3 

19.70)  

15.96| .  .... 

17.94|  

18.49|  . 


39.7 
60.3 
57.3 
55.9 
59.1 
47.9 
53.8 
55.5 


226,313,447| 
357,448,891| 
324,108,0341 
356,438,564| . 
365,556,4191 


146,440,8971 
298,696,080 
311,675,071 


13.24 
19.57 
17.85 
18.81 
17.78 


61.4 
70.3 
55.7 


39.7 
58.7 
53.6 
56.4 
53.3 


1,629,865,355 
1,403,551,908 


1,478,807,031| 
1,332,366,134| 


17.76  58.8  53.3 
18.45  58.3  55.4 


589,116,510| 

396,244,7791, 

418,190,619| 


517,930,7361 

 I 

 I 


19.26|  65.7|  57.8 

17.71|  I  53.1 

18.22|  I  54.7 


589,116,510| 
206,492,180| 
607,943,218| , 


517,930,7361 
 -I 


19.26|  58.8|  57.8 

19.70|  |  59.1 

17.451  |  52.3 


76-78| 
93-95 1 


2,941,8941 
3,858,546| 


681,556,9251 
721,994,983| , 


610,371,151| 


229,391,250| 
343,419,6501 


18.661  62.5|  56.0 
18.281  |  54.8 


6,881,688 
10,302,590 


146,192,059| 
153,812,2801 


142,663,0931 
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TABLE  X.  (j). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  acres  of  pota- 
toes raisedln  the  United  States,  their  average  yield  per  acre  m  bushels  to- 
Ser  with  their  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars  currency  and  their 
Iverfgehome  or  farm  value  per  bushel  and  ton,  gold  and  currency. 


Years, 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


1862. .  . 
1863. . . 
1864. .  . 
1865. . . 
1866. . . 
1867. . . 
1868. .  . 
1869'. .  . 
1870. .  . 
1871. . 
1872. . 
1873. . 
1874. . 

1875. . 

1876. . 

1877. . 

1878. . 

1879. . 

1880. . 

1881.. 

1882. . 

1883. . 

1884. . 

1885. . 

1886.. 

1887. . 

1888.. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 
1892. 

1893. 

1894. 
1895. 


940,0691 
1,129,8041 

902,295| 

964,6141 
1,069,3811 
1,192,1951 
1,131,552| 
1,222.2501 
l,320;il9| 
1,220,912| 
1,331,331 
1,295,1391 
1,310,041[ 
1,510,0411 
1,741,983! 
1,792,287| 
1,776,8001 
1,836,8001 
1,842,510 
2,041,670] 
2,171,6361 
2,289.2751 
2,220, 9801 

2,265,823] 
2,287,136| 
2,357.322) 
2,533.280! 


2,605,1861 
2,737,973! 
2,954,9521 


-66| 
■TO 
-74 
-78 
-82 
-86 
-90| 


5,006,163 
4,866,116 
5,157,423 
6.821,111 
77892,615 
9.063,214 
9,781,204 


1862 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1879 
1883 
1887 

1891-94j  10,686,318 


1862-66|  5,006,1631 

1867-73)  8,713,498) 

1874-801  11,810,4621 

1881-S7I  15,633,8411 

1888-941  18,110,2001 


1862-94  59,274,164 
1867-94  54,268,001 


Total  Product  in 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


112.577.4821 
98,965/1981 
96,532.0291 
101,032,0951 
107,200,9761 
97,783,0001 
106,090.0001 
133,866.0001 
114,775,0001 
120,461,700! 
113,516,0001 
106,089,0001 
105,981,0001 
166,877,0001 
126,827,0001 
170,092,000! 
124,126,650! 
181,626,4001 
167,659,5701 
109,145,4941 
170,972,5081 
208,164,4251 
190,642,000! 
175,029,0001 
168,051,0001 
134,103,0001 
202,365,0001 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average 


Value  Per  Bu. 
in  Cents. 


3,377,324 

2,968,956 

2,895,961 

3,030,963 

3,216,029 

2,933,490 

3,182,700 

4.015,980 

3,443,250 

3,613,851 

3,405,480 

3,182,670 

3,179,430 

5,006,310 

3,804,810 

5,102,760 

3,723,800 

5,448,792! 

5,029,787 

3,274,365 

5,129,175 

6,244,933 

5,719,260 

5,250,870 

5,041,530 

4,023,090 

6,070,950 


.1. 

:•:::.:* 

 !• 

183,034,2031 
170,787,3381 
297,237,3701 

.  —  |- 

516,307,7801 
452,514,0001 
446,047,700! 
587,922,6501 
629,403,9721 
741,886,4251 
672,936,0001 
707,643,082| 


5,491,026 
5,123,620 
8,917,121 

15,489,233 
13,575,420 
13,381,431 
17,637,680 
18,882,119 
22,256,593 
20,188,080 
21,220,292 


-I- 

516,307,7801 
792,580,7001 
1,043,189,6201 
1,156,107,427! 
1,246,476,082! 

 1- 

4,754,661,6091 
4,238,353,8291 


15,489,233 
23,777,421 
31,295,689 
34,683,223 
37,394,282 


142,639,848 
127,150,615 


1867-781  16,844,650! 
1879-86|  16,955,8291 
1887-94]  20,467,522| 


■I- 

1,486,484.3501 
1,371,290,3971 
1,380,579,0821 


314,891,9311 
328,747,190 
286,526,011 
298,189,435 
354,812,072 
319,968,624! 
345,840,6581 
400,377,1761 


44,5S9,141| 
54,961,2901 
77,184,01'!! 
65,218,428 
72,939,029 
89,276,830 
85,150,040 
71,651,730 
82,008,590 
71,836,671 
68,091,1201 
74,771,890' 
71,823,330 
65,019,-!20| 
83,861,3901 
76,249,500! 
73,059,125) 
79,153,6731 
81,062,2141 
99,291,3411 
95,304,8441 
87,848,991! 
75,524,290 
78,153,403 
78,441,9401 
91,506,7401 
81,413,5891 


 I. 

108,661,8011  70.3| . 
91,526,787)  62.4| . 
78,984,9011  100.61 


314,891,931 
543,449,871 
530,228,652| 
606,071,549| 
654,711,094| 


103.11 
90.91 
88.3| 
73.9! 
68.8| 


-i- 

2,61:9,353,0971 
2,334,461,166| 


80.21 
78.11 


60.9 

3.9.3 

13.09 

68.6 

57.5 

19.17 

50.8 

48.9 

16.29 

52.3 

17.44 



52.5 

17.51 

1      55.71  51.1 
i      55.1|  52.5 

17.03 
17.51 

44,594,531 
41,138,712 
41,417,372 


1867-781  16,844,650 
1879-82  7,892,615 
1883-94  29,530,736 


1867-80 
1881-94 


.  1- 

1,486,484,350| 
629,403,972' 
2,122,465,5071 


44,594,531 
18,882,119 
63,673,965 


20,523,960  1,835,770,320! 
33,744,0411  2,402,583,5091 


55,073,110 
72,077,505 


913,462,630) 
674,780,696 
746,217,834 


88.21 
80.91 
67.4| 


913,462,636 
354,812,072 
1,066,186,4581 

1,073,678,52s! 
1,260,782,6431 


88.2! 
79.7 
71.9! 


54.7|  54.2|  18.06 

..  I  49.2|  16.40 

;....)  54.1!  18.02 

~54/7|  oZ2|  18.06 
....  56.3)  18.79 
 I  50.2  16.74 


89.5| 
71.21 


58.4| 


52.61  17.53 
52.41  17.48 
 1- 


1876-781 
1893-95! 


5,311,070! 
8,298.1111 


419,045,650!  12,631,370! 
65l.OoR.911J  19.531.767 


233.170.015T 
279.173.4891 


78.9| 
78.5! 


54.2!  18.08 
43.0|  14.34 
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TABLE  X.  (k). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers,  the  average  value  per  bushel  and 
ton  of  the  potatoes  raised  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  in  the  Exterior 
States,  including  all  excepting  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  and  in  the 
nation,  together  with  the  weight  in  tons  and  its  value  in  dollars  gold  of  the 
per  capita  product  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States. 


Years 

1      Index  Numbers. 

i     Gold  Values  Per 
1      Bushel  in  Cents. 

Gold  Values  Per  Ton 
in  Dollars. 

| 

Per  Capita 
Product. 

B 

£Z 

u 

.2  » 

u  <u 

a 

_o 

BD 
<V 

u 

.2  «s 

a 

: 

00 

.2  « 

in  a> 

a> 

|» 

a 
o 

t» 

-u  a 
,d  o 

I-2 

a  m 
jj  =  2 

1862... 
1863... 
1864. . . 
1865... 
1866. . . 
1867.. . 
1868.. . 
1869.. . 
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26.6 
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8.86 
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1.13 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


HAY. 


A  MARKED  ADVANCE  IN  AVERAGE  FARM  GOLD  VALUES, 

The  hav  crop  of  the  United  States  is  the  largest  single  crop  in 
weight  and  second  only  to  corn  in  value.    In  the  thirty-three _ years 
ending  with  1894  the  total  weight  of  the  hay  crop  reported  by  the 
Unite!  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  1,172,534,891  tons. 
Its  home  currency  value  was  f 12,093,858,891.    This  was  37.26  per 
cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  nine  crops,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  the  only  crops  pro- 
duced in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  regularly  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  value  of  the  hay  crop  for  the 
farmer  constituted  22.69  per  cent  of  the  total  values  of  all  these 
nine  crops  in  thirty-three  years.    This  importance  of  the  hay  crop 
makes  the  marked  and  continuous  rise  in  the  average  farm  gold 
value  of  hay  in  the  United  States,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tables,  a  most  significant  fact  in  any  study  that  can  be  made  of  the 
modern  price  movement  in  agricultural  products.    The  simple  aver- 
age sold  farm  value  of  hay  showed,  when  comparing  the  years  1888 
to  1894  with  1862  to  1866,  an  increase  in  the  nation  in  every  group 
of  states,  with  the  exception  of  one,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
exhibit : 


Years. 

Gold  Farm  Prices,  Per  Ton. 

Nation. 

Ten  States. 

Exterior  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen 
States. 

$8.70 
8.80 

$6.85 
7.41 

$10.08 
10.32 

$14.89 
10.71 

$8.21 
8.36 

The  decline  in  the  seven  States  of  JSew  x orK,  reu^.a^, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  shown  in  the 
foregoing  exhibit  and  in  the  accompanying  tables,  is  apparent  and 
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not  real.  The  corrected  values  for  the  same  group  show  as  marked 
an  advance  as  the  others.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  decline  in 
hay  farm  value  in  the  group  of  seven  states  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. In  this  group  of  states  the  figures  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania only  are  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
whole  period  of  five  years.  California  is  only  reported  for  1862. 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  Virginia  are  reported  only  for  1867,  and  Ken- 
tucky for  three  years.  The  simple  average  is,  therefore,  the  average 
of  the  high  price  year  1866,  and  not  in  reality  that  of  the  five  years, 
1862  to  1866.  The  corrected  average  values  for  this  report  and 
the  index  numbers  calculated  according  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  hay  crop  in  the  several  states  and  periods  correct  this  error 
of  the  simple  averages,  and  show  the  actual  price  movement  for 
hay  in  the  country.  This  was  for  all  the  groups  decidedly  upward, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  index  numbers 
for  the  corrected  values  and  those  calculated  according  to  relative, 
importance. 


Index  Numbers. 

Years 

To  Corrected  Average  Values  of 
This  Report. 

Calculated  According  to  Relative 
Importance. 

Ten 
States. 

Seven 
States. 

Seventeen 
States. 

Ten 
States. 

Seven 
States. 

Seventeen 
States. 

1862-66  

78 
99 
87 
92 
96 

57 
82 
66 
69 

67 
90 
73 
80 
78 

72 
96 
87 

93 

54 
80 

62 

1867-73  

lh74-80  

89 
74 

1881-87  

68 
68 
64 

1883-94  

64 

80 

96 

79 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  DIFFERENT  SETS  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS, 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  index  numbers  calculated  accord- 
ing to  relative  importance  of  the  hay  crop  in  the  several  states  and 
periods  in  each  group  record  a  greater  advance  from  the  earlier  to 
the  later  periods  than  do  the  ones  with  which  they  are  compared. 
The  method  used  in  calculating  those  index  numbers  best  allows  for 
the  small  relative  importance  of  the  hay  crop  in  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Virginia,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  in  the  first  period. 
The  corrected  average  values  with  their  index  numbers,  while  al- 
lowing somewhat  for  the  effect  upon  averages  of  the  small  reported 
yield  and  high  prices  of  this  and  other  crops  in  this  earlier  period, 
do  not  give  as  correct  an  exhibit  of  the  effect  upon  the  farmers 
as  a  whole  of  the  varying  price  as  do  the  numbers  calculated  by  the 
other  method.  Taking  these  index  numbers  calculated  according 
to  relative  importance  as  the  measure  of  the  price  movement  of  hav 
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it  is  seen,  that,  in  thirty-three  years,  the  farm  gold  values  of  hay 
in  all  the  great  groups  of  states  advanced  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent,  on  an  average.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
was  a  great  elevation  in  the  hay  price  in  all  the  groups  of  states 
in  the  period  including  and  immediately  following  186T.  When 
comparing  that  period  with  any  that  follows  there  was  for  all  the 
groups  and  for  the  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  Mississxppi 
Valley  states,  a  decline  in  average  price. 

AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PER  CAPITA  HAY  PRODUCT. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  hay,  as  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  does  not  show  the  great  decline  found  in  the  potato 
and  in  some  other  crops.  The  change  in  reported  averages  is,  how- 
ever  a  decrease,  as  is  the  corresponding  change  with  all  other 
crops.  Allowance  must  therefore  be  made  for  the  change  m  using 
the  figures  showing  for  the  nation  the  weight  and  value  of  the 
reported  per  capita  product  of  bay,  as  given  in  Table  (k).  These 
corrected,  the  exhibit  for  hay  is  as  follows  for  the  nation: 


Years. 

Average   '  Average 

Yield     !  Gold  Value 
Per  Acre.  ]   Per  Ton. 

| 

Per  Capita  Product. 

As  Ueported. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

1.24 
1.28 
1.18 
1.2L 

$11.73 
9.62 
9.18 

8.80 

.643 
.685 
.771 
.842 

$7.55 
6.59 
7.08 
7.33 

.627 
.653 
.795 
.842 

$7.35 
6.28 
7.30 
7.47 

The  average  yield  per  acre  was  for  the  twenty-eight  years  1.22 
tons    The  weight  and  value  of  the  corrected  per  capita  product  as 
given  above  are  obtained  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  first 
set  of  figures  an  amount  that  corresponds  to  the  percentage  which 
the  reported  yield  per  acre  is  above  or  below  the  average  for  the 
whole  period.    The  corrected  average  value  of  the  per  capita 
product  is  here  found,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  other  crops 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  a  fairly  stable  amount.    This  amount 
in  the  case,  of  hay,  for  the  period  1874  to  1880,  fell  about :  one  per 
cent  below  the  average  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  in  1888  to  1894 
was  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  above  that  average.    With  no 
greater  variation  than  this,  it  can  be  said  that  hay  prices,  like  those 
of  all  other  agricultural  products,  tend  to  vary  inversely  as  the  quan- 
tity produced,  making  the  value  ,  of  a  great  and  small  product 
always  practically  the  same. 
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TABLE  XL  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  tons  of  the  hay  raised  in  the  ten  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the 
same  in  currency  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and 
currency,  and  simple  index  numbers  showing  the  percentage  which  the 
average  gold  value  each  year  and  period  was  of  the  average  gold  value  in 
the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 


OHIO. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


8,958.224 
8.172,000 
7.018,600 
8,982,080 
9,672,813 
12,260,499 
12,097,660 
12,486,670 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-75 
1893-9.: 


1S62. 
1872. 
1S95. 


,648,546 

|  8,958,224 

I  13,535,000 

!  15,304,080 

|  20,355,676 

j  21,495,566 

I  7.082,080 
j    7,289,399 1 

I  2,073,398! 

I  1,730,000 

i  1,046,064 

I  I 


AverageValue 
in  Dollars 
per  Ton. 


Cur'ncj  Gold. 


103.378.446 
98,343.540! 
102,873,522 
77,715,102 
108,53s,:-!;  n 
121,846.978 
129,388.336 
116,152,764 


11.54 

12.03 
14.66 
8.65 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nos. 


858,237,142     10.77|  9.S1.: 


103,378,446 
171,714,270 
ICO,  2.12, 818 
2<  >!>,  010, 339 
213,881,269 


53,072,162 
71,424,159 


7.36 

8.69| 
13.58 

8.54 
11.22 

9.94| 
10.70| 

9.30| 


al3 
b37 


11.54 
12.69 
10.47 


,49 


7.36| 
10.53| 
10.02] 
10.27| 

9.95| 

7.301 
9.801 


14,513,786|  7.00 
24,963,900|  14.43 
13,347,7771  


4.82| 
12.80| 
12.76 


58 
68 
106 
66 
88 
78 
84 
73 


38 
100 
100 


INDIANA. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 

1875-  78 
1879-82 
1883 
1879-90 
1891 

1862-94 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
188S-94 

1876-  7 

1893-95 

1862. . . 
1872.  .. 
1895. . . 


65 
80 
102 
67 
92 
66 
94 
76 


79 


43 
100 
108 
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ILLINOIS. 


Years. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1S65. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887 


2,292,8s!1 
1,742,552 
2,166,725 
2,600,070 
2,340,003 
2,667,000 
2,667,000 
2,800,000 
1,895,000 
1,838,000 
1,929,000 
2,350,000 
2,232,500 
3,050,000 
3,500,000 
3,936,000 
3,531,300 
2,648,500 
2,595,530 
3,214,713 
3,439,743 
4,270,062 
4,025,000 
4,298,125 
4,513,031 
2,724,87'.! 

1888.".;:::  ..  ...  i  4,625,482 

1889  1  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


3.273,874 
2,745,184 
1,319,133 


11,142,241 
10,029,000 
8,349,500 
14,017,300 
11,898,486 
17,106,218 
14,700,722 
12,038,116 


18,342,648 
20,039,348 
33.215,894 
24,180|651 
21,692,384 
25,949,910 
26,670,000 
.27,636,000 
20,352,300 
18,471,900 
18,267,630 
20,562,500 
23,418,925 
29,676,500 
23,380,000 
23,104,320 
18,150,882 
24,869,415 
21,672,675 
36,647,728! 
30,269,738 
30,957,950 
25,116.000 
31,591,219 
28,883.39,9 
28,039,00.1 
35,893,740 


AverageValue 
in  Dollars 
per  Ton. 


Gold. 


8.00 
11.50 
15.33 
9.30 
9.27 
9.73 
10.00 
9.87 
10.74 
10.05 
9.47 
8.75 
10.49 
9.73 
6.68 
5.87 


117,470,925 
100,608,210 
80,720,955 
94,311.702 
113,459,550 
116,548,567 
127,865.490 
103,747,814 


10.54 
10.03 
9.67 
6.73 


Percent- 
ages. 


5.51| 
7.391 
7.10 
6.64 
6.89 
7.03 
7.37| 
8.13 
9.70 
9.22 
8.40 
7.85 
9.33 
8.62 
6.29 
5.78] 
5.14 
9.39 
8.35 
11.40 
8.80 
7.25 
6.24| 
7.35 
6.40| 
10.29| 
7.76| 


29,006,524   |  8.86 

22,867,383   |  8.33 

13,521,1131  |  10.25 


99,281,583 


1862-66   11,142,241 

1867-73   16,146,000 

1874-80  1  21,493,830 

1881-87   26,485,553 

1888-94   24,013,959 


10,967,300 
7,338,191 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895 


I  o  202  831 
L929^000 
1,319,1 


6.67| 
7.93| 
8.67 
6.36 
9.54 
6.81 
8.70 
8.62 


83 


117,470,9251  10.541 
157,910,240|  9.78j 
164,272,7171  7.64 

211,505,0381  

203,574,2991  


6.67 
8.121 
7.28 
7.99 
8.48 


64,635,202| 
65,395,0201. 


5.74 
8.91 


Index 

IS  OS. 


al6.83 
1)27.99 


18,342,6481      8.00|  5.51| 

18,267,6301      9.471  8.40| 

13,521,1131   10.25| 

I          !  I 


66 
88 
85 
79 
82 
S4 
88 
97 
116 
110 
100 
93 
111 
103 
75 
69 
61 
112 
100 
136 
105 
86 
74 
88 
76 
123 
92 


106 
99 
122 


79 

95 
103 

76 
114 

81 
104 
103 


93 


79 
97 
87 
95 
101 


68 
106 


66 
100 
122 
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Years. 

Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

AverageValue 
in  Dollars 
per  Ton. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

1862-66  

5,341,620 
5,872,000 
3,965,100 
4,910,420 
4,390,319 
6,658,783 
6,531,044 
7,825,224 

67,429,076 
80,602  020 
59,280,860 
51,225,516 
54,535  640 
65,163,918 
71,771,528 
71,188,644 

12.63 
13.73 
14.95 
10.43 

8.06 
10.92 
13.56 

9.94 
12.42 

9.79 
10.99 

9.10 

a  7.74 
to43.49 

76 
103 
128 

94 
117 

92 
104 

86 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  



1862-94 

^LfJ ,  Tt/ij  »Jlu 

KOI  1  Q7  9H9 

11.46 

10.37 

US 



1862-66  

5,341,620 
8,920,500 
7,436,532 
11,159,795 
12,636,063 

67,429,076 
125,583,920 

85,531,762 
118,270,486 
124,381,958 

12.63 
14.08 
11.50 

s  nfti 

76 
111 

104 
100 

93 

1867-73  

11.74 

10.98 
10.60 
9.84 

1874-80  



1881-87  

, 

1876-78  

3,690,420 
4,633,580 

33,535,516 
45,031,793 

9.09 



8.86 
9.72 



1   

84 
92 

1893-95  



1862  

1,135,362 
1,050,000 
720,968 

9,082,896 
12.873,000 
9,437,471 

8.00 
12.17 



5.51 
10.60 
13.09 



52 
100 
123 

1 

1872  

1 

WISCONSIN. 


1867-70  

4,981,834 
5,277,500 
5,277,500 
8,698,000 
5,984,438 
8,253,244 
7,130,480 
9,592,398 

51,886,065 
57,320,590 
52,767,225 
44,028,500 
52,054,063 
59,146,132 
60,451,598 
72,846,022 

10.42 
10.76 
10.00 
5.06 

6.65|      a  9.36 
8.53|  M4.49 

8.97|   

4.80|   

8.70|   

7.17|   

8.48|   

7.59|   

76 
98 

103 
55 

100 
82 
97 
87 

1891-94  



55,244,894 

450,500,195 

8.15 

7.46|   

86 

1862-66  

1867-73    

1874-80  

1888-94  

4,981,834 
9,440,000 
12,072,180 
13,427,851 
15,323,029 

- 

51,886,065 
98,361,300 
76,108,623 
105,265,032 
118,879,175 



10.42 
10.42 
6.30 

 1  

6.65|   

8.71|   

6.03|   

7.841   

7.76|   

76 
100 
69 
90 
89 

1876-78  

1893-95  

7,278,000 
6,166,325 

30,495,900 
49,617,324 

4.19 

 1  

4.09|   

8.05|   

47 

92 

1862  

1895  

1,067,248 
1,398,000 
1,370,126 

8,537,984 
13,728,360 
13,194,313 

8.00 
9.82 

 1  

5.51|   

8.71!  

9.63!   

1 

63 
100 
115 
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1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 

1862-94. 


1862 
1867 
1871 
1881 
1888 

1876- 
1893- 

1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


Years. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


2,415,293 
2,614,000 
2,332,900 
4,120,000 
4,462,138 
6,063,771 
7,139,288 
11,607,430 


40,754,820 


,293 
,000 
,670 
,281) 
,568 


,000 
,500 


467 
601 
.725 


,915 
,000 
785 


29,006,442 
29,924,540 
24,431,195 
31,352,600 
42,948,328 
41,009,637 
55,549,316 
85,074,160 


Average  Value 
in  Dollars 
per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy  Gold 


Percent- 
ages. 


12.01 
11.45 
10.47 
7.61 


I 

7.66| 
9.08| 
9.39| 
7.22| 
9.631 
6.76| 
7.78| 
7.33| 


339,296,218 


29,006,442 
47,259,490 
58,984,030] 
77,931,082 
126,115,174 


8.33|  7.81| 


12.01| 
10.84| 
8.54| 


7.66 
9.04 
8.171 
7.72 
7.43 


24,156,600 
61,072,418 


6.881 
7.16 


3,743,320| 
5,847,730 
18,535,338 


8.00 
9.73 


5.51  i 
8.63| 
6.80| 


Index 

Nos. 


a6.91 
D22.50 


89 
105 
109 
84 
112 
78 
90 
85 


90 


89 
105 
95 
89 
86 


64 
100 
79 


IOWA. 


1862. , 

1863. , 

1864. . 

1865. , 

1866. , 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887 

1888. 


1889. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


84S, 

rm. 

814, 
018, 
161, 
250, 
400. 
650, 
600, 
632, 
664, 
747, 
,747, 
,920, 
950. 

,550, 
,564, 
,564. 
,851, 
,541, 
,860, 
,H72. 
062; 
,355, 
,137 
0  U). 
,272 


712 
099 
764 
455 
039 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
200 
200 
000 
000 
000 
,000 
000 
,200 
,662 
,412 
,849 
,500 
,625 
,844 
338 
,783 


6,789,6961 
4,158,693 
7,748,406 
7,590,737 
7,198,442 
7,212,500 
9,100,000 
12,705,000 
12,320,000 
9,938,880 
10,100,480 
10,920,000 
11,304,384 
11,007,600 
9,750,000 
12,112,500 
12,830,400 
16,180,560 
17,192,736 
23,481,219 
20,267,163 
19,677,821 
21,262,500 
21,124,781 
20,689,220 
22,524,088 
24,360,257 


8.00 
7.00 
9.51 
7.45 
6.20 
5.77 
6.50 
7.70 
7.70 
6.09 
6.07 
6.25 
6.47 
5.78 
5.00 
4.75 


5.52| 

4.501 

4. 40 1 

5.32| 

4.61 

4.16 

4.79 

6.34 

6.95 

5.58 

5.38 

6.17 

5.75 

5.12 

4.71 

4.68  ■ 

3.60 

4.54 

6.03 

6.63 

5.25 

4.50| 

4.201 

4.85| 

5.00 

7.36 

4.62 


,622. 
,612, 


58<> 
115 
583 


53,115,148 
25,318,990 
29,751,141 


6.16| 
7.39| 
6.47| 
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Years. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


AverageValue 
in  Dollars 
per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy  Gold 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nos. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1S71-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1896. 


4,437,069 
5,900,000 
6,790,400 
9,984,000 
13,817,274 
17,928,818 
16,666,242 
24,097,408 


99,621,211 


4,437,069 
10,943,200 
18,146,400 
28,391,230 
37,703,312 


8,064,000 
16,661,287 


'I  848,712 

|  1,664,000 

|  4,612,583 

I 


33.485.974 
41,337,500 
42,263,744 
45,790,500 
77,121,678 
82,754,322 
93,768,690 
156,S68,276 


7.51 
7.01 
6.22 
4.59 


573,390,684|  5.76 


33,485,974 
72,296,860 
90,468,180 
149,026,792 
228,112,87S 


7.51 
5.69 
4.99 


4.89 
5.68 
5.73 
4.29 
5.58 
4.62 
5.63| 
6.511 


al6.88 
b32.85 


5.50| 


34,692,900 
108,185,279 


4.30 


6,789,6961  8.00 


10,100,480 
29,751,141 


6.07 


4.89| 
5.79| 
4.76| 
5.25| 
6.05j 

— H- 

4.19| 
6.49! 

 1- 

5.51| 
5.3S| 
6.45| 


90 
105 
106 

79 
103 

85 
104 
120 


102 


90 
107 

88 
97 
112 

77 

120 


102 
100 
119 


MINNESOTA. 


1862-66...  .....!  1,220,052 

1867-70  I  2,554,000 

1871-74.  I  3,259,900 

1875-78  ...!  4,596,920 

1879-82  I  6,521,992 

1883-86   7,841,888 

1887-90.  ..  .■   !  5,411  560 

1891-94..   8,852,798 


1862-94   40,259,110 


1862-66   |  1,220,052 

1867-73  .....I  4,996,100 

1874-80  |  8,602,322 

1881-87  |  11,769,558 

1888-94   13,671,0 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


3,739,920 
6,468,167 


8,868,145 
17,295,280' 
18,436,070 
23,031,672 
38,492.808 
35,585,946 
25,123,072 
42,843,944 


209,676,937| 


8.868,145 
31,560,0.0 
44,299,590 
60,565,027 
64,383,605 


7.27 
6.77 
5.65 
5.01 


366,603 
803,000 
2,041,768 


5.21 


4.64| 
5.33| 
5.04| 
4.75| 
5.90| 
4.54| 
4.64| 
4.84| 

4.961 


a  6.82! 
Ml.  05 


7.27! 
6.32 
5.15 


1S,532.422(  4.96 
31,875,824|  


 1- 

4.64| 
5.30! 
4.941 
5.15| 
4.71| 

4.84| 
4.93| 


2,199,618|  6.00| 
4,553,010  5.67 

10,453,8521  | 

I  I 


4.13| 
5.03| 
5.12| 


92 
106 
100 

94 
117 

90 

92 


99 


92 
105 

98 
102 

94 

96 
98 


82 
100 
102 
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TABLE  XI.  (a)— Continued. 
NEBRASKA. 


Years. 

Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

AverageValue 
in  Dollars 
per  Ton. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Cux'iicy 

Gold. 

77,536 
325,700 
736,900 

*)  827  °,05 
7,676,276 
5,302,080 
7,428,396 

4yl,<5DO 

1,751,980 
3,272,900 
b.ooJ.'.Jbb 

27,189,548 
21,044,016 
41,236,696 

6.35 
5.38 
4  44 
3A7 

3.87 
4.21 
3.96 
3.27 
3.67 
3.54 
3.97 
5.55 

n     A    A  i 

a  4.44 

b26.94 

1  "I  A 

114 

125 
117 

(17 

J  09 
105 
117 
164 

1867-70 

1871-74 

1879-82 

1887-90 

1891-94  

1802-94  

26,199,593 

111,700,973 

4.26 

4.24 

125 

1862-66  

77,536 
882,100 
3,190,864 
10,528.217 
11,520,876 

491,863 
4,169,310 
11,230,504 
38,645,192 
57,164,104 

6.35 
.4.73 
3.52 

3.87 
3.99 
3.38 

114 
115 
100 
109 
147 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

3.67 
4.96 






1888-94  

1876-78  

1,475,400 
5,525,652 

5,055,466 
27,067,124 

3.43 

3.34 
4.90 



99 
145 



.1   



1872  

189,000 
1,811,454 

720,090 
6,448,776 

3.81 

3.38 
3.56 



100 
105 

1895  



KANSAS. 

463,732 
1,059.000 
2.922.000 
4,509,000 
6,103,441 

15,663,000 
6,832,980 

13,839,988 

3,666,090 
6,971,560 
12,061,190 
16,197,600 

7.91 

6.58 
4.13 
3.59 

5.051       a  8.71 

162 
167 
121 
111 
146 
131 
157 
157 

5.22 
3.77 
3.45 
4.55 

t>33.39 

........ 

27.794.366!  

64,208,650 
33,437,844 
67,760,544 

4.10 
4.89 
4.90 

1   

:::::::: 

51,393,141 

232,097,844 

4.52 

4.43|   

i 

142 

463,732 
3,451,000 
7,947,830 

20,338,64?) 

19,191,928 

3,666,090 
16,986,950 
31,077,664 
87,758,784 
92,608,356 

7.91 
4.92 
3.91 

5.05 
4.58 
3.69 
4.31 
4.83 



162 
147 
118 
138 
155 

,  :::::::: 

3,5t9,000 
<  11,101,283 

13,279,200 
47,511,274 

3.74 

 1  

3.65|   

4.27|   

117 
137 

63,515 
72S.OOI) 
4,181,289 

i 

381,090 
2,831,920 
13,631,002 

6.00 
3.89 

4.13 
3.12 
3.26 

1  



1   

132 
100 
104 

1  

1 

1   

i 
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TABLE  XI.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  fro  n  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  hay  grown  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
together  with  the  total  product  of  hay  in  said  states  in  tons,  and  its  total 
home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average  home  or 
farm  values  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


Total  Area  in 
Acres. 


Total  Product 
in  Tons. 


1862. 
1S63. , 
1864. 
1865. 
1S66. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1S83. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1S90. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


5,731,1731 
5,279,5271 
5,612,:!22| 
6,28S,004| 
6,847,542| 
7,594,581| 
8,569.982 | 
7,851,297 
8,488,918 
7,676,242 
8,892,562 
9,628,528 
9,583,730 
10,386,578 
10,875,056 
11,534,814! 
12,456,0001 
12,539,6761 
11,112,114| 
15,809,862| 
16,787,5731 
id,  748,330| 
22,366,6251 
22,304,352! 
19,350,7(57| 
19,441,207| 
19,885,6731 


9,162,680 
6,957,407 
7,746,740 
10,267,115 
9,731,615 
11,493,000 
11,511,700 
12,293,000 
11,215,000 
10, 595,  W0 
10,951,000 
11,901,500 
10,637,500 
13,427,000 
17,512,000 
15,896.000 
19,738,120 
16,898,800 
15,621,154 
18,602,367 
20,473,172 
27,515,834 
30,014,971 
26,947,845 
23,729,uU2 
19,636,705 
25,673,423 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


Gold. 


Value  per 
Ton  in  Dol- 
lars. 


Cur.  Gold. 


I 

69,520,710| 
82,574,5521 
122,974,"397| 
96,362,130| 
99,199,772| 
124,388.670| 
126,489.8601 
124,751,100| 
110,532,950| 
106,664,560| 
104,649,3901 
111,966,2401 
115,610,259 
124,595,350 
102,239,4501 
97,095,570! 
104,981,648| 
127,361,1211 
129,606,9141 
180,431,065 
148,693,037 
171,413,971 
175,245,066 
175,083,653 
156,259,208 
174,151,988 
181,177,009 


I 

47,899,7701 
53,095,4371 
56,937.1461 
68,802,5611 
73,705,4311 
89,808.6201 
93,223,0271 
102,794,9061 
99,811,254| 
97,811,402| 
92,824.010! 
100,433,7171 
]02,777,520| 
110,391,4801 
96,207,322| 
95,639,136| 
104^981,648! 


7.59 
11.87 
15.87 
9.39 
10.19 
10.82 
10.99 
10.15 
9.86 
10.07! 
9.60| 
9.41! 
10.87| 
9.28 
5.84 
6.11 
5.32 


25,641,8311 
24,370,6691 
21,542,0071 


35,663,981 
23,646,817 
20,784,895 


24  r, 031, 762 1 
177,504,581| 
139,818,155 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


29,758,5681 
32,504,778! 
35,781,062| 
45,252,4481 
56,249,2251 
83,860,074| 
78,653,7601 
100,025,0001 


43,865,557 
46,512,700 
44,085,000 
66,573,120 
71,595,493 

108,207,652 
90,620,256 

118,621,596 


470,631,561 
486,162,580 
438,890,449 
428,912,018 
586,092,137 
678,001,898 
710,657,994 
849,072,686 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


29.758,568 
58,702,110 
78,487,968 
135,898,716 
159,237,553 


1862-94 
1867-94 


462,084,915 
432,326^347 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 
1867-78 
1879-82 
188^-94 


1867-80 
1881-94 


113,538,288 
140,109,299 
178,678,760 
113,538,288 
56,249,225 
262,538,834 


43,865,557 
79,960,200 
109,730,574 
166,919,896 
189,605,147 


470,631,561 
809,442,770 
801,490,312 
1,181,277,988 
1,385,578,692 


590,081,374 
546,215,817 


4,648,421,323 
4,177,789,762 


157,170,820 
179,803,145 
209,241,852 
157,170,820 
71,595,493 
317,449,504 


1,353,965,047 
1,264,094,035 
1.559,730,680 
1,353,965,047 
586,092,137 
2,237,732,578" 


300,440,345 
385,637,807 
393.840,019 
407,219,586 


10.73 
10.46 
9.97 
6.44 


300,440,345 
676,706,936 
766,965,141 


10.73 
10.13 
7.30 


4,310,969,1021  7.88 
4,010,528,7571  7.65 
•I  


1,186,704,0421 


1,186,704,042  |  7.77 
 I... 


137,190,0781 
295,136,269| 


1X9,090,774 
356,525,043 


1,610,933,082|  1,443,672,0701  8.49 
2,566,856,680!  |..  .  . 


1876-78 

1893-95 


34,865,8701 
71,554,507! 


53,146,120 
80,095,693 


304,316,668 
564,354,498 


296,828,1061  5.72 
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TABLE  XI.  (C). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  hay  raised  in 
the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers 
having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Average  Values  Per  Ton 
Obtained  By 

Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

Simple 
Division 
(1) 

for  Cor- 
Averages 
in  this 

(2) 

Allowing  for  Influ- 
ence of  Changing 
Freight  Rates  per 
Ton.  (3) 

Corresponding  to  Column 

Average 
of 
Index 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 

Method 
recti  ng 
Adopted 
Report. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Numbers 
for 
Ten 
States. 

Impor- 
tance. 

(a) 

1862-66   

$6.85 
8.29 

$6.28 

$4.87 

81 

78 

91 

90 

72 

1867-70  

7.52 

5.76 

98 

94 

107 

105 

92 

1871-74  

8.94 

8.64 

5.91 

106 

108 

110 

109 

106 

1875-78  

6.12 

6.09 

4.27 

72 

76 

80 

82 

74 

1879-82  

8.19 

8.37 

5.94 

97 

104 

110 

83 

110 

104 

1883-86  

6.27 

6.64 

4.48 

74 

83 

89 

85 

1887-90  

7.84 

7.87 

5.72 

93 

98 

106 

104 

98 

1891-94  

7.16 

7.47 

6.47 

84 

93 

120 

105 

95 

1862-66  

6.85 

6.28 

4.87 

81 

78 

91 

90 

72 

1867-73  

1874-80  

8.46 
6.99 

7.90 

6.95 

5.77 

4.75 

100 

83 

99 
87 

107 

88 

106 

92 

96 
87 

1881-87  

7.08 

7.35 

5.23 

84 

92 

97 

98 

93 

1888-94  

7.41 

7.66 

5.94 

87 

96 

110 

104 

96 

1862-94  



|  7.31 

7.31 

5.58 

86 

91 

104 

99 

91 

1876-78  

1  5.59 

5.59 

4.71 

66 

70 

88 

79 

68 

1893-95  

7.41 

7.63 

5.91 

87 

95 

110 

103 

98 

1862  

5.23 

4.24 

62 

53 

71 
100 

53 

1872  

8.47 

8.02 

5.38 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1895  

6.73 

8.77 

6.43 

79 

109 

120 

1081  105 

1 

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  XI.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  states 'for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  tons  of  the  hay  raised  in  the  seven 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and 
California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in  cur- 
rency, and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and 
simple  index  numbers,  showing  the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value 
each  year  and  period  was  of  the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  states  for 
the  year  1872. 

NEW  YORK. 


Years, 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1862-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


455 
445. 
921, 
28S, 
75H, 
330, 
500, 
(500 
491, 
221 
516, 
199, 

201 , 

900, 

oho,; 

250. 
480, 
156, 
047, 
502. 
777, 
053, 
458, 
210, 
418. 
81S, 
426, 


982 
982 
264 
05:! 
516 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
ooo 
800 
so;> 
ooo 
000 
000 
000 
000 
920 
591 
721 
soo 
374 
266 
67 
900 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average 
Value  Per  Ton 
in  Dollars. 


Cur'ncy 


Gold. 


298, 
197, 
557, 


208 
592 
524 


44,559, 
57,797, 
90,385, 
65,205, 
77,008, 
93,115, 
67,500, 
58,236, 
77,290, 
81,971, 
83,997, 
75,596, 
69,322, 
68,600, 
62,720, 
50,400, 
48,016, 
60,267, 
80,261, 
80,062, 
70,777, 
63,565, 
68,229 
66,430 
58,250 
62,611 
61,051 


820  10.00 

766  13.00 

135|  23.05 

380|  12.33 


969 
loo 

000 
000 
110 
820 
Oao 
400 
580 
000 

ooo 

000 
soo 
240 
028 

: 

,082 
,247 
675 
,892 
,77S 
364 
,016 


82,688,697 
59.868,739 
48,738,079 


22,871,096 
18.921,000' 
18,228,600 
22,230,000' 
22,484.232 
22,141.150 
22,491,314 
26,991,600 


22,871,096 
31,857,800 
38,725,720 
39,240,362 
43,664,014 


334,957,070 
296.141,210 
310,888,400 
229,736,800 
291,368,949 
256,476,592| 
247,324,760! 
285,114,872 


16.18 
17.47 
15.00 
12.66 
17.21 
19.42 
18.60 
18.00 
13.10 
14.00 
11.20 
9.60 


14.64 
15.65 
17.06 
10.33 


334,957,070 
537,707,030 
430,588,548 
409.927,737 
409,828,268 


176,358,992  2,252,008,653 


17,330,000 
17,053,324 


161,136,800 
191,295,513 


4,455,982j  44,559,820 
4,510,000|  83,997,600 
3,557,524'  48,738,079 


14.64 
16.90 
11.35 


12.77 


9.29| 


10.00 

18.60 


6.89| 
8.33j 
10.67 
8.791 
12.02 
12.61 
11.05 
10.43 
15.54 
17.80 
16.49 
16.14 
11.64 
12.40 
10.53 
9.45 
7.41 
9.79 
15.90 
14.55 
12.25 
10.50 
12.50 
12.75 
10.75 
10.76 
11.25 


11.33 
9.66 
13.70 


9.33 
12.98 
15.31 

9.78 
12.96 
11.58 
11.00 
10.56 


9.33 
14.17 
10.83 
11 
10.76 


11.48 


9.03 
11.22 


6 

16.49 
13.70 


Percent- 


Index 
Nos. 


a-53.40| 
b-66.52| 
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TABLE  XI.  (d).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 

Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 

Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average 
Value  Per  Ton 
in  Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

- 

10,047,931 
10,176,000 
9,009,300 
12,427,500 
12,247.971 
12,345,807 
12,839,882 
13,420,982 

"t  KPT   OAO  OOQ 

155, 893, -do 
148,958.620 
175,155,755 
138,752,450 
166,450,036 
145,630,199 
143,360,884 
171,433,978 

14.63 
19.44 
11.16 

9.90 
11.61 
17.44 
10.60 
13.59 
11.80 
11.17 
12.77 

l>-49.64 

49 
57 
86 
52 
67 
58 

1  

55 

63 

10,047,931 
16,763,400 
20,694,173 
22,171,878 
22,837,991 

155,893,238 
282,820,980 
260,051,934 
270,786,840 
276,082,168 

15.51 
16.87 
12.57 

9.90 
14.14 
12.08 
12:21 
12.09 

49 
80 
60 
60 
60 

1874-80   

_____  

92,515,373 

1,245,635,160 

13.46 

12.25 



60 

10,027,500 
9,888,917 

97,664,450 
131,486,323 

9.74 

9.50 
13.30 

47 

66 

2,245,420 
2,091,000 
2,872,047 

22,454,200 
47,758,440 
35,326,178 

10.00 
22.84 

6.89 
20.26 
12.30 



34 
100 
61 

KENTUCKY. 

355,470 
561,000 
1,263,300 
1,368,380 
i;002,817 
1,248,138 

5.287,617 
7,834,700 
18,183,734 
14,432,401 
11,920,704 
12,341,606 

14.87 
13.96 
14.39 
10.55 

10.78 
11.24 
12.86 
10.01 
11.88 
9.88 

a-3.17 
b-12.59 

93 

97 
111 

86 
102 

85 

1,540,458 
3,236,610 

355,470 
1,570,900 
2,149,606 
2,097,824 

17.285,496 
33,340,130 

5,287,617 
21,401,486 
25,557,365 
22,250,634 

14.87 
13.62 
11.89 

12.00 
10.30 

10.78 
11.45 
11.51 
10.61 

103 

89 

92 
99 
99 
91 

4,302,373 
10,476,173 

46,129,286 
120,626,388 

11.51 

10.72 
10.97 



92 
94 

1,093,380 
2,500,848 

10,513,651 
25,636,702 

9.62 

9.38 
10.25 

81 
88 

1872   

1895   

352,000 
693,715 

4,607,680 
7,589,275 

10.94 

94 
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VIRGINIA. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879,82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1862-94 


1876-78 
1893-95 


1862 
1872 
1895 


Years. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


203,698 
886,000 
637,400 
991,600 
992,803 
1,250,642 
1,645,198 
2,705,024 


203.698 
1,357,000 
1,547,223 
2,288,885 
3,915,559 


,312,365 


801,600 
2,206,487 


|.... 


128,000 
774,601 


2,908,807 
12,303,240 
11,541,892 
13,171,452 
13,734,551 
14,783,681 
18,988,234 
34,212,276 


Average 
Value  Per  Ton 
in  Dollars. 


Ciir'ncy 


14. 2S 
13.89 
18.11 
13.28 


Gold. 


10.61 
10.91 
16.32 
12.66 
13.83 
11.81 
11.54 
12.65| 


Percent- 


2,908,807 
21,036,300 
20,920,096 
28,029,369 
48,749,561 

-!• 


14.28| 
15.501 
13.52! 


10.61| 
12.94| 
12.94| 
12.251 
12.45 


121,644,133|    13.06|  12.51 


10,030,752 
28,284,671 


2,720,000 
8,853,689 


12.51 

12.20 
12.82 

'  '21.25 

' '  18.85 
11.43 

a-2.82 
b-21.52 


Index 
Noa. 


56 
58 
87 
67 
73 
63 
61 
67 


65 
66 


66 


100 
61 


GEORGIA. 


1862-66   

46,448 
223,000 

72,000 
107,190 
"102,934 

89,990 
191,030 
778,218 

1,097,125 
4,921,270 
1,651,061 
1,607,035 
1,516,501 
1,199,099 
2,710,022 
9,497,304 

23.62 
22.07 
22.93 
14.99 

17.55 
17.61 
20.92 
14.23 
14.73 
13.32 
14.19 
12.21 

1867-70   

1871-74   

1875-78   

1879-82   

1883-86   

1887-90   

1891-94  

1862-66   

46,448 
277,500 
194,340 
170,794 
921,728 

1,097,125 
6,181,556 
3,062,860 
2,359,548 
11,498,328 

23.62 
22.28 
15.76 

17.55 
18.49 
14.88 
13.82 
12.47 

1867-73   

1874-80   

1881-87   

1888-94   

1862-94   

1,610,810 

24,199,417 

15.02 

14.09 

1876-78   

85,190 
603,226 

1,218,075 
7,330,903 

14.30 

13.94 
12.15 

1893-95   



1862   

 1 

1872  ;  j 

1895   

'"17,666 
236,541 

445i456 
2,578,297 

' '  25.31 

'  '  22.45 
10.90 

1 

1 

a-0.49 
b-5.59 


66 
59 
63 
54 


78 

82 
66 
62 
56 

63 

62 
54 


100 

49 
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TABLE  XI.  (d).— Continued. 
TEXAS. 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average 
Value  Per  Ton 
in  Dollars. 


Cur'ncy  Gold 


15,543' 
87,300 
173,900 
357,200 
471,673 
368,219 
722,870 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


211,3851 
1,236,240 
2,390,8031 
3,884,7501 
4,899,616 
3;787,032| 
6,363,234| 
18,306,612 


13.60 
14.16 
13.75 
10.88 


Percent- 


15,543 
199,200 
746,700 
684,032 
,709,008 


1862-94 


4,354,483 


1876-78   |    i  5I9  683 

1893-95    l,54J,b«d 


1862 
1872 
1895 


i  34,400 
.  I  676,677 


211,385 
2,950,003 
7,855,130 
7,109,708 
22,953,446 


41,079,672 


2,947,250 
13,672,928 


10.10 
11.23 
12.27 
10.29 
10.39 
10.28 
8.80 
8.48 


13.601 
14.81| 
10.521 


10.101 
12.381 
10.20 
10.39 
8.47 


9.43  9.26 


10.44 


10.18 

8.82 


465,088|    13.52  11.99 

4,351,0331   6.43 

I  ___J__ 


Index 
Nos. 


a-1.31 
b-8.30 


84 
94 
102 
86 
87 
86 
73 
71 

84 
103 
85 
87 
71 


77 


100 
54 


CALIFORNIA. 


1862-66   ;;;!  lfgg$£ 

1867-70    2,510,700 

1871-74    3,281,000 

1875-78    4  690,437 

1879-82    5  125 


3,657,41)2' 
23,022,900 
42,831,353 
45,742,910 
55,975,825 
54,247,160 
71,752,428 
105,799,394 


I 

12.00| 
14.98  i 
17.061 
13.94 
11.94 
10.58| 
11.771 
.74 


a-10.80| 
D-47.711 


304,791 

1862   ,  620,000 

1872    2,791,710 


90 
109 

89 
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TABLE  XL  (e). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  tons  of  the  hay  raised  in  the  seven 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and 
California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average  gold 
and  currency  farm  values  per  ton,  together  with  the  index  numbers  for 
those  values,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 
1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


Years. 


Total 
Product 
in  Tons. 


33,844,977 
32,391,300 
31,895,200 
40,762,870 
41,992,867 
42,569,385 
45,428,196 
61,402,398 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency . 


Average  Value 
Per  Ton. 


Currency.  Geld 


33,844,977 
55,431,800 
70,470,920 
75,488,461 
95,051,035 


330,287,193 
296,442,216 


105,049,370 
84.562,252 
106,830,594 


|  105,049,370 
I  41,992,867 
I  149,399,979 


125,902,720 
170,539,496 
32,210,870 
46,441,708 


7,006,193 
7,759,000 
11,602,818 


504,012,734 
494,418,180 
562,642,998 
447,327,798 
545,866,182 
488,465,369 
507,785,058 
657,704,566 


504,012,734 
928,268,355 
840,700,931 
899,804,568 
1,035,436,297 


4,208,222,885 
3,704,210,151 


1,504,388,976 
1,034,331,551 
1,165,489,624 


19.56 
12.25 
17.64 
10.97 


19.56 
16.74 
11.92 


12.74 
12.12 


14.32 


1,504,388,976 
545,866,182 
1,653,954,993 


1,768,969,286 
1,935,240,865 
317,806,788 
506,927,407| 


14.32 


14.05 


9.87 


14.89 
15.22 
15.66 
10.46 
12.99 
11.47 
11.18 
10.71 


70,671,512 
149,666,264 
127,146,024 


10.08 
19.28 


14.89 
14.04 
11.47 
11.91 
10.89 


11.64 
11. 


12.59 
12.23 
10.90 


12.59 
13.00 
11.07 


12.61 
11.03 


10.91 


7.18 
17.25 
10.96 


Index 
Nos. 


86 
88 
91 
61 
75 
67 
65 
62 


63 


73 
71 

63 


73 
75 
64 


73 
64 
56 
63 


42 
100 
64 
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TABLE  XI.  (f). 


An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
Kold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  nnmbers  for  the  hay  raised  m 
fhl  iven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
llxaHnd  Sffo^a  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers  having  been 
obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 


1862-86. 
1867-73. 


1862-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 

1862. .  . , 
1872. . . 
1895. .  . 


Average  Values 
Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division 
Per  Ton. 
0) 

O  ecfl  • 

rj  «  ^  0 
7  ac=  o 

ro  >  »  2 

$9.91 
12.701 
1  16.04 
10.58 
12.99 
11.48 
11.16 

j  n-02 

Allowing  for  Influ- 
et,ce  of  Changing 
Freights  Rates  per 
Ton.  (3) 

Corresponding  to  Column 

Average 

of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Seven 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance (a) 

(')  j 

(3) 

- 

$14.89 
15.22 
15.66 
10.46 
12.99 
11.47 
11.18 
10.7] 

$7.00 
7.69 
7.81 
6.40 
7.68 
7.73 
8.53 
8.62 

_  1 

86 
88 

r  91 

61 
75 
67 

65 

|  62 

57 
73 
93 
61 
75 
66 
64 
64 

102 
104 

85 
102 

90 
103 
115 

71 
79 
98 
72 
79 
70 
71 
66 

54 
70 
90 
60 
75 
66 
66 
63 

1  

1  14.89 

14.04 
1  11.4' 

11.9" 
.1  10.81 

9.91 
14.29 
11.51 
11.92 
)  11.03 

7.00 
7.81 
6.86 
7.36 
|  7.9C 

86 
81 
67 

69 
63 

57 

82 
66 
69 
64 

93 
104 
91 

98 
105 

71 

89 
76 
73 
67 

54 
80 
66 
68 
64 

11.6< 

i  11.66 

|  8.ir 

68 

67 

108 

72 

67 

9.681  9.7E 
10.91)  11.41 

|  6.21 
8.6( 

)  56 

)  63 

56 

6e 

84 
114 

69 
67 

55 

1  70 
|  39 

17.25  17.3: 
10.96  11.8 

I  7.5 

3  8.5 

42 

2  10C 

5 

iooi  toe 

67  11' 

51 

>  IOC 
I  6* 

>|  100 

i  65 

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  XL  (g). 

Au  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  tons  of  the  hay  raised  in  the  seventeen 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency, 
and  its  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  ton,  together  with  the 
index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1S72  having  been  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  comparison. 


jARS* 

Total  Product 
in  Tons. 

1 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

AV PHAGE  VAIUK 

in  Dollars 
Per  Ton. 

Index 
Numbers. 

1 

Currency. 

Gold. 

77,710,534 
78,904,000 
75,930,200 
107,335.09!) 
113,588,360 
150.777,037 
136,048,452 
180,023,994 

974,644,29!" 

980.580,760 
1,001,533,447 

876,239,816 
1  1,131,958,31! 
1,166,467,267 
1,218,443,052 
1,506.777,252 

12.54 
12.43 
13.18 
8.K 

8.21 
9.91 
11.76 
7.76 
9.90 
7.73 

68 
82 
97 
64 
82 
61 
74 
69 

1867-70  

1  QT1  7 A 

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94   

|  8.95 
8.36 

1862-66  

1867-73  

77,710,534 
135,342,000 
180,201,494 
242.408,357 
284,656,182 

974,644,295 
1,737,711,125 
1,642,191,24:; 

2,081,082,556 
2,421,014,989 

12.54|  8.21 
I        12.84!     •  10.75 

68 

|  89 
72 
71 
70 

1874-80  

1881-87.  

1888-94  

a.  t<± 
8.63 
8.51 

1862-94  

920,318,567 
842,608.033 

8,856.644,208 
7,881,999,913 

9.62 
9.35 

10.90 

8.80 
8.94 

73 
74 

1867-94  

1867-78.  

262,170,190 

264,365,397 
316,072,446 

2,858,454,023 
2,298,425,586 
2,725,220,301 

9.57 

8.69 
8.62 

79 
72 
71 

1879-86  

1887-94  

1867-78.  

262,170,190 
113,588,360 
466,849,483 

2,858,454,023 

10.90 

9.57 
9.97 
8.34 

79 

82 
69 

1879-82  

1883-94  

1,131,958,319 
3,891,687,571 

1867-90  ' 

315,543,494 
527,064,539 

3,379,902,368 
4,502,097,545 

10.61 

9.65!  80 
8.54|  71 

1881-94.  

1876-78   1 

85,356,900 
126,537,401 

622,123,456 

7.29 

 ,  

7.13|  59 
8.47|  70 

1.071,281,905 

1862  

1872   ] 

1895   '| 

16,168,873 
18,710.000' 

32,387,7131 

140,192.222 
254,315,654 
266.964.170 

8.67 
13.51 

6.04 
12.11 
8.24 

42 

100 
,  68 
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TABLE  XL  (h). 


An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
sold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  hay  raised  in 
the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and  index 
numbers'  having  been  obtamed_b^diff^  _ 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 

1867-73 . 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895, 


Average  Values 
Obtained  by 


Index  Numbers. 


Simple 
Division 
Per  Ton. 
(1) 

1 

Method  for  Correct- 
ing Averages 
Adopted  in  this 
Report,Per  Ton.(2) 

£ 

S  OCOQ 

u  0  B 
P  a  $ 
bt>^  co 

■fe  t%  ■ 

$5.58 
6.34 
6.55 
4.98 
6.50 
5.59 
6.79 
7.18 

Corresponding  to  Column 

Average 
of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance (a) 

(I) 

! 

(2) 
 1 

(3) 

 1 

l  §8.21 
9.91 
11.76 
7.76 
9.90 
7.73 
|  8.95 
|  8.36 

• 

$7.49 
9.25 

11.11 
7.59 
9.89 
8.59 
9.03 
8.65 

68 
82 
97 
64 
82 
61 
74 
69 

67 

83 
100 
68 
89 
77 
81 
78 

92 
104 
108 

82 
107 

94 
105 
118 

82 
94 

105 
78 
97 
81 

107 
89 

62 
79 
99 
66 
88 
76 
81 
78 

8.21 
10.75 
8.74 
8.63 
8.51 

7.49 
10.03 
8.14 
8.87 
8.72 

5.58 
6.45 
5.12 
5.94 
6.53 

68 
89 
72 
71 
70 

 .  

67 

90 
73 
80 
78 

92 

106 
84 
98 

107 

82 
99 
85 
87 
89 

'  62 
89 
74 
80 
79 

8.8C 

►  8.80 

6.41 

73 

79 

105 

88 

80 

-I—  

]  7.1c 
!  8.4" 

6.9S 
8.92 

5.24 
6.71 

59 
70 

63 
80 

86 
112 

75 

88 

63 
82 

|  

i  6.0^ 

12.1: 

8.2^ 

42 
100 

6S 

6€ 
IOC 

92 

100 

81 

1 

11.15 
t  10.0c 

6.0! 
7.0.: 

100|  100 

90|  11£ 

1 

(a) 


Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  XI.  (i). 


An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  hay  raised  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union  not 
included  in  the  ten  given  in  Tables  (a)  to  (c),  and  referred  to  in  tables  as  the 
Exterior  States,  together  with  the  total  product  of  hay  in  said  states  in  tons, 
and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average  home 
or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


1882 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895  , 


Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 


Total 
Product 
in  Tons. 


9,168,729 
10,361,977 

9,422,2421 
10,035,848 
10,821,362 
12,425,973 
12,971,591 
10,739,984 
11,372,8871 
11,332,8101 
11,426.3741 
12,265,5561 
12,186,0421 
13,121,386| 
14,407,741! 
13,832,894| 
14,475,300| 
14,945,3151 
14,751,841| 
15,078,8381 
15,552,0121 
15,767,6181 
16,204,9681 
17,455,3491 
17,150,9211 
18,223,5321 
18,706,230| 


11,947,690 
11,389,323 
10,369,951 
13,271,625 
12,047,012 
14,784,000 
14,630,200 
14,127,000! 
13,310,000 
11,644,400, 
12,861,800; 
13,183,600' 
14,496,400 
14,446,600 
13,355,100! 
15,733,300| 
19,870,176 
18,594,200! 
10,304,079: 
16,532,697, 
17,664,877) 
19,348,1661 
18,455,489' 
17,783,705 
18,067,497 
21,817,753 
20,969,671 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


Gold 


Average 
Value." 
Per  Ton 
in  Dollars. 


Cur.  Gold. 


124,878,6651 
165,106,303 
242,732,677' 
177,450,487| 
218,362,0651 
248,476,000| 
225,453,0701 
202,911,5001 
228,436,730 
245,052,475 
241,319,689 
227,929,246 
215,810,479 
217,808,095 
198,661,802 
174,839,380 
180,562,104 
203,443,373 
242,204,170 
234,700,301 
221,265,121 
212,420,480 
220,894,243 
214,669,220 
197,178,491 
239,288,295 
227,322,556 


87,178,879| 
106,163,3531 
112,385,2291 
126,699,648 
162,243,014 
179,399,672 
167,934,163 
168,249,620 
207,277,845| 
225,685,1831 
215,143,4991 
205,664,2791 
192,930,3571 
194,105,7411 
187,522,9971 
172,342,7891 
180,562,1041 


10.45 
14.50 
23.41 
13.37 
18.13 
16.81 
15.55 
14.36 
17.16 
21.04 
18.77 
17.29 
14. 
15.06 
14.88 
11.11 
9.09 


7.29 

9.32 
10.84 

9.55 
13.47 
12.14 
11.48 
11.91 
15.57 
19.38 
16.73 
15.59 
13.31 
13.44 
14.04 
10.95 

9.09 
10.94 
14.86 
14.20 
12.53 
10.98 
11.97 
12.07 
10.91 
10.97 
10.84 


23.071,638| 
23,950,603| 
22,664,4461 


30,102,177 
31,227,591 
26,293,646 


323, 
291 
253. 


851,110 
073,7401 
367,460| 


10.76 

9.35 
9.64 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 


1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


49,810,1581 
47,510,4351 
47,210,782| 
55,837,3211 
60,328,006| 
66,578,856| 
73,859,524| 
95,844,482| 


59,025,601 
56,851,200 
52,186,200 
63,405,176 
69,095,853 
73,654,857 
85,574,848 
122,659,5361 


928, 
905, 
930, 
771, 
901, 
845, 
933, 
1.229, 


530,1971 
277,300! 
111,889| 
671,381| 
612,965| 
162,434 
221,702 
849,700 


594,670,1231 
722,861,3001 
839,423,3181 
734,533,6311 


15.73 
15.92 
17.81 
12.17 


49,810,158! 
82,535,1751 
97,720,519| 
115,433,2381 
151,480,474| 


59,025,601! 

94,541,000 
112,799,855 
129,670.184 
186,416,631 


928, 
1,619, 
1,433, 
1,540. 
1,923. 


530,197 
578,710 
129,403| 
416,151| 
783,107 


594,670,1231 
1,369,354,261| 
l,3W±l,53l| 

 I 


15.73 
17.12 
12.71 


1862-94 
1867-94 


496,979,564 
447,169,406 


582,453,2711 
523,427,670 


7,445, 
6,516, 


437,568 
907,371 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


1867-78 
1879-82 

1883-94 


150,558,5381 
126,906,8621 
169,704,006| 

150,55~87538T 
60,328,0061 
236,282,862| 


172,442,576 
142,750,710: 
208,234,384; 


2,607, 
1,746, 
2,163, 


060,570 
775,399 
071,402 


6,801,335,173| 
6,206,665,0501 


12.78 
12.45 


2,296,818,2491  15.11 
 I  


172,442,576 
69,095,853 1 
281,889,241' 


1867-80 
1881-94 


180,255,6941 
266,913,712! 


207,340,855 
316,086,815 


1876-78 
1893-95 


2,607,060,5701 
901,612,9651 
3,008,233,8361 
3,052,708,113| 
3,464,199,2581 


2,296,818,2491  15.11 


42,715,9351 
70,586,6871 


2,742,465,7921  14.72 
 I  


48,958,576 
S7.623.414 


554,063,286| 
86S,292,310| 


540,^-.,  8901  11.32 
 I  


10.08 
12.07 
16.07 
11.58 
13.05 
11.47 
10.91 
10.03 


10.08 
14.48 
12.17 
11.88 
10.32 


11.68 
11.84 


13.31 
12.24 
10.39 


13.31 
13.05 
10.67 


13.22 
10.96 
11.04 
0.91 
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TABLE  XL  (j). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  acres  of  hay  raised 
in  the  United  States,  its  average  yield  per  acre  in  tons,  together  with  its 
total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars,  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm 
value  per  ton,  gold  and  currency. 


1862 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1S71 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


14,899,9021 
15,641,504| 
15,034,564| 
16,323,852| 
17,66S,904| 
20,020,5541 
21,541,573| 
18,591,2811 
19,861,8051 
19,009,052| 
20,318.9361 
21,894,084| 
21,769,772| 
23,507,9641 
25,^o~,  <07| 
25,367,7081 
26,931,3001 
27,484.9911 
25,S63,955| 
30,888,7001 
32,339,5851 
35,515,948| 
38,571,5931 
39,849,7011 
36,501,6881 
37,664,7391 
38,591,9031 
 I. 


21,110,370 
18,346,730 
18,116,691 
23,538,740 
21,778,627 
26,277,000 
26,141,900 
26,420,000 
24,525.000 
22,239,400 
23,812.800 
25,0oo,100 
25,133,900 
27.873,600 
30,867,100 
31,629,300 
39,608,296 
35,493,000 
31,925,233 
35,135,064 
38,138,049 
46,864,000 
48,470,460 
44,731,550 
41,790,499 
41,454,458 
46,643,094 


Average 
Value  Per  Ton 
in  Dollars. 


194,399,375 
247,680,855 
365,707,074 
273,812,617 
317,561,837 
372,864,670 
351,942,930 
327,662,6001 
338,969,680| 
351,717,035 
345,969,079 
339,895,486 
331,420.738 
342,203,445 
300,901,252 
271,934,950 
285,543,752 
330,804,494 
371,811,084| 
415,131,366| 
369,958,  If  8 1 
383,834,4511 
396,139,3091 
389,752,8731 
353,437,699| 
413,440,283| 
408,499,5651 


1.42'| 
1.17| 
1.20| 
1.44| 
1.23| 
1.31| 
1.21| 
1.42| 
1.23| 
1.17| 
1.17| 
1.14| 
1.111 
1.18| 
1.22| 
1.24| 
1.47| 
1.29| . 
1.231 . 
1.14' . 
1.18|. 
1.32| . 
1.30| 
1.12| . 
1.15| . 
1.10!  ■ 
1.21| . 
 1 


9.20| 
13.50| 
20.181 
11.63 
14.58 
14.19 
13.46 
12.40 
13.82 
15.82 
14.53 
13.55 
13.19 
12.28 
9.75 
8.60 
7.211 


.40 
8.66 
9.35 
8.31 
10.83 
10.25 
9.99 
10.26 
12.52 
14.55 
12.93 
12.20 
11.77 
10.92 
9.19 
8.47 
7.21 
9.32 
11.65 
11.81 
9.70 
8.19 
8.17 
8.71 
8.46 
9.97 
8.76 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 

1875-  78 
1879-82 
1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94  . 

1862-66 
1867-73  . 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-  94 

1862-94 
1867-94 

1867-7S 
1879-86 
1887-94 

1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 

1867-80 

1881-94 

1876-  78 
1893-95 


49,613,4601 
48,321,272| 
44,206,4531 


65,766,158 
54,874,408 
47,078,541 


570,882,872) 
468,578,321| 
393,185,615| 


1.33|. 
1.13| 
1.061 


79,568.7261 
80,015,2131 
82,991,8441 
101,089,7691 
116,577,231! 
150.438^9301 
152,513,284 
195,869,482 


79,568,726 
141,237,285 
176,208,487 
251,331,954 
310,716,027 


102,891,158 
103,363,900 
96,271,200 
129,978,296 
140,691,346 
181,862,509 
176,195,104 
241,281,132 


1,399,161,7581 
1,391,439,880 
1,369,002,338 
1,200,583,399 
1,487,705,102 
1,523,164,332 
1,643,879,696 
2,078,922,386 


1.291 
1.29] 
1.161 
1.29| 
1.21| 
1.21| 
1.161 
1.241 
 1- 


13.60| 
13.46| 
14.22| 
9.24| 


102,891,158 
174,501,200 
222,530,429 
296,590,080 
376,021,778 


1,399,161,7581 
2,429,021,480| 
2,234,619,715 
2,721,694,139 
3,309,361,799 


959,064,479| 
876,495,7531 


264,096,8261 
264,016,1611 
348,382,7661 


1,172,534,645 
1,069,643,487 

329,613,396' 
322,553,8551 
417,476,2361 


12,093,858,891 
10,694,697,133 


3,961,025,617 
3,010,869,434 
3,722,802,082 


264,096.8261 
113,577,2311 
498,821,6961 


329,613,396 
140,691,346! 
599,338,745 


3,961,025,617 
1,487,705,102 
5,245,966,414 


314,445,772| 
562,049,9811 


77,581,8051 
142.141.104! 


397,031,629 
672,611,858 ! 

102,104.690 1 
167.719.107 


4,663,641,195 
6,031,055,938 


858,379,954 
1.432. 046. 80S 


1.29| 
1.24| 
1.28I 
1.18| , 
1.21| , 


13.60 
13.92 
10.04 


1.23| 
1.22| 


10.31 
9.99 


1.251 
1.22| 
1.20| , 


12.02 


8.68 
8.54 
8.35 

8.70 
10.72 
12.81 
8.78 
10.57 
8.37 
9.33 
8.62 


8.70 
11.73 
9.62 
9.18 
8.80 


9.55 


10.57 
9.33 
8.92 


1.25| 
1.24| 
1.20| 


12.02 


10.57 
10.57 
8.61 


1.26| 
1.201 


11.57| 
 I 


10.54 
8.97 


1.321 

1.181 


8.411 


8.20 

8.54 
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TABLE  XI.  (k). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers,  the  average  value  per  ton  of  the 
hay  raised  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  in  the  Exterior  States,  includ- 
ing all  excepting  the  ten  Mississippi  Yalley  states,  and  in  the  nation,  together 
with  the  weight  in  tons  and  its  value  in  dollars  gold  of  the  per  capita  product 
of  hay  in  the  United  States. 


Index  Numbers- 


Years. 

o 

a 

H  8 

.2 

Tei 

Stat 

i>ax 

62| 
90| 
87 
77 
89 
92 
95 
99 
105 
109 
100 
100 
114 
97 
65 
71 
63 
89 
98 
114 
86 
74 
69 
77 
78 
105 
83 


44 
56 
65 
57! 
81 
73 
68 
71 
93 
116 
100 
93 
79 
80 
84 
65 
54 
65 
89| 
85 
75 
66 
72 
72) 
65 1 
66| 
65 


49 
67 
72 
64 
83 
79 
77 
79 
97 
113 
100 
94 
91 
84 
71 
66 
56 
72 
90 
91 
75 
63 
63 
67 
65 
77 
68 


Gold  Values  Per  Ton  in 
Dollars. 


S4S 


tdro 


Per  Capita 
Product. 


5.23 
7.63 
7.35 
6.70 
7.57 
7.81| 
8.10 
8.36 
8.90 
9.23 
8.47 
8.44 
9.66 
8.22 
5.49 
6.02 
5.32 
7.54 
8.30 
9.70 
7.26 
6.23 
5.84 
6.50 
6.59 
8.87 
7.06 


7.29 

9.32 
10.84 

9.55 
13.47 
12.14 
11.48 
11.91 
15.57 
19.38 
16.73 
15.59 
13.31 
13.44 
14.04 
10.95 

9.09 
10.94 
14.86 
14.20 
12.53 
10.98 
11.97 
12.07 
10.91 
10.97 
10.84 


6.40 
8.66 
9.35 
8.31 
10.83 
10.25 
9.99 
10.26 
12.52 
14.55 
12.93 
12.20 
11.77 
10.92 
9.19 
8.47 
7.21 
9.32 
11.65 
11.81 
9.70 
8.19 
8.17 
8.71 
8.46 
9.97 
8.76 


.726 
.707 
.700 
.636 
.562 
.587 
.602 
.587 
.634 
.684 
.682 
.832 
.726 
.637 
.685 
.727 
.873 
.883 
.798 
.728 
.706 
.778 


81 
98 
106 
72 
97 
74 
93 
84 


81 
100 
83 
84 
87 


70| 
71| 


7.51 
6/73 
6.85 
8.29 
8.94 
6.12 
8.1f> 
6.27 
7.84 
7.16 
"6.85 
8.46 
6.99 
7.08 
7^41 
7.31 
7.34 


79| 
73| 
62| 


7.55 
7.03 
7.45 


89| 
97 1 
83 1 


90! 
85 


71) 


7.55 
8.19 
7.05 


7.61 
7.20 


66| 
87 1 


59i 


5.59 
7.41 


10.76 
9.35 
9.64 
10.08 
12.07 
16.07 
11.58 
13.  OF 
11.47 
10.91 
10.03 
10.08 
14.48 
12.17 
11.88 
10.32 
11.68 
11.84 
13.31 
12.24 
10.39 


8.68 
.  8.54 
8.35 
8.70 
10.72 
12.81 
8.78 
10.57 
8.37 
9.33 
8.62 
8.70] 
11.73 
9.62 
9.18 

9.48 
9.55 


10.57 
9.33 
8.92 


13.31 
13.05 
10.67 


10.57 
10.57 
S.61 


13.22 
10.96 
11.04 
9.91 


10.54 
8.97 


.984 
.804 
.675 


.691 
.585 
.710 
.694 
.819 
.726 
.912 


.643 
.685 
.771 
.842 


r48 


.661 
.759 
.823 
.661 
.694 
.822 


.666 
.807 


8.20| 
8.54| 


.735 
.819 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


TOBACCO. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  grown  in  comparatively  few  states.  There  was  interference  from 
1862  to  1865,  owing  to  the  Civil  War,  with  the  growth  of  tobacco 
in  many  of  the  states  that  had  previously  been  the  main  sources 
of  supply.  As  a  result  the  raising  of  tobacco  was  temporarily 
stimulated  in  many  other  states.  With  the  close  of  the  war  and 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  states  formerly  noted  for  this  crop, 
its  growth  practically  ceased  in  those  states  that  began  to  grow 
it  during  the  war.  This  fact  explains  the  broken  and  irregular 
tables  for  tobacco  in  many  states,  especially  those  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  With  irregular  crop  returns,  it  was  very  difficult  mathe- 
matically to  calculate  corrected  average  values,  as  was  done  for 
other  crops.  So  none  are  given  in  the  tables.  The  only  summaries 
for  the  groups  are  by  index  numbers  found  in  Table  (f).  By  refer- 
ence to  that  and  the  other  tables  it  is  seen,  that,  in  all  the  groups 
and  in  the  nation,  the  average  value  of  tobacco  declined  from  1862 
to  the  period  1875  to  1878,  when  the  general  minimum  was  reached. 
After  that  period  the  price  movement  was  by  four  or  seven-year 
periods  decidedly  upward  down  to  the  year  of  the  panic,  1893.  The 
year  1895  was  for  tobacco,  as  for  most  other  crops,  one  of  very  low 
average  prices,  and  its  lessened  farm  values  when  compared  with 
the  averages  for  the  four  or  seven  years  ending  with  1894  measure 
the  intensity  of  the  financial  depression  following  the  panic  of  1893. 

About  one-half  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  is  ex- 
ported. The  varying  foreign  demand  for  this  staple  has  therefore 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  do  in  establishing  its  price  as  does  the 
home  demand.  The  product  per  capita  is  so  small  that  the  possible 
errors  due  to  a  fraction  of  a  ton  or  of  a  dollar  equals,  if  they  do  not 
exceed,  any  variations  due  to  changes  in  reported  yields.  Hence  no 
special  calculation  is  here  presented  showing  the  per  capita  yield 
of  tobacco,  as  has  been  given  for  the  other  crops. 
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TABLE  XII.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  pounds  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the 
ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm 
value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  pound 
in  gold  and  currency,  and  simple  index  numbers  showing  the  percentage 
which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  and  period  was  of  the  average  gold 
value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

OHIO. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Pounds. 


Tods. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


Gold. 


Percent- 
ages. 


Index 
Nos. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 

1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


134,338,725 
58,849,000 
96,811,000 
87,312,000 
121,594,417 
128,396,536 
108,870,000 
101,431,160 


134,338,725 
142,660,000 
152,837,587 
216,705,366 
191,061,160 


73,812,000 
76,073,580 


25,528,972 
30,000.000 

25,358,000] 


67,169 
29,425 
48,405 
43,656 
60,797 
64,198 
54,435 
50,716j 


14,888,832 
5,498,200 
7,326,801 
5,096,850 
8,340,552 
9,109,547 
8,953,480 
5,878,710 


|837,602,838|       418, 801 1  65,092,972 


67,169  14,888,832 
71,330|  11,655,001 
76,419!  9,418,385 
108,3521  16,030,133 
95,531|  13,100,621 


36,906|  4,286,850 
38,037|  4,257,968 


12,7641  2,808,187 
15,0001  2,430.000 
12,679|  1,318.613 


.074 
.074 
.068 
.055 
.069 
.071 
.082 
.058 


.069 


.074 
.069 
.059 
.074 


221.66 
186.85 
151.36 
116.75 


155.43 


221.66 
163.40 
123.25 


.570| 
.600| , 


115.J 


.076| 
.072| 
.0521. 


220.01 
162.00 


137.70 


148.29 
137.52 
118.59 
147.94 
137.13 


113.09 
.111.94 


151.59 
143.69 
104.00 


a-38.104 
b-0.200 


103 
103 
81 
77 
95 
99 
114 
87 


96 


103 
96 
83 

103 
95 


105 
100 
72 


INDIANA. 


1862-66  

1867-70.  ..  . 

1871-74  

1875-78.  .  .  . 

44,994,906 
28,552,000 
52,166.000 
50,169,000 
31,073,263 
42,262,240 
39,742,000 
16,748,848 

22,498 
14,276 
26,083 
25,085 
15,537 
21,131 
19,871 
8,374 

5,122,604 
2,'493,365 
3,908,360 
2,555,415 
1,928,823 
3,015,844 
2,633,222 
1,061,304 

.076  227.69 
.069|  174.65 
.068|  149.84 
.048|  101.87 

.062.1  

152.33 
138.57 
134.64 
97.12 

124.14 
142.72 
132.52 
126.74 

1883-86.  ..  . 
1887-90.  . .  . 
1891-94  

.071 
.066 
.063 

1862-94.  ..  .|305,708,257 

152,855 

22,718,937 

.065 

148.63 

131.09 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

44,994,906 
68,718,000 
76,414,030 
62,808,473 
52,772,848 

22,498 
34,359 
38,207 
31,404 
26,387 

5,122,604 
5,273,725 
4,397,666 
4,416,316 
3,508,626 

.076 
.064 
.057 
.070 
.066 

227.69 
153.49 
115.10 

152.33 
128.41 
110.40 
140.63 
132.97 

1876-78.  ... 
1893-95.  ..  . 

37,419,000 
17,134,424 

18,710 
8,567 

1,854,165 
1,301,532 

.048 
.076 

99.10 




96.62 
151.92 

1862  

1872  

9,057,665 
16,250,000 
8,760,000 

4,529|  1,086,920 
8,125!  1,137,500 
4.380!  770.880 

.083 
.063 

.088 

240.00 
142.00 



165.36 
125.79 
176.00 

a-13.906 
b-O.OSO 


67 
106 

115 
100 

122 
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TABLE  XII.  {a).— Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Total  Product  in 


Pounds. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


9,452,307 
20,397,537 
18.867,722 
18,867,722 
17,546,981 
15,792,000 
15,160,000 
14,500,000 
5,564,000 
6,398,000 
7,500,000 
7,575,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
11,000,000 
8,090,000 
5,180,000 
4,550,000 
3,912,948 
3,346,195 
3,848,124 
3,155,462 
3,944,000 
4,963,000 
6,159,000 
1,494,000 
2,947,000 


4,726 
10,199 
9,434 
9,434 
8,773 
7,896 
7,580 
7,250 
2,782 
3,199 
3,750 
3,788 
3,500 
4,000 
5,500 
4,045 
2,590 
2,275 
1,956 
1,673 
1,924 
1,578 
1,972 
2,481 
3,079 
747 
1,474 


1,323,323 
2,600,686 
3,045,789 
1,969,316 
1,631,470 
1,263,360 
1,379,560 
1,218,000 
712,192 
'422,268 
637,500 
681,750 
735,000 
44S,000 
627,000 
417,100 
207,200 
273,000 
195,647 
274,387 
307,850 
"252,437 
276,080 
440,645 
369,480 
149,400 
223,959 


2,109,150 
1.790,980 
3,076,000 

85,132,269 
51,016,000 
2S.473.000| 
32,270.0001 
15,657.267! 
IS. 221. 462] 

8,882,000! 

7,800,260! 


.1247,452.2581 


1,055 

895 
1,538 

 1- 

42,566| 
25,508| 
14,237| 
16,135! 
7, 828 1 
9.1111 
4,441 1 
3, 900 1 
-I- 


147,641 

132,533 
246,080 


10,570,584 
4,573,112 
2,476,518 
1,699,300 
1,050,  S.84 
1,344,64 
746,718 
560,348 


123,726|  23,022,106 


85,132,269 
72,489.000 
47,732,048 
26,909.781! 
15,188.2601 


42,566|  10,570.584 
36,245!  6,314,630 
23,866|  2.902,94' 
13,455!  2,076,279 
7,594]  1.157.666 


24,270,000| 
6.976,130! 


12,1351 

3.4881 


1.251.300 
526,25-! 


9,452,3071 
7,500.0001 
3,076,000! 

! 


4.7261  1.323,323 

3,750!  637,500 

1.538!  246.080 

•  I 
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TABLE  XII.  (a).— Continued. 
MICHIGAN. 


Yeaes. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Doliars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

A 

I  OllDUS. 

Tons. 

Curn'cy. 

Gold. 

1  QtiO  ftft 

1867-70. . .  . 

1,168,465 
13,930,000 

584 
6,965 

197,231 
2,855,300 

.113 
.164 

337.72 
409.95 

226.94 
324.27 

a-6.95 
b-0.010 

70 
100 

1S79-82 .... 

179,797 

90 

22,935 

.128 

254.83 

1862-94  

15,278,262 

7,639 

3,075,466 

.158 

402.60 

325.09 

100 



1862-66.  .. . 
1867-73  

1,168,465 
13,930,000 

584 
6,965 

197,231 
2,855,300 

.113 
.162 

337.72 
409.95 

226.94 
325.71 

70 
100 

1881-87.  ..  . 

179,797 

90 

22,935 

.127 

254.83 

78 







1862  

160,825 

80 

20,907 

.090 

261.341  1S0.06I   

55 

WISCONSIN. 


1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74.  ..  . 
1875-78.  ..  . 
1879-82.  ..  . 

1883-86  

1887-90. ..  . 
1891-94.  ..  . 

717,000 
1,213,000 
10,390.000 
7,450,000 
36,016,818 
75,043,828 
48,234,000 
73,950,982 

359 
607 
5,195 
3,725 
18,008 
37,522 
24,117 
36,975 

103,482 
221,860 
798,650 
447,900 
4,365,532 
7,434,566 
4,020,378 
4,394,860 

.097 
.138 
.066 
.056 
.121 
.099 
.102 
.059 

288.25 
365.50 
153.73 
120.24 

192.84 
275.93 
132.90 
111.13 
242  42 
198'.14 
204.02 
118.86 

1 

a-11.507 
b-0.100 

:::::::::: 



126 
181 

73 
159 
130 
134 

78 

1862-94  

253,015,628 

126,508|  22,687,228 

.089 

179.33 

177.53 



116 

1862-66. . .  . 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87...  . 
1888-94. ..  . 

717,000 
9,353,000 
26,570,724 
105,460,922 
110,913,982 

359 1  103,482 
4,6771  851,760 
13,285  2,641,137 
52,730|  11.015,421 
55,457|  8,075,428 

.097 
.078 
.097 
.104 
.073 

288.25 
182.12 
198.81 

192.84 
156.19 
193.16 
208.90 
145.61 



126 
102 
127 
137 
95 

1876-78.  ..  . 
1893-95  

4,950,000 
40,259,491 

2,475 
20,130 

297,900 
2,410,947 

.059 
.060 

120.36 

117.35 
119.77 

77 

79 

1862  

1872  

1895  

109,493 
3,250,000 
3,284,000 

55 
1,625 
1,642 

1 

18,139 
279,500 
213,517 

1 

.082 
.076 
.065 

238.89 
172.00 

164.60 
152.56 
130.03 



1 

108 
100 

85 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XII.  (a).— Continued. 
MISSOURI. 


Years. 


Total  Product  in 


Pounds. 


Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


Gold. 


Percent- 


Index 
Nos. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


96,837,783 
60,724,000 
56,698,000 
139,402,000 
53,S59,549 
52,S23,000 
39,060,000 
34,474,360 


48,419 
30,362 
28,349 
69,701 
26,930 
26,412 
19,530 
17,237 


1862-94.  ..  .|533,S78,692 


266,940 


96,837,783 
103,562,000 
179,339,820j 
87,02o,729| 
67,113,360 


99,402,000 
25,955,180 


48,419 
51,781 
89,670 
43, 513 1 
33,557 


10,934,442 
6363,426 
5344,154 
8,547,450 
3,853,963 
3,950,559 
3,381,628 
2,868,954 


45,244,571 


49,701 
12,978 


1862   28,609,948| 

1872  |  16,500,000| 

1895  |  8,718,000| 


10,934,442 
10,182,980 
11,706,773 
6,811,899 
5,608,482 

6,267,450 
2,192,943 


14,305 1  3,433,196 
8,250|  1,567,500 
4,359 1  758,466 


.0761 

.083 1 
.085| 
.058 
.072 
.075 
.087 
.083 


.074 


.062 
.080 
.062 
.078 
.084 


.061 
.084 


.083 
.084 
.087 


225.83 
209.59 
188.51 
122.63 


169. 


225.83 
196.65 
130.55 


126.10 


240.00 
190.00 


151.08 
166.93 
170.68 
117.12 
143.11 
147.57 
173. 15  j 
166.441 


145.59 


151.08 
160.48 
124.92 
156.55 
167.13 


122.95 
168.97 


165.36 
168.53 
174.001 


a-24.287 
b-0.150 


IOWA. 


1862  

375,502 
300,402 
390,522 
419,811 
390,424 
386,000 
374,000 

188 
150 
195 
210 
195 
193 
187 

45,060 
55,574 
97,630 
81,863 
78,085 
88,780 
86,020 

.083 
.119 
.116 
.139 
.149 
.166 
.169 

239.68 
370.48 
500.67 
389.82 
400.44 
460.00 
460.00 

165.14 
238.23 
231.81 
278.33 
297.52 
332.12 
339.02 

1 

 1  

1863  

 1  

1874  

 1  

1865  

 •  ••  -1  

1866  

 !  

1867  

.  .  i  

1868  

1 871  

75,000 

38 

6,000 

.073 

157.89 

144.79 



i 

 1  • 

 1  

::::::::::!:::::::: 

 I  

1  I 

1 

1 

1  1 
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TABLE  XII.  (a).— Continued. 
IOWA— Continued. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

■■ 

1  0 17—   \J\J  .  .  .  . 

leoWU.  . . . 
1871-74. 

1,876,661 
75,000 

938 
380 
38 

358,212 
174,800 
6,000 

.122 
.167 
.073 

381.89 
460.00 
157.89 

243.56 
335.52 
145.32 

a-0.030 
b-0,031 

91 
126 

55 

1862-94. 

2,711,661 

1,356 

539,012 

.133 

Sfl7  KOI  O.fifvKfi 

100 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1,876,661 
835,000 

938 
418 

358,212 
180,800 

.122 
.159 

381.89 
432.53 

243.56 
318.18 

-  91 
119 





:::::::: 



1 





1862  



I  375,502 

 1  

188|  45,060 

.820 

239.68 

165.14 

62 

1 

1 

 1 

MINNESOTA. 


1862-66  

1867-70  

156,149 
151,000 

78!  25,838 
75  30,200 

.111 
.158 

i  331.26 
402.67 

222.12 
318.51 

a-0.52 
b-0.01 

83 
118 

 1  _ 



1862-94  



307,149 

153 

368.261  269.09 

100 



1862-66.... 
1867-73. ..  . 



156,149 
151,000 

78 
75 

25,838 
30,200 

.111 
.158 

331.26|'  222.12 
402.67  |  318.05 

S3 
118 

 1  





 1  

1  221.11 

1862. ...... 

48,137 

 1  

24|  7,702 

.111 

320.92 

82 

I 

1 

'            1  ! 
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TABLE  XII.  (a). — Continued. 


NEBRASKA. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

* 

Percent- 
ages. 

Index 

Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Cur'ney. 

Gold. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

3,960 
51,000 

2 
26 

632 
11,220 

.097 
.174 

316.00 
431.54 

192.50 
341.35 

a-0.002 
b-0.001 

68 
120 

1862-94  

54,960 

28 

 - 

11,852 

.159 

423.29 

283.74 

xou 



1862-66  

1867-73.  ..  . 

3,960 
51,000 

2 
26 

632 
11,220 



.007 
.172 

316.00 
431.54 

192.50 
341.35 

68 
120 







KANSAS. 


1862-66  

1867-70.... 

1871-74  

1875-78  

114,453 
280,000 
520,000 
1,430,000 

57 
140 
260 
715 

24,068 
61,600 
52,000 
136,950 

.141 

.174 
.092 
.092 

422.25 
440.00 
200.00 
191.54 

282.47 
348.06 
183.31 
184.39 

a-0.106 
■b-0.001 

144 
177 

93 
94 

1862-94  

2,344,453 

1,172 

274,618 

.104 

234.32 

196.83 

100 

1862-66. ..  . 

1867-73  

1874-80  



114,453 
500,000 
1,730,000 

57 
250 
865 

24,068 
83,600 
166,950 

.141 
.140 
.C91 

422.25 
334.40 
193.01 

282.47 
288.90 
182.70 

144 
147 

93 

1876-78  

1,155,000 



578 

1 1 

115,500 

199.83 
385.91 

194.83 
265.89 

99 
135 

1862  

21,223 
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TABLE  XII.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
together  with  the  total  product  of  tobacco  in  said  states  in  pounds,  and  its 
total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average  home 
or  farm  values  per  pound  in  gold  and  currency. 


1862 
1863 
186-i 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1S80 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in  Dollars. 

Value 

Value  Per 

Total 

Per 

Pound  in 

Yeaks. 

Area 

Ton 

Cents. 

in 

in 

Acres, 

Pouads. 

Tons. 

Currency. 

Gold. 

Dollars, 



—  

Gold. , 

1 

Cur. 

Gold. 

73,233 
117,246 
89,633 
91,748 
80,741 
72,044 
61.618 
77,487 
68,791 
63.367 
78,693 
76,3421 
74,119 
111,262 
130.214 
102,907 
75,600 
63,900 
74,993 
76.753 
77,893 
77,820 
85,364 
99,555 
110,342 
66,946 
89,944 


73,364,072 
85,967,082 
71,194,701 
69,679,09.1 
65,135,421 
49,824,000] 
48,461,0001 
59,500,000 
57,741,000 
50,378,000 
73,500,000 
72,845,000 
48,41 0.000 
77,025,000' 
101,315,000 
80,336,000 
59,357,000 
45,802,000| 
72,380,109 
67,509,916 
72,689,086 
57,858,066 
72,781,000 
94,033,000 
92,075,000 
42,144,000 
80,250,000 


36,682 
42,984 
35,597 
34,839 
32,568 
24,912 
24,231 
29,750, 
28,871 
25,189 
36,750 
36,422 
24,205 
3S,513 
50,658 
40,168 
29,678 
22,901 
36,190 
33,755 
36,344 
28,929 
36,391 
47,017 
46,037 
21,072 
40,125 


8,742,679| 
11,080,184 
9,378,805 
7,408,549 
5,615,708 
5,271,385 
5,083,526| 
5,543,0001 
6,385,1721 
4,290,2831 
6,052,0001 
4,813,8501 
4,756,350 
4,410,700 
6,592,750 
4,691,055 
2,789,3601 
2,859,753 
5,131,890 
5,801,159 
5,769,887 
4,811,304 
5,079,794 
7,416,940 
6,947,120 
3,948,779 
6,368,934 
 I 


6,023.7061 
7,124,558 
4,342,387 
5,289,704 
4,172,471 
3,805,940 
3,746,559 
4.567,432| 
5,765,8101 
3,934,1901 
5,368,1241 
4,318,023| 
4,228,3951 
3,907,8801 
6,203,7781 
4,620,689| 
2,789,3601 


164.21! 
165.751 
121.99 
151.84 
128.12 
152.79 
154.62 
153.53| 
199.71 
156.19 
146.07 
118.56 
174.69 
101.47 
122.46 
115.03 
93.99 
124.87 
141.80 
171.86 
158.76 
166.31 
156.08 
157.75 
150.90 
187.39 
158.73 


11.9| 
14.0 
13.0 
10.6 
8.6 
10.6 
10.5 
9.0 
11.0 
8.0 
8.0 
6.6 
9.8 
5.6 
6.5 
5.8 
4.7 


8.2 
8.3 
6.1 
7.6 
6.4 
7.6 
7.7 
7.7 
10.0 
7.8 
7.3 
5.9 
8.7 
5.1 
6.1 
5.8 
4.7 
6.2 
7.1 
8.6 
7.9 
8.3 
7.8 
7.9 
7.5 
9.4 
7.9 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1S87-90 
1891-94 
1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 


1862-94 
1867-94 


87,911 
75,316 
68,550 


452,601 
279.940 
292,521 
419,983 
293,539 
373,081 
313,780 
326,454 
"452,601 
498,342 
632,995 
594,673' 
573,288 


56,134,594 
61,068,211 
49,196,000 


28,067 
30,534 
24,598 


3,749,2881 
3,632,800| 
3.307,5561 , 


133.581 
118.98| 
134.46| 


3<!5. 340,371 
215,526,000 
245,133,000 
318,033,000 
258,381,111 
316,747,066 
244,788,000 
234,405,610 


182,670 
J07,764 
122,566 
159,017 
129,190 
158,374 
122.394 
117  202 


42,225,9251 
22,283,083| 
19,912,4831 
18,483,865 
19,562,6891 
24,855,158| , 
20,635,4261 , 
14,764,1761 , 


26,952,8261 
17,8S5,741| 
17,848,732| 
17,521,7071 

 I 

 I 

 I 

 I 


147.53| 
165.97) 
145.63| 
110.181 
151.43| , 
156.94| . 
168.60| . 
125.96, . 


11.6| 
10. 3 1 
8.11 
5.8 


2,751,899 
2,299,298 


365.340.371 
412,249,000 
484,625,109 
499,090,068 
437,049,610 


182,670! 
206.125 
242,313 
249,545 
218,524 


2,198,354,158 
1,873,013,787 


1,099,177 
916,507 


42,225,9251 
37,439,216 
31,231,858| 
40,374,9831 
31,450,823 


26,952,826 
31,506,078 
29,741,745 


147.53 
152.85 
122.74 
161,80 
143.92 


11.6| 
9.1| 
6.01 


182,722,805 
140,496,880 


160,026,4551 
133,073,6291 


145.59 
145.20 


8.4| 
7.7J 


6.7 
5.9 
6.7 
7.4 
8.3 
7.3 
5.5 
7.6 
7.8 


7.4 
7.6 
6.1 
8.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.3 
6.8 
7.7 
7.4 

6.8 
7.6 
7.6 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


992,444 
666,620 
640,234 


778,692,000 
575,128,177 
479,l.Ai,610 


389,347 
287,564 
239,596 


60,679,4311 
44,417,847 
35,399,602 


53,256,1801 
 I 


136.81 
154.46 
147.75 


7.8 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


1867-80 
1881-94 


,  I  992,444 
,|  293,539 
|  1,013,315 


778,692,000 
258.381,111 
795,940,676 


389,347 
129,190 
397,970 


60,679,431| 
19,562,689 1 . 
60,254,760| . 


53,256,1801 


136.81 
151.43 
151.41 


1,131,337 
1,167,961 


896,874,109 
936,139,678 


448,438! 
468,069! 


68,671,0741 
71,825,806| 


61,247,8231 
 I 


136.58 
153.45 


7.7 


7.7 

5.6 
6.3 


1876-78 
1893-95. 


308,721 
231,777 


241,008,000! 
166,398,805 


120,504) 
83,199! 


14,073,1651 
10,689,644| 


13,613,8271 


112.97 
125.97 


5.8 
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TABLE  XII.  (C). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  pounds  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the 
seven  States  0£  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas, 
Ind  California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in 
currency  and  its  average  home  or  farm  value  per  pound  in  go  d  and  currency 
and  simple  index  numbers  showing  the  percentage  which  the  average  gold 
value  X  year  or  period  was  of  the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  states 
for  the  year  1872.  ^  yqrk. 


Index 

Nos. 


137.80 

86 

257.20 

161 

230.35 

144 

199.92 

125 

200.61 

126 

202.10 

127 

184.17 

115 

230.71 

144 

361.19 

226 

231.08 

145 

159.66 

100 

197.34 

124 

232.24 

145 

195.00 

122 

156.75 

98 

220.00 

138 

240.07 

150 

240.00 

150 

279.96 

.175 

239,98 

150 

260.00 

163 

240  00 

150 

200.00 

126 

229.81 

144 

230.00 

144 

240.00 

150 

"  304.63 

i90 

160.0( 

100 
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Years. 


TABLE  XII.  (c).— Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Total  Product  in 


Pounds. 


1862-66   26,142,289 

32,623,000 
43,642,000 
70,000,000 
134,321,998 
128,808,099 
128,786,000 
107,886,178 


26,142,289 
45,765,000 
144,971,  SOS'I 
238,871,289 
196,459,178 


652,209,564 


54,000,0001 
68,248,000 


3.976,982 
14.750,000 
14,305,000 


Tons. 


Total 
Value 
in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


13,071 
6,311 
21,821 
35,000 
67,161 
64,404 
64,393 
53,943 


13,071 
22,882 
72,486 
119,436 
98,229 


326,104 


27,000 
34,124 


1,988 
7,375 
7,153 


4,157,845 
1,485,180 
6,189,084 
6,802,000 
14,921,082 
14,524,045 
17,238,430 
12,204,106 


Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 


4,157,845 
6,099,264 
14,518,004 
29,336,078 
23.410,581 


77,521,772 


5,202,000! 
7,160,6231 


556,777 
2,153,500 
1,058.570 


.106 
.090 
.126 
.092 
.111 
.113 
.134 
.113 


.106 
.113 
.097 
.119 
.114 


.115 


.094 
.105 


.100 
.130 
.070 


Per  Ton. 


Cur'ncy. 


318.09 
235,29 
283.63 
194.34 


Gold. 


318.09 
266.55 
200.29 


237.72 


192.67 


280.07 
292.00 


212.80 
180.73 
252.86 
183.85 
222  17 
225.51 
267.71 
226.24 


212,80 
226.05 
193.85 
245.62 
238,33 


229.12 


187.85 
209.84 


192.97 

259.00 
147.99 


Index 
Nos. 


75 
100 
57 


KENTUCKY. 


1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

1 

172,748,971 
171,400,000 
420,000,000 
507,180,850 
637,841,549 
783,089,155 
798,404,000 
801,089,620 

1 

86,374 
.85,700 
210,00;* 
253,590 
318,921 
391,545 
399,202 
400,545 

19,187,779 
17,102.800 
34,111.500 
31,27'.!. 042 
47,035.046 
55,610,413 
70,310,996 

.081 
.074 
.072 
.058 
.074 
.071 
.088 

222.14 
199.56 
162.43 
123.34 

161.0G 
1  156.05 
1  144.97 
1  116.66 
147.44 
141.86 
176.22 

! 

108 
105 
97 

78 
99 
95 
118 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

172,748,971 
556,900,000 
817,578,705 
1,260,928,849 
1,483,597,620 

86,374 
278,450 
408,789 
630,. 465 
741,799 

53,170,836 

19,187,779 
46,936.300 
52,332,292 
99,777,736 
109,574,305 

.066 

.081 
.071 
.062 
.090 
.074 

222  14 
168.56 
128.02 

132.60 

161.06 
141.61 
123.60 
158.26 
147.71 

89 

108 
95 
83 

106 
99 

98 

1862-94  

4,291,754,145 

2,145,877 

327,808,412 

.073 

152.76 

145.68 

1876-78  

1RA9 

377,180.000 
508,296,000 

188,590 
290,148 

22,689,042 
36,112,327 

.059 
.062 

120.31 

117.30 
124.46 

"79 
84 

65,000 
89,877 

10,920.000 
9,526.909 

.075 
.053 

168.00 

149.02 
106.00 

I 

100 
71 

STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XII.  (c).— Continued. 
VIRGINIA. 


Yeaks. 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 
in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 



Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Nos. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

i 

Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 

Per  1 
Cur'ncy. 

on. 
Gold. 

114,480,516!  57,240 

292.361.000  146,181 

172.384.0001  86,192 
261,360,0001  130,680 
331,893,246  165,947 
366,468,972  183,234 
286.884,0001  143,442 
208,387.9041  104,193 

15,683,830 
29,095,553 
18,045,472 

19,796.571 
27,165,619 
20,389,320 
12,777,678 

.103 
.079 
.094 
.063 
.060 
.074 
.071 
•.061 

274,00 
199.03 

132.24 

205.33 
157.78 
188  36 
126'.13 
119.29 
148.25 
142.14 
122.63 

Ill 

86 
102 
68 
65 
80 
77 
66 

111 
91 
72 
76 
70 

114,480,516] 
429,745,000 
461,306,060 
612,824,158 
415,863,964 

57,240 
214,872 
230,653 
306,412 
207,932 

15,683,830 
42,941,025 
32,081,459 
42,714,839 
26,814,390 

.103 
.084 
.061 
.070 
.064 

274,00 
199.84 
139.09 

205.33 
167.55 
133.33 
139.40 
128.96 

2,034,219,698 

1,017,105) 

160,235,543 

.072 

157.54 

143.10 

78 

204,360,000 
|  157,624,000 

102.180 
78,812 

12,436,500 
10,663,399 

.059 
.068 

121.71 

118.67 

135.3C 

64 
73 

48,000,000 
53,432,00( 

26,71f 

4,274, 56( 

)  .08( 

160.0( 

■    1  . 

GEORGIA. 


1,195,113 
3,502,000 
1,284,000 
1,350,000 
504,937 

598 
1,751 
642 
675 
252 

382,436 
944,600 
235,301 
319,950 
70,691 

.238 
.217 
.179 
.225 
.140 

639.521 
539.46 
366.51 
474.00 

474.83 
433.57 
358.51 
450.77 
280.52 

150 
137 
114 
143 

89 

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

1,195,113 
4,495,000 
1,641,000 
504,937 
 — 

598 
2,248 
820 
252 

382,436 
1,142,071 
357,780 
70,691 

1,952,978 

.238 
.212 
.208 
.140 

.211 

639.52 
508.04 
436,32 

498^46 

474.83 
423.91 
415.64 
280.52 

399.31 

150 
134 
132 
89 

\  126 

1862-94  

1876-78...   

1893-95  

77836^050 

3,918 



1895  

1 

1 

1 
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Years 

Total  Product  in 

Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Nos. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1862-66  

127,288 
221,000 
291,000 
310,000 
459,874 

64 
111 

145 
155 
230 

26,730 
63,020 
71,025 
72,250 
73,100 

.156 
.230 
.222 
.225 
.160 

417.65 
567.75 
489.80 
466.13 

310.31 
458.10 
446.27 

450  39 
317i83 

81 
111 
116 
117 

83 

1867-70  

1871-74.  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1891-94  

1862-66  

127,288 
371,000 
451,000 
459,874 

64 
186 
226 
229 

26,730 
102,320 
103,975 

73,100 

.156 
.231 
.231 
.159 

417.65 
550.11 
460.07 

310,31 
461.02 
440.08 
319.21 

81 
120 
115 

83 

1867-73  

1874-80   

1881-87  

1888-94  

1862-94  

1,409,162 

705 

306,125 

.197 

434.22 

383.93 

100 

1876-78  

176,000 

88 

38,500 

.213 

437.50 

426.56 

111 

1893-95  

1862  



1872  

1895  

1 

366 
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TABLE  XII.  (d). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  pounds  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the 
seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  its  average 
gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  pound,  together  with  the  index  numbers 
for  those  values,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Nos. 

Per 
Pound, 
Gold. 

Per  Ton. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

1 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 


.  1 

1 

ISOi-OD  

366.561,574 
511,934,000 
647,702,000 
848,530,850 

183,281 
255,967 
323,851 
424,265 
565,035 
656.707 
621,148 
572,977 

48,372,237 
53,121,973 
59,776,280 
56,612,542 
85,028,092 
101,353,921 
111,249,144 
81,499,710 

.089 
.082 
.083 
.063 
.075 
.077 
.090 
.071 

263.92 
207.53 
184.58 
133.44 

176.80 
163.60 
185.27 
126.51 
150.48 
154.34 
179.10 
142.24 

106 
98 
99 
76 
90 
93 

108 
85 

1871-74   

1  130,069,757 
1,313,414,015 
1,242,296,000 
1,145,953,732 

1862-66  

366,561,574 
1,077,611,000 
1,444,877,123 
2,172,302,499 
2,145,109,732 

183,281 
538,806 
722,438 
1,086,151 
1,072,555 

48,372,237 
102,508,608 
101,539.066 
178,953,869 
165,580,119 

.089 
.080 
.068 
.082 
.077 

263.92 
190.36 
140.55 

176.80 
159.31 
135.44 
164.76 
154.38 

106 
96 
81 
99 
93 

7  ^06,461,928 

3,603,231 
3,419,950 

597,013,899 
548,641,682 



.078 
.077 

165.69 
160.42 

155.59 
154.45 

93 
93 

1867-94   

6,839,900,354 

2,008,168,850 
2,443,483,772 
2,388,249,732 

1,004,083 
1,221,742 
1,194,125 

169,510,795 
186,382,013 
192,748,854 

.074 
|  .076 
.081 

168.82 

148.46 
152.55 
161.41 

80 
92 
97 

2,008,166,850 
1,130,069,757 
3,701,663,747 

1,004,083 
1,565,035 
1,850,832 

169,510,795 
85,028,092 
294,102,775 

.074 
.075 
.079 

168.82 

148.46 
150.48 
158.90 

89 
90 
95 

2,522,488,123 

1,261,244 
2,158,706 

204,107,674 
344,533,988 

.073 
.080 

161.83 

145.64 
159.60 

88 
96 

1881-94.....  

4,317,412,231 

1876-78  

641,296,000 
1  752,204,000 

320,648 
412,102 

40,921,342 
55,862,990 

.082 
.074 

127.62 

124.43 
135.56 

75 
81 

1  11,182,709 
|  196,100,000 
J  251,214,000 

5,591 
98,050 
125,607 

1,277,350 
18,397, 80f 
151,131,135 

.079 
.083 
.060 

228.47 
187.64 

157.41 
166.43 
120.32 

95 
100 
72 
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TABLE  XII.  (e). 

An  exhibit  of  the  total  product  in  pounds  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  sev- 
enteen States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency, 
and  its  average  gold  and  currency  farm  values  per  pound,  together  with  the 
index  numbers  for  those  values,  the  year  1872  having  been  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  comparison. 


Years. 


731.901,945 
727,460,000 
892.835.000 

1875-78  11,166,563,850 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 


Total  Product  in 


Pounds. 


1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


1867-78.. 
1879-86.. 
1887-94.. 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


1867-80... 
1881-94... 


1876-78.. 
1893-95.. 


1,388,450,868 
1.630,161,081 
1,487,084.000 
1,380,359,342 


731,901,945 
1,489,860,000 
1,029,502,232 
2,671,392,567 
2,582,159,342 


9,404,816,086 
8.672,914,141 


2,786.858.850 
3,018,611.949 
2,867,443,342 


2,786,858.850 
1,138,450,868 
4,497,604,423 


3,409,362,232 
5,253,551,909 


882.301,000 
918,602,89 


1862   84,546.781 

1872  1  269,600,000 

1895  !  300,410,000 

I 


Tons. 


365,951 
363,731 
446,417 
583,282 
694,225 
815,081 
743,542 
690,179 


365,951 
744,931 
964,751 
1.335,696 
1,291,079 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 

Dollars. 

Index 

Per 

Per  Ton. 

Nos. 

Pound, 

Gold. 

- 

Cur'ncy.  |  Gold. 
- 

90,598,162 
75,405,056 
79,688,763 
75,096,407 
104,590,781 
126,209,079 
131.884,570 
1)6,283,886 


90,598,162 
140,007,824 
132,770,924 
219,328,552 
197,030,942 


4,702.408  779,736,704 
4,336,457  689,138,542 


1,393,430 
1,509,306 
1,433.721 


1,393,430 
694.225 
2,248,802 


1 ,709,fi82 
2,626,775 


441,152 
495,301 


42,273 
134,800 
150,205 


230,190.226 
230,799,860 
228,148,456 


230.190,226 
104,590.781 
354.357.535 


272.778.748 
416,359,794 


54,994,50 
66,552,634 


10,020,029 
24,449.800 
154,438,691 


.081 
.082 
.080 
.061 
.075 
.072 
.089 
.070 


.081 
.079 
.066 
.0S2 
.076 


.077 

.076 


.073 
.076 
.080 


.073 
.075 
.079 


.072 
.079 


.061 
.067 


.082 
.080 
.051 


247.57 
207.33 
178.47 
128.77 


247.57 
187.97 
137.62 


165.82 
158.92 


165.20 
152.92 


165.20 


159.55 


124.66 


237.03 
181.38 


162.20 
164.30 
159.63 
122.06 
150.66 
154.84 
177.37 
139.48 


162.20 
157.52 
132.25 
164.22 
152.62 


153.25 
152.03 


145.20 
152.26 
159.13 


145.20 
150.66 
157.58 


143.27 
158.51 


121.30 
134.3 


163.31 
160.88 
102.78 


101 
102 
99 
76 
94 
96 
110 
87 


101 
98 
82 

102 

95 


90 
95 
99 


90 
94 
98 


89 


75 
83 


101 

100 
64 
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TABLE  XII.  (f>. 


An  exhibit  by  index  numbers  calculated  by  different  methods  of  the  com- 
parative price  movement  of  tobacco  in  the  several  groups  of  states  in  the 
United  States,  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

To  Simple  Average  Value 

Average  of  the  States. 

According  to  Relative 
Importance. 

<P  % 

P-  eg 

tc 
O) 

a 

S3 

"* 

81 

coco 

9) 
U  $ 

a  i 

<0  -£ 
>  <S 
CD  _ 

.  COCO 

:  to  x 

SB 

H  co 

a 

CP 

<S 

>  cs 

<u  ~- 

COCO 

1862-66. . .  . 
1867-70. . .  . 
1871-74. . .  . 
1875-78. . .  . 
1879-82. . . . 
1883-86. . . . 
1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94  

106 

98 
99 
76 

90 

93 
108 

85 

101 
114 
100 

75 
104 
107 
115 

86 

101 
102 
99 
76 
94 
96 
110 
87 

111 

107 
109 
100 

97 
102 
111 

97 

99 
121 
88 
74 
99 
103 
111 
89 

104 
116 
98 
87 
100 
102 
111 
93 

103 
94 
99 
94 
87 
91 

106 
85 

98 
102 

99 

72 
102 
106 
115 

85 

101 

96 
99< 
74 
89 
93 
107 
80: 

1862-66. . .  . 
1867-73. . . . 
1874-80. . .  . 
1881-87. . .  . 
1888-94. . . . 

106 

96 
81 
99 
93 



101 
105 

84 
111 

98 

101 

98 
82 
102 
95 

111 
110 
101 
100 
102 

99 
108 

88 
102 

96 

104 
108 

95 
101 

99 

103 
94 
80 
95 
93 

98 
99 
81 
109 
97 

101 
95 
79' 
98 
91 

1862-94. . .  . 

93 

91 

95 

105 

99 

101 

"  92 

96 

93 

1876-78. . .  . 
1893-95. . .  . 

75 
81 

77 

86 

75 

83 

90 
93 

77 

93 

83 
93 

74 

82 

74 
86 

95 
83' 

1862  

95 
100 
72 

112 
100 
92 

101 
100 

81 
100 

99 
100 
97 

95 
105 
■  88 

80 
100 
74 

107 
100 
92 

103 
100 
64 

1872  

1895  

64|  75 
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TABLE  XII.  (g). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union 
not  included  in  the  ten  given  in  Tables  (a)  to  (c),  and  referred  to  in  tables  as 
the  Exterior  States,  together  with  the  total  product  of  tobacco  in  said  states 
in  pounds,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  currency  and  gold,  and  its 
average  home  or  farm  value  per  pound  in  gold  and  currency. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


Total  Product  in 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Pounds 


Currency. 


Gold. 


Aver'ge 
Value 
Per 
Ton  in 
Dollars, 
Gold. 


Cur.  Gold 


1862  .., 

1863  ... 

1864  .... 

1865  .... 
1866 

1867  ... 

1868  . . . 

1869  ... 

1870  .... 

1871  ... 
1S72  ... 

1873  ... 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 
18S0  ... 

1881  ... 

1882  ... 
18S3  ... 
1994  ... 

1885  ... 

1886  .. . 

1887  ... 

1888  ... 

1889  ... 

1890  ... 

1891  ... 

1892  ... 

1893  ... 

1894  . .  . 

1895  ... 


61,355 
99,177 
150,193 
144,615 
439,366[ 
422,289| 
474,382| 
526,513| 
506,209| 
516,633| 
505,907 
576,658 
425,881 
598,738 
•602,7S0 
642,093 
504,400 
574,100 
535,007 
569,486 
593,629 
560,919 
639,304 
652,965 
639,868 
531,674 
657,382| 


63, 387,674: 
77,386,000! 
120,205,528' 
115,637,858; 
322,993,263 
263,900,000 
353,539,0001 
333,500,000 
327,259,000 
375,622,000 
406,500,000 
433,155,000) 
266,590,000 
444,975,000 
433,685,000 
499,664,000 
369,843,OuO| 
426,198,000 
387,619,891 
382,370,098 
440,388,472 
393,687,575 
468,723,000 
468,703,000 
440,462,000 
344,096,000 
485,545,000) 


31,694 
38,693 
63,133 
57,819 
161,496 
131,950 
176,769 
166,750 
163,629 
187,811 
203,250 
216,578 
133,295 
222,487 
216,842 
249,832 
184,922 
213,099 
193,810 
191,185 
220,195 
196,  S44 
234,361 
234,351 
220,232 
172,048 
242,773 


7,655,017| 
13,159,42/11 
19,956,420 
15,939,464| 
48,163,180! 
36,012,0401 
41,528,474| 
35,722,0001 
32,114,82S| 
37,457,717| 
43,868,0001 
37,184,150 
29,893,650 
37,349,300 
32,997,250 
35,908,945 
31,546,640 
46,700,247 
45,468,110 
37,571,177| 
37,420,064) 
35,644,058! 
38,480,357 
35,848,658 
32,521,098 
37,028,480 
37,297.731 


5,274,3071 
8,461,5101 
9,239,8221 
11,380.777| 
35,785,2431 
26,000,6971 
30,606,485! 
29,434,028| 
28,999,6901 
34,348,7261 
38,910,916! 
33,354,1831 
26,575,455| 
33,091,4801 
31,050,4121 
35,370,311| 
31,546.640 


I 

166.411 

218.08| 

146.37 

196.61 

221.591 

197.051 

173.14, 

176.521 

177.23| 

182.94| 

191.44| 

154.01| 

199.371 

148.731 

143.19 

141.58 

170.59 

219.15 

234.60 

196.52 

169.94 

181.08|. 

164.19]. 

152.971. 

147.67]. 

215.22  . 

153.67  . 


12.0|  8.3 
17.0|10.9 
15.9|  7.3 
13.8|  9.8 
14.9111.0 


13.6 
11.7 
10.7 

9.8 
9.9 


9.9 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 
9.1 


10.8  9.0 
8.0  7.7 

11.2110.0 
8.4|  7.4 
7.6  7.2 


7.2 

8.5 


7.1 

8.5 
11.0' 
11.7 
9.8 
8.5 
9.1 
8.2 
7.6 
7.4 
10.8 
7.7" 


615,041| 
447,787| 
565,400| 


426,889,369 
345,610,174 
442,348,000 


213,445 
172,805 
221,174 


35,406,154| 
24,127,9301 
32,266,664| 


165.881 
139.63| 
145.891 


.!  8.3 
,|  6.9 
,1  7.3 


1862-66. 
1867-70.. 
1871-74.. 
1875-78.. 
1879-82., 
1883-86.. 
1887-90.. 
1891-94.. 


894,706| 
1,929,393 
2,025,079 
2,348,017 
2,272,222 
2,493,056 
2,378,112 
2,125,656 


705,670,323 
1,278,198,000 
1,481,867,000 
1,748,167,000 
1,636,576,461 
1,771,575,575 
1,659,282,000 
1,544,999,0861 


352,835 
639,098 
740,934 
874,083 
818,289 
885,788 
829,641 
772,500 


104,873,506| 
145,377,3481 
148,403,5171 
137,802,135] 
167,159,598] 
142,494,171| 
148,652,422] 
119,068.1861 


70,141,659 
115,041,800 
133,189,280 
131,058,843 


198.79] 
180.011 
179.V6| 
149.941 
204.28: 
160.87!, 
179.181 
154.13! 


14.9|  9.9 

11.4]  9.0 

lO.Oi  9.0 

7.9]  7.5 
....|10.2 

 |  8.0 

...J  8.9 


1862-66. 
1867-73., 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


894,706| 
3,528,591| 
3,S83.005| 
4,187,845| 
3,972,0941 


705,670,3231 
2,493,475,000] 
2,828,574,891! 
2,938,430,14oi 
2.860.185.0861 


352,835 
1,246,737 
1,414,287 
1,460,216 
1,430,093  ' 


104,873, 
263,887. 
259,864, 
254,513, 
230,692 


506| 
2151 
142] 
892 1  .  . 
!28| . . 


70,141,659 
221,655,025 
249,802,655 


198.791 
177.79, 
177.60| 
173.23|, 
161.311 


14.9|  9.9 

10.61  8.9 

9.2 1  8. 8 

....]  8.7 

....!  8.1 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


1  16,466,241! 
|  15,571,5351 

I  6,302,489] 
|  4,765,278! 
|  4,503,768] 


11,826,335,445] 
11,120,665.1221 


5,913,168 
5.500,333 


1,113.830, 
1,008,957 


8831 
377| 


,026,805,059 
956.664.3fK) 


173.77| 
172.051 


9.4]  S.7 
9.7]  8.6 


4, 508, 232,  OCR)  | 
3,408,152,036] 
3.204.281,086] 


2,254,115 
1.704,077 
1,602,141 


431,583, 
309,653, 
267.720. 


000| 
7691. 

60Sj 


379,289,923 


16S.27 
181.71 
167.10 


9.6|  S.4 
...|  9.1 

8.4 


1867-78.. |  6,302,4891  4, 508, -32,000 j  2.254,115 
1879-82..  |  2,272,222|  1,636,576,461|  818,289 
1883-94.. |    6,996,8241    4.975.856. 661|  2.487.020 


431.583 
167,159 
410.214 


,0001 

5981 
7791 


379,289,92, 


168.271 
204.281 
164.88] 


9.6]  8.4 
,  .  ..|10.2 
,  ...!  8.2 


1807-80..  |  7,411,596| 
1881-94..!  8,159.9391 


5,322,049,891]  2,661,024 
5,708.(515.231  i  2.SOH.HOO 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1,749,2791 
1,628,2281 


1,303,192,0001 
1.214.847.54:-!! 


651,500 
007.424 


523,751 
485.206 


357! 
.0201 


471,458,280 


177.17| 
167.35! 


9.8|  8.9 
....]  8.4 


100,453,835| 
91.800.7571 


97,967,363 


150.351 

151.13! 
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TABLE  XII.  (h). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  acres  of  tobacco 
raised  in  the  United  States,  its  average  yield  per  acre  in  pounds,  together 
with  its  total  farm  or  home  value  in  dollars  currency  and  its  average  home 
or  farm  value  per  pound,  gold  and  currency. 


GO 
< 

Total 
Area  in 
Acres. 

Total  Product  in 

Total  Value  in  Dollars. 

Avei  age  Yield 
per  Acre  in 
Pounds. 

Average  Value 

Per 
Pound  in 
Cents. 

Per 
Ton 
in 
Dolls., 
Gold 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Currency. 

Gold. 

 : 

Cur. 

Gold 

 i 

1862. .  . 
1863... 
1864. .  . 
1865. . . 
1866. . . 
1867. .  . 
1868. .  . 
1869. .  . 
1870. . . 
1871. .  . 
1872. .  . 
1873. .  . 
1874. .  . 
1875. .  . 
1876. .  . 
1877. .  . 
1878. .  . 
1879. .  . 
1880. . . 
1881. . . 
1882. .  . 
1883. .  . 
1884. . . 
1885. . . 
1886. . . 
1887. . . 
1888. .  . 



184,588 
210,423 
239,826 
236,363 
520,107 
494,333 
536,000 
604,000 
575,000 

rrOA  AAA 

oo0,000 
584,600 

£iKO  AAA 

boo,  OOO 

pr/Vk  AAA 

710,000 
733.000 
745,000 
580,000 
638,000 
610,000 
646.239 
671,522 
638,739 
724.668 
752,520 
750,210 
598,620 
747,326 

 1 

136,751,746 
163,353,082 
197,460.229 
185,316,953 
388,128,684 
313,724.000 
402,000,000 
393,000,000 
385,000,000 
426,000,000 
480,000,000 
506,000,000 
315,000,000 

^99  OOO  000 

'J^^J,  \J\J\JV  \J\J\J 

535,000,000 
580,000,000 
429.200,000 
472,000,000 
460,000,000 
440.880,014 
513,077,558 
451,545,641 
541  504  000 
562J36!000 
532,537,000 
386,240,000 
565,795,000 



68,376 
81,677 
98,730 
92,658 
194,064 
156,862 
201,000 
196,500 
192,500 
213,000 
240,000 
253,000 
157,500 
261,000 
267,500 
290,000 
214,600 
236,000 
230,000 
224.940 
256,539 
225,773 
270.752 
281,368 
266,269 
193,120 
282,898 

16,397,696 
24,239,609 
29,335,225 
23,348,013 
53,778,888 
41,283,431 
46,612,000 
41,265,000 
38,500,000 
41,748,000 
49,920,000 
41,998,000 
34,650,000 
41,760,000 
39,590,000 
40,600,000 
34,336.000 
49,560,000 
50,600,000 
43,372,336 
43,189,951 
40,455,362 
44,160,151 
43,265,598 
39,468,218 
40,977,259 
43,666,665 

11,298,013 
15,586,068 
13,582,209 
16,670,481 
39,957,714 
29,806,637 
34,353,044 
34.002,360 
34,765,500 
38,282,916 
44,279,040 
37,672,206 
30,803,850 
36,999,360 
37,254,190 
39,991,000 
34,336,000 

1016.1 

(  O'dt.o 

8-,8  3 

7  HA  O 

634.6 
750.0 
650.7 
669,6 
734.5 
821.1 
774.9 
630.0 
735.2 
729.9 
778.5 
740.0 
739.8 
754.1 
696.2 
764.1 
706.9 
747.2 
747.8 
709.9 
645.2 
757.1 

11.1 
14.8 
14.4 
12.5 
13.8 
13.1 
11.5 
10.5 
10.0 
9.8 
10.0 
8.4 
11.0 
8.0 
7.4 
7.0 
8.0 

8.8 
9.5 
6.9 
9.0 

10.3 
9.5 
8.5 
8.7 
9.0 
9.0 
9.2 
7.4 
9.8 
7.1 
7.0 
6.9 
8.0 

10.5 

11.0 
9.6 
8.4 
9.0 
8.2 
7.7 
7.4 

10.6 
7.7 

165.23 
190.83 
137.57 
179.95 
205.90 
190.02 
170.91 
173.04 
180.60 
179.73 
184.50 
148.90 
195.58 
141.76 
139.27 
137.90 
160.00 
210.00 
220.00 
192.82 
168.75 
179.19 
163.11 
153.41 
148.23 
212.18 
154.39 

1893. . . 
1894. .  . 
1895. .  . 

702,952 
523,103 
633,950 

■too.  A9^  Qfi3 

-±0O ,  \r^O ,  y  DO 

406,678,385 
401,544,000 

241,512 

203,339 
245,772 

39,155,442 

687.1 
777.4 

775.4 

8.1 
6.8 
7.2 

136.52 
144.74 

27,760,739 
35,574,220 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 

1,347,307 
2.209,333 
2,317.600 
2,768,000 
2,565,761 
2,866,137 
2,691,8532 
2,452,110 

1   A71   A"!  A  £!A/f 

1,0  <  1,010,  by4 
1,493.724,000 
1,727,000,000 
2,066,200,000 

"1    OA/I  A^T  KTO 

2,088,322,641 
1,904,070,000 

-1    I77A   A(\A  Ci\d. 

1,7  <y,404,b9b 

535,505 
746,862 
863,500 

1,033,100 
947,479 

1,044,162 
952,035 
889,702 

147,099,431 
167,660,431 
168,316,000 
156,286,000 
186,722,287 
167,349,329 
169,287,848 
133,832,362 

97,094,485 
132]927]541 
151,038,012 
148,580,550 

794.9 
676.1 
744.1 
746.5 
738.6 
728.6 
707.3 
725.7 

13.7 
11.2 
9.7 
7.5 

9.1 
8.9 
8.7 
7.2 
9.8 
8.0 
8.9 

7  p> 
I  .O 

181.30 
177.85 
174.59 
143.82 
197.07 
160.28 
177.82 
150.42 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

1,347,307 
4,026,933 
4,516,000 
4,782,518 
4,545,382 

1,071,010,694 
2,905,724,000 
3,313,200,000 
3,437,520,213 
3,297,234,696 

535.505 
1,452,862 
1,656,600 
1,718,761 
1,648,617 

147,099,431 
301,326,431 
291,096,000 
294,888,875 
262,142,951 

97,094,485 
253J61J03 
279,544,400 

794.9 
721.5 
733.7 
718.8 
725.6 

13.7 
10.4 
8.8 

9.1 
8.7 
8.4 
8.6 
7.9 

181.30 
170.43 
166.28 
171.57 
159.01 

1862-94 
1867-94 

19,218,140 
17,870,833 

14,024,689,603 
12,953,678,909 

7,012,345 
6,476,840 

1,296,553,688 
1,149,454,257 

1,186,832,414 
1,089,737,929 

729.8 
724.9 

9.3 
8.9 

8.5 
8.4 

169.25 
168.25 

1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 

7,294.933 
5,431,898 
5,144,002 

5,286,924,000 
3,983,280,213 
3,683,474,696 

2,643,462 
1,991,641 
1,841,737 

492,262,431 
354,071,616 
303,120,210 

432,546,103 

724.7 
733.3 
716.1 

9.3 

8.2 
8.9 
8.2 

163.63 
177.78 
164.58 

1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 

7,294,933 
2,565,761 
8,010,139 

5,286,924.000 
1,894,957,572 
5,771,797,337 

2,643,462 
947,479 
2,885,'899 

492,262,431 
186,722,287 
470,469,539 

432,546,103 

724.7 
738.6 
|  720.6 

9.3 
... 

8.2 
9.9 
8.2 

163.63 
197.07 
163.03 

1867-80 
1881-94 

8,542,933 
9,327,900 

6,218,924,000 
6,734,754,909 

3,109,462 
3,367,378 

592,422,431 
557,031,826 

532,706,103 

1  728.0 
|  722.0 

8.2 

8.6 
8.3 

171.32 
165.42 

1876-78 
1893-95 

2,058,000 
1,860,005 

1,544,200,000 
1,381,246,348 

772,100 

114,526,000 
102,490,401 

111,581,190 

750.3 
742.6 

7.5 

7.2 
7.2 

144.26 
148.40 
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TABLE  XII.  (i). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1895,  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers,  the  average  value  per  pound  and 
ton  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  in  the  Exterior 
States,  including  all  excepting  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  and  in  the 
nation,  together  with  the  weight  in  tons  and  its  value  in  dollars,  gold,  of  the 
annual  per  capita  product  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States. 


Years. 


Index  Numbers. 


1862  .  . 
1863... 
1864... 
1865... 
1868... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881.. . 
1882... 
1883,.. 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892. .. 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 


112 
114 

84 
104 
88 
105| 
108| 
1051 
137| 
107 
100 
81 
120 
69 
84 1 
79 1 
64j 
86| 
97 1 
118| 
104| 
114 1 
107| 
10S| 
103| 
12S| 
109| 


Gold  Value  per  Pound  Gold  Values  per  Ton 
in  Cents.  in  Dollars. 


87 
115 
76 
103 
116 
103 
90 
92| 
92 
95 
100 
80 
105 
78 
70 
74 
89 
118 
122 
103 
SSI 
95| 
85 
80 
77 
112 
SO 


89 1 
103| 

III 

112| 
103 
92 
93 
98 
97 
100 
80 
106 
77f 
75| 
75| 
87 1 
113| 
119| 
105| 
91| 
99 1 
88| 
80 1 
80| 
115 1 
84 1 
....|. 


8.2 
8.3 
6.1 
7.6 
6.4 
7.6 
7.7 
7.7 
10.0 
7.8 
7.3 
5.9 
8.7 
5.1 
6.1 
5.8 
4.7 
6.2 
7.1 
8.6 
7.9 
8.3 
7.8 
7.9 
7.5 
9.4 
7.9 


woo 

8.3 
10.9 
7.3 
9.8 
11.0 
9.9 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 
9.1 
9.6 
7.7 
10.0 
7.4 
7.2 
7.1 
8.5 
11.0 
11.7 
9.8 
8.5 
9.1 
8.2 
7.6 
7.4 
10.8 
7.7 


s~ 

O 

tn 
O 

a 
o 

at 

&3a0 

Per  Capita 
Product. 


o 

.S?H 


8.3 
9.5 
6.9 
9.0 

10.3 
9.5 
■8.5 
8.7| 
9.0 
9.0 
9.2 
7.4 
"  9.8 
7.1 
7.0 
6.9 
8.0 

10.5 

11.0 
9.6 
8.4| 
9.0| 
8.2 
7.7 
7.4 

10.6 
7.7 


164.21| 
165.75 
121. 99 1 
151.  S4 
128.12 
152.79 
154.62 
153.53 
199.71 
156.19 
146.07 
118.56 
174.69 
101.47 
122.46 
115.03 
93.99 
124.87 
141.80 
171.86 
158.76 
166.31 
156.08 
157.75 
150.90 
187.39 
158.73 


166.41 
218.68 
146.37 
196.61 
221.59 
197.05 
173.14 
176.52 
177.23 
182.94 
191.44 
154.01 
199.37 
148.73 
143.19 
141.58 
170.59| 
219.15 
234.60 
196.52 
169.94 
181.08 
164.19 
152.97! 
147.67 
215.22 
153.' 67 
 I. 


185.23 
190.83 
137.57 
179.95 
205.90 
190.02 
170.91 
173.04| 
180.60| 
179.73! 
184.50 
14S.90 
195.58 
141.76 
139.27 
137.90 
180.00 
210.00 
220.00 
192.82 
168.75 
179.19 
163.11 
153.41 
148.23 
212.18 
154.39 


.004 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.000 
.006 
.004 
.006 
.006 
.007 
.005 
.005 
.005: 
.004 
.005| 
.004 
.00? 
.005 
.005 
.003 
.005 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-94.| 
1867-94.1 
1867-78.  | 
1879-86.  | 
1887-94.1 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 

18,88-94. 


1867-80.1 
1881-94.| 


1876-78.1 

1893-95.  | 


91 
82 1 
92] 


108| 
74| 
78| 


C.  7 
5.0 
6.7 


101 1 
114 
100 
75 
104 
107] 
115 


104| 
94 1 
94 1 
78 1 

107 1 
84| 
94| 
80| 


96| 
95| 
78) 
107 1 
87| 
961 
82| 


7.4 
8.3 
7.3 
5.5 
7.6 
7.8 
9.2 
6.3 


8.3 
6.0 
7.3 


8.1 
6.8 
7.2 


9.9 
9.0 
9.0 
7.5 
10.2 
8.0 
8.9 
7.7 


9.1| 
8.9 
8.7 
7.2 
9.8 
8.0 
8.9 
7.5 


1862-68. 

101 

104] 

98 

7.4 

9.9 

1867-73. 

105 

93 1 

94 

7.6 

8.9 

1874-80. 

84 

93| 

90 

6.1 

8.8 

1881-87. 

111 

91| 

93 

8.1 

8.7 

1888-94. 

98 

84 1 

83 

7.2 

8.1 

9.1 
8.7 
8.4 
8.6 
7.9 


133.58 
118.98 
134.46 
147T53 
165.97 
145. 63 
110.18 
151.43 
156.94 
168.60 
JL25.96 

147.53 
152.85 
122.74 
161.80 
143.92 


165.88 
139.63 
145.89 


198.79 
180.01 
179.76 
149.94 
204.28 
160.87| 
179.18| 
154.13 


162.13 
136.52 
144.74 


.004 
.003 


198.79 
177.79 
177.60 
173.23 
161.31 


99| 


94 
106 
101 


94| 
104| 
104| 


107 


91! 

j*y 

8lJ 
96| 
89| 


7.3 
7.3 


6.8 
7.7 
7.4 


81 
117 


94 
105 


93 1 
87| 


6.8 
7.6 
7.6 


6.8 
7.7 


79 1 

79' 


78 1 
80| 


5. 0 
6.3 


8.7 

8.6 
8.4 
9.1 
8.4 
8.4 
10.2 
8.2 


8.5| 
8.4| 


145.59 
145.20 


173.77 
172.05 


181.30| 
177.85] 
174.59| 
143.82| 
197.07| 
160.28| 
177.82 
150.42 
181.30 
174.25 
168.75 
171.571 
159.01| 


.005 
.006 
.006 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.004 


.006 
.006 
.004 
.004 


169. 25 1 . 
168.25! 


.005 


8.2] 
8. 9 1 
8.2| 


136.81| 
154.46| 
147.75 


168.27! 
181.71| 
167.10 


8.2| 
9.9| 
8.2| 


136.81! 
151.43| 
151.411 


168.27| 
204.28| 
164.881 


163.631 
177.78| 
164.58j_ 
163.631 
197.07| 
163.031 


.006 
.005 
.004 
.006} 
.005| 
.004| 


K.l) 

A4 

7.5 
7.6 


8.6| 
8. 3 1 


136.58 
153.45 


177.17 
167.35 


171.32| 
165.42| 


.006 
.004 


7.2| 
7.2f 


.76 
.87 
.84 
.60 
.87 
.92 
.68 


112.97  150.35  144.26| 
125.97   151.13  148.40| 


.006| 
.004 


.80 
.50 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


CORN,  OATS,  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  RYE,  BUCKWHEAT,  POTATOES,  HAY 
AND  TOBACCO  IN  COMBINATION. 


SIMPLE  AVERAGE  VALUES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  Table  XIII.  (j)  is  presented  an  exhibit  for  the  United  States- 
of  the  total  quantity  in  tons  and  value  in  dollars  of  all  the  crops 
whose  product  and  value  have  been  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  most  of  the  time  since  1862,  together 
with  simple  average  values  for  the  same.  Of  the  nine  crops  whose 
reported  figures  are  therein  included,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture never  published  any  figures  for  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco  for  1889-92.  Estimates  for  those  years, 
made  by  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained, are,  for  these  six  crops,  here  included  in  the  totals  of  Table 
(j)  and  the  other  tables  of  this  and  the  following  chapter. 

FALL  OF  PRICES. 

A  glance  at  Table  (j)  discloses  the  fact  that  the  simple  average 
farm  or  home  value  of  these  nine  leading  crops  of  the  United  States 
has  declined  for  many  years.  If  the  currency  values  are  taken  as 
the  basis  of  comparison,  that  decline  has  been  continuous  since  the 
year  1862,  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  its  system- 
atic report  of  crop  products  and  values.  If  the  gold  values  are 
taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  that  fall  must  be  reckoned  as  be- 
ginning with  1867.  The  character  and  amount  of  that  fall  in  the 
simple  average  values  of  these  nine  crops  may  be  noted  by  the  fol- 
lowing condensed  summary  for  seven-year  periods: 
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Y  EARS. 

Average  Value  Per  Ton. 

Currency. 

Gold. 

$22.81 
21.93 
16.25 
15.30 
13.76 

$14.69 
18.37 
15.62 
15.30 
13.76 

THE  GREATEST  FALL  BEFORE  AND  NOT  AFTER  1873. 


The  simple  gold  average  value  per  ton  in  the  United  States  in 
1867  was  |20.31.  In  1872  it  was  $16.76;  in  1878  it  was  $12.60; 
in  1889,  $12.39 ;  and  in  1893,  $12.42.  The  last  three  named  years 
are  those  with  the  lowest  simple  average  values  from  1867  to  1894. 
Here  is  a  decline  from  1867  to  1872  of  $4.55,  and  of  $4.34  per  ton 
from  1872  to  1893.  This  decline  may  be  stated  in  another  way.  In 
the  eleven  years,  1867  to  1878,  there  was  a  decline  in  simple  average 
farm  value  of  $7.71  per  ton,  and  from  1878  to  1893  of  only  eighteen 
cents.  The  general  decline  practically  came  to  an  end  In  1878. 
This  fact,  which  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  detailed  figures  for  the 
individual  years  given  in  Table  (j),  is  in  part  concealed,  in  the  sum- 
mary given  above,  by  the  temporary  advance  in  price  which  fol- 
lowed the  large  shipments  of  breadstuffs  and  meat  products  to 
Europe  In  1879  to  1882.'  The  year  1872  stands  about  midway  in 
time  between  1867  and  1878,  and  its  simple  average  is  practically 
a  mean  of  the  average  farm  gold  values  of  those  two  years.  Tak- 
ing the  year  1867,  or  the  four  or  seven-year  periods  beginning  with 
that  year,  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  there  has  been  a  great  fall 
in  the  gold  and  currency  farm  values  in  the  United  States.  If  gold 
farm  values  of  1862  are  taken  as  such  a  basis,  there  has  been  an 
advance.  In  1862  the  simple  average  farm  values  of  these  nine 
crops  was  only  $9.73  a  ton.  From  that  date  there  was  a  continuous 
rise  in  average  price.  The  averages  were  for  the  years  1862  to  1867 
as  follows:  $9.73,  $14.60,  $15.52,  $13.42,  $19.43,  and  $20.31.  The 
decline  from  1867  to  1878  was  therefore  a  decline  from  the  excep- 
tionally high  price  of  1867  to  the  prices  that  prevailed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  year  1865,  at  its  close. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  USE  OF  SIMPLE  AVERAGES. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  report  attention  was  called  to  the 
difficulties  that  always  are  found  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  aver- 
age for  any  large  group  of  statistical  facts.  The  totals  include  so 
many  and  so  diverse  elements  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  average  to 
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take  account  of  more  than  a  few  of  them.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  such  simple  averages  as  those  found  in  Table  (j),  for  the 
nation,  and  in  Tables  (b),  and  (e),  (g),  and  (i).  In  the  totals  are  in- 
cluded states  near  and  remote  from  the  final  markets  of  consump- 
tion, and  hence  with  comparatively  high  and  low  average  prices. 
In  those  totals  are  also  included  crops,  such  as  tobacco  and  wheat, 
of  a  high  average  value  per  ton,  and  those  like  hay  and  corn,  of  a 
lower  value.  In  the  passage  of  the  thirty-four  years  covered  by  the 
tables  there  has  been  a  greater  relative  increase  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  in  the  regions  most  remote  from  final  market,  and  hence 
with  lower  average  farm  values.  There  has  also  been  a  greater 
relative  increase  in  the  production  of  hay,  corn,  and  the  other 
cheaper  farm  products.  All  these  facts  tend  to  lower  the  simple 
average  value  per  ton.  They  have  been  very  influential  in  so  low- 
ering that  average.  In  fact,  over  one-half  of  the  decline  shown  in 
Table  (j),  and  summarized  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  due 
to  that  cause.  This  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  decline  in  the 
simple  average  value  in  the  nation,  as  already  given,  and  the  corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  simple  and  corrected  average  value  of  the 
seventeen  selected  states  whose  detailed  statistics  have  been  given. 
The  following  exhibit  shows  this  fact,  giving  the  simple  average 
farm  value  per  ton  in  the  seventeen  states  and  in  the  nation,  and 
the  corrected  values  for  the  nation. 


Simple  Average  Value  Per  Ton. 

Years. 

Corrected  Values, 

Seventeen  States. 

Nation. 

Seventeen  States, 

1862-66  

$14.69 

$14.17 

$14.30 

1867-73  

18.37 

17.19 

16.61 

1874-80   

15.62 

14.74 

14.28 

1881-87  

15.30 

14.58 

14.87 

1888-94   

13.76 

13.29 

13.87 

In  the  seventeen  states  the  decline  from  1867  to  1894  was  for 
the  simple  average  values  $3.90;  for  the  nation  it  was  $4.61.  For 
the  seventeen  states  the  corrected  values  show  a  decline  of  $1.74, 
or  only  forty-five  per  cent  as  much  as  the  decline  in  the  simple 
average  values.  The  decline  in  the  simple  average  values  in  the 
nation  is  greater  than  in  the  seventeen  states  mainly  because  the 
statistics  of  the  nation  include  more  of  the  factors  producing  this 
apparent  price  decline.  Thus  the  nation  includes  the  figures  for 
the  two  Dakotas,  producing  vast  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
other  cereals  at  a  low  figure.    It  includes  many  of  the  other  new 
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states,  with  their  cheap  farm  products.  The  effect  upon  statistics 
of  this  great  increase  in  the  production  in  remote  sections  in  caus- 
ing an  apparent  decline  in  average  prices  must  therefore  be  greater 
in  the  nation  than  in  these  seventeen  states.  To  have  calculated 
corrected  average  values  for  the  nation  would  have  increased  the 
work  of  this  report  over  two-fold,  and  have  added  nothing  mate- 
rial to  its  conclusions.  The  seventeen  states  given  in  detail  have 
produced  in  thirty-four  years  eighty  per  cent  of  the  crops  of  the 
nation.  They  are  a  fairly  correct  measure  of  the  price  movement 
of  the  agricultural  staples  of  the  United  States.  They  show  con- 
clusively that  over  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  decline  in  average  gold 
farm  values  shown  for  the  nation  in  Table  (j)  is  apparent  only,  and 
caused  by  the  increase  in  the  production  of  farm  staples  in  the 
newer  and  more  remote  sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  greater  in- 
crease in  the  cheaper  staples,  such  as  hay  and  corn.  The  actual 
decline  of  farm  prices  in  the  United  States  indicated  by  the  cor- 
rected values  for  the  seventeen  states  was  from  1862  to  1894  forty- 
three  cents  a  ton,  or  three  per  cent,  and  from  1867  to  1894  was  $1.74, 
or  a  little  over  ten  per  cent.  The  comparison  to  obtain  the  forego- 
ing results  were  made  between  the  seven-year  periods  beginning 
and  closing  with  the  years  named. 

COMPARISONS  WITH  THE  YEAR  1S72. 

If  comparisons  are  made  with  the  year  1872,  as  are  done  by  the 
index  numbers,  it  is  found  that  the  corrected  average  value  for  the 
years  1862  to  1866  was  three  per  cent  below  the  corresponding  av- 
erage for  1872,  and  the  averages  for  the  four  and  seven-year  periods 
ending  with  1894  were  both  six  per  cent  below  that  of  1873  and 
three  per  cent  below  that  for  the  period  1862  to  1866.  The  periods 
ending  with  1894,  however,  exhibited  a  simple  average  farm  gold 
value  of  only  one  per  cent  below  that  of  1875  to  1878.  The  cor- 
rected values  for  the  latter  of  these  two  periods  were,  however, 
twelve  per  cent  above  that  of  the  four  years  ending  with  1878, 

CORRECTED    VALUES    AS   A   MEASURE    OF    THE    AVERAGE    PRICE  MOVE- 
MENT. 

How  far  can  corrected  average  values,  such  as  those  included 
in  this  report,  be  properly  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  real  price 
movement  of  agricultural  staples  in  a  country  such  as  the  United 
States?  Some  consideration  can  well  be  given  to  such  a  question 
as  this.  In  referring  to  this  subject  it  is  best  to  repeat  in  substance 
what  is  given  more  at  length  in  the  introductory  chapter  relating 
to  these  corrected  values.    These  values  are  obtained  by  the  follow- 
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ing  method,  best  stated  by  a  concrete  case.  Of  corn  it  was  found 
that  in  thirty-three  years  there  was  produced  the  following  num- 
ber of  bushels: 


In  Ohio  

In  Illinois.  .  . 

In  Wisconsin 

In  Iowa  

In  Nebraska . 


2,868,478,836  In  Indiana  

6,380,648,110  In  Michigan... 

753,468,127  In  Missouri .... 

5,186,835,106  In  Minnesota  ,  . 

1,855,361,255  In  Kansas  


3,232,878,911 
714,846,106 

3,918,395,373 
433,947,702 

2,589,135,617 


The  average  gold  farm  value  in  cents  for  corn  in  the  period  1862 
to  1886  was:    In  Ohio,  37.9 ;  Indiana,  31.9 ;  Illinois,  27.5;  Michigan, 
46.6;  Wisconsin,  40.1;  Missouri,  32.3 ;  Iowa,  24.6;  Minnesota,  38.7; 
Nebraska,  42.5,  and  Kansas,  35.6.    The  average  value  for  the  quan- 
tities mentioned  above  at  the  given  values  was  31.9  cents  a  bushel. 
This  is  the  corrected  farm  value  for  corn  in  the  ten  states  for  the  pe- 
riod 1862  to  1866.    In  the  same  way  the  corrected  values  for  corn  in 
each  and  all  the  years  and  periods  given  are  obtained  by  combining 
the  same  quantities  in  the  states  named  above  at  the  prices  in  those 
states  in  the  period  or  year  calculated.    The  corrected  values  for 
three,  six,  or  nine  crops  are  obtained  by  taking  the  corrected  values 
for  the  included  crops  and  combining  them  in  the  proportions  by 
weight  in  which  the  several  crops  have  been  produced  in  thirty- 
three  years.  The  average  values  thus  secured,  better  than  any  other 
test,  subject  to  the  limitation  stated  in  the  next  paragraph,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  this  investigation,  meas- 
ures, excepting  for  the  period  1862  to  1866,  the  price  movement  of 
agricultural  staples,  as  that  movement  relates  itself  to  the  chang- 
ing purchasing  power  of  money.    These  corrected  averages  express 
the  changing  values  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
farm;  and  the  quantities  used  are  not  chosen  arbitrarily,  but  are 
those  which  express  the  relative  production  of  those  staples  in  the 
several  states.    But  while  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rela- 
tion of  the  average  price  movement  of  agricultural  staples  to  the 
changing  purchasing  power  of  gold  these  corrected  average  values 
are  valuable  and  reliable  tests,  it  is  folly  to  extend  that  use  for 
other  purposes.    For  other  purposes  they  may  be,  and  will  be,  as 
are  most  other  general  averages,  most  deceptive  and  misleading. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  that  subject  of  supreme  economical 
importance,  the  effect  of  changing  agricultural  prices  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmers  as  a  whole. 

THE  IMPERFECTION  OP  THE  CORRECTED  AVERAGE  VALUES  OP  THIS  RE- 
PORT. 

The  corrected  values  in  this  report  for  1862  to  1866,  in  the  groups 
■of  seven  and  seventeen  states,  though  mathematically  correct 
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in  theory,  may  be  very  misleading.  They  are  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  figures  may  lie.  In  the  group  of 
seven  states  are  included  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Texas,  and  California.  Of  these  states  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  secured  statistics,  for  the  whole  five  years, 
1862  to  1866,  only  for  two,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Figures 
are  given  for  California  only  for  1862,  which  was  a  high-priced  year 
in  that  state.  They  are  given  in  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Georgia  only 
in  1866,  a  year  of  crop  failure  and  high  price, — almost  as  high  as 
the  very  exceptional  year  1867.  Kentucky  figures  are  given  only 
for  the  years  1864,  1865,  and  1866.  In  the  Southern  States,  dis- 
turbed by  the  war,  the  amount  of  crops  produced  was  small  in  1866, 
and  this  further  temporarily  enhanced  prices.  The  calculation  for 
corrected  values  gives,  for  this  small  relative,  amount  of  agricul- 
tural product,  in  these  Southern  States  and  California,  of  a  single 
year,  the  same  relative  importance  as  for  nearly  ten  times  as  much 
that  was  produced  in  those  states  in  an  average  four-year  period, 
whose  figures  are  given  complete  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 
Hence  it  is  found,  that,  in  the  group  of  seven  states,  for  all  the 
crops,  the  corrected  average  values  are  higher  than  the  simple 
values.  The  corrected  values  here  given  for  1862  to  1866  in  that 
group,  and  also  in  that  of  seventeen  states,  approximate,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  those  of  1866,  and  not  the  true  average  value  of  the 
five  years,  1862  to  1866,  and  for  that  cause  are  mislead- 
ing to  a  certain  extent.  The"  true  average  for  that  period 
is  in  every  case  for  the  groups  of  seven  and  seventeen 
states  best  expressed  by  the  simple  average  value,  although 
that  is  above  a  true  average.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent 
the  case  also  with  the  group  of  ten  states,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  that  group  the  method  for  calculating  the  corrected  values  mul- 
tiplies by  ten  the  true  influence  upon  price  movement  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally high  prices  that  prevailed  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  down 
to  about  1873,  when  those  states  ceased  to  import  farm  staples  for 
home  consumption  and  began  to  be  shippers  of  such  staples.  The 
corrected  values  for  1867  to  1866  represent  an  average  of  prices 
above  what  actually  existed,  or  as  that  average  would  appear  were 
there  included  in  the  tables  figures  for  all  the  states  for  all  the 
years  in  that  period.  The  error  thus  included  in  the  corrected 
values  for  1862  to  1866,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  in  one  or  two 
other  periods,  is  not  found  so  fully  in  the  calculation  for  the  index 
numbers  given  in  the  last  column  of  Tables  (c),  (f),  and  (h).  They 
are  the  index  numbers  calculated  according  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  several  crops  in  the  several  states  which  are  included 
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in  the  tables.  They  are  the  index  numbers  obtained  by  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck's second  method  for  correction.  These  index  numbers,  by 
reason  of  the  method  of  the  calculation,  best  express 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHANGING  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  UPON  THE  FARM- 
ERS. 

The  calculation  for  seen  ring  those  numbers  include  in  each 
state  and  for  each  crop  quantities  of  product  that  correspond  to 
those  raised  in  each  year  and  period,  and  that  at  the  prices  which 
prevailed  in  the  given  year  or  period.  Those  numbers,  therefore, 
do  not  magnify  the  influence  of  the  small  quantity  of  the  several 
crops  raised  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  California  in  a  single  year 
of  the  period  1862  to  1866,  as  do  the  corrected  values.  They  show 
the  full  extent  of  the  rise  of  prices  that  took  place  in  the  period 
1867  to  1870,  as  compared  with  earlier  average  prices.  It  is  in  this 
earlier  period  in  which  the  index  numbers  for  corrected  values  dif- 
fer most  widely  from  those  calculated  according  to  relative  impor- 
tance, and  for  the  reasons  already  explained.  The  index  numbers 
calculated  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  crops 
express  the  ratio  between  the  actual  gold  values  of  the  several 
years  and  periods  and  the  value  of  those  crops  had  the  same  quan- 
tity of  each  been  sold  in  the  several  states  at  the  price  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  states  in  1872.  They  do  not  express  a  price  move- 
ment of  a  fixed  quantity  as  do  the'  corrected  average  values,  but  of 
a  quantity  that  changes  exactly  as  the  quantities  of  the  several 
crops  are  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Would  we 
know  the  effect  of  changing  agricultural  prices  upon  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  we  can  turn  to  the  index  numbers  calculated 
according  to  relative  importance,  and  found  in  Tables  (c),  (f),  and 
(h).  A  summary  of  these  index  numbers,  and  those  of  the  price 
movement  as  it  affects  the  farmers  of  the  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen 
selected  states,  is  here  given  for  seven-year  periods: 


Years. 

Index  Numbers  According  to  Relative  Importance. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

1862-66  

95 

79 

88 

1867-73  

115 

101 

108 

103 

86 

96 

1881-87  

110 

86 

100 

1888-94  

105 

78 

94 
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Here  is  found,  when  comparing  the  years  1867  to  1887  with  the 
seven  years  ending  with  1894,  a  decline  in  the  ten  states  of  ten 
points,  in  the  seven  states  of  twenty-three  points,  and  in  the  seven- 
teen states  of  fourteen  points.    But  while  there  is  this  decline  when 
comparing  the  last  seven-year  period  with  the  period  of  exception- 
ally high  prices  that  began  with  1866  and  practically  ended  with 
1874,  there  is  but  one  of  the  three  groups  that  show  a  decline  when 
comparison  is  made  with  the  earlier  five-year  period,  1862  to  1866, 
and  that  of  only  one  point.    The  price  movement  according  to  rela- 
tive importance  in  the  ten  states  rose  from  95  in  1862  to  1866  to 
105  in  1888  to  1894.    In  the  seventeen  states  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding rise  from  88  to  94.    The  figures  for  the  ten  states  meas- 
ure the  improved  condition  of  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
as  a  whole,  so  far  as  that  condition  has  been  affected  by  changing 
prices  from  1862  to  1894.    The  figures  for  the  seventeen  states 
practically  do  the  same  for  the  farmers  of  the  nation.    The  finan- 
cial condition  of  those  farmers  has  improved,  therefore,  when  com- 
parisons are  made  between  the  present  and  the  war  times,  and  it 
has  declined  when  comparisons  are  made  with  that  of  the  years 
of  exceptionally  high  prices,  1867  and  1881. 

THE  RISE  OF  PRICES  IN  1881  AND  THEIR  SUBSEQUENT  FALL. 

Attention  has  repeatedly  been  called  in  this  report  to  the  high 
prices  of  1879  to  1882.  Those  prices,  as  well  as  those  of  1867  to 
1873,  recorded  a  temporary  advance  from  previous  conditions,  an 
advance  which  was  exceptional  and  produced  by  transient  causes. 
This  can  better  be  seen  by  comparing  the  index  numbers  and  cor- 
rected values  by  four-year  periods  for  the  several  groups  as  found 
in  Tables  (c),  (f),  and  (h).  A  summary  of  the  index  numbers  accord- 
ing to  relative  importance  is  here  presented  by  these  four-year 
periods : 


Years. 

Index  Numbers  According  to  Relative  Importance. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

1862-66   

95 
120 
J14 

94 

79 
98 
103 
81 
94 
81 
80 
76 

88 
110 
109 
89 
112 
91 
97 
95 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

124 
97 
108 
104 

1883-86  

1887-90  

1891-94  
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In  the  ten  states  the  average  price  in  1879  to  1882,  as  shown  by 
the  index  numbers  given  above,  rose  thirty-three  points,  or  thirty- 
six  per  cent  above  those  of  the  preceding  four  years.  Immediately 
after  those  four  years,  1879  to  1882,  there  was  a  fall  in  the  ten 
states  of  twenty-six  points.  This  represents,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  corrected  average  values  in  Table  (c),  a  decline  of  $3.61  a  ton 
on  the  average  of  about  eighty  millions  of  tons  which  are  annually 
raised  of  these  nine  crops  in  the  ten  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
whose  detailed  statistics  are  included  in  these  tables.  The  income 
of  the  farmers  of  the  nation  was  reduced  as  compared  with  the 
boom  period  of  1879  to  1882  by  nearly  $300,000,000  annually.  But 
this  decrease  was  not  so  great  actually  or  relatively  as  was  the 
advance  which  1879  to  1882  recorded  over  the  four  years  that  im- 
mediately preceded,  or  over  the  four  years  1862  to  1866. 

The  seven  states  experienced  an  advance  of  average  prices  in 
1879  to  1882  the  same  as  did  the  ten,  although  that  advance  was  not 
quite  so  great.  They  also  had  a  fall  after  1882.  That  fall  at  once 
brought  prices  to  the  average  of  1875  to  1878,  while  those  of  the 
ten  states  did  not  decline  to  that  extent.  This  decline  after  1882 
was  greater  in  Georgia  and  California  than  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  fact,  California  had  not  experienced  the  rise  of  1879 
to  1882,  and  has  had  a  continuous  fall  from  1874,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Table  (d). 

THE  RISE  OF  PRICES  IN  1881  GREATER  THAN  IN  1867. 

The  exceptional  factor  found  operative  in  the  United  States, 
raising  prices  in  1879  to  1882,  increased  the  prices  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  more  relatively  than  did  the  causes  producing  high  prices 
from  1866  to  1874.  This  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  index  numbers 
and  simple  or  corrected  values  for  the  nine  crops  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  in  the  seventeen  states  for  the  two  periods  1867  to  1870 
and  1879  to  1882. 

In  the  tables  can  be  traced  the  influence  of  many  transient  fac- 
tors tremendously  affecting  prices,  now  raising  and  now  depress- 
ing them;  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  force  continuously 
active,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  or  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
o-reatly  depressing  farm  values  permanently.  In  the  states  of  that 
valley  there  has  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  slight  continuous  up- 
ward price  movement  for  thirty  years.  That  continuous  upward 
movement  has  been  broken  and  interrupted  by  the  periods  of  excep- 
tionally high  and  low  prices  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  and 
that  is  all.  It  is  the  same  for  the  seventeen  states,  which  repre- 
sents fairly  well  the  price  movement  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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RELATION  OF  PRICES  TO  THE  QUANTITY  OF  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCT. 

In  preceding  chapters  attention  has  been  called  to  the  tendency 
of  prices  to  so  adjust  themselves  to  a  changing  per  eapita  product 
as  to  maintain  a  substantial  uniformity  of  the  value  of  the  annual 
average  of  that  product.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  substantial 
truth  in  the  common  and  universal  remark  among  the  farmers  that 
they  always  obtain  the  same  sum  for  a  large  as  for  a  small  crop. 
Using  the  average  yield  for  corn  as  given  in  Table  (j),  and  the  per 
capita  product  as  given  in  Table  (k),  we  obtain,  by  calculations  pre- 
viously explained,  the  weight  and  value  of  the  corrected  and  ap- 
proximately correct  average  annual  per  capita  product  of  these 
nine  crops  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1894  by  seventeen 
periods. 


Years. 

Average 

Yield 
per  Acre 
in  Tons. 

Simple 
Average 
Gold 
Value 
per  Ton. 

Per  Capita  Product. 

As  Reported 
by  Agricultural 
Department. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight 
in  Tons. 

Value. 

Weight 
in  Tons. 

Value. 

1862-66  

.842 
.755 
.751 
.678 
.711 

$14.69 
18.37 
15.62 
15.30 
13.76 

1867-73.....  

1874-80  

1881-87..  

1888-94  

1.761 
2.006 
2.130 
2.110 

$32.50 
31.20 
32.59 
29.05 

1.673 
1.906 
2.236 
2.131 

$30.87 
29.64 
34.22 
29.34 

Comparing  the  high-priced  period  of  1867  to  1873  with  that 
which  follows.,  there  was  a  great  decline  in  simple  average  prices, 
but  one  that  was  nearly  balanced  by  the  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  per  capita  product.  This  gave  an  average  value  to  the  per 
capita  product  in  the  period  1891  to  1894  about  the  same  as  in  the 
years  1874  to  1880,  and  only  $1.50  less  than  in  1867  to  1873.  The 
annual  average  value  of  the  product  for  the  years  of  special  foreign 
export  demand,  1881  to  1887,  was  over  four  dollars  greater  than 
the  general  average  for  twenty-eight  years.  We  have  here  again 
a  measure  of  the  special  benefit,  that,  in  the  years  1878-81,  and  for 
a  short  time  thereafter,  came  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  factors  enhancing  prices  that  arose  and  were  spe- 
cially operative  for  a  few  years  at  that  time. 

The  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  value  and  weight  of  the  average 
per  capita  product  is  to  be  taken  as  only  tentative  and  partially 
correct.  The  average  yield  per  acre  includes  many  crops,  some 
with  a  heavy  and  some  with  a  light  product  per  acre.    There  has 
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been  a  greater  change  in  the  methods  of  reporting  some  of  these 
crops  than  of  others.  The  calculations  above  given  for  correcting 
this  weight  and  value  of  the  per  capita  product  only  eliminates  a 
portion  of  the  resulting  error.  If  wholly  corrected  it  would  show 
an  absolute  increase  in  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product  in  the 
last  seven-year  period  over  the  first  one  in  the  table. 

A  more  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  changing  values  of  the 
per  capita  product  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  as 
given  in  the  last  summary  by  the  corrected  average  value  of  the 
seventeen  states  as  found  in  Table  (h).  Multiplying  this,  we  have 
the  following  results: 


Corrected 

Per  Capita  Product. 

Years. 

Average  Value 

Per  Ton 

for  Seventeen  States. 

Weight  in  Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73  

$16.61 

1.673 

$27.79 

1874-80  

14.28 

1.906 

27.22 

1881-87  

14.87 

2.236 

33.25 

1888-94   

13.87 

2.131 

29.56 

Here  is  disclosed  a  marked  advance  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
per  capita  product  as  calculated  from  the  corrected  values  in  the 
seventeen  states.  With  an  increasing  weight  of  that  product  of 
farm  staples,  and  its  consequent  tendency  to  depress  prices,  there 
is  an  upward  general  movement  of  prices  that  causes  the  corrected 
value  of  that  product  to  show  a  marked  advance  in  the  latter  over 
the  earlier  years. 

A  study  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  per  capita  product  of  these 
nine  crops  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  therefore,  as  that  pre- 
viously drawn  from  a  review  of  the  calculated  average  gold  farm 
values  and  index  numbers  calculated  according  to  relative  impor- 
tance. There  has  been  and  is  in  the  United  States,  as  the  result 
of  changing  railway  rates  and  other  local  causes  depressing  prices, 
a  marked  local  fall  of  prices  in  the  seaboard  states,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts.  There  has  been,  however,  no 
general  or  universal  fall  of  farm  prices  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  in  thirty-five  years.  Instead  there  has  been  an  actual  ad- 
vance when  comparing  the  years  1862  to  1867  or  1875  to  1878,  with 
the  seven  or  four  years  ending  with  1894.  There  have  in  the  thir- 
ty-four years  ending  with  1895  been  years  of  exceptionally  low 
prices,  such  as  1895,  and  years  of  remarkably  high  prices,  such  as 
1867  and  1881.  The  high  and  low  prices  have  been  produced  by 
transient  causes,  and  such  causes  repeating  themselves  will  in  the 
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future  as  in  the  past  lead  to  the  repetition  of  the  same.  Beyond 
these  deductions  and  the  explanation  of  the  causes  for  the  specially 
high  and  low  priced  years  we  cannot  legitimately  go.  It  will  not 
do  to  predicate  a  universal  fall  of  prices,  and  thus  an  appreciation 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  by  reason  of  the  local  fall  of  agri- 
cultural prices  in  such  a  state  as  Georgia,  any  more  than  we  are 
justified  in  claiming  a  depreciation  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  such  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  general  price 
in  such  states  as  Iowa  and  Illinois,  as  shown  by  the  tables  of  this 
chapter.  The  group  of  seven  seaboard  states,  whose  detailed  sta- 
tistics are  given  in  these  tables,  measured  by  any  test,  show,  in 
contrast  with  the  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a  general  though 
broken  decline  in  prices  from  1874  to  date,  as  may  be  noted  in  the 
summaries  already  presented.  This  decline  of  prices  in  one  sec- 
tion and  a  rise  in  others  marks  the  operation  of  a  local  cause,  and 
not  one  of  the  universal  influence.  That  cause  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain. 


THE  INFLUENCE   OF  CHANGING  RAILWAY  RATES 


explains  all  the  price  decline  in  one  section  and  the  rise  in  the 
other.  The  fact  that  the  average  price  as  shown  by  the  index  num- 
ber given  in  the  last  summary  rose  in  the  ten  states  from  91  in  1875- 
79  to  104  in  1891-94,  while  in  the  seven  seaboard  states  it  fell  from 
81  to  76  at  the  same  time,  shows  that  there  is  a  readjustment  of 
farm  values  going  on  by  which  the  effect  of  reduced  railway  freight 
rates  is  divided  about  evenly  between  the  two  sections.  There  is 
a  great  and  continuous  fall  in  average  farm  prices  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  American  Union,  and  especially  in  California  and  the  South- 
ern States.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  central  northern  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley, — the  center  of  all  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  the  United  States,  and  the  dominating  factor  in  fixing  the 
world's  agricultural  prices.  The  increase  of  general  average 
prices  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  decline  in  the  seaboard 
states,  and  the  effect  of  changing  railway  rates  upon  local  prices 
can  best  be  noted  by  comparing  the  corrected  gold  average  farm 
values  of  states  like  Iowa,  Illinois,  Virginia,  and  California,  and 
Georgia,  by  seven-year  periods  as  is  done  in  the  following  summary: 
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Corrected  Average  Gold  Farm  Values  Per  Ton. 

Years. 

Iowa. 

Illinois. 

Virginia. 

California. 

Georgia. 

1862-66  

$9.36 

$11.14 

$27.32 

$24.98 

$36.08 

1867-73  

10.43 

13.12 

26.37 

27.37 

28.18 

1874-80  

9.23 

12.55 

21.76 

23.80 

27.15 

1881-87  

10.64 

13.79 

29.93 

19.38 

25.67 

1888-94  

10.58 

12.76 

20.37 

16.55 

23.08 

In  two  of  these  states,  Iowa  and  Illinois,  there  is  no  trace  found 
of  a  general  or  permanent  price  decline,  but  in  the  others  it  is  dif- 
ferent.   There  is  a  decline  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent  in  Virginia 
and  of  not  far  from  thirty-three  per  cent  in  the  other  two  states. 
The  average  value  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  in  the  seven  years  ending 
with  1894  was  over  a  dollar  a  ton,  or  about  fourteen  per  cent 
greater  than  in  five  years  beginning  with  1862.    These  figures  mark 
the  economical  significance  of  the  effect  of  changing  freight  rates 
upon  the  different  sections  of  our  common  country.    They  show  in 
part  why  agricultural  emigration  has  for  twenty-five  years  been 
steadily  moving  into  the  new  Northwest,  and  not  into  the  old 
South.    They  show  why  farmers  at  the  present  time  in  the  South 
are  so  much  more  disturbed  and  discontented  with  economical  and 
financial  conditions  than  those  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Agriculture 
in  the  South  as  a  whole  is  suffering  greatly  from  the  results  of 
changing  railway  rates  and  kindred  local  changes  affecting  farm 
prices  and  values.    The  two  States  of  Georgia  and  California  suf- 
fer more  than  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.    This  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  corrected  average  values  in  those  states  as  is  done 
in  the  following  summary: 


Corrected  Average  Gold  Farm  Values  Per  Ton. 

Years. 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Georgia. 

California. 

1862-66  

$13.99 

$17.59 

$36 . 08 

$24.98 

1867-73  

18.83 

21.87 

28.18 

27.37 

1874-80  

15.09 

18.16 

27.15 

23.80 

1881-87  

15.83 

18.42 

25.67 

19.38 

1888-94  

14.33 

17.27 

23.08 

16.55 

Since  1874  the  average  of  farm  values  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, taking  seven-year  periods  for  comparison,  have  fallen  but 
a  fraction  of  what  they  have  in  the  other  two  states.  This  shows 
how  the  extreme  South  and  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  whole  have  suf- 
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fered  more  from  recent  economical  changes  affecting  agriculture 
than  has  the  old  East  of  the  nation.  In  some  way  the  East  better 
than  the  South  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  effect  of  changing  railway 
rates,  and  as  a  result,  that  section  suffers  less  therefrom.  To  under- 
stand how  this  has  been  done,  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the 
general  effect  of  changing  railway  rates  upon  the  prices  of  these 
several  agricultural  staples  in  the  several  sections  of  our  country. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  RAILWAY  RATES  UPON  FARM  PRICES. 

Upon  one  of  the  graphic  plates  presented  with  this  report  there 
is  given  an  illustration  of  the  contrast  between  the  price  move- 
ments in  Iowa  and  New  York.  In  New  York  it  is  seen  how  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  bring  all  of  the  farm  staples,  excepting 
tobacco,  together.  It  costs  but  little  more  to  ship  a  ton  of  wheat 
from  Iowa  to  New  York  than  to  ship  a  ton  of  hay.  The  ton  of  hay 
will  not,  with  its  lower  average  price,  bear  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion a  thousand  miles,  as  will  the  dear-priced  wheat.  It  has  not 
been  shipped  a  long  distance  save  in  exceptional  years.  Hay 
prices  in  the  East  have,  therefore,  not  been  affected  by  changing 
railway  rates  as  have  those  of  the  dear-priced  grains.  As  the  re- 
sult hay  prices  have  been  increased  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  our 
Union.  They  have  increased  at  about  the  same  ratio  as  corn  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  In  those  hay  prices  we  see  the  universal  tend- 
ency of  farm  prices  in  the  United  States  to  advance,  excepting 
where  they  have  been  disturbed  by  changing  railway  rates  or  other 
local  causes.  The  same  effect  can  be  noted  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
which  are  but  little  shipped  for  long  distances.  These  have  ad- 
vanced in  farm  values,  and  other  crops  have  declined  in  the  sea- 
board states,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  have  advanced  in  the 
Central  Mississippi  Valley  states,  when  the  four  or  seven  years 
ending  with  1894  are  compared  with  the  five-year  period  beginning 
with  1862.  In  the  graphic  plate  for  Iowa  and  New  York  it  is  seen 
how  in  Iowa  there  is  an  upward  or  stationary  price  movement  for 
all  crops.  In  New  York  there  was  a  fall  for  all  Excepting  hay  and 
potatoes.  The  fall  of  the  others  and  the  rise  of  hay  and  potatoes 
brings  the  average  prices  nearer  together  than  at  the  beginning. 
In  1867-70  the  price  of  wheat  in  New  York  was  $48.09  per  ton,  and 
that  of  hay  $12.98.  In  1891  to  1894  the  value  of  wheat  was  $27.85, 
and  that  of  hay  was  $10.76.  These  values  in  New  York  stand  in 
contrast  with  those  of  Iowa.  In  that  state  the  prices  for  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  were  for  wheat  $24.23  and  $20.70.  The  corre- 
sponding'values  for  hay  were  $5.68  and  $6.51.  In  1867  to  1870  the 
average  values  of  wheat  and  hay  in  New  York  were  separated  by 
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the  sum  of  $25.09  and  in  the  latter  period  of  1891  to  1894  by  only 
$17.09.  In  Iowa  in  the  earlier  years  the  two  crops  had  a  difference 
in  average  values  of  $18.55,  and  in  the  latter  of  $14.19.  In  both 
states  there  was  a  tendency  to  bring  prices  together.  The  force 
of  this  tendency  in  New  York  was  about  twice  as  great  as  in  Iowa, 
as  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures.  By  reducing  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  high-priced  wheat  raised  and  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  hay  the  New  York  farmers  have  lessened  in  part  the  dis- 
aster that  follows  the  change  in  prices  due  to  reducing  freight 
rates.  The  Southern  farmer,  maintaining  the  older  system  of  crops 
with  but  slight  relative  change,  suffers  the  full  measure  of  the 
losses  resulting  from  this  modern  innovation  in  transportation 
charges. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states,  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  tons  of  the  combined  crops:  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco  raised  in  the 
ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm 
value  of  the  same  in  currency  and  its  simple  and  corrected  average  home 
or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency  and  index  numbers,  calculated 
in  different  ways,  showing  the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each 
year  or  period  was  of  the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  tables  for  the  year 
1872. 

OHIO. 


Years. 

Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

Cor- 
rected 
Values. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Av'r'ge 
Values. 

Av'r'ge 
Nine 
Crops. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rel'tive 
Import- 
ance. 

1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


21,628,7951 
22,284,779| 
26,783,S11| 
28,767,305| 
30,131,2371 
28,168,409| 
29,861,8761 


492,740,360 
434,559,503 
402,823,148 
562,992,596 
436,302,937 
434,238,747 
433,363,278 


22.781 
19.50 
15.04! 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


25,605,1471 
38,509,460| 

47,380,ooi| 
50,605,138 
51,131,013 


580,195,503 
803,303,7411 
797,960,8411 
838,649,322 
757,106,665! 


22.66 
20.86 
16.84 


1862-94  |  213,231,35913,777,216,072 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


20,896,0531  302,182,548 
19.985,7061  267,487,169 
-I- 


5,446,235|  87,166,490 

5,804,5801  101,627,500 

5,566,48*  |  70,960.572 
! 


18.04 
17.53 
14.31 
19.57 
14.48 
15.42 
14.52 


18.2 

18.151 

14.83 

18.63 

14.16 

15.61 

14.53 


14.37 
17.38 
16.171 
16.571 
14.81| 


85| 
109| 
109| 

89 
111 

81 

92 


14.34 
18.12 
16.12] 
16.63| 
15.83| 


85| 
109 
95 
99 


17.71  15.901  15.901 
 1  1_  1_ 

14.461    14.10!  14.051 

 I    13.381  13.06! 

 1  1  1. 

16.001  11.02|  10.70| 
17.51|  15.53|  16.81j 
 I    12.74|  12.771 


95 


84| 
77! 


65| 
100! 
76| 


Percentage  11.74. 


INDIANA. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


21,671, 
18,226. 
15,658, 
21,457, 
24,488, 
27,864, 
26,153, 
30,188, 


195 
484 
in:; 
800 
169 
578 
671 
22; 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


21,671. 
30,008! 
38,349, 
45,631, 
50,047, 


195 
505 
448 
177 
98: 1 


1862-94  |    185,708.  BOS 


1876-78  |  16,747,305 

1893-95..  |  20,022,110 

 1 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


4,301,833 
4,160,561 
5,614,271 


447,381. 
385,759. 
289,671, 
301,642; 
464,347, 
359,512, 
386,017, 
410,095, 


532 
325 
068 
517 
330 
317 
1 71 
477 


20.64 
21.16 
18.50 
14,06 


447,381 
595,327. 
611,941. 
692,009. 
697,766. 


532 
315! 
960: 
194 
736 1 
—  I- 




20.64| 
19.84| 
15.96| 


13.111 
16.761 
16.64j 
13.38! 
18.961 
12.901 
14.75 
13.58 


13.11 
16.52 
15.32 
15.17 
13.94 


13.59 
17.21 
16.31 
13.55 
17.73 
13.22 
14.83 
13.84 


13.59 
16.76 
14.89 
15.24! 
14.06 


I 

92| 
116| 
109| 
91i 
1191 
89| 
100| 
93! 
-I- 


,044,426.737  16.39 


226,366,9671 
239,174,282' 


13.51| 
 I 


14.841  14.84 
-I- 


55,602,105  12.921 
67,703,590;  16.03| 
59,455,443   ! 


13.18! 
11.951 

 1- 

8.90| 
14.22| 
10.59| 
I 


13.21 
li.^2 

8.90! 
14.85| 
11.37! 


92 1 
113| 
100| 
102| 
95| 
-I- 


100| 

— I- 

89| 
80| 
-I- 
60| 
100! 
771 


92 
117 
110 

94 
113 
93 
98 


92 
113 

98 
104 
92 


100 


81 


71 
100 
72 


98 
1181 
115| 

97! 
12l| 

94| 
104) 

96 


115 
104 
103 
99 


104 


95 


70! 
100| 
60| 

1 


87 
112 
110 

90 
109 
86 
91 
81 


87 
109 
91 
96 


95 


73 


62 
100 
70 


96 
121 
106 
94 
116 
88 
'98 
90 


119 
101 

100 
91 


100 


92 
80 

61 
100 
79 


Percentage  10.23. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABO&. 
TABLE  XIII.  (a).— Continued.  * 
ILLINOIS. 


Years. 


1862. . 
1863. . 
1864.. 
1865. . 
1866. . 
1867.. 
1868. . 
1869. . 
1870... 
1871. . 
1872. . 
1873. . 
1874. . 
1875.. 
1876. . 
1877.. 
1878. . 
1879. . 
1880. . 
1881. . 
1882. , 
1883.. 
1884., 
1885. 
1886.. 
1887. , 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
Ib91. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


I 

7,684,448| 
5,549,327! 
7,633,5451 
9,007,7441 
8,253,617| 
7,242,4061 
7,973,8401 
7,937,2921 
9,340,162| 
9,238,406 
9,863,418 
8,074,354 
7,721,988 
13,516,080 
11,633,790 
13,692,713 
12,110,1251 
14,016,1761 
12,620,664 
10,316,592 
12,263,141 
12,842,786 
13,901,346 
14,345,182 
13,252,23 
9,745,80 
16,106,454 
14,753,5311 
10,958,2421 
12,742,0491 
10,018,^oo | 
9,900,6671 
10,555,294| 
10,686,7141 

 1- 

38,128,681! 
32,493,7001 
34,898.1 66| 
50,952,7081 
49,216,373] 
54,341,5511 
51,564,0351 
43,216,4131 


85,154.864 
123,916,829 
214,488,42(5 
116,274,321 
160,148,704 
179,128,200 
137,981,530 
138,342,380 
137,613,732 
133,017,748 
116,545,280 
117,998,170 
148,913,105 
179,791,500 
135,918,850 
155,615,660 
115,122,885 
192,139,295 
193,969,298 
210,529,312 
203,228,757 
168,863,197 
150,710,290 
149,033,407 
146,033,658 
146,961,245 
186,589,426 
154,951,372 
163,971,135 
180,861,261 
135,391,712 
116,816,503 
142,228,493 

97,536,216 


Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


699,983,144 
593,065,902 
516,474,308 
586,448,395 
799,866,662 
614,640,552 
652,473,178 
575,297,969 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


38,128,681 
59,669,878 
85,311,536 
86,666,891 
85,034,641 1,080 


699,983,144 
960,627,100 
1,121,470,093 

1,175,359,866 
902 


/  :        627|5,C  : 


Gold. 


Cor- 
rected 
Values. 


Index  Numbers. 


11.08 
22.33 
28.10 
12.91 
19.40 
24.73 
17.30 
17.43 
14.73 
14.40 
11.82 
14.61 
19.28 
13.30 
11.68 
11.36 


18.86! 
18.25| 
14.80! 
11.51 


18.36 
16.13 
13.15 


7.641 
14.36 
13.01 

9.22 
14.42 
17.86 
12.75 
14.36 
13.30 

13.20|  | 

10.48  | 

13.111  | 

17.14|  | 

11.791  | 

10.99 
11.19 

9.51 
13.71 
15.37 
20.41 
16.57 
13.15 
10.84 
10.39 
11.02 
15.08 
11.58 
10.50 
14.96 
14.19 
13.51 
11.80 
13.47 
9.13 


11.53 
14.44 
13.28 
10.90 
16.25 
11.31 
12.65 
13.31 


11.14 
14.37 
13.08 
11.25 
15.59 
11.84 
12.71 
13.20 


11.53| 
13.44 
12.59 
13.56 
12.71 


11.14 
13.12 
12.55 
13.79 
12.76 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


37,436,6291 
31,142,6761 


7,684,4481  85,154,864 

9,863,4181  116,545.280 

10,686,7111  97,536,116 

I 


14.20!    12.90|  12.90 

 1  1  

10.71 
11.30 


10.861  10.59 
11.45 


11.081 
11.82| 


7.64  7.37 

10.48  10.73 

131  9.81 

i  r 


104 
134 
122 
105 
145 
111 
119 
123 


122 
117 
129 
119 


120 


69| 
1001 
92| 

I 


101 
128 
125 
102 
137 
106 
117 
116 


101 
122 
114 
121 
115 


118 


100  10 

.i.  vo|  103 
 1  


76 
100 


Percentage  19.54. 
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TABLE  XIII.  {a).— Continued. 
MICHIGAN. 


Total 

Total  Value 

Average  Value,  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

Product  in 
Tons. 

in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

Cor- 
rected. 
Values. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Av'r'ge 
Values. 

A'v'rge 
Nine 
Crops. 

Aeeonl- 
ing  to 
Rel'tive 
Import- 
ance. 

1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-S2. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


10,990,956 
11,212,055 
8,982,737 
12,019,8671 
13,706,802| 
15,949,9551 
14.508.7521 
17,153,1591 


280,270,312 
267.745,700 
207. 094,  (550 
220,959.301 
290,409.467 
245,916.505 
241,557,566 
249,885.673 


-I- 

10,990,956] 
18,014,4511 
20,734,2251 
20,558,9011 
28,285,7501 


280,270,312 
423,613,100 
409,942,700 
453,762,778 
436,270,275 


25. 50 1 
23.88| 
23.05 
18.38 


25.50 
23.51 
19.77 


16.20| 
18.92) 
20.741 
17.491 
21.18 
15.42 
16.58 
14.57 


16.77| 
20.14| 
20.68] 
17.29| 
19.64| 
15.24| 
16.67] 
14.911 


I 

821 
1051 
108| 
90| 
100| 
791 
87| 
7S| 


16.201 
19.581 
1S.98| 
17.091 
15.421 


10.77! 
20.35| 
17.61| 
16.871 
15.64| 


 1- 

82 1 
106| 
92| 
83| 
711 


Percentage  5.76. 


87 
111 
111 
96 
107 
87 
95  i 
851 


87 
109 
99 
96 


85 
105 
108 
91 
100 
79 
89 
80 


85 
106 
93 
87 
84 


1862-94  

104,584,2S3|2,003,859,234 
 1  

19.161    17.351    17.36|        91)  96 
 j  1  1  1.  _ 



'91 

1876-78  

1893-95  

9,082.594)  159,665,851 
11,429,7771  149,742,975 

17.58|    17.141    16.461        811  92 

 1    13.10|    13.31)        69|  76 

 ~-|  1  1  1  

93 
73 

1862  

1872  

1895  

2,301,5571  34,723,069 
2,302.684|  48,109,460 
3,296,8941  39,916,769 

15.08|    10.3yi    10.83|        56|  65 
20.891    18.331    19.12|       100|  100 

 |    12.11|    13.681        71 |  69 

1           1           I  1 

56 
100 
63 

WISCONSIN. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


1862-94  |    124,176, 730|1,945, 113,0335  15.67 


11,407,  S38 
11,451,919 
11,939,303 
17,675,9691 
10,310,945) 
18,353,433| 
17,234.930! 
19,802,3,84! 

 1- 

11,407,8381 
20,762.779| 
27,958,293) 
30,548,8371 
33,498.983! 

-I- 


248,010,559 
242,280.520 
216,902,185 
213,992,4*0 
284,002,870 
239,425,891 
248,073,301 
251,729,821 


248,010,559 
410,384,580 
393,272,802 
448,237,179 
445,208,447 


I 

21.74| 
21.16 
18.17 
12.11 
 I 


21.74 
19.78 
14.07 


14,322,049| 
14,259,700) 


155,035,030| 
108.049,348 


10.82| 


2,384,0511  36.040.800 
3,165,3131  54,874,800 
4,545,2901  47,927,140 


13.81! 
16.74| 
16.32! 
11.501 
17.42j 
13.031 
14.43| 
12.71| 


13.811 
16.50) 
13.52| 
14.67| 
13.29| 


-I- 
10.551 
11.78| 


10.421 
15.371 
10.54) 

I 


13.23! 
16.63| 
15.801 
12.18) 
16.85 
13.10 
14.52 
13.26 


13.23| 
16.05| 
13.561 
14.701 
13.73] 


90| 
113| 
108| 
83| 
115| 
89) 
99| 
90| 
-I- 


14.261  14.26| 


90| 
109| 

93| 
100] 

94| 
 1- 


96| 


11.49| 
11.62| 

 1- 

10.08| 
14.671 
11.17) 


78| 
79 1 


69| 
100| 
76! 


96 
127 
112 

90 
126 
100 
110 

95 


96 
115 
104 
112 
100 


105 1 


74] 
100| 
72| 

I 


86 
107 
100 

■82 
116 

91 
101 

93 


86 
100 

93 
101 


61 
100' 
73 


Percentage  6.84. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (a).— Continued. 
MISSOURI. 


Years. 


1S62-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 


Cor- 
rected 
Values. 


I 

10,850,8441 
11,999,822| 
13,793,253! 
20,113,9551 
25,677,234', 
30,954,8151 
33,269,7361 
34,482,996| 


212,534,857 
239,676,636 
231,849,279 
242,617,062 
412,931,442 
348,423,500 
407,735,343 
411,521,420 


10,850,8441 
23,153,7731 
36,226,1441 
50,516,672| 
60,395,222| 


212,534,857 
407,508,300 
494,213,(347 
672,112,134 
720,920,601 


1862-94  1  181,142,655|2,507,289,539 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


14,928,9951 
26,715,1511 
-It 


177,963,062 
262,189,677 


3,126,2801  35,644,531 
4,184,0881  58,067,470 
10,770,8621  84,652,464 


19.59 
19.97 
16.81 
12.07 


19.59 
17.60 
13.64 


13.84 
11.92 


11.40 
13.87 


12.44 
15.80 
15.10 
11.46 
16.081 
11.26 
12.26 
11.93 


12.82 
16.17 
14.39 
10.88 
15.24| 
11.26 
12.46 
12.79 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Cor- 
rected 
Av'r'ge 
Values, 


Av'r'ge 
Nine 
Crops. 


Accord- 
ing to 
Rel'tive 
Import- 
ance. 


I 

98| 
124| 
110| 

83| 
116| 

86| 

96| 


94| 
126 
104 
87 
114 
88 
96 
94 


12.44 
14.741 
13.13| 
13.301 
11.941 


12.82 
14.71 
12.93 
13.10 
12.50 


12.94 


11.62 
9.81 


12.941 


1081 
99| 

100| 
96| 
 1- 


99| 


10.61| 
10.38| 


82 1 


84 


7.86  7.79| 

12.21|  13.051 

7.86|  8.45| 

I  I 


 1- 

60| 

100! 

65| 


67 
100 
73 


108 
128 
108 
82 
113 
88 
97 
96 


108 
114 

92 
100 

97 


95 


62 
100 
67 


Percentage  9.97. 


IOWA. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871., 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


I 

2,790,97O| 
2,173,2781 
2,990,953| 
3,511,0691 
3,407,8981 
3,643,911| 
4,239,021! 
5,038,592! 
5,279,962| 
5,527,550| 
5,771,758| 
6,293,0161 
6,592,942| 
8,176,5601 
7,170,6401 
9,136,500| 
10,437,2331 
10,718,6361 
12,376,085 
9,939,443 
10,863,706 
11,594,792 
14,871,776 
13,800,167 
12,336,549 
10,582,332| 
15,524,3631 
16,712,8821 
12,913,6751 
18,851,7371 
13,915,6971 
18,016,304| 
8,025,9911 
17,295.9821 


26, 
32, 
71. 
45, 
60, 
64, 
71, 
65, 
75, 
58, 
53, 
83, 
96, 
87, 
71, 
97, 
65. 
104, 
130, 
142. 
127, 
123. 
122! 
120. 
121. 
128. 
133 
127. 
169, 
203, 
142, 
157. 
103. 
122, 


429, 
572, 
100. 
498 
907 
3  8S 
584 
063, 
432, 
233, 
158, 
102, 
996, 
901, 
607, 
127, 
586, 
514, 
371, 
888. 
760, 
374, 
124, 
187, 
460, 
600, 
351, 
023, 
036. 
545. 
611. 
225, 
573. 
832. 


685 
034 
481 
141 
173 
070 
420 
670 
200 
2S0 
530 
210 
094 
300 
200 
200 
300 
716 
394 
222 
528 
660 
450 
861 
996 
248 
310 
444 
,855 
,898 
,023 
,388 
,782 
590 


9.47 
14.99 
23.75 
12.96 
17.89 
17.78 
16.89 
12.91 
14.29 
10.54 

9.21 
13.21 
14.71 
10.75 

9.99 
10.61 


I 

6.73| . . 

14.24  . . 

11.03  .  . 
9.25  . . 

13.26  . . 
14.17  .  . 
11.76  . . 

9.33  . . 
10.29  . . 

9.48|.. 

8.17  . . 

12.04  .  . 
13.84  . . 

9.42  .  . 

9.40  .  . 
10.47| .  . 

6.28| . . 

9.751.. 
10.53  . . 
14.38| . 
11.76  . . 
10.67  . . 

8.32  . . 

8.71  .  . 

9.85  . . 
12.15|. . 

8.59| . . 

7.60| . . 
13.90! . . 
10.80  . . 

10.25  . . 
8.731.. 

12.911 . . 
7.10| . . 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
TABLE  XIII.  (a).—  Continued. 

IOWA.—  Continued. 
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Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars. 
Currency. 


Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 

1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. . . 


14,874,168| 
18,201,4861 
24,185,266| 
34.920,9*31 
43,897,8701 
52,603,2841 
•  55,733,252| 
58,809,729| 


14,874,1681  236,507,514 
35,793,810|  471,363,380 

64,608,597  |  654,104,204 
83,988,7641  886,396,965 
103,960,649|1,036,367,700 
-I 


236,507,514 
276.809,360 
291,490,114 
::22,222,(»00 
505,534,860 
487.147,967 
558,011,857 
606,956,091 


03,225,988  3,284,739,763 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


26,744,373 
43,344,098 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


2,790,970 
5,771,758 
17,302,806 


235,330,700 
383,743,769 


26,529,685 
53,158,530 
122,832,590 


Percentage  16.70. 


15.90 
15.21 
12.05 
9.26 


15.90 
13.17 
13.14 


10.84 
8. 


Gold. 


Cor- 
rected 
Values. 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Cor- 
rected 
Av'r'ge 
Values. 


A'v'rge 
Nine 
Crops. 


I 

10.85| 
12.24| 
11.02| 

8.751 
11.521 

9.261 
10.01 1 
10.321 


9.361 
11.72 

9.95 

8.32 
11.50| 

9.33 
10.19 
11.05 


10.85 
11.12 

9.78 
10.55 

9.96 


9.36 
10.43 

9.23 
10.64 
10. 5S 


10.30|  10.30 

 1  


126| 
156| 
1341 
112| 
154| 
126| 
137| 
1491 

 1- 

126| 
140| 
124| 
143| 
143| 


8.76| 
8.851 


7.99| 
9.11 


9.801 
9.21 


6.73 
8.17 
7.10 


6.39 
7.44 
7.33| 
I 


■I- 
10S| 
124| 
-I- 


87| 
1001 
99| 

I 


123 
158 
130 
116 
160 
133 
127 
155 


123 
144 
129 
142 
152 


 1  

138|  136 


Accord- 
ing to 
Rel'tive 
Import- 


119 
121 


91 
100 
87 


MINNESOTA. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 

1875-  78 
1879-82 
1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-  94 

1862-94 

1876-  78 
1893-95 

1862.  ... 
1872.  ... 
1895..., 


2,567,839 
5,994,815 
7,719,942 
10,585,440 
15,197^474 
18,383,989 
16,469,368 
21,163,847 


2,567,839 
11,765,237 
19,826t309! 
29,458,944 
34,464,385 


8,331,566 
17,561,872 


703,059 
1,967,280 
7,451,0 


39,080 
112, 730; 
121,860! 
148,396 
244,092, 
217,224! 
235,208, 
261,167, 


567 
920 
690 
295 
329 
825 
573 
417 


39,080, 
204,617; 
286,630 
401,556, 
447,877, 


98,082,714  1,379,762,116 


110,980,305 
178,598,113 


7,080,964 
30,209,520 
65,523,733 


15.22| 
18.80| 
15.08| 
14.02| 


15.22 

17.39 
14.46 


14.07 
13.32 


10.07 

15.35 


9.66 
14.83 
14.14 
13.29 
16.06 
11.82 
14.28 
12.34 


9.66 
14.54 
13.93| 

13.63| 
13.00 


13.471 
12.99| 


■  6.94| 
13.62| 
8.79| 
I 


I 

11.36| 
15.24| 
13.98| 
13.40| 
16.20| 
12.041 
13.29| 
12.54| 

11.361! 
14.70| 
13.94| 
13.51| 
12.94| 

 1- 

13.47| 
13.21 


I 

80| 
121| 

nil 

106  [ 
128| 
"  95] 
105! 
1001 


90i 
116  i 
1101 
107| 
102 1 


10.17|  10.00 

 1  


1061 
104! 


8.65 
12.64] 
8.52 


69  [ 

1001 
69| 


146 
124 
110 
131 
103 
115 
112 


99 
135 
113 
116 
112 


112 
110 


87 


71| 

100 
67 


Percentage  5.40. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (a).— Continued. 
NEBRASKA. 


Years. 

Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollar?, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

Cor- 
rected. 
Values. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
A'v'rge 
Values. 

Av'r'ge 
Nine 
Crops. 

Accord- 

ReVtive 
Import- 
ance. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

289,854 
1,046,607 
2,018,669 
7,343,671 
12.866,654 
25,667,696 
22,348,780 
25,676,108 

6,623,042 
15,649,649 
23,746,401 
55,873,329 
150,742,694 
198,474,589 
215,324,109 
255,148,622 

22.85 
14.95 
11.76 

i  .OJ- 

14.51 
11.67 
10.43 
7.18 
11.73 
7.73 
9.64 
9.93 


14.39 
11.89 
10.09 
7.12 
10.95 
7.74 
9.47 
10.31 

1 

202|  184 
164|  158 
141|  147 
100|  98 
1541  150 
108!  109 

227 

128 
97 
149 
106 
136 
153 

1883-86  

1887-90  

.  133 

145 

133 
151 

1862-66.  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

289,854|  6,623,042 
2,629,4351  32,229,850 
13,526.5011  121,213,970 

37,741.2871  342,264,740 
43,070,9621  419,250,833 



22.85 
12.26 
8.96 

14.51 
10.34 
8.65 
9.07 
9.73 

14.39 
10.17 
8.25 
8.95 
9.96 

_ 

202 
143 
116 
126 
140 

184 
145 
117 
123 
143 

- 

227 
138 
113 
123 
145 

1862-94  

 1  

97,258,0391  921,582,435 

9.48 

9.37|  9.37 

 1  

131|  128 

131 

1876-78  

5,966,5611  45,228,329 
16, 792, 555 1    141, 405 , 569 

7.58 

7.39|  6.99 
8.42|  8.73 

981  96 
|      123|  125 
i           I.,  . 

96 
131 

 1  

1872  

1895  

541,5551  4,745,785 
6,704,3381  43,523,590 
1  1 

8.78 

7.80|      7.12|       100|  100 
6.491      6.60!        931  83 

ioo 

1  97 

|              (              r              1  1 

Percentage  5.35. 

KANSAS. 


1867-70  

1879-82  

±»yi-y4  

1,489,7411  26,254,845 
3,137,2961  53,273,763 
7,606,853!  92,087,720 
17,929,9161  167,814,794 
21.832,1761  282,452,467 
38,806,4811  315,541,543 
27,763,624|  292,033,032 
35,358,2671  377,467,441 

17.62 
16.98 
12.11 
9.36 


17.62 
12.32 
10.51 

11.19 
13.37 
10.83 

8.86 
12.94 

8.13 
10.52 
10.68 

13.02 
14.07 
11.65 

8.29 
12.45 

8.98 
10.06 
10.85 

! 

131|  134 
141|  138 
117|  123 

83 1  88 
125|  133 

90|  97 
101|  109 
109|  121 
 1  

163 
154 
124 

81 
121 

98 
106 

94 

1881-87  

1,489,741|  26,254,845 
9,296,1781  114,518,853 
29,602,6991  311,105,434 
55,141,9231  543,907,012 
58,393,8131  611,139,461 

11.19 
10.31 
10.13 
9.85 
10.47 

13.02 
11.69 
9.50 
10.45 
10.16 

131|  134 
117|  121 
951  102 
1051  110 
102|  112 

163 
127 

94 
HI 

96 

1862-94  

153,924,354|1,606,925,605 

10.44 

10.20 

10.20 

102  "109 

 1  

103 

1876-78  

14,090,23o|  131,355,544 
26,318,07.11  238,156,127 

9.32 

9.09 
9.05 

8.23 
9.79 

83 
98 

92 
106 

... 

88 
100 

1862  

1872  

1895  

274,000  |  2,947,865 
1,839,3881  15,498,770 
ll,346,y<2|  94,154,046 

10.76 
8.43 

7.411      8.061        81|  90 
7.48|      9.97|      100|  100 

|      8.29|      8.78|        88|  100 
i.          1.          i  1-  

103 
100 

103 

Percentage  8.47. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  the  combined  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, rye,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
together  with  the  total  product  of  said  crops  in  said  states  in  tons,  and  its 
total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  in  tons,  and  the  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  cur- 
rency. 


Total 

Total 

Years. 

Area 

Product 

in 

in 

Acres. 

Tous. 

30 
31 
32, 
33, 
36, 
38, 
39, 
42, 
45, 
41, 
45, 
52, 
55, 
61, 
65, 
65, 
71, 
73, 
83, 
89, 
89, 
94, 
99, 
98, 
99 
98. 
101. 
104, 
97, 
109, 
107, 
106, 
95, 
109, 


582,960 
,567,714 
330,450 
564,792 
222,221 
731,139 
228,826 
593,557 
081,815 
750,321 
380,467 
013,079 
916,280 
935,071 
905,639 
762,705 
725,150 
373,77" 
444, 177 1 
860,925 
152,407 
143,306 
822,608 
541,939 
384,677 
126,153 
986,451 
018,070 
169,536 
425,523 
489,123 
972,327 
925,230 
442,240 


164, 
165, 
195, 
265, 

3:i5, 

391, 
401, 
419, 


268,137 
635,337 
060,147 
328,565 
831,285 
892,530 
300,210 
812,203 


29,012,435 
21,785,132 
25,066,033 
31,918,584 
30,094,078 
29,959,772 
32,470,081 
34,920,064 
38,043,002 
36,953,193 
39.550,657 
37,736,678 
34,876,623 
51,237,717 
51,545,680 
55,433,264 
61,567,410 
63.923,610 
64,937,262 
54,899,920 
68.199,310 
74, 688",  044 
85,039,714 
81,065,806 
72.268,453 
60,704,159 
82,533,086 
85,100,083 
64,937,238 
91,412,048 
80,012,961 
83,241,064 
61,046,935 
8.3,283,720 


137, 
135, 
149, 
219, 
251, 
313, 
293, 
315, 


164, 
304, 
478. 
669. 
722, 


268,1371 
779,204 
062,798 
032,015 
986,260 


2,339, 
2,174, 


128,414 
860,277 


626. 
727. 
821. 


024,049 
723,815 
112,413 


626. 

335. 
1,213, 

782. 
1,392. 


024,049 
831,285 
004,943 


842,002 
018,275 


203, 
312. 


393,494 
339,797 


137 
249 

383 
496. 
548 


876,262 
392,979 
117,151 
784,071 
960,102 
057,017 
274,566 
713,008 
876,262 
633,507 
521,566 
860,436 
283,385 


1,816, 
1,678. 


175.156 
298,895 


504. 
565, 
60S, 


294,201 
017,119 
987,574 


504, 
251. 
922, 


294,201 
960,102 
044,591 


633, 
1,045, 


155,073 
143,821 


168, 
227, 


546,354 
571,716 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


370, 
482. 
773! 
514; 
635 
778 
649 
642 
609 
580 
550 
612 
681 
713, 
629. 
707. 
614 
889. 
967: 
1,091 
1,048. 
929; 
854, 
850. 
828. 
851. 
958, 
865 
996, 
1,202; 
97i; 
877 
781 
726 


Gold. 


Average 


Yield 
Per 
Acre 

in 
Tons. 


896,445 
946,979 
427,495 
290,712 
280,244 
465,575 
,880,559 
031,216 
420,851 
368,757 
640,765 
785,472 
940,919 
033,4901 
206,868| 
352.744 
206,219 
315,460 
798,602 
572,851 
776,304 
328,552 
595,170 
608,996 
077,908 
308,157 
064,764 
601,049 
318,907 
552,808 
542,672 
099,910 
437,819 
594,432 


2,776, 
2,679, 
2,425. 
2,663; 
3,997, 
3,462, 
3,671, 
3,832. 


841,875 
798,201 
735,913 
799,321 
463,217 
610,626 
292,877 
633,209 


2,776, 

4,423, 
5,202, 
6,454. 
6,652. 


841,875 
593,195 
854,302 
267,938 
617,929 


25,510, 
22,733, 


175,239 
333,364 


7,769, 
7,460. 
7.503. 


333,435 
073,843 
926,086 


7,769,333,435 
3,997,463,217 
10,966,536,712 


9,626,447,497 
13,106,885,867 


1,950,765,831 
2,385,132,141 


255,547,650 
310,534,907 
358,090,930 
367,203,568 
472,013,222 
562,052,145 
478,961,972 
529,033,722 
550,307,028 
532,19S,150 
488,418.3.19 
540,00.8,568 
606,245,477 
631,747,672| 
592,083,6631 
696,742.4531 
614,206,219 


1,763,390,277 
2,120,354,867 
2,176,530,554 
2,534,780,007 


1,763,396,277 
3,690,639,944 
4,998,139,546 


23,559,061,634 
21,795,665,357 


6.831,665,428 


6,831,665,428 


8,688,779,490 


.949 
.690 
.775 
.949 
.831 
.774 
.828 
.820 
.844 
.885 
.872 
.726 
.624 
.827 
.782 
.813 
.858 
.871 
.778 
.611 
.765 
.793 
.852 
.823 
.727 
.619 
.809 
.818 
.668 
.835 
.744 
.778 
.626 
.761 


Value  Per 
Ton  in 
Dollars. 


Cur. 


12.78 

2.1 
80.86 
16.11 
21.11 
25.99 
20.01 
18.39 
16.02 
15.71 
13.92 
16.24 
19.55 
13.92 
12.21 
12.66 
9.98 


.N89 
.817 
.764 
.82,8 
.750 
.799 
.731 
.752 


.N39 
.819 
.802 
.743 
.758 


.776 
.773 


.800 
.776 
.742 


.806 
.750 
.760 


.809 
.751 


1,903,032,335 


Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 28 


..829 
.728 


20.15 
19.79 
16.27 
12.12 


Gold 


8.81 
14.25 
14.29 
11.50 
15.68 
18.76 
14.75 
15.15 
14.47 
14.40 
12.35 
14.57 
17.38 
12.33 
12.49 
12.57 

9.98 
13.91 
15.30 
19.88 
15.38 
12.44 
10.05 
10.49 
11.46 
14.02 
11.61 
10.17 
15.34 
13.16 
12.14 
10.54 
12.80 

9.93 


12.78 
15.66 
14.59 
11.53 
15.85 
11.06 
12.52 
12.14 


12.78 
14.78 
13.03 
12.99 
12.13 


All 


15.40 


15.40 


15.20 


11.57 


12.91 


14. 

13.53  12.99 
13.55 
13.20 
12.32 


13.55 
15.85 
11.89 


13.72 
12.54 


11.29 
10.48 
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TABLE  XIII.  (C). 
An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  gold' 
farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  combined  crops  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco,  raised 
in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the  different  averages  and  index 
numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Years. 

Average  Values 
Obtained  by 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division, 
Per 
Ton. 
(1) 

Method 
for  Cor- 
recting 

Averages 

Adopted 
in  this 
Report. 

Per  Ton. 
(2) 

Allowing 
for  Influ- 
ence of 
Ch'nging 
Freight 
Rates. 
Per  Ton. 
(3) 

m  m 

Corresponding  to  Column 

Average 

of 
Index 
Numbers 
for 
Ten 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 

Relative 
Impor- 
tance. 
(a) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

$12.78 
15.66 
14.59 
11.53 
15.85 
11.06 
12.52 
12.14 

$12.43 
15.22 
13.99 
11.44 
15.30 
11.69 
12.79 
12.75 

$11.51 
13.51 
13.04 
10.04 
14.23 
10.80 
12.29 
12.73 

103 
127 
118 

93 
128 

89 
101 

98 

102 
125 
115 

94 
126 

97 
105 
105 

114, 
134 
136 
100 
140 
107 
121 
126 

in 

132 
120 
96 
128 
101 
111 
110 

95 
120 
114 

94 
124 

97 
108 
!  104 

12.78 
14.78 
13.03 
12.99 
12.13 

12.43 
14.21 
12.63 
13.37 
12.76 

11.51 
12.43 
11.41 
12.09 
12.13 

103 
119 
106 
105 
98 

102 
117 
104 
110 
105 

114 
124 
113 
120 
120 

111 
123 
108 
131 
110 

95 

1  115 

103 
110 
105 

|  12.98 

12.98 

12.25 

105 

107 

121 

111 

106 

11.29 
10.48 

10.99 
10.90 

9.85 
10.68 

111 

101 

90 
90 

98 
105 

96 
94 

94 
94 

8.81 
12.35 
9.93 

7.92 
12.13 
9.74 

7.92 
10.11 
9.2" 

90 
100 

i  85 

65 
10C 

8C 

78 

}  100 

1  92 

1  • 

73 
10C 

79 

1 

63 
100" 
88 

1 

(a)  Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (d). 

-.o^n.  e*hibit  b^  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1S62  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  total  product  in  tons  of  the  combined  crops  of  corn 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco  raised  in  thP 
seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virgmia  Georgia  Texas 
and  California,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm  value  of  the  same  in 
currency  and  its  simple  and  corrected  average  home  or  farm '  value  pe?  ton 
in  gold  and  currency  and  index  numbers  calculated  in  different  ways  show 
ng  the  percentage  which  the  average  gold  value  each  year  or  period  wa  ?If 
the  average  gold  value  in  the  same  states  for  the  year  1872. 

NEW  YORK. 


Years. 


1862. .. 
1863.... 
1864. . . 
1865. . . 
186S. . . 
1867... 
1868. . . 
1869... 
1870. . . 
1871. .. 
1872. . . 
1873... 
1874. . . 
1875. . . 
1876. . . 
1877. . . 
1878. . . 
1879... 
1880.... , 
1881. .. 
1882. . . 
1883. . . 
1884. .. 
1885... 
1886. . . . 
1887.... 
1888. . . . 
1889. . . . 
1890. . . . 
1891. .. . 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895. . . . 


Total 
Product 
in 
Tons. 


7,642,924 
7,519,652 
6,735,520 
8,463,386 
8,003,058 
7,889,584 
6,887,446 
7,160,834 
6,848,710 
6,625,161 
6,751,796 
6,366,109 
7,567,850 
7,597,675 
8,130,430 
8,567,930 
9,234,071 
9,266,693 
8,260,357 
7,975,950 
8,684,654 
8,961,769 
8,530,279 
7,753,303 
8,250,731 
8,353,335 
8,261,059 
8,194,677 
7,917,440 
9,502,679 
9,254,553 
9,502,691 
8,465,439 
6,973,183 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


122,729,768 
163,096,0<>r. 
232,253,033 
176,032,72; 
209,886,600 
213,326,390 
167,269,070 
138,743,340 
151,677,440 
150,290,578 
146,796,670 
135,212,010 
140,048,880 
130,551,000 
135,625,200 
122,951,100 
111,258,964 
128,574,607 
155.. -150,27!) 
160,290,124 
150,252,460 
128,744,279 
130,557,035 
123,071,710 
115,327,283 
120,206,219 
121,333,857 
114,132,298 
116,900,7611 
134,544,14' 
126,115,70' 
128,139,474 
105,534,554 
95,641,169 


Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 


Cur'ncy 


Gold. 


16.10 
21.69 
34.48 
20.71 
26.23 
27.04'| 
24.29| 
19.3SI 
22.15) 
22.68| 
21.74| 
21.24| 
18.51| 
17.18| 
16.68| 
14.33| 
12.05| 

 I 

...... | 

 ! 


Cor- 
rected 
Values. 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Cor- 
rected. 
Values. 


Av'age 
Nine 
Crops. 


11.09 
13.94 
15.96 
14.78 
19.48 
19.52 
17.89 
15.96 
20.00 
20.80j 
19.28| 
19.051 
16.45 
15.22 
15.70 
14.11 
12.04 
13.85 
18.83| 
20.091 


1862-66 

1867-70 

1871-74. 

1875-78. 

1879-82. 

1883-86. 

1887-90. 

1891-94. 


38,364,540 
28,786,574 
27,310,916 
33,530,106 
|  34,187,654 
I  33,496,082 
|  32,720,511 
I  36,725,362 


903,998,140 
671,016,240 
572,348,138 
500,386,264 
594,667,470 
497,700,307 
472.573,135 
494,333,882 


1862-66 

1867-73. 

1874-80. 

1881-87. 

1888-94. 


38,364,5401 

48,529,640|1, 

58,625,0061 

58,510,0211 

61,098,538 


903,998,140 
103,315,498 
924,560,030 
928,449,110 
846,700,798 


lSt>2-94. 


1265,127,74514,707,023,576 


23.56| 
23.31 
20.96 
14.92 


17.30|..  .. 
14.37|..  .. 
15.311.  . . . 
15.87  ..  .. 
13.98  ..  . . 
14.39  .... 

14.66  

13.93|..  . . 

14.76|  

14.16|  

13.63|  

13.48|  

12.47|.'. 
13.721  


Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance. 


23.561 
22.73| 
15.77| 


15.08| 
18.36| 
18.081 
14.18| 
17.39| 
14.86| 
14.44| 
_13146|_ 
15.08| 
18.90| 
15.08! 
15.69| 
14.021 


13.99 
18.64 
18.93 
14.19 
17.24 
14.78 
14.65 
14.26 


13.99 
18.83 
15.09 
15.83| 
14.38| 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


1862. 
1872 
1895 


25,932,431| 
24,941,313! 


369,835,264 
329,315,197 


73 
98 
78 
82| 
75| 


92 
116 
101 

91 
105 

89 
100 

87 


92 
119 
95 
96 


17.751    15.681    15.68|  81| 


7,642,924| 
6,751,7961 
6,973,183| 


122,729,768, 
146,796,670 
95,641,1691 


14.261  13.90|  13.93 
 (    13.20|  13.33 


16.10 
21.74 


11.09 
19.28 
13.72 


10.27 
19.25 
14.36 


Percentage  36.12. 


53 1 
1001 
75| 


62 
100 
70 


74 
93 
97 
73 
88 
76 
75 
72 


74 
98 
77 
81 
73 


80 


70 
69 


72 
100 
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TABLE  XIII.  (d).  —  Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Years. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 


Cur'ncy. 


18G2-66  1  23,940,476| 

1867-70  1  21,786,912| 

1871-74  |  19,112,8111 

1875-78   23,762,422 

1879-82   24,638,057 

1883-86   24,274,651 

1887-90   24,098,111 

1891-94  1  24,750,903 


683,820,685 
595,996,960 
483,5  59.059 
416,613,458 
506,025,480 
415,800,824 
400,917,116 
426,309,392 


1862-66  1  23,940,476| 

1807-73  |  30,129,0031 

1874-80  1  41,050,230 

1881-87  1  42,565,075 

1888-94  1  42,679,559 


1862-94  1186,364,343 


1876-78  |  18,649,322 

1893-95  1  18,633,139 


1862  1  4,944,018 

1872  .....|  4,669,763 

1895  1  6,247,575 


OS:;, 820, 085 
901,825.104 
777,707,703 
780,310,52:-! 
725,498,959 


Gold. 


28.56 
27.361 
25.30| 
17.531 


18.14 
21.89 
23.01 
16.8S 
20.54 
17.54 
16.64 
17.22 


Cor- 
rected 
Values. 


17.59 
21.29 
22.77 
16.9S 
19.87 
17.161 
16.92| 
17.55| 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Cor- 
rected 
Values. 


Av'age 
Nine 
Crops. 


o  >  ° 

11° 


28.56 
26.62 
18.95 


3,929,162,974 


305,561,258 
296,538,4)0 


88,765,067 
121,302.470 
87,465,211 


21.08| 
16.3S| 


17.95| 
25.981 


18.14 
21.05 
18.72 
18.33 
17.00 


18.761  18.76| 


86 
104 
102 
831 
94 
81 
83 
80 


- 

17.59 

74 

86 

77 

21.87 

92 

105 

93 

18.16 

76 

86 

79 

18.42 

77 

88 

80 

17.27 

..  

73 

80 

73 

93 
97 
72 
85 
72 
71 
73 


15.97 
15.91 

 !- 

12.37| 
23.04| 
14.00| 
I 


16.21 
16.13| 

13.18| 
23.82| 
14.20| 


68 


100 


Percentage  25.39. 


90 


62 
100 
59 


79 


68 


52 
100 
59 


KENTUCKY. 


1862-66.. 
1867-70. 
1871-74., 
1875-78., 
1879-82., 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


5,772, 
7,979, 
9,341, 
9,738, 
11,207, 
13,173, 
11,821, 
14,159, 


412 
528 
257 
! 

087 
104 
912 
999 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


5,772. 
15,301 
17,556, 
21,207 
23,3o5, 


412 

764 
429 
109 
887 


1862-94..  I  83,193,661 


1876-78   7,257,622 

1893-95   11,078,032 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


154,625,529 
189,655,288 
206,793,880 
172,128,435 
254,881,520 
246,075,500 
257,010,594 
260,297,826 

154,625.529 
347,742,710 
327,010,849 
457,511,557 
454,577,933;  | 


26.791 
23.771 
22.14] 
17.68| 


26.791 
22.731 
18,63| 
 I 


I 

17.01| 

18.78| 
19.87| 
16.77| 
22.74| 
18.68 
21.74| 
18.381 


17.01 
18.96 
17.92 
21.57 
19.46 


I 

20.07 
21.23 
20.29 
16.74 
21.00 
18.09 
20.27 
18.52 

 1- 

20.07| 
20.22| 
18.05| 
20.65| 
18.83| 


1,741,468,578      20.931    19.41|  19.41| 


120,906,735 
180,781,950 


16.67 
16.32 


16.25 


16.38 
16.58 


107| 
114 
109 

90 
113 

98 
:09 
100 


107 
109 
98 
111 
101 


104 


113 
109 
109 

90 
108 

88 
101 

90 


113 
105 
97 

98 
94 


99 


107 
118 
109 

90 
111 

98 
110 

97 

107 
111 

99 
110 

99 


104 


88 


2,646,609 
3,953,514 


54,859,230  20.72 
44,021,072 


18.381 
11.14| 


18.59| 
13.95| 


100! 
901 


100 

78 


100 
73 


Percentages  11.33. 
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Years. 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 


Cur'ncy. 


Gold. 


Cor- 
rected 
Values 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Cor 
rected 
Values. 


Av'age 
Nine 
Crops. 


8*| 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1,308,710 
4,712,199 
4,086,024 
4,975,133 
6,331,286 
6,353,253 
7,359,756 
8,150,334 


,  |  1,308,710 
7,790,365 
.]  9,105,193 
1  11.486,108 
,|  13,586,319 


1862-94  1  43,276,695 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


3,817,437 
6,290,425 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


55,266,845 
170,467,073 
124,781,409 
118,095,008 
154,266,385 
144,523,19:; 
148,756,198 
150,004,073 


55,266,845 
265,833,045 
218,939,453 
265,144,987 
260,975,854 


42.23 
36.18! 
30.54 
23.74 


42.231 
34.13! 
24.041 


1,066,160,184 


86,699,280 
106,617,S25 


24.64j 
22.711 


26.82| 
28.67 
27.49 
22.60 
24.37 
22.75 
20.21 
18.41 

 1 

26.82| 
28.41 
23.07 
23.08 
19.21 

-!• 


27.32 
26.17 
26.72 
21.16 
23.62 
22.25 
21.35 
20.37| 


120 
114 
116 
92 
103 
99 
93 


27.32| 
26.37 
21.76 

22.93| 
21.88] 

]  22.90| 


120 
114 
104 

99 
95 


100 


-■ 
22.15| 
16.95) 


20.10| 
18.89| 


82 


99 
101 
101 
83 
101 
92 
87 
81 


99 
101 
91 
95 
85 


83| 


I  966,330 
I  2,145,57s 


31,294,930 
33,295,111 


32.38! 


28.70 
15.52 


Percentage  5.90. 


22.98| 
14.511 


100| 
631 


100 
66 


GEORGIA. 


1862-66  

550,443 
3,824,393 
3,187,122 
3,398,109 
3,746,511 
4,213,413 
4,451,882 
5,427,960 

30,097,204 
142,518,240 
110,668,878 

96,242,303 
110,917,725 
104,967,302 
105,458,046 
117,458,526 

1867-70   

1871-74...  

1875-78  

1879-82.  

1887-90  

1891-94  

1862-66  

550,443 
6,148,631 
5,957,360 
7,416,217 
8,727,182 

30,097,204 
221,857,517 
176,458,903 
194,966,886 
194,947,714 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1862-94  

28,799,833 

818,328,224 

1876-78  

2,639,653 
4,253,162 

69,305,595 
80,163,319 

1893-95  

1862  

1895  

"815,031 
1,578,967 

28,270,031 
24,409,030 

54.68 
37.27 
34.72 
28.32 


54.6,81 
36.081 
29.621 


28.41 


26.26 


34.72 
29.70 
31.22 
28.63 
29.60 
24.91 
23.68 
21.64| 

34.72 

30.00 
28.37 
26.20 
22.34 


26.43 


36.08 
30.29 
30.58 
26.08 
28.22 
24.41 
23.64 
22.80 

36.081 
28.18 
27.15 
25.67 
23.08 


26.43 


25. 
18.85 


24.45 
19.81 


128 
108 
108 

93 
100 
86 
841 
80 

128 
100 
96 
90 
SO 


04 


109 
106 
106 
109 
92 
84 
76 
71 


109 
107 

98 
87 
73 


93 


129 
110 
110 
92 
99 
87 
84 


129 
111 
109 
91 
81 


m 


34.69 


30.77 
15.46 


28.17| 
16.72| 


100| 

59[- 


100 

58 


100 
60 


Percentage  3.93. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (d).— Continued. 
TEXAS. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66.. 
1867-74.. 
1874-SO.. 
1881-87.. 
1888-94.. 


1862-94... 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total 
Value  in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


669,110 
2,811,489 
3,230,283 
6,466,807 
6,824,134 
9,581,868 
11,145,218 
11,727,167 


669,110 
5.123,524 
10,805,025 
15,679,642 
20,178,775 


23,295,823 
84,772,260 
90,180,078 
130,628,902 
174,724,353 
200,849,770 
199,329.699 
209,447,334 


|  52,456,076 

-I- 


1876-78  1  5.407,544 

1893-95   ...|  9,520,593 


1862. 
1872. 
1895. 


23,295,823 
150,856,803 
238,678,283 
342,855,047 
358,542,263 


1,113,228,219 


98,969,052 
147,525,391 


Average  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dollars. 


Cur'ncy. 


Gold. 


Cor- 
rected 
Values. 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Cor- 
rected 
Values. 


Av'age 
Nine 
Crops. 


34.82 
30.15| 
27.92 
20.20 


34.82 
29.44 
22.09 


22.11 
23.86 
25.08 
19.24 
25.60 
20.96 
17.85 
17.86 

22.11 
24.54 
21.23 
21.23 
17.77 


21.22| 

 1 

18.30 


21.99 
24.71 
26.23 
18.89 
25.38 
20.40 
1.7.76 
18.72 


21.99 
24.31 
21.14 
21.34 
18.16 


20.40  20.42 


17.84 
15.40 


17.48 
15.99 


121 
136 
144 
106 
140 
112 
98 
103 


121 
134 
111 
112 
100 


1071 


881 


81 
99 
111 
85 
92 
79 
68 
71 


81 
106 


82 


|  881,226 
|  4,033,835 


16,018,808 
44,006,040 


18.18 


16.13|  18.18 
10.91!  11.87 


100|, 


100 

48 


Percentage  7.15. 


CALIFORNIA. 


1862-66  1  766,179| 

1867-70  1  4,299,470 

1871-74  1  6,704,360 

1875-  78  1  8,721,765 

1879-82  i  10,988,395 

1883-86  1  11,939,534 

1887-90   . !  12,820,780 

1891-94  1  18,495,014 

1862-66  I  766,179 

1867-73  1  9,080,566 

1874-80  1  16,466,485 

1881-87  1  20,246,608 

188S-94  1  28,175,659 

 1  

1862-94  1  74,735,497 

1876-  78  1  6,916,975 

1893-95  1  13,685,413 

_  1  

1862  1  766,097 

1872  1  1,698,338 

1895  1  4,610,591 

i 


21,503,749 
117,781,502 
203,439,883 
241,107,358 
256,428,258 
229,316,660 
234,161,895 
244,246,576 


21,503,749 
268,572,392 
430,836,017 
404,274.224 


422,799,499 

1,547,985,881 
186,812,258 
164,352,204 


21,503,749 
49,613,848 
54,400,308 


Percentage  10.18. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (e). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
elusive,  for  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  of  the  total  product  in  tons  of  the  combined 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco, 
together  with  their  total  home  or  farm  value  in  currency,  and  their  average 
home  or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  index  numbers  for  the 
same. 


Years. 

Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 

Total 
Value  in  Dollars, 

Average  Value 
Per  Ton  in 
Dollars. 

Index 
Numbers. 

Currency. 

Gold. 

1862-66  

i 

71,371,870 
74,201,563 
72,972,774 
90,592,704 
97,923,122 
103,031,908 
104,424,170 
119,436,738 

1,872,607,975 
1,972,450,523 
1,791,771,325 
1,675,201,728 
2,051,911,191 
1,839,293,562 
1,818,206,683 
1,902,157,609 

26.24 
26.59 
24.55 
18.49 

16.83 
21.41 
22.41 
17.77 
20.95 
17.85 
17.41 
15.93 

77 

98 
102 
81 
96 
82 
SO 
73 

1871-74  

1879-82..  

1887-90.  

1862-66  

71,371,870 
128,104,490 
159,565,730 
177,110,837 
197,801,922 

1,872,607,975 
3,319,246,029 
3,094,191,238 
3,373,512,334 
3,264,043,020 

26.24 
25.90 
19.39 

16.83 
21.87 
18.84 
19.05 
16.50 

77 

100 
86 
87 
75 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

1862-94  

733,954,849 
662,582,979 

14,923,600,596 
13,050,992,621 

20.33 
19.70 

18.59 
18.78 

85 
85 

1867-94  

1867-78  

237,767,041 
200,955,030 
223,860,908 

5,439,423,576 
3,891,204,753 
3,720,364,292 

22.88 

20.33 
19.37 
16.62 

93 
88 
76 

1879-86  

1887-94  

1867-78  

237,767,041 
97,923,122 
326.892,816 

5,439,423,576 
2,051,911,191 
5,559,657,854 

22.88 

•  20.33 
20.95 
17.01 

93 
96 
78 

1879-82  

1883-94  

1867-80  

287,670,220 
374,912,759 

6,413,437,267 
6,637,555,354 

22.30 

20.19 
17.70 

92 
81 

1876-78  

70,424,304 
92,143,631 

1,238,149,448 
1,339,498,105 

17.58 

17.20 
14.54 

79 
66 

1898-95  

1862  

13,353.040 
18,427,093 
29,633,979 

232,998,584 
448,155,987 
393,017,946 

17.45 
24.32 

12.52 
21.87 

10  OCI 

57 
100 

1872  

1895  

1 
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TABLE  XIII.  (f). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  combined 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco 
raised  in  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and  index  numbers 
having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Yeaks. 

Average  Values 
Obtained  By 

Index  Numbers. 

Simple 
Division 
Per  Ton. 
(1) 

CO  § 

L  bo  « 
«  P  es 
53  03 

. 

.9  cu'S  p 

Correspon 
(1) 

ding  to  C 
(2) 

olurun 

(8) 

Average 

of 
Index 
Nos. 
for 
Seven 
States. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance (a) 

1862-66  

1875-78.  

1883-86  

$16.83 
21.41 
22.41 
17.77 
20.95 
17.85 
17.41 
15.93 

$18.93 
21.58 
22.43 
17.54 
20.24 
17.36 
17.22 
16.72 

$14.94 
16.64 
15.64 
14.01 
16.90 
14.57 
15.72 
16.72 

77 

98 
102 
81 
96 
82 
80 
73 

88 
101 
105 
82 
94 
81 
80 
78 

111 

124 
116 
104 
125 
108 
115 
124 

99 
105 
105 
91 
97 
83 
82 
78 

79 

98 
103 
81 
94 
81 
80 
76 

1862-66  

1874-80  

1888-94  

16.83 
21.87 
18.84 
19.05 
16.50 

18.93 
22.20 
18.38 
18.59 
16.83 

14.94  77 
16.13  100 
14.66  86 
15.621  87 
16.00|  75 

88 
104 
86 
87 
78 

111 

120 
109 
114 
118 

99 
105 
93 
89 
90 

79 

101 
86 
86 
78 

1862-94  

18.59 

18.59 

15.94 

85 

87 

118 

90 

85 

1893-95  

17.20 

14.54 

16.69 
15.32 

13.39 
14.59 

79 
66 

78 
71 

100 
109 

84 
72 

78 
72 

1862  

1  

12.52 
21.87 
13.26 

1-  I- 

57 
100 
61 

51 
100 
64 

5T 
100 
66 

1 

1872  

1895  

2I.43I      13. 44 
14.16|  12.13 
1 

1001  100 
66 1  90 

(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (g). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, for  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California  of  the  total  prod- 
uct in  tons  of  the  combined  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco,  together  with  their  total  home  or  farm  value  in 
currency,  and  their  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency, 
and  index  numbers  for  the  same. 


Average  Value 

Years. 

Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 

Total 
Value  in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Per  Ton  in  Dollars 

Index 
Numbers. 

Currency. 

Gold. 

209,248,132 
209,594,542 
222,089,925 
310,376,775 
349,883,224 
416,088,925 
397,698,736 
435,149,746 

4,649,449,850 
4,652,248,724 
4,217,507,238 
4,339,001,049 
6,049,374,408 

22.22 
22.20 
18.99 
13.98 

14.17 
17.70 
17.16 
13.35 
17.29 
12.74 
13.80 

1  H  1« 

92 
115 
112 

86 
112 

82 

89 

OK 

5,489,499,560 
5, 734, 790,  SIS 

1862-66  

209,248,132 
377,737,997 
543,087,296 
673,971,273 
746,085,307 

4,649,449,850 
7,742,839,224 
8,297,045,540 
9,827,780,272 
9,916,660,949 

22  22 
20^50 
15.28 

14.17 
17.19 
14.74 
14.58 
13.29 

92 
112 
96 
95 
86 

1874-80  

2,550,130,005 
2,340,881,874 

40,433,775,835 
35,784,325,985 

15.86 
15.29 

14.59 
14.63 

95 
95 

742,061,242 
765,972,149 
832,848,482 

13,208,757,011 
11,351,278,596 
11,224,290,378 

17.80 

15.72 
14.82 
13.47 

102 
96 
87 

1887-94  

742,061,242  13,208,757,011 
349,883,224!  6,049,374.408 
1,248,937,407  16,526,194,566 

17.  SO 

15.72 
17.29 
13.23 

102 
112 
85 

1879-82  

1867-80  

920,825,293  \  16,039,884,764 
1,420,056,580  19,744,441,221 

17.42 

15.74 
13.90 

102 
90 

1881-94  

1876-78  

238,970,658|  3,188,915.279 
319,715,347  3,724,630,246 

13.35 

13.03 
11.65 

84 
76 

1893^85  

1862  

42,365,475 
57,977,750 
112,917,699 

603,895,029 
998,796,752 
1,119,612,378 

14.25 
17.23 

9.98 
15.38 
9.91 

65 
100 
64 

1872  

1895  
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TABLE  XIII.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years  of  the  different  average 
gold  farm  or  home  values  and  different  index  numbers  for  the  combined 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco, 
raised  in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoisi,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  the  different  averages  and 
index  numbers  having  been  obtained  by  different  calculations. 


Average  Values 
Obtained  By 

Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

Simple 
Division, 
per  Ton. 

(1) 

i  S 

S«fs 

Allowing  for  Influ- 
ence of  Changing 
Freight  Rates  per 
Ton.  (3) 

Corresponding  to  Column 

Average' 

of 
Index 
Numbers 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Impor- 
tance, (a) 



Method  foi 
ing  Avers 
Adopted  : 
;  Report  pe 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

for 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 



$14.17 

$14.30 

$12.70 

92 

97 

115 

106 

88 

'  17.70 

17.03 

14.39 

115 

115 

130 

120 

110 

1871-74  

17.16 

16.43 

13.80 

112 

111 

125 

114 

109 

13.35 

13.19 

11.17 

86i 
112 

89 

100 

94 

89 

17.29 

17.72 

15.98 

113 

144 

114 

112 

12.74 

13.32 

11.89 

82 

90 

108 

93 

91 

13.80 

14.17 

13.38 

89 

95 

121 

99 

97 

1891-94  

13.18 

13.90 

13.90 

85 

94 

126|  97 

92 

'  14.17 

14.30 

12.70 

92 

97 

115 

106 

88 
108 

17.19 

16.61 

13.59 

112 

112 

123 

115 

14.74 

14.28 

12.33 

96 

97 

112 

102 

96 

1881-87  

14.58 
13.29 

14.87 

13.10 

95 

100 

119 

109 

100 

13.87 

13.18 

86 

94 

119 

98 

94 

1862-94  

14.59 

14.59 

13.31 

95 

98 

120 

103 

98 

1876-78  

'  13.03 

12.63 

10.89 

84 

85 

98 

92 

88 
84 

1893-95  

11.65 

12.16 

11.78 

76 

82 

101 

93 

9.98 

65 



6G 

61 

1872  

15.38 

"'  14.81 

11.06 

1001  100 

ioo 

100 

100 

9.91 

11.27 

10.35 

64 

74 

94 

73 

1 

76 

<(a)   Computed  by  Sauerbeck's  method. 
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TABLE  XIII.  (i). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1S95,  in- 
clusive, of  the  acres  of  the  combined  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union, 
not  included  in  the  ten  Tables  (-a)  to  (c),  and  referred  to  in  this  report  as  the 
Exterior  States,  together  with  the  total  product  of  said  crops  in  said  Exterior 
States  in  tons,  and  its  total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and 
gold,  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  tons,  and  the  average  home  or  farm  value 
per  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Years. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1.885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894, 
1895. 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 

1888-94. 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


Total. 
Area  in 
Acres. 


Total 
Production, 
in  Tons. 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


Currency. 


Gold. 


<x)  a 
mo 
<s  ^ 
be  q 


18,985,980| 
23,568.5341 
23,907,8261 
25.144.5S4j 
44,717,6131 
48,612,3871 
50.696,225 
47,281,7361 
45,929,125| 
44,121,5941 
45,134,597! 
45,941,2811 
47,714,822| 
50,756.1121 
55,772,760 
55,292,576 
58,519,210 
55,846,965 
66,798,574 
66,103,754 
72,598,864 
74,934,214 
77,987,399 
80,202,185 
82,014,013 
84,315,843 
86,167,058 
87,205,617 
84,631.206 
90,519,270 
87,996,309 
85,962,671 
85,049,990 
88,308,2781 


21,032,355 

20,309,397 

19,834,556 

23,824,705 

29,694,982 

33,574,884 

34,934,843 

34,388,370 

33,110,037 

29,187,787 

31,624,285 

31,047,670 

31,896,786 

34,970,44.F 

34,924,674 

38.292,507 

42,126,250 

41,848,652 

44,129,754 

37,168,448 

45,839,008 

46,038,257 

46,976,348 

46,532,898 

47,596,43" 

52,207,611 

52,467,912 

52,569,223 

48,905,009 

64,933,60 

60,132,702 

58,445,01 

60,064,763 

63,644.284 


136.324,5371 
192,519,473 
182.912,294! 
220,340,658| 
261,348,1571 
315,137,811! 
342.319,7241 
349,528.2401 


114,695,!)!  >5 
136,008,131 
123,756,528 
150,313,876 
168,985,862 
187,143,938 
206,149,75." 
243,576,087 


136,324,5371 
327,716,945| 
389,701,019 
539,156,272| 
607,532,121| 


114,695,995 
227,867,876 
268,189,068 
322,358,975 
397,518.261 


2,000,430,894 
1,864,106,357 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


595,772,425 
576,485,968 
691,847,964 


1,330,630,175 
1,215,934,180 


410,078,538 
356,129,800 
449,725,842 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


595,772,4251 
261,348,157| 
1,006,985,775 


410,078,538 
168,985,862 
636,869,780 


335,991,0501 
472,753,983 
731,116,195 
533,069,455 
927,903,886 

1,008,996,656 
944,324,994 
900,432,302 
848,140,437 
796,778,390 
787,933,893 
763,100,177 
771,483,719 
766,226,474 
730,154,618 
717,002,784 
692,668,578 
815,320,426 
897,172,390 
937,179,392 
929,370,042 
863,576,189 
845,540,100 
803,709,537 
805,431,859 
898,905,495 
895,770,453 
840,778,243 
909,124,456 

1,081,446,828 
903,744,879 
883,389,363 
849,434,976 
798.485,040 


231,497,832 
303,980,811 
338,506,798 
380,611,591 
689,432,587 
728,495,586 
707,272,976 
748,451,074 
769,546,376 
734,542,044 
704,503,728 
690,086,977 
691,693,064 
685,066,297 
690,564,141 
706,985,292 
692,668,578 


L.108 
.862 
.830 
.948 
.664 
.691 
.689 
.727 
.721 
.662 
.701 
.676 
.668 
.685 
.626 
.693 
.720 
.749 
.666 
.562 
.631| 
.614 
.602 
.580 
.580 
.619 
.621 
.603 
.578 
.717 
.683 
.680 
.706 
.721 


Av.  Value 
Per  Ton 
in  Dollars. 


Cur- 
r'ney. 


Gold. 


16.18 
23.68 
36.86 
22.31 
31.25 
30.051 
27.03 
26.18 
25.61 
27.30 
24.91 
24.57 
24.19 
22.04 
20.91 
18.72 
16.41 


3.000,834. 
3,701,894; 
3,119,296! 
2,906,052, 
3,579,042, 
3.318,257, 
3,544,578. 
3.718.016, 


569[  1,944,029,0191 
,953,766,012 
,820,825,813 
775,284,308 


3X9 
179 
454 
250 
6X5 
647 
046 


3,000,834, 
6.049,706 
5,390,028, 
6.083.712. 
6.363,689 
26.887.972" 
23.887,137. 


569 1  1 
849 1  5 
989  (  5 
614|... 
198(... 


944,029,619 
082,898,761 
179,470,188 


219124. 
650  22, 


653,800,380 
709,770,761 


9,727,243,022 
6,897,299,935 
7,262,594,693 


9,727  243,022 
3,579,042,250 
10,580,852,378 


5,549,876,113 


8,549,876,113 


.S41 
.706 
.677 


26.29 
°7  22 
25^20 


.682  19.33 
.647 
.593 
.602 
.697 


.841 
.695 
.688 
.597 
.654 


26.29 
26.55 
20.09 


11.01 
14.97 
17.07 
15.98 
23.22 
21.70 
20.25 
21.76 
23.24 
25.16 
22.28 
22.23 
21.69 
19.71 
19.77 
18.46 
16.44 
19.48 
20.33 
25.21 
20.27 
18.76 
18.00 
17.27 
16.90 
17.22 
17.07 
15.04 
18.59 
16.65 
15.03 
15.11 
14.14 
12.54 
16.95 
21.72 
22.79 
18.46 
21.18 
17.73 
17.19 
15.26 


16.95 
22.31 
19.31 
18.98 
16.01 


.665 
.652 


.618 
.650 


.647 
.630 


20.21 
19.65 


23.72 


23.72 


18.53 
18.68 


20.85 
19.37 
16.15 


20.85 
21.18 
16.61 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 


717,417,964 
1,146,688,393 


496,056,944 
719,877,236 


11,439,735,838 
12,447,401,812 


10,262,368,949 


.691  23.05 
.628 


20.69 
17.29 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


169,584,556 
259,310,939 


115,343,431 
182,154,062 


2,139,825,980  2,090,218,011  .680|18.55| 
2,531,309,379   703,...  ' 


18.12 
13.90 
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TABLE  XIII.  (j). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  ot  years  of  the  acres  of  the  com- 
bined  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes,  hay,  and 
tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States,  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  tons,  to- 
gether with  the  total  homo  or  farm  value  in  dollars,  currency  and  gold,  and 
the  average  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. , 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


Total  Area 
in  Acres. 


Total  Product 
in  Tons. 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


49. 5GS.  040 
55,136,248 
56,238,276 
58,709,376 
80,939,834 
87,343,526 
89,925,051 
89.875,293 
91,010.940 
85,871,915 
90,515,064 
97,954,360 
103,631,102 
112,691,183 
121,678,390 
121,055,281 
130,244,360 
129  220,741 
149.242,7 
156,964,679 
161,751,271 
160.077,520 
177,810,007 
178,744,124 
181,398.000 
182,441,000 
188,153.500 
191,223,687 
181.800,742 
199,944,  TOR 
194,485,432 
192,934,008 
181,975.220 
197,750,518 


I  300,592.674 
358.154,810 
377,972.441 
485,060,223 
597.179,442 
707,030,341 
743,619,934 
769,340,443 
300,592,674 
632,498,149 
867.763,817 
1,208.188,287 
1.330,518,381 


50,044,790 
42,094,529 
44,900,589 
55,743,280 
59,789,060 
63,534,656 
67,404.924 
69,308,434 
71,153,099 
66,140,980 
71,174,042 
68,784,348 
66,773.4013 
86,208,162 
86,470,354 
93,725,771 
103,693.660 
105,772,262 
109,067,016 
92,068,308 
114,038,318 
420,726,301 
132,016.062 
127,508.704 
119,859,888 
112,911,770 
135,000,008 
137,660,306 
113,842,247 
156,345,655 
140,145,60.'! 
141,68<5,\>79 
121,111,69 
146,028.004 


252,572,257 
271,401,113 
272.873,670 
370.007,947 
420.045,064 
500,200,055 
400.424.321 
559,289.095 
~252~,572,257 
477,501,383 
651,710,634 
819,219,411 
945,801,646 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


4,339,550,308| 
4,038,966,634| 


3,146,805,331 
2,894,233,074 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


I  1.221,798,474 
I  1,304.209,783 
1,512,960,377 


914, 
921, 
1,058, 


372,739 
146,919 
713,416 


1807-78 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 
1867-80. 


I  1,221,796,474' 
|  597,179,442 
,|  2,219,990,718 
.1  1,500,259,966 


914, 
420. 

1,558. 

1,129. 


372,739 
945,964 
914,371 
212.017 


1881-94. 


|  2,538,706,668|  1,765,021,057 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


372,978,040 
572,660,736 


283, 
409, 


889,785 
725,781 


Currency. 

706,8S7,495f 
955,700,962 
1,504,543,690 
1,047,360,167 
1,563,184,130 
1,787,462,231 
1,594,205,553 
1,542,463,518 
1,457,561,288| 
1,377,147,147| 
1,338,574,658 
1,375,885,649 
1,453,424,638 
1,479,259,964 
1,359,361,486 
1,424,355,528 
1,306,874,797 
1,704,635,886 
1,864,970,992 
2,028,752,243 
1,978,146,346 
1,792,904,741 
1,700,135,270 
1,654,318,533 
1,633,509,76 
1,750,213,652 
1,853,835,217 
1,706,379,2721 
1,905,443,3631 
2,283,999,650' 
1,875,287,551] 
1,760,489,273| 
1,630,872,795! 
1,525,079.472) 


Gold. 


Average 


Yield 
per 
Acre 

in 
Tons. 


487,045,482 
614,515,718 
696,603,728 
747,815,159 
1,161,445,809 
1,290,547,731 
1,186,234,948 
1,277,484,7961 
1,319,853,4041 
1,266,740,1941 
1,192,922,087 
1,239,755,545 
1,297,938,541 
1,316,813,969 
1,282,647,804 
1,403,727,745 
1,306,874,797 


.021 
.763 
.798 
.949 
.714 
.762 
.750 


Value  per 
Ton  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency Gold. 


14.12 
22.70 
33.51 
18.79 
26.14 
28.13 
23.65 
.771122.25 
.782 1 20. 48 
.770120.82 
.T86|18.81 
.702  20.00 


5,777,676,444 
6,381,602,590 
5,545,032,002 
5,569,851,775 
7,576,505„467| 
6,780,868,3111 
7,215,871,524! 
7,550,649,2551 


3,707,425,806 
5,074,120,879 
4,997,356,367 
5,310,064,315 


5,777, 
10,473, 
10,592, 
12,537, 
13,016, 
52,398, 
46,620, 


676, 444 ! 
300,044 
883,291 
980,552 
307,127 
147,458 
471,014 


3,707,425,896 
8,773,538,705 
10,177,609,734 


,576,457 
,373,778 
,520,779 


17,496 
14,357 
14,766, 
17,496. 

7,576 
21,547 
21,066 
25,554,287,679| 


,576,457 
,  506,467 
,389,090 
,183,335 


48,212,862,014 
44,505,436,118 


15,381,541,561 


15,381,541,561 


18,951,148,439 


.646 

.765 

.711 

.774 

.796 

.819 

.731 

.587 

.705 

.714 

.679 

.714 

.661 

.619 

.718 

.720 

.626 

.7S 

.721 

.734 

.666 

.743 


21.7 

17.16 

15.72 

15.20 

12.60 


.842|22.81| 


,75S 
.722 
.762 
.705 
.707 
.672 
.727 


23.51 
20.32 
15.0 


.842  (22. 8.1 


.755 
.751 
.678 
.711 


.725 
.717 


.748 
.706 
.700 


.748 
.705 
.702 
.753 


21.05 
16.25 


16.65 
16.11 


10.15 


18.6: 


14.  uy 
18.37 
15.62 
15.30 
13.76 


15.32 
15.38 


16.82 
15.50 
13.95 


.6951., 


10.82 
18.00 
13.18 
16.77 
14.48 


4,000, 
4,916, 


591,811| 
441,5401 


3,993,250,3461 


.761  14.41 
.715  


14.41 
12.00 
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TABLE  XIII.  (k). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers,  the  average  value  per  ton  of  the  com- 
bined crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and 
tobacco  raised  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  in  the  Exterior  States,  and 
in  the  nation,  together  with  the  weight  in  tons  and  their  value  in  dollars  gold 
of  the  per  capita  product  of  said  crops  in  the  "United  States. 


Index  Numbers. 


Years. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 

1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 


1876-78. 
1893-95. 


Ten 

States. 


1862. .. . 

1863  

.1864.  ..  . 
1865. .. . 

1866  

1867. .. . 
186S. . . . 
1869. . . . 
1870. . . . 

1871  

1872. .. . 
1873. .. . 
1874. .. . 
'1875. .. . 
1876. ... 
1877.  ..  . 
1878. .. . 
1879. . . . 
1880. . 
1881. .. . 
1882. .. . 
1883,... 
1884. . . . 
1885. .. . 
1886. 
1887. .. , 
1888. . . . 
1889. .. . 
1890. ... 
1891. .. . 

1892  

1893. ... 
1894. .. . 
1895. .. . 

1862-66. , 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


71 
115 
115 
93 
127 
152 
119 
1  22 
109 
109 
100 
118 
141 
100 
93 
102 
81 
113 
124 
161 
126 
101 
82 
83 
93 
114 
94 
83 
124 
106 
98 
85 
104 
81 


103 
127 
118 

93 
128 

89 
101 

98 


103 
119 
106 
105 

98 


10; 
105 


100 
107 
100 


109 
128 
96 


111 
101 


Exterior 
States. 


Nation. 


Ten 
States. 


49 
67 
77 
72 
104 
97 
91 
98 
104 
1.13 
100 
100 
97 
88 
89 
83 
74 
87 
91 
113 
91 
84 
81 
78 
76 
77 
77 
68 
83 
75 
68 
68 
63 
56 


76 
97 
102 
83 
95 
80 
77 
68 


76| 
100| 
87 
85 
72 


84 


93| 
78 1 

81 
62 


57 

8.81 

87 

14.25 

93 

14.29 

80 

11.50 

116 

15.68 

121 

18.76 

105 

14  75 

110 

15.15 

111 

14.47 

114 

14.40 

100 

12.35 

108 

14.57 

116 

17.38 

91 

12.33 

88 

11.49 

89 

12  57 

75 

9.98 

96 

13.91 

102 

15.30 

131 

19.88 

104 

15.38 

89 

12  44 

77 

10'.05 

77 

10.49 

81 

11.40 

92 

14.02 

82 

11.61 

74 

10.71 

100 

15.34 

87 

13.16 

80 

12.14 

74 

10.54 

80 

12.80 

62 

9.93 

88 

12.78 

112 

15.66 

109 

14.59 

86 

11.53 

107 

15.85 

81 

11.06 

86 

12.52 

81 

12.14 

88 

12.78 

110 

14.78 

93 

13.03 

91 

12,99 

82 

12.13 

91 

12.97 

92 1  12.99 

100 
93 
83 


100 
107 
79 


1 

13.20 
12.3: 


100, 
86| 

86 
72 


13.5.c 
15.  Si- 
ll. 89 

13.72 
12.54 

11.29 


Value  Per  Ton 

Per  Capita 

n  Dollars. 

Product. 

Index 

N  umbers 

Ex- 

Weight 

V'lisein 

for 

terior 

Nation. 

in 

Dollars, 

Cotton 

Slates. 

Tons. 

Gold. 

Nation. 

11.01 

i 

ft.  7X1  



14.97 

14.00 

17.07 

15.98 

13.42 

 i  

23.22 

19.43 

21.70 

20.31 

1.754 

35.63 

96 

20.25 

17.60 

1.S23 

32.06 

109 

21.76 

18.43 

1.836 

34.24 

120 

23.24 

18.55 

1.845 

34.23 

88 

25.36 

19.15 

1.674 

32.03 

131 

22.28 

16.76 

1.754 

29.46 

100 

22.23 

18.02 

1.650 

29.72 

©9 

21.69 

19.44 

1.560 

30.34 

88 

19.71 

15.27 

1.961 

29.95 

78 

19  77 

14.83 

1.915 

28.42 

71 

is'l6 

14.98 

2.025 

30.49 

69 

16.44 

12.60 

2.178 

27.46 

56 

19.48 

16.12 

2.164 

34.87 

60 

20.33 

17.10 

2,175 

37.19 

60 

25.21 

22.03 

1.794 

39.53 

69 

20.27 

17.35 

2.169 

37.69 

68 

18.76 

14.85 

2.249 

33.40 

63 

18.00 

12.881  2.404 

30.94 

64 

1  7  97 

12.96 

2.272 

29.47 

58 

16.90 

13.63 

2.088 

28.46 

56 

17.22 

15.50 

1.924 

29.84 

58 

17  07 

13.73 

2.201 

30.13 

58 

15.04 

12.39 

2.247 

27.84 

57 

18.59 

16.74 

1.818 

30.47 

55 

J-O.OO 

14.61 

2.444 

35.68 

47 

15.03 

13.38 

2.143 

28.66 

55 

15.11 

12.42 

2.120 

26.34 

48 

14.14 

13.46 

1.774 

23.88 

37 

12.54 

10.38 



16.95 

21.72 

18.70 

1.815 

33.93 

101 

22.79 

18.28 

1.657 

30.35 

103 

18.46 

14.35 

2.022 

29.13 

66 

18.00 

2.075 

37.35 

65 

17.73 

13.56 

2.251 

30.51 

60 

17.19 

14.45 

2.059 

29.75 

57 

15  26 

13.50 

2.115 

28.54 

46 

16.95 

14.69 





22.31 

18.37 

1.761 

32.50 

102 

19.31 

15.62 

2.006 

31.20 

68 

18.98 

15.30 

2.130 

32.59 

62 

16.01 

13.76 

2.110 

29.05 

50 

18.53 

15.32 

18.68 

15.38 

2.025 

31.13 

05 

20.85 

16.82 

1.840 

30.96 

87 

19.37 

15.59 

2.168 

34.08 

61 

16.15 

13.95 

2.088 

29.11 

51 

20.85 

16.82 

1.840 

30.96 

87 

21.18 

18.00 

2.075 

87.35 

65 

16.61 

13.18 

2.138 

29.55 

54 

20.69 

16.77 

1.894 

31.80 

81 

17.29 

14.48 

2.119 

30.80 

55 

18.12 

14.41 

2.041 

28.71 

63 

13.90 

12.00 

1.966 

25.71 

46 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


COTTON  AND  ITS  COMBINATION  WITH  THE  NINE  OTHER  AGRICUL- 
TURAL STAPLES. 


METHOD  OF  COMPILING  COTTON  STATISTICS. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States  has  gathered 
and  published  for  a  few  years  statistics  of  cotton  by  states  in  a 
manner  similar  to  those  for  other  crops.  But  such  statistics  have 
not  been  published  for  more  than  one-half  the  years  from  1862  to 
the  present  time.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  in  such  a  study 
as  the  one  made  in  this  report.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report 
use  is  made  of  the  published  commercial  movement  for  cotton  in 
the  year  ending  August  31st.  These  are  compiled  by  the  New 
York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  the  New  York  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  the  National  Cotton  Exchange,  and  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  The  compilation  for  this  commer- 
cial movement  of  cotton  is  found  in  the  statistical  abstract  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department.  For  the  uses  of  this  report 
the  bales  and  gross  weight  of  this  crop  are  reduced  to  net  weight 
in  pounds,  and  the  pounds  reduced  to  tons,  so  as  to  combine  this 
crop  with  the  other  nine  in  one  grand  total.  The  figures  for  cotton 
are  not  given  before  1867,  and  are  of  an  uncertain  nature  for  a  year 
or  two  after  that  date.  In  the  table  for  this  report  the  figures  for 
cotton  are  given,  not  as  in  the  statistical  abstract,  under  the  fiscal 
year  closing  August  31st,  but  in  the  calendar  year  preceding.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  cotton  each  year  with  the 
other  crops  produced  in  the  same  season.  Thus  the  figures  given 
in  the  statistical  abstract  for  1895  are  found  in  Table  (a)  of  this 
chapter  for  1894.    It  is  the  same  for  all  other  years. 

INCREASING  PRODUCTION  AND  DECREASING  PRICE  OF  COTTON. 

The  maximum  net  gold  average  price  of  cotton  shown  in  the 
table  is  found  in  1871.  The  price  had  increased  from  1867  until 
1872,  and  thereafter  declined  almost  continuously  until  the  present 
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time.  In  the  earlier  years,  with  a  high  average  price,  the  per 
capita  product  was  very  small.  In  1867  and  1868  it  was  less  than 
one-half  of  what  it  was  in  1895  and  1894,  respectively.  The  small 
relative  quantity  of  the  crop,  when  considering  the  demands  of 
the  nation  and  the  world  produced  a  high  average  price.  That 
price  stimulated  the  production,  and  it  increased  much  faster  than 
the  population  of  the  United  States  or  than  the  population  of 
Europe,  to  which  is  shipped  about  one-half  of  the  crop  for  final 
consumption.  This  great  relative  increase  in  cotton  production 
caused,  as  it  does  for  all  crops,  a  fall  in  price.  That  fall  and  the 
increased  per  capita  production  of  cotton  are  shown  in  Table  (a). 
A  summary  is  here  presented,  changing,  however,  the  per  capita 
product  of  the  table  from  tons  to  pounds. 


Years. 

Average 
Gold  Value 

Per  Capita  Product. 

Per  Pound, 
in  Cents. 

Weight  in  Pounds. 

Value. 

1867-73  

15.7 
10.5 
9.5 

36 
48 
52 
58 

$5.91 
5.06 
4.92 
4.58 

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

7.8 

The  fall  in  price  is  greater  relatively  than  the  increase  in  per 
capita  production,  and  hence  the  value  of  that  product  falls  regu- 
larly and  continuously  in  the  several  seven-year  periods.  There  is, 
then,  no  such  relation  of  price  to  value  and  quantity  of  per  capita 
product  as  is  found  in  the  nine  other  crops.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  our  cotton  is  exported.  The  price  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  is  not  determined  by  the  relation  of 
the  quantitative  production  in  this  country  to  our  population,  but 
by  its  quantitative  production  in  the  world  to  the  total  number  of 
consumers  in  all  countries. 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  in  the  extract  from  Professor  Rog- 
ers, it  was  stated  that,  in  general,  prices  tended  to  fall  faster  than 
an  increase  in  relative  production.  This  is  the  case  with  cotton, 
but  not  with  the  other  crops  whose  price  statistics  have  been 
passed  in  review.  With  those  crops  the  price  varies  inversely  with 
the  quantity  of  the  per  capita  product,  giving  to  that  product  a 
fixed  value  in  gold,  excepting  as  the  foreign  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce  is  increased  or  diminished.  Doubtless  if  we 
could  estimate  the  varying  foreign  demand  for  cotton,  as  can  be 
done  for  other  staples  of  the  farm,  the  changing  price  of  cotton 
would  be  seen  to  follow  a  relative  change  in  that  demand,  in  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  price  movement  exhibited  by  other  crops. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  TEN  CROPS,  INCLUDING  COTTON. 

On  Tables  (b)  to  (f)  of  this  chapter  are  found  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  the  United  States,  where  the  figures  for  cotton,  as 
given  in  Table  (a),  are  consolidated  with  those  for  the  nine  crops 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Table  (c)  gives  the  combined  prod- 
uct of  the  ten  crops  for  the  Exterior  States,  or  all  that  part  of  the 
Union  not  included  in  the  ten  selected  states  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. In  this  group  are  found  all  the  cotton-growing  states.  To  com- 
pare the  average  price  of  all  crops  in  this  group  of  Exterior  States 
with  those  of  the  ten,  use  must  be  made  of  Table  (b)  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  figures  for  the  ten  crops  in  the  nation  do  not 
extend  back  of  1887,  since,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  there 
are  no  reliable  cotton  statistics  for  the  years  1862  to  1866.  In  con- 
sidering this  fall  of  price  shown  in  the  tables  of  this  chapter  for 
1867,  the  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  period  from 
1867  to  1874  was  one  of  exceptional  high  prices,  following  one  of 
low  prices  from  1862  to  1865. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  QUANTITY  OF  THE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCT. 

The  changes  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  simple  gold  average 
value  of  the  per  capita  product  of  the  ten  crops  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  published  data  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, are  shown  in  Table  (d)  of  this  chapter.  That  table  also 
shows  the  simple  average  gold  value  of  the  ten  crops  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  ten  states  and  in  the  Exterior  States.  In  Table  fl)  of 
the  preceding  chapter  is  given  the  change  in  the  reported  average 
yield  per  acre  of  the  nine  crops.  Use  is  here  made  of  the  figures  of 
that  average  yield  to  estimate  the  actual  relative  changes  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  per  capita  product.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  of  the  nine  crops  in  the  nation  for  the  twenty-eight  years 
1867-94  was  .717  tons.  Adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  per  capita  product  for  any  period  of  years  that 
percentage  of  their  figures  which  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  said 
period  is  above  or  below  the  average  for  twenty-eight  years,  we 
have  the  following  summary  of  results  for  the  ten  crops  of  the 
United  States: 


Simple 

Average 


Per  Capita  Product. 


Years. 


Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 
in 
Tons. 


Value 
Per 
Ton 


in 
Gold. 


Weight  in 
Tons. 


As  Reported. 


Value. 


Weight  in 
Tons. 


As  Corrected. 


Value. 


1867-73. 
1874-80 
1881-87. 
1888-94, 


.755 
.751 
.678 
.711 


$21.59 
17.86 
17.40 
15.72 


1.779 
2.030 
2.156 
2.139 


$38.41 
36.26 
37.51 
33.50 


1.690 
1.929 
2.264 
2.353 


$36.47 
34.45 
39.38 
34.00 
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The  corrected  value  of  the  per  capita  product  is  here  seen  to 
be  substantially  the  same  for  the  two  seven-year  periods,  1874-80 
and  1888-94.    The  other  two  seven-year  periods  have  value's  consid- 
erably greater,  due  to  the  extra  foreign  demand  for  American 
breadstuffs  and  meat  in  those  periods.    The  period  1867-73  saw  the 
value  of  American  farm  products  enhanced  by  reason  of  an  in- 
creased demand  for  breadstuffs  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  demand 
for  meat  products.    The  second  period  of  high  average  prices  and 
values  for  the  total  of  farm  products  saw  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  both  breadstuffs  and  meat  products.  Hence  the  greater 
elevation  in  the  relative  value  of  the  total  of  American  farm  prod- 
ucts which  is  recorded  in  those  years.    The  elevation  of  the  prices 
for  the  years  included  in  the  period  1881  to  1887  above  the  preced- 
ing and  the  decline  to  the  following  is  for  the  ten  great  crops  in- 
cluded in  the  tables  of  this  chapter  over  four  dollars  per  capita 
per  annum,  or  a  total  of  about  $350,000,000.    Here  is  the  secret 
and  the  measure  of  the  discontent  of  American  farmers  over 
changed  farm  prices.    The  discontent  is  based  upon  actual  facts  of 
price  decline  from  1881,  but  a  price  decline  that  has  no  relation 
to  the  silver  legislation  of  1873,  since  such  legislation  could  not 
have  at  once  caused  the  high  and  low  prices  that  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  United  States  since  1878. 

THE  PRICE  MOVEMENT  FOR  TEN  CROPS  IN  SEVENTEEN  SELECTED  STATES. 

is  given  in  Table  (e).  The  seventeen  states  whose  detailed  statis- 
tics are  given  for  nine  crops  in  the  preceding  chapter  produced 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  those  staples.  The  Southern 
States  included  in  the  list  have  raised  only  about  thirty-three  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  in  the  past  thirty-four  years.  To  show  the  actual 
price  movement  in  these  seventeen  states  there  should  be  included 
in  the  statistics  one-third  of  the  cotton  product  as  given  in  Table 
(a).  There  is  included  in  Table  (i)  eighty  per  cent  of  that  product, 
and  for  this  reason :  The  figures  for  the  seventeen  states  for  nine 
crops  are  the  best  attainable  approximately  correct  exhibit  of  the 
actual  price  movement  in  the  United  States.  By  combining  with 
the  figures  for  the  seventeen  states  as  given  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter eighty  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  from  1867  to  1894  there  is 
obtained,  if  not  an  actual,  the  best  attainable  approximate  exhibit 
of  the  corrected  price  movement  in  the  nation.  A  summary  of  this 
for  four-year  periods  is  here  given: 


Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv — 29 
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Years. 

Corrected  Average  Gold 
Value  per  Ton. 

Index  Numbers  for 
Ten,  Crops. 

Nine  Crops. 

Ten  Crops. 

To 
Corrected 
Values. 

According  to 

Relative 
Importance. 

$14.30 
17.03 
16.43 
12.19 
17.72 
13.32 
14.17 
13.90 

$20.53 
20.05 
15.49 
18.93 
15.40 
16.02 
15.43 

112 
109 
85 
104 
84 
89 
85 

108 
85 
102 

85 
88 
81 

The  results  of  changing  prices  for  the  farmers  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  are  best  shown  by  the  index  numbers  according  to  relative 
importance.  The  difference  between  these  index  numbers  and  those 
numbers  for  corrected  values  is  caused  mainly  by  the  increase  in 
cotton  production  so  much  faster  relatively  than  the  population 
The  farmer  who  raised  in  1891  to  1894  quantities  of  cotton  and  all 
other  crops  represented  by  the  average  of  thirty-four  years  would 
realize  the  same  sum  that  he  did  in  the  years  18.5  to  1878.  Tk* 
fact  is  evidenced  by  the  index  numbers  for  the  corrected  value  for 
those   periods.    In   each   it   was   84.    The  average  farmer  of 
Sese  seventeen  states  raised  far  more  cotton  in  1894  than  m 
1874  and  hence  the  index  numbers  according  to  relative  impor- 
tance taking  account  of  this  fact,  show  a  decrease  from  1884  to 
1881  or  the  two  four-year  periods,  1875  to  1878  and  1891  to  1894 
Cotton  has  fallen  continuously  in  price  from  1872.    Other  crops  fell 
in  price  to  1878,  after  which  they  show  an  upward  tendency  as  a 
whole    The  combined  crops  of  cotton  and  the  other  nine  staples 
show  a  great  decline  from  1867-70  to  1875-78,  and  thereafter  a 
slight  decline  or  unchanged  average  value,  as  the  index  numbers 
according  to  relative  importance  and  those  for  corrected  values 
Tve  taken  as  the  measure.    The  decline  noted  is  from  the  high- 
priced  vears  1867  to  1870.    There  is  no  measure  for  the  price  move- 
ment of  these  ten  crops  before  1867.    As  throwing  some  light  upon 
the  same,  there  is  placed  in  the  foregoing  exhibit  by  the  side  of  the 
corrected  values  for  ten  crops  those  for  nine  crops,  and  the  figures 
for  tte  nine  are  given  for  the  years  1862  to  1866,  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  rise  in  1867  above  the  earlier  conditions. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGING  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  UPON  THE  PRODUCERS 

is  the  only  part  of  this  or  other  price  investigations  that  is  of  vital 
importance.  In  preceding  pages  has  been  considered  the  facts 
gathered  from  American  agriculture  of  the  changes  in  tne  price  of 
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American  farm  staples.    What  effect  have  the  recorded  changes 
had  upon  the  agricultural  workers  themselves?    In  the  years  cov- 
ered by  the  tables  of  this   investigation  many  and  marvelous 
changes  in  methods  of  agricultural  work  have  been  introduced. 
Farm  machinery  without  limit  or  end  has  been  invented.    One  man 
can  now  in  certain  branches  of  farm  work  do  the  work  formerly 
requiring  the  services  of  several.    This  fact  has  stimulated  produc- 
tion in  most  crops,  and  wherever  prices  have  fallen  has  had  its 
influence  alongside  of  the  effect  of  changing  railway  charges  and 
new  methods  of  reducing  wheat  to  flour.    Have  the  farmers  gained 
as  much  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  new  methods 
of    farm  work  as  they  have  lost  by  changing  farm  prices? 
Have  the  farmers  in  all  sections  equally  gained  or  lost  by  the  re- 
cent economic  changes  affecting  agriculture,  or  have  some  gained 
and  others  lost?    If  some  have  gained  and  others  lost,  in  what  sec- 
tions do  we  find  the  record  of  such  changes?    To  answer  these 
questions  as  fully  as  possible,  Table  (f)  of  this  chapter  has  been 
compiled.    It  shows  for  the  ten  states,  the  Exterior  States,  and 
the  nation  the  simple  average  farm  gold  value  of  the  combined  ten 
crops  per  ton,  and  for  each  male  agricultural  worker  the  weight 
in  tons  and  value  of  the  product  raised  each  year  on  an  average. 
The  figures  of  the  table  are  all  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.    Those  figures  are  to  be  taken  with  the  same 
allowance  as  all  other  calculations  of  total  quantities  and  values 
based  upon  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   If  those  reports  are  uniform  for  the  whole  thirty-four 
years,  the  figures  of  Table  (f)  represent  the  relative  changes  in  the 
product  raised  by  the  farmers  and  its  values  since  1867.    The  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  this  investigation  believes  that  the  average 
returns  changed  by  becoming  more  accurate.    As  a  result  the  aver- 
age reported  yield  per  acre  for  most,  crops  has  decreased,  and  this 
fact  must  be  considered  in  all  final  calculations  concerning  the 
value  of  an  acre's  product,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  per  capita 
product  for  the  nation,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  average 
product  for  each  and  all  agricultural  workers  in  the  nation  or  in 
any  groups  of  states.    The  methods  used  for  correcting  the  aver- 
ages as  reported  by  the  government  are  for  the  agricultural  work- 
ers the  same  as  for  the  per  capita  product,  already  explained.  It 
is  used  in  each  of  the  exhibits  given  in  succeeding  pages  for  the 
average  product  per  male  agricultural  worker.    Attention  will  first 
be  called  to  the  results  realized  by 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  TEN  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  STATES. 

For  correcting  the  figures  of  Table  (f)  for  this  group  of  states 
use  is  made  of  the  figures  showing  the  average  yield  per  acre  given 
in  Table  XIII.  fb).  The  resulting  summary  for  the  group  is  as 
follows: 


1 

Years. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 

in 
Tons. 

Simple 
Average 

Gold 
Value 
Per 

Ton. 

Product  for  Each  Male  Agricultural, 
Worker. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

.839 
.819 
.802 
.743 
.758 

$12.78 
14.78 
13.03 
12.99 
12.13 

18.182 
22.468 
25.440 
26.096 

$269.09 
292.81 
331.38 
316.61 

17.046 
21.660 
26.457 
26.618 

$254.22 
282.27 
344.64 
325.43 

The  corrected  figures  show  a  gain  in  the  quantity  produced  for 
each  agricultural  worker  in  1888  to  1894  of  fifty-six  per  cent  over 
that  in  the  period  1867  to  1873.    The  figures  used  for  the  compari- 
son are  the  averages  of  seven  years  of  changing  conditions.  The 
total  change  from  1867  to  1894  was  therefore  much  greater  than 
is  indicated  bv  this  percentage.    The  total  increase  in  the  product- 
ive power  of  the  average  male  agricultural  worker  in  these  ten 
states  in  twenty-eight  years  cannot  have  been  less  than  sixty  to 
sixty-five  per  cent.    The  change  from  1862  to  1895  was  still  greater. 
Starting  with  the  exceptionally  high  average  price  that  prevailed 
in  the  seven  years  beginning  wth  1866,  the  exhibit  shows  an  in- 
crease in  twenty-eight  years  in  the  value  of  the  average  annual 
product  for  each  male  agricultural  worker  in  these  ten  states  m 
nine  leading  crops  from  f 254.22  to  f 325.43,  or  about  twenty-eight 
per  cent    The  product  of  these  crops  for  each  agricultural  worker 
in  these  ten  states  during  the  years  1862  to  1866  could  not  have 
averaged  sixteen  tons,  if  it  exceeded  fifteen.    This,  at  the  lower 
average  gold  values  which  then  prevailed,  would  give  an  average 
product  for  such  workers  of  from  $180  to  $200.    This  would  give 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  of  these  nine  crops  produced 
by  each  agricultural  worker  in  these  states  in  thirty  years  of  sixty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent. 

In  the  calculations  given  above,  and  also  m  those  included  in 
Table  m  use  is  made  of  the  simple  average  values  per  ton  for  the 
Groups  and  for  the  nation.  Those  average  values,  as  has  been 
explained,  include  in  most  instances  an  apparent  price  decline, 
caused  bv  the  increased  production  in  sections  more  remote  from 
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markets.  Tiie  corrected  values  have  been  calculated  to  correct  in 
part  at  least  the  possibility  of  that  error.  Using  these  corrected 
values  we  have  the  following  statement  of  the  average  value  of  the 
product  per  male  agricultural  worker  in  the  ten  states  from  1867 
to  1894: 


Corrected 

Corrected  Product  for  Each  Male 

Years. 

Average 

Agricultural  Worker. 

Gold 

Value 

Per  Ton. 

Weight  in  Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73  

$14.21 

17.046 

$242.22: 

1874-80  

12.63 

21.660 

273.56 

1881-87.....  

13.37 

26 . 457 

353.73 

1888-94  

12.76 

26.618 

339.84 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  average  product  for 
each  agricultural  worker  of  a  little  over  forty  per  cent,  from  1867 
to  1873  to  the  period  1888  to  1894.  If  comparisons  could  be  made 
with  the  period  1862  to  1866  an  increase  twice  as  great  would  be 
shown. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    WORKERS  IN  THE  EXTERIOR  STATES. 

or  the  states  not  included  in  the  group  of  ten,  just  considered,  do 
not  show  as  great  progress  as  that  found  by  the  analysis  of  the 
foregoing  tables.  The  average  yield  per  acre,  the  simple  average 
value  per  ton,  and  the  reported  and  corrected  product  for  each 
male  agricultural  worker  in  this  group  of  states  are  as  follows: 


Years. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 

in 
Tons. 

.  

Simple 
Average 
Gold 

Value 
Per 
Ton. 

Average  Product  for  Each  Male 
Agricultural  Worker. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73   

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

.695 
.688 
.598 
.654 

$28.88 
24.57 
23.93 
20.50 

9.357 
9.496 
10.362 
11.978 

$269.07 
234.09 
249.11 
245.85 

8.777 
8.974 
11.118 
11.978 

$252. 39> 
222.22 
267.29 
245.85 

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  this  table,  as  in  that  for  the  na- 
tion, is  for  nine  crops  instead  of  ten,  there  being  no  relative  state- 
ment for  the  whole  period  of  the  product  of  cotton  per  acre.  The 
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value  of  the  average  annual  product  for  each  male  agricultural 
worker,  both  as  reported  and  as  corrected,  shows  a  decline  when 
comparing  the  years  1867-73  with  1887  to  1894.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  over  thirty  per  cent  in  the  amount  produced  by 
each  worker,  but  owing  to  changed  railway  rates  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  to  the  seaboard,  the  fall  in  prices  for  these  states 
more  than  offset  the  gain  in  productive  power  by  the  worker,  and 
hence  a  positive  decrease  in  the  average  returns  for  agricultural 
toil  when  comparing  the  first  and  last  period  in  the  table.  The 
years  1891  to  1894  show,  however,  a  slight  improvement,  and  only 
a  slight  one,  over  that  of  1874  to  1880.  They  would  doubtless  show 
the  same  improvement  over  the  year  1862  to  1866  did  we  possess 
the  data  for  such  comparisons.  The  contrast  between  the  figures 
of  this  table  and  those  for  the  ten  states  demonstrates  how  the  loss 
to  the  seaboard  farmers  by  falling  prices  is  due  in  the  main  to  de- 
creasing railway  rates.  The  only  fall  not  caused  in  this  manner 
is  that  which  dates  from  the  exceptional  period  of  high  prices 
which  had  its  maximum  in  1881. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  IN  THE   SEVEN   SELECTED  STATES. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  have  been  given  the  detailed  statis- 
tics by  states  of  the  combined  nine  crops  in  the  seven  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and 
California.  There  has  also  been  given  the  summary  of  the  same 
for  the  whole  group.  Of  these  states  Georgia  and  Texas  raise 
large  amounts  of  cotton.  They  have  in  the  past  thirty-five  years 
raised  about  one-third  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 
They  raise  a  larger  percentage  of  that  product  to-day.  By  adding 
to  the  totals  of  Table  (e)  of  the  preceding  chapter  one-third  of  the 
tonnage  and  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  nation,  we  obtain  an 
approximate  exhibit  of  the  total  of  the  ten  leading  crops,  including 
cotton,  in  these  states.  Such  a  total  forms  the  basis  for  calculat- 
ing the  average  product  per  male  agricultural  worker  in  these 
seven  states.  As  the  basis  for  calculating  the  corrected  products 
use  is  made  of  the  reported  average  product  per  acre  of  the  United 
States.  The  resulting  summary  is  as  follows  for  these  seven  states: 
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Average  Product  for  Each  Male  Agricultural  Worker. 


Years. 


As  Reported. 


As  Corrected. 


Weight  in  Tons. 


Value. 


Weight  in  Tons. 


Value. 


1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94. 


11.734 
13.333 
12.650 
13.666 


$301.54 
275.26 
281.03 
266.89 


11.147 

12.666 
13.282 
13.800 


$286.47 
261.50 
295.08 
269.56 


Here  is  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  average  product  of  over 
twenty  per  cent,  but  a  decline  of  from  five  to  eleven  per  cnt  in  value, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  set  of  figures  are  chosen.  The 
loss  by  changing  railway  rates  of  transportation  counteracts  all 
the  benefits  that  come  from  more  efficient  methods  of  production. 
An  analysis  by  states  would  show  that  the  farmers  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  Kentucky  as  well,  had  more  than 
held  their  own.  They  had  gained  by  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion more  than  they  had  lost  by  changed  railway  rates.  It  has 
been  otherwise  with  such  Southern  States  as  Georgia.  The  farmers 
of  New  York  have  greatly  decreased  the  relative  production  of 
wheat  and  other  staples  adversely  affected  by  changing  railway 
rates,  and  have  increased  that  of  hay  and  potatoes,  but  little  modi- 
fied in  that  way.  It  is  otherwise  in  most  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the 
South.  They  still  rely  upon  the  old  staples  which,  like  wheat,  have 
been  lowered  in  value  at  the  seaboard  by  changed  cost  of  transpor- 
tion,  and  such  staples  as  cotton,  that,  by  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion, have  overstocked  the  market  and  thus  fallen  in  price.  The 
farmers  in  such  states  suffer  the  full  effect  of  the  losses  by  modern 
economic  changes  affecting  the  price  of  agricultural  staples.  The 
remedy  must  in  some  way  come  through  such  a  system  of  diversifi- 
cation of  crops,  such  a  change  of  husbandry,  as  will  minimize  for 
these  states  on  the  seaboard  the  effect  of  reduced  railway  rates. 
In  many  parts  of  the  East,  notably  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
the  farmers  by  such  change  in  the  crops  raised,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  canning  factories  of  various  kinds  and  otherwise,  have  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  the  mod- 
ern use  of  the  railway,  and  are  as  prosperous  as  they  ever  were, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  single  year  1881.  The  relief  in 
the  South  must  come,  if  at  all,  by  an  application  of  the  same  gen- 
eral methods. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  IN  THE  NATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  final  relative  effect  of  these  economic  changes  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  may  be  sought  in  two  ways. 
We  may  use  the  exhibit  of  the  product  per  worker  found  in  Table 
(f)  for  the  nation,  or  use  may  be  made  of  the  more  specific  and  cor- 
rected values  found  in  the  statistics  of  the  seventeen  selected  states, 
producing  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  great  staples  of  the  nation,  ex- 
cepting cotton.  Both  methods  will  be  used  here.  Use  will  first 
be  made  of  the  figures  of  Table  (f)  for  the  nation.  The  figures  for 
the  nation  are  all  simple  averages,  and  allow  nothing  for  the  in- 
creased product  upon  cheaper  and  more  distant  fields.  The  sum- 
mary for  the  nation,  using  those  figures,  is  as  follows : 


Years. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 

in 
Tons. 

Simple 
Average 
Gold 
Value 
Per 
Ton. 

Average  Product  for  Each  Male 
Agricultural  Worker. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73....  

1874-80......  

1881-87  

1888-94  

.755 
.751 
.678 
.711 

$21.59 
17.86 
17.40 
15.72 

12.479 
14.258 
16.069 
17.347 

$269.42 
254.65 
280.27 
274.51 

11.856 
13.545 
16.862 
17.520 

$255.95 
241.92 
294.40 
277.25- 

Here  is  an  increase  in  the  average  product  from  11.856  to  17,520 
tons  for  each  worker,  or  one  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  gain  of  less  than  ten  per  cent  in  the  average  value  of 
the  product  of  their  work  when  comparing  the  earlier  and  the  later 
of  these  four  periods.  A  part  of  the  actual  gain  to  the  farm  worker 
is  concealed  in  these  averages  by  reason  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  all  staples  upon  distant  and  hence  cheap  lands.  A  second 
comparative  exhibit  of  the  relative  gain  to  the  farm  workers  of  the 
nation  can  be  found  in  an  analysis  of  the  figures  for  the  seventeen 
selected  states.  In  calculating  the  average  product  for  each  farm 
worker  in  those  states,  use  is  made  of  the  figures  given  in  this  chap- 
ter of  those  states,  and  also  of  the  average  reported  yield  per  acre 
for  nine  crops  in  the  nation.  Using  the  simple  average  value  of 
those  states,  we  have  the  following  summary  for  the  seventeen 
states : 
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Years. 

Average 
Yield 
Per 
Acre 

in 
Tons. 

Simple 
Average 
Gold 
Value 
Per 
Ton. 

Average  Product  for  Each  Male 
Agricultural  Worker. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected, 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

.755 
.751 
.688 
.711 

$20.36 
16.97 
16.63 
15.27 

15.41 
18.33 
20.19 
21.10 

$313.79 
310.85 
335.79 
322.29 

14.68 
17.42 
21.19 
21.31 

$298.10 
295.26 
352.38 
325.52 

Here  is  indicated  an  increase  in  twenty-eight  years  in  the  weight 
of  the  product  for  each  worker  of  a  little  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
and  a  gain  to  the  worker  of  a  little  over  ten  per  cent.  As  a  whole, 
including  an  account  of  the  gain  in  the  central  West  and  the  loss 
on  the  seaboard  due  to  all  recent  economic  changes,  the  farmers 
of  the  nation  as  workers,  when  comparing  the  results  of  the  years 
1887-94  with  those  of  any  preceding  seven-year  period,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  1881-87,  have  gained  about  ten  per  cent.  When 
comparisons  are  made  with  that  period  of  exceptionally  high  prices, 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  nearly  ten  per  cent  for  each  worker.  There 
has  been  a  greater  loss  in  the  average  per  ton,  but  that  loss  has 
been  in  part  balanced  by  improved  methods  of  farm  production. 

If  use  is  made  of  the  corrected  farm  value  given  in  Table  (e), 
we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  conclusion,  as  may  be 
noted  by  the  following  summary  based  upon  those  values : 


Years. 

Corrected 
Average 
Value 
Per 
Ton. 

Average  Product  for  Each  Male 
Agricultural  Worker. 

As  Reported. 

As  Corrected. 

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value. 

Weight,  in 
Tons. 

Vaiue. 

1867-73  

$21.16 

15.41 

$313.79 

14.64 

$309.78 

1874-80   

16.64 

18.33 

310.85 

17.42 

289.86 

1881-87  

17.58 

20.19 

335.78 

21.19 

372.51 

1888-94  

15.64 

21.10 

322.29 

21.31 

333.29 

SUMMARY  FOR  TEN  CROPS. 

A  review  of  all  the  facts  presented  in  this  report  leads  to  these 
conclusions: 

1.  The  United  States  has  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  seen  two 
periods  of  exceptionally  high  prices.  The  first  of  these  periods  ex- 
tended from  1867  to  1874  and  the  latter  from  1879  to  1882.  The 
high  prices  for  both  periods  had  their  cause,  mainly,  in  factors  and 
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conditions  outside  the  United  States  creating  a  special  foreign  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  American  farms. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  those  two  short  periods  of  marked  high 
prices,  farm  values  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  is  shown  by  the 
detailed  statistics  for  seventeen  selected  states  raising  eighty  per 
cent  of  American  farm  products,  showed  a  general  stability  of 
prices. 

3.  The  corrected  average  values  for  the  seventeen  states  which 
raise  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  products  of  the  United  States 
showed  a  decline,  when  comparing  the  period  1862-66  with  1891-94, 
from  |14.30  to  $13.90  a  ton  for  the  nine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Like  com- 
parison made  between  the  years  1867-70  and  those  of  1891-94,  shows 
a,  decline  from  $17.03  to  $13.90.  Including  cotton,  the  decline  indi- 
cated by  corrected  average  values  is  somewhat  greater,  being  for 
these  latter  years  from  $20.53  to  $15.43.  In  contrast  with  the  de- 
cline shown  by  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  corrected  average  values, 
the  index  numbers  for  the  seventeen  states,  when  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  crops  in  each  of  the 
seventeen  states,  give  evidence  of  an  advance  on  average  prices 
from  1862  to  1866  for  all  crops  excepting  cotton  of  seven  per  cent. 

4.  There  was  for  all  crops  an  advance  in  average  farm  values 
from  1862  to  1867,  and  later  a  decline.  The  greater  share  of 
that  decline  in  all  crops  and  combinations  of  crops  took 
place  between  1867  and  1872  to  1878,  the  decline  in  some  crops  end- 
ing with  1872  and  others  not  until  1878.  After  the  latter  date  there 
has  been  for  most  crops  a  stable  value  or  an  upward  trend  of 
prices  as  a  whole  down  to  1895,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  of 
high  prices.  1879  to  1882.  In  the  seventeen  states,  the  average  price 
of  nine  crops  in  1875-78  was  $12.19  a  ton;  in  1891-94  it  was  $13.90. 
For  the  ten  crops  including  cotton,  the  corresponding  corrected 
value  showed  no  change,  being  $15.49  for  the  earlier  and  $15.45  a 
ton  for  the  latter  of  these  four-year  periods. 

5.  For  all  the  crops  excepting  cotton,  with  changing  value  per 
ton  and  changing  amounts  of  production,  there  was  a  tendency 
always  shown  for  the  value  of  the  per  capita  product  to  remain 
constant.    The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  obtained  the  same  for  a  large  as 

for  a  small  crop. 

6  Special  conditions,  such  as  increasing  foreign  demand,  have 
for  certain  periods,  those  of  1867-1874  and  1879-1882,  raised  prices 
and  increased  the  value  of  the  average  per  capita  product 

7.  Prices  have  in  thirty-five  years  been  somewhat  enhanced  as 
a  whole  in  the  great  producing  section  of  the  Northwest  Mississippi 
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Valley  and  have  fallen  in  the  states  bordering  upon  the  ocean  and 
the  gulf.  The  different  price  movement  in  the  two  sections  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  changing  railway  rates.  Wheat  prices  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  and  modified  since  1873  by  the  introduction 
of  new  milling  inventions  and  processes.  This  has  greatly  reduced 
the  value  of  winter  wheat,  without  causing  any  loss  to  the  spring- 
wheat  growers.  Cotton  prices  have  fallen,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  relative  production  of  that  staple. 

8.  As  a  result  of  modern  economic  changes  the  weight  of  the 
average  product  per  agricultural  worker  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  in  twenty-eight  years  over  fifty  per  cent.  That  increase 
has  been  greatest  in  the  central  states  of  the  West  and  least  in  the 
gulf  states  of  the  South. 

9.  In  the  exterior  or  seaboard  states  the  loss  by  falling  prices, 
caused  by  reduced  railway  rates,  the  effect  of  recent  milling  inven- 
tions, etc.,  has  balanced  the  result  of  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing introduced,  and  left  the  average  farm  worker  with  no  increased 
income.  In  fact,  the  average  worker  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
realizes  less  income  for  his  labor  than  twenty -five  or  thirty  years 
ago. 

10.  The  experience  of  the  agricultural  worker  in  the  seaboard 
states,  and  especially  the  South,  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  the  farm  worker  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  with 
an  increase  of  fully  thirty  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  average 
farm  product  produced  by  them. 

11.  The  losses  in  the  seaboard  states  by  recent  economic 
changes  are  for  the  farmers  of  the  nation  more  than  balanced  by 
the  gain  in  the  interior,  and  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  average 
product  for  each  agricultural  worker  was  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
seventeen  selected  states,  in  1888-89,  about  ten  per  cent  more  than 
for  the  high-priced  years  1867-73,  and  in  comparison  with  years 
other  than  the  high-priced  ones  of  1879-83  show  a  far  greater  gain. 

12.  With  all  falls  in  prices,  whether  local  or  general,  more  than 
balanced  in  the  United  States  by  the  increased  productivity  of  labor, 
with  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  average  male 
worker  of  fully  ten  per  cent  since  the  high  priced  year  of  1867 
and  more  than  three  times  that  increase  when  comparing  the  re- 
sults of  the  four  or  seven-year  period  ending  with  1894  with  the 
corresponding  period  beginning  with  1862  it  is  safer  to  predicate 
upon  the  full  facts  about  American  agriculture  a  depreciation  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  since 
1873,  than  to  assume  the  contrary,  and  declare,  as  so  many  have 
done,  an  appreciation  in  that  purchasing  power. 
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TABLE  XIV.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  total  product  in 
pounds  and  tons  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
total  home  or  farm  value  in  dollars  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average  home 
or  farm  value  per  pound  and  ton  in  currency  and  gold,  and  the  weight  in 
tons  and  value  in  dollars,  gold,  of  the  per  capita  product  of  cotton. 


Years. 


1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885. 
1886. 
1&87. 
1888.. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Total  Net  Product  in 


Pounds 


Tons. 


Total  Value  in  Dollars. 


!  1,076,885,5991  538,443| 
|  9S7,863,409I  493,932| 
|  1,351,732,9281  675,866 1 
|  1,903,988,6281  951,994| 
,]  1,305,740,1891  652,870| 
|  1,729,423.5201  S64,712| 
.1  1,830.800,3321  915,4001 
,|  1,680,423,9551  810,2121 
,|  2,019,688,468j  1,009,844| 
,|  1,959.642,2221  979,821 1 
.|  2,148,239,2501  1,074,1201 
.[  2,247,848,6651  1,123,9251 
.[  2,609,847,1561  1,304,923! 


3,012,222,0001 
2,433,397,408| 
3,190,887,7601 
2,582,366,4001 
2,573,4S0,415| 
2,991,939,4051 


1,506,111] 
1,216,698| 
1,598,4441 
1,291,1831 
1,286,7401 
1.495,9701 


2,959,814,5851  1,479,907 


..|  3,227,449,514 
.  .|  3,240,181,430 
..|  3,487,500.594 
..|  4,127.288,769 
..1  4,300,840,404 
..|  3,162,572,280 
..|  3,578,613,258 
..I  4,520,259,495 


Currency. 


220,000,000 
225,000,000 
303,600,000 
286,000,000 
288,300,000 
301.087,500 
312,480.000 
250,215,000 
272,936.400 
229,444,090 
205,000,000 
193,854,641 
242.140,987 
280,266,242 
259,016,315 
309,096.500 
250.594,750 
253,993,385 
209.989,912 
257,295,327 
291,045,346 
292,139,209 
308,424,271 
350,000,000 
313,000,000 
268,000,000 
263,857,000 
259,164,640 


Gold. 


1867 
1871 
1875 
1879 
1S83 
1887 
1891 


-70.  5,320.470,564 
■74.  6,546,387,996 
■78.  8,375,418,605 
■82.111,252,354,324 
-86. 1 11,107, 600,  S05 
-90.114,082,420,307 
-94.|15,562,285.437 


1,613,724| 
1,620,090 
1,743,750 
2,063,644 
2,150,4201 
1,581,2861 
1,789,306! 
2,260,1301 


2, 660, 235 1 1,034,600,000 
3,273,194|1,158,082,500 
4,187.710]  901,235,641 
5 , 02  6,176|  1,091,120, 044 
5,553,80011,031,873,374 
7,041,20811,241,608,826 
7,781,142|1,104,021,640 
■I- 


1867-73. 110,186,434.605  5,093,217|1,936,467,500 
1874-80. 115.677,911,716  7,838,95611,679,857,870 
1881-87.119,965,335,487  9,982,6664.891, 631,535 
1888-94. 1 26,417,256,230|13,208,626!2,054,585,120 

 1  1  1  

1867-94.|72,246,938,038I36,123,465|7,562,542,025 
 1  i  1  


1867-78.|20,242,277,165|10,121,139|3,093,918,14i 
1879-86.|22,359.955,129!11,179,976|2,122,993,418 
1887-94.  |29,644,705,744|14,822,350|2,345,630,466 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 

1867-80. 
1881-94. 

1876-78. 
1892-94. 


242,277, 
252,254, 
752,306, 


864,340. 
382,591, 


165|10 
324|  5 
549|  20 

— 

321|12 
717|23 


121,13913,093,918,141 
626,176|1,091,120,041 
376,15013,377,503,840 

I 


355,730 
261.445 


137|  3 

033|  5 

I 


932,17313,616,325,370 
191,292l3,946,216,65r 
 1- 


177.8661  628,299,241 
630,722|  791,021,6 


158,840, 
165,825, 
250,166, 
258,258 
264,371, 
267,064, 
280,294, 
227,775. 
241,821 
215,907, 
201,925 


O00| 
000| 
400| 
,000 
100 
613 
r«i<: 
135 
650 
369 

.oooi 


Average  Net 
Value 

Per  Pound  in 
Cents. 

Per 
Ton 

Cur'ncy 

1  

Gold. 



in 
Dolls., 
Gold. 

Per  Capita 
Product. 


20.4 
22.8f 
22.5| 
15.0 
22.1 
17.4 
17.1 
15.2 
13.5 
11.7 
9.5] 
 I 


..!• 

•  .1. 

•  •I'. 
..|. 

...]. 


833,089,4001  19.4 
1,039,505,4081  17.7 
853,508,6601  10.8 


1,603,691,0241 
1,644,819,673! 


19.01 
10.7[ 


7,194,727,352 


2,726,103,468 


10. 


15.3 


,726,103,468 


3,248,510, 


15.3 


14.0 


611,687.0101  9.9 


14.8,1295.25! 
16.81336.361 
18.5|370.07| 
13.6|271.27| 
20.31405.171 
15.4j308.74| 
15.3|306.33| 
13.6|271.16| 
12.0|239.66| 
11.01220.311 
9.4|18S.01| 
8.6[172.48| 
9.2|185.56| 
9.3|186.08| 
10.61212.88] 
9.7|193.75! 
9.7|194.08| 
9.8|197.39j 
9.0|180.48] 
8.6H73.86I 
9.01180.361 
9.0|180.32| 
8.81176. 871 
8.5|169.60| 
7.2|145.55l 
8.4!169.48| 
7.4|147.46| 
5.7H14.67! 
 j  1. 

15.61312.791 
15.91317.671 
10.2j203.S2! 
10.01199.391 
9.3|185.80| 
8.81176.351 
7.1|  141.891 


 i- 

.015| 
.013[ 
.0181 
.025] 
.017| 
.021! 
.022 
.020 
.023 
.022 
.020 
.024| 
.027| 
.030| 
•024| 
.034| 
.0241 
.023| 
.0271 
.0261 
.028| 
.027| 
.028) 
.033| 
.034, 

.024; 

.0271 
.m:v 


-I- 

15.71314.891 
10.5)209.831 
9.51190.501 
7.81155.561 


.0181 
.020! 
.023! 
.028| 
.0251 
.029! 
.0291 
-1- 


10.0|199.78|    .025  5.03 


13.5)269.35 
9.51189.80 
7.9|158.25 


13,5|269.35 
10.0 !  199.39 


8.8 


12.6 
8.5 


165.76 


.020 
.026 
.029 


.020 
.028 
.028 


251.201 
170.161 

 1- 


.022 
.028 


9.61192.48!  .023 
7.01140.48!  .02S 

I  I 


4,39 
4.49 
6.23 
6.70 
6.68 
6.52 
6.75 
5.32 
5.50 
4.78 
4.36 
4.07 
4.96 
5.59 
5.05 
5.89 
4.67 
4.64 
4.81 
4.48 
4.96 
4.87 
5.03 
5.55 
4.91 
4.10 
3.95 
3.89 


5.57 

6.31 
4.55 
5.38 
4.65 
5.12 
4.18 


.0181  5.91 

.024|  5.06 

.026|  4.92 

.0291  4.58 


5.48 
4.95 
4.63 


5.48 
5.38 
4.63 

5.45 
4.73 


4.40 

3.86 
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TABLE  XIV,  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1SG7  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  combined  product  in  tons  of  the  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  bay,  tobacco,  and  cotton  raised  in  the  states  of  the 
American  Union  not  included  in  the  ten  Mississippi  states,  and  referred  to 
in  this  report  as  the  Exterior  States,  together  with  the  total  home  or  farm 
value  of  said  ten  crops  in  currency  and  gold,  and  its  average  home  or  farm 
value  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency. 


Total  Product 
in  Tods. 


1867. 

1868. 

1S69. 

1S70. 

1S71 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 


1881. 

1882. 
1883. 
1881. 
1 88.">. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


113, 
428, 
064, 
062, 

840 
488, 
963 
736 
980 
904, 
366 
250 
153 
635 
38", 
437 
329 
263 
.028 
076 
821 
.088, 
,312 
,338 
,084 
,713 
,234 
,324 


327 
775 
236 
031 

657 
997 
070 
998 
289 
495 
627 
175 
575 
8(>5 
1 46 
452 
4-40 
088 
868 
342 
335 
002 
.973 
653 
027 
988 
321 
,893 


Total  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Average  Value 
Per  Ton  in 
Dollars. 


Carrencv. 


Gold. 


Cur-ncy.  Gold. 


1,228,990, 
1,169,324, 
1,204,032 
1,134,140 
1,085.078 
1,089,021 
1,075,580, 
1,027,698, 
1,039,162, 
959,599, 
922,002, 
886,523, 
1,057,461, 
1,177,448, 
1,196,185, 
1,239,066, 
1,114,170, 
1,099,533, 
1,073,699, 
1,062,727, 
1,189,950, 
1,187,909, 
1,149,202. 
1,259,124, 
1,394.446, 
1,171,744, 
1,147,246, 
1,108,599, 


I 

656| 
994| 
302| 
437 
390 
393 
177 
719 
874 
218 
784 
219 
413 
333 
707] 
343| 
939| 
485! 
44! 
186 
841 
662 
514 

inc. 

828 
879 
363 
616], 
...I 


887,335,5861 
873,097,9761 
998,617,4741 
l,027,804,376j 
998,913.1441 
971,568,3401 
970,381,5371 
919,468,1991 
926,887.9481 
906,471,5101 
908,910,2921 
886,523,2191 


36.031 
33.011 
34.34' 
33.30 
36.36 
33.52 
33.65 
31.40 
28.88! 
26.73! 
23.421 
20.501 


26.01 
24.64 
28.48 
30.17 
33.47 
29.90 
30.36 
28.08 
25.76 
25.24 
23.09 
25.58 
24.50 
25.80 
31.14 
26.12 
23.54 
22.78 
22.36 
21.65 
22.11 
21.96 
21.16 
24.70 
20.79 
18.98 
19.05 
17.79 


1867-70  |  138,668,369 

1871-74  |  127,029,722 

1875-78  I  154,501,586 

1879-82  1  174.612,03S 

1883-86  |  192,697,738 

1887-90  !  213,190.963 

1891-94..  !  251,357,229 


4,736,494, 
4,277,378, 
3,807.288, 
4,670,162, 
4,350,131. 
4,786,187: 
4,822,037. 


3  S3 1 
679 
095 
294 
313!  3 
473 
3S3| 


3,786,855,4121 
3,860,331,220! 
3,628,792,9691 
 I. 


34.16 
33.67 
24.64| 


1867-73  |  232.961,093 

1S74-80  |  276,028,024 

1881-87  |  332,341,641 

1888-94  |  410,726,887 


1867-94  11,252,057,645 


1867-78  |  420,199,677 

1879-86  1  367,309,776 

1887-94  |  464,548,192 


31. 449, 679, 675 1 29,904. 498, 113 1 
 1  1. 


1867-78  |  420,199,677 

1879-82  1  174,612,038 

1883-94  |  657,245,930 


12,821,161,163  i  11.275,979,601! 

4.670,162,2941  

13.958,356,2181  


30.50 


1867-80  ..|  508,989,117 

J  881-94  |    743 ,068, 528 


18,056,061,208|13,510,879,646|  29.58 
16,393,618,4671  !  


1876-78  j  118,521, 

1892-94  |  


2,768,125,2211  2,701,905,0211  23.28 
 •  I  I  


27.31 
30.39 
23.49 
26.75 
22.63 
22.45 
19.18 


7,986,174,3491  6,727,718,4331      34.28!  2z. 

7,069,886,8591  6,783,161,213 1      25.60  j  24.57 

7,975,344,1491  |  |  23.93 

8,418,274,3181  |  |  20.50 


25.111  23.88 


12,821,161,163[  11,275,979,6011      30.501  26.83 

9,020,293,353!  |.  . ..  I  24.56 

9,608,225,1591  I  |  20.68 

|  1- 


26.83 
27.75 
21.24 


26.54 
21.92 


22.80 
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TABLE  XIV.  (C). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  total  product  in 
tons  of  the  combined  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States,  together  Avith  the 
total  home  or  farm  value  of  said  crops  in  currency  and  gold,  and  their  average 
home  or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  currency,  and  the  weight  in  tons  and 
value  in  dollars,  gold,  of  the  per  capita  product  of  said  crops. 


Years, 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18S0 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1S89 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Total 
Product  in 
Tons. 


Total  Value  in  Dollafs. 


Currency. 


Gold. 


Av.  Value  Per 
Ton  in  Dols. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 


Per  Capita 
Product. 


in  lone.  Qold_ 


I 

64,073,0991 
67,898,8561 
09,984,300! 
72,105.093 
66,793,850 
72,039,654 
69,699,748 
67,613,621 
87,218,006 
87,450,175 
94,799,891 
104,817,585 
107,077,185 
110,573,127 
93,285,066 
115,636,762 
122,017.484 
133, 302;  802 
129,094,671 
121,339,795 
114,525,494 
136,621,088 
139,413,056 
115.905,891 
158,496,075 
141,726,949 
143,475,385 
123,371,828 


2,007,462, 
1,819,205, 
1,846,063, 
1,743,561. 
1,665,447, 
1,639,662. 
1,688,365. 
1,709,639. 
1,752,196. 
1,588,806, 
1,629,355, 
1,500,729, 
1,946,776, 
2,145,237, 
2,287,768, 
2,287,842, 
2,043,499, 
1,954,128 
1,924,308 
1,890,805 
2,041,258 
2,145,974 
2,014,803 
2,255,443 
2,596,999 
2,143,287 
2,024,346 
1,890,037 


251 

553 
518 
288 
147 
158 
649 
638 
364 
ox<; 
528 
438 
873 
234 
558 
846 
491 


094 
99S 
426 
563 
363 
636 
551 
273 
435 


1,449,387,731 
1,352,059,948 
1,527,651,196 
1,578,111,404 
1,531,111,294 
1,459,986,699 
1,520,050,105 
1,525,713,676 
1,558,635,620 
1,498,555,173 
1,605,652,745 
1,500,729,438 


31.33 
26.79 
26.38 
24.18 
24.93 
22.76 
24.22 
25.29 
20.09 
18.17 
17.19 
14.32 


22352 

19.91 

21.83 

21.80 

22  92 

20> 

21.81 

22.57 

17.87 

17.14 

17.04 

14.3;, 

18.18 

19.40 

24.52| 

19.78| 

16.75| 

14.66| 

14.91| 

15.58| 

17.831 

15.71| 

14.451 

19.461 

16.381 

15.12! 

14.11| 

15.32| 


I 

1.769) 
1.836 
1.854 
1.870 
1.689 
1.775 
1.672 
1.580 
1.984 
1.937 
2.045 
2.202 
2.191 
2.205 
1.818 
2.203 
2.273 
2.427 
2.299 
2.114 
1.9521 
2.228| 
2.2751 
1.851 
2.478 
2.167 
2.147 
1.807 


40.02 
36.55 
40.47 
40.93 
38.71 
35.98 
36.47 
35.66 
35.45 
33.20 
34.85 
31.53 
39.83 
42.78 
44.58 
43.58 
38.07 
35.58 
34.28 
32.94 
34.80 
35.00 
32.87 
36.02 
40.59 
32.76 
30.29 
27.68 


1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94 

1867-73 
1874-S0 
1881-87 

1888-  94 


1867-94 


1867-78 
1879-86 
1887-94 


1867-78 
1879-82 
1883-94 


274. 
276. 
374. 
426 
505, 
506, 
567 


061,348 
146,873 
285.657 
572,140 
754,755 
465,529 
070,237 


7,416,292,590 
6,703,114,592 
6,471,087,416 
8,667,625,511 
7,812,741,68" 
8,457,480,350 
8,654,670,895 


5,907,210,2791  27.06 
6,036,861,T74|  24.27 
6,163,572,976|  17.29 


482,594,600|12,400,767,544 
659,549, 590|  12, 272, 741, 161 
829,202,077 1 14, 429,612,087 
959,010,272|15,070,892,247 
I 


2,930,356,539|54,188,013,039 


924.493,878|20,590,494,598 
932 , 326 , 8!  >5 1 16, 480, 367 , 196 
1,073,535,766|17,112,151,245 
-t- 


924,493,878120,590,494,598 
426,572,140]  8,667,625,511 
1,579,290,521|24,924,892,930 

1867-80  777.7771"  1,142,144,190|24, 682, 508, 705 
1881-94   1  L788,212,349|29,500,504,334 


1876-78    287,067,6511  4,718,891,052 

1892-94    408.574,162  |  6,057, 671, 2o9 


10,418,358,377[  25.71 
11,781,300,759|  18.60 


51,700,163,470 


18.49 


18,107,645,029  22.27 


18,107,645,029|  22.2 
 I  


21.55 
21.86 
16.47 
20.32 
15.45 
16.70| 
15.26| 


1.833 
1.677 
2.045 
2.103 
2.276 
2.088 
2.144 


21.59| 
17.S6I 
17.40| 
15.72| 


1.779 
2.030 
2.156 
2.139 


17.64 


2.050 


19.59 
17.79| 
15.94| 


1.8 
2.194 
2.117 


22,199,659,1361  21.61 



4,604,937,356  16.43 


19.591 
20.32| 
15.78| 

■I- 


1.860 
2.103 
2.166 


19.44! 
16.55| 


1.916 
2.147 


16.04 
14.83 


2.064 
1.994 


39.50 
36.66 
33.68 
42.73 
35.16 
34.87 
32.72 


3S.41 
36.26 
37.51 
33.63 


36.16 


36.44 
39.03 
33.74 

36.44 
42.73 
34.18 


37.25 
35.53 


33.11 
20.57 
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TABLE  XIV.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  index  number®  for  cotton  and  for  the  combined  product  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton  raised 
in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states,  the  Exterior  States,  and  in  the  nation, 
together  with  the  simple  gold  farm  value  per  ton  of  said  combined  crops  in 
the  nation  and  in  the  groups  of  states  mentioned,  and  the  weight  in  tons,  and 
its  value  in  dollars,  gold,  of  the  per  capita  product  of  these  ten  crops  in  the 
nation. 


Years. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1S65. 


1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1S73.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888., 
1889. 
1899. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Index 
Numbers. 


si 


71 
115 
115 
93 
127 
152 
119 
122 
109 
109 
100 
118 
14H 
100] 
93 
102 
81 
113 
124 
161 
126 
101 
82 
83 
93| 
114| 
94| 
83| 
124| 
106| 
98| 
85 1 
104 1 
81| 


Gold  Values 
Per  Ton  in  Dollars. 


Per  Capita 
Product. 


£.2 


87 
82 
95 
101 
112 
100 
102 
94 
86 
84 
77 
86 
82 
86 
104 
87 
79 
76 
75 
72 1 
74 
73| 
71| 
831 
70| 
63| 
64 1 
591 


112 
98 
108 
108 
113 
100 
108 
111 
88 
85 
84 
71 
90 
96 
121 
98 
83 
72 
74 
77 
88 
78 
71 
96 
81 
75 
70 
761 


8.81 
14.25 
14.29 
11.50 
15.68 
18.76 
14.75 
15.15 
14.47 
14.40 
12.35 
14.57 
17.38 
12.33 
11.40 
12.57 

9.98 
13.91 
15.30 
19.88 
15.38 
12.41 
10.05 
10.49 
11.46 
14.02 
11.61 
10.71 
15.34 
13.16 
12.14 
10.54 
12.80 

9.93 


26.01 

24.64 

28.48 

30.17 

33.47 

29.90 

30.36 

28.08 

25.761 

25.24 

23.09| 

25.58 

24.50 

25.80 

31.14 

26.12 

23.54 

22.78 

22.36 

21.65 

22.11 

21.96 

21.16 

24.70 

20.79 

18.98 

19.05| 

17.79| 


22.62' 

19.91 

21.83 

21.89] 

22.92 

20.27 

21.81 

22.57 

17.87 

17.14 

17.04 

14.32 

18.18 

19.40) 

24.52| 

19.78| 

16.75! 

14.66| 

14.9l| 

15.581 

17.83 

15.71 

14.45 

19.46 

16.38 

15.12 

14.11 

15.32 


1.769 
1.836 
1.854 
1.870 
1.689 
1.775 
1.672 
1.580 
1.984 
1.937 
2.045 
2.202 
2.191 
2.205 
1.818| 
2.203| 
2.273  J 
2.427 
2.299 
2.114 
1.952 
2.22S 
2.275 
1.8511 
2.478! 
2.167| 
2.147| 
1.807! 
 I. 


Index 
Numbers 
for 
Cotton. 


40.021 
36.55 
40.47 
40.93 
38.71 
35.98 
36.47 
35.66 
35.45 
33.20 
34.85 
31.53 
39.83 
42,78 
44.58 
43.58 
38.07 
35.58 
34.28 
32.94 
34.80 
35.00 
32.87 
36.02 
40.59 
32.76 
30.29 
27.68 


96 
109 
120 
88 
131 
100 
99 
88 
78 
71 
69 
56 
60 
60 
69 
63 
63 
64 
58 
56 
58 
58 
57 
55 
47 
55 
48 
37 


1862-66. 
1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 
1S79-82. 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


1862-66. 
1867-73. 
187^-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


1862-94. 
1867-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


1867-78. 
1879-82. 
1883-94. 


1867-80. 
1881-94. 


1873-78. 
1893-95. 


1031. 

127 

118| 

93| 
12S| 

891 
101| 

98| 


91 
102 
79 

89 
76 
75 
64 


loel 

10S| 
81 1 
100| 

761 
82 
75 


103 
119 
106 
105| 

98! 


97| 
82| 
SOI 


107 
88 
86 
78 


105 
105 


80 1 


109 1 
107i 
100| 


I  109| 
|  1281 
I  96! 


90] 
821 

69 1 

90 
93 
71 


12.78 
15.66 
14.59 
11.53 
15.85 
11.06 
1  $.52 
_12A4 

12.78 
14.78 
13.03 
12.99 
12.13 
12.97 
12.99 
13.55 
13.20 
12.32 


27.311 
30.39! 
23.49| 
26.75| 
22.63| 
22.45| 
19.18| 


21.55 
21.86 
16.47 
20.32 
15.451 
16.70| 
15.26| 


1.8331 
1.677! 
2.045| 
2.103| 
2.2761 
2.0881 
2.1441 


39.50 
36.66 
33.68 
42.73 
35.16 
34.87 
32.72 


26.83| 
24.561 
20.681 


19.59] 
17.79| 
15.94! 


1.860| 
2.194) 
2.117 


36.44| 
39.03! 
33.74| 


mi 

101| 


971 
100! 
78| 


96| 
821 


13.55 
15  85 
11.89 

13  72 
12.54 


26.83| 
27.75] 
21.24| 
26.54! 
21.92 


19.59| 
20.32| 
15.781 


1.860| 
2.103! 
2.166] 


3S.44| 
42.731 
34.18 


76| 


79 1 
73| 


11.29 
10.48 


22.80 


19.44 
16.55 


1.916| 
2.1471 


37.25| 
35.531 


16.041 
14.831 


2.064| 
1.994| 


33.11! 
29.57 


101 

103 
66 
65 
60 
57 
46 


28.881 

21.591 

1.779! 

38.41| 

102 

24.57| 

17.86! 

2.030| 

36.26| 

68 

23.93| 

17.40| 

2.156| 

37.51 
33.631 

62 

20.501 

15.72| 

2.139| 

50 

 1.. .....  .1  1  1  

23.88| 

17.64] 

2.0501 

36.16| 

65 

87 
61 
51 


65 
_54 
81 
55 
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TABLE  XIV.  (e). 
An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  from  1867  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  product  in  tons  of  the  ten  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton  raised  in  the  seventeen 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Geor- 
gia, Texas,  and  California,  together  with  its  total  value  in  dollars,  currency, 
and  its  simple  and  corrected  home  or  farm  value  per  ton  in  gold  and  cur- 
rency, and  index  numbers  calculated  by  different  methods. 


Yea.es. 


Total  Product 
in  Tons. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars  Per  Ton. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 


Cor- 
rected 
Values 


Index  JSumbkes  to 


Simple 
Gold 
Values 


1867-70. 
1871-74. 
1875-78. 

1879-82 
1883-86. 
1887-90. 
1891-94. 


211,722,730 
224,708,481 
313,726,943 
354.384.KV. 
420,531,965 
403,331,704 
441,374,658 


1867-73. 
1874-80. 
1881-87. 
1888-94. 


3S1,812,571 
549,358,461 
681,957,406 


5,479,928,724 
5,143,973,238 
5,059,989,561 
6,922,270,444 
6,127,402,888 
6,482,786,620 
6,618.008,130 


9,292,013,224 
9,640,931,836 
11,341,085,500 


756,652,208111,560,329,045 


186T_94   2,369,780,646141,834,359,605 


1867-78. 
1879-86. 
1887-94. 


750,158,154 
774,916,129 
844,706,362 


15,683,891,523 
13,049,673,332 
13,100,794,750 


1867-78. . 
1879-82. . 
1883-94. . 


1867-80. 
1881-87. 


750,158,154|15,683,891,523 
354,384.1641  6,922,270,444 
1,265,238,327|19,228,197,6  " 


931,171,029 118,932,945,060 
1,438,609,612122,901,414,545 


1876-78   241,512,950 

1893-95*   322,954,99o 


1872  1  58,669,518 

1895*   !  114,725,803 

I 


3,091,554,671 
4,143,047,558 


1,239,666,752 
1,326,944,082 


2'_>.89|  20.67 
16.13|  15.39 
!  19  f;y 


20.67|  20.53 
20.05 
15.49 
18.93 
15.40 
16.02 
15.43 


19.53 
14.57 
16.07 
14.99 


109 
109 

82 
103 
72 
85 


Cor- 
rected 
Values 


Av'rge 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 


i 

112| 

109| 
85| 

104| 
84| 
89 1 
851 


120 
114 
92 
112 
91 
96, 
93| 


17'.  54 1 


16.971 
16.631 
15.27| 


17.65|  16.88|  16.83] 

-I  1- 


20.91|  18.46 
16.84 
15.51 


20.91 


18.46 
19.53 
15.20 


92 


20.331  18.36|  

 |  15.92!  

 1_  1  

15.29|  14.92|  15.61 
 I  12.u~|  13.71 


92 
88 
82 

103 1 . 
80|. 


92 1 . 
84|. 


78| 
68 


21.13|  18.84|  18.35 

 |  11.541  11.86| 

I  I   I 


1001 

62 1 


100 
67 


;>2i 


100 

71| 


•Includes  'the  figures  for  1894  for  cotton  instead  of  for  189." 


108 
108 
85 
102 
85 
88 
81 


21.16 

108 



110 

—  

115 

107 

16.64 

89 

91 

100 

90 

17.58 

88 

93 

100 

93 

15.64 

81 

86 

95 
- 

80 

99 
93 
84 

99 
102 
85 


100 

64 
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TABLE  XIV.  (f). 

An  exhibit  by  yeans  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1867  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  simple  average  home  or  farm  gold  value  of  the  ten  crops  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
grown  in  the  ten  states,  the  Exterior  States,  and  nation,  together  with  the 
total  weight  in  tons  and  value  in  dollars,  gold,  of  the  combined  product  of 
these  ten  crops,  in  the  groups  of  states  and  the  nation  mentioned,  produced 
on  an  average  annually  by  each  male  agricultural  worker. 


Years. 

Ten  States. 

Exterior  States. 

Nation. 

Average 

Vaiue 
Per  Ton 

1  

Product  per  Agri- 
cultural Worker. 

Average 
Value 
Per  Ton. 

Product  per  Agri- 
cultural Worker. 

Average 
Value 
Per  Ton. 

Product  per  Agri- 
cultural Worker. 

Weight 
in  Tons. 

1  

Value  in 
Dollars. 

|  

Weight  in 
Tons. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

Weight 
in  Tons. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

1867  

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875. .... . 

1876,  .. 

1877  

1878  

1879  

1881. .... . 

1882  

1883  

1884  

"1  cos 

1886  

1  CC7 

1888. .... . 

1889  

1890  

1  Q(11 

1892  

1893. .  | 
1894  

|  18.76 
14.75 
15.15 
14.47 
14.40 
12.35 
14.57 
17.38 
12.33 
11.49 
12.57 
9.98 
13.91 
15.30 
19.88 
15.38 
12.44 
10.05 
10.49 
11.46 
14.02 
11.61 
10.17 
15.34 
13.16 
12.14 
10.54 
12.80 

16.827 
17.676 
18.425 
19.455 
18.316 
18.999 
17.575 
15.739 
22.406 
21.852 
|  22.776 
24.519 
24.673 
24.293 
20.322 
24.979 
27.067 
30.493 
28.762 
25.369 
21.087 
28.367 
28.941 
21.851 
30.435 
26.360 
27.072| 
19,644 

315.67 
260.73 
279.13 
281.41 
263.79 
234.67 
255.94 
273.60 
276.32 
251.00 
286.23 
244.61 
343.26 
371.68 
404.00 
384.17 
336.78 
306.44 
301.79 
290.76 
295.72 
329.34 
294.37 
335.26 
400.45 
320.07 
285.25 
251.51 

26.01 
24.64 
28.48 
30.17 
33.47 
29.90 
30.36 
28.08 
25.76 
25.24 
23.09 
20.58 
24.50 
25.80 
31.14 
26.12 
23.54 
22.78 
22.36 
21.65 
22.11 
21.96 
21.16 
24.70 
20.79 
18.98 
19.05 
17.79 

10.175 
10.344 
10.032 
9.541 
8.184 
8.724 
8.405 
8.428 
9.072 
8.864 
9.518 
10.219 
10.008 
10.364 
8.634 
10.568 
10.443 
10.547 
10.394 
10.520 
11.425 
11,371 
11,309 
11.511 
13.702 
12.483 
12.084 
12.383 

264.65 
255.91 
285.70 
287.90 
273.95 
260.89 
255.14 
236.72 
233.61 
223.78 
219.74 
209.90 
245.24 
267.39 
268.86 
276.04 
245.84 
240.28 
232  37 
227.81 
252.60 
249.74 
239  29 
259.67 
284.81 
237.01 
230.15 
220.27 

22  62 
19.91 
21.83 
21.89 
22.92 
20.27 
21.81 
22.57 
17.87 
17.14 
17.04 
14.32 
18.18 
19.40 
24.52 
19  78 
16.75 

14  66 
14.91 
15.58 
17.83 

15  71 
14.45 
19.46 
16.38 
15  12 
14.11 
15.32 

12.490 
12.913 
12.984 
13.051 
11.795 
12.410 
11.712 
11.084 
13.948 
13.645 
14.429 
15.565 
15  512 
15.626 
13  051 
16.018 
16.734 
18.099 
17.354 
16.148 
15.091 
17.822 
18  005 
14!  820 
20.065 
17.762 
17.803 
15.155 

1- 

|  282.52 
257.10 
283.44 
285.69 
270.34 
251.55 
255.44 
250  17 
249.25 
233.87 
245.87 
222.89 
282.02 
303.17 
320  07 
316^92 
280.25 
265.33 
258  68 
251.64 
268.98 
280.06 
260  21 
30l!l7 
328.78 
268.62 
250.57 
232.17 

1867-70. . . . 
1871-74. . .  . 
1875-78. . .  . 
1879-82. . . . 
1883-86. . .  . 
loo  <  -yO. .  .  . 
1891-94. . .  . 

15.66 
14.59 
11.53 
15.85 
11.06 
12.52 
12.14 

18.096 
17.657 
22.888 
23.567 
27.923 
25.061 
25.878 

283.91 
257.19 
264.31 
375.78 
308.94 
313.67 
314.32 

27.31 
30.39 
23.49 
26.45 
22.63 
22.45 
19.18 

10.033 
8.449 
9.418 
9.899 
10.476 
11.154 
12.663 

273.83 
256.36 
221.57 
264.38 
236.57 
250.33 
243.06 

21.55 
21.86 
16  47 
20.32 
15.45 
16.70 
15.26 

12.895 
11.750 
14.397 
15.052 
17.084 
16.434 
17,696 

277.89 
256. 85 
237.22 
305.54 
263.98 
277.60 
270.04 

1867-73. ... 
1874-80. . . . 

1881-87  

1888-94. . .  . 

14.78 
13.03 
12.99 
12.13 

18.1821 
22.468 
25.440 
26.096 

269.09 
292.81 
331.38 
316.61 

28.88 
24.57 
23.93 
20.50 

9^357 
9.496 
10.362 
11.978 

269.07 
234.09 
249.11 
245.85 

21.59 
17.86 
17.40 
15.72 

12.479 
14.258 
16.069 
17.347 

269.42 
254.65 
280.27 
274.51 

1867-94. . . . 

12.99 

23.521 

305.46 

23.88 

10.409 

248.61 

17.64 

15.038 

265.27 

1867-78. . .  . 
1879-86. . .  . 
1887-94.... 

13.55 
13.20 
12.32 

19.760 
25.745 
25.470 

267.65 
342.36 
314.00 

26.83 
24.59 
20.68 

9.300 
10.187 
11.908 

249.11 
250.48 
246.69 

19.59 
17.79 
15.94 

13.014 
16.068 
17.065 

254.94 
284.76 
273.82 

1867-78. ... 

1879-82  

1883-94. . .  . 

13.55 
15.85| 
11.89 

19.760 

23.567 
26.287| 

i 

267.65 
375.78 
312.31 

26.83 
27.75 
21.24 

9.300 
9.899 
11.431 

249.11 

264.38 
243.32 

19.59 
20.32 
15.78 

13.014 
15.052 
17.071 

254.94 
305.54 
270.54 

1867-80. . .  . 
1881-94. . .  . 

13.72 
12.54 

20.564!  282.291 
25.7681  324.00 

26.54 
21.92 

9.430 
11.170 

9.534 

250.30 
247.48 

217.87 

19.44 
16.55 

16.04 
14.83 

13.368  259.87 
16.708!  277.39 

14.5461  233.32 
16.9071  250.45 

1876-78. . . . 

1892-95*..  . 

11.29 
10.92 

23.049  |  260.56 
24.412|  266.68| 

22.80 

including  cotton  figures  for  1894  instead  of  1895. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  THE  TEN  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  STATES. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  A  PRICE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  prosperty  of  a  few  farmers  in  the  United  States  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  price  of  a  single  crop,  as  that  of  wheat  or  cotton.  For 
those  farmers  the  results  of  recent  economic  changes  affecting  prices 
are  all  summed  up  by  giving  for  their  special  localities  the  varying 
farm  prices  of  those  given  staples.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  average 
farmer  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  good  and  successful  farmer  m  the 
most  progressive  farming  sections  of  the  country.   For  the  average 
farmer,  for  the  farmer  with  a  properly  diversified  system  of  crops, 
the  measure  of  his  prosperity  or  adversity  can  only  be  found  in  the 
average  farm  value  of  all  the  salable  products  of  the  farm,  including 
not  only  such  staples  as  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, but  also  all  the  live  stock  raised  on  the  farm.   The  total  value 
of  the  ten  crops  whose  statistics  have  been  given  annually  amount 
to  a  vast  sum  at  the  prices  and  values  returned  by  the  Agricultural 
Department.    But  the  farmer,  instead  of  wholly  disposing  of  his 
largest  and  most  valuable  crops  of  hay,  corn,  and  oats  by  sale,  finds 
his  best  market  on  the  farm,  by  turning  them  into  live  stock  and 
dairy  and  wool  products.    By  this  means  he  doubles  the  value  of 
the  total  annual  output  of  the  farm.   All  these  forms  which  the  la- 
bor of  the  farmer  takes  as  its  products  leave  his  hands  by  final  sale 
must  be  considered  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  actual 
average  movement  of  the  prices  in  agriculture.   The  varying  sums 
realized  by  the  farmers  from  the  sale  of  hogs  are  about  as  great  as 
from  the  sale  of  either  cotton  or  wheat.    The  dairy  products  are 
about  the  same  in  value,  and  the  beef  products  amount  to  an  enor- 
mous sum  each  year.   The  varying  prices  of  meat,  butter,  and  wool 
in  the  markets  of  consumption  are  no  measure  of  the  varying  farm 
values  of  those  articles,  any  more  than  the  selling  price  in  Liverpool 
of  wheat  is  a  measure  of  the  money  returns  from  his  harvest  for  the 
wheat  farmer  of  Iowa  or  Dakota.    The  farm  prices  are  the  only 
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measure  of  the  changing  value  of  live  stock,  as  of  the  crops  raised 
on  the  farm.  Those  farm  values  have  been  given  each  year  since 
1865  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are 
summarized  in  the  present  and  two  succeeding  chapters  by  the  same 
methods  as  have  been  employed  in  preceding  chapters  for  other 
farm  products. 

THE  PRICES  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  OTHER  STAPLES  OF  THE  FARM  DETER- 
MINED BY  THE  SAME  FACTORS. 

We  have  seen  how,  subject  to  slight  variation  due  to  special  and 
transient  causes,  the  farm  values  of  all  crops  have  risen  or  fallen 
together.  In  the  same  way  live  stock  prices  have  followed  the  same 
general  movement.  Any  factor  advancing  the  value  of  live  stock 
must  sooner  or  later  increase  the  selling  price  of  all  farm  products. 
The  reverse  is  true.  Whatever  advances  or  lowers  the  selling  price 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  hay,  sooner  or  later  advances  or  depresses 
the  farm  values  of  all  the  live  stock  raised  on  the  farm,  and  all  the 
secondary  products  of  that  live  stock,  as  butter,  cheese,  meat,  etc. 
No  study  of  farm  prices  would,  therefore,  be  complete  that  did  not 
include  an  exhibit  of  the  farm  values  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  for 
the  staples  grown  upon  the  soil. 

LIVE   STOCK   VALUES  AS   A  CHECK  UPON  OTHER  PRICE  STATISTICS. 

The  values  of  live  stock  being  so  closely  dependent  upon,  and 
associated  with,  those  of  the  staples  fed  to  that  stock,  those  values 
become  the  best  possible  check  upon  the  price  movement  of  agricul- 
tural products  calculated  as  have  those  for  the  staples  already 
passed  in  review.  The  changing  prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  bear 
a  close  relation  to  those  of  corn,  hay,  and  oats,  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  absolutely  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  any  animal  and 
any  grain  and  more  than  between  any  two  crops.  The  true  compari- 
son in  a  price  investigation  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  for  all  live 
stock  and  the  average  for  all  crops  raised  upon  the  farm.  Such 
comparisons  will  be  made  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  two  succeeding 
ones.  First,  however,  attention  will  be  called  to  the  price  movement 
of  each  class  of  live  stock,  and  some  of  the  special  causes  determin- 
ing that  movement.  Attention  will  first  be  given  to 

HORSES. 

Horses  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states  show  two  periods  of 
high  average  prices  that  are  practically  identical  with  those  found 
in  the  ten  staples  already  passed  in  review.  Prices  averaged  low  in 
the  war  period,  1862  to  1866.  They  rose  during  the  period  1867  to 
1874,  then  fell  for  a  period  of  years,  and  rose  from  1879  to  1886,  and 
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thereafter  have  fallen.  The  price  movement  for  horses  from  1865 
1895  can  be  seen  by  the  following  exhibit  by  seven-year  periods 
the  simple  and  corrected  average  gold  farm  values: 


Years. 

Simple  Values. 

Corrected  Values. 

$51.66 

$52.31 
60.47 
55.49 
72.89 
61.88 

60.54 

55.72 

72.73 

60.98 

The  decline  in  horses  since  1885  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  live  stock,  with  the  exception  of  mules.  Horses 
and  mnles  in  common  with  all  other  kinds  of  live  stock  and  all  crops 
raised  on  the  farm,  advanced  in  value  in  the  period,  1880  to  1884, 
with  the  exceptional  foreign  demand  which  then  existed  for  Amer- 
ican breadstuffs  and  meat  products  in  Europe.  Their  prices  in  com- 
mon with  the  others  declined  with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  that 
demand  by  hostile  foreign  customs  regulations.  In  addition,  the 
prices  of  horses  and  mules  have  been  specially  depressed  for  the 
past  live  or  six  years  by  the  decreased  demand  for  those  animals  due 
to  the  general  introduction  of  electricity  and  other  mechanical  mo- 
tive power  upon  street  railways  and  upon  the  general  use  of  the 
bicycle. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  CALCULATED  BY  DIFFERENT  METHODS. 

are  given  in  connection  with  live  stock,  as  for  the  other  farm  prod- 
ucts   The  sets  of  index  numbers  obtained  by  four  different  calcu- 
lations agree  more  fully  than  was  the  case  with  the  other  products. 
££  is  especially  the  case  in  summaries  for  the  different  animal. 
This  agreement  is  less  marked  for  the  summaries  of  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  for  a  given  state  or  group.  The  price  movement  for  any  given 
Sural  is  substantially  the  same  for  all  state,     t  xs  less  modified 
bv  changing  railway  rates  than  are  the  staples  of  the  soil.  Hence 
the  mXd  agreement  for  the  index  numbers  calculated  by  different 
melds  for  any  animal.  The  price  movement  for  ^ren^anin^s 
varies  somewhat,  and  hence  there  is  less  agreement  in  the  index 
lumbers  for  all  animals  than  for  any  given  animal  in  a  group  f 
states    The  agreement  concerning  the  price  movement  of  horses  in 
the  ten  states'shown  by  the  four  sets  of  calculated  index  numbers 
is  presented  by  the  following  summary  by  seven-year  penods: 
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Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1865-67  

85 

88 

89 

84 

1868-74  ,  

100 

101 

102 

100 

1875-81  

92 

93 

94 

91 

1882-88  

120 

121 

121 

122 

1889-95  

101 

103 

103 

103 

The  first  set  corresponds  to  the  simple  average  gold  values  of 
horses  in  the  ten  states.  The  figures  in  column  (2)  correspond  to 
the  corrected  gold  average  value.  Those  under  (3)  are  the  average 
of  the  ten  sets  of  index  numbers  for  the  individual  states.  Those 
under  (4)  are  the  numbers  calculated  according  to  relative  impor- 
tance. The  only  marked  difference  in  the  four  sets  are  found  in  the 
first  period  in  which  the  calculations  for  (2)  and  (3)  unduly  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  small  amount  of  high-priced  stock  in  the  new 
states  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota.  The  average  price  of 
horses  in  1889-9P  was,  according  to  the  different  methods  of  calcula- 
tion relied  upon,  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  per  cent  higher  than  for 
the  years  1865  to  1867.  If  comparisons  were  made  with  the  four 
years  ending  with  1895,  the  figures  would  show  a  decline  of  from 
two  to  six  per  cent.  The  prices  of  1896  mark  a  fall  of  from  six  to 
ten  per  cent  from  those  of  1865.  In  those  last  figures  we  find 
a  record  of  the  great  and  special  decline  in  the  price  of  horses  due 
to  the  use  of  the  bicycle  and  the  introduction  of  mechanical  motive 
power  on  street  railways.  The  general  fact  is,  however,  to  be 
noted,  that,  prior  to  the  influence  of  these  two  factors,  the  average 
price  of  horses  in  the  ten  states  was  tending  upward  even  more 
markedly  than  was  the  price  of  farm  staples.  The  relative  rise  of 
the  price  of  horses  with  the  periods  1868  to  1874  and  1882  to  1888, 
and  the  subsequent  fall  in  each  case,  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  for  all  farm  products. 

MULES. 

The  simple  and  corrected  average  value  for  mules  by  seven-year 
periods  was  for  the  ten  states  as  follows : 


Years. 

Average  Gold  Values. 

Simple  Values. 

Corrected  Values. 

1885-67  

$62.76 
68.80 
59. 39 
78.88 
64.42 

$63.18 
68.46 
59.34 
78.73 
64.94 

1868-74  

1875-81                                       ...  . 

1882-88  

1889-95  
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Here  is  an  increase  in  the  latter  period  over  the  first ,  and  a  fall 
when  compared  with  the  two  periods  of  exceptionally  high  prices. 
The  detailed  figures  for  the  separate  years  show  the  special  tall 
noted  for  horses  in  the  last  two  years.  The  agreement  in  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  different  calculations  for  index  numbers  is 
shown  for  mules  in  the  following  summary: 


Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

93 

95 

91 
101 

94 
119 

99 

94 
102 

89 

102 

103 

87 

90 

118 

96 

1 

117 

118 

|  96 

1 

97 

Here  is  shown  an  increase,  but  a  smaller  one  than  for  horses. 
The  index  numbers  are  obtained  by  the  several  calculations  ex- 
plained under  horses. 

MILCH  COWS. 

The  price  movement  for  cows  shows  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  the 
same  two  periods  of  high  price  and  the  same  uniformity  of  value  m 
otter  periods  as  was  recorded  for  farm  products  generally  in  the 
sections.  The  average  price  of  a  dairy  cow  in  these  states  in 
1865  toTsGT  was  $23.10,  and  in  1892  to  1895  it  was  $22.88,  or  a  vari- 
ation of  only  twenty-two  cents,  or  less  than  one  per  cent  The 
average  price  in  1888  to  1891  was  $22.99,  and  from  1872  to  1875  was 
ZTu  The  advance  that  came  in  1881  is  shown  by  the  high  aver- 
age of  1880  to  1883  of  $30.31,  the  highest  of  any  four-year  period 
Tie  farm  value  for  cows,  January,  1896,  had  not  like  those  for 
horses  and  mules,  declined  from  the  average  of  the  four-year  period. 

"«  it  bad  advanced,  and  was  $24.44,  or  $1.56  cents 
ahove  the  averag'e  for  the  preceding  eight  years,  and I  above  he  aver- 
age  for  thirty-four  years.  The  high-priced  periods,  1868  to  1871  and 
1880  to  1883,  are  not  included  in  the  calculation. 

OXEN  AND  OTHER  CATTLE. 

not  included  in  the  classification  milch  cows,  show  a  more parted 
advance  in  average  farm  values  than  do  cows.  -The  amonn o that 
advance  and  the  relation  of  the  price  movement  of  fat  cattle  to  the 
two  periods  of  special  foreign  demand  for  American  food  products 
are  shown  in  the  following  summary  by  index  numbers,  calculated 
by  the  four  methods  and  referred  to  by  the  same  numbers  as  before. 
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Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1865-67  

76 

76 

78 

75 

1868-74  

101 

101 

102 

102 

1875-81  

90 

94 

92 

93 

1882-88  

115 

118 

118 

118 

1889-95  

85 

89 

88 

89 

The  corrected  average  value  for  oxen  in  1865  to  1867  was  $15.74 ; 
from  1876  to  1879  it  was  $18.59,  and  from  1892  to  1895  it  was  $18.18. 
For  1896  this  average  advanced,  and  was  $19.64,  or  seven  per  cent 
above  the  average,  for  the  seven  years,  1889  to  1895,  which  had  pre- 
ceded. This  advance,  both  of  cows  and  fat  cattle,  January,  1S96, 
over  the  average  for  the  preceding  seven  years,  and  over  the  average 
of  thirty -four  years,  if  four  special  years  of  high  prices  are  excluded, 
indicate  the  general  trend  of  farm  values  when  they  are  not  subject 
to  special  causes  such  as  those  affecting  horses  and  mules  and  those 
for  perishable  crops  by  the  panic  of  1893. 

SHEEP. 

This  animal,  valuable  for  its  wool  as  well  as  for  its  meat,  exhibits 
a  price  movement  unlike  that  of  other  live  stock.  Its  gold  average 
value  in  the  Mississippi  states  was  high  in  the  years  1865  to  1867, 
then  dropped  over  thirty  per  cent.  The  simple  average  price  in  1865 
to  1867  was  $2.60,  and  for  the  next  four  years  it  was  $1.62.  After 
1870  the  average  price  of  sheep  in  the  ten  states  steadily,  and  almost 
uninterruptedly,  rose  until  1893,  when  the  Wilson  tarifi  legislation 
depressed  the  price  of  wool  and  of  sheep.  The  simple  and  corrected 
average  values  for  sheep  by  seven-year  periods  are  summarized  as 
follows : 


Years. 

Average  Values  in  Gold. 

Simple  Value. 

Corrected  Value. 

1865-67  

$2.61 
1.92 
2.41 
2.50 
2.73 

$2.60 
1.94 
2.41 
2.54 
2.75 

1868-74  

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889-95  

The  corresponding  price  from  Jan.  1,  1896,  was  $2.03,  or  a  de- 
cline of  twenty-live  per  cent.  That  this  recent  decline  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  silver  legislation  of  1873  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
fact,  that,  although  sheep  prices,  from  1893  to  1896,  declined  twenty- 
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five  per  cent,  the  prices  at  present  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
higher  than  those  of  1868  to  1874.  The  index  numbers  for  sheep  by 
the  four  methods  are  for  seven-year  periods,  as  follows: 


Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1868-74  

1875-81  

1882  88  

105 
77 
96 
100 
110 

103 
77 
96 
100 
110 

105 
80 
95 
98 

107 

103 
77 
92 
99 

109 

SWINE. 

In  many  respects  the  hog  is  the  most  important  farm  animal 
Its  average  price  measnres,  for  the  successful  farmer,  better  than 
any  other  staple,  the  rise  or  fall  of  farm  conditions.  The  price  of 
hogs  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has,  on  an  average  been  steady 
rising  for  the  whole  of  the  thirty-four  years  covered  by  the  tables  of 
this  report.  The  figures  for  seven-year  periods  best  illustrate  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  upward  price  movement  of  this  animal 
in  the  ten  selected  states.    Its  summary  is  as  follows: 


Average  Gold  Values. 

Years. 

Simple  Averages. 

Corrected  Averages. 

$4.52 

$4.55 

4.64 

4.68 

5.31 

5.28 

5.91  , 

5.91 

5.95 

5.94 

Here  is  a  gain  in  thirty-three  years  of  over  thirty  per ^  cent  The 
table  does  no!  show  the  results  of  the  —  pu c  ■ of  189 3  upon 
prices  These  prices  have  fallen  since  1893,  and  Jan.  1  1896,  swine 
S  in  these  states,  an  average  value  of 

dollar  less  than  for  the  seven  years  ending  with  1894  ^en  this 
value  was  thirty-fonr  per  cent  greater  than  m  the  year  18  2,  which 
was  made  the  basis  for  calculating  index  numbers  m  this .  report 
That  year  was  for  hogs  one  of  low  average  value,  while  for  all  other 
kinds  of  live  stock  it  was  exceptionally  high  as  compared  with  the 
years  immediatelv  preceding  or  following  it.  The  index  numbers 
for  swine,  calculated  by  the  four  methods  already  referred  to,  were 
for  seven-year  periods,  as  follows: 
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Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1865-67  

127 

125 

122 

126 

1868-74  

130 

128 

125 

131 

1875-81  

148 

144 

137 

146 

1882-88  

166 

161 

157 

159 

1889-95  

167 

162 

155 

159 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TABLES— AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 

In  presenting  the  statistics  of  live  stock  there  is  first  given,  in 
Tables  (a)  to  (c),  an  exhibit  by  states  of  the  values  of  all  live  stock. 
Those  statistics  are  only  given,  however,  for  the  four  and  seven-year 
periods  contained  in  previous  chapters,  and  for  the  year  1865  to  1873 
and  1896.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  years  for  live 
stock  periods  differ  nominally  by  one  from  those  of  the  crops,  and 
for  the  reason  explained  at  length  in  the  introductory  chapter. 

In  Table  (d)  is  given  the  simple  index  numbers  for  the  average 
price  shown  for  the  sevral  animals  and  states  in  Tables  (a)  to  (e). 

SUMMARY  OF  LIVE  STOCK  BY  STATES. 

Table  (e)  contains  summaries  of  all  live  stock  by  states.  It  shows 
for  each  year  and  period  of  years  mentioned  the  total  number  of 
the  six  kinds  of  animals,  their  total  value  in  dollars,  currency,  their 
simple  currency  and  gold  average  values,  and  their  corrected  gold 
average  values.  The  method  of  calculating  these  corrected  values 
is  the  same  as  for  the  crops.  They  show  the  average  value  of  a  fixed 
number  of  each  kind  of  animal,  the  number  being  in  each  case  the 
average  numbers  of  that  animal  in  the  given  state  for  thirty-three 
years.  Three  sets  of  index  numbers  are  given  in  this  table.  The 
first  are  index  numbers  calculated  for  the  simple  average  gold  value; 
the  second  are  for  the  corrected  average  values,  and  the  third  are 
the  average  of  the  six  sets  of  simple  index  numbers  for  the  six  kinds 
of  animals  in  the  given  states,  and  shown  in  Table  (d).  In  these  in- 
dex numbers  calculated  by  different  methods  is  considerable  varia- 
tion, but  less  than  for  the  nine  crops  in  combination.  They  show,  in 
connection  with  the  corresponding  index  numbers  in  the  following, 
or  Table  (f),  that  index  numbers,  calculated  as  the  mean  for  several 
states  or  articles,  are  valuable  when  all  are  subject  to  the  same  gen- 
eral price  movement,  or  all  are  of  about  equal  relative  importance. 
Those  numbers  are  of  but  little  value  in  exhibiting  price  movements 
when  they  are  used  to  measure  the  average  price  movement  of  arti- 
cles of  widely  differing  relative  importance,  and  with  values  chang- 
ing in  different  ways.  The  corrected  average  gold  values,  when  com- 
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paring  the  years  1865  to  1867  with  1892  to  1895,  show  a  gain  in  Ohio 
of  eleven  points,  in  Indiana  of  thirty-four  points,  in  Illinois  of  twelve 
points,  in  Michigan  of  six  points,  in  Wisconsin  of  three,  in  Missouri 
of  four,  in  Iowa  of  fourteen,  and  in  Kansas  of  four.  There  was  a 
decline  in  Minnesota  of  four  points,  and  in  Nebraska  of  seven.  This 
decline  in  these  two  states  was  an  apparent  one  only,  being  due  to 
the  change  in  the  course  of  years  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
higher  and  lower  priced  animals.  The  simple  average  value  of  all 
live  stock  in  Minnesota  increased  in  value  twenty  points,  while  its 
corrected  values  showed  a  decrease  of  four  points. 

SUMMARIES  BY  ANIMALS. 

In  Table  (f)  is  found  a  summary  by  animals  of  all  the  live  stock 
in  the  ten  states.  This  table  contains  all  the  data  found  in  Table  (d), 
and  arranged  in  the  same  way,  and  also  a  set  of  index  numbers  cal- 
culated by  giving  to  each  animal  its  relative  importance  according 
to  the  number  and  value  in  each  year  and  period.  Of  those  animals, 
when  comparing  the  first  period,  1865  to  1867,  with  the  last  four- 
year  period,  ending  with  1894,  there  was  an  advance  when  these 
animals  were  considered,  according  to  relative  importance  for  horses 
of  six  points,  of  oxen  of  twelve  points,  of  sheep  of  three,  and  for 
swine  of  forty-three.  There  was  a  decline  in  mules  of  eleven  points, 
and  for  milch  cows  of  four.  Special  attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  facts  shown  in  these  summaries  by  animals. 

SUMMARY  FOR  ALL  LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  TEN  STATES 

Table  (g)  contains  a  summary  for  all  the  live  stock  in  the  ten 
states.  It  gives  for  that  group  of  states  for  the  special  years  and 
periods  the  total  number  and  total  currency  farm  value  of  all  six 
kinds  of  animals.  It  also  gives  the  simple  average  currency  and 
gold  values  for  the  same  and  also  corrected  gold  average  values.  It 
gives  five  sets  of  index  numbers.  The  first  four  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  preceding  table,  or  Table  (f).  The  first  is  for  the  simple 
gold  average,  the  second  for  the  corrected  gold  average,  and  the 
third  is  the  average  for  the  six  animals  for  the  ten  states.  When 
there  are  no  breaks  in  the  statistics,  these  third  numbers  are  found 
by  adding  together  the  total  index  numbers  for  the  given  period  or 
year,  found  in  Table  (d),  and  dividing  the  sum  by  sixty.  The  fourth 
set  are  numbers  calculated  according  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  several  animals  in  the  several  states.  Before  reference  is  made 
to  the  last  set  of  index  numbers,  attention  will  first  be  called  to  the 
facts  shown  by  the  various  average  values  and  the  first  four  sets  of 
index  numbers. 
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as  a  whole  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  by  seven-year  pe- 
riods: 


Years. 

Average  Farm  Values  in  Gold. 

Simple  Average. 

Corrected  Average. 

1865-67  

$9.48 
12.98 
14.87 
17.97 
16.28 

$12.96 
15.08 
14.17 
17.79 
14.82 

1868-74  

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889-95   ..  

The  index  numbers  obtained  by  the  four  calculations  already 
described  show  a  relative  price  movement  as  follows : 


Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1865-67  

72 

89 

112 

89 

1868-74  

98 

104 

103 

103 

1875-81  

112 

98 

101 

95 

1882-88  

136 

122 

124 

122 

1889-95  

123 

102 

106 

101 

There  is  here  found  a  practical  agreement  between  the  index 
numbers  for  corrected  values  in  column  (2)  and  those  according  to 
relative  importance,  column  (4).  The  column  for  the  average  of 
sixty  sets  of  numbers  departs  at  times  widely  from  the  others,  and 
in  connection  with  similar  index  numbers  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  report  demonstrate,  when  the  facts  involved  are  considered, 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such  numbers  as  measures 
of  the  price  movement  of  many  objects  of  different  relative  impor- 
tance and  with  price  movements  of  widely  different  characteristics. 
The  advance  shown  by  the  other  sets  of  index  numbers  is  one  of  thir- 
teen points,  or  substantially  14.5  per  cent.  If  the  simple  average 
values  are  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  actual  price  movement,  we 
have  recorded  here  an  advance  of  fifty-one  points,  or  seventy  per 
cent.  The  greater  relative  advance  shown  by  the  simple  average 
values  is  due  to  the  small  relative  number  of  horses  and  other  higher 
priced  animals  in  the  earlier  years.  The  change  in  the  relative  num- 
ber of  different  animals  explains  the  variations  between  the  simple 
and  corrected  values. 
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THE  ANIMALS  BROUGHT  TO  PERFECTION  EACH  YEAR. 


The  reports  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  give, 
as  do  the  general  tables  of  this  report,  an  exhibit  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  animals  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States,  January  1st  of 
each  year.  Those  reports  do  not  give  any  statement  of  the  number 
brought  to  perfection,  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  con- 
sumed, or  put  to  use  on  the  farm.   For  comparison  with  the  values 
of  the  ten  crops  shown  in  Tables  II.  to  XIII.,  use  cannot  properly 
be  made  of  these  values  of  all  live  stock  on  hand  on  the  farm  each 
year.    Those  values  must  be  changed  either  accurately  or  approxi- 
mately to  the  same  basis  with  the  crop  values.    All  the  corn  or 
wheat  or  hay  raised  on  the  farm  each  year  is  practically  sold  or 
used  and  converted  into  other  forms  of  farm  wealth  in  the  succeed- 
ing twelve  months.    That  portion  of  the  live  stock  which  is  con- 
verted into  other  uses  or  sold  each  year  is  the  only  part  that  can 
properly  be  compared  or  consolidated  with  the  farm  crop  values  in 
a  final  summary  of  price  movements  of  all  farm  products,  including 
live  stock.    In  the  total  for  all  animals  are  included  animals  of 
different  kinds.    At  the  present  time  the  average  hog  in  the  United 
States  is  marketed  when  fourteen  months  old;  the  average  steer 
at  a  little  less  than  three  years.    The  cow  begins  to  give  milk  at  two 
years  of  age,  but  the  number  of  cows  each  year  brought  to  that  age 
is  not  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  cows,  but  a  smaller  percent- 
age.   So  with  horses  and  mules.    They  are  made  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing when  a  little  over  two  years  of  age,  but  their  average  life  of  use- 
fulness is  far  greater.    As  an  approximate  estimate  for  comparative 
purposes,  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  this  investigation  has  ar- 
bitrarily assumed  that  the  value  of  the  live  stock  made  ready  for 
market  or  for  use  upon  the  farm  is  for  the  different  animals  as  fol- 
lows:   For  swine  it  is  the  same  as  the  value  of  all  hogs  reported 
on  the  farm  January  1st  each  year.    For  oxen  it  is  one-half  that 
reported  value,  for  sheep  one-third,  for  horses  and  mules  one- 
eighth,  and  for  cows  one-fifth.    By  combining  the  values  for  the 
various  animals  in  these  relative  proportions  there  is  obtained  the 
last  column  of  index  numbers  shown  in  Table  (g).    The  next  to  the 
last  column  in  the  table  shows  according  to  relative  importance 
the  price  movement  of  animals  sold  each  year  in  the  several  states 
with  number  and  values  as  given  in  the  Tables  (a)  to  (f).    The  last 
shows  a  price  movement  such  as  would  come  from  a  sale  of  that 
number  of  swine  and  one-half  the  number  of  oxen,  one-third  those 
of  sheep,  one-fifth  of  cows,  and  one-eighth  of  horses  and  mules.  The 
proportions  chosen  may  not  be  the  proper  ones  to  measure  correctly 
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the  price  movement  of  live  stock,  as  it  relates  itself  to  the  changing 
purchasing  power  of  money.  The  figures  are  the  best  approximate 
to  such  a  measure  as  could  be  devised  by  the  commissioner  in 
charge.  They  are  given  alongside  with  the  index  numbers  accord- 
ing to  relative  importance  when  full  values  for  all  animals  are  con- 
sidered. The  student  can  use  the  results  as  calculated  so  far  as  he 
deems  them  reliable  measures  of  the  general  price  movement  of  the 
total  of  live  stock.  The  following  summary  shows  the  two  sets  of 
index  numbers  according  to  relative  importance,  the  first  when 
combining  all  the  live  stock  reported,  the  second  at  the  reduced 
proportion,  stated  above: 


Years. 

Index  Numbers  According  to 
Relative  Importance. 

1 

2 

1865-67  

89 
103 

95 
122 
101 

93 
108 
108 
130 
115 

1868-74  

1875-8L  

1882-88  

1889-95.  

Both  calculations  show  an  advance  in  average  values,  the  sec- 
ond showing,  however,  the  larger.  Both  show  the  high  price  fol- 
lowing 1880  to  1882,  and  both  call  attention  to  the  decline  in  value 
that  has  taken  place  since  those  years. 


COMPARISON  OF   PRICES   OF   AGRICULTURAL   FARM   STAPLES   AND  LIVE 

STOCK. 

The  following  summary  shows  for  these  ten  states  a  comparison 
between  the  price  movement  of  live  stock  and  of  the  staple  crops 
as  the  same  is  expressed  by  index  numbers  according  to  relative 
importance.  In  the  case  of  live  stock  two  sets  are  given,  the  first 
(1)  with  the  use  of  the  full  value  of  all  live  stock,  the  second  (2)  with 
the  reduced  proportion  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages : 


Index  Numbers  According  to  Relative 

Importance. 

Years. 

Live  Stock. 

Nine  Crops. 

1 

2 

1885-67  

95 

89 

95 

1868-74  

115 

103 

109 

1875-81  

103 

95 

107 

1882-88  

110 

122 

130 

1889-95    

105 

101 

112 
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The  figures  for  the  nine  crops  show  when  comparing  the  first  and 
last  figures  an  advance  of  ten  points,  the  first  set  for  live  stock  show 
one  of  the  twelve,  while  the  last  presents  one  of  twenty-two.  From 
the  three  different  sets  of  numbers  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
already  stated  for  the  nine  crops  that  there  is  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  a  decided  upward  general  trend  of  prices.  This  advance 
since  1862  is  not  far  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  This  general 
upward  price  movement  in  the  ten  states  has  been  accompanied  by 
two  special  periods  of  high  prices,  and  is  now  connected,  and  has 
been  since  1894,  with  a  period  of  low  price.  These  exceptional 
periods  of  high  and  low  prices  have  been  in  each  case  produced  by 
special  causes  of  a  transient  nature.  These  special  variations  of 
advance  or  fall  of  farm  values  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  less  on 
an  average  than  have  been  found  in  all  countries  in  the  past.  They 
cannot  modify  the  general  conclusion  which  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  nine  crops  and  the  six  kinds  of  live  stock  inevitably  lead  to. 
There  has  been  no  general  fall  in  average  farm  gold  prices  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  since  1862  to  1866.  Instead,  there  has  been, 
when  comparing  high  priced  years  or  periods  with  high  priced  ones, 
and  low  with  low,  or  average  with  average,  a  rise  of  not  less  than 
ten,  and  possibly  fifteen,  per  cent  in  thirty-three  years. 
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An  exhibit  by  states  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865  to 
1896,  inclusive,  of  the  total  number  of  horses  and  mules  contained  in  the  ten 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  their  total  farm  value  in  dollars 
currency,  and  then*  average  farm  value  in  currency  and  gold. 

OHIO. 


Years. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Number. 



Value  in 
Currency. 



Av.  Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur. 


Gold. 

Currency  |  Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. .  . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. . . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. .  . 

1,587,519 
2,732,250 
2,969,100 
3,048,500 
3,038,000 
2,978.213 
2,975,547 
3,482,310 

$117,547,382 
216,378,976 
231,195,213 
190,799,436 
188,647,669 
241,362,085 
247,202,617 
209.715,251 

74.05 
79.19 
77.87 
62.59 

48.13 
63.67 
69.93 
59.59 
62.10 
81.04 
83.08 
60.22 

23,145 
95,928 
90,200 
106,700 
86,642 
91,896 
97,409 
77,933 

....  

$2,162,323 
8,276,81)3 
7.226,1  mis 
6,987,858 
6,019,843 
8,153,766 
8,487,491 
4,992,816 

93.43 
86.28 
80.12 
65.49 







60.73 
69.37 
71.95 
62.35 
69.48 
88.73 
87.13 
64.07 

1865-95. .  . 

22,811,439 

1,642,848,629 

72.02 


66.94 

669,853 

52,307,898 

78.09 

72.94 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81. .  . 
18S2-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

1,587,519 
4,948,050 
5,408,174 
5,132,995 
5,734,701 

$117,547,382 
391,626.5(98 
339,376,393 
400,513,061 
393,785,195 

74.05 
79.15 
62.75 

48.13 
66.96 
59.74 
78.03 
68.67 

23,145 
163,228 
176,968 
155,894 
150,618 

2,162,323 
13,814,926 
11,672,236 
13,388,901 
11,269,512 

93.43 
84.64 
65.96 

60.73 
71.61 
62.79 
85.88 
74.82' 





1865 
1873 

1896  

520,497 
738,600 
771,355 

38,396,820 
58,910,736 
29,218,761 

73.76 
79.76 



34.15 
69.75 
37.88 

7,539 
22,600 
19,475 

760,558 
1,861,562 
801,980 



100.88 
82.37 


46.71 
73.06 
41.18 

Percentages  a  13.54,  b  7.84.  Percentages  a  4.71,  b  0.23. 

INDIANA. 


1865-67. . . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75..  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. .  . 

1 

1,128,210 
2,041,793 
2,644,500 
2,708,800 
2,571,765 
2,480,711 
2,604,976 
2,980,939 

1 

$84,344,544 
147,344,241 
174,571,917 
146,349,472 
152,343,169 
190,637,993 
208,369,560 
173,375,692 

1 

74.76 
72.16 
66.01 
54.03 

i 

48.59 
5S.02 
59.28 
51.44 
59.24 
76.85 
79.99 
58.16 

64,823 
122,268 
188,400 
242,800 
216,764 
216,001 
213,177 
225.313 

$5,963,444 
9,530,178 
12,818,031 
14,992,688 
14,642,428 
I  18,189,270 
17,404,084 
13,919,867 

92.00 
77.94 
68.04 
61.75 

1  

59.80 
62.66 
61.10 
58.79 
67.55 
84.21 
81.64 
61.78 

1865-95. .  . 

19,161,694|1,277,336,588 

66.67 

62.32 

1,489,546 

107,459,990 

72.14 

68.13 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81. . . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95. . . 

l,128,21o|  $84,344,544 
4,023,893|  279,449,694 
4,762,5761  264,904,504 
4,302,816|  318,932,054 
4,944,199  |  329,705,792 

74.76 
69.45 
55.62 

48.59 
58.75 
52.95 
74.12 
66.69 

64,823 
251,668 
415,264 
373,683 
384,108 

5,963,444 
18,533,859 
25,804,807 
30,419,385 
26,738,495 

92.00 
73.64 
62.14 

59.80 
62.30 
59.16 
81.40 
69.61 

1865  

1873 
1896 

358,692 
669,600 
694,446 

27,899,426j77.79|36.02 
45,385, 488|  67. 78|  59. 02 
23,732,946  |34.18 
1  1 

19,535!  1,925,660 

35,600|  2,583,848 
50,431|  1,904,802 

_   _  1 

98.62 

72.58 


45.66 

64.38 
37.77 

Percentages  a  11.37,  b  10.51.  Percentages  a  10.48,  b  0.82. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XV.  (a).— Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Years. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. . 
1892-95. , 


Houses. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


Average 
Values. 


Cur- 
r'ncy 


Gold, 


1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


I 

1,733,3751 
3,218,874 
4.208,400 
4,385,800' 
4,175,986' 
4,174,475 
4,409,021 
5,319,636 


31,625,567 


1865. 
1873. 
1896 


1,733,375 
6,356,974 
7,601,320 
7,275,080 
8,658,818 


$138,093, 
230,136, 
270,387, 
240,871, 
254,258 
317,976, 
330,695. 
282,648 


944|79.67|51.79 
773  71.50|57.49 
741 166.87160.05 
347|54.92  52.28 


713  . 

284 

900 


2,065,069,341 


8138,093,944 
433,502,328 
426,068,744 
536,709,4731 
580,694,852| 


60.89 
176.17 
,75.00 
|53.13 


65.30  61.11 


79.67 
68.19 
56.05 


51.79 
57.69 
53.36 
73.77 
|61.29 


550,513  45,059,032  81.84 
1,049,400  69,585,714  66.31 
1179,072  34,502,9591  


37.89 
58.82 
29.26 


Percentages  a  18.77,  b  12.80. 


Mules. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


155,127 
311,010 
402,500 
500,400 
503,737 
499,186 
432,353 
421,017 


3,225,330 


155,127 
603,510 
868,827 
860,157! 
737,709| 


49,257 
98,800 
97,453 


Average  Value. 


Cur'ency  Gold 


$15,270,9241 
27,109,948| 
30,980,835 
31,729,331 
35,248,298 
42,018,574 
34,722,969 
24,384,957 


241,465,836 


15,270,924 
50,080,583 
56,293,441 
70,397,477  j 
49,423,411| 


5,029,196 
7,778,524 
3,531,725 


98.57 
87.171 
76.971 
63.41 


74.87 


98.57 
82.98 
64.79 


Percentages  a  22.69,  b  1.31. 


64.07 
70.08 
69.12 
60.37 
69.97 
84.17 
80.31 
57.92 


70.11 


64.07 
70.20 
61.68 
81.84 
66.99 


47.27 
69.83 
36.24 


MICHIGAN. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. , 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. , 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


528,314| 
958,006| 
1,144,800 
1,251,400 
1,492,864 
1,711,269 
1,872,455 
2,037,597 


10,996,705 


528,314 
1,811,706 
2,247,005 
2,958,541 
3,451,139 


$45,947,233 
79,591,059 
90,415,773 
95,576,324 
111,398,523 
145,081,240 
163,733,955 
137,546,919 


869,291,026 


83.08 
78.91 
76.38 


56.53 
66.80 
70.86 
72.71 
74.62 
84.78 
87.44 
67.50 


79.05 


$45,947,233  86.97 
146,631,502  80.94 
173,518,230|77.22 
244,039,597|.. 
259,154,464|..  , 


163,768] 
282,700|' 
454,6101 


13,560,230 
22,729, 
20,340,685 


82.80 
40 


Percentages  a  6.52,  b  7.88. 


2,128 
10,138 
15,600 
16,100 
19,449| 
22,585| 
24,320| 
13,614| 
- 


$219,980 
952,014 
1,357,751 
1,463,681 
1,719,873] 
2,297,669| 
2,419,531| 
1,093,994| 


103.37 
98.91 
87.04 
90.91 


Percentages  a  0.87,  b  0.09. 


67.19 
75.50 
78.16 
86.55 
88.43 
101.73 
99.49 
80.36 
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TABLE  XV.  (a).— Continued.  ' 
WISCONSIN. 


Years. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Nuth  ber. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ency 

Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. . . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. . . 

534,712 
1,069,967 
1,348,100 
1,458,200 
1,532,564 
1,575,519 
1,709,017 
1,886,097 

1 

$50,395,186 
94,841,376 
102,203,682 
93,959,497 
100,957,805 
125,178,321 
132,268,139 
117,199,272 

94.25 

SS.C4 

75.81 
64.44 

1 

161.26 
71.27 
68.08 
61.35 
65.88 
79.45 
77.39 
62.14 

5,991 
15,008 
19,900 
30,800 
32,5-19 
31,534 
29,206 
20,681 

656,010 
~  1,650,646 
1,848,262 
2,533,650 
2,611,016 
2,949,553 
2,587,595 
1,436,827 

109.50 
109.98 
92.89 
82.26 

71.18 
.  88.42 
83.42 
78.31 
S0.29 
93.54 
88.60 
69.48 

1865-95. .  . 

11,114,176 

817,003,278 

73.51 

68.91 

185,630 

16,273,559|  87.66 

81.94 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95. .  . 

534,712 
2,069,367 
2,598,942 
2,728,728 
3,182,427 

$50,395,186 
170,174,236 
169,898,732 
209,509,220 
217,025,904 

94.25 
82.24 
65.37 

61.26 
69.58 
62.23 
76.78 
68.20 

5,991 
29,808 
53,789 
.  54,094 
41,957| 

656,010 
3,037,664 
4,339,723 
4,932,164 
3,307,998| 

109.50 
101.91 
80.68 

71.18 
86.22 
76.81 
91.18 
78.84 

1865  

1S73 
1896 

154,067 
335,3001 
442, 853 1 
1 

12,128,987 
26,039,398 
18,683,2?9 

78.72 
77.66 

36.45 
68.88 
42.19 

1,727  182,1801 
5,000|  504,300| 
4,925|  216,880 

105.48| 
100.86| 

48.84 
89.46 
44.04 

1 

1 

Percentages  a  6.59,  b  10.51.  Percentages  a  1.31,  b  0.17. 


MISSOURI. 


1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . . 
1872.75..  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95..  . 

740,475 
1,654,574 
2,152,200 
2,412,500 
2,648,395 
2,913,970 
3,175,183 
3,945,793 

1865-95. .  . 

19,643,090 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

740,475 
3,236,674 
4,268,598 
5,058,471 
6,338,872 

1865 
1873 

217,943 
527,200 
918,415 

1896 

I 

$53,714 
101,725 
105,243 
101,958 
130,816 
172,560, 
187,944 
170,633. 


675|72.54 
328161.48 


844 
406 
827, 
836 
344 
032| 


48.90 
42.26 


1,024,597,292  52.16 


$53,714,{ 
182,397,862 
182,833,140 
292,115,235 
313,536,380 


72.54 
56.35 
42.83 


47.15 
49.43 
43.91 
40.23 
49.39 
59.22 
59.19 
43.24 


49.39 


47.15 
47.67 
40.77 
57.75 
149.46 


16,960,151  76.90  35.60 
27,145,528  51.49  45.67 

23,039,5491  |25.09 

 I  I 


162,750 
309,480 
390,900 
633,000 
764,030 
823,391 
920,479 
1,004,149 

$15,267,074 
25,711,130 
26,122,117 
31,159,252 
44,987,558 
57,770,263 
62,069,631 
50,124,352 

93.81 
83.08 
66.83 
49.22 

1  

1  

60.98 
66.80 
60.01 
46.86 
58.88 
70.16 
67.43 
49.92 

5,008,179 

313,211,377 

62.54|  59.64 

162,750 
575,382 
1,134,124 
1,436,858 
1,699,065 

15,267,074 
44,549,497 
58,114,517 
98,105,840 
97,174,449 

93.81 
77.43 
51.24 



.  60.98 
65.51 
48.78 
68.28 
57.19 

49,645 
89,200 
231,684 

5,096,953 
6,329,632 
6,914,427 

102.661  47.53 
70.96|  62.94 

1 

Percentages  a  11.65,  b  9.21. 


Percentages  a  35.23,  b  2.35. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XV.  (a).— Continued. 
IOWA. 


Yeaks. 


Horses. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


Average 
Value. 


Cur- 
rency 


Gold 


Mules. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


Average  Value. 


Cur'er  cy  Gold 


1,040,094 
1,968,(118 
2,544,400 
2,917,500 
3,260,925 
3,728,334 
4,246,795 
5,334,  443 


.$87,275 
157,763 
165,783 
167,003, 
206,160, 
277,020 
309,360 
269,701 


,183 
."•4)2 

260 
190 
,513 
536 
,19 
,490 

—I  — 
877|65 


83.91154.54 
80 
65 


64.45 
58.51 
51.49 
63.22 
74.30 
72.85 
50.56 


41,682 
102,867 
143,400 
159,500 
182,730 
193,682 
177,722 
152,88' 


$4,358,564 
9,317,846 
10,621,116 
11,700,436 
14,371,541 
17,177,943 
14,603,347 
9,056,464 


104,57 
90.58 
74.07 
73.36 


Percentages  a  14.86, 


.12,  b  0.45. 


67.97 
72.83 
66.51 
69.84 
78.65 
88.69 
82.17 
59.24 


MINNESOTA. 


1865-67. . . 
1868-71. .  . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. . . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. .  . 


121,052 
350,955 
592,100 
944,700 
1,119,182 
1,314,305 
1,555,981 
1,938,738 


$12,213,106 
30,506,749 
44,422,292 
63,930,889 
77,901,249 
107,092,119 
124,425,868 
123,916,594 


100.89 
86.92 
75.02 
67.67 


65.58 
69.88 
67.37 
64.42 
69.61 
81.48 
|79.9i 
|63.92 


2,403 
7,245 
12,160 
22,300 
33,963 
40,903 
44,981 
38,566 


$270,255 
766,046 
1,036,333 
1,868,055| 
3,063,101 
4,046,064 
4,090,780 
2,871,601 


112.47 
105.73 
85.22 
83.77 


73.11 
85.01 
76.53 
79.75 
90.19 
98.92 
90.94 
74.46 


Percentages  a  4.71,  b  16.69. 


Percentages  a  1.42,  b  0.42. 
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TABLE  XV.  (a).— Continued. 
NEBRASKA. 


Years. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Number. 

1    Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ency 

Gold. 

1865-67. . . 
1888-71. .  . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83..  . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. .  . 

1 

34,716 
103,186 
209,600 
452,600 
844,645 

$3,027,643 
9,163,652 
14,699,980 
30,732,186 
57.152.001 

87.21 

SS.Sl 

70.13 
67.90 

56.69 
71.40 
62.98 
64.64 
67.66 

3,740 
7,743 
16,800 
36,600 
76,492 
121,597 
177,207 
185,182 

$444,867 
928,998 
1,690,714 
3,372,272 
6,443,170 
11,359,092 
15,424,280 
11,223,891 

118.95 
119.98 
100.64 
92.14 

77.32 
96.46 
90.37 
87.72 
84.23 
93.42 
87.04 
60.61 

1,318,942|  100,306,978 
1,946,942|  137,513,495 
2,687,522|  122,897,507 



76.05 
70.63 
45.73 

1865-95. .  . 

7,598,153 

475,493,442  j62.58 




61.81 

625,361|        50,887,284|      81.37]  80.30 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74..  . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95, . . 

34,716 
250,986 
878,927 
2,212,040 
4,221,484 

9,687 
47,700 
632,653 

3,027,643187.21 
20,021,526179.78 
58,602,662  66.68 

164.742,5771 

229,099,0341 

56.69 
67.49 
63.48 
74.48 
54.27 

3,740 
20,243 
72,668 
207,486 
321,224 

444,867 
2,200,075 
6,615,304 
IS, 700, 230 
22,926,808 

118.95 
108.68 
91.03 

77.32 
91.94 
86.66- 
90.13 
71.37 

1865  1 

1873  

1896  

. 

831,085 
3,488,778 
16,259,065 

85.79 
73.14 

39.72 
64. 8S 
25.70 



1,130 
4,100 
43,709 

137,752 
425,949 
1,556,735 

1 

121.90 
103.89 

56.44 
92.15. 
35.62: 

Percentages  a  4.51,  b  10.36.  Percentages  a  4.40,  b  0.85. 

KANSAS. 


1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. . . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. .  . 

1 

99,262 
374,432 
821,200 
972,  m  in 
1,576,177 
2,199,113 
2,769.G0S 
3,798,834 

1 

$7,302,861 
26,947,798 
42,652,793 
48,925,996 
84,114,113 
158,387,422 
175,684,075 
174,459,788 

73.57 
71.97 
51.94 
50.29 

1 

47.82 
57.86 
46.64 
47. 8S 
53.37 
72.02 
63.43 
45.92 

7,617 
24,902 
72,400 
124,400 
255,295 
314,108 
356,900 
376,203 

$713,868 
2,207,154 
4,881,011 
8,005,947 
17,642,068 
28,268.722 
27,825,329 
21,560,384 

93.72 
88.63 
67.42 
64.36 

60.92 
71.26 
60.54 
61.27 
69.10 
90.00 
77.96 
57.31 

1865-95. .  . 

12,611,426 

718,474,846 

56.97 

55.82 

1,531,825 



111,104,483 

72.53 

71.51 

1865-87. .  . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81..  . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

99,262 
974,932 
1,819,873 
3,783,810 
5,933,549 

7,302,861 
59,843,444 
89,251,734 
254,687,919 
307,388,888 

73.57 
61.38 
49.04 





47.82 
51.93 
46.60 
67.31 
51.80 

7,617 
77,702 
259,710 
539,797 
646,999 

713,868 
5,915,301 
16,507,843 
45,755,712 
42,211,759 

247,319 
1,184,418 
2,845,995 

93.72 
76.13 
63.56 

60.92 
64.41 
60.51 
84.76 
65.24 

50.57 
60.38 
32.52 

1873 

1896  

27,830 
198,900 
857,789 

2,175,373 
10,501,590 

20,609,057 

i 

78.16136.19 
53.10  47.10 
  24.03  J 

2,26:! 
17,400 
87,520 

109.23 
68.07 

Percentages  a  7.48  b  11.55.  Percentages  a  10.77,  b  1.40. 
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TABLE  XV.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865  to 
1896  inclusive,  of  the  total  number  of  milch  cows  and  oxen  contained  in  the 
ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  their  total  farm  value  in 
dollars  currency  and  their  average  farm  value  in  currency  and  gold. 

OHIO. 


Years. 


1865-67. . 
186S-71. . 
1S72-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. 
18S4-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


Milch  Cows. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


Average 
Value. 


1,957,851 
2,916,1561 
3,114,400 
2,930,700 
2,918,955| 
3,117,0041 
3,141,6811 
3,101,963! 


$83,593,023 
120,614,116 
100,813,12 
91,576,650 
88,199,962 
101,087,087 
83,829,033 
79,485,6101 


Cur- 
rency 


Gold 


Oxen  and  Other  Cattle. 


Number. 


42.70 
43.99 
32.37 
31.25" 


27.76 
35.37 
,29.07 
29.75 
30.22 
. . .  32.43 
. . .  26.68 
. .  .  |25.62 


1865-95. 


1865-67. . 
1868-74. . 
1875-81. , 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


23,228,7101  758,198,608i32.65 


1865. 
1873. 
1806. 


1,957,851 
5,282,056 
5,102,200 
5,426,440 
5,460,163 

609,799 
786,400 
759,597 


83,593,023142. 
206,745,273|39, 
152,914,210129 
174,500,1041..  , 
140,436,9981.. 


29.65 


27.76 
33.11 
28.53 
32.16 
25.72 


21,422,238 
25,306,352 
18,420,227 


16.27 
28.54 
24.25 


Percentages  a  14.31,  b  7.99. 


2,179 
3,013, 
3,525, 
3,207, 
3,634, 
4,050, 
3,829, 
3,291, 


056 
560 

1 1 M 
747 

924 
545 
517 


26,732,049 


2,179,056 
5,647,460 
5,666,960 
7,085,051 
6,153,522 


748,979 
901,000 
686,285 


$62,713,640 
100,412,826 
96,972,283 
75,285,821 
96,166,577 
114,110,765 
90,895,684 
71,205,105 


707,762,651 

62,713,640 
173,674,806 
135,154,726 
198,885,430|., 
137,334,049|.. 

-I- 


26.48 


28.7 

30.75 

23.85 


18,099,793 
24,966,710 
14,693,645 


24.16 
27.71 


Percentages)  a  9.90,  b  9.19. 


24.41 


18.71 
26.01 
22.71 
28.07 
22.32 


11.19 
24.58 
21.41 


INDIANA. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. , 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. 


1,290,906 
1,712,494 
1,794,000 
1,752,500 
1,863,738 
2,126,907 
2,341,363 
2,628,060 


15,509,968 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 

1865... . 
1873.... 


$52,289,310  40.51 
64,957,710  37.93 
53,924,948  30.06 
45,734,660|26.10 
50,500,566! 
66,656,6941 
56,102,944 

63,440,348|  |27.56 

-I 


1,290,906 
3,058,094 
3,074,848| 
3,673,658| 
4,412,4621 


26.33 
30.50 
26.99 
24.85 
27.10 
31.34 
23.96 


453,607,180|29.25|26.75 


52,289,310 
107,071,802 

79,209,383 
110,949,061 
104,087,624 


445,140| 
453,0001 
637,4041 
I 


14,596,339 
13,920,690 
15,743,879 


40.51|26.33 
35.01129.62 
25.76124.52 
...  .130.20 
 |23.59 

32^07114.84 
30.  ?3|27.26 


{24.70 
I 


1,539,161 
2,275,327 
3,083,400 
3,073,600 
3,215,132 
3,517,294 
3,818,045 
3,920,6"" 


24,442,568 


1,539,161 
4,570,627 
5,382,466 
6,106,004 
6,844,310 


546,558 
765,000 
798,414 


$36,906,217 
59,922,603 
66,891,096 
56,046,155 
70,230,283 
91,824,829 
76,718,160 
77,752,591 

536,291,934 

36,906,217 
111,091,104 
100,421,419 
153,469,384 
134,403,810 


12,187,105 
18,344,700 
16,447,970 


Percentages  a  9.56,  b  8.51. 


Percentages  a  9.06,  b  13.41. 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD.  445 
.TABLE  XV.  (b).— Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Years. 

Milch  Cows. 

Oxen  and  Other  Cattle. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy 

Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 

JLrM>&- 11... 

1872-75. . . 
1876-79. .  . 

1880-  83. .  . 

1881-  87. .  . 
1888-91..  . 
1892-95. .  . 

1,609,324 
2,359,892 
2,858,100 
2,833,700 
3,162,598 
3,685,658 
4,078,846 
4,266,524 

1 

$54,210,325 
88,172,420 
87,689,957 
76,803,283 
93,044,171 

120,370,175 
97,738,107 

102,455,276 

33.69|21.90 
37.36|30.04 
30.6Sj27.55 
27.10|25.80 
 129.42 

2,824,448 
3,985,607 
5,070.600 
5,071,200 
5,328,800 
5,900,200 
6,495,432 
6,361,432 

$62,844,372 
102,496,450 
117,277,502 
106,127,178 
130,006,665 
159,240,988 
129,133,166 
122,349,315 

22.25 
25.72 
23.13 
20.93 

14.46 
20.68 
20.77 
19.93 
24.40 
26.99 
19.88 
19.23 

 '32.66 

 23.96 



24.01 

1865-95. . . 

24,854,642 

720,483,714 

28.99 

27.02 

41.037,7191  929,475,636 

22.65|  21.21 

1865-67. . . 
186S-74. .  . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

1,609,324 
4,492,892 
4,963,508 
6,381,024 
7,407,894 

54,210,325 
155,131,768 
135,707,319 
200,084,033 
175,350,269 

33.69|21.90 
34.53129.21 
27.34126.03 

 131.36 

...  .123.67 

2,824,448|  62,844,372 
7,756,207|  101,134,952 
8,829,447|       189,631 ,2S6 
10,256,5071  267,412,337 
11,371,110|  218,452,689 

22.25 
24.64 
21.48 

14.46 
20.85 
20.45 
26.07 
19.21 

1865 

1873  

1896 

551,327|' 
710,900 
1,018,443 

16,793,420 
21,64(>,905 
27,966,445 

30.46114.10 
30.45 127.01 
 127.46 

978, 700 1  21,202,874 
1,260,9001  30,122,901 
1,430,9761  29,214,530 
1  1 

21.66 

23.89; 

9.99 
21.19 
20.42 

 1                  1  II 

1 

Percentages  a  15.31,  b  10.06.  Percentages  a  15.20,  b  16.61. 


MICHIGAN. 


1865-67. . . 
1868-71. .  . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79..  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. .  . 

686,767 
1,207,185 
1,406,000 
1,521,900 
1,622,301 
1,673,613 
1,793,380 
1,870,341 

1 

$28,326,010 
51,559,989 
46,902,364 
46,333,184 
48,764,843 
55,168,293 
48,886,811 
49,785,846 

— 

[41.25|26.81 
42.71  34.31 
33.36j29.96 
30.44128.98 

 |30.06 

 132.96 

|26.62 
1 

938,  S89 
1,518,313 
1,839,900 
1,613,400 
1,835,244 
2.021,907 
2,084,655 
1,902,694 

$28,465,919 
48,674,941 
50,200,179 
38,377,837 
47,571.628 
54,320,163 
47,289,762 
38,106,214 

30.32 
32.06 
27.33 
23.79 



19.71 
25.78 
24.54 
22.65 
25.92 
26.87 
22.68 
20.0? 

1865-95. .  . 

11,781,487 

375,727,340j31. 88|29.60 
-ii 

13,755,0021       353,096,613  |      25.67]  23.74 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

686,767 
2,255,585 
2,713,300 
2,899,417 
3,226,418 


28,326,010 
86,733,073 
81,146,217 
93,531,170 
85,990,870 

41.25 
38.45 
29.91 

26.81 
32.53 
28.47 
32.26 
26.65 

938,88!)]  28.465,919 
2,908,913  80,721,695 
2,888,v*60  69,653,401 
3,542,297  95,725,600 
3,475,943|  72,530,028 

30.321  19.71 
29.81  25.22 
24.111  22.95 

 I  20.87 

1873 
1896 

220,8251  7,126,022 
350,6001  11,681,992 
468,523|  11,788,039 

1 

32.27 
33.32 

14.94 
29.55 
25.16 

328,901 1  8,372,682 
463,500|  13,103,145 

25.45 
28.27 

11.78 

25.08 
17.61 

1  ..... 

Percentages  a  7.26,  b  8.45.  Percentages  a  5.10,  b  9.86. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XV.  (b.)— Continued. 
WISCONSIN. 


Years. 

Milch  Cows. 

Oxen  and  Other  Cattle. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold.' 

Cur'ncy.j 

Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. .  . 
1872-75. . . 
1876-79. . . 

1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. .  . 

870,592 
1,474,767 
1,738,700 
1,875,600 
1,903,230 
2,194,849 
2,504,234 
3,015,985 

I 

$29,828,194134.26 
53,126,230136.02 
47,687,627|27.43 
47,278,593125.21 
49,249,641| ...... 

59,053,5821  

22.27 
28.96 
24.63 
24.00 
25.88 
29.29 
23.58 
22.42 

1,155,396 
1,661,492 
1,740,600 
1,962,600 
2,367,565 
2,784,500 
2,951,326 
3,184,490 

1 

$30,127,901 
44,921,174 
40,587,973 
38,811,025 
52,495,604 
68,362,209 
53,791,136 
53,748,234 

26.08] 
27.04| 
23.32 
19.78 

16.95 

20.94 
18.83 
22.17 
24.55 
18.23 
16.88 

1865-95. .  . 

15,577,957 

418,137,276|26.84 

25.05 

17,807,969 

382,845,256 

21.50 

20.08 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-9-5. . . 

870,592 
2,748,667 
3,238,472 
3,748,229 
4,971,997 

29,828,194 
88,557,081 
78,629,296 
107,506,937 
113,615,765 

134.26 
|32.22 
124.2b 

I  - 



22  27 
27*.  26 
23.11 
28.68 
22.85 

1,155,396 
2,966,192 
3,438,673 
4,752,644 
5,495,064 

30,127,901 
76,237,554 
68,005,381 
114,373,215 
94,101,201 

26.08 
25.70 
19.78 

1  

16.95 
21.74 
18.83 
24.07 
17.13 

1865  

1873   

270, 74S 
425,70C 
802,902 

7,792,15( 
9,424,952 
17,832,45c 

28.78113.33 
28.00124.84 
,  |22.21 
I 

388,760 
44f\40r 
673,25C 

8,542,75c 
10,406,65^ 
11,693,82- 

J  21.97 
i  23.62 
M  

10.17 
20.96 
17.37 

1 

Percentages  a  9.60,  b  14.73. 


Percentages  a  6.60,  b  16.84. 


MISSOURI. 


1865-67. . . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. . 
1892-95. . 


1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74, 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95 


805,024 
1,384,167 
1,641,400 
1,920,600 
2,418,1931 
2,801,278 
3,061,468 
3,242,951 


17,275,081 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


805,024| 
2,604,167 
3,410,795 
4,887,935 
5,567,160 


$22,271,148 
43,194,510 
37,272,072 
39,019,232 
53,210,142 
72,046,253 
57,321,151 
57,296,388 


27.67 
31.21 
22.71 
20.32 


17.99 
25.09 
20.39 
19.34 
22.00 
25.72 
18.72 
17.67 


381,630,896|22.09 


22,271,148|27.67  17.99 


20.82 


72,249,282|27.75 
68,332,071|20.03 

119,090,3511  

99,688,044 


272,718  5,620,717  20.61 
405,200  15,130,368  23.26 
723,309|  !•'•' 


23.48 
19.07 
24.36 
17.91 


9.54 
20.63 
24.00 


1,415,138 
2,560,561 
3,146,900 
4,367,100 
6,085,168 
5,474,084 
6,208,258 
7,404,970 

$28,787,889  20.34 
56,519,872  22.07 
53,797,859  17.10 
72,009,145|  16.49 

13.22 
17.74 
15.36 
15.70 
19.01 
21.25 
16.44 
15.73 

36,662,179 

661,606,301J  18.05 

17.23 

1,415,138 
4,917,361 
8,503,249 
9,642,656 
12,183,775 

28,787,8891  20.34 
98,679,558  20.07 
143,562,858  16.88 
198,134,077   

13.22 
16.98 
16.07 
20.55 
15.79 

471,006 
782,900 
1, 686.99C 

9,051,787  19.21 
14,327,0701  18.30 
32,565,492   

1   1 

8.89 
16.23 
19.30 

Percentages  a  10.64,  b  8.10. 


Percentages  a  13.58,  b  17.19. 
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TABLE  XV.  (b).— Continued. 
IOWA. 


Years. 

Milch  Cows. 

Oxen  and  Other  Cattle. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. . . 
1876-79. .  . 

J-Oin  "  O'  l .  ,  . 

1884-87. . . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. .  . 

952,983 

1   A7H  Q7A 

-L,tM  U,9  l\) 

2,210,800 
2,595,300 
3,426,489 
4,708,956 
5,159,027 
5,100,659 

$28,118,095 
57,143,598 
60,496,600 
62,211,356 
94,681,269 
136,942,463 
108,445,485 
117,172,398 

29.51 
34.20 
27.36 
23.97 

19.18 
27.50 
24.57 
22  82 
27^63 
29.08 
21.02 
22.97 

1,731,258 
2,889,826 
3,414,500 
4,2,83,400 
6,474,800 
8,161,630 
9,447,914 
10,682,964 

$40,379,896 
72,169,983 
75,453,402 
79,741,808 
145,474,574 
201,393,187 
178,993,066 
204,476,630 

23.32 
24.97 
22.10 
18.62 

15.16 
20.08 
19.85 
17.73 
22.47 
24.68 
18.95 
19.14 

1865-95. .  . 

25,825,184 

665,211,264125.76 



24.59 

47,086,292 

998,082,546 

21.20 

20.35 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81..  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95. .  . 

952,983 
3,289,570 
4,694,460 
7,883,917 
9,004,254 

28,118,095 
101,946,898 
116,329,238 
222,450,716 
196,366,317 

29.51 
30.99 
24.78 

19.18 
26.22 
23.59 
28.22 
21.81 

1,731,258 
5,434,526 
7,935,112 
13,949,771 
18,035,625 

40,379,896 
128,974,873 
155,731,282 
332,160,594 
340,835,901 

23.32 
23.73 
19.63 

15.16 
20.08 
18.69 
23.81 
18.90 



1865  

1873 

1896  

294,131 
537,300 
1.202.560 

7,847,415|26.68 
15,130,368128.16 
31.001.997 

12.35 
24.  MS 
25.78 

561,338 
820,000 
2,336,973 

12,840,703 
19,196,200 
50,159,389 

22.87 
23.41 

- 

10.59 
20.76 
21.46 

1 



Percentages  a  15.91,  to  10.07.  Percentages  a  17.45,  b  18.35. 


MINNESOTA. 


1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. . . 

265,919 
572,511 
770,600 
1,012,000 
1,236,361 
1,512,001 
1,947,682 
2,314,671 

1865-95. . . 

9,631,745 

265,919 
1,120,711 
1,854,560 
2,562,168 
3,828,387 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81. . . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

1865  

78,768 
182,400 
600,515 

1873 

1896   

$8,719,397 
20,111,376 


32.79121.31 
35.13|28.24 


21, 279, 965 1 27. 61 124.79 


21,920,279|21.66 

31,063,493!  

43,113,165   

42,300,780|  

45,328,277|  

 1  

233,836, 732|24.28  23.22 


20.62 
25.12 
28.51 
21.72 
19.58 


8,719,397|32.79 
35,786,861131.93 
40,880,817122.04 
71,127,293' 


21.31 
27.01 
20.98 
27.76 

77,322,3641  j  20.20 


2,075,537  28.35|12.20 
5,486,592  30. 08 1 26. 68 
12,875,042| .|21.44 
I  'I 


425,611 
817,434 
1,114,600 
1,274,900 
1,457,068 
1,791,293 
2,238,778 
2,823,046 


11,942,730  232,824,731 


425,611 
1,621,134 
2,237,048 
3,086,999 
4,571,938 


127,175 
269,300 
694,321 


$11,138,593 
21,058,641 
23,549,930 
22,996,734 
31,247,402 
42,349,4061 
38,849,302 
41,634,723 


26.17 
25.76 
21.13 
18.04 


11,138,593 
38,642,400 
41,425,470 
71,108,319 
70,509,949 


2,742,569 
5,773,792 
10,434,5401 


19.50 


26.17 

23.84 
18.52 


21.66 
21.44 


17.01 
20.71 
18.97 
17.17 
21.45 
23.64 
17.35 
14.75 


18.53 


17.01 
20.17 
17.63 
23.03 
15.42 


10.03 
19.02 
15.03 


Percentages  a  5.93,  b  20.25. 


Percentages  a  4.42,  b  25.11. 
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TABLE  XV.  (b).— Continued. 
NEBRASKA. 


Years. 

Milch  Cows. 

Oxen  and  Other  Cattle.  ■ 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. . . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. .  . 

61,800 
156,106 
191,200 
366,200 
711,600 
1,184,693 
1,601,607 
2,153,222 

$1,978,223 
6,195,845 
5,871,520 
9,585,893 

OA  O/IO  f~ 

/U,^4z,DOU 

35,429,686 
34,423,521 
39,633,821 

32.01 
39.69 
30.71 
26.18 

20.81 
31.91 
27.58 
24.92 
28.45 
29.91 
21.49 
18.41 

185,474 
350,867 
305,400 
856,407 

5,457,507 
4,919,192 
5,987,920 

$4,870,682 
10,186,286 
7,313,686 
17,425,768 
66  396  259 
138',910',365 
90,031,366 
95,383,635 

26.26 
29.03 
23.95 
20.35 



1  

17.07 
23.34 
21.51 
19.37 
23.58 
25.45 
18.30 
15.93 

1865-95. .  . 



6,426,428 

153,361,159 

23.87|23.40 

20,878,748 

430,518,047 

20.62 

20.37 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95. . . 

61,800 
293,506 
720,090 
1,953,405 
3,397,627 

1,978,223 
10,545,363 
19,031,271 
56,857,611 
64,948,691 

32.01 
35.93 
26.43 

20.81 
30.40 
25.16 
29.11 
19.12 

185,474 
577,267 
1,868,447 
8,420,094 
9,827,466 

4,870,682 
15,694,822 
39,249,334 
208,051,898 
162,651,311 

26.26 
27.19 
21.01 

17.07 
23.00 
20.00 
24.71 
16.55 

1865...  .,  . 

17,439 
45,800 
534,197 

534,156 
1,417,968 
11,709,598 

30.63 
30.96 

1 

14.18 
27.46 
21.92 

1 

53,606 
73,200 
1,062,469 

1,418,918 
1,840,248 
18,980,269 

26.46 
25.14 

12.25 
22.30 
17.86 

1 

1 

Percentages  a  3.96,  b  8.77.  Percentages  a  7.74,  b  28.47. 

KANSAS. 


1865-67. . . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. . . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91..  . 
1892-95. .  . 

214,069 
501,303 
871,900 
1,096,000 
1,662,915 
2,249,101 
2,802,102 
2,811,640 

$6,248,542 
17,515,993 
22,787,342 
25,258,574 
45,220,468 
66,748,003 
55,546,956 
52,159,803 

29.19 
34.94 
26.14 
23.05 

18.97 
28.09 
23.47 
21.94 
27.19 
29.68 
19.82 
18.55 

388,196 
870,729 
1,838,300 
2,125,000 
3,689,518 
5,896,478 
6,997,341 
7,755,416 

29,560,978 

$8,937,331 
23,419,893 
35,211,600 
38,526,545 
82,800,068 
144,343,067 
125,365,438 
128,815,216 

23.03 
26.90 
19.15 
18.13 


14.97 
21.63 
17.20 
17.26 
22.44 
24.48 
17.92 
16.61 

1865-95. . . 

12,209,030 

291,485,681 

23.87 

23.12 

587,419,158 

19.87 

19.43 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74... 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95. .  . 

214,069 
1,137,503 
2,059,098 
3,824,699 
4,973,661 

6,248,542 
35,436,130 
48,403,358 
108,035,107 
93,362,544 

29.19 
31.15 
23.51 

18.97 
26.35 
22.38 
28.25 
18.77 

388,196 
2,232,329 
3,916,531 
9,855,080 
13,168,842 

8,937,331 
50,689,671 
73,432,571 
232,450,877 
|  221,908,708 

23.03 
22.71 
18.75 

1  

14.97 
19.21 
17.85 
23.59 
16.85 

1873  

59,998 
214,000 
622,892 

l,599,546]26.6£|l2.34 
6,193,160|28.94  25.67 

1  1 

118,461 
457,000 
1,766,245 

2,475.005 
9,350,220 
33,903,604 

20.89 
20.46 

9.67 
18.15 
19.20 

1896  

1 

Percentages  a  7.52,  b  11.18.  Percentages  a  10.95,  b  27.< 
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TABLE  XV.  (c). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865  to 
1896,  inclusive,  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  and  swine  contained  on  the 
farms  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  their  total  farm 
values  in  dollars  currency  and  their  average  farm  value  in  currency  and  gold. 

OHIO. 


Years. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1865-67. . . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 

1884-  87. .  . 

1885-  91. .  . 
1892-95... 

19,522,569 
23,921,126 
18,418,700 
16,269,600 
18,326,068 
19,216,018 
16, 177,664 
16,  L89.935 

84,077,642 
49,995,272 
54,003,779 
42,488,292 
55,674,736 
48,352,024 
46,848,604 
43,271,493 

4.31 
2.09 
2.93 
2.61 

2.80 
1.68 
2.63 
2.48 
3.04 
2.52 
2.89 
2.67 

5,823,834 
7,372,991 
8,142,900 
7,874,300 
9,549,904 
9,672,620 
10,769,399 
10,211,532 

$48,238,3031  .  8.28 
56,339,418|  7.64 
44,985,030|  5.52 
46,975,815  |  5.97 

63,898,337|   

53,131,3121   

59,283,059|   

61,804,685|   

5.38 
6.14 
4.96 
5.68 
6.69 
5.49 
|  5.50 
6.05 

1865-95. . . 

148,041,680j 

424,711,842 

2.87 

2.55 

69,417,480 

434,655,959|       6.26]  5.76 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81... 
1882-88. .  .  1 
1889-95. .  . 

19,522,569 
37,747,226 
29,186,216 
33,324,692| 
28,260,977 

84,077,642 
91,231,623 
79,873,589 
90,123,0681 
79,405,920 

4.31 
2.42 
2.74 



2.80 
2.05 
2.61 
2.70 
2.81 

5,823,834 
13,780,991 
13,617,792 
17,882,316 
18,312,547 

48,238,303|  8.28 
88,971,9601  6.46 
80,628,6521  5.92 

110,990,321|  

105,826,7231   

5.38 
5.47 
5.64 
6.21 
5.78 

1865  

1873 
1896 

5,795,340 
4,639,000 
2,754,613 

31,816,417 
14,009,780 
5,247,538 

1 

5.49 
3.02 

2.54 
2.68 
1.91 

1,779,176 
2,217,000 
2,456,626 

1 

16,484,065| 
10,131,690| 
10,822,911| 
1 

9.00 
4.57 

4.29 
4.05 
4.41 

1 

Percentages  a  32.47,  b  50.89.  Percentages  a  11.67,  b  23.86. 


INDIANA. 


1865-67.. . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. . . 
1880-83. . . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. . . 

8,273,150 
9,765,456 
6,888,500 
4,557,200 
4,282.717 
4,389,874 
4,851,268 
4,050,647 

$28,345,799 
17,260,492 
18,074,582 
10,458,158 
11,256,502 
10,744,217 
14,556,075 
12,351,300 

3.43 
1.77 
2.62 
2.29 

2.23 
1.42 
2.35 
2.18 
2.63 
2.45 
3.00 
3.05 

1865-95... 

47,058,812 

123,047,125 

.2.61 

2.28 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95.. . 

8,273,150 
15,353,956 
7,905,770 
7,627,089 
7,898,847 

28,345,799 
32,202,074 
18,725,098 
19,420.390 
24,353,764 



3.43 
2.09 
2.37 

2.23 
1.77 
2.26 
2.55 
3.08 

1865  

1873  , , 

2,455,913 
1,913,900 
727,509 

11,579,630 
5,416,337 
1,669,779 

4.71 

2.83 

2.18 
2.51 
2.30 

1896   

6,843,065 
9,149,532 
10,370,500 
9,259,100 
9,964,155 
10,712,941 
10,148,244 
8.198,719 


6,843,0651 
16,850,032] 
16,301,100| 
18,676,1811 
15,975,878 


2,025,474 
2,713,900 
1,654, 7^  2 


?41,893,535| 
i55,385,667| 
47,956,466| 
51,459,032| 
62,022,1161. 
58,356,4281. 
58,052,284|. 
51,034,620|. 


74,646,256|  426,160,148| 


41,893,535| 
88,443,5331 
88.064,612| 
112,753,9131. 
95,004,5551. 


14,355,544| 
9,797,179| 
7,802,5801. 

I 


6.12 
6.05 
4.62 
5.56 


5.71 


6.12 
5.25 
5.40 


7.08 
3.61 


3.98 
4.86 
4.15 
5.29 
6.22 
5.45 
5.72 
6.22 


.27 


3.98 
4.44 
5.14 
6.04 
5.95 


3.28 
3.20 
4.72 


Percentages  a  10.32,  b  25.81. 


Percentages  a  12.56,  b  40.94. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XV.  (c).— Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 


Years. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold 

Cur'ency 

Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. .  . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. . . 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. .  . 

7,272,265 
8,536,125 
5,549,500 
4,917,000 
4,442,640 
4,150,863 
3,047,025 
3,925,767 

$28,733,516 
16,566,349 
15,248,726 
11,735,520 
12,464,584 
10,108,772 
8,639,110 
11,561,687 

3  95 
1.94 
2.74 
2.39 

2  57 
1.56 
2.47 
2.28 
2.81 
2.44 
2.84 
2.95 

6,283,079 
9,556,929 
13,749,000 
10,726,100 
14,511,577 
15,719,638 
18,755,453 
15,185,986 

$48,748,462 
67,798,003 
69,762,433 
72,907,223 
95,719,317 
87,560,862 
114,526,314 
100,470,106 

7.76 
7.09 
5.07 
6.80 

5.04 
5.70 
4.55 
6.47 
6.60 
5.57 
6.11 
6.62 





1  

1  

...   

1865-95. . . 

41,841,185|  115,058,264 

2.75 

2.38 

104,487,762 

657,492,7201  6.29 

i    ■  '- 

5.90 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95. .  . 

 1  

7,272,2651  28,733,516 
12,705,625|  28,227,075 
8,563,032|  21,561,773 
7,141.6481  18,361,997 
6,158,615|  18,173,903 

3.95 
2.22 
|  2.52 
1  

2.57 
1.88 
2.40 
2.57 
2.96 

6,283,079 
20,271,329 
20,165,300 
26,929,56< 
30,838,494 

48,748,462 
118,412,110 
1  128,785,855 
|  166.038.341 
|  194,907,952 

|  7.76 
|  5.84 
|  6.39 

1  

1  

5.04 
4.94 
6.08 
6  19 
6.33 

1865  

1873 

1896  

2,062,112 
1,394,300 
694,470 

10,841,554 
4,461,760 
1,670,687 

5.25 
3.20 

1 

2.43 
2.84 
2.41 

2,034,231 
3,706,300 
2,392,980 

17,662,212 
15,937,090 
12,301,83C 

8.68 
4.30 

1 

4.02 
3.81 
.5.14 

Percentages  a  9.18,  b  16.93.  Percentages  a  17.57,  b  42.: 


MICHIGAN. 


1865-67. . . 
1868-71. .  . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. . . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. . . 

10,521,908 
13,914,362 
13,485,700 
9,120,600 
8,544,598 
9,202,330 
8,751,228 
9,226,886 

43,250,218 
29,724,990 
37,995,285 
23,469,590 
25,860,407 
23,895,076 
25,947,134 
25,239,631 

4.12 
2.14 
2.82 
2.57 

2.68 
1.72 
2.53 
2.45 
3.03 
2.60 
2.97 
2.74 

1,104,913 
1,799,350 
2,046,900 
2,088,600 
2,895,288 
3,354,490 
3,701,507 
3,054,407 

$8,270,938 
12,736,385 
10,517,955 
12,886,069 
20,430,392 
19,507,971 
21,340,385 
19,392,396 

7.49 
7.08 
5.14 
6.17 





4.87 
5.69 
4.62 
5.87 
7.06 
5.82 
5.77 
6.37 

1865-95. . . 

82,767,612  |  235,382,331 

2.84 

2.53 

20,045,455 

125,082,491|  6.25 

|  5.89 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. . .  | 
1875-81. . . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. . . 

10,521,90S 
23,983,562 
16,324,156 
16,072,876 
15,865,110 

43,250,218 
57,265,785 
44,721,645 
44,701,908 
45,442,775 

4.12 



2.74 

2.68 
2.02 
2.61 
2.78 
2.86 

1,104,913 
3,386,550 
3,593,537 
6,110,796 
5,849,659 

8,270,9381  7.49 
20,128,3801  5.94 
21,615,4531  6.02 

34,943,0811  

— I  

4.87 
5.03 
5.73 
6.57 
5.97 

1865 
1873 
1896 

3,020,066 
3,418,000 
1,491,079 

15,726,995 
9,878,020 
2,843,188 

5.20 
2.89 

2.41 
2.56 
1.91 

339,696 
543,500 
720,694 

2,463,645 
2,456,620 
4,203,518 

|  7.25 
|  4.52 
1  

3.36 
4.01 
5.83 

1 

Percentages  a  18.15,  b  59.35. 


Percentages  a  3.37,  b  14.37. 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
TABLE  XV.  (c).— Continued. 
WISCONSIN. 
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Years. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. . 
1892-95. . 


1865-95. 


Sheep. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


Average 
Value. 


3,895,213 
6,355,862 
4,560,200 
4,950,600 
5,359,213 
4,910,694 
3,403,727 
4,068,015 


37,503,524 


1865-67. . 
1868-74. . 
1875-81. . 
1882-88. . 
1889-95. 


1865, 
1873 
1896 


3,895,213 
9,704,762 
8,807,261 
8,536,208 
6,560,080 


969,925 
1,153,100 
770,350] 


$17,386,066 
15,233,596 
12,154,161 
11,822,705 
13,388,941 
10,526,724 
8,671,716 
10,076,172 


99,260,081 


17,386,066 
24,553,345 
21,152,334 
19,382,709 
16,785,627 


5,569,795 
3,263,273 
1,498,1761. 


Cur- 
rency 


4.46 
2.40 
2.67 
2.39 


Gold 


Swine. 


Number. 


2.90 
1.93 
2.40 
2.28 
2.50 
2.14 
2.55 
2.48 


2.65<  2.31 


4.46 
2.53 
2.40 


5.74 
2.83 


2.90 
2.14 
2.28 
2.27 
2.56 


2.66 
2.51 
1.94 


1,084,58 

1,794,368 

2,516,900 

2,373,600 

3,423,375 

4,172,665 

4,310,430 

3,872,529 


23,548,454 


1,084,587 
3,723,468 
4,105,000| 
7,576,3061 
7,059,093| 


340,638 
658,400 
902, 50  ( 


Value  in 
Currency. 


Average  Value. 


Cur'ency  Gold 


148,691,297| 


8,388,041| 
21,833,876| 
22,501,824| 
49,950,3481. 
46,017,208|. 


2,695,2941 
3,074,7281 
5,656,011| . 

I 


$8,388,041|  7.73 
13,155,361|  7.33 
11,717,441|  4.66 
13,544,768|  5.71 

25,643,1001  

23,458,580|  

26,079,6441  

26,704,362|  


6.31 


7.73) 
5.86 
5.481 


7.91 

4.67 


5.02 
5.89 
4.18 
5.14 
7.49 
5.62 
6.05 
6.90 


6.00 


5.02 
4.96 
5.22 
6.59 
6.52 


3.66 
4.14 
6.27 


Percentages  a  8.23,  b  35.47. 


Percentages  a  3.96,  <b  22.28. 


MISSOURI. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865... 
1873.., 
1896... 


2,646,073 
6,218,926 
5,663,900 
5,148,600 
6,022,561 
5,245,353 
4,293,9841 
3,878,344 


$7,788,609 
11,185,720 
10,492,300 
9,240,378 
12,137,566 
9,152,073 
8,560,134| 
8,750,286| 


2.94 
1.80 
1.85 
1.79 


39,117,741|  77,307,066 


2,646,073 
10,516,626 
9,658,031 
9,212,373 
7,084,638 


809,565 
1,437,300 
774,738 


7,788,609 
19,668,578 
17,585,108 
16,849.324 
15,415,447 


3,052,060 
2,946,465 
1,475,953 


2.94 
1.87 
1.82 


3.77 
2.05 


1.91 
1.45 
1.66 
1.70 
2.02 
1.74 
1.99 
2.26 


1.81 


1.91 
1.58 
1.73 
1.83 
2.18 


1.75 
1.82 
1.91 


3,332,448 
8,304,092 
9,872,400 
9,837,500 
13,231,131 
16,342,175 
18,681,199 
15,979,309 


95,580,254 


3,332,448 
16,093,892 
17,160,500 
28,131,705 
30,861,709 


988,857 
2,656,500 
3,169,411 


15,591 
36,240 
29,707 
41,964 
58,548 
64,737 
73,810 
74,577 


327 1  4.68 
607|  4.36 
528  |  3.01 
910|  4.27 

,445|  

,258|  

776|  

,258|  


15,591, 
59,429, 
67,479 
119,332 
133,344 


4,650, 
6,375, 
12,363, 


-I- 
327| 
597| 
824| 
573 1 . 
,788| . 


098| 
600| 
872 1 . 


4.68 
3.69 
3.93 


4.70 
2.40 


3.04 
3.51 
2.70 
4.07 
4.43 
3.96 
3.95 
4.67 


395,178,1091        4.13|  3.95 


3.04 
3.12 
3.74 
4.24 
4.32 


2.18 
2.13 
3.90 


Percentages  a  8.58,  b  18.34. 


Percentages  a  16.08,  b  44.81. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XV.  (c).—  Continued. 
IOWA. 


Years. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75*. '. '. 
1876-79. . . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. .  . 

5,816,911 
8,749,320 
7,021,200 
4,349,900 
1,897,730 
1,862,542 
1,877,019 
2,759,226 

1 

$22,713,703 
15,933,848 
16,724,694 
10,462,229 
5,261,445 
4,641,138 
5,068,933 
8,077,591 

3.90 
1.82" 
2.38 
2.41 

2.54 
1.46 
2.14 
2.29 
2.77 
2.49 
2.70 
2.93 

4,512,710 
9,097,706 
14,535,600 
12,424,400 
16,215,816 
18,912,091 
22,624,911 
24,799,612 

$29,741,5721  6.59 
64,428,0101  7.08 
75,159,609|  5.17 
75,943,0741  6.11 

111,579,5571  

105,033,6361  

181,650,4291  

4  28 
5*69 
4.64 
5.82' 
6.88 
5.55 
6.31 
7.32 

1865-95. .  . 

34,333,848 

88,883,581)  2.591  2.20 

123,122,846 

786,384,447|  6.39 

 1  

6.11 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

5,816,9111  22,713,703 
14,072,620|  28,345,936 
6,965,688|  17,273,126 
3,250,862  |  8,389,541 
4,227,767|  12,161,275 



3.90 
2.01 
2.48 

5.54 
2.42 

2.54 
1.70 
2.36 
2.58 
2.88 

2.57 
2.15 
2.48 

4,512,710 
20,235,106 
21,379,400 
33,719,918 
43,275,712 

29,741,5721  6.59 
116,547,8231  5.76 
130,462,1421  6.10 

213,103,5451  

296,529,365!  

— 1  

4.28 
4.87 
5.81 
6.32- 
6.85 

1865  

1873  

1,466,7341  8,136,708 
l,768,0O0|  4,278,560 
565,137|  1,399,279 

1,423,5671  10,335,098 
3,847,700  17,199,219 
4,854,507|  27,462,917 
1 

|  7.26 
t  4.47 

3.36 
3.96 
5.66 

1896  .... 

Percentages  a  7.53,  b  13.38.                           Percentages  a  20.71,  b  47.99. 

MINNESOTA. 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. . . 

285,451 
'  528,480 

630,600 
1,006,900 
1,180,537 
1,104,495 
1,279,249 
1,861,173 

$1,191,932 
1,270,401 
1,709,434 
2,296,487 
|  2,924,486 
1  2,701,397 
|  3,115,153 
|  4,450,797 

4.18 
2.40 
2.71 

2.28 

2.72 
1.93 
2.43 
2.17 
2.48 
2.45 
2.44 
2.39 

381,019 
617,827 
819,500 
805,100 
1,216,200 
1,706,695 
2,137,699 
2,287,611 

$3,398,5981  8.92 
4,212,3101  6.82 
4,116,6171  5.02 
4,402,4661  5.47 

8,410,065|  

12,694,9721  

15,722,554|  

5.80 
5.48 
4.51 
5.20 
6.57 
4.93 
5.94 
6.87 

1865-95. .  . 

7,876,885|  19,660,087 

2.49 
1  -~ 

2.38 

9,971,651 

60,942,6871  6.11 

5.85 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

285,45l]  1,191,932 
982,8801  2,560,479 
1,804,250  4,173,762 
1,947,607!  4,842,662 
2,856,6971  6,891,252 

|  4.18 
1  2.3l 

2  72 
2*21 
2.20 
2.49 
2.42 

381,019 
1,232,127 
1,413,400 
3,069,588 
3,875,517 

3,398,595 
7,286,511 
7,644,722 
17,450,10c 
25,162,753 

1  8.92 
I  5.91 
1  5.41 

5.80 
5.00 
5.15 
5.68 
6.50 

1  

1  

1  

1873  

1896   

64,641|         337,750|  5.22 
151,400!         466,312  |  3.08 

|       435,381|  844,2901  

I                 1  1 

2.42 
!  2.73 
1  1.94 
1 

109,016 
209,600 
560,957 

918,187|  8.42 
1,054,288|  5.03 
2,869,295)  

1 

3.90 
4.46 
5.11 

Percentages  a  1.73,  b  16.56.  Percentages  a  1.68,  b  20.97. 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
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Yea.es. 


Sheep. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


Average 
Value. 


Cur- 
rency 


Gold, 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. . 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865. 
187:;. 
1896. 


I 

47,449 
95,818 
151,600 
315,900 
939,763 
1,596,101 
1,238,124 
|  1,003,70U| 


$199,538 
251,683 
380,196 
806,151 
2,446,262 
3,326,671 
2,538,682 
2,396,768 


I- 

|    5,388,461|     12,345,951  2.29 


4.21| 

2.63 
2.51 
2.55 


47,449| 
204,818| 
724,836| 
2,591,640| 
1,819,718| 


199,538 
523,249 
1,918,749 
5,621,421 
4,082,994 


10, 872 1 
36,600| 
192,620| 
I 


66,347 
102,846 
417,234 


4.21 
2.55 
2.65 


2.74 
2.11 

2  25 
2.'43 
2.60 
2.08 
2.05 
2.39 


2.26 


2.74 
2.16 
2.52 
2.17 
2.24 


Swine. 


Number. 


Valu«  in 
Currency. 


Average  Value. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


116,150 
321,535 
429,700 
1,114,700 
4,861,750 
8,160,535 
9,218,572 
8,190,872 


32,413,814 


116,150 
674,135 
3,210,500 
13,338,110 
15,074,919 


6.10  2.82 
2.81  2.49 
  2.17 


 1- 

32, 889 1 
121,3001 
1,289,726 


$902. 
2,429. 
2,151 
5,161, 
31,607, 
48,340; 
52,132, 
54,467, 


-I- 

197,192,6631 
-I- 


902, 
4,265, 
15,849, 
82,917. 
93,257. 


228 
668, 
6,458, 


924|  7.77| 
529|  7.56! 
253|  5.011 
500|  4.63| 

704|  1 

011|  

652|  

090J  


6.081 


924|  7.77 
443|  6.33 
066|  4.94 

301|  

9291  

 1  

063|  6.93 
363|  5.51 
948|  


5.05 
6.08 
4.50 
4.41 
6.50 
5.92 
5.66 
6.65 


6.05 


5.05 
5.36 
4.70 
6.22 
6.19 


3.21 

4.89 
5.01 


Percentages  a  1.18,  b  7.35. 


Percentages  a  5.45,  b  44.20. 


KANSAS. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-S7. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. .  . 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865 
1873 
1896 


251,435 
444,685 
498,100 
735,400 
2,218,479 
3,956,867 
2,456,053 
1,447,337 


$958,819 
1,042,120 
1,143,144 
1,761,225 
5,434,083 
7,345,972 
4,631,990 
3,165,225 


3.81 
2.34 
2.30 
2.39 


I.... 


12,008,356|     25,482,578]  2.12 


251,435 
824,785 
1,675,299 
6,183,586 
3,073,2511 


958,819 
1,905,604 
4,058,219 
12,220,279 
6,339,657 


60,486| 
123,0001 
258,390 


289,386 
301,350 
413,966 


3.81 
2.31 
2.42 


4.78 
2.45 


2.48 

325,550 

$2,372,14o[ 

7.29 

4.74 

1.88 

1,099,310 

8,139,4161 

7.40 

5.95 

2.07 

1,555,400 

7,866,762| 

5.06 

4.54 

2.28 

2,127,000 

10,918,533| 

5.13 

4.88 

2.45 

6,766,315 

45,221,3111 

6.68 

1.86 

8,749,233 

51,477,226|  . 

5.88 

1.89 

10,990,275 

55,866,7221 

5.08 

2.19 

9,693,090 

59,683,746|.. 

6.16 

2.06 

41,306,173 

 1— 

241,545,856| 

5.85 

5.76 

2.48 

325,550 

 1— 

2,372,140| 

7.29 

4.74 

1.95 

2,422,110 

15,147,884| 

6.25 

5.29 

2.30 

5,353,300 

28,993,713| 

5.42 

5.16 

1.98 

14,899,409 

92,939,1201 

6.24 

2.06 

18,305,804 

102,092,999 1  . 

5.58 

2.21 

102,246 

 1  — 

538,036| 

5.26 

2.44 

2.17 

457,200 

2,423,1601 

5.30 

4.70 

1.60 

1,676,487 

8,498,2791  , 

5.07 

Percentages  a  2.63,  b  10.99. 


Percentages  a  6.95,  b  37.82. 
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TABLE  XV.  (d). 

A  comparative  exhibit  by  states  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,, 
from  1865  to  1896,  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  average  farm  gold, 
values  of  live  stock  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 


OHIO. 


MICHIGAN, 


Years. 


1865 
1873 
181)6 


491 
I  1001 
I  541 
I 


1865-67  .. 

69 

83 

1868-71  .. 

91 

95 

1872-75  . . 

100 

98 

1876-79  .. 

85 

85 

1880-83  .. 

89 

95 

1884-87  .. 

116 

121 

1888-91  .  . 

119 

119 

1892-95  .. 

86 

88 

1865-95  .  . 

96 

100 

 1 

1865-67  .. 

69 

83 

1868-74  .. 

96 

98 

1875-81  .. 

86 

86 

1SS2-8S  .. 

112 

118 

1889-95  .  . 

98 

102 

104|  133| 
63 1  152| 
122| 
140| 
165| 
136| 


98 
93 
113 
94 


108  136| 
1001  149| 


97 
124 
102 
104 
106 
114 
93 
90 


ooc 


95|    142|  104| 


i- 

104|  133| 
76|  135| 
97|  139| 
101|  153| 
105|  143| 


97 
116 
100 

113 
90 


641  95|  1061 

iooi  ioo|  ioo| 

561  71|  109| 

I  !  I 


76 
109 
100 

91 
108 
115 

97 

88 


106 
92 
114 
91 

571  46 
100  100 
85  87 


79 
94 
99 
102 

io; 

119 
123 
95| 


83 
94 
97 
107 
110 
126 
123 
100| 

 1  1- 

105|      111  | 


79) 
96 
103| 
116 1 
105| 


54| 

ioo| 

63| 


So 


105 
67 
99 
96| 
118| 
102 1 
116| 
1071 


121  j 
142| 
115| 
146| 
176| 
145| 
144| 
159| 


— - 
99| 
— I- 


95 
107 
122 
112 1 

581 
100 
59 1 


105| 
79) 
102| 
109 1 
1121 
 1- 


121| 
125| 
143| 
164| 
148| 
 1- 


94[ 
1001 
751 


84 1 
1001 
145| 


91 
116 
101 

98 
102 
112 

921 

901 


ooo 


147|  100| 


79 
103 
9S 
90 
103 
107 
90> 
80 

-f  

95 


91 
110 

96 
109 

90 


51 
100 
85 


79- 
101 

92 
108 

83 


47 

100- 
70- 


INDIANA. 


WISCONSIN. 


1865-67 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 
1888-91 
1892-95 


1865-95 

1865-67 
1868-74 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 


82 
98 
100 
87 
100 
1301 
136| 


1865  .. 
1873  .. 
1896  . 


106 

82 
100 

90 
126 
113 


61 
100 

58 


93 
97 
95 
91 
105 
131 
127 


106 


93 
97 
92 
126 
108 


124| 
152| 


94|  130! 
87|    165 1 
105|  1941 


97 
112 

99 
91 
99 


98|  1701  1151 
120|  179|  881 
122|    1941  101| 


891 


97 


124 

71|    139|  109 
90 1    161 1  90 
189' 


102 
123|  186| 
 1  1- 


111 


71 
100] 
59 1 


87|  1031  54 

1001  100|  100 

921  148|  91 

I  1 


73 
100 

92 
82 
103 
123 
94 
93 


91!    165!      981  9' 


73 
97 
83 
118 
92 


49 
101) 
97 


103 
99 
89 
96 
115 
112 
90 


1001 

— 'I- 

89) 
101  ( 

901 
1111 

99] 


53 
100 
61 


80 
99 
93 
88 
901 
1051 
991 
781 


921 


80j 
96) 
86| 
102 1 
88) 


55| 
1001 
49T 


116 
77 
96 
91 

100 
85 

102 
99 


I 

121| 
142 
101 
131 
181 
136 
146 
167| 


95]  145| 


116 
85 
91 
90 

102 


121| 
120| 
126| 
159| 
157| 


 1- 

106| 
100| 
771 
I 


iooi 

1511 


90: 

117 

99 
97 
104 
118 
95 
90 


101 


90 
110 

93 
115 

91 


54 
100 
89 


81 
104 
100' 

90 
106 
137 

87 

81 


96 


81 
104 

90- 
115- 

82 


49 
100* 
83 


ILLINOIS. 


MISSOURI. 


1865-67  .  . 

88 

92 

1868-71  .. 

98 

100 

1872-75  .  . 

102 

99 

1876-79  .. 

89 

86 

1880-83  .. 

104 

100 

1884-87  .  . 

129 

121 

1888-91  .. 

128 

115 

1892-95  .  . 

90 

83 

90|  1321 


80|  1701 

99)  173| 

86|  146| 

100|  160| 

104|  174| 


81 

68 

103 

97 

111 

98 

108 

106 

102 

98 

96 

95 

96 

94 

88 

74 

1091  115 

108 

94 

121 

127 

130 

111 

811  94 

130 

107 

81) 

1  911 

95 

79 

105 

143 

87 

81 

80 

165 

122 

109' 

91 

127 

99 

95 

93 

191 

94 

97 

111 

208| 

107 

117 

96 

1861 

125 

131 

109 

185 

91 

101 

124 

219]  . 

86 

97" 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
TABLE  XV.  (d).— Continued. 
ILLINOIS-CbnMnt/ed.  MI8SOU Rl-Continued, 
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Years. 

■i 

Horses. 

Mules. 

1  Sheep. 

Swine. 

Milch 
Cows. 

Oxen  and 

Other 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

II 

Mules. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Milch 
Cows. 

Oxen  and 

Other 

Cattle. 

1865-95  .. 

104 


100|  84 
 1  

155 


100 



100 

108 

95 

99 

185 

101 

106 

1865-67  .. 
1868-74  .. 
1875-81  .. 
1882-88  .  . 
1889-95  .  . 

88)  92 
98  101 
911  88 
125|  117 
104|  96 

90 
66 
85 
90 
104 


132 
130 
160 
162 
166 


81 
108 
I  96 
116 
I  88 
... 

68 
98 
96 
123 
91 

103 
104 
89 
126 
108 

97 
104 

78 
108 

91 

105 
87 
95 
101 
120 

143 
146 
176 
199 
203 



87 

114 
92 

118 
87 

81 
105 

99 
127 

97 

1865    .  .  ' 

1873 

1896 

64|  68 
100|  100 
50|  52 
1 

86 1  106 
100|  100 
85 |  135 
1 

I      521  47 
I    100  100 
1    102|  96 
1  ! 



78 
100 

55 

is 

100 
47 

96 
100 
105 

102 
100 
183 



46 
100 
116 

55 
100 
119- 

IOWA. 


KAN  SAS. 


1865-67 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 
1888-91 
1892-95 


1865-95  . 


1865-67 
1868-74 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 


96|  105 
1141  113 
103|  103 


96 
112 
131 


108 
123 
134 


129  127 

92 1 


110 


96 
109 

99 
128 
104 


1865   1  69 

1873    100 

1896   1  51 

.   I 


118|  108 

681  144 

100|  117 

107|  147 

129|  174 

116|  140 

126|  159 

1361  185| 


115| 


105 
107 
109 
134 
107 
 1- 

761 
100 

56| 


102 1  154| 

-I  1- 

108| 
123| 
147 1 
160| 


118 
79 
110 
120 

134)  17c 


77 
110 

98 
91 
111 
116 

84 
92 


77 

105 
94 

113 
87 


1201      85 1 
100|  100| 
115|  143| 
I 


49 
100 
103 


16 
97 
96 
85 
108 
119 
91 


98 


90 
115 
91 


51 
100 
103 


102 
123 1 

99 
102| 
113 1 
1531 
135 

971 


102 
110 
99 
143 
110 


77| 
1001 
51 


I 

101 1 
1181 
100| 
101 1 

111) 

149| 
129 1 

951 


114 

87| 
95 1 
105| 
113) 
86| 
87| 
101| 


101 1 
107 1 
100! 
140 1 
108| 


114| 
90| 

106| 
911 
95| 


84 
100| 

50 1 


102| 
100| 
74| 


101 1 
127| 
97| 
104 1 
142 1 
125| 
108| 
131| 
I 


1191       11S|        95|  123| 


■I 

101| 
113| 

no! 

133| 
119| 

 1- 


100] 
1081 


74 

82; 

109 

119 

91 

95 

85 

95 

106 

124 

116 

135 

77 

99. 

72 

92 

90 1  107 

74 

82 

103 

106 

87 

\>6 

110 

130 

73 



93 

48 

53 

100 

100, 

86 

106 

MINNESOTA. 


NEBRASKA. 


1865-67  .. 

94 

93 

1868-71  .. 

100 

108 

1872-75  .  . 

96 

97 

1876-79  .. 

92 

101 

1880-83  .. 

100 

11.5 

1884-87  .  . 

117 

126 

1888-91  .  . 

114 

116 

1892-95  .  . 

91 

95 

1865-95  .  . 

102 

no1 

ioo| 

1 

130| 

80 

89 

711 

123| 

106 

109 

89| 

101| 

93 

100 

79| 

117! 

77 

90 

91| 

147| 

94 

113 

90| 

mi 

107 

124 

89| 

133| 

81 

91 

88| 

154| 

73 

78 

87|  131| 


1865-67  .. 

94 

93 

100 

130 

80 

89 

1868-74  .. 

98 

102 

81 

112 

101 

106 

1875-81  .. 

93 

105' 

81 

115 

79 

93 

1882-88  .. 

112 

121 

91 

127 

104 

121 

1889-95  .  . 

100 

104 

89 

146 

76 

81 

1865 

i 

57  64 

89|      871  46 

53 

1873   

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1896 

55 

60 

71 

115 

80 

79 

I 

87| 
1101 

971 
100| 
104| 
117) 
1091 

701 


95| 


87 
104 

98 
115 

84 
 f- 

611 
100] 

40 


I 

841 
105] 
981 
95 1 
911 
101  i 
941 
66 1 


87] 
-I- 


84| 
1001 
941 
99| 
77| 

-ii'r 

1001 
39) 

I 


110 

85 
90 
98 

104 
84 
82 
96| 

 1 

91 1 


1101 
87| 

101| 
87 1 
90 1 
 1- 

113| 

1001 
87 


103| 
124| 
92 1 
90| 
133| 
121| 
116| 
136| 
■I- 


124| 


103| 
110! 
96 
127 
127 

 1- 

66! 
100| 
102| 


76 
116 
100 

91 
104 
1091 

78 

67 


85 


76 
111 

92 
106 

70 

52 
100 

80 
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TABLE  XV.  (e). 


Summaries  by  states,  showing  the  total  number  and  total  farm  values  in 
currency  of  the  horses,  mules,  oxen,  milch  cows,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the 
farms  in  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kan- 
sas, together  with  the  simple  average  values  of  the  same  in  currency  and  gold 
and  corrected  average  values  in  gold,  and  index  numbers  for  the  average 
values  calculated  in  three  different  ways. 

OHIO. 


Years. 

Number. 

Total  Value 
iu  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index  Numbers  to 

Column 
0) 

Column 

(2) 

Ay'age 

Six 
Ani'als. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 
(1) 

Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 

1865-67  ,  

31,093,974|  398,332,313 
40,082,0111  561,017,501 
36,260,9001  535,196,340 
33,436,9001  454,113,872 
37,554,3161  498,607,124 
39,126,6751  566,197,039 
36,991,245  !  536,546,438 
36,355,1901  470,474,960 

12.81 
14.00 
14.76 
13.58 

8.33 
11.25 
13.25 
12.93 
13.28 
14.47 
14.50 
12.94 

10.56 
12.76 
12.76 
11.86 
13.02 
14.33 
13.81 
11.71 

1 

75|  85 
87|  102 
1031  102 
100!  95 
103|  104 
113 1  115 
113|  111 
100|  96 

94 
106 
103 
100 
113 
116 
112 
100 

1884-87  



1865-95  

290,901,21l'|4,020,483,587 
 1  

13.82|  12.71 
i 

12.71|        99|  102 

106 

1865-67  

31,093,974  |  398,332,313 
67,569,0111  966,065,186 
59,158,3101  799,619,806 
69,007,3881  988,400,885 
64,072,528|  868,058,397 

12.81 
14.30 
13.52 

8.33 
12.10 
12.87 
14.32 
13  55 

10.56 
12.80 
11.87 
14.32 
12.47 

75 
94 
100 
112 
105 

85 
103 

96 
115 
100 

60 
100 
72 

94 
105 
100 
119 
105 

1868-74  

1875-81  

1889-95  



1865  

 1  

9,461,3301  126,979,891 
9,304,6001  135,186,830 
7,447,9511  79,205,062 
1 

13.42 
14.53 

6.21 
12.88 
10.63 

7.43 
12.49 
9.00 

- 

48 
100 
80 

70 
100 
77 

1873  

1896  

Percentages  a  17.46. 


INDIANA. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95 


19,139,315 
25,066,870 
24,969,300 
21,594,000 
22,114,2711 
23,443,7281 
23,977,0731 
22,004,2871 
■I- 


249,742,849 
354,400,891 
374,237,040 
325,040,165 
360.995.064 
436,409,431 
431,203,107 
391,874,418 


1865-95  |182,308,844|2,923,902,965 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


19,139,315! 
44,108,270 
37,842,024 
40,759,431 
40,459,804 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


5,851,312 
6,551,000 
4,562,975 


249,742.849 
636,792,066 
577,129,823 
745,944,187 
714,294,040 


82,573,704 
108,973,490 
67,301,956 


13.05 
14.14 
14.99 
15.05| 


8.48 
11.37 
13.46 
14.33| 
16.321 
18.62 
17.98 
17.81 


I 

12.16| 
14.411 
13.95| 
13.061 
15.24 
17.76 
16.91 
14.96 


16.041    14.881  14.88| 


13.05 
14.44 
15.25 


14.11 
16.63 


8.48 
12.22 
14.52 
18.30 
17.65 


6.571 
14.75| 
14.751 


12.16| 
14.241 
13.21 
17.531 
15.45] 


8.711 
13.88! 
11.291 


57 
77 
91 
97| 

111 

126 

122 

121 
 1- 

101| 

 1- 

57| 
83| 
98| 

124| 

120| 


45 
100 
100 


87 1 
104 1 
100| 

94 1 
109 
128 
122 
121 

101 

87 
103 

96 
126 
111 

63 
100 
81 


103 
102 
101 
118 
128 
124 
118 

110 

93 
102 
101 
129 
118 

71 
100 

91 


Percentages  a  10.94. 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 

TABLE  XV.  (e).— Continued. 
ILLINOIS. 
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Years. 


Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Qurncy. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


I 

|  19,877. 
|  27,968, 

31,838. 

28,434! 

32,125. 

34,130 

37,218. 

35,480! 


618| 
437| 
100| 
200| 
338| 
020| 
130| 
3621 


347,901,543 
532,279,943 
591,347,194 
540,173,882 
620,741,748 
737,275,655 
715,455,299 
643,870,247 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865-95  j  247,072,205 1 4, 729,045,511 

,618| 
,537| 
,434| 
,976|1 
,640|1 


17.50 
19.03 
18.57 
19.00 


Gold. 
(1) 


11.38 
15.30 
16.68 
18.09 
19.32 
21.60 
19.22 
18.15 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 


Index  Numbers  to 


Column 
(1) 


14.64 
17.41 
17.10 
16.51 
18.99' 
21.39 
19.43 
16.47 


71 
95 
103 
112 
119 
134 
119 
113 


19.14 


19,877, 
52,186, 
50,991, 
58,843, 
65,172, 


347,901,543 
976,488,816 
958,048,418 
,259,603,658 
,187,003,076 


1865...*  |  6,226,140 

1873  1  8,220,600 

1896  |  6,813,3941 

 I  I 


116,588,288 
148,532,894 
109,182,176 


17.50 
18.71 
18.79 


17.88|  17. 


Column 
(2) 


18.69 
18.19 


11.381 
15.83 
17.89 
21.46 
18.21 

 1- 

8.651 
16.131 
16.021 


14.64 
17.11 
16.63 
19.05 
17.47 


10.66 
16.08 
12.96 


Percentages  a  14.83. 


71| 
98 
111 
133 
113 


54 
100 

99 


91 
108 
106 
103 
118 
133 
121 
103 


 1  

1111  111 


91 
106 
103 
119 
109 


66 
100 
71 


Average 

Six 
Ani'als. 


MICHIGAN. 


1865-67   13,782,919 

1868-71   19,407,354 

1872-75   19,938,900 

1876-79   15,612,000 

1880-83   16,409,744 

1884-87  |  17,986,194| 

1888-91  |  18,227,545 

1892-95  |  18,105,539 

1865-95  1139,470,195]  1,970,104,324 


154,480,298 
223,239,378 
237,479,307 
218,106,685 
255,745,666 
300,270,412 
309,617,578 
271,165,000 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


13,782,919 
34,368,354 
27,795,734 
31,623,020 
31,900,168 


4,073,874 
5,062,300 
3,536,588 


154,480,298 
399,468,152 
393,254,133 
521,953,570 
500,948,171 


47,311,803 
60,212,177 
46,936,728 


11.21 
11.50| 
11.91 
13.97 


14.13 


11.21 
11.62 
14.15 


7.29 
9.25| 
10.70| 
13.30| 
15.58| 
16.69 
16.99 
14.98 


13.18 


11.61| 
11.891 


7.29 
9.83 
13.47 
16.50 
15.70 

5.3s'| 
10.551 
13.271 


11.02 
12.62| 
12.82| 
12.79| 
13.86| 
14.591 
14.11 
11.95 


I 

69 1 
89] 
101| 
126| 
148| 
158| 
161| 
142| 


13.18|  115| 


■I- 
11.02| 
12.62| 
12.91| 
14.50| 
12.86| 
 -I- 


•I- 
69 1 
931 
128| 
1561 
149| 


7.35| 
12.76 
9.40i 


51| 
100| 
102 1 
I 


86 
991 
101 
100 
109 
114 
111 
94 


103 


101 
114 
101 


58 1 
1001 
74 

I 


65 
100 
70 


Percentages  a  8.31 


1 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XV.  (e)— Continued. 
WISCONSIN. 


Years. 


1865-67  

1868-71  

1872-75  

ilo-'I:::  ::;::::::::r  ^tmm\ 


Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. . 


I 

7,546,49] 
12,371,464 
11,924,400 
12,651,4001 


1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. 


15,669,7611 
14,907,9401 
16,047,7971 

'  -I 


136,781,39,8 
222,928,383 
216,199,146 
207,950,238 
244,346,107 
294,762,480 
282,451,812 
276,791,183 


105,737,719|1,882,210,747 


1865-67  1  J'f 46,491 

1868-74   fKSVnS 

1875-81   22,242  ld7| 

ill-Is::   jg'g&gg 

1889-95   27,310,618 


136,781 
384,393, 
364,527 
505,654 
490,853 


30* 

7r»<; 

,200 
591 
712 


left*  ...     2,125,8661  36,911 

}§™   3,017,9001  55,207 

1896 .'   3,596,7871  55,580 


,16c 
,051 

5T;i 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur'ncy. 


18.13 
18.02 
18.13 
16.44 


17.80 


18.13 
18.10 
16.39 


Gold. 
(1) 


Percentages  a  6.37. 


11.78 
14.49 
16.28 
15.65 
16.71 
18.81 
18.95 
17.25 


16.63 


11.78 
15.31 
15.60 
18.46 
17.97 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 


17.36|  8.04 
18.29|  16.22 
 I  15.45 


Index  Numbers  to 


Column 
(1) 


Column 
(2) 


Average 

Six 
Ani'als. 


14.84 
17.56 
16.23  j 
15.311 
17.16| 
18.851 
17.081 
15.211 


I 

72 
90 
100 
96f 
103 
116 
117 
106 


16.63| 


102 


14.84 
16.90 
15.04 
18.67 
15.52 


9.30 
16.39 
12.71 


72 
94 
96 
114| 
113| 


91 
107 

98 
94 
105 
115 
105 
94 


101 


91 
103 

92 
114 

95 


50|  55 

100|  100 

95|  78 
I 


96 
107 
98 
98 
113 
113 
107 
101 

105 


96 
103 

96 
115 
103 


68 
100 

85 


MISSOURI. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865- 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


9,101,908! 
20,431,802| 
22,867,7001 
24,319,3001 
31,169,476 
33,600,251 
36,340,571 
35,455,5161 


143,420,722 
274,577,167 
262,635,720 
295,351,323 
415,370,778 
492,568, 09;<. 
491,767,024 
477,839,614 


95  |213,286,524|2,853,531,041 


9,101,9081 
37,944,102| 
44,135,2971 
58,369,99b| 
63,735,219 


2,809,734 
5,898,300 
7,504,547 


143,420,722 
476,974,374 
537,907,51b 
843,627,400 
851,601,027 


44,431,766 

66,549,24 

93,718,70'J 


15.76 
13.44 
11.49 
12.14! 


10.24 
10.801 
10.31| 
11.53 
13.33 
14.66 
13.53 
13.47 


11.22 
13.04 
11.25 
11.21| 
13.34 
14.93 
13.51 
11.801 


13.381  12.701 


15.76| 
12.57| 
12.19 


).24l 
10.63| 
11.60| 
14.45| 
13.36| 


12.70| 

 1- 


11.22| 
12.44| 
11.201 
14.67| 
12.40| 
■1- 


15.81| 
11.281 


7.32 
10.01 
12.49 


8.00| 
11.44| 
10.37! 


102 
108 
103 
115| 
133| 
146| 
135| 
134! 


127| 


102| 
106| 
116| 
144| 
136| 


113 
99 
99 1 
117 
122 
118 
103 


111 


109| 
99| 
128j 
1091 


73| 
100| 
124! 


70 1 
100| 

91! 


103 
115 
101 
106 
124 
130 
121 
117 

116 


103 
110 
105 
130 
118 


75 
100 
104 


Percentages  a  12.S 


PURCHASING  POWER  OP  GOLD. 
TABLE  £V.  (e).— Continued. 
IOWA. 
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Years. 

Number. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Aver/ 
I 

Cur'ncy. 

lGE  Val 
)OLIi  4.RS 

Gold. 
(1) 

DE  IN 

Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

Inde: 

Column 
(1) 

C  NUMBl 

Column 
(2) 

"RS  TO 

Average 

Six 
Ani'als. 

1865-67  

1868-71  

1872-75  

1876-79  

1880-83  

1884-87 

1888-91  

1892-95  

14,095,6381  242,587,013 
24,478,8071  376,756,787 
29,869,9001  404,238.681 
26,730,0001  407,002,099 
31,458,4901  577,528,899 
37,567,2351  742,208,903 
43,533,3881  759,319,588 
48,829,791!  790,135,002 

15  08 
15.39 
13.53 
15.23 

9  Sf 
12.37 
12.15 
14.50 
18.36 
±y.  tu 
17.44 
16.18 

12.74 
15.84 
15.04 
14.28 
17.07 
18.10 
16.46 
14.93 

1 

79|  89 
99|  110 
98 |  104 
116|  99 
147|  118 
158|  125 
140|  114 
130|  103 

96 
108 
103 
106 
126 
126 
119 
114 

1865-95  

256,563,249|4,269,836,972 
 !  1  



16.64 

15.83 

15.83|       127|  110 

113 

1865-67  

1868-74  

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889-95  

14,095,638|  212,587,013 
47,107,6071  674,913,254 
46,412,8901  744,151,866 
65,540,580|1,267,539,105 
83,406,534|1,370,645,734 

15.08 
14.34 
16.03 

9.80 
12.13 
15.26 
19.34 
16.43 

12.74 
15.22 
14.70 
18.03 
14.39 

79|  89 
98 |  105 
122 1  102 
155|  125 
132|  99 

96 
103 
108 
128 
116 

1865  

1873  

1896  

4,065,899|  66,572,496 
7.043,800|  98,965,439 
10,175,277]  145,286,24S 
1 

16.37 
14.05 

7.58 
12.46 
14.28 

9.20 
14.40 
12.56 

61|        641  75 
100|       100|  100 
114|        871  95 

1  1 

Percentages  a  15.44. 

MINNESOTA. 


1865-67  

1868-71  

1872-75  

1876-79  

1880-83  

1888-91  

1892-95  

1,481,455|  36,931,881 
2,894,452]  77,925,523 
3,939,560|  96,114,571 
5,065,900|  117,414.910 
6,243,311|  154,184,836 
7,469,692|  207,712,216 
9,204,3701  225,476,855 
11,263,8051  233,924,546 
 1  

24.93 
26.92 
24.40 
23.18 

16.20 
21.65 
21.91 
22.06 
24.70 
27.81 
24.50 
20.77 

21.50 
24.41 
22.70 
21.02 
24.26 
27.16 
24.13 
20.39 

1  1 

72]  91 
i        96 |  104 
97|  96 
98]  89 
110|  103 
124|  111 
110|  103 
92|  87 

1 

98 

|  103- 
1  96 
93 
110 
113 
104 
97 

1865-95  

47,562,545|1,149,685,338 

  i 

24.17 

23.25 

23.25|       104|        99 1  102 

1865-67  

1868-74  

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889-95  

1,481,455 
5,750,312 
9,020,066 
12,990.365 
18,320,347 

36,931,881 
148,671,479 
211,309,400 
350,061,133 
402,711,445 

24.93 
25.86 
23.43 

16.20 
21.88 
22.31 
26.95 
21.98 

21.50 
23.71 
21.28 
26.65 
21.69 

1  - 

72]  91 
97 1  101 
99|  90 
120|  113 
98|  92 



98 

100 
94 

113 
99 

1865  

1873  

1896  

412,041 
958,000 
2,788,812 

8,860,015 
24,263,260 
46,229,683 

 1 

21.53 
25.32 

9.971    13.021        45|        51  66 
22.47     23.56       100|       100  100 
16.58     16.121        72|        69  77 
I           I  1 

Percentages  a  2.85. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XV.  (e).— Continued. 
NEBRASKA. 


Years. 


Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Index  Numbers  to 


1865-67  

1808-71  

1872-75  

1876-79  

1880-83  

ilH-II" ::::: 19,101,644 

18§-95"!  1  20,208,424 


1865.95  !  73,330,965  1,319,798,546 


449,3291 
1,035,255 
1,304,300 
3,142^07 
10,250,231 
17,839,375 


11,423,877 
29,155,993 
32,107,349 
67,083,770 
184,288,046 
337,672,803 
332,063,996 
326,002,712 


1865-67   1  449,329| 

1875-81   7,47o,468| 

1882-88.   28,722,7751 

Sis.:::  1 34,662,4381 


1865   1  125,6231 

1873    328,7001 

1896.::  I  3,755,374j 


11,423,877 
53,250,478 
141,266,386 
536,891,038 
576,966,767 

3,216,321 
7,944,152 
55,381,819 


Percentages  a  4.40. 


KANSAS. 


1,286,1291 
3,315,3611 
5,657,3001 
7,180,6001 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75, 

1880-83": :::::: :::..  16,168,6991 

Is84_87   23,364,9001 

1888-91  ":::   26,372,2791 

is92-95:::   25,882,5201 


26,533,561 
79,272,374 
114,542,652 
133,396,820 
280,432,111 
456,570,412 
444,920,510 
439,844,162 


20.63 
23.91 
20.25 
18.58 


13.41 
19.22 
18.18 
17.69 
17.34| 
19.541 
16.87 
16.991 


14.61| 
19.131 
15.45| 
15.61| 
19.041 
21.95 
17.61 
15.25 


liei^rrTTr^T:  .1109,227,78811,975,512,602  _3^._^9 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95., 


1865. 
1873. 


1,286,129| 
7,669,3611 
15,083,8111 
39,086,3811 
46,102,1061 


26,533,561 
168,938,034 
260,647,438 
746,089,014 
773,304,555 


371,2851 
1,467,500| 
5,269,3231 
I 


7,324,665 
30,013,898 
80,049,272 


20.63 
18.12 
17.28 


13.41 
15.33 
16.45 
19.091 
16.77 


19.73| 
20.451 


9.13 
18.14 
15.19 


14.61 
17.26 
15.78 
21.08 
15.89 


10.05| 
16.08| 
12.99| 


741 
1061 
1001 
981 
96| 
108 
92 
92 


98 


74 
83 
91 
105 
92 


 1- 

50| 
1001 
841 


91 
118 

96 

97 
1221 
136 
110 

95 


111 


91 
107 

97 
131 

99 


62| 
1001 
81 


96 
114 
96 
97 
126 
126 
119 
114 


113 


96 
103 
108 
128 
116 


75 
100 
95 


Percentages 


6.56. 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
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TABLE  XV.  (f). 

Summaries  by  animals  showing  the  total  number  and  total  farm  values  in  cur- 
rency and  gold  of  the  horses,  mules,  milch  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  farms 
in  various  years  and  periods  of  years  in  the  ten  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together 
with  the  simple  average  values  in  gold  and  currency,  and  corrected  average  values  in 
gold,  and  index  numbers  for  the  average  values  calculated  in  various  ways. 

HORSES. 


Years. 


Total 
Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


1865-67 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 

1888-  91, 
1892-95 

1865-95 

1865-67 
1868-74 
1875-81 
1882-88 

1889-  95 

1865.... 
1873.... 
1896.... 


7,547,729| 
14.472,155| 
18,' 634,400 1 
20,552,8001 
22,260,5031 
24,394,8511 
27,265,525! 
33,411,9091 


599,861,757 
1,094,399,454 
1,241,576,495 
1,180,106,749 
1,363,750,582 
1,835,603,814 
2,017,197,883 
1,782,094,451 


168,539,872|ll,114,591,18o 

I 


7,547,7291  599,861,757 

28,315,3551  2,028,360,073 

36,408,3311  2,121,323,123 

42,109,8221  3,062,728,955 

54,158,6351  3,302,317,277 


2,342,702| 
4,626,100! 
7,621,8951 

I 


185,833.472 
315,568,848 
239,202,824 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 
(1) 


79.48 
75.62 
66.63 
57.42 


65.95 

79.48 
71.64 
58.26 


79.32 
68.21 


51.66 
60.80 
59.83 
54.66 
61.26 
75.24 
73.98 
53.34 


62.35 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Columns 


(1)  (2) 


Av'rge 

Ten 
States. 


OtJ  S3 

£  «>  s 
o  W  a. 


52.31 
61.24 
59.90 
54-83 
61.25 
75.37 
74.64 
54.29 


62. 


51.66 
60.54 
55.72 
72.73 
60.98 


52.31 
60.47 
55.49 
72.89 
C1.S8 


I 

85| 
100 

99 

90 
101 
124 
122 

88| 

103|     105|  105 


102 
100 

92 
102 
126 
1251 

911 


89 
104 

99 

93 
103 
126 
124 

90 


 1- 

85 1 

100| 
92 

120 

101 


36.73|  36.97 
60.501  59.861 
31.381  32.28| 
I  I 


Percentages  6,  10.12. 


61 
100| 
52| 


101 

93 
121 
103 


62 
100 

54! 


89 
102 

94 
121 
103 


62 
100 
53 


MULES. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 

1888-  91. 
1892-95. 

1865-95. 

1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 

1889-  95 

1865.... 
1873.... 
1896.... 


469,406| 
1,006,5911 
1,352,2601 
1,872,6001 
2,171,6191 
2,354,883| 
2,473,7541 
2,515,545| 


45,327,309 
86,450,853 
98,583,078 
113,813,170 
146,748,896 
192,230,916 
189,635,037 
140,665,153 


14,216,658|1,013,454,412 


469,406| 
1,970,0511 
3,336,2481 
4,069,8361 
4,371,1171 


45,327,309 
158,899,691 
206,618,781 
321,018,009 
281,590,622 


144.5801 
316,100| 
581,2581 
I 


14,818,023 
23,952,395 
19,567,955 


96.56| 
85.881 
72.90 
60.78 


71.29 


96.56 
80.66 
61.93 


102.49 
75.77 


62.76 

63.18 

93 

95| 

69.05 

70.12 

103 

1051 

65.47 

65.37 

97 

98 

57.86 

58.35 

86 

88 

67.58 

67.61 

101 

101 

81.63 

81.34 

121 

122 

76.66 

76.79 

114 

114 

55.92 


56.64 

83 

- 

85 

91 
103 
98 
88 
103 
123 
116 


67.88 

67.881 

101 

102| 
 1— 

103 

101 

62.76 

63.18 

93 

95| 

91 

94 

68.80 

68.461 

102 

103| 

101 

102 

59.19 

59.34! 

87 

90| 

94 

89 

78.88 

78.73| 

117 

118| 
97| 

 1__ 

119 

118 

64.42 

64.94| 

96 

99 

96 

47.451  48.181 
67.21|  66.991 
33.661  34.301 

71 
100 

50 

72| 
100| 
52| 

68 
100 
53 

71 
100 

50 

Percentages  6,  0. 
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COWS. 


Years. 


1865-67... 
1868-71... 
1872-75... 
1876-79... 
1880-83... 
1884-87... 

1888-  91... 
1892-95... 

1865-95... 

1865-67... 
1868-74... 
1875-81... 
1882-88... 

1889-  95... 

1865  

1873  

1896  


Total 
Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


8,715,235 
13,985,551 
16,597,100 
17,904,500 
20,926,3801 
25,254,0601 
28,431,3901 
30,506,0161 


315,582,267 
531,591,787 
484,725,522 
465,721,704 
574,177,205 
761,848,912 
643,648,370 
674,384,083 


162,320,232|4,451,679,850 
r  -j 


8,715,2351  315,582,267 
26,282,7511  900,203,531 
31,831,3311  820,583.18*1 
43,240,892|1,264,141,383 
52,250,023|1,151,169,489 


2,820,8911  85,407,510 
4,111,3001  122,128,579 
7,370,3421  178,475,467 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 
(1) 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 
(2) 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Columns 


(1)  (2) 


Percentages  6,  9.76. 


36.21 
38.01 
29.21 
26.01 


27.43 


Av'rge 
Ten 
States. 


all 

<2$ 


30.28 
29.76 


t 

23.541  23.10 

89 

1 

88 

85 

89 

30.56 

29.95 

116 

116 

114 

116 

26.23 

25.90 

99 

99 

96 

99 

24.76 

24.54 

94 

94 

92 

94 

27.44 

27.46 

104 

105 

103 

105 

30.17 

30.31 

114 

117 

115 

116 

22.64 

22.99 

86 

88 

86 

87 

22.11 

22.88 

84 

88 

85 

85 

25.67 

25.67 

97 

99 

96 

98 

23.54 

23.10 

89 

1  88 

85 

89 

29.20 

28.57 

110 

i     1101  109 

111 

24.42 

24.39 

93 

93 

92 

93 

29.23 

30.38 

1  111 

1  116 

112 

112 

22.03 

22.28 

83 

(  85 

84 

85 

14.021  13.83 



1  53 

|       531  51 

53 

26.40 

26.12 

1001  100 

|  100 

100 

24.22 

24.44 

92 

1  94 

1  ' 

92 

93 

OXEN. 


1S65-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79, 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 

1888-  91, 
1892-95 

1865-95. 

1865-67 
1868-74 
1875-81, 
1882-88 

1889-  95 

1865.... 
1873.... 
1896.... 


12,782 
16,943 
25,079 
27,834 
36,904 
45,055 
48,990 
53,315 


627 
711 
,800| 
707| 
023! 
817 1 1 
486| 
,0o8| 


315,172,440 
539,782,669 
567,345,510 
545,348,016 
838,059,300 
131,156,989 
933,128,018 
949,929,961 


269,906,234|5,819,922,903 

I 


12,782,6271  315,172,440 
38,632,016|  971,541,435 
50,666,893|1,016,267,728 
76,697,10311,871,771,729 
91,127,59511,645,169,571 


4,323,4841  96,934,189 
6,23d,200|  147.431,638 
11,534,579[  2257711,758 


24.66 
27.07 
22.62 
19.59 


21.56 


24.66 
25.15 
20.06 


22.42 
23.65 


16.03 
21.76 
20.31 
18.65 
22.71 
25.11 
19.05 
17.82 


15.74 
21.47 
19.94 
18.59 
22.83 
25.14 
19.24 
18.18 


20.451  20.45 
 ]  

16.031  15.74 
21.211  20.90 
19.09  19.31 
24.401  24.44 
18.05T  18.33 


10.38|  10.35 
21.15!  20.63 
19.571  19.64 


76 
103| 
96| 
881 
108| 
119| 
90 
84 


101 


76 
101 

90 
115 

85 


49 
100 

93 


76 
104 
97 
90 
111 
122 
93 
88 


76| 
101| 

94| 
118 


50 
100 

95 


78 
105 
97 
90 
110 
121 
95 
86 


99 


78 
102 

92 
118 

88 


51 
100 
94 


75 
103 
97 
90 
111 
122 
93 
87 


75 
102 

93 
118 


50 
100 
94 


Percentages  6,  16.21. 
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SHEEP. 


Years. 


Total 
Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 
(1) 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Columns 


(1) 


Avr'ge 

Ten 
States. 


£  a 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87., 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


58,532,424 
78,530,160 
62,868,000 
51,371,700 
53,214,306 
55,635,137 
47,375,341 
48,411,036 


1865-95   455,938,104  1,221,138,906 


1865-67  |  58,532,424 


234,645,842 
158,464,471 
167,926,301 
124,540,735 
146,849,012 
130,794,064 
128,577,531 
129,340,950 


1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865. 
1873. 


126,096,8601 
91,614,539| 
95,888,5811 
83,805,7001 


234,645,842 
286,483,74^ 
231,043,403 
239,913,299 
229,052,614 


16,715,654|  87,416,642 

lb, 034, 600 1  45,124,703 

8,664,2871  17,480,091 
I 


4.01 
2.02 
2.67 
2.42 


2.68 


4.01| 
2.27| 
2.52 


5.23 
2.81 


2.61 
1.62 
2.40 
2.31 
2.76| 
2.35 
2.71 
2.67 


2.61 
1.921 
2.41 
2.50 
2.73 


2.42 
2.49 
2.02 


2.60 
1.65 
2.41 
2.32 
2.79 
2.40 
2.75 
2.70 


105| 


93 
1111 

94 1 
109| 
107| 


2.38|  2.3o 


f  961 


2.60| 
1.94| 
2.41 
2.54 
2.75 


2.40 
2.52 
2.03 


105| 
77 1 
961 
100 
110 


97 
100 
81 


103 
65 
.  96 
92 
1111 
961 
109| 
107| 
 1- 


94 


105 
71 

94 
93 
108 
94 
104 
108 


94! 


103 1  105 

771  80 

95|  95 

100|  98 

109|  107 
-I 


95|  99 

100|  100 

801  85 
1 


103 
65 
96 
92 

110 
94 

109 

106 


95 


103 
77 
92 
99 

109 


95 
100 
80 


Percentages  6,  27.37. 


SWINE. 


1865-67  

1880-83  

29,807,355 
49,113,640 
64,038,800 
58,630,400 
82,635,511 
97,503,083 
111,337,689 
101,473,667 

207,545,840 

820,864,706 
303,941,094 
336,163,390 
522,655,384 
520,013,349 
616,635,368 
645,507,246 

6.96 
6.53 
4.75 
5.73 

4.52 
5.25 
4.26 
5.46 
6.32 
5.33 
5.54 
6.36 

4.55 
5.33 
4.25 
5.40 
6.32 
5.23 
5.57 
6.31 

127 
147 
119 
153 
177 
150 
155 
178 

125 
145 
116 
147 
172 
143 
152 
170 

151 

122 
142 
112 
140 
169 
142 
147 
167 

126 
149 
119 
153 
171 
143 
149 
169 

1892-95  

1865-95  

594,540,145 

3,473,326,377 

5.84 

5.541  5.54 

155 

147 

150 

1868-74  

1882-88  

1889-95  

29,807,355 
98,669,740 
106,299,829 
170,333,889 
189,429,332 

207,545,840 
540,467,117 
592,025,863 
1,006,200,206 
1,127,087,351 

6.96 
5.48 
5.57 

4.52 
4.64 
5.31 
5.91 
5.95 

4.55)  l'2? 
4.68  130 
5.28|  148 
5.91]  166 
5.94  167 
i 

125]  122 
128|  125 
144|  137 
161 1  157 
162 1  155 
i 

126 
131 
146 
159 
159 

1873  

1896  

9,175,790 
17,131,400 
19,678,667 

70,330,242 
69,117,937 
98,440,161 

7.66 
4.03 

3.55 
3.57 
5.00 

3.521      99|       96|  90 
3.67|     1001     100|  100 
4.96|     140|     135|  134 

99 
100 
134 

Percentages  6,  35.70. 
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TABLE  XV.  (g). 

A  summary  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1865  to  1896, 
inclusive,  of  the  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  farms 
of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the  same 
in  currency,  and  the  simple  and  corrected  average  values  in  gold  and  cur- 
rency, and  index  numbers  calculated  by  different  methods. 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


Total 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

Total 
Number. 

Value 

in 
Dollars, 

Cur- 

Gold. 

Cor- 
rected 

To  Column 

Av'rge 
Six 

According 
to  Relative 
Importance. 

Currency. 

rency  . 

00 

Gold. 

Ani- 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

mals. 

<»  ] 

(2) 

1865-67. . . . 
1867-71. . . . 
1872-75. . . . 
1876-79...  . 
1880-83. . . . 
1884-87..  .. 
1888-91. . . . 
1892-95. . .  . 

117,854,776 
177,051,813 
188,570,360 
178,166,707 
218,112,342 
250,197,831 
265,874,185 
269,633,231 

1,718,135,455 
2,731,553,940 
2,864,098,000 
2,765,693,764 
3,592,240,379 
4,571,648,044 
4,528,822,207 
4,321,921,844 

14.58 
15.43 
15.19 
15.52 

9.48 
12.40 
13.64 
14.79 
16.47 

12.96 
15.55 
14.56 
14.02 
16.26 

72 
94 
103 
112 
124 

89 
107 
100 

96 
112 

112 
107 
99 
100 
116 

89 
104 
100 

96 
112 

95 
112 
104 
107 
126 

18.27 

17.90 

138 

123 

120 

124 

127 

17.03 

16.31 

129 

112 

115 

111 

115 

16.03 

14.17 

121 

98 

104 

96 

111 

1865-95. . .  . 

1,665,461,245 

27,094,113,633 

16.27 

15.33 

15.33 

116 

106 

107 

106 

114 

1865-67. . . . 
1868-74. . .  . 
1875-81. . . . 
1882-88. . . . 
1889-95. . . . 

117,854,776 
319,966,773 
320,157,171 
432.340,123 
475,142,402 

1,718,135,455 
4,885,955,595 
4,987,862,078 
7,765,773,581 
7,736,386,924 

14.58 
15.27 
15.58 

9.48 
12.98 
14.87 
17.97 
16.28 

12.96 
15.08 
14.17 
17.79 
14.82 

72 
98 
112 
136 
123 

89 
104 

98 
122 
102 

112 
103 
101 
124 
106 

89 
103 

95 
122 
101 

95 
109 
107 
130 
112 

1865  

35,523,104 
48,452,700 

55,451,028 

540,740,114 
723,324,100 
778,872,256 

i 

15.22 

7.05 

9.11 

53 

63 

70 

64 

68 

14.93 


13.24 

14.52 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1896     .  . 

14.04 

11.48 

106 

76 

85 

* 

90 

1 

(1)  With  numbers  and  values  of  live  stock  as  reported  by  Agricultural  Department. 

(2)  With  numbers  and  values  in  reduced  proportions  as  explained  in  report. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  SEVEN  SELECTED  STATES. 


FARM  VALUES  OP  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS  IN  THE  SEVEN  STATES. 

The  gold  farm  value  of  horses,  when  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween 1865  to  1867  and  1892  to  1895,  increased  in  New  York  $24.33 
per  head,  in  Pennsylvania  $8.99,  in  Kentucky  $11.05,  in  Virginia 
$6.86,  in  Georgia  $6.19,  in  Texas  $2.17,  and  in  California  $0.63. 
Here  is  an  advance  for  all  the  states.  If  comparisons  are  made 
between  the  average  farm  values  of  Jan.  1,  1896,  there  would  be 
found  a  decline  in  all  of  these  states  about  equal  to  the  advance 
noted  above  for  the  four-year  period  ending  with  1894.  The  differ- 
ent results  obtained  by  the  two  comparisons  calls  attention  to  the 
special  decline  in  horseflesh  which  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the 
United  States,  due  to  the  great  use  of  the  bicycle  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  power  upon  street  railways.  The  effects  of 
these  two  causes  are  heightened  by  the  results  of  the  panic  of  1893, 
depressing  the  prices  of  all  products  of  the  farm. 

The  price  movement  for  mules  is  substantially  the  same  as  for 
horses.  There  was  an  advance,  when  comparing  gold  average 
farm  prices  in  1865  to  1867  with  1892  to  1895,  in  all  the  states  ex- 
cepting Kentucky  and  California.  There  was  a  fall  for  all  the 
states,  when  comparisons  are  made  with  the  prices  of  January, 
1896. 

The  average  farm  gold  values  for  milch  cows,  when  comparing 
1865  to  1867  with  1892  to  1896,  advanced  in  Georgia  and  Texas, 
and  declined  somewhat  in  the  other  states.  In  all  states  the  aver- 
age values,  Jan.  1,  1896,  were  lower  than  for  the  four  years,  1892 
to  1895. 

For  oxen  and  other  cattle,  when  comparisons  are  made  between 
1865  to  1867  and  1892  'to  1895,  there  was  an  advance  in  New  York, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Texas,  and  a  decline  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Kentucky.    No  data  for  similar  comparisons  exist  for  Califor- 
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nia,  Values  Jan.  1,  1896,  were  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Texas 
greater  than  the  averages  for  the  four  years  ending  with  January, 
1895.    The  other  four  states  showed  a  decline. 

In  the  seven  states  as  in  the  ten  the  average  gold  values  were 
much  higher  in  1865  to  1867  than  for  the  four  or  seven  years  next 
succeeding.  In  most  states  the  prices  for  1892  to  1895  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  from  1865  to  1867,  and  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  four  years,  1868  to  1871. 

The  price  of  swine,  when  comparisons  are  made  between  1865 
to  1867  and  1892  to  1895,  advanced  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Texas.  They  declined  in  New  York  from 
$8.76  to  $8.26  per  head.  No  data  for  a  similar  comparison  are  avail- 
able for  California.  The  price  on  Jan.  1,  1896,  was  in  all  the  states 
lower  than  for  the  four-year  period  ending  with  Jan.  1,  1895.  Swine 
thus  recorded  in  the  most  marked  degree  the  general  upward  trend 
of  farm  values  from  1865  to  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  decline  that 
has  followed  that  panic.  The  hog  and  Corn  are  the  two  best 
barometers  of  farm  prosperity,  measuring  the  advance  to  1893  and 
the  extent  of  the  fall  since  that  time. 

AVERAGE  OP  ALL  ANIMALS  IN  SEVEN  STATES. 

i 

The  following  exhibit  by  seven-year  periods  shows  the  price 
movement  for  the  corrected  average  values  of  all  live  stock  in  the 
seven  states  from  1865  to  1895: 


Years. 

Corrected  Gold  Farm  Values  for  all  Live  Stock. 

New  York. 

Pen's'lvania 

Kentucky. 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Texas. 

California. 

$19.55 
25.17 
21.70 
25.18 
21.89 

$17.84 
22.86 
19.71 
23.34 
19.78 

$12.76 
13.80 
12.00 
15.30 
13.46 

$13.02 
15.49 
13.88 
17.38 
15.67 

$10.28 
12.57 
10.51 
12.19 
11.85 

$5.22 
6.38 
7.71 

10.67 
8.15 

1865-67  

1868-74  

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889-95  

18.90 
6.99 
8.79 
7.40 

For  all  the  states  with  data  given  in  1865  to  1867  there  existed 
a  general  average  of  price  from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent  lower  than  for 
the  seven  years  ending  with  Jan.  1,  1895.  Here  is  an  advance, 
though  not  a  regular  one,  in  every  state.  Farm  values  rose  until 
the  middle  of  the  period  1882  to  1888,  and  thereafter  declined. 
The  factors  raising  the  selling  value  of  all  farm  crops  from  1879 
to  1882;  and  a  little  later  advanced  the  average  price  of  all  live 
stock  in  the  same  years.  The  cessation  of  the  forces  producing 
high  prices  led  to  a  subsequent  price  decline  for  all  live  stock,  a 
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decline  specially  heightened  by  the  effect  of  electric  railways  and 
bicycles  upon  the  selling  price  of  horses  and  mules. 

AVERAGE  FARM  VALUES  FOR  SEVEN  STATES  BY  ANIMALS. 

In  "the  preceding  paragraph  was  given  a  resume  of  the  price 
movement  for  live  stock  in  seven  states  by  states.  A  similar  re- 
sume by  animals  presents  the  same  story  of  a  price  advance,  only 
in  another  way.    It  is  as  follows : 


Years. 

Corrected  Average  Gold  Farm  Values  for 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Cows. 

Oxen. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1865-67  

$43.20 

$59.68 

$27.73 

$11.40 

$2.73 

$4.31 

1868-74  

62.05 

73.93 

30.48 

14.11 

2.26 

4.28 

1875-81  

54.34 

60.78 

25.21 

13.99 

2.30 

4.59 

1882-88  

68.93 

75.83 

28.76 

18.67 

2.38 

5.04 

1889-95  

61.36 

69.04 

23.45 

13.82 

2.33 

4.84 

Here  is  a  gain  from  the  first  to  the  last  period  for  all  excepting 
cows  and  sheep.  Sheep  show  an  advance  from  the  second  to  the 
last  period,  and  the  cows  alone  show  a  continuous  decline.  All 
animals  with  the  exception  of  oxen  show  a  great  decrease  when 
prices  for  Jan.  1,  1896,  are  compared  with  the  average  for  the  four 
or  seven  years  ending  with  Jan.  1,  1895. 

FARM  VALUES   ACCORDING   TO   RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE. 

The  index  numbers  according  to  relative  importance  show  for 
the  several  kinds  of  live  stock  about  the  same  price  movement  as 
that  recorded  by  the  corrected  average  value  or  their  index  num- 
bers. 

SUMMARY  FOR  ALL  LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  SEVEN  STATES. 

Table  (g)  for  the  seven  states  shows  by  its  simple  and  corrected 
average  values  and  its  index  numbers  calculated  according  to  rela- 
tive importance  a  gain  in  average  farm  values  when  comparing 
the  earlier  and  later  seven  and  four-year  periods.  The  following 
summary  shows  the  gain  for  simple  average  and  corrected  average 
gold  farm  values  for  seven-year  periods: 
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Years. 

Average  Gold  Farm  Values. 

Simple  Averages. 

_  .  ■■  ■■■ 

$11.63 
14.34 
12.52 
14.24 
13.77 

$11.48 
13.82 
12.54 
15.36 
13.04 

Here  is  a  gain  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  period  of  from  eleven 
to  eighteen  per  cent,  according  to  which  set  of  averages  are  used 
to  measure  the  price  advance. 

The  index  numbers  calculated  according  to  relative  importance 
show  an  advance  in  average  value  a  little  less  than  those  calcu- 
lated for  simple  or  corrected  average  values.  They  record  for  live 
stock  a  marked  advance  in  the  seven  selected  states,  while  the  same 
index  numbers  for  the  nine  crops  for  the  same  states  record  a 
slight  price  decline.  The  index  numbers  according  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  nine  crops  and  the  live  stock  in  the  seven  states 
are  as  follows: 


Index  Numbers  According  to  Relative  Importance. 

Years. 

All  Live  Stock. 

Nine  Crops. 

1 

2 

79 

85 

93 
103 

97 
119 
103 

101 

101 

86 

90 

86 

112 

78 

96 

In  the  foregoing  summary  the  index  numbers  for  live  stock  are 
calculated,  those  under  (1),  by  including  the  full  value  of  all  live 
stock  as  given  in  Tables  (a)  to  (f).  Those  numbers  under  (e)  are 
calculated  by  combining  the  figures  for  the  various  animals  in  the 
reduced  proportions  explained  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
These  figures  show  considerable  variation  from  those  for  crops. 
The  reason  of  this  variation  is  easy  to  find.  Live  stock  interests 
as  a  whole  have  in  the  seaboard  states  suffered  far  less  fronr  com- 
petition than  have  such  staples  as  wheat.  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania by  their  great  live  stock  interests  have  been  protected 
in  part  from  the  losses  from  Western  competition  that  have  come 
in  thirty  years  through  cheapening  freight  rates.  This  has  led 
those  states  to  increase  their  relative  production  of  hay  with  its 
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advancing  value,  and  to  decrease  their  output  of  wheat  and  similar 
crops  with  selling  prices.  Hence  the  smaller  relative  loss  shown 
by  these  states  in  the  nine  crops  than  that  exhibited  by  the  figures 
for  Georgia.  The  protection  from  loss  to  seaboard  states  from 
Western  competition  must  come,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,, 
by  an  increase  in  such  farm  products  as  have  not  been  but  slightly 
affected  in  farm  values  by  changing  railway  rates.  The  losses 
from  falling  rates  in  the  seaboard  and  gulf  states  will  go  on  with 
more  crushing  force  with  increasing  railway  competition  for  all 
farmers  who  persist  in  the  old  system  of  crops,  and  continue  to 
seek  a  living  by  increasing  their  output  of  a  crop  like  cotton, 
already  produced  in  excess  of  the  world's  demands  for  the  same. 

The  increase  in  average  live  stock  values  in  the  seven  states 
has  given  to  the  owners  a  small  share  in  the  benefits  of  recent  eco- 
nomic changes  in  farming.  That  is  the  only  relief  found  to  the 
dark  picture  of  farm  prosperity  on  the  American  seaboard.  Bright 
lines  can  come  to  the  farmer  only  by  raising  more  hogs  and  hom- 
iny, and  less  wheat  and  cotton;  in  a  word,  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  diversified  husbandry  suited  to  the  modern  con- 
dition created  by  cheap  railroad  rates  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  the  sea  coast. 
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TABLE  XVI.  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  18G5  to 
1896,  inclusive,  of  the  total  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  the  farms  of- 
the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency 
and  their  average  value  in  currency  and  gold. 

NEW  YORK. 


Yeaks. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  In 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Geld. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1865-67. . 
1868-71.. 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. . 
1892-95. . 

1,454,898 
2,158,421 
2,643,700 
3,160,600 
3,045,878 
2,572,642 
2,668,979 
.|  999,65 

1 

114,876,2331  78.96 
218,116,458|101.05 
255,462,6171  96.63 
256,955,6631  81.30 

238.984,1301  

249,191,982!  

255,138,5511  

5|  60,945,0271  

51.32 
81.24 
86.77 
77.40 
78.46 
96.86 
95.59 
|60.97 

5,949 
29,641 
75,600 
61,300 
33,528 
20,454 
21,074 
19,639 

617,279 
3,720,210 
9,228,525 
5,590,997 
3,069,041 
2,255,340 
2,145,935 
1,645,255 

103.76 
125.51 
122.07 
91.21 

1  







67.44 
100.91 
109.62 

86.83 

91.54 
110.26 
101.83 

83.77 

1865  95. . 

20,432,546|1,795,324,565|  87.87 

83.04 

267,185!        28,272,5821  105.82 

'  99.47 

1865-67. . 
1868-74. . 
1875-81.. 
1882-88. . 
1889-95. . 

1,454,898 
4,136,321 
5,633,189 
4,485,749 
4,722,389 

114,876,2331  78.96 
413,776,9191100.04 
452,299,7141  80.29 

417,999,6081  

396,372,0911  

51.32 
84.63 
76.44 
93.18 
83.93 

5,9491            617,2791  103.76 
86,741         10,821,9751  124.76 
103,164          9,800,483  |  95.00 
35,828  3,794,021|  

i  — ■  1  

^  67.44 
|  105.55 

90.44 
105.90 

91.23 

1865  

408,763 
659,300 
654,045 

I 

35,089,16C 
67,630,994 
31,246,088 

1 

|  85.84 
1102.58 

39.74 
90.99 
47.77 

1,732 
19,100 
4,674 

180,520 
2,484,146 
277,737 

|  104.22 
|  130.06 

1  48.25 
115.36, 
59.42 

1896  

1  

1 

1 

Percentages  a  22.26,  b  11.09.  Percentages  a  1.89, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. . 
1892-95. . 

1,183,466 
1,855,355 
2,222,900 
2,405,000 
2,287,635 
2,293,415 
2,373,340 
2,555,719 

1 

$108,219,1811  91.44 
192,831,3111103.93 
218,196,0261  98.16 
179,840,7341  74.78 

173,020,421!  

219,239,0801  

221,790,6371  

174,894,3371  

59.44 
83.56 
88.15 
71.19 
75.63 
95.60 
93.45 
68.43 

1 

39,011 
76,851 
100,300 
102,900 
93,349' 
95,095 
96,449 
131,666 

$4,308,626!  110.45 
9,840,6311  128.05 

12,619,673!  125.82 
9,107,4971  88.51 

10,529,1291  

71.79 
102.95 
112.99 

84.26 

90.57 
110.72 
107.08 

83.56 

1865-95. . 

17,176,830 

 1  

1,488,031,7271  86.63 

80.43 

735,621 

76,190,7061  103.57 
 1  

1  96.55 

1865-67. . 
1868-74. . 
1875-81. . 
1882-88. . 
1889-95. . 

1,183,466 
3,504,555 
4,183,100 
3,971,622 
4,334,087 

 1  

108,219,1811  91.44 
357,237,2251101.94 
317,890,6701  75.99 
363,756,7801  

59.44 
86.24 
72.34 
91.59 
78.66 

39,011 
151,551 
175,653 
165,434 
203,972 

4,308,6261  110.45 
19,442,320|  128.29 
16,148,2391  91.93 
17,601,518|  

"  71.79 
108.53 
87.52 
106.40 
91.63 

1865  

1896  

382,288 
546,100 
607,516 

I 

...  1  

32,931,673]  86.14 
55,953,406|102.46 

28,629,6291  

1 

39.88 
90.88 
47.13 

10,486 
24,900 
36,509 

1,175,9731  112.14 
3,195,1681  128.32 

1 

'  51.92 
113.82 
60.72 

! 

Percentages  a  18.71,  b  11.11. 


Percentages  a  5.21,  b  0.47. 
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Years. 


1865-67. . . 
1868-71. .  . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. . . 
1880-83. . . 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. . . 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


Number. 


Horses. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


642,047 
1,084,492 
1,375,700 
1,499,200 
1,539,725 
1,511,804 
1,574,341 
1,683,294 


1865-95...  10,910,603 


48,414,768 
80,415,441 
89,599,103 
75,840,551 
85,979,718 
103,484,958 
114,278,718 
98,293,624 


642,047 
2,109,492 
2,650,676 
2,641,486 
2,866,902 


696,306,881  63.82  60.07 
-I  -I 


Average 
Value. 


Cur- 
rency 


Gold, 


I 

75.41|49.02 
74.15159.62 
&5.13I58.49 


50.59 


48.16 
55.84 
68.45 
72.59 
58.39 


Number. 


48,414, 
149,081, 
136,043. 
178,444, 
184,322, 


768 
261 
728 
784 
340 


75.41 
70.67 
51.32 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


209,136 
343,900 
417,582 


15,841, 
23,343, 
14,521, 


009 
932 
752 


49.02 
59.79 
48.86 
67.55 
64.29 


75.74135.07 
67.88160.21 

 |34.78 

I  I 


Percentages  a  11.88,  b  8.85. 


191,206 
293,905 
332,800 
404,200 
427,081 
476,974 
625.247 
597,256 


3,348,669 


Mules. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


191,206 
545,705 
682,344! 
869,1961 
1,060,2181 
 .  1. 


71, 702  f 
84,500| 
131,297| 


19,032,890 
25,066,573 
24,086,626 
20,202,160 
26,958,405  .... 
35,406,251|... 
45,892,652|..., 
34,651,821|... 


Average  Value. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


99.54 

64.70 

85.29 

68.57 

72.38 

65.00 

49.98 

47.58 

63.12 

74.23 

73.40 

58.02 

231,297,378 


19,032,890 
44,137,67 
35,920,745 
63,341,609] 
68,864, 455|.. . 


7,187,561|  100.241' 
6,589,3101  77.981 
4,740,1S4|  


46.41 
69.17 
36.10 


Percentages  a  23.75,  b  2.72. 


VIRGINIA. 


1865-67. . . 
1868-71. . . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. . . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91. .  . 
1892-95. . . 

172,547 
765,109 
749,800 
806,900 
883,197 
927,601 
993,363 
2,727,428 
...  .. 

1 

|  $12,565,008 
63,676,120 
57,681.774 
50,181,945 
54.765,172 
66,424,547 
70,699,926 
206,598,931 



72.82l54.ll 

83.23166.92 
76.93 1 69.08 
62.19j59.20 

 |62.01 

 |71.61 

 171.17 

 175.75 

28,710 
118,644 
118,200 
121,400 
129,848 
138,058 
144,336 
152,774 

$2,494,576 
|  12,685,878 
12,429,994 
9,215,996 
10,102,847 
12,058,634 
12,645,692 
11,429,118 

86.S9 
|  106.92 
105.16 
75.91 



64.56 
|  85.96 
94.43 
72.27 
77.81 
87.34 
87.61 
74.81 

1865-95. . . 

6,298,172|  436,939,519 
..  i  

69. 38 165.66 

951,9701        83,062,7351  87.25 

'  82.19 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95. .  . 

172,547 
1,323,809 
1,438,703 
1,613,414 
1,749,699 

12,565,008 
107,556,652 

89,654,158 
112,768,384 
114,395,317 

72.82 
81.25 
62.32 

54.11 
68.74 
59.33 
69.89 
65.38 

28,710 
207,044 
213,112 
241,720 
261,384 

2,494,5761  86.89 
22,219,014|  107.31 
16,413,4221  77.02 

20,982,0431  

20,953,6801  

'  64.56 
90.78 
73.32 
86.80 
80.16. 

1865  

i 

—  



L  

1896  J 

185,600 
246,046 

15,139,392181.57 
9,808,229! 

72.35 
39.86 

29,400 
38,248 

3,213,420 
2,134,133 

109.30 

96.95 
55.80 

1 

Percentages  a  6.86,  b  9.87.  Percentages  a  6.75,  b  1.49. 

GEORGIA. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. , 
1872-75. , 
1876-79. , 
1880-83. , 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. , 
1892-95. . 


1865-95. 


71,924 
368.757 
465,600 
474,100 
439,205 
423,207 
450,110 
422,272 


3,115,175 


$6,338 
39,004, 
45,172 
33,686, 
31,521, 
34,873. 
37,734, 
30,258, 


0221  88 
9081105 
409 1  97 
956|  71 
4861.... 
7361...  . 
058|.... 
274|..., 
I 


258,589,8491  83.01  78.44 


65.47 
85.04 
87.12 
67.64 
71.77 
82.40 
83.83 
71.66 


63,065| 

308,5581 
368,000 
385,800 
463,388 
574,059 
615,258 
637,708 


3,415,836 


$6,619,5951    104.96  77 


40,169,167 
43,341L801 
30,963,604 
40,206,147| 
55,106,150| 

59,546,922|  

54,338,7961  


330,292,182 


130.18 
117.78 
80.26 


.69! 


104.66 
105.77 
76.41 
86.77 
95.99 
96.78 
85.21 

91.09 
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TABLE  XVI.  (a).— Continued. 
GEORGIA—  Continued. 


Years. 


Horses. 


Number. 


1865-67. , 
1868-74. , 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


Average 
Value. 


Cur- 
rency, 


Gold 


Mules. 


Number. 


71,924 
717,157 
832,084 
731,688 
762,322 


I  I 

6,338,0221  88.12165.47 
73,528,525|102.53|86.74 
61,145,2841  73.48|69.95 


58,789,1851. 
58,788,8331. 


80.35 
77.12 


63,065 
584,858 
674,882 
989,719 
1,103,312 


Value  in 
Currency, 


Average  Value. 


Cur'ncy 


6,619,595! 
73.546,846| 
57,382,197| 
93,265,2431. 
99,478,301|. 


104.96 
125.75 
85.03 


Gold. 


77.99 
106.38 
80.95 
94.24 
90.16 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


117,300 
109,185 


12,293,0401104.80 
5,775,859|.... 


92.96 
52.90 


92,7001 
166,0401 


11,734,8931 
11,207,968|. 

I 


126.59 


Percentages  a  3.40,  b  3.64. 


Percentages  a  24.22,  b  3.99. 


112.29 
67.50 


TEXAS. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75.. 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. . 
1892-95. . 


269,680| 
1,793,0241 
2,731,700| 
3,199,200| 
3,684,959 
3,860,257 
5,412,399 
4,835,742 


1865-95..  .1  25,786,9611 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


269,680 
3,804,724 
5,885,556 
6,804,663 
9,022,338 


$9,094,825133.72 


59,673,364 
96,572,446 
89,773,352 
111,126,301 
141,905,474 
176,229,328 
131,615,566 


33.28 
35.35 
28.06 


-1" 


25.05 
26.76 
31.74 
26.71 
30.16 
36.76 
32.56 
27.22 


815,990,656^1.64|29.93 
I  1 


9,094,825|33.72 
132,788,210134.90 
161,427,880(27.43 

242,949,9821  

269,729,759|  


25.05 
29.53 
26.11 
35.70 
29.90 


66,183 
297,061 
378,500 
563,800 
676,056 
674,715 
830,878 
987,283 


4,474,476 


66,183 
573,961 
1,058,860 
1,150,799 
1,624,673 


$3,268,241| 

14,523,5731 

19,775,743| 

25,908,5771 

31,841,752|. 

37,494,489|. 

44,542,140|. 

44,726,392|. 


3,268,241 
29,494,652 
47,746,545 
62,335,191 
79,236,278 


49.38 
48.89 
52.25 
45.95 


222,080,9071  49.63 


49.38 
51.39 
45.09 


36.69 
39.31 
46.92 
43.74 
47.10 
55.57 
53.61 
45.30 


47.25 


36.69 
43.48 
42.93 
54.17. 
48.77 


1865... 

1873  1  672,3001 

1896  1  1,183,777| 

I  I 


25,150,743137.41 
24,528,6831  


33*18 
20.72 


92,200 
264,069 


5,209,300 
9,125,296 


56.50! 


Percentages  a  28.09,  b  7.57. 


Percentages  a  31.72,  b  1.31. 


51.00 
34.56 


CALIFORNIA. 


1868-71. .  .  | 
1872-75. .  . j 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. . .  1 
1884-87. . . 
1888-91. . . 
1892-95. . . 

669,434 
915,300 
1,004,900 
1,035,644 
1,083,280 
1,408,409 
1,961,155 

1865-95. . . 

8,078,122 

1868-74. . . 
1875-81. . . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

1,354,634 
1,789,990 
1,870,938 
3,062,560 

|  

1873  ,  .  ,  ,  1  250,000 
1896        ,  |  482,818| 

$30,926,126 
40,486,754 
42,533,972 
49,865,988 
67,861,352 
95,582,077 
93,799,941 


421,056,210 


46.20 
44.23 
42.33 
48.15 
62.64 
67.87 
47.83 


75,6491 
91,700| 
97,0001 
110,3761 
129,151 
166,051| 
240,671! 


$5,196,982 
6,010,168 
6,747,515 
7,638,338 
10,532,300 
13,531,179 
14,622,618 


52.12 


68.70 
65.54 
69.56 
69.20 
81.55 
81.49 
60.76 


910,5981        64,279,1001  |  70.59 


61,838,419 
77,413,583 
114,219,445 
167,584,763 


45.65 
43.25 
. .  61.05 
 |54.72 

f— 


144,149 
171,6001 
226,9511 
367,8981 


9,664,582 
11,793,764 
17,968,346 
24,852,408 


67.05 
68.73 
79.17 
67.55 


11,037,500|  |44.15 

13,114,254|  127.16 


367,800| 
59,2511 
I 


34,202,7371. 
2,074,7891. 

I 


Percentages  a  8.80,  b  4.22. 


Percentages  a  6.46,  b  0.48. 


92.91 
35.02 
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TABLE  XVI.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865 
to  1896,  inclusive,  of  the  total  number  of  milch  cows  and  oxen  on  the  farms 
of  the  seven  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in' currency 
and  their  average  value  in  currency  and  gold. 


NEW  YORK. 


Years. 

Milch  Cows. 

Oxen  and  Other  Cattle. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1865-67. . . 
1868-71..  . 
1872-75. .  . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. .  . 
1884-87. .  . 
1888-91..  . 
1S92-95. .  . 

'  3,782,094 
5,724,684 
5,742,200 
5,872,800 
5,811,290 
6,057,523 
6,181,648 
6,269,701 

1 

$198,084,364 
299,700,449 
203,313,556 
188,706,456 
182,084,146 
197,252,764 
178,426,724 
165,999,585 

1 

52.37 
52.35 
35.41 
32.13 

34.04 
42.09 
31.80 
30.59 
31.33 
32.56 
28.86 
26.48 

2,193,764 
2,903,698 
2,756,200 
2,712,000 
3,095,962 
3,491,356 
3,261,013 
2,921,702 

$82,318,444|  37.52 
126,732,423]  43.65 
90,302,4001  32.76 
79,558,864|  29.34 

88,912,168|  

121,009,9041  

96,635,9081  

75,286,4571  

24.39 
35.09 
29.42 
27.93 
28.72 
34.66 
29.63 
25.77 

1865-95. . . 

45,441,940|  1,613,568,044|35.51 132.03 
 I-  -     -    . .       i.  i 

23,335,695|       760,756,-568!  32.60 

30.97 

1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81. . . 
1882-8S. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 


3,782,094|  198,084,364152.37 
9,999,884|  448,001,505144.80 
10,203,2001  328,493,280131.71 
10,545,466|  346,534,2031 
10,911,296|  297,454,692|  

34.04 
37.90 
30.19 
32.86 
27.26 

2,193,7641        82,318,4441  37.52 
4,989,998|       194,271,621 1  38.93 
4,699,0421       134,853,534|  28.70 

6,121,304  |  204,555,2071  

5,331,587|       144,757,762|   | 

24.39 
32.93 
27.32 
33.42 
27.15 

1865  

1873  

1896 

1,220,200 
1,439,400 
1,445,232 

54,067,062 144.31 120. 52 
48,939,600  34.00  30.16 
35,119,138|  24.30 

1  ! 

726,4121        24,082,276]  33.15i 
704,800]        23,998,4401  34.05, 

597,428]  13,813,4911  

1  1 

15.35 
30.20 
23.12 

Percentages  a  37.08,  b  24.66.  Percentages  a  10.03,  to  12.66. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1,968,156| 
2,841,770| 
3,227,000| 
3,347,5001 
3,390,471| 
3,590,821| 
3,717,299| 
3,744,287| 


$90,789,619 
131,884,92s 
115,551,220 
103,022,930 
101,555,535 
116,410,913 
103,065,936] 


46.13129.98 
46.41137.31 
35.81(32.16 
30.78129.30 
129.95 
[32.42 
127.73 


94,645,207|.. 


125.28 


1865-95. 

1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 

18G5...  . 
1873...  . 
1S96...  . 


25,827,254|  856,926,288|33.18|30.30 

1,968,1561 
5,239,970| 
5,841,3331 
6,245,630! 
6,532,165| 


655,397| 
790,700| 
947,766| 

I 


90, 789, 019  ]  46. 13  j  29. 98 
218,080,052|41.62I35.21 
176,420,906]30.20]28.75 

20O,504,579|  |32.10 

171,131,132|  ]26.20 

25,704,470|39.22|18.16 
28,282,850|35.50]31.49 

22,954,893|  !24.22 

I  I 


Percentages  a  21.07,  b  16.71. 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 33 


2,080,053 
2,914,480 
2,883,500 
2,790,000 
3,046,861 
3,477,521 
3,424,208 
3,052,867 


-I 

2,080,0531 
5,075,380 
4,798,625 
6,105,416 
5,610,016 


693,351| 
715,500| 
610,7761 


$66,831,572| 
107,091,545] 
83,570,5231 
72,905,111| 
80,461,1121. 
100,722,304|. 
83,105,7091. 
66,091,481|. 

\- 


23,669,4901  660,779,3571 


66,831,5721 
170,205,262] 
122,358,483] 
174,806,9561. 
126,577,0841. 


34.05 
36.74 
28.98 
26.13 


34.05 
33.54 
25.50 


 1  1- 

19,835,478  |  28.60 
21,558,015|  30.131 
12,642,879]  | 

i  i 


Percentages  a  10.17,  b  15.30. 


22.13 
29.54 
26.02 
24.88 
26.41 
28.96 
24.27 
21.65 


27.92f  25.53 


22.13 
28.37 
24.28 
28.63 
22.56 

13.24 
26.73 
20.70 
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TABLE  XVI.  (b).— Continued. 
KENTUCKY.  < 


Milch  Cows. 

Oxen  and  Other  Cattle. 

Years. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 

Average  Value. 

Number. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Currency. 

Cur'ncy. 

1 

Gold. 

1 

1865-67. .  .  i 

484,672| 

1868-71. . . 

749,412| 

1872-75. .  .  1 

910,700! 

1876-79. .  . 

1.001,000 

1880-83. . . 

1,140,565 

1884-87. . . 

1,228,052 

1888-91. .  . 

1,262,092 

1892-95. .  . 

1,283,3401 


1865-95. . . 

8,059,833 

1865-67. . . 

4S4,672 

1868-74. .  . 

1,437,612 

1875-81. . . 

1,763,500 

1S82-88. .  . 

2,142, 5 JO 

1889-95. .  . 

2,231,479 

1865  

172,346 

1S73  

229,400 

1896  

303,682 

$21,200,612|43.74|28.43 
27,985,790|37. 34|30.02 
26,333,565|28.92|25.97 
26,824,384126.80' 25.51 


29,923,7501. 
37,201,015|. 
28,70O,630|. 
26,471,748|. 


224,641, 494|27.S' 


26.24 
30.29 
22.74 
20.63 


25.89 


21,200,612|43.74 
48,425, 
45,732, 
61,739 
47,543 


,330 
,409 
,823 
,320 


33.68 
25.93 


7,2SS, 
6,911, 
6,189 


28.43 
28.49 
24.69 
28.82 
21.39 


30.60 
29.02 

23.80 
20.28 


1,137,3191  $34,798,5771 

1478,0391  42,886,5021 

1  522  600  36,244,7521 
1712,5001  34,722,4071 
1,893,2611  41,299,1491 

2  0661981  51,284,032. 
2,058,3561  39,135,814. 
2,060,855]  33,398,300 

13^9290281  313,769,5331     23.53|  20.89 


19.89 
23.33 
21.37 
19.31 
21.81 
24.S2 
19.01 
16.21 


1,137,319! 
2,643,1391 
2,949,937| 
3,608,540 
3,590,193 


42.29119.58 
30.13  26.83 

039  j  1 20.39 

I  ! 


361,627 
384,300 
506,997 


34,798,5771  30.60 
71,101,8041  26.90 
59,816,5071  20.28 

86,756,2071  

61,296,4381  


10,886,7921  30.10 
9,230,8861  24.02 
8,786,6691  

I 


Percentages  a  6.5S,  b  6.54. 


Percentages  a  5.98,  b  11.29. 


VIRGINIA. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. , 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. , 
1892-95. . 


1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


260,638| 
1,017,276| 
931,300| 
935,000| 
969,5901 
996,208| 
1,066,3881 
1,110,1311 


7,286,5911  164,750, 


$7,745,337  29.71  22.07 
29  465,255  28.96  23.28; 
21  785,822(23.39|21.00 


19,567,458)20.93 
19,356,704! 
22,842,718 
22,148,151 
21,839,274 


19.93 
19.96 
22.93 
20.77 
19.67 


-I — 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


260,6981 
|  1,719,2761 
1,647,9061 
!  1,739,9851 
I  1,918,726| 

1  1- 

I  I- 

|  234,0001 
I  265,635| 


'19  22.61  21.11 

t5,337|'29.7l|22.07 
45,990,935 126.75 1 22.63 


34,043,181 
38,526,391 
38,444,875 


20.66119.67 

 22.14 

 20.04 


282,424 
2,474,521 
2,912,900 
3,015,938 
2,890,601 


4,824,615) 
46,406,403) 
46,549,3061 
57,567,5331. 
46,514,864|. 
 [- 


17.08 
18.75 
15.98 


5,543J460|23.( 
4,818,619|..  .. 

I 


21.08 
18.14 


4O5,70O| 
386,675| 


 I., 

6,844,1591 
6,138,8961. 


16.871 


Percentages  a.  5.95,  b  11.43. 


Percentages  a  4.97,  b  18.14. 


GEORGIA. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. 
1888-91. , 
1892-95. . 


1  I 
245,0331 
1,014,8371 
1,032,2001 
1,081,700 
1.185,8301 
1,364,1221 
1,384,272| 
1,324,4311 

-1- 


$5,302,514  21.64  16.08 
22  204,281  21.88  17.59 
20,679,568  20.03  17.99 
17,209,812  15.91  15.15 

17,971,006    15.15 

24,720,9711  118.12 

24,106,2051   17.41 

22,624,9761  1 17.08 


1865-95. 


8,632,425|  154,819,333!17.93|16.97 


338, 
1,484 
1,601, 
1,615, 
2,006, 
2,437, 
2,335. 
2,236. 


378 
337 
000 
600 
262 
136 
355 
614 
-I 


$3,575,9741  10.57 
17,278,8381  11.64 
16,269,6361  10.16 
14,115,6151  8.74 

18,508,8761  

25,772,2391  

25,527,5981  

20,679,9881  

-I 


19.18 
22.76 
19.31 
24.04 
17.07 


13.94 
21.31 
17.33 


282,424  $4,824,6151  17.081 

1  257  421  25,602,1071  20.36 

1,614  6001  26,973,496|  16.711 

1  653,200  |  26,369,356|  15.9o 

1  733,261  30,491,4421  

1721116  33,726,116|  

1,682,330  28,151,735   

i;632,032  25,723,8541  .... 

lX576^84l""  201,862,7211      17.44  16.55 


12.69 
16.37 
15.01 
15.18 
17.59 
19.60 
16.73 
15.76 


12.69 
15.86 
15.21 
19.09 
16.09 


14.96 
15.88 


7.85 
9.36 
9.12 
8.32 
9.23 
10.57 
10.93 
9.25 


14,054,682]       141,728,7641      10.08 1 


9.61 
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Years. 


TABLE  XVI.  (b).— Continued. 
GEORGIA — Continued. 


Milch  Cows. 


Number. 


1865-67. .  . 
1868-74. .  . 
1875-81. .  . 
1882-88. . . 
1889-95. .  . 

245,0331 
1,789,637| 
1,885,300| 
2,341,355| 
2,371,100| 

1865  

1873  

1896 

 1 

.2574001 
312,711| 

1 

Value  in 
Currency. 


5,302,514|21.64|16.08 
38,031.859|21. 25I17.9S 
29,705,871 1 15.76|15.00 

40,787,1591  [17.42 

40,991,930    17.29 


5,644, 782|2L9^|19"  45 
5,300,451|  116.95 


Oxen  and  Other  Cattle. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currently. 


Average  Value. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


338,378| 
2,692,2371 
2,818,316] 
4,232,4381 
3,973,3131 


3,575,974| 
29,782,576| 
24,322,2091 
44,429,  HI!*1 
39,618,656| 
 — I- 


4,410,2871' 
4,926,936|. 


Percentages  a  7.04,  b  10.07. 


Percentages  a  6.04,  b  16.40. 


10.57 
11.06 
8.63 


10.99 


7.85 
9.36 
8.22 
10.50 
9.97 


9.74 
9.11 


TEXAS. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91.. 
1892-95. . 


653,410 
2,459,968 
2,221,600 
2,099,700 
2,393,965 
2,805,173 
3,294,639 
3,310,608 


1865-95. .  .  |  19,239,063 


$7,318,197111.20]  8.32 


26,358,016 
31,196,958 
31,224,760 
41,722,792 


10.711  8.61 
14.04ll2.61 
14.87|14.16 
17.43 


59,052,545!  121.05 

46.243,8751   14.04 

47,220,3301  114.26 


290,337,473|15.09|13.90 


1865-67. . 
1868-74. . 
,1875-81.. 
1882-88. . 
1889-95. . 


1865. 
1873. 
1S96. 


653,410| 
4,155,068| 
3,758,800| 
4,839,254| 
5,832,531| 
 1. 


7,318,197|11.20; 
50,536,729]12.16 
54, 099, 405 1 14. 39 1 

95,891,504   

82,491,638]  


8.32 
10.29 
13.70 
19.82 
14.14 


2,458,065| 
11,224.64S| 
10,748,800| 
13,992,500| 
16,390,024 
18,570,566 
27,625,737 
26,143,2631 


$13,754,042| 
69,576,567| 
83,943,784| 

133,297,9191 

188,211,621|. 

267,277,582|. 

254,723,8921.' 

242,375,6421. 


2,458,065 
19,606,048 
24,896,140 
32,760,854 
47,432,496 


5.60 
6.20 
7.81 
9.52 
A  


127,153,6031    1,253,161,049)  9.85 


13,754,042|  5.60 
135,764,8511  6.92 
232,026,9751  9.32 

437,593,6401  

434,021,5411..  .  . 


4.16 
4.98 
7.01 
9.07 
11.48 
14.39 
9.22 
9.27 


9.37 

4.16 
5.85 
8.87 
13.36 
9.15 


566,200|       7,643,700  13.50  11.57 

783,936|     14,024,615    17  89 

 -J   I  I 


2,842,200 
5,518,644 


21,344,922|  7.51 
69,520,0101  


Percentages  a  15.69,  b  5.64. 


Percentages  a  54.63,  b  37.32. 


CALIFORNIA. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. . 
1892-95. . 


751,U8| 
l,107,30O| 
1,594,800| 
1,375,360 

932,298 
1,059,756 
1,257,955 


$36,109,386|  48.07 

41,970,328|  37.90 

46,045,789|  [28.87 

43,312,952|  31.49 

34,556,698    37.07 

32,014,975  ....  .  30  21 
32,544,9621   25.87 


1865-95. 


,078,587|   266,555,090|  33.00 


1865-67. . 
1868-74. . 
1875-81. . 
1882-88. . 
1889-95. . 


1,518,418 
2,881,600 
1,611,631 
2,066,938 


I.. 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


-|  

I. 


67,135,114 
85,545,877 
57,589,671 
56,284,428 


44.21 
29.69 
35.73 
27.23 


1,363,112 
1,996,600 
4,139,3001 
2,997,233| 
2,512,304) 
2,675,196| 
3,361,218| 


$36,613,7001. 
41,980,590|. 
75,132,704|. 
63,813,484]. 
68,070,855|. 
49,889,6561. 
55,138,4451. 


2,699,7121 
6^99,100] 
4,202,004| 
5,344,147 


-I- 

$66,107,6901.' 
126,436,022|. 
107,262,6681. 

90,833,6541. 
 ;  1- 


12. 


.66 


26.13 
21.03 
18.15 
21.19 
27.09 
18.65 
16.40 


19,044,963  |       390,639,4341  f  20.57 


24.49 
18.60 
25.5J 
17.00 


270,000| 
335,6461 


11,728,800!  143  44 

7,971,593i  |23.75 


442,200]  10,042,3621 
888,832|  14,057,3191 


22.71 
15.82 


Percentages  a  6.59,  b  4.22. 


Percentages  a  8.18,  b  9.99. 
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TABLE  XVI.  (c). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  various  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  im 
t*  1^6  intiLiJe  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  and  swine  on  the  farms 
to  1896,  incl^slve'  °*  '  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 

Texas  ZT^^  Z^  "1  value  of  the  same  in  currency 
and  their  average  value  in  currency  and  gold. 

NEW  YORK. 


1S65-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1S72-75. . 
1876-79. . 
1880-83.. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


Sheep. 

Average 

Years. 

Number. 

Value  in 

Value. 

Currency. 

Cur- 

Gold. 

rency 

i 

1865-95. 

1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


15,066,463! 

15,674,2531 
8,193,100| 
7,473,300! 
8,008.6121 
6,605,707! 
6,054,5021 
5,398,5941 


$75,402,4641  5.001  3.25 
48,874,5961  3.12  n 


3.S7 
3.54 


I  72,474,5311 

 1- 

,|  15,066,463| 
.1  21,870,9531 
,|  14,013, 64S! 
.!  11,634,4381 
.1  9,889,029| 


31,680.694 
26,430,761 
29,231,708 
22,302,780 
21,350,819 
17,541,126 


272,814,9481  3.76 

"T5,402,4641  5.00 
73,028,S62(  3.34 
50,179,083  3.58 

40,728,176|  

33,476,363!  


2.51 
3.48 
3.37 
3.65 
3.38 
3.53 
3.25 


3.21 


3.25 
2.83 
3.41 
3.50 
3.39 


-I  1- 

1865  |  4,576,3101 

1873  1  2,100,300! 

1896  1  899,1791 


2^,226,910  !  5.51) 
9,031,2901  4.30| 
2,137,7981  ! 


2.o.) 
3.81 
2.38 


Swine. 


Number. 


Value  in 
Currency. 


2,064,107 

2,955,714 

2,588,0001 

3,098,700) 

3,381,187| 

2,896,050) 

2,724,8321 

2,035,4961 


2,064,107! 
4,957,4141 
5,585,080| 
5,063,5471 
4,673,9381 


699,9831 
671,7001 
645,4331 


Average  Value. 


Cur'ncy.  Gold 


$27,830,0621  13.481 
33,612,2561  11.371 
21,373,1671  8.26| 
25,901,743!  8.36' 

30,751,5361  

23,599,9641  

21,106,1951  

21,754,8501  

-I 


22,344,0861       205,929,773|  9.22 


27,830,062|  13.48 
49,210,3681  9.931 
45,908,0231  8.22 

'5,923,3591  

37,057,9611  

9,890,7621  14.13|' 
5,581,8271  8.31| 
4,193,8971  1 


Percentages  a  16.82,  b  39.33. 


Percentages  a.8.88,  b  12.12. 


8.76 
9.14 
7.42 
7.96 
9.09 
8.15 
7.75 
8.26 


8.30 


8.76 
8.40 
7.83 
9.07 
7.92 

6.54 
7.37 
6.50 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1865-67. . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75.. 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. . 


|  9,558,5111 
!  11,080,0831 
I  6,713,3091 
!  6,521,700| 
I  6,870,924| 
!  5,519,891| 
I  3,905,041| 
1  5,380,982| 

 1- 

|  55,550,432| 
 1- 


$46,115,222|  4.82  3.13 

32,102,808)  2.90  2.33 

23,348,923)  3.48)  3.13 

20,917,906|  3.211  3.06 

22,759,902)  1  3.31 

16,449.969!  |  2.98 

12,670,204|  |  3724 

17,061,05S|  |  3.17 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


9,558,5111 
i  16,119,383! 
ll,477,807| 
10.(193,5991 
8,301,1321 


1865. 
1873 
1896 


191,425,992)  3.45|  2.98 


4.82  3.13 

3.06|  2.50 

3.25|  3.09 

 |  3.14 

 I  3.25 


46,115,222 
49,391,851 
37,281,458 
31,662,318 
26,975,143 


2,871,5031 
1,691,0001 
907,672| 

I 


16,166,5611  5.62 
6,222,880  |  3.68 
1,957,667)  


2.60 
3.26 
2.16 


2,746,5961 
4,037,9621 
4,154,1001 
3,641,200 
4,007,826 
4,380,898 
4,416,057 
4,280,557 


31,665,1961 


2,746,596| 
7,261,162| 
6,390,5001 
7,597,8011 
7,669,137| 


829,728| 
1,088,9001 
1,033,104| 

I 


$29,384,8381 
42,113,131 
32,148,749 
31,522,298 
35,179,551 
35,583,3071 
33,583,679! 
34,761,3261 


274,276,8791 


10.70! 

10.43 
7.74 
8.66 


8.66 


29,384,8381  10.70| 
65,139,0601  8.97) 
53,292,0901  8.34| 

66,370,6341  ! 

-60,090,2571  1 

"l0,048,006|  12.11| 
8,841,8681  8.12| 
6,464,2341  1 

I  1 


Percentages 


b  35.9' 


Percentages  a  12.59,  b  20.48. 


6.96 
8.39 
6.95 
8.24 
8.78 
8.12 
7.60 
8.12 


7.92 


6.96 
7.59 
7.94 
8.74 
7.84 


5.61 
7.20 
6.26 
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TABLE  XVI.  (c).— Continued. 
KENTUCKY. 


Years. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

A  verage 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1865-67. .  . 

louo  1  X.  •  • 

1872-75. . . 
1876-79. .  . 
1880-83. . . 
1884-87. .  . 
looo-yi. . . 
1892-95. . . 

2,610,661 
3,611,154 
3,260,400 
3,294,000 
4-  091  921 

$10,644,208 
9,331,454 
8,905,219 
8,607,876 

1  O  QOfi  70S 

4.08 
2.58 
2.73 
2.61 

2.65 
2.07 
2.45 
2.48 
2.71 

5,281,124|  $33,056,760 
7,242,8271  36,772,668 
7,942,200|  29,056,233 
7,112,0O0|  31.906,750 
7,404,0331  32,605,783 
7,848,3251  33,301,549 
8,421,1951  35,105,934 
7,897,0^  1  35,340,965 

6.26 
5.08 
3.66 
4.49 

4.07 
4.08 
3.29 
4.27 
4.40 
4.24 
4.17 
4.48 

3,692,212  |  9,129,095 
3,175,633|  8,573,252 
4,220,560!  11,264,210 

i 

2.47 
2.70 
2.67 





1865-95. .  . 

27,885,851 

77,362,0221  2.78 



2.53 

59,149,035!  267,146,642 

4.52 

4.17 

1865-67. . . 
1868-74. . . 
1875-81..  . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 


2,610,661 
6,111,954 
6,084,396 
6,480,645 
6,598,195! 

10,644,208|  4.08 
16,049,0251  2.63 
16,229,526!  2.67 
16,538,542) 
17,900,721|  | 

""2^65 
2.22 
2.54 
2.55 
2.71 

5,281,124 
13,478,227 
12,370,300 
13,419,031 
14,600,353 

33,056,7601  6.26 
57,141,2891  4.24 
53,215,952|  4.30 

60,615,4691  

63,117,172|  

4.07 
3.59 
4.09 
4.52 
4.32 

1865 
1873  .... 
1896  | 

813,400|       4,494,035|  5.521  2.36 
824,600|       2,383,094  )  2.89  2.56 
858,366|       1,603,2571         |  1.87 
1                    1  1- 

1,602,284|        11,031,7251  6.88 
2,113,700!          6,742,7031  3.19 

1,688,594!  6,053,946|  

1  1 

3.19 
2.83 
3.59 

Percentages  a  6.47,  b  22.62.  Percentages  a  23.52,  b  47.98. 


VIRGINIA. 


1867... . 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1867-95. 


700,666 
2,203,185 
1,508,800 
1,563,200 
1,878,029) 
1,877,004| 
1,769,713| 
1,885,1981 


1867...  . 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


13,385,7951 


1865...  . 

1873  

1896  


 1. 

700,666| 
3,344,485) 
2,804,205| 
3,326,2691 
3,210,170| 

 1- 


$1,793,7051 
5,432,042 1 
4,381,706) 
4,087, 02u| 
4,766,033 1 . 
4, 577, 936 1 . 
4,598,093 1 , 
5,088,888!. 


2.56 
2.47 
2.90 
2.61 


34,726,023|  2.59)  2.43 
-I 


1,793,705  )  2.56  1.90 
8,718,598|  2.61|  2.21 


7,332,0181  2.61 

8,272,7741  

8,608,928 


2.48 
2.49 
2.68 


1,055,945) 
3,556,264! 
3,044,900| 
2,670,000) 
3,306,263! 
3,278,969| 
3,617,883| 
3,776,459) 


24,306,683[ 


1,055,945| 
5,938,464| 
4,975,6001 
5,753,6941 
6,582,9801 


I 

$5,570,4241 
17,727,2581 
11,266,3031 
10,382,4701 
14,487,550|. 
13,343,142|. 
14,015,9531. 
15,470,346|. 


 1- 

5,570,424! 
26,276,4911 
19,258,534| 
25,193,011|. 
25,964,986!. 


5.28 
4.98| 
3. 70 1 
3.89 1 



102,263,4461  4.21 


5.281 
4.42} 
3.87| 


3.92 
4.00 
3.32 
3.70 
4.38 
4.07 
3.87 
4.10 

3.94 


3.92 
3.74 
3.68 
4.38 
3.94 


386,9001 

426,  r 


1,176,176  3.04 
894,760i  

i 


2.70 
2.10 


816,600| 
985,748! 


3,004,262| 
3,768,5141. 


Percentages  a  3.10,  b  20.98. 


3.67| 


Percentages  a  9.66,  b  38.09. 
GEORGIA. 


3.26 
3.82 


1867  

1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. , 
1888-91. , 
1892-95. . 


346,017 
1,152,208 
1,122,900 
1,506,500 
1,823,445 
2,042,108 
1,661,720 
1,629,941 


649,831 
1,920,287 
1,788,744 
2,432,337 
2,745,08S 
2,999,265 
2,589,027 
2,623,379 


1.88 
1.67 
1.59 
1.61 


1.40 
1.34 
1.43 
1.53 
1.51 
1.47 
1.56 
1.61 


1867-95...  I  11,284,8391     17, 747,9581  1.57|  1.41 


1,596. 
5,532, 
6,097. 
6,050, 
6,225, 
6,265, 
6,321, 
7,092, 


53(5 
153 
200 
TOO 

917 1 
030| 
466| 
096 1 


45,181,098! 


$6,921,4791  4.34 
22,919,1571  4.14 
19,614,4481  3.22 
20,612,167|  3.41 

21,670,194!  

20,671,278|  

21,029,7501  

25,924,0471  

 1  


159,302,5201 


3.53 


3.22 
3.33 
2.89 
3.25 
3.48 
3.30 
3.33 
3.66 


3.32 
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TA.BLE  XVI.  (c).~ Continued. 
GEORGIA—  Continued. 


Years. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average 
Value. 

Number. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Average  Value. 

Cur- 
rency 

Gold. 

Cur'ncy. 

Gold. 

1867  

1868-74. .  . 
1875-81. . . 
1882-88. .  . 
1889-95. .  . 

346,017 
1,900,108 
2,634,044 
3,555,283 
|  2,849,387 

649,831 
3,101,531 
4,157,533 
|  5,291,483 
|  4,547,5Sf 

1 

1.881  1.40 
1.631  1.38 
1.58  1.50 
1        1  1.49 
1   1-59 

1,596,536!          6,921,4791       4.34|  3.22 
10,117,4531        37,029,5751       3.661  3.10 
10,949,040  |        36,443,323|       3.33|  3.17 

10,638,6961        36,873,4291  |  3.47 

11,879,373|        42,094,7141                  •  3.o2 

Percentages  a  2.62,  b  13.11 


Percentages  a  17.96,  b  52.73. 


TEXAS. 


1867  

1868-71. . 
1872-75.. 
1876-79. . 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1888-91. , 
1892-95. 


940,195| 
3,973,6731 
5,263,600 
12,752,8001 
25,899,5281 
27,079,182 
18,926,102 
16,927,248 


$2,026,120 
6,301,117 
9,595,390 
25,037,391 
55,369,913 
51,862,795 
28,455,367 
24,349,561 
 1- 


2.15 
1.59 
1.82 
1.96 


1867-95. ..  |111,762,328|   202.997.654|  1.82 


1867...  . 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


■I  

|  940,195| 
,7,791,573| 
25,370,5281 
46,330,421| 
31,329,6111 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


2,026,120 
13,120,763 
49,892,048 
92,018,569 
45,823,816 


2.15| 
1.681 
1.97 


1.60 
1.28 
1.63 
1.87 
2.14 
1.92 
1.50 
1.44 

1.78 

1.60 
1.42 
1.88 
1.99 
1.46 


1,312,5561 
4,320,890] 
4,800,600| 
5,908,2(X)| 
7,703,189| 
9,188,9061 
9,132,2841 
9,955,504] 


1,312,556| 
7,974,O90| 
10,909,300| 
15,317,477| 
16,808,706] 


I 

$3,429,052| 

10,510,9141 

13,436,614| 

21,168,5991 

25,134,0541. 

29,560,277|. 

29,762,2151. 

38,446,266|. 


52,322,129|  141,447,9911 


3,429,0521 
20,792,1781 
35,331,706] 
50,122,702|. 
61,298,7771. 


2.61 
2.43 
2.80 
3.58 


3.28 


2.61 
2.61 
3.24 


1.94 
1.95 
2.51 
3.41 
3.26 
3.22 
3.26 
3.86 


3.17 


1.94 
2.21 
3.08 
3.27 
3.65 


,|  1,239,6001 
I  3,065,2561 

I  I 


2,231,^1  1.801  1.601 
3,839,540]  |  1.25 

I  I 


1,233,800| 
3,035,119| 


3,578,0201 
10,896,0781. 


2.90 


Percentages  a  25.94,  b  32.80. 


Percentages  a  20. 


b  15.36. 


2.57 
3.59 


CALIFORNIA. 


1865-67. .  . 
1868-71. . 
1872-75. . 
1876-79. . , 
1880-83. . 
1884-87. . 
1688-91. . 
1892-95. . 


|  9,586,4001 
|  17,041,5001 
|  27,490,000| 
I  27,400,6881 
|  24,235,3711 
|  17,166,1581 
|  15,652,4151 


$23,984,0121  |  2.50 

44,763,998]  |  2.63 

44,905,010]  |  1.63 

47,542,267'  |  1.74 

44,612,884]   1.84 

34,311,874]'.....  2.00 
32,335,3671   2.07 


1865-95. .  .  |138,572,532|  272,4^,412! 


1.97 


1865-67. . 
1868-74. . 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889V95. 


.|  21,944,7001 

.|  47,313,8641 

.|  41,958;i23| 

.|  27,655,8451 


56,899,5141  |  2.59 

81,880,891!  |  1.73 

77,319,545!  I  1.84 

56,355,4621  |  2.06 


1865  .|  |. 

1873  |  4,002,8001 

1896  1  2,962,1261 


1,638,007 
1,720,200 
1,784,500 
2,770,043 
3,973,745 
2,859442 
1,835,721 

 [-• 

16,581,658| 

 !. 

2,954,5071 
3,516,800| 
6,463,030| 
3,647,321| 


$8,447,0781. 
9,928,5581. 
11,305,7461. 
15,690,4051. 
19,162,2481. 
14,351,3001. 
10,317,939|. 


89,203,2741. 


16,046,2871. 
19,583,913|. 
33,739,8351. 
19,833,239|. 

 1- 


5.16 
5.77 
6.34 
5.66 
4.82 
5.02 
5.62 


5.38 


5.43 
5.57 
5.22 
5.44 


11,888,3161  |  2.97 

5,483,784|  |  1.85 


427,300| 
507,4611 


2,610,8031. 
2,045,6771. 


Percentages  a  32.16,  b  72.45. 


Percentages  a  6.59,  b  8.67. 


6.11 

4.03 
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TABLE  XVI.  (d). 

An  exhibit  by  states  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865 
to  1896,  inclusive,  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  average  gold  values  of  live 
stock  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  California. 

NEW  YORK,  VIRGINIA. 


Yjears. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Milch  j 
Cows. 

1 

|  Oxen. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Sheep. 

Swine; 

it 

Oxen. 

1865-67... 

56 

581  85 

1 

119 

113 

8! 

75 

67 

70 

120 

105 

85 

1868-71  .. 

89 1 

87 

66| 

124| 

139 

116 

92 

89 

74 

123 

110 

109 

1872-75  .. 

95 

95 

91 

88 

101 

105 

97 

95 

97 

96 

102 

100 

100 

1876-79  .. 

86 

75 

108 

101 

92 

82 

75 

92 

114 

95 

101 

1880-83  .. 

86 

79 

96 

123 

104 

95 

86 

80 

94 

134 

95 

118 

1884-87  .  . 

106 

96 

89 

111 

108 

115 

99 

90 

90 

125 

109 

131 

1888-91  .. 

105 

88 

93 

105 

96 

98 

98 

90 

96 

119 

99 

112 

1892-95  .. 

83, 

73 

85 


112| 


88 

85 

84 

77 

100 

126 

93 

105 

1865-95  .. 

91 1  86 

i 

84 

1131 

112 

103 

91 

85 



90 



121 

100 

111 

1865-67. . . 

56 

58 

85 

119 

113 

81 

75 



67 

70 



120 

105 

85 

1868-74 

93 

91 

74 

1141 

126 

109 

95 

94 

82 

115 

107 

106 

1875-81  .. 

84 

78 

90 

106| 

100 

90 

82 

76 

92 

113 

93 

102 

1882-88  .. 

102| 

92 

92| 

1231 

109 

111 

97 

90 

92 

134 

105 

128 

1889-95 


92 


79 



89 


107 



124 

90 

90 

83 

99 

121 

95 

108 

1865  .... 

44 

42 

67 

89] 

68 

51 

 1  ,  

 I  ■  1   l 

1896   

53 

52 

62 



88| 
 1 

81 



77 

55 

58 

78 

117 

86 

106 

1873    ,  , 

100 

100| 

100| 

1001 

1 

100 

100 

100 

1001  100 
T 



100 

100 

100 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


GEORGIA. 


1865-67  .  . 

65| 

63 

1 

[  96| 

97 

95 

83 

1868-71  .. 

1  ?2 

90 

1  71| 

1171  118 

110 

1872-75  . . 

97 1 

99 

96| 

97 

102 

97 

1876-79  .. 

781 

74 

941 

114 

93 

93 

1880-83  .. 

83 1 

80 

102 1 

122 

95 

99 

1884-87  .. 

105| 

97 

911 

113 

103 

108 

18S8-91  .  . 

103| 

941  991 

1061  88 

91 

1892-95  .  . 

75| 

73 

97| 

113 

80 

81 

1865-95  .  . 

 1- 

89 1 

85 

 1- 

91| 

110 



97 

96 

1865-67  .. 

65| 

631  961 

97 



95 

83 

1868-74  .  . 

95| 

95 

77| 

105 

112 

106 

1875-81  .. 

801 

77 

95 1 

110 

91 

91 

1882-88 

1011 

93 

96| 

121 

102 

107 

1889-95  .. 

871 

 f_ 

81 

1001 

109 

83 

84 

1865 

441 

46 

 1_ 

80| 

78 

58 

50 

1896   

52 1 

53 

66 1 

87 

77 

77 

1873 

1001 

100 

 1- 

100| 

100 

100 

100 

57 


100 


93T 
94 1 
681 
77l 
851 
86 1 
76| 


97 
92 
99 
106 
105 
102 
108 
112 


74! 


I 

121| 
125| 
109| 
1221 
131| 
124| 
125| 
138| 


 1- 

97 1  125| 


97 
95 
104 
103 
1101 


121 
117 
119 
130 
132 


60| 


<>4 


1001  100 

1 


133 


1001 


82 


ioo| 


94 


100 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 
TABLE  XVI.  (d).— Continued. 
KENTUCKY.  TEXAS. 


Years. 


si 

So 


1865-67  .. 

81 

94 

| 

104| 

| 

144| 

106 

93 

1868-71  .. 

99 

99 

81| 

144| 

112 

109 

1872-75  .. 

97 

94 
69 

96| 

116| 

97 

100 

1876-79  .. 

80 

97| 

151| 

95 

91 

1880-83  .. 

93 

91 

106| 

155| 

98 

102 

1884-87  .. 

114 

107 

96| 

1501 

113 

112 

1888-91  .. 

121 

106 

105| 

147| 

85 

89 

1892-95  .. 

97 

84 

104| 

1581 

i 

77 

76 

1865-95  ..; 

100 

93 1 

 1- 

99| 

147|' 

94 

98 

1865-67  .. 



81 

- 

94 

 1- 

104| 

 [- 

144| 

106 

'  93 

1868-74  .  . 

99 

99 

87| 

127| 

106 

107 

1875-81  .. 

81 

72 

99| 

145| 

92 

91 

1882-88  .. 

112 

105 

100| 

1601 

107 

113 

1889-95  .  . 

107 

94 

106| 

153| 

80 

80 

58| 

67 

 1- 

92 1 

 1- 

1131 

73 

1  65 

1896   

58| 

52 

73 1 

127 1 

 1_ 

76 1  81 

1873   

 1- 

1  1001 

100 

 1- 

100| 

100! 

100 

|  100 

So 


75 

72 

81 

77 

96 

92 

81 

86 1 

91 

92 1 

111 

109 1 

98 

1051 

82 

89 1 

 1  

100| 
80| 
102| 
117| 
134 1 
120 1 
94 1 
90| 


75| 
76| 
98] 
1331 
127| 
125 
127 
150 


721 
74| 
109| 
122 
151 
182 
121 
123 


75 
89 
79 
108 
90 

- 

72 
85 
84 
106 
96 

100 
89 
118 
124 
91 

75|  72 
86|  89 
120|  118 
127|  171 
142|  122 

62 
88 
133 
201 
137 

 .1:  

62 

68 

78 

140|  155 

0.89 

1001  100 

1 

100}      100|  100 

1       1  1 

100 

CALIFORNIA. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 

1865...  . 
1896... . 

1873... . 


106 
100 

96^ 
109 
142 
154 
108 


65 


84 
94 
104 
93 
79 
82 
92 


111 

87 
66 
72 
85 
70 
60 


118 

76 1  66 

88 

76 

. 

102 



i 

103 
98 
138 
124 

72 
74 

85 
73 

87 
58 
62 
69 

89 
91 
85 
89 

68 
82 
63 

92 
126 
84 



62 

ioo 

62 

66 

100 



38 

100 

100 

55 

100 
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TABLE  XVI.  (e). 

Summaries  by  states  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865 
to  1896,  inclusive,  of  the  total  number  of  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  swine  on  the  farms  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in 
currency  and  their  simple  and  corrected  average  values  in  currency  and  gold 
and  index  numbers  calculated  by  different  methods. 


NEW  YORK. 


Years. 


Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 
(1) 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 


Index  Numbers 


To  Column 


(1) 


(2) 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


700| 
,457| 
i32| 
,048| 
,5601 

 1  1  

1865-95  !1S4,295,983|4,676,666,480 

 1  1 


567. 
446. 
99S. 
37S. 
376. 
643. 
912. 
!>?•> 


Z<0| 
411| 


499,128,846 
730,756,392 
611,360,959 
583,144,484 
573,032,729 
615,612,734 
574,804,132 
488,826,204 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


275| 

311|1 

323|1 

332|1 

7421 


499,128,846 
189,111,250 
.016,534,117 
059,534,574 
912,357,693 


I  7. 
I  3. 


633,4001  149,450,081 
594,6001  157,666,097 
245,9911  86,788,143 


23.17 
24.81 
27.61 
26.06 


13.21 
19.95 
24.96 
24.81| 
24.511 
28.45 
27.49 
24.48 


19.55| 
26.071 
24.011 
22.071 
22.73| 
25.631 
23.84| 
20.601 


25.16 


20.17 

25.83 
25.26 


19.58 
28.18 


23.30|  23.30| 


13.211 
21.83| 
24.031 
27.97! 
25.651 


19.55| 
25.17| 
21.70| 
25.18| 
21.891 


9.06] 
24.961 
26.75| 


13.34| 
23.90| 
16.19| 

I 


53 1 

81 

85 

79| 

109 

104 

1001 

100 

97 

99| 

92 

92 

90| 

95 

97 

114| 

107 

104 

110| 

99 

98 

981 
 1- 

86 

87 

93| 
 1._ 

97 

98 

53| 

81 

85 

87| 

105 

101 

96| 

91 

91 

112| 

105 

105 

102| 

91 

97 

 1~ 

35| 

55 

60 

1001 

100 

100 

1061 

67 

69 

Percentage  b  16.11. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


17,575,7931 
22,806,5011 
19,301,1001 
18,808,3001 
19,697,0661 
19,357.6411 
17,9327394| 
19,146,0281 


345,649,058 
515,864,354 
485,435,114 
417,316,476 
421,431,585 
498,934,702 
464,543,730 
398,455,930 


1865-95   154,624,823|3,547,630,949 


1865-67  |  17,575,7931 


1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


37,352,0011 
32,867,0181 
34,179,5021 
32,650,5091 


345,649,058 
879,495,770 
723,391,846 
854,702,785 
744,391,490 


1865   5,442,7531  105,862,161 

1873   4,873,1001  124,054,187 

1896   4,143,3431  74,866,295 


19.66 
22.62 
25.15 
22.19 

12.781  17.84 
18.18  21.84 
22.591  22.24 
21.121  19.80 
21.401  20.86 
25.781  23.23 
26.9l|  21.96 
20.81|  18.33 

56|  78 
80|  95 
1001  97 
93 1  86 
94|  91 
114|  106 
114|  96 
92 1  80 

83 
100 
98 
91 
97 
103 
97 
83 

22.94 

19.66 
23.55 
22.01 

21.06|'    21.06|'        92|  92 

95 

12.781    17.84|'        56|'  78 
19.91     22.86|        88|  100 
20.95     19.71|        92|  86 
25.01|    23.34|       110|  102 

22.801    19.78|      1001  87 

i            i            i  i 

83 
98 
91 
103 
91 



19.45 
25.46 

19.00 
22.58 
17.83 

12.501        84 1  55 
22.72|       100|  100 
10.09|         78  [  44 

1  ) 

59 
100 
69 

Percentage  b  13.52. 
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TABLE  XVI.  {e).— Continued. 
KENTUCKY. 


Years. 


Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 
CO 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 


Index  Numbers 


To  Column 


(1) 


(2) 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1865-95. 


10,347, 
14,459. 
15,344, 
15,022. 
16,425, 
16,823. 
17,116, 
17,742, 


029| 
820 1 
400| 
9O0[ 
896| 
565| 
864| 
636| 
 1- 


167,147,815 
222,458,428 
214,225,498 
198,104,128 
227,673,513 
269,806,900 
271,687,000 
239,420,668 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


123,283,119|1,810,523,950 

 1 

029| 
153| 
153| 
444| 
34()| 


|  10,347 
.|  26,326 
.|  26,501 
,|  29,161 
,|  30,947 


167,147,815 
385,936,388 
34(5,958,867 
467. 4: 56, 434 
443,044,446 


1865  1  3,230,495! 

1873  |  4,580,400| 

1896  |  3,906,5181 


56,729,634 
55,201,747 
41,894,837 


16.16 
15.39 
13.96 
13.19 


12.00| 
12.37| 
12.541 
12.551 
13.86 
16.04 
15.87 
13.49 


12.76| 
14.17| 
13.19 
12.01 
13.56 
15.45 
14.67 
12.66 


112 
116 
117 
117 

129 
150 
148 
126 


14.691    13.70|    13.70|       128 1 


16.16 
14.66 
13.09 


17.56 
12.05 


12.001 
12.42 
12.49 
16.031 
14.32| 
-I- 


12.76 
13.80 
12.00 
15.30 
13.46 


112| 
116| 
116| 
149| 
133! 


8.13|  8.33| 
10.691  13.31| 
10.72T  9.49| 


76| 
1001 
100| 

I 


Av'age 

Six 
Ani'als. 


95 
106 

99 

90 
102 
116 
110 

95 


102| 


95 
103 

90 
114 
101 


62 
100 
71 


104 
107 
100 

97 
106 
115 
109 

99 


105 


104 
104 
97 
116 
103 


78 
100 
78 


Percentage  b  10.78. 


VIRGINIA. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


I 

2, 500, 990 1 
8,917,8991 
7,967,600| 
7,749,700| 
8,900,1881 
8,938,9561 
9,274,0131 
9,556,249] 


34,993. 
154,588. 
134,519, 
119,804. 
133,969. 
152,973! 
152,259! 
140,496. 


005 
660 
095 
845 
748 
003 
550 
507 


1865-95  |  63,805,595|1,023,605,163 


1865-67  |  2,500,990| 

1868-74  |  15,007,599| 

1875-81  1  13,992,426) 

1882-88  1  15,691,0201 

1889-95  |  16,613,560| 


1865   I  |. 

1873  |  2,060,2001 

1896  |  2,349,241] 

I  I 


34,993, 
257,168. 
213,250. 
263,310. 
254,882. 


665 
093 
619 
136 
G50 


14.00 
17.34 
16.88 
15.46 


10.40| 
13.941 
15.16| 
13.431 
15.05| 
17.11 
16.42| 
14.701 


13.02| 
15.48| 
15.16! 
13.88| 
14.95| 
16.61| 
15.81| 
14.37| 


69 1 
93 1 
101| 
89 1 
1001 
114| 
109 1 


16.03|    15.12|    15.12|  100| 


14.001 
17.14! 
15.24 


 1- 

10.40| 
14.511 
14.51| 
16.78| 
15.341 
 1- 


13.02| 
15.49| 
13.881 
17.38! 
15.67| 


-I- 
69| 
99| 
99| 
1U| 
102| 


84 
100 


95 
107 
102 

93 


98 


84 
100 

90 
112 
101 


87 
100 
98 
93 
101 
107 
102 


100 


87 
100 

93 
108 


34,920,869 
27,563,151 


16.96| 
 I 


15.00| 
11.731 


15.521 
11.611 


100| 
78| 


100 
75 


100 

83 


Percentage  b  5.58. 


GEORGIA. 


1865-67  1  2,660,9531 

1868-71...  '  9,860,8501 

1872-75   10,686,9001 

1876-79   11,114,4001 

1880-83   12,144,0471 

1884-87   13,105,662[ 

1888-91   12,768,1811 

1892-95   13,343,062| 


29,407,415 
143,496,638 
146,866,606 
119,020,491 
132,622,797 
164,143,639 
170,533,560 
156,449,460 


1865-95  |  85,684,055|1,062,540,606 


11.05 
14.55 
13.74 
10.71 


12.401 


8.21| 
11.90| 
12.341 
10.191 
10.921 
12.521 
13.36| 
11.73| 

11.74! 


10.28! 
12.45) 
12.41 
10.32| 
11.14| 
14.06| 
12.431 
17.39| 


I 

64| 
91| 
95| 
78| 
84| 
96| 
1031 
911 


11.74| 


91! 


78 

87 

95 

98 

95 

97 

79 

89 

85 

94 

108 

100 

95 

102 

133 

,98 

90 

94 
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GEORGIA—  Continued. 
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Yeaks. 


Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Car- 
Gold,  lected 
(1)  Gold. 

(2) 


Index  Numbers 


To  Column 


(1) 


(2) 


Av'age 

Six 
Ani'  als 


1S65-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


2,660,9531 
17,801,4501 
19,793,6661 
22,4S9,179I 
22,938,S07j 


29,407,415 
255,020,912 
213,156,517 
279,435,848 
285,519,914 


1865  |  |  

1873  I    2,681,6001  39,171.872 

1896  1    3,461,862|  34,661,884 

I  I 


11.05 
14.32 
10.77 

8.211  10.28 
11.89|  12.57 
10.10|  10.51 
12.431  12.19 
12.44|  11.85 

1 

64 1  78 
91|  96 
78|  80 
95|  93 
96 1  91 

87 
98 
89 
100 
99 

 1  

 :!.  

14.60 

12.951  13.01 
lO.Olf  7.45 
1 

100|  100 
77|  57 

1 

100 
88 

Percentage  b  7.49. 


TEXAS. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


1S65-95. 


5,700, 
24,069. 
26,144, 
38,516, 
56,747, 
62,178 
65,222, 
62,159, 


I 

089] 
264| 
800 1 
200| 
721| 
799| 
039| 
648[ 
 1- 


38,890,477 
186,943,551 
254,520.935 

'.26,410, 598 
453,400,433 
587,153,162 
579,956,817 
528.733,757 


340,738,500)  2,9  5  <  j ,  015 , 730 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


|  5,700 
|  43,905, 
|  71,879 
|107,203 
|112,050 


 1- 

089| 
4641 
184 1 
,468! 
3551 


38,890,477 
382,497,383 
580,524,559 
980,911,588 
973,191,723 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


6.82 
7.77 
9.74 
8.47 


5.07 
6.24 
8.74 
8.03 
7.99 
9.77 
8.88 
8.51 


5.22| 
5.61| 
7.261 
7.90| 
9.36| 
11.19 
8.381 
7.971 


8.6SI 


8.42!  8.421 


6.82| 
8.70| 
8.07 


5.071 
7.36| 
7.671 
9.15] 
8,681 
 1- 


5.22| 
6.38| 
7.711 
10.67! 
8.15| 


58| 
72| 

101| 
93| 
93| 

113| 

103| 
99| 

 1- 

98| 

 1- 

58 
85 
89 

106| 

1001 


73 
79 
102 
111 
132 
158 
118 
112 


118 


73 
90 
108 
150 
115 


76 
77 
100 
113 
118 
171 
114 
112 


112 

76 
88 
109 
139 
113 


6,646,3001  65,157,965 
13,850,801|  131,934,222 


9.821 


8.60! 
9.53! 


7.08! 
8.09! 


100| 
1101 


Percentage  29.79. 


1001 
1221 


100 
115 


CALIFORNIA. 


1865-67  I  | 

1868-71  |  14,083,7201 

1872-75  |  22,872,000 

1876-79  

1880-83  

1884-87  

1888-91  

1892-95  


36,110,500| 
35,689,3441 
32,866,1491 
25,335,0121 
24,309,1351 


141,277,284 
185,140,396 
226,670,736 
227,863.434 
244,796,337 
239,681,061 
238,759,272 


10.03| 
8.10| 
6.281 
6.381 
7.45| 
9.461 
9.82| 


9.311 
8.2S| 
6.98| 
7.56| 
9.04| 
8.27| 
7.011 


111! 

891 
69| 
70| 
821 
104] 
108| 


1865-95  1191,266,460|1,504,188,520 


7.86|      7.86!  1001 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


103 

102 

92 

94 

78 

84 

84 

89 

"101 

102 

.  92 

95 

78 

82 

88 1  91 

30,616,1201  277,691,006 

62,472,954|  402,654,050 

56,332,6771  408,099,510 

41,844,7091  415,743,954 


9.071 
6.441 
7. 24 1 
9.931 


8.90 
6.99 
8.79 
7.40 


100) 
711 
79| 

1091 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


5,417,3001  49,084,281 
5,230,1341  44,747,416 


9.061 
8.55| 


8.97| 
7.15| 


100| 
94! 


78 

83 

98 

100 

83 

87 

100 
79 


100 
62 


Percentage  b  16.73. 
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TABLE  XVI.  (f). 

Summaries  by  animals  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865 
to  1896,  inclusive,  of  the  total  number  of  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  swine  on  the  farms  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in 
currency  and  their  simple  and  corrected  average  values  in  currency  and  gold 
and  index  numbers  calculated  by  different  methods. 

HORSES. 


Years. 


Total 
Number. 


1865-67  1  3,794. 

1868-71  |  8,694, 

1872-75  j  11,104. 

1876-79  |  12,549, 

1880-83  |  12,916, 

1884-87  !  12,672. 

1888-  91  |  14,880, 

1892-95  |  15,185, 

1865-95  i  91,79S, 

 1  

1865-67  |  3,794. 

1868-74  |  16,950, 

1875-81  |  22,413, 

1882-88  |  22,119, 

1889-  95  |  26,520, 

1865  1  1,000, 

1873  !  2,774, 

1896  1  3,700, 


Index  Numbers. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


562 
591' 
70i  i 

91 K) 

243 
206 
941  j 
265| 


40915,912,239.407 


299,508.037 
684,643,728 
803,171,129 
728,813,173 
745,263,216 
8S2. 981.129 
971,453,295 
796,405,700 


562|  299. 508.037 
692|1,295,807,211 
298jl,295,875,017 
560|1, 4S8.928.168 
297|1,532,120,974 


187| 

500  j 


83,861,842 
210,549,007 
127,024.494 


Percentage  b  8.03. 


MULES. 


1865-67  

1868-71  

1872-75  

1876-79  

18.80-83  

1884-87  

1888-91  

1892-95  '.   

1 

394,124|  36,341,207 
1,200,3091  111,203,014 
1,465,100|  127,492,530 
1,736,400|  107,736,346 
1,933,6261  128,271,594 
2,108,506|  163,382,293 
2,499,293;  188,632.085 
2,766,9971  172,416,521 

92.24 
92.67 
87.03 
62.06 

65.69 
75.36 
78.57 
57.54 
66.36 
77:50 
75.48 
62.33 

59.68 
71.51 
74.51 
59.08 
67.12 
77.50 
76.56 
63.70 

7a 

91 
94 
69 
80 
93 
91 
75 

1 

75|  71 
90|  88 
93|  93 
74 1  76 
84|  83 
96|  98 
96|  95 
80|  78 
i 

75 
90 
94 
72 
84 
96 
96 
80 

1865-95  

14,104,355|1,035,475,590 

73.42|  69.40|  69.40'|      84|       87  86 

I          i          i          i  i 

87 

1865-67  

1868-74  

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889-95  

 1  _ 

394,124|  36,341,207 
2,294,009)  209,327,068 
3,079,6151  195,205,395 
3,679,6471  279,287,971 
4,656,9601  315,313,949 

92.24 
91.25 
63.39 

....... 

65.69 
77.37 
60.41 
73.18 
67.79 

59.68 
73.93 
60.78 
75.83 
69.04 

79 
93 
73 
88 
82 

75|  71 
93|  91 
76 1  77 
95|  95 
87|  87 
 1  

75 
92 
76 
94 

88 

1865  

83,920f  8,544,054 
367,800!  34.202.737 
700.0881  31,777.100 

1 

 1 

101.81 
92.99 

47.02 
83.03 
45.39 



57 
100 
54 

 |  52 

62 
100 
58 

1873  

1896  

79.78 
46.20 

100|  100 
58|  55 
1  1 

Percentage  1.23 
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TABLE  XVI.  (f).— Continued. 
COWS. 


Years. 

Total 
Number. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value -in 
Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 
(1) 

Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 

To  Co 

0). 

lumn 
(2) 

Av'rge 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 

Ma,  S 
a  >  a 

o"3  o 

<o  a 

1865-67   

1868-71  

1872-70  

1876-79  

1880-83  

1884-87 

1888-91  

1892-95  

1 

7,394.0631  330,440,643 
14,559,0651  573,708,107, 
15,172,3001  460,831,017 
15,932,500!  432.601.589 
16,267,0711  435,926,885 
16,974,1971  492,037,624 
17,966,094|  434,706,49(j 
18,300,4031  411,340,0S2 

44.69 
32.54 
55.37 
27.15 

29.59 
32.16 
27.56 
25.99 
26.90 
28.99 
24.20 
22.48 

27.73 
32.60 
27.28 
25.57 
26.73 
29.27 
24.70 
22.82 

109 
118 
101 
95 
99 
106 
89 
84 

104|  95 
123|  124 
103|  100 
96 1  94 
100|  100 
1101  115 
92 1  94 
86 1  88 

105 
124 
102 
96 
99 
111 
93 
86 

29.14|  26.86|  26.86[       99|     101|  99 

i              i              :              i  i 

101 

1865-67  

1868-71  

1875-81  

3882-88  

1889-95  

7,394,0631  330,440,64.° 
25,859,8651  916,201.524 
27,981,639!  749,040,029 
29.465.801 1  841,573,330 
31,864,2351  734,342,015 

44.69 
35.43 
26.79 

29.59|  27.73|     109 1     104 1  95 
30.27|  30.48!     111|     1151  107 
25.58|  25.21|       94|       95 1  93 
28.561  28.76)     105 1     108 1  111 
23.05|  23.45!       85 1       90 1  95 
i          i          i  i 

105 
117 

94 
109 

89 

1865  

1873  

1896  

2,047,943!  87,060,044 
3,787,1001  114,695,014 
4,394,6081  90,378,348 
1  1 

42.50|  20.00|  j       73 1  |  66 

30.29!  27.261  26.58|     100 1     100 1  100 
 !  21.93|  22.11!       81 1       83 1  89 

II  II 

 , 

66 
100 
84 

Percentage  b  10.72. 


OXEX. 


I  I 

1865-67  |  8,490,003  ]  206,103,224 

1868-71  i  22,625,735  425,781,682 

1872-75  |  23,123.300  379,285,181 

1876-79  I  28,615,100  436,101,976 

1880-83  I  31,162,864  511,697,852 

1884-87  |  34,276,1971  667,863,032 

1888-  91  |  43,062,195|  577,170,312 

1892-95  |  41,408,5511  518,694,167 

 .  1  1  

1865-33  |232, 763, 945 1 3, 722, 697,426 

1865-67  1    8,490,0031  206,103,224 

1868-74  |  40.181,0351  713,639,007 

1875-81  !  49,874,0601  746-363,030 

1882-88  |  60.046,494!  1,112,971.560 

1889-  95  |  74,172,3531  943,619,999 

 1  1  

1865  |    1,781,3901  52,704.42? 

1873  i    5,896,000!  97,429.071 

1896  !    9,050,26S|  129,886,200 


24.28!  15.23 
18.87|  15.44 


16.40! 
15.211 


14.91 
14.60 
16.42 
19.19 
13.40 
12.52 


11.40| 
14.16| 
13.73! 
14.16 
16.31 
19.59 
14.961 
13.80! 


I 

102| 
104[ 
100| 
98| 
111| 
129| 
90| 
84 1 


83| 
103| 
1001 
103| 
118| 
141| 
108| 
100| 
 1- 


81 
106 
100 

98 
112 
132 
104 

95 


82 
105 
100 
102 
119 
143 
111 
103 


15.991  15.16|  15.16)     102 1     110 1     107  111 


24.28| 
17.76| 
14.901 

 1 

 1 

15.23| 
15.31| 
14.38| 
18.541 
12.72] 

11.401 
14.111 
13.99! 
1S,67| 
13.82| 

102| 
103| 

97| 
125| 

86| 

83 1 
1031 
101 1 
1351 
1001 

81 
105 

98 
128 

97 

82 
104 
101 
136 
106 

29.59| 

13.691! 

 1 

92|. 

...;!- 

- 

55 

50 

16.51! 

14.85| 

13.851 

100| 

100| 

100 

100 

| 

14.351 

1 

14.981 

961 

108| 
I 

100 

117 

Percentage  b  20.35. 
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TABLE  XVI.  (f).— Continued. 
SHEEP. 


Years. 


Total 
Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency. 


Gold. 
(1) 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Column 


(1) 


(2) 


Av'rge 
Seven- 
teen 
States. 


be®  <u 


1865-6T  

29,222.51? 
47,280.951 
43,103,60( 
60,601,500 
75,902,457 
71,051,475 
52,658.869 
51,094,938 

1868-71  

1872-75  

1876-79  

1880-83  

1884-87  

1888-91  

1892-95  



1865-95  

430.916.30S 



1865-67  

2*9,222,513 
79,083,156 
109.698.492 
123.378. 77S 
89,533,369 

1868-74  

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889-95  

 — 

1865  

8,261,213 
10.498.700 
9,497,257 

1873  

1896  

136.631,550 
127,946.316 
124,464,674 
132,418,901 
173,321.619 
151,034.724 
112,54S.030 
110,203,589 


1,069,530,009 


136,631.550 
220.310.144 
246,952,557 
271,831,407 
193,804,351 


45,887,506 
33.343,706 
16,436,174 


4.68 
2.68 
2.89 
2.19 


3.09 
2.28 
2.70 

2.12; 

2.28 
2.14 
2.14 
2.11| 

2.48|  2.3o'| 

4.68|  3.09' 

2.94|  2.47 

2.25  2.18 

  2.20 

 I  2.16 

5.55]  2.58 
3.18|  2.95 
 I  1.73 

I 


2.73 
2.09 
2.53 
2.25 
2.45 
2.32 
2.34 
2.29 


105 
78 
92 
72 1 
77 
73 
73 
72| 


100| 
73| 
93 1 
83| 
90 
85 
85 
84 1 


2.30|       78|  85| 


91 1 


2,73| 
2.26| 
2.30| 
2.381 
2.33 


105| 
84| 
74| 
74| 
73| 

 1- 


 1- 

1001 
84 1 
84| 
87| 
85| 


..... 
2.72| 
1.82| 


85|. 
100| 
59| 


,  . .  .  I  80 
100|  100 
671  73 


85 


99 
81 
80 
89 

m 


73 
100 


Percentage  b  37.6S. 


SWINE. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1SS0-83. 
1884-S7. 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


14.056,864| 
29,283,817! 
30,347,2001 
30,265,300| 
34,79S.45S| 
37,831,9231 
i  37,493,1591 
I  37,473,164| 


1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 

1889-95. 


.  |251,549,885 11 
-I  \~ 


14,056,864| 
i  52,681,3171 
I  54,696.020! 
I  64,253.2761 

.1  65,861,808! 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


I  1,529.711! 

I  7,911,400! 

I  9,849.700^ 

.1  •! 


I 

131 1 
119| 
102 
121 
126 
109 
113| 
122| 
-I- 


109| 
116| 
102| 
122 
127 
119 
116 
125| 


113 
113 
103 
121 
126 
118 
116 
127 


■I- 
131| 
110| 
115| 
124| 
121| 


109|  1131 

109|  108 1 

116|  1151 

126|  126 1 

123|  122| 


63|. 
100| 
105| 


...|  93 

100|  100 1 

107|  108| 

I 


121 
11S 
103 
121 
126 
117 
116 
119 


118|     119 1     118|  119 


121 
110 
116 
12° 
124 


60 
100 

111 


Percentage  b  21.99. 
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TABLE  XVI.  (g). 

A  summary  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1865  to  1896, 
inclusive,  of  the  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  farms 
of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  California,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  and  the 
simple  and  corrected  average  values  in  gold  and  currency,  and  index  num- 
bers calculated  by  different  methods. 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


Years. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 
1888-91. 
ia92-95. 

1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 

1865.... 
1873.... 
1S96.... 


Total 
Number. 


Total 
Value 

in 
Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


Cur- 
rency, 


Gold. 
(1) 


63,352,129!  1,115,217.276|  17.60 


123,644,474 
124,316,200 
149,700,700 
172,980,719 
174,914,504 
168,560,551 
166,229,318 


63,352,129! 
217,050,074 
267,743,724 
302,943  " 


2,095,385,307 
2,032,068,603 
1,990,471,758 
2,170,000,239 
2,533,420,567 
2,453,465,850 
2,191,141,798 


1,143,698,595  16,581,171,398  14.50 


16.95 
16.35 
13.30 


1,115,217.2761  rr.tti 


3,626,920,802 
3,498,470,475 
4,313,430,875 


292,609,022  !  4,029,131,970 


16,306,648 
31,235,500 
37,192,890 


313,041,876 
525,257,218 
442,455,964 


16.71 

13.06 


11.63 
13.85 
14.83 
12.71 
12.54 
14.48 
14.56 
13.18 


13.59 


11.63 
14.34 
12.52 
14.24 
•13.77 


19.20 
16.82 


8.86 
15.09 
11.90 


Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 


11.48 
12.85 
13.56 
12.73 
13.68 
15.70 
14.16 
12.45 


13.60 


11.48 
13.82 
12.54 
15.36 
13.04 


13.82 
10.55 


Index  Numbers. 


To  Column 


(1) 


(2) 


83 
93 
98 
92 
99 
114 
102 
90 


90! 


59 
100 
79 


83 
100 

91 
111 

94 


100 
76 


Iv'rge 
Six 
Ani- 
mals. 


84 


According  to 
Relative  Im- 
portance. 


(1) 


54 
100 
68 


85 
101 
98 
90 
99 
114 
104 
91 


99 


85 
101 

90 
112 

96 


59 
100 


(2) 


105 
100 
98 
109 
121 
107 
101 


105 


103 
97 
119 
103 


100 

86 


(1)  With  numbers  and  values  of  live  stock  as  reported  by  Agricultural  Department. 

(2)  With  numbers  and  values  in  reduced  proportions  as  explained  in  report. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


PRICES  FOR  LIVE  STOCK  IN  SEVENTEEN  STATES  AND  THE  NATION. 


HORSES. 

The  movement  of  average  farm  values  for  live  stock  in  the 
United  States  as  that  for  crops  may,  as  was  explained  in  Chapter 
XIV.,  be  sought  from  the  data  of  this  report  in  two  ways.  The 
student  may  examine  the  simple  average  values  for  the  nation  by 
themselves,  or  in  connection  with  the  simple  and  corrected  values 
for  the  seventeen  states  which  in  thirty-three  years  have  possessed 
seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  farm  animals  of  the  nation.  Both  sets 
of  figures  must  be  taken  as  only  approximate  exhibits  of  that  price 
movement.  The  character  and  meaning  of  both  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  forming  a  satisfactory  conclusion  concerning  the 
actual  movement  of  average  prices  for  live  stock  in  the  United 
States.  The  simple  average  gold  farm  values  for  horses  in  the 
nation,  and  simple  and  corrected  average  values  for  the  seventeen 
states  by  seven-year  periods,  and  the  per  capita  number  of  horses 
for  the  nation  given  in  the  tables  of  this  chapter,  are  summarized 
here  as  follows: 


Years. 

Simple 
Average 
Gold 
Value 

for 
Nation. 

Average  Gold  Values  in 
Seventeen  States. 

Per 
Capita 
Number 

of 
Horses. 

Simple  Values. 

Correc'd  Values 

$53.09 
65.13 
56.69 
70.57 
59.16 

$52.22 
62.62 
55.61 
70.87 
59.92 

$49.06 
60.02 
55.08 
71.39 
61.70 

.208 
.227 
.213 
.235 

By  comparing  the  "price  movement  shown  by  either  set  of 
figures  with  the  changing  per  capita  number  of  horses  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  seen  that  advancing  prices  have  always  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  relative  and  actual  number  of  that  animal  found 
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upon  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  Falling  prices  have  also  led 
to  a  decrease  in  those  numbers.  High  prices  have  always  been 
associated  with  a  low  per  capita  number,  and  the  reverse.  This  is 
true  of  the  long  periods  of  times,  but  not  of  single  years. 

The  fluctuations  by  seven-year  periods  have,  in  thirty-three 
years,  been  only  twenty-seven  horses  in  a  thousand  of  people,  the 
lowest  average  having  been  208  horses  for  every  thousand  people  in 
the  nation,  and  the  highest  235.  At  the  present  time,  with  very  low 
prices,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  Jan.  1, 1896, 
these  horses  were  only  217  for  every  thousand  inhabitants.  With 
the  relative  stock  of  horses  as  shown  by  the  per  capita  number 
reduced  very  low  at  the  present  time,  we  can  reasonably  look  for 
a  great  relative  advance  in  values,  such  as  has  always  come  in  the 
United  States  after  a  similar  reduction  in  numbers. 

By  comparing  the  simple  and  corrected  average  farm  values  for 
horses  in  the  seventeen  states  it  is  seen  that  there  is  quite  a  wide 
variation  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods.  In  the  first  the  older 
states  raised  the  larger  number  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  for  the 
market.  This  condition  is  reversed  at  present.  This  fact  reduces 
the  average  of  the  corrected  values  in  the  first  period  and  raises 
that  of  the  last  above  the  simple  average  values  for  horses  as 
shown  in  the  foregoing  summary.  The  average  gold  value  for  thir- 
ty-three years  was  for  the  nation  f  62.19  and  for  the  seventeen  states 
$61.80.  The  seventeen  states  thus  included  a  larger  relative  pro- 
portion of  cheap  horses,  such  as  those  of  Texas,  than  did  the  na- 
tion. The  difference,  however,  is  only  trifling.  The  fact  of  that 
greater  relative  number  of  cheap  horses  in  the  seventeen  states 
causes  more  difference  between  the  simple  and  corrected  values  in 
that  group  than  would  be  found  in  the  nation  if  the  latter  had  been 
calculated.  The  data  for  the  nation  and  for  the  seventeen  states 
agree  in  showing  an  upward  trend  of  values  from  the  three-year 
period  beginning  with  1865  when  compared  with  the  seven-year 
period  ending  with  1894.  The  prices  for  horses  and  all  other  live 
stock  doubtless  experienced  the  general  upward  movement  from 
1862  to  1867,  shown  by  the  nine  crops.  The  government  figures  for 
live  stock  do  not  go  back  of  1865.  The  live  stock  tables  do  not, 
therefore,  in  the  earliest  period,  reflect  the  average  for  the  same 
years  as  do  the  tables  for  crops.  They  contain  an  exhibit  of  the 
latter  half  of  that  first  period  and  the  half  with  the  higher  prices. 
If  allowance  is  made  for  this  fact,  we  note  the  existence  of  a  greater 
relative  advance  in  the  price  of  horses  than  is  shown  in  the  tables. 
The  index  numbers  calculated  for  the  corrected  average  values  of 
horses  agree  very  closely  with  those  calculated  according  to  rela- 
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tive  importance.  They  differ  much  from  those  which  are  the  aver- 
age of  the  index  numbers  for  horses  in  the  seventeen  individual 
states.  A  summary  for  the  three  sets  of  index  numbers  by  seven- 
year  periods  is  as  follows: 


Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

To  Corrected 
Average  Values 

According  to 

Relative 
Importance. 

Average  of 
Seventeen  States. 

78 

77 

70 

98 

95 

95 

88 

88 

82 

115 

116 

106 

99 

99 

94 

The  last  set  of  index  numbers  magnify  the  advance  in  average 
prices.  Such  numbers  when  combining  such  varieties  of  price 
movements  as  are  found  in  this  group  of  seventeen  states  for  horses 
are  poor  measures  of  actual  average  price  movements.  They  are 
given  in  this  report  more  to  bring  out  that  fact  than  to  furnish  a 
measure  of  testing  the  average  trend  of  farm  prices  in  the  United 
States. 

MULES. 


The  simple  average  values  for  mules  in  the  United  States,  and 

simple  and  corrected  values  for  the  seventeen  states,  and  their  per 
capita  numbers  by  seven-year  periods  were  as  follows: 


Years. 

Average 
Gold 
Values 

for 
Nation. 

Average  Gold  Values  in 
Seventeen  States. 

Per 
Capita 
Number 
of 
Mules. 

Simple  Values. 

Corrected 
Values. 

$65.16 
82.35 
64.42 
79.46 
70.05 

$64.09 
73.44 
59.78 
77.46 
66.12 

$81.43 
71.20 
60.06 
77.28 
66.99 

.030 
.034 
.036 
.036 

The  relative  number  of  mules  in  the  United  States  steadily  in- 
creased until  after  the  era  of  very  high  prices  was  reached,  about 
1884,  since  which  time  it  has  decreased.  The  prices  of  mules  varied 
with  that  of  horses,  and  bears  no  relation  to  their  own  changing 
relative  numbers.  Mules  show  about  the  same  relative  difference 
in  simple  and  corrected  average  values  as  horses,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  The  index  numbers  for  mules,  by  the  three  methods  of 
calculation  above  referred  to,  are  as  follows: 
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Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

To  Corrected 
Average  Values. 

According  to 

Relative 
Importnce. 

Average 
Seventeen  States. 

1865-67   

82 

89 

70 

1868-74  

95 

97 

91 

1875-81   

81 

82 

77 

1882-88   

103 

106 

95 

1889-95  

89 

91 

86 

The  difference  in  the  first  period  between  the  first  two  sets  of 
numbers  is  due  to  the  small  relative  number  of  mules  in  that  period 
reported  from  the  states  with  low  average  prices. 


milch  cows. 

The  simple  and  corrected  average  farm  gold  values  of  cows  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  seventeen  selected  states  are  summa- 
rized as  follows: 


Years. 

Simple 
Average 
Values 

in 
Nation. 

Average  Values  in 
Seventeen  States. 

Per  Capita 
Number 
of  Cows 

in 
Nation. 

Simple 
Averages. 

Corrected 
Averages. 

1865-67  

$26.79 
28.87 
24.48 
27.85 
22.07 

126.31 
29.73 
24.96 
28.96 
22.42 

$25.09 
29.39 
24.74 
29.68 
22.78 

1868-74  

.257 
.249 
.252 
.252 

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889-95  

The  relative  number  of  cows  in  the  nation  has  continued  fairly 
stable,  although  with  the  decrease  in  price  of  dairy  products  and  of 
cows  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  come  a  slight  decrease,  and 
in  January,  1896,  there  was  only  231  for  every  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, when  the  average  for  thirty-three  years  has  been  252. 
This  fact  would  indicate  the  probability  of  a  great  advance  in  the 
average  value  of  cows  and  of  all  dairy  products  so  soon  as  business 
revives,  as  it  always  does  after  such  a  period  of  financial  depression 
as  now  exists.  The  index  numbers  for  cows  calculated  by  three 
different  methods  are  as  follows,  by  seven-year  periods: 


Years. 

Index  Numbers. 

To  Corrected 
Average  Values. 

According  to 

Relative 
Importance. 

Average 
Seventeen  States. 

1865-67   

93 
113 

92 
110 

85 

98 
111 

93 
111 

86 

96 
106 

92 
111 

95 

1868-74   

1875-81   

1882-88   

1889-95   
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OXEN  AND  OTHER  CATTLE 

have  had  a  price  movement  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
milch  cows.  So  far  as  that  movement  is  expressed  by  simple  and 
corrected  average  values,  the  same  is  presented  in  the  following 
summary  for  the  nation  and  seventeen  states: 


Years. 

Simple 
Average 
Values 

in 
Nation. 

Average  Values  in 
(Seventeen  States. 

Per 
Capita 
Number 

in 
Nation. 

Simple 
Averages. 

.  Corrected 
Averages. 

$16.31 
18.05 
16.45 
20.96 
15.16 

$16.18 

18.29 
16.80 
21.83 
15.66 

$13.74 
17.78 
16.86 
21.79 
16.25 

.386 
.412 
.544 
.565 

The  average  gold  value  of  all  oxen  and  other  cattle  in  the  nation 
for  thirty-three  years  was  $17.53,  and  for  the  seventeen  states  it 
was  $18.00.  The  nation  had,  therefore,  a  little  more  of  cheap  cattle 
than  the  seventeen  states.  The  variation  was  relatively  small, 
only  about  three  per  cent.  The  corrected  averages  and  index  num- 
bers, according  to  relative  importance  calculated  for  seventeen 
states,  are,  therefore,  fairly  representative  for  the  nation  as  well. 
The  index  numbers  for  the  nation  were  by  seven-year  periods  as  fol- 
lows: 


Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

To  Corrected 
Average  Values. 

According  to 

Relative 
Importance. 

Average 
Seventeen  States. 

79 

80 

80 
104 

97 
127 

98 

102 

103 

96 

96 

125 

124 

92 

94 

With  oxen  the  general  evenness  for  most  periods  of  the  price 
movement  causes  the  index  numbers,  which  are  the  mean  of  the 
numbers  of  seventeen  states,  to  approximate  those  by  the  other  two 
methods,  excepting  for  one  period. 

SHEEP 

were  very  high  when  the  Agricultural  Department  made  up  its 
figures  for  the  calendar  year  of  1865,  or  the  years  included 
by  the  department  in  its  reports  for  January,  1866.  The  next  year 
there  was  a  great  decline  in  the  average  farm  values  of  sheep. 
From  that  date  (the  year  1867)  there  has  been  a  general  rise  of 
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sheep  prices  until  the  panic  of  1893.  This  rise  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing summary  for  the  nation  and  the  seventeen  states  by  seven- 
year  periods: 


Years. 

Simple 
Average 
Values 

in 
Nation. 

Average  Values  in 
Seventeen  States. 

Per 
Capita 
Number 

in 
Nation. 

Simple 
Averages. 

Corrected 
Averages. 

1865-67  

$2.73 
2.11 
2.26 
2.20 
2.24 

$2.77 
2.14 
2.28 
2.33 
2.44 

$2.66 
2.10 
2.35 
2.46 
2.34 

1868-74  

.914 
.812 
.863 
.691 

1875-81  

1882-88  

1889  95  

The  relative  number  of  sheep  in  the  nation  has  greatly  de- 
creased since  1865.  It  has  continued  to  decrease  until  the  present 
time.  Jan.  1,  1896,  it  was  only  549  sheep  for  every  one  thousand 
people,  while  for  the  years  1868  to  1871  it  was  1,000,  or  nearly  twice 
as  great.  The  average  value  for  thirty-three  years  in  the  nation 
was  for  sheep  $2.25  in  gold,  while  for  the  seventeen  states  it  was 
$2.36.  There  was,  therefore,  relatively  a  small  number  more  of 
cheap  sheep  in  the  nation  than  in  the  seventeen  states.  The  varia- 
tion, however,  is  so  small  that  it  still  leaves  those  states  a  very 
good  practical  measure  of  the  actual  price  movement  for  sheep  in 
the  nation.  The  index  numbers  for  sheep  by  the  three  methods  of 
calculation  give  the  following  relative  exhibit  for  the  seventeen 
states  by  seven-year  periods: 


Years. 

Index  Numeees. 

To  Corrected 
Average  Values. 

According  to 

Relative 
Importance. 

Average 
Seventeen  States. 

1865-67 

101 

98 

92 

1868-74  ,  . 

80 

79 

84 

1875-8 J 

81 

87 

93 

1882-88 

87 

93 

95 

1889-95 

91 

99 

94 

The  shifting  of  the  sheep  industry  from  one  set  of  states  to  an- 
other, with  relatively  different  farm  values,  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ent price  movement  shown  by  the  first  and  second  sets  of  numbers. 


SWINiE. 

The  simple  and  corrected  average  farm  gold  values  for  the  swine 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  seventeen  states  by  seven-year  periods  are 
as  follows: 
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Years. 

Simple 
Average 
Values 

in 
Nation. 

Average  Values  in 
Seventeen  States. 

Per  Capita 
Number 
of  Swine 

in 
Nation. 

Simple 
Averages. 

Corrected 
Averages. 

$4.62 
4.39 
4.72 
5.27 
5.24 

$4.75 
4.56 
5.07 
5.65 
5.63 

$4.47 
4.56 
5.07 
5.65 
5.62 

.734 
.675 
.811 
.759 

1875-81  

The  average  gold  value  in  the  nation  in  thirty-three  years  has 
been  $4.96,  and  in  the  seventeen  states  $5.29.  The  nation  has, 
therefore,  more  cheap  hogs  relatively;  and  hence  its  corrected  val- 
ues, if  obtained,  would  show  a  greater  variation  from  the  simple 
averages  than  do  those  for  the  seventeen  states.  The  figures  for 
the  nation  and  the  seventeen  states  alike  indicate  an  advance  since 
1865  in  average  farm  gold  values.  The  index  numbers  by  three 
different  calculations  for  swine  are  as  follows  for  the  seventeen 
states : 


Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

To  Corrected  Aver- 
age Values. 

According  to  Rela- 
tive Importance. 

Average  of  Seven- 
teen States. 

119 

124 

112 

122 

123 

107 

135 

136 

115 

150 

149 

125 

149 

149 

122 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


The  simple  and  corrected  average  values  for  the  nation  and  for 
the  seventeen  states  were  for  all  live  stock  by  seven-year  periods 
as  follows: 


Years. 

Average  Values  for  Seven- 
teen States. 

Average  Values  for 
Nation. 

Simple 
Averages. 

Corrected 
Averages. 

Simple 
Averages. 

Corrected 
Averages. 

$10.30 
13.50 

$12.35 

$10.59 

$13.33 

14.57 

14.07 

14.84 

13.80 

13.51 

13.66 

13.29 

16.43 

16.80 

15.63 

15.99 

15.32 

14.10 

14.22 

13.25 

Comparing  the  first  and  last  seven-year  periods  the  simple  aver- 
ages for  the  nation  show  an  advance  of  nearly  forty  per  cent, 
and  the  corrected  averages  a  decline  of  eight  cents,  or  six-tenths 
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of  one  per  cent.  But  the  corrected  values  for  the  nation  contained 
in  Table  (e),  and  summarized  above,  do  not  take  account  in  the 
least  of  the  change  in  the  relative  number  of  different  animals  raised 
in  states  near  and  remote  from  market  at  different  periods.  This 
allowance  is  found  in  the  corrected  average  values  for  seventeen 
states.  The  average  for  all  animals  in  the  nation  was  for  thirty- 
three  years  $14.26  in  gold.  The  corresponding  average  for  seven- 
teen states  was  $14.60.  There  was,  therefore,  but  little  practical 
difference.  The  detailed  information  about  live  stock  prices  found 
in  the  tables  for  seventeen  states  may  be  relied  upon  as  exhibiting 
the  real  movement  of  average  prices  in  the  nation. 

The  figures  for  the  seventeen  states,  with  the  calculation  for 
all  the  changes  in  the  farm  ownership  of  live  stock  in  new  and  old 
states,  show  a  marked  advance  in  average  values  when  comparing 
the  earlier  and  later  years.  That  average  advance  is  substantially 
the  same  as  for  the  nine  crops  raised  in  the  same  states.  The  simi- 
larity and  difference  in  the  price  movement  of  live  stock  and  farm 
crops  for  thirty-three  years  may  be  noted  in  the  following  summary 
by  seven-year  periods  of  the  index  numbers  for  corrected  values 
and  those  calculated  according  to  relative  importance: 


Years. 

Index  Numbers  for 

Nine  Crops. 

All  Live  Stock. 

To  Corrected 
Average  Values. 

According  to 

Relative 
Importance. 

To  Corrected 
Average  Values. 

According  to 

Relative 
Importance. 

1862-66  

97 

88 

87 

89 

112 

108 

102 

103 

1874-80  

97 

96 

95 

95 

1881-87  

100 

101 

118 

122 

1888-94  

94 

94 

99 

101 

The  foregoing  figures  for  live  stock  are  c-btained  by  combining 
the  live  stock  in  the  relative  proportion  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  attention  has  been  called  in  preceding  chapters  to  the  need 
of  combining  the  values  of  live  stock  in  other  proportions  that  may 
more  fully  express  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  animals 
in  the  annual  sales  of  farm  products.  The  proportions  used  are  the 
full  values  of  swine,  one-half  those  of  fat  cattle  and  oxen,  one-third 
for  sheep,  one-fifth  for  cows,  and  one-eighth  for  horses  and  mules. 
Combining  the  live  stock  in  this  proportion,  we  have  the  following 
comparative  exhibit  of  the  price  movements  of  the  nine  crops  and 
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of  the  live  stock  combined,  according  to  relative  importance,  when 
using  the  full  reported  values  and  when  combining  them  in  the  pro- 
portions given: 


Index  Numbers  According  to  Relative  Importance. 

All  Live  Stock. 

Years. 

Nine  Crops. 

When  Combined 

When  Combined 

in  Proportions 

in  Reduced 

Reported. 

Proportions. 

1862-66  

88 

89 

92 

1868-73   

108 

103 

106 

1874-80   

96 

95 

103 

1881-87   

101 

122 

126 

1888-94   

94 

101 

109 

The  figures  which  are  shown  in  the  last  column  indicate  a 
greater  relative  advance  in  average  farm  values  than  those  in  the 
one  before  it.  Those  figures  better  represent  the  effect  upon  the 
farmers  of  changing  farm  values  of  live  stock.  No  one  exhibit  is 
anything  more  than  approximate.  Taken  together  the  figures 
clearly  prove,  however,  that,  when  comparing  the  years  1862  to 
1866  with  those  of  1888  to  1894,  the  values  of  live  stock  in  the 
United  States  advanced  on  an  average  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
It  should  be  noted,  that,  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  dates  on  the 
margin  are  for  the  periods  of  crops,  and  not  those  shown  in  the 
average  live  stock  tables.  The  differences  of  one  year  in  methods 
of  reporting  crops  and  live  stock  admit  of  combining  both  in  the 
actual  or  agricultural  year,  which  is  here  designated  by  the  names 
given  under  crops. 

DEFECT  IN  LIVE  STOCK  FIGURES  FROM  1862  TO  1867. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  this  fact.  The  tables  for  live 
stock  in  the  first  period  include  only  three  of  the  five  years  in- 
cluded in  the  corresponding  period  in  the  tables  for  nine  crops. 
The  years  included  are  for  the  last  or  years  of  the  higher  average 
farm  prices.  The  figures  thus  given  in  this  report  for  live  stock 
from  1865  to  1867  are  higher  than  would  appear  had  we  the  correct 
ones  from  1862  to  1866.  They  exaggerate  the  actual  prices  of  those 
years  as  those  of  this  report  do  the  values  of  live  stock  in  the  same 
years,  owing  to  the  breaks  in  the  reports  for  the  earlier  years  to 
which  attention  has  previously  been  called.  The  correct  figures 
for  1862  to  1866  or  1860  to  1866  would  for  live  stock  and  for  all 
crops  show  an  average  price  at  least  five  per  cent,  and  possibly 
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more,  lower  than  those  here  tabulated.  Hence,  the  actual  advance 
in  the  average  values  of  live  stock  from  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
to  the  four  or  seven  years  ending  with  1894  is  at  least  five  per 
cent  greater  than  the  foregoing  summary  or  the  tables  of  this 
report  would  indicate. 

IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  LIVE  STOCK 

have  in  thirty  years  greatly  changed  the  net  income  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  from  raising  animals  of  various  kinds. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  farmer  marketed  or  slaughtered  his  hogs  on 
an  average  at  twenty-two  months  of  age  or  thereabouts.  To-day 
the  average  is  not  far  from  fourteen  months.  No  accurate  data 
upon  the  subject  has  been  collected  by  anyone,  but  this  is  the  near- 
est approximate  that  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  this  investigation.  In  the  same  way  the  age 
at  which  fat  cattle  are  marketed  has  been  lowered  from  six,  thirty 
years  ago,  to  less  than  three  at  the  present  time.  This  change  in 
the  age  at  which  hogs  and  oxen  are  marketed  or  slaughtered  has  its 
parallel^  in  the  improvements  made  in  the  breed  of  dairy  cows,  by 
which  the  average  cow  to-day  produces  more  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  than  its  predecessor  thirty  years  ago.  The  exact  data,  if 
obtained  for  all  live  stock,  would  show  that  the  farmer's  income 
from  the  same  to-day  is  by  reason  of  these  changes  noted,  and 
other  similar  ones,  as  much  increased  over  that  of  thirty  years  ago 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  nine  great  staples  with  the  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  and  improved  farm  machinery,  whose  in- 
creased product  for  each  male  agricultural  worker  has  been  shown 
on  pages  396  to  399. 
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TABLE  XVIL  (a). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1850  to  1896,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  number  of  horses  and  mules  upon  the  farms  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  total  farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency 
and  the  average  values  in  currency  and  gold. 


Horses. 


Total 
Number. 


4,336,719 
6,249,174 
3,740,933 
3,899,019 
5,401,263 
5,756,940 
6,332,793 
8,248,800 
8,702,000 
8,990,900 
9,222,470 
9,333,800 
9,504,200 
9,735,300 
10,155,400 
10,329,700 
10,938,700 
11,201,800 
11,429,626 
10,521,554 
10,838,111 
11,169,683 
11,564,572 
12,077,657 
12,496,744 
13,172,936 
13,663,294 
14,213,837 
14,056,750 
15,498,140 
16,206,802 
16,081,139 
15,893,318 
15,124,057 


13,041,215 
29,040,533 
37,051,370 
41.159,100 
43,991,091 
47,308,656 
55,106,817 
63,679,399 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average 
Value. 


Cur- 
r'ncy 


Gold. 


Mules. 


Total 
Number. 


302,425 
326,885 
429,271, 
432,696, 
533,024, 
671,319 
683,257 
659,707 
634,463, 
666,927, 
646,370, 
632,446, 
610,206, 
600,813, 
573,254, 
613,296, 
667,954, 
615,824, 
765,041, 
833,734. 
852,282. 
860,823. 
901,685. 
946,096. 
982,194. 
978,516. 
941,823. 
1,007,593. 
992,225 
769,224. 
576,730. 
500,140 


41)9 1 80. 84 
813183.84 
818179.46 
226175.16 


87 
461 
587 
916 
957 
406 
939 


84.16 
81.38 
78.51 
73.37 
74.21 
71.45 
68.01 
985 164.96 
631  60.08 
681  58.16 


611 
32o 
9141 
308 
400 
947 
21  is 
755 
154 
827 
"62 
222 
636 
185 
799 
580 
186 


1,058,583,130  81.17 
2,320,298,061  79.90 
2,657,470,218171.72 


37.43 
59.86 
59.05 
54.27 
62.05 
67.06 
70.90 
67.28 
65.83 
64.09 
60.46 
57.56 
56.44 
57.29 
52.41 
54.75 
58.44 
58.82 
70.59 
74.64 
73.70 
71.27 
72.15 
71.82 
71.89 
68.84 
67.00 
65.01 
61.22 
47.83 
36.29 
|33.0' 


2,416,722,105 
2,662,117,158 
3,448,526,310 
3,848,630,765 
3,345,774,200 


13,041,215 
56,587,703 
73,294,726 
81,841,257 
105,613,280 


58.72 


53.09 
64.58 
64.37 
55.87 
60.51 
72.92 
69.84 
52.51 


1,058,583,130  81.17(53.09 
4,331,397.340176.54165.13 
4,344,343,980|59.27i56.69 

5,775,488,6861  1 70.57 

6,248,308,811   1 59.16 


330,378,181  21,758,121,947|65.86j62.19 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value. 


Curr'ncy 


559,331| 
1,151,148| 
247,553 
250,151 
822,386 
855,685 
921,662 
1,179,500 
1,242,300 
1,276,300 
1,310,000 
1,339,350 
1,393,750 
1,414,500 
1,443,500 
1,637,500 
1,713,100 
1,729,500 
1,720,731 
1,835,166 
1,871,079 
1,914,126 
1,972,569 
2,052,593 
2,117,141 
2,191,727 
2,257,574 
2,331,027 
2,296,532 
2,314,699 
2,331,128 
2,352,231 
2,333,108 
2,278,946 


1,320,090 
4,199,147 
5,319,400 
6,208,600 
7,156,476 
8,056,429 
9,076,860 
9,331,166 


1,320,090 
8,124,797 
11,052,581 
13,954,401 
16,216,299 


25,041 
25,039 
76,094, 
66,415, 
98,386, 
128,584, 
126,127, 
121,027, 
124,658, 
119,501, 
111,502, 
106,565, 
99,480, 
104,323, 
96,033, 
105,948, 
120,096, 
130,945, 
148,732, 
161,214 
162,497 
163,381 
167,057 
174,853 
179,444 
182,394 
178,847 
174,882 
164,763 
146,232 
110,927 
103,204 


L88 
839 
954 
769 
359 
796 
,786 
,316 
,085 
,859 
,113 
,114 
,976 
,939 
,971 
,319 
,164 
,378 
,390 
,976 
,097 
,096 
,538 
,563 
,481 
,099 
,370 
070 
751 
,811 
834 
457 


126,176,281 
419,514,710 
476,689,373 
406,404,000 
505,722,251 
654,150,707 
715,539,513 
596,806,466 


126,176,281 
784,701,970 
743,950,596 
1,108,682,038 
1,137,492,416 


101.02 
100.10 
92.53 
77.62 
106.75 
109.02 
101.53 
94.83 
95.16 
89.22 
80.00 
75.34 
68.92 
63.71 


95.58 
99.90 
89.61 
65.46 


95.58 
96.58 
67.31 


50,668,1681    3,901,003,3011  76: 
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TABLE  XVII.  (b). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1850  to  1896,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  number  of  cows  and  oxen  upon  the  farms,  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  total  farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency 
and  the  average  values  in  currency  and  gold. 


Years. 


1850. .  . 
1860. .  . 
1865. .  . 
1866. .  . 
1867. .  . 
1868. .  . 
1869. .  . 
1870. .  . 
1871.. . 
1872. .  . 
1873. . . 
1874. .  . 
1875. .  . 
1876. . . 
1877. .  . 
1878. . . 
1879. .  . 
1880. .  . 
1881. .  . 
1882. .  . 
1883. .  . 
1884. .  . 
1885. .  . 
1886. .  . 
1887. .  . 
1888. .  . 
1889. .  . 
1890. .  . 
1891. .  . 
1892. .  . 
1893. .  . 
1894. .  . 
1895. . . 
1896. .  . 


Cows. 


Total 
Numbers. 


1865-671 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 
1888-91 
1892|95 


1865-67 
1868-74 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 


1865-95 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars. 
Currency. 


6,385,094 
8,581,735 
5,768,1301 
5,779,6441 
8,348,773[ 
8,691,568| 
9,247,714 
10,095,600 
10,023,000 
10,303,500 
10,575,900 
10,705,300 
10,906,800 
11,085,400 
11,260,800 
11,300,100 
11,826,400 
12,027,000 
12,368,653 
12,611,632 
13,125,685 
13,501,206 
13,904,722 
14,235,388 
14,522,083 
14,856,414 
15,298,625 
15,952,883 
16,019,591 
16,416,351 
16,424,087 
16,487,400 
16,504,629 
16,137,586 


Average 
Value. 


Cur- 
r'ncy 


211,718, 
273,081, 
322,968. 
319,681, 
361,752. 
394,940, 
374,179. 
329,408. 
314,358. 
299,609, 
311,089. 
320,346! 
307,743. 
298,499. 
256,953, 
279,899. 
296,277, 
326,480, 
396,575 
423,486 
412,903 
389,985, 
378,789, 
366,252 
366,226 
353,152 
346.397 
351,378 
357,299 
358,998 
362,601 
263,955 


70 

25 
77 

153(36.78 
11 


20.32 
26.37 
25.10 
25.36 
25.60 
25.72 
26.02 
21.73 
23.27 
23.05 
25.89 
30.21 
31.37 
29.70 
27.40 
26.08 
24.65 
23.94 
22.14 
21.62 
21.40 
21.75 
21.77 
(21.97 
|22.55 

19,896,547|  807,768,112|40.61|26.79 
38,057, 882 1  1, 450, 553 , 667 1 38. 11 1 30. 50 
42,491,5001  1,254,467,047120.52126.50 
45,472,7001  1,183, 543,733|26.03  24.73 

50,132,9701  1,299,232,195!  25.92 

56,163,399|  1,605,164,854    28.57 

62,127,5131  1,432.028,582   123.0E 

65,832,467|  1,430,278,307 


676 
745 
003 
983 
931 
309 
824 
72S 
211 
,866 
02s 
420 
060 
310 
405 
640 
093 
523 
589 
173 
376 
133 
9001 
132 
785 
661 
729 
,545 


Gold. 


Oxen. 


Total 
Number. 


16.90 
33.74 
28.74 
26.56 
28.83 
12,32.23 
33  33.71 


19,896,547 
69,642,582 
80,775,153 
96,757,130 
113,103,566 


807,768,112 
2,393,930,890  34 
2,070,810,037 
2,694,472,742 
2,496,054,716 


380,174,978110,463,036,497 


121.71 


40.61126.79 
.37|28.87 
25. 64 1 24.48 
.  .|27.85 
.  .122.07 


27.55125.54 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value. 


Cur'ency 


11,393,813 
17,034,284 
7,072,591 
6,895,324 
11,730,952 
11,942,484 
12,185,385 
15,388,500 
16,212,200 
16,389,800 
16,413,800 
16,218,100 
16,313,400 
16,785,300 
17,956,100 
19,223,300 
21,408,100 
21,231,000 
20,937,702 
23,280,238 
2S,046,077 
29,046,101 
29,S66,573 
31,275,242 
33,511,750 
34,378,363 
35,032,417 
36,849,024 
36.875,(348 
37:651,2391 
35,954,196| 
36,608,1681 
34,364,216| 
32,085,409! 


25,698,8671 
55,728,569) 
65,335,1001 
75,372,8001 
93,495,017| 
123,699,6661 
143,135,4521 
144,577,819| 

 1- 

25,698.8671 
104,750,269) 
133,854,9021 
209,404,3441 
253,334,908| 


185,0*90,187 
210,778,136 
249,351,682 
249,144,599 
306,211,473 
346,926,440 
369,040,056 
321,562,693 
320.298,755 
310, 64«.  >,  803 
304,858,859 
319,623,509 
307,105,386 
329,541,703 
329,543,327 
341,761,154 
362,861,509 
463,060,501 
611,549,109 
683,229,051 
694,382,913 
661,956,274 
663,137,926 
611,750,520 
507,236,812 
560,625,137 
544,127,908 
570,749,155 
547,882,204 
536,789,747| 
4S2,999,129| 
508,928,416) 


26.17 

35.5' 

21.55 

20.86 

25.12 

22.54 

22.81 

19.61 

20.06 

19.15 

18.68 

19.04 

17.10 

17.14 


645, 
1,272, 
1,266, 
1,285, 
1,779, 
2,702, 
2,313, 
2,138, 


220,005 
222,568 
370,110 
813,925 
241,273 
706,167 
740,377 
420,235 


25.11 
22.83 
19.3S 
17.06 


645.220,005 
2,233,733,819 
2,295,295,447 
4,389,075,297 
3,840,410,092| 


25.11 
21.32 
17.15 


Gold. 


12.12 
21.83 
15.79 
15.06 
18.52 
18.58 
20.61 
17.99 
17.80 
17.18 
16.61 
16.87 
16.09 
16.89 
15.39 
16.10 
17.33 
19.89 
21.80 
23.52 
23.25 
21.17 
19.79 
17.79 
17.05 
15.21 
14.76 
15.16 
15.24 
14.66 
14.06 
15.86 


16.31 
18.38 
17.40 
16.27 
19.03 
21.85 
16.16 
14T79 


16.31 
18.05 
16.45 
20.96 
15.16 


727,043,2901  13,403. 734,660 1  18.441 
1  I  I 


17.53 
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TABLE  XVII.  (c). 

An  exhibit  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1850  to  1896,  in- 
clusive, of  the  total  number  of  sheep  and  swine  upon  the  farms  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  total  farm  value  of  the  same  in  currency 
and  the  average  values  in  currency  and  gold. 


Sheep. 


Total 
Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average 
Value. 


Cur- 
rency 


21,723,220 
22,471,275 
28,647,269 
32,695,797 
39,385,386 
38,991,912  i 
37,724,279| 
40,853,000 
31,851,000 
31,679,300 
33,002,400 
33,928,200 
33,783,600 
35,935,300 
35,804,200 
35,740,500 
38,123,800 
40,765,900 
43,569,899 
45,016,224 
49,237,291 
50,626,626 
50,360,243 
48,322,331 
44,759,314 
43,544,755 
42,599,079 
44,336,072 
43,431,136 
44,938,365 
47,273,553 
45,048,017 
42,294,064 
38,298,783 


100,728,452 
149,420,191 
132,393,500 
145,603,800 
178,589,314 
194,068,514 
173,911,042 
179,553,999 


1865-671 
1868-74r 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 


100,728,4521 
248,030,0911 
263,723,199 
331,866,784 
309,920,286 


154,807,466 
146,425,697 
132,774,060 
98,407,809 
82,139,079 
93,364,433 
74,035,837 
88,771,197 
97,922,350 
88,690,569 
94,320,652 
93,666,318 
80,892,683 
80,603,062 
79,023,984 
90,230,537 
104,070,759 
106,595,954 
124,365,335 
119,902,706 
107,960,650 
92,443,867 
89,872,839 
89,279,926 
90,640,369 
100,659,761 
108,397,447 
116,121,290 
125,909,264 
89,186,110 
66,685,767! 
65,167,735 


5.40 
4.50 
3.37 
2.53 
2.17 
2.28 
2.32 
2.80 
2.96 
2.61 
2.79 
2.60 
2.27 
2.25 


Gold 


Swine. 


Total 
Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value. 


Cur- 
rency. 


434,007,823 
347,948,058 
369,704,768 
334,186,047 
425,262,585 
410,180,062 
388,977,503 
397,902,431 


4.31 
2.33 
2.79 
2.30 


434,007,823 
623,332,174 
622.807,995 
730,421,277 
697,600,008 


2.50 
3.20 
2.50 
1.82 
1.60 
1.88 
2.10 
2.57 
2.63 
2.34 
2.45 
2.31 
2.13 
2.22 
2.07 
2.21 
2.39 
2.37 
2.53 
2.37 
2.14 
1.91 
2.01 
2.05 
2.13 
2.27 
2.50 
2.58 
2.66 
1.98 
1.58 
1.70 


4.311 
2.55 
2.36 


2.73 
1.84 
2.51 
2.18 
2.38 
2.11 
2.24 
2.21 


2.73 
2.11 
2.26 
2.20 
2.24 


1,254,268,812|  3,108,169,277j  2.48  2.2 


30,354,213 
33,512,867 
13,070,887 
13,616,876 
24,693,534 
24,317,258 
23,316,476 
26,751,400 
29,457,500 
31,796,300 
32,632,050 
30,860,900 
28,062,200 
25,726,800 
28,077,100 
32,262,500 
34,766,100 
34,034,100 
36,247,683 
44,122,200 
43,270,086 
44,200,893 
45,142,657 
46,092,043 
44,612,836| 
.44,346,525 
50,301,592 
51,602,780 
50,625,106 
52,398,019 
46,094,807 
45,206,496 
44,165,716| 
42,842,7501 


51,381,297 
103,842,634 
123,351,450 
120,832,500 
157,674,069 
180,048,429 
196,876,003 
187,865,038 


51,381,297 
199,131,884 
219,176,483 
311,787,240 
340,394,516 


111,796,318 
120,673,158 
134,111,424 
110,766,266 
146,188,7551 
187,191,5021 
182,602,352 
138,733,828 
133,729,615 
134,565,5261 
149,869,2341 
175,070,484| 
171,077,196| 
160,838,532 
110,613,044 
145,781,515| 
170,535,4351 
263,543,195| 
291,951,221 
246,301,139 
226,401,683 
196,569,894 
200,043,291 
220,811,082 
291,307,193 
243,418,336 
210,193,923 
241,031,415 
295,426,492 
270,384,020 
219,501,267 
186,529,745 


366,580,900 
626,748,875 
556,898,203 
617,599,256 
871,811,366 
869,316,007 
965,730,534 
1,026,343,8001 


366,580,900 
1,033,777,844 
1,083,785,440 
1,645,621,505 
1,771,263,252 


1,121,871,4201  5,901,028,9411 


5.26| 


4.96 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD. 
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TABLE  XVII.  (d). 

An  exhibit  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865  to  1896,  in- 
clusive of  the  index  numbers  for  the  average  value  of  the  horses,  mules,  cows, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  upon  the  farms  of  the  United  States. 


Years. 


Horses. 


1S65. .. 
1S66. . . 
1867... 
1868... 
1869. .. 
1870. . . 
1871. .. 
1S72. .. 
1S73. .. 
1874. . . 
1875. . . 
1S76. . . 
1877. .. 
1878. .. 
1879. . . 
3  880. . . 
1881. .. 
1882. .. 
1883. .. 
1884. . . 
1885 . . . 
1886. . . 
1887. .. 
1888. . . 
1829. .. 
3  890.  . . 
1891. .. 
1892. .. 
1893. .. 
1894.  ... 
1895. .. 
1896. . . 

1S65-67. 
1868-71, 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1S84-87 

1888-  91 
1892-95 

1865-67 
1868-74 
1375-81 
1 882-88 

1889-  95 

1865-95 


Mules. 


Cows. 


Oxen. 


Sheep. 


56 
90 
89 
82 
94 1 
101 1 
107 
102 
100 
77 
91 
87j 
85 1 
87 1 
79 
83 
88 
89 
107 
113 
112 
108 
109 
109 
109 
104 
101 
98 
93 
72 
56 
51 1 


80| 
98 1 
971 
85 1 
92! 
110| 
106| 
79| 


80| 


1021 
89 


I 

55 
84 
81 
66 
69 
106 
108 
104 
100| 
90 
84 1 
79| 
76| 
74 
66 
72 
82 
84 
94 
99 
98 
94 
93 
94 
94 
92 
92 
89 
83 
73 
56 
53 


64 
127 
109 
100 
109 
122 
127 
111 
1001 
951 
96 
97 1 
97| 
98 
82 
88 
90 
98 
114 
119 
112 
103| 
9S| 
93 
90 
84 
82 
81 
82: 
82 
83 
85 


77 

96 
95 
73 
83 
96 
92 
75| 


101 

119 
100 

93 
98 
108 
87 
82 


77' 
97 
76 

93 1 
82 ! 


101 
100 
92 
106 

83 


68 
122 
88 
85 
104 
104 
116 
101 1 
100 
90 
93 
95 
90| 
95 
86 
90 
97 
111 
122 
132 
130 
113 
110 
99 
95 
85 
82 
85 
85 
82 
79 
89 


91 
103 
97 
91 
107 
122 
90 
83 

91 
101 

92 
117 

85 


941 


97 


981 
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TABLE  XVII.  (e). 

A  summary  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years  of  the  total  number  of 
horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swiDe  upon  the  farms  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  their  total  value  in  currency  and  their  simple  and  cor- 
rected average  values  in  currency  and  gold,  and  the  index  numbers  for  the 
simple  and  corrected  average  gold  values. 


Years. 

Total  Farm 
Value 
in  Gold. 

Average  Value 

Index 
Numbers. 

Total  Number 
of 

Animals. 

Total  Farm 

Value 
in  Currency. 

In 
Cur- 
rency. 

In  Gold. 

'a.  <u 

a£ 

33  5 
O  > 
H_< 

o  so. 

£  H 
U  <u 

0<! 
H  <o 

Simple 
AT'rgs 

Cor- .' 
rected 
Av'rgs. 

212,066,468 
380,288,956 
405,942,320 
434,649,500 
531,038,937 
609,345,093 
640,233,687 
650,839,888 

$3,438,336,251 
6,437,285,939 
6,581,599,719 
6,244,269,066 
7,543,386,828 
9,690,044,107 
9,664,647,274 
8,935,5257439 

$2,245,254,004 
5,184,149,233 
5,904,090,774 
5,939,799,904 

$16.21 
16.93 
16.21 
14.37 

$10.59 
13.63 
14.54 
13.67 
14.20 
15.90 
15.10 
13.73 

$13.33 
15.06 
14.42 
13.21 
14.61 
16.29 
14.46 
12.56 

73 
94 
100 
94 
98 
110 
104 
95 

:n 

103 
99 
91 
100' 
112 
99 
86 

1868-71  

1880-83  

1888-91  

1892-95  

1865-67  

1  212,066,468 
686,267,326 
781,877,044 
1,045,611,156 
1,138,582,855 

$3,438,336,251 
11,400,874,037 
11,160,993,495 

2,245,254,004 
9,652,827,677 
10,676,925,042 

16.21 
16.61 
14.27 

10.59 
14.07 
13.66 
15.63 
14.22 

13.33 
14.84 
13.29 
15.99 
13.25 

73 
97 
94 
108 
98 

91 
102 

91 
110 

91 

1868-74  

1875-81  

1889-95  

1865-95  

3,864,404,849 

58,535,094,623 

55,109,897,563 

15.15 

14.26 

14.26 

98 

98 

58.547,363 

990,879,228 

458,777,083 
1,494,090,912 

16.92 
16.33 

7.84 
14.48 
11.09 

9.72 
14.59 
10.43 

54 
100 
77 

67 
100 
71 

103,156,620|  1,684,431,693 
146,767,531|  1,627,926,084 

1896  

1 
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TABLE  XVII.  (f). 

A  summary  by  animals  of  the  total  number  of  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  swine  upon  the  farms  of  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California, 
together  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in  currency,  their  simple  and  cor- 
rected average  home  gold  values  and  index  numbers  calculated  by  different 
methods. 

HORSES. 


Total 
Number. 

Total  Value 

Average  Value  in 

DOLLARS. 

Years. 

in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

(1) 

Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 

1865-67  I  11,342,201|     809,369, 794 

1868-71  |  23,166,747!  1,779.043,182 

1872-75  |  29,739, .1001  2.044,747.624 

1876-79  

1880-83  

1884-87  

18S8-91  

1892-95  


|  33,102,700|  1,908,919,922 
35,176,746|  2,109,013,798 
37,067,0571  2,718,5S4,943 
42,146,4661  2,9sS,  051,178 
48, 597, 174 1  2,578,500,151 


1865-95. 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1SS9-95. 


1S65. 
1873. 
1896. 


260,338,281|17,026,830,592 


78.42 
76.80 
68.76 
57.67 


H2.22 
62.01 
61.88 
1  54.96 
I  59.95 
|  73.34 
|  70.91) 
|  53.05| 
-I- 


Index  Numbers 


To  Column  Aver" 
age 

Seven- 

teen 

States, 


(l) 


49.06 
59.75 
61.12 
54.69 
59.961 
73.77| 
72,99| 
54.78| 


11,342,291|  899,369,794 

45,266,047  |  3,324,167,284 

58,821,629|  3,417,198,140 

64,229,382  !  4,551,657,123 

80,67S,932|  4,834,438,251 


3,342,9S9|  269,695,314 

7,400,600  !  526,117,855 

11,322,864|  366,827,318 
I 


65.40|  61.S0I  61.80) 

 1  1 

78.42 
73.44 
58.09 


52.22 
62.62 
55.61 
70.87 
59.92 


SO.  OS 
71.09 


37.35 
50.64 
32.40 


49.00 
60.02 
55.08 
71.39 
61.70 


62.23 
32.75 


(2) 


103 
122 
122 
108 
118 
144 
140 
104 


122 


103| 
123 1 
109 
139 1 
1181 


74|. 
100 1 
64| 
I 


78| 
97 
98 
88 
96 
118 
117 
88 


99 


78 1 
98 1 
88| 
115 1 
99| 


70 

93 
96 
82 
89 
109 
109 
86 


94 


o$  O 


70 
95 
82 
106 
94 


...  I  48! 
100|  1001 
52 1  571 


77 
97 

98 
89 
87 
119 
118 
88 


99 


77 

95 


116 
99 


oo 
100 
57 


Percentages  9.27. 


MULES. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 

1888-  91. 
1892-95. 

1865-95. 

1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81., 
1882-88., 

1889-  95., 


863, 
2,206, 
2,817. 
3,609, 
4,105. 
4,463, 
4,973, 
5.2S2. 


530|  81. 
900|  197. 
360|  226; 
000|  221, 
245|  275, 
389|  355, 
047  |  378, 
542)  313, 

 1  

01312,048, 
 1  

863,530|  81, 
4,264,060  |  368, 
6,415,863  !  401, 
7,749, 
9,028. 


668,516 
653,867 
075,608 
549,516 
020,490 
613,209 
267,122 
081,674 


28,321 


930,002 


,483|  600 
,0771  596 


668,516 
226,759 
824,176 
305,980 
904,571 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


228, 
683. 
1,281. 


 1- 

500| 
9001 
3401 


362,077 
155,132 
345,055 


94.58 
89.56 
S0.24 
61.39 


64.091  61.43 


72.47 
72.28 
57.70 
66.99 
79.67 
76.06 
59.27 


r2.35|  68.73  68.73 


70.81 
69.94 
58.71 
07.36 
79.42 
76.68 
60.17 


83 1 
94 1 
93 1 
75| 
87| 
103| 
98| 
77 1 


.  ..431 

86.3U|  73.44|  '<1.20| 
62.63  |  59.78  60.06j 

 |  77.46|  77.28| 

 I  66.12|  66.99| 

97.861  45.31)  | 

83.57|  77.01|  74.88| 

 |  49.071  40.25| 

I  I  I 


83 
97| 
77| 
100, 


58|  | 

100|  100| 
52 1  54| 

I  I 


82 

70 

89 

95 

88 

95 

93 

93 

96 

78 

76 

79 

89 

83 

93 

106 

97 

109 

102 

95 

105 

80 



78 

82 

91 

85 



90 



82| 

70 

89 

95 

91 

97 

81 

77 

82 

103] 

95 

100 

89 

86 

91 

511  65 

100 1  100 

55!  55 
I 


Percentages  1.01. 
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TABLE  XVII.  (f).— Continued. 
COWS. 


Years. 


Total 
Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 


I  I 

1865-67  I  16,109,2981  646,022. 

1868-71  1  28,544,616|1,105,299. 

1872-75  |  31,769,4001  945,556. 

1876-79  |  33,S37,000|  898,323. 

1880-83  |  37,193,451|1,010,104, 

1884-87  |  42,228,257|1,253,886. 

1888-91  j  46,397,484|1,078,354 

1892-95  |  48,806,419|1,C  ' 


910 
S02 
539 
293 
<)!><> 
536 
800 
165 


1805-95. 


|2S4,8S5,925|S,023,278,291 


1805-07. 


|  10,109,2981  046,022,910 


1868-74  |  52,142,610  1,816,405,055 

1875-81  I  59,812,970  1,561), 624. 109 

1882-88   i  72,706,783  2,105,714,713 

18SD-95  1  84,114,258|1,885,511,504 

_  1  1  

1865   4,868,8371  172,467,590 

1873    7,898,4001    236,823, 50:i 

1896*".   11,764,9501  274,853,815 


Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 

(1) 

Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 
(2) 

40.10 

20.31 

25.09 

38.72 

31.38 

31.09 

29.76 

26.86 

20.49 

26.55 

25.33 

24.98 

27.16 

27.15 

29.09 

29.80 

23.24 

23.72 

22.25 

22.85 

Index  Numbers 


To  Column 

Aver- 
age 

ding 
ative 
ance. 

(1) 

(2) 

Seven- 
teen 
States. 

Accor 
to  Rel 
Jmpor 

95 1 
117 
100 

90 
101 
111 

83 

83 


93 1 
110| 
98| 
92| 
100| 
110 1 
88 1 
85| 


90 
109 
100 

94 
100 
113 

94 


28.10|  20.18|  20.18|       94|  90| 


98 


40. 10 
34.84 
20.24 


■I- 

26.311  25.001 
29.73|  29.391 
24.0t>|  Z4.74| 

 i  28.961  29.68| 

 I  22.42T  22.78| 

 1  1  1- 

35.40|  16.401  |. 

29.98|  20.70|  20.92| 
 |  23.30|  23.43| 


■I- 
95! 
Ill  I 
89 1 
100| 
851 


-I- 
93 1 
113| 
92| 
110| 
851 
-  i- 


96 
106 

92 
111 

95 


..  -I  I 

100|  100| 
87 1  87| 


99 
119 
102 

94 
103 
114 

89 

85 


98 


99 
111 

93 
111 


66 1  58 

100|  100 

89 1  89 

I 


Percentages  10.14. 


OXEN. 


1865-67   1  21,272,6301  521,27a 

1868-71  "   I  42,569,4511  965,564, 

1872-75::   48,203,1001  946,630. 

1876-79   1  56,449,8071  981,449. 

1880-83   1  68,066,88711,349,757. 

1884-87  ....   79  332,014|1,799,020 

is88-91    92,052,681|1,510,298 

1892-95    94  723^009 1,1,408, 024 


661 
351 
691 
092 
152 
021 
330 
128 


1S65-95  1 502,670,179|9, 542,620,329 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


21,272,6301  521,275,664 
78,813,051|1,6S5,181,042 
100, 540, 953  j  1, 762, 630, 764 
136,743,59712,984,743,289 
165,299,948|2,588,789,570 


6,104,8741  159,638,61 
12,129,200 1  244,860,709 
20,584,8471  355,597,95 


24.501 
22.b9| 
19.64| 
17.39| 

::::::! 


16.18 
18.41 
17.72 
16.62 
19.83 
22.68 
16.41 
15.50 


13.74 
18.11 
17.18 
16.55 
19.83 
22.64 
17.27 
16.17 


18.981  18.00 

16.18| 
18.20| 
16.801 
21.83| 
15.661 


18.00 


24.50| 
21.38' 
17.53 


20.19 


89 1 

1 

79| 

80,' 

102| 

103| 

106| 

98| 

98| 

99 1 

92 1 

941 

98 1 

110| 

1131 

1121 

125| 

129| 

1321 

91| 

99 1 

104| 

861 

931 

94 1 

12.111  

18.00|  17.51 
17.27|  17.49 

I 


100| 
96 1 


100| 
99| 


104 
98 
95 
113 
129 
99 
93 


1001     103|     107|  103 




13.74 



89 

 1- 

791 

80 

80 

17.78 

102 

102| 

104 

103 

16.86 

93 

96| 

97 

96 

21.79 

121 

125| 

127 

124 

|  16.25 

87 

92| 

98 

94 

55 1  

1001  100 
100|  94 


Percentages  17.89. 
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Years. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87.. 
1888-91. 


Total 
Number. 


Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 


87,754,9371 
125,811,116| 
105,971,600 
111,973,200 
129,116,763 
126,686,612 
100,034,210 


1892-95  |  99,505,974 


1865-95  1886,854,412 


1865-67. 
1868-74. 
1875-81. 
1882-88. 
1889-95. 


|205 
|201 
1219 
1 173 


754,937 
180,016 
313,031 
267,359 
339,069 


371,277.392 
286,410,787 
292,390,975 
256,959.636 
320,170,631 
282,728,788 
241,126,167 
239,604.539 

2,290,668,915 


1S65. 
1873. 
1896. 


I  24, 
I  26, 
I  18, 


 1- 

976,867] 
533,300| 
162,544| 


371,277,392 
506,793,892 
477,995,960 
511,744,706 
422,856,965 

133,304,148 
78,46S,409 
33,916,265 


Index  Numbers 


Percentages  31.57. 


Aver- 
age 

Seven- 
teen 


all 

°$  o 


100| 
73| 


1 

I  92 

98 

1  98 

68 

95 

94 

92 

83 

99 

98 

92 

89 

94 

96 

94 


95 

91 


90 

92 

98 

84 

•79 

93 

87 

95 

93 

94 

99 

74 

100 

100 

73 

74 

SWINE. 


1865-67. 
1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87., 
1888-91. 
1892-95. 


43,864 
78,397 
94,386 
88,895 
117,433 
135,335 
148,830 
138,946 


,219 
,457 
,000 
,700 
,969 
,006 
,84S 
,831 


313,738,455 
492,967,168 
440,765,166 
488,963,163 
698,174,457 
695,235,114 
785,590,394 
827,522,985 


1865-95  |846,090,030|4, 742,956,902 

1865-67  |  43,864.219|  313,738,455 

1868-74  |151,351,057|  812,102,365 

1875-81   160,996,449|  855,059,404 

1882-88   234,587,165  1,325,038,645 

1889-95   255,291,140  1,437,018,033 


1865. 
1873. 
1896. 


10,705,501 
25,042,800 
29,528,367 


90,269,010 
104,155,620 
138,793,809 


7.15 
6.29 
4.67 
5.50 


7.15 
5.37 
5.31 


8.43 
4.16 


4.75 
5.09 
4.20 
5.24| 
5.95| 
5.14| 
5.28| 
5.961 
-I. 


4.47 
5.10 
4.19 

5.22, 
5.94 
5.08 
5.28 
5.93 


4.75 
4.56 
5.07 
5.65 
5.63 


4.47 
4.56 
5.07 
5.65 
5.62 


3.90|  

3.701  3.76 
4.70  4.74 

I 


129 1 
13  i 
113 
J.41 
161 
139 
142 
161 1 


5.61|    5.29|    5.29|  142 


129 
123 
137 
153 
153 


100 
130 


I 

119 
136 
112 
139 
158 
135 
140| 
158| 

 1- 

140| 


 1- 

119 1 
122 
135 
150 
149 


100 
126| 


112 
113 
102 
120 
126 
118 
115 
121 

m 
112 

107 
115 

125 
122 


93 
100 
108 


Percentages  30.12. 
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TABLE  XVII.  (g). 

A  summary  by  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1865  to  1896,. 
inclusive,  of  the  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  farms 
of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the  same  in 
currency,  and  the  simple  and  corrected  average  values  in  gold  and  currency, 
and  index  numbers  calculated  by  different  methods. 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


Years. 

Total 
Number. 

Total  Value 
in  Dollars, 
Currency. 

Average  Value  in 
Dollars. 

Index  Numbers. 

Cur- 
rency. 

Gold. 
(1) 

Cor- 
rected 
Gold. 

(2) 

To  Column 

Av'rge 
Six 
Ani- 
mals. 

According  to 

Kelative 
Importance. 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

1865-67.  ..  . 
1868-71.  ... 

1872-75  

1876-79.... 

1880-83  

1884-87  

1888-91  

1892-95. ..  . 

181,206,905 
300,696,287 
312,886|560 
327,867,407 
391,093,061 
425,112,335 
434,434,736 
435,862,549 

2,833,352,731 
4,826,939,247 
4,896,166,603 
4,756,165,522 
5,762,240,618 
7,105,068,611 
6,982,288,057 
6,513,063,642 

15.64 
16.05 
15.65 
14.51 

10.30 
13.00 
14.11 
13.83 
14.73 
16.71 
16.07 
14.94 

12.35 
14.45 
14.15 
13.49 
15.21 
17.00 
15.43 
13.47 

74 
93 
101 
99 
105 
119 
115 
106 

87 
102 

99 

95 
107 
119 
108 

95 

97 
98 
92 
91 
102 
110 
103 
94 

88 
103 
100 

93 
106 
120 
109 

94 

92 
112 
102 
104 
120 
124 
112 
108 

1865-95  



2,809,159,840 

43,675,285,031 

15.55 

14.60 

14.60 

104 

103]  98 
i 

103 |  111 
-l 

1865-67  

1868-74.  .. . 

1875-81  

1882-88. .. . 
1889-95. ..  . 



181,206,905 
537,016,847 
587,900,895 
735,283,769 
767,751,424 

2,833,352,731 
8,512,876,397 
8,484,332,553 
12,079,204,456 
11,765,518,894 

15.64 
15.85 
14.43 

10.30 
13.53 
13.80 
16.43 
15.32 
7.87 

12.35 
14.57 
13.51 
16.80 
14.10 

74 
96 
98 
117 
109 
56 

87 
102 

95 
118 

99 

97 
95 
91 
110 
98 
66 

88 
102 

94 
118 

99 

63 

92 
106 
104 
126 
109 

41 

51,529,752 
79,688,200 
|  92,643,918 

853,781,990 
1,248,581,318 
1,221,328,220 

16.57 
15.67 

1865  

1873  

13.97|  14.23|  100 
23.89|  11.101  171 
1  1 

100 
78 

10Q 
73 

100 

80 

100 
87 

1896  

'     1  1 

(1)  With  numbers  and  values  of  live  stock  as  reported  by  Agricultural  Department. 

(2)  With  numbers  and  values  in  reduced  proportions  as  explained  in  the  report. 


TABLE  XVII.  (h). 

An  exhibit  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1868  to  1895,  in- 
clusive, of  the  per  capita  number  of  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
swine  upon  the  farms  of  the  United  States. 


1868-71. 
1872-75. 
1876-79. 
1880-83. 
1884-87. 

1888-  91. 
1892-95. 

1868-74. 
1875-81, 
1882-88 

1889-  95 

1868-95 
1896. .. 


Oxen. 


.373 
.397 
.412 
.461 
.557 
.590 
.547 


.386 
.412 
.544 
.565 


.499 


.460 


Swine. 


.693 
.749 
.661 
.777 
.810 
.812 
.710 


.734 
.675 
.811 
.759 


.749 
.614 


Cows. 


.254 
.258 
.249 
.247 
.253 
.256 
.249 


.257 
.249 
.252 
.252 


.252 


.231 


Mules.    Horses.  Sheep 


.0211 
.032 
.034 
.035 
.036 
.037 
.035 


.030 
.034 
.036 
.036 


.034 


.033 


.194 
.225 
.225 
.216 
.213 
.227 
.241 


.208 
.227 
.213 
.235 


.222 


.217 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ALL  CROPS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  COMBINED. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE. 

Tables  (a)  to  (e),  inclusive,  contain  an  exhibit  of  the  calculations 
for  the  index  numbers  according  to  relative  importance  for  the 
ten  crops  and  all  live  stock  for  the  various  groups  of  states  con- 
sidered in  this  report.  In  parallel  columns  are  presented  the  gold 
farm  values  for  all  the  crops  or  live  stock,  or  both,  included  in  a 
given  group,  and  also  the  nominal  values  of  the  same,  which  are  the 
sums  that  the  farmers  would  have  realized  for  their  products  if  sold 
at  the  average  gold  values  that  prevailed  December,  1872, 
for  crops,  and  January,  1873,  for  live  stock.  The  index  numbers 
according  to  relative  importance  given  in  this  report  are  the  ratios 
between  the  actual  and  nominal  gold  farm  values  for  any  year  or 
period  of  years.  Thus  in  Table  (a)  the  total  gold  farm  value  for 
nine  crops  from  1862  to  1894  in  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states 
was  |23,559,061,634,  as  had  been  shown  in  Table  (b)  of  Chapter 
XIII.  The  quantity  of  nine  crops  which  in  thirty-three  years  had 
possessed  a  farm  value  for  its  producers  as  above  stated  was  1,816,- 
175,157  tons.  If  this  total  quantity  had  all  been  sold  at  the  average 
prices  per  ton  which  prevailed  in  December,  1872,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  |22,100,504,860,  or  an  average  of  about  $12.13  a  ton. 
The  ratio  between  this  sum  and  the  actual  value,  as  previously 
given,  was  106.  This  is  the  index  number  for  the  nine  crops  for 
the  thirty-three  years  in  1862  to  1894.  In  a  corresponding  manner 
all  similar  index  numbers  in  Tables  (a) 'to  (e)  m  this  chapter,  and 
all  others  given  in  this  report,  have  been  calculated.  The  reliabil- 
ity of  these  numbers  as  measures  or  exhibits  of  average  price  move- 
ments, for  a  large  number  of  articles  is  limited  only  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  data  included  in  the  calculations.  If  the  data  used  in  all 
periods  are  gathered  upon  the  same  basis,  and  that  basis  reflects 
the  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  individual  articles,  the 
index  numbers  become  an  accurate  and  reliable  exhibit  of  the  av- 
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erage  price  movement.  If  the  data  included  in  the  calculations  do 
not°  reflect  the  actual  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  sev- 
eral articles  included,  the  resulting  index  numbers  may  be  not 
only  worthless  but  positively  misleading.  They  will  throw  no  light 
upon  the  subject  investigated.  In  the  same  way  a  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  data  in  the  several  periods  of  time  included  are 
reflected  in  these  numbers,  and  change  their  relative  importance 
as  indices  of  the  average  price  movement.  In  connection  with  the 
index  numbers  calculated  for  the  corrected  average  values  a  brief 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  character  of  the  data  included 
in  these  tables  for  different  periods,  and  thus  the  relative  value  of 
the  resulting  index  numbers. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  CORRECTED  AVERAGE  VALUES. 

Tables  (f)  to  (h),  inclusive,  present  one  series  of  calculation  for 
the  index  numbers  for  corrected  values.  These  index  numbers  ex- 
press the  average  price  movement  for  a  fixed  quantity  or  number 
of  articles,  as  those  according  to  relative  importance  do  for  a  vary- 
ing quantity.  The  quantity  chosen  is  always  the  total  for  thirty- 
three  years  of  the  given  articles  included  in  the  combination.  Thus 
in  calculating  the  index  numbers  for  nine  crops  in  the  ten  Missis- 
sippi Valley  states  there  are  taken  for  each  period  of  time  a  total  of 
1,816,175,157  tons,  the  number  given  in  Table  XIII.  (b).  The  gold 
farm  value  of  this  quantity  for  the  thirty-three  years,  1862  to  1894, 
was  $23,559,061,634.  This  sum  and  the  corresponding  sums  for 
the  same  quantity  at  the  average  farm  gold  values  that  prevailed 
in  each  period  are  given  in  the  first  column  of  values  in  Table  (f)  of 
this  chapter.  Instead  of  being  written  in  full,  these  values  are  ex- 
pressed in  millions  of  dollars,  the  last  six  figures  being  omitted  in 
each  case  The  index  number  for  these  unvarying  proportions  of 
the  nine  crops  are  found  by  ascertaining  the  ratios  between  the 
total  value  for  any  given  year  or  period  and  the  values  for  1872. 

The  corrected  average  values  for  live  stock  represent  the  aver- 
age v?  Jues  in  ten  states  in  each  period  or  year  of  168,539,872  horses 
itmm  OTleB,  162,320,232  cows,  269,906,234  oxen,  445,938,104 
sheep  and  594,540,145  swine.  The  totals  for  the  values  of  live  stock 
in  Table  (f),  as  those  for  the  nine  crops,  are  expressed  in  millions 
of  dollars,  omitting  the  last  six  figures.  The  totals  for  all  live 
stock  and  nine  crops  are  found  by  adding  together  the  individual 
totals  obtained  as  above  described.  The  reliability  of  index  num- 
bers obtained  bv  this  method  and  by  the  preceding  one  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  data  upon  which  they  are  predicated. 
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It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  there  may  be  con- 
siderable error  in  the  numbers  of  live  stock  or  quantities  of  farm 
products  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department  and  used  in 
this  report,  and  those  errors  may  not  lessen  the  value  of  that  data 
for  indices  of  the  average  price  movement.  Some  errors  of  this 
character  have  been  pointed  out,  showing  a  change  in  the  average 
yield  per  acre.  Other  errors  doubtless  exist,  affecting  the  number 
of  acres  reported  as  under  cultivation  and  the  number  of  animals 
on  the  farms  each  year  or  period.  Such  errors  do  affect  the  ac- 
curacy of  all  calculations  showing  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of 
farm  produce,  the  value  of  the  per  capita  of  agricultural  products 
for  the  nation,  or  the  average  value  of  the  farm  products  for  each 
agricultural  worker.  These  errors  do  not  render  the  calculation 
concerning  the  average  price  movement  inaccurate  when  the  errors 
are  the  same  for  all  states  or  for  all  the  products  as  they  doubtless 
are  for  most  years  and  periods  of  time.  They  do  modify  results 
concerning  the  average  price  movement  where,  as  in  the  period 
1862  to  1866,  the  data  included  in  this  report  varies  not  only  in 
quantities  and  number  but  also  in  average  prices,  as  it  did  several 
years,  as  has  been  already  explained. 

REDUCED  PROPORTIONS  FOR  DIVE  STOCK. 

Two  sets  of  index  numbers,  both  for  those  of  corrected  averages 
and  according  to  relative  importance,  are  calculated  for  live  stock 
and  all  combinations  thereof  with  nine  and  ten  crops.  The  first 
includes  the  values,  actual  and  nominal,  of  the  full  numbers  of 
animals  reported  each  year  and  period  of  years  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  the  several  states  and  groups  of  states.  The  sec- 
ond set  expresses  the  average  price  movement  of  the  same  number 
of  swine,  but  one-half  the  number  of  oxen,  one-third  the  number 
of  sheep,  one-fifth  the  number  of  cows,  and  one-eighth  those  of 
horses  and  mules.  The  attempt  has  been  made  by  this  use  of 
changed  proportions  to  express  by  the  resulting  figures  the  average 
price  movement  of  that  quantity  of  live  stock  which  is  annually 
sold  from  the  farm,  slaughtered  for  consumption  on  the  farm,  or 
put  to  use  on  the  farm  after  reaching  maturity.  The  proportions 
chosen  are  at  best  only  approximate,  and  the  results  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  figures,  for  live  stock  in  proportions 
as  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  of  the  relative  aver- 
age price  movement  of  live  stock  in  any  group  of  states.  The  aver- 
age price  movement  for  live  stock  and  all  crops  must  be  compared. 
A  few  such  comparisons  have  already  been  presented.  More  de- 
tailed comparisons  will  now  be  given  and  attention  called  to  the 
index  numbers  calculated  by  the  two  methods  for  the  combined 
crops  and  live  stock  of  the  nation. 
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TABLE  A. 

A  summary  by  index  numbers  for  the  nine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  together  with  the  horses, 
mules  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  raised  and  on  the  farms  of  the  ten  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  states,  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  and  combinations  of  the 
nine  crops  and  all  said  live  stock. 


The  ^rst  period  includes  nine  crops  for  most  states  from  1862 
to  1866,  and  for  live  stock  only  the  last  three  of  those  years.  The 
same  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  all  tables  in  this  chapter  and  in  this  re- 
port.   It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  index  numbers  by  the  two  methods 
for  live  stock,  for  full  and  reduced  proportions,  differ  but  little  in 
the  first  period  actually  covering  the  years  1864  to  1866  and  given 
in  the  government  reports  under  dates  of  January,  1865,  1866,  and 
1867    The  corresponding  index  numbers  for  the  nine  crops  differ 
much  more.    This  difference  is  due,  as  has  been  explained  at  length 
on  preceding  pages,  to  the  different  relative  importance  whicn  the 
two  sets  of  index  numbers  give  to  the  small  quantity  of  the  various 
crops  raised  in  these  years  in  Kansas  and  .Nebraska,  and  wmch, 
owing  to  transient  causes,  sold  for  very  high  prices.    The  numbers 
according  to  relative  importance,  for  reasons  also  explained  at 
length  best  express  the  relative  prices  of  this  period.    The  prices  of 
all  crops  and  all  live  stock  were  tending  upward  all  through  this 
period  of  five  years,  and  hence  the  live  stock,  with  reported  num- 
bers and  values  for  the  latter  half  thereof,  express  higher  relative 
values  than  do  the  nine  crops,  with  figures  for  five  years.    The  live 
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stock,  with  values  in  1865  to  1867  approximating  those  of  the  next 
period,  do  not  show  as  great  a  relative  advance  in  value  from  the 
first  to  the  second  periods  as  do  the  nine  crops.  The  live  stock 
rose  from  1862  to  1884  in  value  about  the  same  relatively  as  did 
the  nine  crops.  They  reached  their  maximum  of  farm  values  a  lit- 
tle later  in  the  period  of  high  prices  having  its  center  in  1881  than 
did  the  nine  crops,  and  for  the  four  or  seven-year  periods  ending 
with  1894  they  had  not  fallen  in  price  as  much  relatively  as  had  the 
nine  crops.  The  year  1895,  however,  saw  the  live  stock  values,  as 
the  result  of  the  panic  of  1893,  reduced  to  about  the  same  relative 
level  as  the  prices  of  the  nine  crops. 

ADVANCING  AND  NOT  FALLING  PRICES. 

All  the  figures  indicate  advancing  and  not  falling  average 
prices  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  That  advance  movement  can  be 
measured  in  many  ways.  The  principle  of  such  measurement  must 
be  the  same  as  for  any  wave  movement,  with  points  of  elevation  and 
depression.  As  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  tide  may  be  ascertained 
by  noting  the  crests  of  the  waves,  their  depressions  or  the  average 
height,  so  with  this  movement  of  prices.  We  may  compare  the 
average  of  many  years,  the  low  averages  of  successive  low  price 
years,  or  those  of  high  priced  years.  The  high  priced  period  with 
its  center  in  1881  showed  for  nine  crops,  for  live  stock  and  their 
combinations,  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  period  of  high  prices 
that  began  with  1867  and  broke  in  1874.  The  low  priced  period 
of  four  years  ending  with  1894  was  higher  than  the  four-year  pe- 
riod 1875  to  1878,  or  the  earlier  period  1862  to  1866.  The  low 
priced  year,  1895,  though  exhibiting  a  great  and  disastrous  fall  of 
prices  when  compared  with  the  four  or  seven  years  ending  with 
1894,  was  not  so  low  as  the  year  1862  and  some  other  years  v  ith 
which  it  has  been  compared  in  the  body  of  this  report.  The  years 
1891  to  1894  showed  by  the  index  numbers  according  to  relative 
importance  an  advance  of  nine  per  cent  above  that  of  1862  to  1866 
for  nine  crops,  of  seven  per  cent  for  all  live  stock,  of  sixteen  per 
cent  for  all  live  stock  in  reduced  proportion,  and  of  twelve  per  cent 
for  the  combination  of  live  stock  and  nine  crops.  The  high  prices 
of  1879  to  1882  were  for  all  crops,  and  live  stock  in  reduced  propor- 
tion, six  per  cent  above  the  high  price  of  1867  to  1870.  The  price  of 
1891  to  1894  was  eight  per  cent  above  the  low  price  of  1875  to  1878. 
Taking  all  the  comparisons  together,  the  high  period  compared  with 
the  high  and  the  low  with  the  low,  the  figures  of  this  report,  when 
summarized  for  all  crops  and  live  stock,  show  an  average  advance 
for  the  ten  Mississippi  Valley  states  of  farm  gold  values  in  thirty- 
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three  years  of  not  far  from  twelve  per  cent.  The  purchasing  power 
of  gold  in  those  states,  in  terms  of  farm  products  and  live  stock, 
had,  therefore,  depreciated  to  that  extent,  and  not  increased.'  The 
farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  had  therefore  been  able  to  secure 
for  themselves  all  the  benefit  that  came  from  improved  methods 
of  cultivating  the  soil  by  the  use  of  better  farm  implements  and 
machinery,  and  also  a  share  in  the  results  of  changed  cost  of  trans- 
portation that  equals  twelve  per  cent  of  the  earlier  average  value  of 
all  that  was  raised  or  produced  upon  the  farms.  This  gain  did 
not  bring  the  average  prices  per  ton  or  animal  in  the  years  1891 
to  1894  up  to  the  level  of  previous  high  priced  years,  whether  of 
1867  to  1873  or  of  1879  to  1882.  It  did,  however,  give  the  farmers 
a  higher  average  return  for  toil  than  did  the  high  priced  years  1867 
to  1873,  but  less  than  for  the  exceptional  years  of  high  price,  1879 
to  1882.  The  gain  for  the  farmer's  income  when  comparing  the 
four  or  seven-year  period  ending  with  1894  with  the  years  1867  to 
1870  was  one  of  over  thirty  per  cent,  and  when  comparing  with 
1862  to  1866  of  over  sixty  per  cent.  The  analysis  of  farm  prices, 
or  of  farm  incomes,  shows  for  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  states 
a  great  appreciation  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  toil  and  a  slight 
depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  over  products  in 
thirty-three  years.  This  relative  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  in  terms  of  farm  products,  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
exchange  value  of  farm  labor  as  expressed  by  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts raised  by  that  labor  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  not  found 
in  a  study  of 


THE  PRICES  OF  THE  SEVEN.  SELECTED  SEABOARD  STATES 

of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  California.  The  difference  in  the  two  sections  may  be  noted 
by  comparing  the  figures  of  the  foregoing  Table  A  with  those  of 
the  following: 
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TABLE  II.  B. 

Summary  by  index  numbers  for  the  nine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco,  together  with  the  horses, 
mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep  and  swine  raised  and  on  the  farms  of  the  seven 
selected  seaboard  states,  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  and  combinations  of 
the  nine  crops  and  all  said  live  stock. 


Years. 

Nine  Crops. 

Live  Stock  with 
Numbers  as 
Reported. 

Live  Stock  with 
Reduced 
Proportions. 

Nine  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  as 
Reported. 

Nine  Crops  and 

Live  Stock 
with  Reduced 
Proportions. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 

Import- 
ance. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 

Import- 
ance. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 

Import- 
ance. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 

Import- 
ance. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 

Import 
ance. 

1862-66  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

1883-86. ....... 

1887-90  

1891-94  

88 
101 
105 
82 
94 
81 
80 
78 

79 
98 
103 
81 
94 
81 
80 
76 

83 
93 
98 
92 
99 
114 
102 
90 

85 
101 
98 
90 
99 
114 
104 
91 

90 
106 

99 
100 
109 
120 
105 

98 

93 
105 
100 

98 
109 
121 
107 
101 

86 
94 
101 
87 
97 
97 
91 
80 

81 
100 
100 

85 
96 
97 
92 
83 

89 
102 
103 
86 
98 
90 
86 
83 

81 
100 
102 
85 
97 
90 
86 
81 

1862-94  

87 

85 

98 

99 

105 

105 

93 

92 

91 

90 

1862-66  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

88, 
104 
86 
87 
78 

79 
101 

86 
86 
78 



83 
100 

91 
111 

94 

85 
101 

90 
112 

96 

90 
102 

98 
119 
100 

93 
103 

97 
119 
103 

86 
102 
88 
99 
87 

81 
101 

88 
99 
86 

89 
103 
89 
94 
83 

81 
101 
88 
94 
83 

1872  

1895  

100 
66 

100 
86 

100 
76 

100 
78 

100!  100 
90|  86 
1 

100 
71 

100 
74 

100 
72 

100 

68 

The  corrected  average  values  for  all  crops  and  live  stock  show 
a  decline  from  the  period  1862  to  1866,  to  1891  to  1894  of  six  per 
cent.  The  index  numbers  according  to  relative  importance 
show  practically  no  difference  in  the  two  periods.  This  latter  set 
of  figures  best  express  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  periods  for  the 
reasons  already  explained,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  do  not 
contain  crop  statistics  or  other  reports  for  Texas,  California,  Vir- 
ginia, or  Georgia  for  more  than  one  year,  and  that  a  high  priced 
one  in  the  period  1862  to  1866.  The  farmers  of  these  seaboard  states 
gained  in  the  raising  of  these  nine  crops  and  the  live  stock  a  great 
advance  from  the  war  period  to  the  period  ending  with  1873  or 
1874.  After  that  time  they  have  steadily  and  continuously  lost, 
as  a  whole,  as  the  result  of  increased  Western  competition  due  to 
changing  railway  rates  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard.  Live 
stock  interests  in  these  states  have  not  suffered  as  greatly  as  have 
the  crops,  and  hence  the  average  farmer  in  these  states  with  a  reli- 
ance upon  live  stock,  and  not  upon  the  old  system  of  average  crops 
has  suffered  least  from  the  results  of  changing  railway  rates  upon 
the  farm  values  of  farm  products  in  the  different  sections  of  our 
country. 
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AVERAGE  FARM  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

can  best  be  secured  from  a  study  of  the  detailed  figures  for  the 
seventeen  states  included  in  the  two  selected  groups  of  ten  and 
seven.  The  index  numbers  for  those  states  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 


TABLE  C. 

,A  summary  by  index  numbers  of  the  price  movement  for  the  nine  crops 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  to- 
gether with  the  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  raised  and  on 
the  farms  of  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  from  1862  to  1895, 
inclusive,  and  combinations  of  the  nine  crops  and  all  live  stock. 


Years. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 

1887-  90 
1891-94 

1862-94 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 

1888-  94 

1872. .  . 
1895. .  . 


Nine  Crops. 


To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 


Ac- 
cord- 
ing  to 
Rela- 
tive 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 


97 
115 
111 

89 
113 
90 

95 
94 


97 
112 

97 
100 

94 


100 
74| 


110 
109 
89 
112 
91 
97 
92 


Live  Stock 
with  Numbers 
as  Reported. 


To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 


108 
96 

101 
94 


87 
102 

99 

95 
107 
119 
108 

95 


103 


87 
102 

95 
118 

99 


Ac- 
cord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 


Live  Stock  with 
Reduced 
Proportions. 


To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 


Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 


88 
103 
100 

93 
106 
120 
109 

94 


103 


102 
94 

118 
99 


100|  100 
74|  76 

I 


100 
80 


92 
112 
102 
104 
120 
124 
112 
108 


92 
109 
102 
103 
119 
125 
112 
108 


Nine  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  as 
Reported. 


To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 


92 
108 
105 

92 
110 
105 
102 

94 


111|      110|  101 


92 
106 
104 
126 
109 


92 
106 
103 
126 
109 


Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 

Import- 
ance. 


106 
104 
91 
109 

106 
103 
93 


104 


Nine  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  with 
Reduced 
Proportions. 


To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 


95 
114 
109 
93 
115 
98 
99 
97 


Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 


102 


100  100 
95  87 

I 


92 1 
107 

96 
109 

97 


100 
75 


88 
105 

95 
109 

97 


100 
77 


95 
110 

99 
107 

97 


100 
79 


110 
107 
92 
114 

99 


101 


108 
98 
107 


100 
80 


Using  the  index  numbers  according  to  relative  importance  as  the 
best  measure  for  the  relative  prices  of  the  years  1862  to  1866  with 
the  imperfect  data  from  many  states,  the  foregoing  tables  show  for 
that  period  a  gain  of  four  per  cent  in  the  average  farm  gold  value 
of  the  nine  crops,  of  six  per  cent  in  the  average  of  all  live  stock  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  sixteen  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  reduced  proportions,  already  de- 
scribed, and  of  five  and  seven  per  cent  for  the  nine  crops  and  all 
live  stock  according  to  the  use  of  live  stock  figures  with  reported 
numbers  or  in  .  reduced  proportions.  The  index  numbers  for  all 
crops  and  live  stock  for  the  high-priced  period,  1867  to  1870,  was 
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110,  and  for  the  next  high-priced  period,  1879  to  1882,  was  114,  or 
four  points  higher.  The  low-priced  period,  1875  to  1878,  had  an 
index  number  for  nine  crops  and  all  live  stock  of  92  and  that  of 
the  four  years  1891  to  1894  of  96,  or  four  points  higher.  The  pe- 
riods of  high  price  and  those  of  low  for  thirty-three  years  alike  tell 
the  same  story  of  an  advance  in  the  long  period  of  time  from  1862 
to  1894.  The  general  conclusions  for  these  nine  crops  and  live 
stock  for  these  seventeen  states  is  therefore  this :  Prices  have  for 
the  United  States  advanced  from  1862  to  1894  about  seven  per 
cent.  The  corresponding  advance  from  1867  to  1881  was  four  per 
cent,  and  from  1878  to  1894  four  per  cent,  or  one-half  that  from  the 
whole  period  of  which  the  others  only  constitute  about  one-half. 

THE  FALL  OP  COTTON  PRICES  AND  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  GENERAL  FARM  VAL- 
UES 

can  be  studied  by  the  summary  shown  in  Table  D  and  E.  The 
effect  of  that  decline  in  the  seven  states  as  a  whole  is  found  in 
Table  D  for  the  seven  selected  seaboard  states. 

TABLE  D. 

A  summary  by  index  numbers  of  the  price  movement  for  the  ten  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  to- 
bacco, together  with  that  for  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine 
raised  and  on  the  farms  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  California,  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  and  that  of  com- 
binations of  these  ten  crops  and  of  the  nine  crops,  excluding  cotton  and  all 
said  live  stock. 


Yeaks. 

Ten  Crops. 

Nine  Crops 
and  Livestock 
as  Reported. 

Nine  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  with 
Reduced 
Porportions. 

Ten  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  as 
Reported. 

Ten  Crops  and 

Live  Stock 
with  Reduced 
Proportions. 

To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Ac- 
cord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 

To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Ac- 
cord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 

To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive. 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 

To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 

To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 

1862-66  

86 
94 
101 
87 
97 
97 
91 
80 

81 
100 
100 
85 
96 
97 
92 
83 

89 
102 
103 
86 
98 
90 
86 
83 

8! 
100 
102 
85 
97 
90 
86 
81 

1 

 1  

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78   . 

1879-82  

1883-86  

1887-90. ......... 

1891-91  



100 
105 
79 
89 
78 
76 
72 

99 
103 
79 
89 
78 
75 
70 

98 
102 
86 
94 
94 
88 
81 

100 
101 

84 
93 
94 
88 
79 



102 
103 
83 
93 
85 
82 
77 



100 
102 

83 
92 
86 
82 
75 

1S62-94  |  83 

83 



93 

92 

91|        90|  90 

90 

80 

87 

1862-66  

86 
102 
88 
99 
87 

83 
101 

88 
99 
86 

89 
103 
89 
94 
83 

81 
101 

88 
94 
83 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94  

104 

83 
83 
75 

101 

83 
82 
72 

102 

86 
96 
83 

101 

86 
95 

83 

103 
85 
89 
78 
.  ...  . 

101 

86 
89 
7S 

1872  

1895  

100 
66 

100 

58 

100 
71 

1 

100 
74 

I 

100 
72 

100|  100 
68 1  6S 
1 

.    1001  100 
66  66 
1  I 

100 
62 

1 
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By  comparing  the  index  numbers  for  the  combination  of  all  live 
stock  with  the  nine  and  ten  crops,  we  note  that  the  fall  in  cotton 
values  has  in  these  seven  states  reduced  the  average  of  prices  since 
1867  from  four  to  six  per  cent  below  what  is  shown  for  all  farm 
products  excluding  cotton.  The  resulting  level  of  prices  for  the 
four  or  seven  years  ending  with  1894  was  an  average  decidedly  be- 
low that  for  any  preceding  period  shown  in  the  table  for  ten  crops 
and  all  live  stock.  It  is  below  what  was  doubtless  the 
average  for  the  ten  crops  in  1862  to  1866  in  these  same  states. 
The  data  is  wanting  for  calculating  that  average  in  those  years,  and 
we  can  only  infer  what  it  was  from  the  figures  showing  the  relative 
value  for  the  nine  crops  and  live  stock  without  the  cotton  in  the 
same  states.  The  average  farm  prices  for  these  states  fell  most 
where  the  cotton  was  raised.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  show 
an  average  for  all  farm  gold  prices  of  crops  and  live  stock  greater 
in  1891  to  1894  than  in  1862  to  1866.  Virginia,  California,  and 
Georgia  show  a  decline.  In  the  latter  two  states  this  decline  is 
very  marked.  This  decline  is  far  greater  than  is  indicated  by  any 
set  of  index  numbers  in  the  foregoing  exhibit.  The  effect  of  this 
decline  in  cotton  prices  upon  average  farm  values  in  the  nation 
may  be  noted  from  the  summary  for  ten  crops  and  all  live  stock  as 
follows  for  seventeen  states: 

TABLE  E. 

A  summary  by  index  numbers  of  the  price  movement  for  the  ten  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  to- 
bacco, together  with  that  for  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine 
raised  and  on  the  farms  in  the  seventeen  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California, 
from  1862  to  1891,  inclusive,  and  that  of  combinations  of  these  ten  crops  and 
of  the  nine  crops,  excluding  cotton  and  all  live  stock. 


Years. 

Ten  Crops. 

Nine  Crops 
and  Live  Stock 
as  Reported. 

Nine  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  with 
Reduced 
Proportions. 

Ten  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  as 
Reported. 

Ten  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  with 
Reduced 
Proportions. 

To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Ac- 
cord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 

To 
Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Ac- 
cord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 
Im- 
port- 
ance. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
in  to 
Rela- 
tive 

Import- 
ance. 

To  Cor- 
rected 
Aver- 
ages. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Rela- 
tive 

Import- 
ance. 

1862-66  

92 
108 

92 
105 
110 
105 
102 

94 

88 
106 

91 
104 
109 
106 
103 

93 

95 
114 
109 
93 
115 
98 
99 
97 

89 
110 
107 

92 
114 

99 

|  101 
96 

1867-70  

1871-74  

1875-78  

1879-82  

18S7-9U  

1891-94  

112 

85 
109 
104 

8+ 

89 
S5 

108 
85 
108 
102 
85 
88 
81 

108 
112 
90 
105 
101 
97 
89 

106 
104 
89 
104 
101 
97 
87 

112 
108 
89 
107 
93 
93 
90 

109 
106 

88 
105 
93 
93 
87 

1862-94  

92|       92 1  101 

104 

102 1  101 

97|  97 

96 1  96 

1862-66  

92 
107 
96 
,109 
97 

88 
105 

95 
109 

97 

95 1  89 
110|  108 

99 1  98 
107|  107 

97|  98 

 I  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1888-94.  

110|  107 
911  90 
93|  93 
86 1  80 

106 

93 
105 
92 

105 
94 

104 
91 



109 

94 
100 

91 

107 

93 
100 

89' 

1872  

1895  

100|      1001  100 
67|        64|  75 

100 

100|       100|       100|  100 
79 1        80 1        72|  69 

100|  100 
73 1  69 
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In  these  states  the  data  for  ten  crops  is  available,  and  has  been 
included  in  the  tables  of  these  reports,  only  from  and  after  1867. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  direct  way  of  comparing  the  average  price 
for  these  ten  crops  back  of  the  period  of  high  prices  from  1867  to 
1874.  We  can,  however,  ascertain  within  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
possible  error  the  actual  price  movement.  This  can  be  done  by 
comparing  the  index  numbers  shown  in  the  last  four  columns  of 
Table  E  for  the  high  years  and  those  for  low  years.  Comparing 
index  numbers  for  the  period  of  high  price,  1867  to  1870,  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  high  price  somewhat  later,  from  1879  to 
1882,  we  note  a  decline  of  from  two  to  five  points.  The  index  num- 
bers according  to  relative  importance  for  ten  crops  and  all  live 
stock  as  reported  show  a  decline  of  only  two  points,  while  the  same 
set  of  index  numbers  for  all  crops  and  reduced  proportions  of  live 
stock  show  a  decline  from  109  to  105. 

Turning  from  these  periods  of  average  high  price  we  can  com- 
pare the  period  of  1875  to  1878  with  that  of  1891  to  1894.  These 
numbers  for  two  of  the  four  sets  of  index  numbers  for  all  crops 
and  animals  show  a  decline  of  one  point;  one  shows  a  decline  of 
two  points  and  the  fourth  an  advance  of  one  point.  The  average  of 
all  is  a  decline  of  one.  Taking  the  average  of  the  four  sets  of  index 
numbers  we  have  as  the  mean  of  the  decline  from  1867  to  1870,  to 
1879  to  1882  one  of  three  and  a  half  points  or  per  cents,  and  that 
for  the  period  of  low  prices,  1875  to  1878,  to  that  of  1891  to  1894, 
of  one  point.  The  decline  shown  in  the  table  was,  therefore,  more 
largely  confined  to  the  period  before  1874.  The  detailed  figures 
for  the  several  crops  and  animals  clearly  establish  this  inference 
to  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  Table  E.  The  decline  in  price 
for  crops  in  the  seaboard  states  by  reason  of  reduced  railroad  rates 
came  to  an  end  for  some  crops  in  1872  and  for  others  not  until  1878. 
The  minimum  of  average  farm  values  for  these  states  was  reached 
for  all  crops  excepting  cotton  between  1872  and  1878.  After  that 
minimum  of  prices  in  that  period  all  tended  upward  until  the  panic 
of  1893.  Cotton  alone  of  all  continued  to  decline  until  its  mini- 
mum since  the  war  was  reached  in  1895. 

If  we  wish  to  trace  the  average  price  movement  of  all  crops 
and  live  stock  back  of  1867  we  can  do  it  by  methods  of  deduction 
only.  Measured  by  the  average  of  the  four  sets  of  index  figures 
shown  in  Table  C  for  nine  crops  and  all  live  stock,  there  was  a  de- 
cline in  the  average  price  when  comparing  1867  to  1870  with  1891 
to  1894  of  fourteen  and  a  half  points.  When  comparing  1862  to 
1866  with  the  years  1891  to  1894  there  was  an  advance,  as  shown 
by  the  mean  of  the  index  numbers  according  to  relative  impor- 
tance, the  only  reliable  measure  for  the  earlier  year,  of  six  points. 
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Turning  to  the  figures  for  the  ten  crops  and  all  live  stock  we  note 
a  mean  decline  for  the  period  of  1867-70  to  1891-94  of  twenty  and 
a  half  points,  or  six  points  more  than  was  shown  by  the  decline  for 
the  same  sets  of  index  numbers  for  the  nine  crops  and  all  live  stock. 
The  addition  of  cotton  to  the  combination  of  other  crops  with  live 
stock  brings  into  the  same  an  element  of  price  decline  that  practi- 
cally balances  the  factors  found  in  the  other,  on  an  average,  mak- 
ing for  higher  prices.  Some  facts  brought  out  by  the  foregoing 
analysis  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  the  average  of  the 
prices  for  all  crops,  including  cotton  and  live  stock,  when  taking 
all  factors  into  consideration,  comparing  periods  of  high  price  with 
high  and  low  with  low,  there  has  been  since  1862  a  fall  of  from  two 
to  three  per  cent.  There  possibly  has  been  such  a  small  price  de- 
cline. But  before  dogmatically  asserting  its  existence  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  defective  data  of  this  report  for  the 
period  1862  to  1866.  That  data,  as  has  been  mentioned  many  times, 
gives,  when  treated  as  in  this  report,  an  average  of  farm  price  for 
the  seven  states  from  two  to  ten  per  cent  greater  than  a  true  aver- 
age for  those  years  and  states.  So  likewise  there  is  involved  for 
the  ten  states  a  similar  error,  though  a  smaller  one,  for  the  same 
years.  The  exaggeration  of  actual  prices  here  involved  possibly 
more  than  balances  any  price  decline  shown  from  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  index  number  for  seventeen  states  of  the  nine  and 
ten  crops  in  combination  with  all  live  stock. 

COMPARISONS  WITH  SENATE  REPORT  ON  WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

The  analysis  of  farm  prices  for  thirteen  great  staples,  and  for  all 
live  stock  summed  up  in  the  accompanying  tables,  may  be  compared 
with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  investigations  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Prices  and  Wages  in  1891.  That  com- 
mittee, among  other  data  gathered  and  tabulated  by  them,  tabu- 
lated the  market  prices  of  agricultural  staples,  including  meat,  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  On  page  11  of 
Part  I.  of  their  report  they  have  summed  up  by  two  sets  of  index 
numbers  the  changes  in  wholesale  gold  prices  for  farm  products  in 
these  three  cities  from  1860  to  1897.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
arithmetical  means  are  taken  for  the  seven-year  periods  of  that  re- 
port of  the  first  set  of  index  numbers  there  presented.  Those  means 
are  given  in  column  1  of  the  following  exhibit.  In  the  table  and  re- 
port referred  to,  the  year  1860  is  chosen  as  the  basis  of  price  com- 
parison. In  this  report  the  year  1872  is  thus  chosen.  By  dividing 
the  figures  in  column  1  of  the  senate  report  by  118.4,  the  index 
number  of  the  senate  committee  for  1872,  we  have  the  results  shown 
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in  column  2  of  the  following  exhibit.  That  column  represents  the 
average  gold  farm  price  according  to  the  investigation  of  the  sen- 
ate committee  when  so  changed  as  to  make  the  year  1872  the  basis 
of  comparison.  Column  3  of  the  exhibit  gives  the  index  numbers 
for  this  report  for  the  seven  selected  states  for  all  live  stock  and 
nine  crops.  The  last  column  gives  all  live  stock  and  ten  crops. 
Both  the  third  and  last  column  include  live  stock  numbers  in  re- 
duced proportion  as  explained. 


Years. 

Senate  Committee: 

Seven  States,  This 
Report. 

.As  Reported 
1860=100. 

As  Changed 
1872=100. 

Nine  Crops 
and  Live 
Stock. 

Ten  Crops 
and  Live 
Stock. 

1862-66  

126.0 
121.0 
106.7 
103.7 
95.4 

107 
102 
9u 

88 
80 

89 
103 

89 
94 
83 

1867-73  

1874-80   

103 

85 
89 
78 

1881-87  

1888-94  

The  figures  from  the  senate  committee  from  1888  to  1894  are 
the^  mean  of  the  four  years,  1888  to- 1891,  and  not  for  the  whole 
period.  Excepting  for  the  first,  or  war  period,  the  general  move- 
ment of  prices  reported  by  the  senate  committee  agrees  quite 
closely  with  that  for  the  seven  selected  states.  The  difference  is 
great  in  the  first  period  for  the  figures  given.  This  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  prices  for  cotton  included  in  the  one  set  and  not  in 
the  other. 

MARKET  VS.  FARM  PRICES. 

But  while  the  conclusions  of  the  senate  investigation  agree 
with  those  of  this  report  for  a  group  of  seaboard  states,  they  do  not 
agree  with  those  for  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  states  or  the 
seventeen  states  as  representative  of  the  nation's  farm  prices.  The 
difference  in  the  results  reached  for  the  nation  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  market  prices  of  centers  of  distribution  and  consump- 
tion of  farm  products  and  the  prices  actually  realized  by  the  farm- 
ers. The  prices  of  the  great  American  markets  of  consumption, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  whose  figures  were  tabulated 
by  the  senate  committee  from  1867  to  1891  represent  fairly  well 
the  average  farm  prices  of  the  seaboard  states  of  the  nation.  "  They 
fail  to  exhibit  the  movement  of  farm  prices  for  that  great  center 
of  agricultural  production,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  thus  fail 
to  exhibit  that  movement  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They  show 
by  seven-year  periods  from  1862  to  date  a  steady  decline  in  aver- 
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age  farm  values.  The  figures  of  this  report  tabulated  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  show  such  a  decline 
from  1867  for  the  seaboard  states.  They  show  an  advance  in 
values  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  when  comparing  the  years  1862 
to  1866  or  1874  to  1878  with  1891  to  1894  or  1888  to  1894.  They  show 
two  periods  of  high  price  in  thirty-five  years,  both  of  which  were 
higher  than  the  present  or  than  the  other  periods  of  years  men- 
tioned above  in  this  paragraph.  The  nation  as  a  whole,  as  shown  by 
the  statistics  for  seventeen  states  for  all  live  stock  and  nine  crops, 
excluding  cotton,  shows  an  advance  when  comparing  1862  to  1866 
or  1875  to  1878  with  the  years  1888  to  1894.  When  cotton  is  in- 
cluded, there  is  from  1867  such  a  decline  as  to  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  there  has  been  for  the  ten  crops  and  live  stock  a  fall  of 
from  two  to  five  per  cent  or  a  slight  advance.  The  data  here 
analyzed  will  not  for  this  combination  of  ten  crops  and  live  stock 
admit  of  dogmatic  assertion  of  advance  or  fall  in  average  price 
from  1862  to  1894.  There  remains  but  one  point  to  be  considered. 
Including  live  stock  and  all  farm  products,  what  changes  in  thirty- 
five  years  have  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  seen  in 

THE  COST  OP  PRODUCING  FARM  STAPLES? 

On  pages  397  to  401  is  given  an  analysis  for  the  ten  crops  of 
the  annual  return  therefrom  to  the  average  male  agricultural 
worker  in  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states.  If  the  reduced  propor- 
tions of  live  stock  employed  in  this  report  for  certain  calculations 
represent  fairly  well  the  annual  income  on  American  farms  from 
live  stock,  by  dividing  the  sums  which  represent  the  value  of  that 
live  stock  by  the  number  of  male  agricultural  workers,  we  will 
have  the  average  annual  income  from  this  source  to  the  average 
farm  worker.  Dividing  in  this  way  it  is  found  that  the  average 
amount  of  live  stock  produced  on  the  farms  each  year  for  each 
agricultural  worker  is  as  follows  in  the  three  groups  of  states  used 
in  this  report:  , 


Yeaks. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen 
States. 

1867-73   ..... 

$97.56 
91.24 
138.17 
128.50 

$83.35 
78.30 
95.66 
82.27 

$91.22 
85.67 
120.30 
109.36 

1874-80   

1881-87   

1888-94  
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If  the  foregoing  sums  are  added  to  the  amounts  given  as  the 
corrected  averages  for  each  agricultural  worker,  from  ten  crops, 
on  pages  397  to  401,  we  have  as  the 

AVERAGE  RETURNS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 


from  the  ten  crops  and  all  live  stock  (not  including,  however,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  such  secondary  products)  the  following  sums : 


Years. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen 
States. 

1867-73   

$351.78 
373.51 
482.81 
453.93 

$369.82 
339.80 
390.74 
351.83 

$389.32 
380.93 
472.68 
434.88 

1874-80   

188L-87  

1888-94   

These  figures  are  only  relative  at  most,  as  they  do  not  include 
all  the  products  of  the  farm.  They  do  not,  therefore,  excepting  ap- 
proximately, represent  the  relative  movement  of  the  returns  to  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  groups  of  ten  and 
seven  states.  Taken  as  an  approximate  relative  exhibit  of  that 
movement,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  changes  in  the  wages, 
of  all  labor  as  summarized  by  the  senate  committee  on  page  14  of 
Part  I.  of  their  report.  That  summary  by  index  numbers  for  peri- 
ods corresponding  to  those  of  this  report  is  as  follows,  1860  being 
taken  as  100. 


Years. 

Simple  Average 
of  all 
Wages. 

Average 
According  to 
Importance  of 
all  Wages 

1852-66  

86.5 
133.4 
J39.9 
151.0 
157.9 

89.8 
136.0 
139.9 
155.2 
164.4 

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87  

1883-91  

General  wages,  it  is  seen,  at  each  period  of  high  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products  advanced  greatly,  but  did  not  fall  with  succeed- 
ing falling  prices.  They  have  steadily  gone  up,  while  the  aver- 
age returns  to  farm  labor  as  shown  by  this  report  have  advanced  in 
a  broken  line,  falling  after  each  period  of  high  prices  and  advanc- 
ing with  the  next,  but  advancing  to  higher  points  than  were  reached 
in  former  periods  of  high  prices.    This  is  found  when  compar- 

Ex.  Docs.  Fol.  iv— 36 
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ing  periods  of  high  prices  with  one  another,  or  with  periods  of  low 
prices.    Farm  wages,  as  distinguished  from  the  average  returns  for 
farm  labor  given  above,  must  have  had  a  movement  something  simi- 
lar to  that  for  all  wages.    They  did  not  share  in  all  the  extra  gain  of 
the  farm  owners  in  periods  of  high  prices  any  more  than  they  lost 
with  every  year  of  poor  crops  or  low  prices.    The  senate  commit- 
tee figures  cannot  for  all  periods  be  satisfactorily  compared  with 
those  of  this  report.    Tl^ey  can  be  thus  compared  only  for  years  or 
periods  of  average  farm  value,  such  as  1874  to  1880  and  1888  to 
1894.    The  total  return  for  each  male  agricultural  worker  for  ten 
crops  and  all  live  stock  as  given  above  for  seventeen  states  in- 
creased from  |380.93  in  1874  to  1880  to  f 434.88  in  the  years  1888  to 
1894.    Here  is  a  gain  of  fourteen  per  cent.    The  corresponding  gain 
shown  by  the  index  numbers  for  wages  of  the  senate  committee 
are  by  one  set  thirteen  and  by  the  other  seventeen  per  cent.  The 
mean  is  fifteen,  or  one  per  cent  more  than  is  deduced  from  the 
figures  of  this  report.    For  wages  (which  have  a  representative 
character,  and  are  not  influenced  by  railway  rates  as  are  farm 
products)  this  report  thus  agrees  very  closely  with  the  committee's 
report.    That  report  carries  wages  back  of  1867,  the  point  at  which 
the  data  for  calculating  average  returns  per  agricultural  worker 
in  this  report  comes  to  an  end.    Using  the  tables  of  average  wages 
of  that  report  to  extend  this  study  back  to  1862  we  find  confirmation 
of  the  conclusions  set  forth  on  page  396  and  succeeding  pages,  that 
whatever  the  changes  in  the  selling  price  of  farm  products  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  on  the  farms  the  cost  of,  or  labor  required 
in  producing  those  products,  has  in  thirty-five  years  been  lessened 
fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.    This  lessening  of  cost  of  production  brings 
the  farmer  an  income  of  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  above  his  farm 
income  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  like  periods  are  compared,  the 
high  of  1867  to  1874  with  1879  to  1882,  the  period  1891  to  1894  with 
1862  to  1866. 

How  have  all  these  changes  affected  the 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GOLD? 

That  purchasing  power  may  be  measured  in  many  ways,  and 
with  each  way  of  measuring  it  we  obtain  a  different  answer.  Tak- 
ing all  the  farm  products  of  the  whole  United  States  as  a  measure, 
with  its  leading  crops,  including  cotton,  and  all  its  live  stock  inter- 
ests, the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  terms  of  farm  products  is  the 
same  on  an  average  to-day  as  in  the  five  years,  1862  to  1865,  or  the 
years  1874  to  1878.    There  have  been  since  1862  many  transient 
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causes  that  for  a  few  years  have  greatly  affected  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products,  now  enhancing  and  now  depressing  them.  These 
factors  have,  therefore,  transiently  affected  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  for  farm  products  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Such 
factors  affecting  prices  occurred  notably  in  1867  to  1873  and  1879  to 
1882,  enhancing  prices  then.  Other  allied  factors  depressing  prices 
have  been  active  since  1893.  These  transient  changes  in  farm  prices 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  increasing  or  restricted  for- 
eign demand  for  the  products  of  American  farms,  and  have  had  no 
connection  with  such  financial  legislation  as  that  of  1873. 

CHANGING  RAILWAY  RATES. 

have  greatly  affected  local  prices.  They  have  depressed  prices  in 
the  seaboard  states.  Measured  by  the  farm  products  of  those 
states,  gold  has  appreciated  in  value  in  thirty-five  years.  Cheap 
rates  of  freight  transportation  causing  that  appreciation  takes 
from  the  farmers  in  those  states  the  benefits  that  other- 
wise should  have  resulted  to  them  from  improved  meth- 
ods of  farming  and  the  use  of  better  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, and  so  leave  them  worse  off  relatively  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  era  of  high  prices  that  began  in  1866  to  1867.  The  only 
farmers  in  those  seaboard  and  gulf  states  that  have  not  suffered 
in  this  way  from  falling  prices  due  to  changing  railway  rates  are 
those  who  have  adopted  a  system  of  farming  with  crops  but  little 
modified  in  prices  by  fluctuation  in  rates  of  transportation.  In 
contrast  with  those  just  mentioned  the  farmers  in  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  as  a  whole  have  gained  as  much  from  the  changes 
that  have  followed  the  modern  revolution  in  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  rates  for  the  same  as  the  seaboard  farmers  have  lost. 
For  them  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  terms  of  their 
farm  products  has  greatly  fallen.  The  final  result  when  the  whole 
nation  is  included  is  no  change  in  average  prices,  no  change  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  over  the  average  of  all  farm  products 
in  all  sections  of  our  common  country.  This  statement  involves 
the  condition,  that  farm  values  as  a  whole  shall  be  compared  under 
like  circumstances.  High  prices  which  have  occurred  at  various 
times  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  and  in  all  ages  shall  be  compared 
with  other  periods  of  high  price,  and  low  shall  be  compared  with 
low,  and  average  with  average  price. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  HUMAN  LABOR. 

But  while,  taking  all  facts  into  consideration,  no  trace  can  be 
found  of  any  permanent  change  in  terms  of  farm  products,  at  farm 
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prices,  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  the  United  States  there 
have  been  great  changes  in  the  producing  power  of  human  toil  on 
the  farm.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  that  change  has  been  since  1862 
one  that  gives  to  the  average  farm  worker  a  producing  power  above 
that  possessed  by  his  predecessor  thirty-five  years  ago  of  not  less 
than  sixty,  and  possibly  seventy-five  per  cent.  There  has  been  a 
smaller  relative  gain  in  the  seaboard  states  where  old  systems  of 
husbandry  prevail  and  old  methods  of  work  are  in  vogue  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  newer  West.  The  changed  producing 
power  of  the  average  farm  worker  vastly  increases  the  purchasing 
power  of  his  toil,  even  though  gold  in  exchange  for  his  products  on 
the  farm  is  relatively  the  same  as  from  1862  to  1866.  In  this  in- 
crease we  note  a  tremendous  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
over  or  in  exchange  for  human  labor,  the  only  final  measure  for 
testing  the  value  of  gold  or  any  other  commodity.  That  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  terms  of  human  labor,  its  only 
final  measure  and  test,  has  since  1862  in  the  United  States  been 
not  less  than  forty  per  cent,  and  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  farm 
workers  sixty  per  cent. 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (a). 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  for  certain  groups  of  states  in  the  American  Union,  of  the  total 
gold  farm  values  of  the  nine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco  raised  in  the  given  groups  of  states,  together  with 
the  nominal  values  of  the  said  crops  at  the  average  prices  that  prevailed  in 
December,  1872,  and  the  ratios  of  the  actual  and  nominal  values,  or  index 
numbers,  calculated  according  to  relative  importance. 

TEN  STATES.  SEVEN  STATES. 


Years. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value 
in 

Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 
at  Average 
Prices 
December,  1872. 

Ratios 

of 
Values 
1872= 
100. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value  in 
Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  December, 
1872. 

Ratios 

of 
Values 
1872= 
100. 

1862-661  1,763,396,277 
1867-70  2,120,354,867 
1871-74|  2,176,530,554 
1875-78[  2,534.780,007 
1879-821  3,997,463,217 
1883-86|  3,462,610,626 
1887-901  3,671,292,877 
1891-941  3,832,633,209 

1,857,698,844 
1,766,430,067 
1,915,952,298 
2,679,567.682 
3,234,541,968 
3,549,266,674 
3,398,411,711 
3,698,635,616 

95 
120 
114 

94 
124 

97 
108 
104 

1,201,513,928 
1,588,885,470 
1,635,346,722 
1,609,517,868 
2,051,911,191 
1,839,293,562 
1,818,206,683 
1,902,157,609 

1,520,800,074 
1,610,566,580 
1,586,145,301 
1,992,351,057 
2,180,804,800 
2,263,906,330 
2,267,613,545 
2,515,660,021 

79 
98 
103 
81 
94 
81 
80 
76 

1862-941!  23,559,061,634 

22,100,504,860 

106 

13,646,833,033 

15,937,847,708 

86 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
188S-94 

1,763,396,277 
3,690,639,944 
4,998,139,546 
6,454,267,938 
6,652,617,929 



1,857,698,844 
3,204,951,900 
4,825,359,200 
5,873,303,000 
6,339,191,916 

95 
115 
103 
110 
105 

1,201,513,928 
2,801,214,330 
3,006,549,421 
3,373,512,334 
3,264,043,020 

1,520,800,074 
2,783,866,993 
3,508,176,566 
3,905,075,549 
4,219,928,526 


79 
101 
86 
86 
78 



1895...  |  726,594,432 
1 

892,829,882 

88 

393,017,946|  610,248,590 

64 

SEVENTEEN  STATES. 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 

1862-94 

1 

2,964,910,205 
3,709,240,337 
3,811,877,276 
4,144,297,875 
6,049,374,408 
5,301,904,188 
5,489,499,560 
5,734,790,818 

3,378,498,918 
3,376,996,647 
3,502,097,599 
4,671,918,739 
5,415,346,768 
5,813,173,004 
5,666,025,256 
6,214,295,637 

88 
110 
109 
89 
112 
91 
97 
92 

1  | 

37,205,894,667 

38,038,352,568 

98 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

2,964,910,205 
6,491,854,274 
8,004,688,967 
9,827,780,272 
9,916,660,949 

3,378,498,918 
5,988,818,893 
8,333,535,766 
9,778,378,549 
10,559,120,442 



88 

108 
96 

101 
94 

1895. . . 

 ... 

1,119,612,378 

1,503,078,4721  74 
1 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (b). 
A  comparative  exhibit  for  years  and  certain  periods  of  years,  from  1862  to 
1895,  inclusive,  for  certain  groups  of  states  in  the  American  Union,  of  the  total 
gold  farm  values  of  the  ten  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton  raised  in  the  given  groups  of  states,  together 
with  the  nominal  values  of  the  said  crops  at  the  average  prices  that  prevailed 
in  December,  1872,  and  the  ratios  of  the  actual  and  nominal  values,  or  index 
numbers,  calculated  according  to  relative  importance. 

SEVEN  STATES   (a).  SEVENTEEN  STATES  (b). 


Years. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value 
in 

Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 
at  Average 
Prices 
December,  1872. 

Ratios 

of 
Values 
1872= 

100. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value  in 
Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices,  December, 
1872. 

Ratios 

of 
Value* 
1872= 

100. 

♦ 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 

1 

1,811,042,643 
1,912,548,164 
1,837,120,177 
2,342,876,536 
2,114,459,795 
2,149,302,370 
*  2,196,563,380 

1,829,585,502 
1,855,629,545 
2,337,128,013 
2,644,011.621 
2,721,154,386 
2,847,320,894 
3,156,286,629 

99 1 
103 
79 
89< 
78 
75 
70 

4,375,711,857 
4,643,481,602 
4,827,104,803 
6,922,270,443 
6,127,402,887 
6,482,786,621 
6,618,008,130 

4,034,053,411 
4,310,550,331 
5,706,249,607 
6,804,967,232 
7,184,917,172 
7,405,147,304 
8,136,175,461 

ios 

108 
85 

102 
85 
88 
81 

1867-94 

*14,363,913,065 

17,391,116,590 

"  83" 

39,996,766,343 

43,582,060,518 

92 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

—  i 

3,228,865,269 
8,445,168,001 
3,877,947,410 
*  3,811,932,385 

3,203,194,944  101 
4,153,563,039  |  83 
4,726,955,097|  82 
5,307,403,510]  72 

7,774,807,093 
9,320,544,705 
11,341,085,500 
11,560,329,045 

7,246,802,745 
10,269,695,186 
12,244,017,193 
13,821,545,394 

107 

90 
93 
80 

1895*. .  |  462,128,510 

796,326,599 

.  58 

1,326,944,070 

2,061,312,500 

64 

♦Including  cotton  crop  of  1894  instead  of  1895,  figures  for  1895  not  being  available. 

(a)  Including  one-third  of  cotton  crop  of  the  nation. 

(b)  Including  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  nation. 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (c). 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1865  to 
1896,  inclusive,  for  certain  groups  of  states  in  the  American  Union,  of  the  gold 
farm  values  of  the  total  number  of  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine, 
and  of  reduced  numbers  of  said  animals  (the  numbers  used  being  explained  in 
the  body  of  this  report)  and  nominal  values  both  for  the  total  and  reduced 
numbers  of  animals,  the  nominal  values  being  for  said  animals  the  values 
which  prevailed  in  January,  1873,  together  with  the  ratios  of  the  actual  and 
nominal  values,  or  index  numbers,  calculated  according  to  relative  impor- 
tance. 

TEN  STATES. 


With  Numbers  and  Values  as  Re- 
ported by  Agricultural  Department. 

With  Numbers  and  Values  in  Reduced  Pro- 
portions as  Explained  i*  Report. 

Years. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value 
in 

Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios 

of 
Values 
1873= 

100. 

i 

j    Reported  Total 
Actual  Value  in 
Each  Period. 

1 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios 

of 
Values 
1873= 

100. 

1865-67 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 
1888-91 
1892-95 

1,116,788,045 
2,196,196,367 
2,571,987,004 
2,632,968,128 
3,592,240,379 
4,571,648,044 
4,528,822,207 
4,321,921,844 

1,252,816,246 
2,106,721,159 
2,560,349,740 
2,744,582,764 
3,219,898,997 
3,701,159,955 
4,066,257,428 
4,527,072,963 

89 
104 
100 

96 
112 
124 
111 

96 

381,623,07o 
721,601,750 
815,442,793 
861,794,011 
1,294,282,580 
1,535,038,988 
1,530,642,343 
1,538,807,643 

400,783,733 
641,578,381 
782,867,402 
804,235,283 
1,021,909,733 
1,206,600,667 
1,328,599,346 
1,391,205,353 

95 
112 
104 
107 
126 
127" 
115 
111 

1865-95 

25,532,,572,018 

24,178,859,252 

106 

8,679,233,183 

7,577,779,898 

114 

1865-67 
1868-74 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 

1,116,788,045 
4,154,278,436 
4,759,345,032 
7,765,773,581 
7,736,386,924 

1,252,816,246 
4,016,206,955 
4,904,286,782 
6,363,215.077 
7,642,334,192 

89 
103 

95 1 
122 
101 

381,623,075 
1,338,076,611 
1,557,459,289 
2,697,853,815 
2,704,220,393 

400,783,733 
1,231,219,804 
1,450,553,878 
2,076,657,717 
2,418,564,766 

95 
109 
107 
130 
112 

1896. .  . 

778,872,256 

1,048,028,946 

74 

285,164,177 

315,662,449 

.  90 

SEVEN  STATES. 

1865-67 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 
1888-91 
1892-95 

749,947,130 
1,712,230,535 
1,843,626,911 
1,902,754,977 
2,170,000,239 
2,533,420,567 
2,453,465,850 
2,191,141,796 

875,289,833 
1,688,882,090 
1,875,252,930 
2,120,988,688 
2,202,665,947 
2,222,351,016 
2,367,901,498 
2,405,575,637 

85 
101 
98 
90 
99 
114 
104 
91 

245,536,874 
525,096,066 
523,806,098 
580,440,525 
685,519,100 
789,001,142 
727,008,366 
681,489,346 

262,694,739 
499,106,358 
525,835,200 
591,503,903 
631,375,153 
654,270,654 
680,576,482 
674,867,884 

93 
105 
100 

98 
109 
121 
107 
101 

1865-95 

15,556,588,005 

15,758,907,639 

99 

4,757,897,517 

4,520,230,373 

105 

1865-67 
1868-74 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 

749,947,130 
3,112,878,004 
3,351,200,026 
4,313,430,875 
4,029,131,970 

875,289,833 
3,088,966,748 
3,740,166,453 
3,866,009,661 
4,188,474,944 

85 
101 

90 
112 

96 

245,536,874 
921,994,541 
1,011,199,828 
1,355,276,371 
1,223,889,903 

I  262,694,739 
894,522,227 
1,042,409,105 
1,134,468,148 
1,186,136,154 

93 
103 

97 
119 
103 

1896. .  . 

442,455,964 

569,406,834 

78 

149,976,343 

186,079,474|  86 

1 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (c)  —  Continued. 
SEVENTEEN  STATES. 


Years  . 

With  Numbebs  and  Values  as  Re- 
ported by  Agricultural  Department. 

With  Numbers  and  Values  in  Reduced  Pro- 
portions as  Explained  in  Report. 

•  ! 

Reported  Total  Nominal  Values 
Actual  Value       at  Average 

in            Prices  January, 
Each  Period.  1873. 

Ratios 

of 
Values 
1873= 
100. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value  in 
Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios 

of 
Values 
1873= 

100. 

1865-67 
1868-71 
1872-75 
1876-79 
1880-83 
1884-87 
1888-91 
1892-95 

1,866,735,175 
3,908,426,902 
4,415,613,915 
4,535,723,105 
5,762,240,618 
7,105,068,611 
6,982,288,057 
6,513,063,640 

2,128,106,079 
3,795,603,249 
4,435,602,670 
4,865,571,452 
5,422,564,944 
5,923,510,971 
6,434,158,926 
•  6,932,648,600 

88 
i  no. 

J-VO 

100 
03 
106 
120 
109 
94 

627,159,949 
1  246,697,816 
L 339', 248^  891 
1,442,234,536 
1,979,801,680 
2,324,040,130 
2,257,650,709 
2,220,296,989 

663,478,472 
1,140,684,739 
1,308,702,602 
1,395,739,186 
1,653,284,886 
1,860,871,321 
2,009,175,828 
2,066,073,237 

92 
109 
102 
103 
119 
125 
112 
108 

1865-95 

41,089,160,023 

39,937,766,891 

103 

13,437,130,700 

12,098,010,271 

110 

1865-67 
1868  74 
1875-81 
1882-88 
1889-95 

1,866,735,175 
7,267,156,440 
8,110,545,058 
12,079,204,456 
11,765,518,894 

2,128,106,079 
7,105,173,703 
8,644,453,235 
10,229,224,738 
11,830,809,136 

88 
102 

94 
118 

99 

627,159,949 
2,260,071,152 
2,568,659,117 
4,053,130,186 
3,928,110,296 

663,478,472 
2,125,742,031 
2,492,962,983 
3,211,125,865 
3,604,700,920 

92 
106 
103 
126 
100 

1896. .  . 

1,221,328,220 

1 

1,617,435,780 

63 

435,140,520 

501,741,923 

I 

87 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (d). 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  189G,  inclusive,  for  certain  groups  of  states  in  the  American  Union  of  the 
gold  farm  values  of  the  nine  leading  crops,  excluding  cotton,  and  all  live  stock, 
and  the  gold  farm  value  of  said  crops  in  combination  with  reduced  proportions 
of  said  animals  (the  proportions  used  being  explained  in  the  body  of  this  re- 
port), and  nominal  values  for  both  combinations,  said  nominal  values  being 
for  said  crops  and  animals  the  values  which  prevailed  December,  1872,  and 
January,  1873,  together  with  the  ratios  of  the  actual  and  nominal  values,  or 
index  numbers,  calculated  according  to  relative  importance. 


TEN  STATES. 


Years. 

With  Numbers  and  Values  op  Live 
Stock  as  .Reported  by  Agricultural 
Department. 

With  Numbers  and  Values  op  Live  Stock  in 
Reduced  Proportions  as  Explained  in  Report. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value 
in 

Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios 

of 
Values, 
1872= 
100. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value  in 
Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios  of 
Values, 
1872=100 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 

2,880,184,322 
4,316,551,234 
4,748,517,558 
5,167,748,135 
7,589,703,596 
8,034,258,670 
8,200,115,084 
8,154,555,053 

3,110,515,090 
3,873,151,226 
4,476,302,038 
5,424,150,446 
6,545,440,965 
7,250,426,629 
7,464,669,139 
8,225,708,579 

9l| 
111 
106 

95 
117 
111 
109 

99 

2,145,019,352 
2,841,956,617 
2,991,973,347 
3,396,574,018 
5,291,745,797 
4,997,649,614 
5,201,935,220 
5,371,440,852 

2,258,482,577 
2,408,008,448 
2,698,819,700 
3,483,802,965 
4,256,451,701 
4,755,867,341 
4,727,011,057 
5,089,840,969 

94 
118 
111 

98 
124 
105 
110 
106 

1862-94 

49,091,633,652 

46,279,364,112 

105 



32,238,294,817 



29,678,284,758 

109 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

2,880,184,322 
7,844,918,380 
9,757,484,578 
14,220,041,519 
14,389,004,853 

3,110,515,090 
7,221,158,855 
9,729,645,982 
12,236,518,077 
13,981,526,108 

91 
108 
100 
116 
103 

2,145,019,352 
5,028,716,555 
6,555,598,835 
9,152,121,753 
9,356,838,322 

2,258,482,577 
4,436,171,704 
6,275,913,078 
7,949,960,717 
8,757,756,682 

94 
113 
104 
115 
107 

1895. .  . 

1,505,466,688 

1 

1,940,858,828 

8* 

1,011,758,609 

1,208,492,331 

88 

SEVEN  STATES. 


1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 

1,951,461,058 
3,301,116,005 
3,478,973,633 
3,512,272,845 
4,221,911,430 
4,372,714,129 
4,271,672,533 
4,093,299,405 

2,396,089,907 
3,299,448,670 
3,461,398,231 
4,113,339,745 
4,383,470,747 
4,486,257,346 
4,635,515,043 
4,921,235,658 

81 
100 
100 
85 
96 
97 
92 
83 

1,447,050,802 
2,113,981,536 
2,159,152,820 
2,189,958,393 
2,737,430,291 
2,628,294,704 
2,545,215,049 
2,583,646,955 

1,783,494,813 
2,109,672,938 
2,111,980,501 
2,583,854,960 
2,812,179,953 
2,918,176,984 
2,948,190,027 
3,190,527,905 

81 
100 
102 
85 
97 
90 
86 
81 

1862-94 

29,203,421,038 

31,696,755,347 

92 

18,404,730,550 

20,458,078,081 

90 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

1,951,461,058 
5,914,092,334 
6,357,749,447 
7,686,943,209 
7,293,174,990 

2,396,089,907 
5,872,833,741 
7,248,343,019 
7,771,085,210 
8,408,403,470 

81 
101 

88 
99 
86 

1,447,050,802 
3,723,208,871 
4,017,749,249 
4,728,788,705 
4,487,932,923 

1,783,494,813 
3,678,389,220 
4,550,585,671 
5,039,543,697 
5,406,064,680 

81 
101 

88 
94 
83 

1895. .  . 

835,473,910 

1,179,655,424 

— 

542,994,289 

796,328,064 

68 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (d).— Continued. 
SEVENTEEN  STATES. 


Years. 

With  Numbers  and  Values  of  Live 
Stock  as  Reported  by  Agricultural 
Department. 

With  Numbers  and  Values  of  Live  Stock  in 
Reduced  Proportions  as  Explained  in  Report. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value 
in 

Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios 

of 
Values, 

100. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value  in 
Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios  of 
Values, 

1K79 — inft 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 

4,831,645,380 
7,617,667,239 
8,227,491,191 
8,680,020,980 
11,811,615,026 
12,406,972,799 
12,471,787,617 
12,247,854,458 

5,506,604,997 
7,172,599,896 
7,937,700,269 
9,537,490,191 
10,837,911,712 
11,736,683,975 
12,100,184,182 
13,146,944,237 

88 
106 
104 

91 
109 
106 
103 

93 

3,592,070,154 
4,955,938,153 
5,151,126,167 
5,586,532,411 
8,029,176,088 
7,625,944,318 
7,747,150,269 
7,955,087,807 

4.041,y  i  I  jOtJU 
4,517,681,386 
4,810,800,201 
6,067,657,925 
7,068,631,654 
7,674,044,325 
7,675,201,084 
8,280,368,874 

110 
107 

92 
114 

99 
101 

96 

1862-94 

78,295,054,690 

77,976,119,459 

104 

50,643,025,367 

50,136,362,839 

101 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

4,831,645,380 
13,759,010,714 
16,115,234,025 
21,906,984,728 
21,682,179,843 

5,506,604,997 
13,093,992.596 
16,977,989,001 
20,007,603,287 
22,389,929,578 

88 
105 

95 
109 

97 

3,592,070,154 
8,751,925,426 
10,573,348,084 
13,880,910,458 
13,844,771,245 

4,041,977,390 
8,114,560,924 
10,826,498,749 
12,989,504,414 
14,163,821,362 

89 
108 

98 
107 

98 

1895. . . 

2,340,940,598 

1 

3,120,514,252 

77 

1,554,752,898 

2,004,820,395 

1 

80 

1 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (e). 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years,  from  1862 
to  1896,  inclusive,  for  certain  groups  of  states  in  the  American  Union,  of  the 
gold  farm  values  of  the  ten  crops,  including  cotton,  and  all  live  stock,  and  the 
gold  farm  value  of  said  crops  in  combination  with  reduced  proportions  of 
said  animals  (the  proportions  used  being  explained  in  the  body  of  this  report), 
and  nominal  values  for  both  combinations,  said  nominal  values  being  for  said 
crops  and  animals  the  values  which  prevailed  December,  1872,  and  January, 
1873,  together  with  the  ratios  of  the  actual  and  nominal  values,  or  index  num- 
bers, calculated  according  to  relative  importance. 


SEVEN  STATES  (a). 


With  Numbers  and  Values  of  Live 
Stock  as  Reported  by  Agricultural 
Department. 

With  Numbers  and  Values  of  Live  Stock  in 
Reduced  Proportions  as  Explained  in  Report* 

Years. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value 
in 

Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios 

of 
Values, 
1872= 
100. 

Reported  Total 
Actual  Value  in 
Each  Period. 

Nominal  Values 

at  Average 
Prices  January, 
1873. 

Ratios  of 
Values, 
1872=100 

1862-66 

1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
*  '91-94 

3,523,273,178 
3,756,175,075 
3,789,875,154 
4,512,876,775 
4,647,880,362 
4,602,768,220 
I  4,387,705,176 

3,518,467,592 
3,730,882,475 
4,458,116,701 
4,846,677,568 
4,943,505,402 
5,215,222,392 
5,561,862,266 

100 
101 

84 
93 
94 
88 
79 

2,336,138,709 
2,436,354,262 
2,417,560,702 
3,028,395,636 
2,903,460,937 
2,876,310,736 
2,878,052,726 

2,328,691,860 
2,381,464,745 
2,928,631,916 
3,275,386,774 
3,375,425,040 
3,527,897,376 
3,831,154,513 

100 
102 

83 
92 
86 
82 
75 

*  '67-94|  29,170,553,940 

32,274,734,396 

90 

18,876,273,708 

21,648,652,224 

87 

1862-66 

1867-731  6,341,743,273 
1874-80  6.796,368,027 
1881-871  8,191,378,285 
*  '88-94|  7,841,064,355 

6,292,161,692 
7,893,729,490 
8,592,964,756 
9,495,878,458 

101 

86 
95 
83 

i 

4,150,859,810 
4,456,367,829 
5,233,223,781 
5,035,822,288 

4,098,717,171 
5,195,972,141 
5,861,423,245 
6,493,539,664 

101 
86 
89 
78 

*1895. 

904,584,474 

1,365,733,433 

66 

612,104,853 

982,406,073 

62 

SEVENTEEN 

STATES  (b). 

1862-66 

1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-82 
1883-86 
1887-90 
*  '91-94 

8,284,138,759 
9,059,095,517 
9,362,827,908 
12,684.511,061 
13,232,471,498 
13,465,074,678 
13,131,071,770 

7,829,656,660 
8,746,153,001 
10,571,821,059 
12,227,532,176 
13,108,428,143 
13,839,306,230 
15,068,824,061 

106 
104 
89 
104 
101 
97 
87 

5,622,409,673 
5,982,730,493 
6,269,339,339 
8,902,072,123 
8,451,443,017 
8,740,437,330 
8,838,305,119 

5,174,738,150 
5,619,252,933 
7,101,988,793 
8,458,252,118 
9,045,788,493 
9,414,323,132 
10,202,248,698 

109 
106 
88 
105 
93 
93 
87 

*  '67-94 

79,219,191,191 

81,391,721,330 

97 

52,806,737,093 

55,016,592,317 

96 

1862-66 

1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
*  '88-94 

15,041,963,533 
17,431,089,763 
23,420,289,956 
23,325,847,939 

14,351,976,448 
18,914,148,421 
22,473,241,931 
25,652,354,530 

105 
92 

104 
91 

10,034,878,244 
11,889,203,822 
15,394,215,686 
15,488,439,341 

9,372,544,776 
12,762,658,169 
15,455,143,058 
17,426,246,314 

107 
93 
100 

89* 

*1895. . 

2,548,272,290 

3,678,748,280 

69 

1,762,084,590 

2,563,054,423 

69 

*  Including  cotton  crop  for  1894  instead  of  1895,  figures  for  1895  not  being  available. 

(a)  Including  one-third  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  nation. 

(b)  Including  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  nation. 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (f). 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years  for  the  se- 
lected groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states  of  the  American  Union,  of 
the  nominal  values  in  millions  of  dollars  gold,  at  the  average  prices  for  the 
given  periods  of  time  in  the  said  groups  of  states,  of  a  quantity  of  the  nine 
leading  crops,  excluding  cotton,  and  of  a  number  of  animals  equal  to  the 
total  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department  for  said  groups  of  states  in 
the  thirty-three  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclusive,  and  the  sums  of  said  val- 
ues of  crops  and  live  stock  and  ratios  between  the  values  for  the  given 
periods  and  the  year  1872— or  index  numbers  for  the  corrected  values  of  this 
report,  together  with  the  corresponding  index  numbers  calculated  according 
to  relative  importance. 

'NINE  DROPS. 


Years. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars, 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers. 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars, 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers. 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers. 

For 
Correct'd 
Values. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

For 
Corrected 
Values. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

For 
Correct'd 
Values. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

1 

1862-66. . . . 
1867-70. . . . 
1871-74. . .  . 
1875-78. . .  . 

1883-86. . . . 
1887-90. . . . 
1891-94. . . . 

22,575 
27,643 
25,409 
20,777 
27,788 
21,231 
23,224 
23,157 

1 

102|  95 
125|  120 
115|  114 

94 1  94 
126|  124 

97|  97 
1051  108 
105|  104 

13,895 
15,840 
16,464 
12,874 
14,856 
12,742 
12,639 
12,272 

1 

88 
101 
105 
82 
94 
81 
80 
78 

79 

98 
103 
81 
94 
81 
80 
76 



36,470 

43,482 
41,872 
33,652 
42,644 
33,974 
35,869 
35,429 

97 
115 
111 

|  89 
|  113 
|  90 
|  95 
94 

1  

88 
110 
109 
89 
112 
91 
97 
92 

1862-94. . . . 

23,559 

107|  106 

13,647 

87 

85 

37,206|  98 

98 

1862-66. . . . 
1867-73. . .  . 
1874-80. . . . 
1881-87. . . . 
1SSS-94. . .  . 

22,575 
25,808 
22,939 
24,283 
23,175 

102|  95 
117|  115 
104|  103 
110|  110 
105|  105 

13,895 
16,295 
13.490 
13,645 
12,353 

88 
104 
86 
87 
78 

79 
101 

8b 
8b 
78 

'    36,470|  97 
42,103|  112 
36,429|  97 
37,928|  100 
35,528|  94 

88 
108 

96 
101 

94 

1872  

1895. ...... 

22,031 1        100|  100 
17,6901          80|  8b 
1             1  1 

15,730 
10,393 

10C 

6fc 

100 
8t 

37,760|  100 
28,083|  74 
1 

100 
74 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK  WITH  NUMBERS  AS   REPORTED   BY  AGRICULTURAL 

PARTMENT. 


1865-67...  . 
1868-71. 
1872-75. . .  . 

1876-79  

1880-83. . .  . 
1884-87. . . . 
1888-91. . . . 
1892-95. . . . 

21,585 
25,899 
24,250 
23,503 
27,081 
29,812 
27,164 
23,600 

89 
107 
100 

96 
112 
123 
112 

98 

89 
104 
100 

96 
112 
124 
111 

96 

13,130 
14,697 
15,509 
14,594 
15,646 
17,956 
16,195 
14,239 

! 

83 
93 
98 
92 
99 
114 
102 
90 

85 
101 
98 
90 
99 
114 
104 
91 

34,715  87 
40, 595 (  102 
39,758  99 
38,097  95 
42,727  107 
47,769  119 
43,359  108 
37,839|  95 

88 
103- 
100 

93 
106 
120 
109 

94 

1865-95. . .  . 

25,533 

106|  106 

15,557 

98 

99 

41,089|  103 
 1  

103 

1865-67. . .  . 
1868-74. . . . 
1875-81. . .  . 
1882-88. . .  . 
1889-95. . . . 

21,585 
25,116 
23,600 
29,629 
24,683 

89 
104 

98 
122 
102 

89 
103 

95 
122 
101 

13,130 
15,806 
14,342 
17,567 
14,914 

83 
100 

91 
111 

94 

85 
101 

90 
112 

96 

34,715|  87 
40,922|  102 
37,942  |  95 
47,196|  118 
39,597  |  99 

88 
102 

94 
118 

99 

24,183 
18,487 

84 100 
76 

1 



100 
81 

15,806 
12,076 

100 
76 

100 
1  78 

39,989|  100 
30,563|  76 
1 

100 

80 

1 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (f)— Continued. 
TOTAL  FOR  NINE  CROPS  AND  REPORTED  VALUES  OF  ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

Nominal 

Index  Numbers. 

Nominal 

Index  Numbers. 

Nominal 

Index  Numbers. 

Years. 

Values 

Values 

Values 

in  Mil- 

Accord- 

in Mil- 

Accord- 

in Mil- 

Accord- 

lions of 

For 

ing  to 

lions  of 

For 

ing  to 

lions  of 

For 

ing  to 

Dollars 

Correct'd 

Relative 

Dollars 

Corrected 

Relative 

Dollars 

Correct'd 

Relative 

Gold. 

Values. 

Import- 

Gold. 

Values. 

Import- 

Gold. 

Values. 

Import- 

ance. 

ance. 

ance. 

1862-66. . .  . 

44,160 

96 

91 

27,024 

oo 

• 

CI 

1 

71,185| 

92 

88 

1867-70. 

53,541 

116 

111 

30,536 

94 

100 

84,077| 

108 

106 

1871-74.' .' .' .' 

49,658 

107 

106 

31,972 

101 

100 

81,631| 

105 

104 

1875-78. . .  . 

44,280 

96 

95 

27,468 

87 

85 

71,748| 

92 

91 

1879-82. . . . 

54,869 

119 

117 

30,502 

97 

96 

85,371| 

110 

109 

1883-86. . .  . 

51,044 

110 

111 

30,698 

97 

97 

81,742 1 

105 

106 

1887-90. . . . 

50,394 

109 

109 

28,834 

91 

92 

79,228| 

102 

103 

1891-92. . .  . 

46,757 

101 

99 

26,512 

80 

83 

73,268| 

94 1  93 

1862-94. . .  . 


49,092 

106 

105 

29,203 

93 

92 

 1- 

78,295 1 

 1  

101|  104 

1862-66  



44.160 

96 

91 

27,024 

86 

81 

 1- 

71,185| 

92 

88 

1867-73  

50,924 

110 

108 

32,101 

102 

101 

83,025| 

107 

105 

1874-80. . . . 

46,539 

100 

100 

27,832 

88 

88 

74,371| 

96 

95 

1881-87  

53,912 

117 

116 

51,212 

99 

99 

8o,124| 

109 

109 

1888-94. . .  . 

47,857 

102 

103 

27,267 

87 

86 

75,T24| 

97 

97 

1872  

46,214 

100 

100 

31,536 

100 



100 

 1- 

77,749| 

100 

100 

1895  

36,177 

78 

1  84 

22,469 

71 

74 

58,646| 
1 

75 

77 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (g). 
A  comparative  exhibit  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years  for  the  se- 
lected groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states  of  the  American  Union,  of 
the  nominal  values  in  millions  of  dollars  gold,  at  the  average  prices  for  the 
given  periods  of  time  in  the  said  groups  of  states,  of  a  quantity  of  the  nine 
leading  crops,  excluding  cotton,  and  of  a  number  of  swine  equal  to  the  total 
reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  of  the  oxen  one-half,  of  sheep 
one-third,  of  cows  one-fifth,  and  of  horses  and  mules  one-eighth  of  those  thus 
reported  for  said  groups  of  states  in  the  thirty-three  years  from  1862  to  1895, 
inclusive  and  the  sums  of  said  values  of  crops  and  live  stock  and  ratios  be- 
tween the  values  for  the  given  periods  and  the  year  1872-or  the  index  num- 
bers for  the  corrected  values  of  this  report,  together  with  the  corresponding 
index  numbers  calculated  according  to  relative  importance: 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK  WITH  NUMBERS  REDUCED  FROM  THOSE  REPORTED  BY 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


s 

Years. 

Ten  States. 

Seven  States. 

Seventeen  States. 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars, 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars, 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers. 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars, 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers. 

For  Cor- 
rected 
Value. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

For 
Corrected 
Value. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

For  Cor- 
rected 
Value. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relatiye 
Import- 
ance. 

1865-67. . . . 
1868-71. . . . 
1872-75. . . . 
1876-79. . . . 
1880-83. . . . 
1884-87. . . . 
1888-91. . . . 
1892-95. . .  . 

7,079 
8,704 
7,803 
8,127 
9,564 
9,583 
8,781 
8,603 

93|  95 
115|  112 
103|  104 
107|  107 
1261  126 
126|  127 
116|  115 
114|  111 

4.084 
4,822 
4,507 
4,539 
4,955 
5,471 
4,783 
'  4,470 

90 
106 

99 
100 
109 
120 
105 

98 

93 
105 
100 

98 
109 
121 
107 
101 

11,162 
13,526 
12,310 
12,666 
14,519 
15,054 
13,564 
13,073 

92 
112 
102 
104 
120 
124 
112 
108 

92 
109 
102 
103 
119 
125 
112 
108 

1865-95. . .  . 

8,679 

115|  114 

4,758 

105 

105 

13,437 

111 

110 

1865-67. . . . 
1868-74. . . . 
18(5-81.... 
1882-88. . .  . 
1889-95. . . . 

7,079 
8,221 
8,178 
9,860 
8,703 

 1  

93|  95 
108|  109 
108|  107 
130|  130 
115|  112 

4.084 
4,633 
4,462 
5,412 
4,560 

90 
102 

98 
119 
100 

93 
103 

97 
119 
|  103 

11,162 
12,854 
12,639 
15,272 
13,263 

92 
106 
104 
126 
109 
1  

92 
106 
103 
126 
109 

1873  

1896  

7,577 
7,452 

1        100|  100 
98|  90 
1  1 

4,545 
4,109 

I 

100 
90 

100 

86 

12,122|  100 
11,5611  95 
1 

100 
87 

NINE  CROPS  WITH  LIVE  STOCK  IN  REDUCED  PROPORTIONS. 


1862-66  

1867-70. . .  . 

1871-74  

1875-78. . . . 
1879-82. . . . 
1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94. . . . 

29,654 
36,347 
33,211 
28,905 
37,352 
30,814 
32,010 
31,759 

1 

100|  94 
123|  118 
113|  111 
911  98 
126|  124 
104|  105 
1081  110 
107J  106 

17,978 
20,662 
20,971 
17,413 
19,811 
18,213 
17,423 
16,743 

89 
102 
103 
86 
98 
90 
86 
83 

81 
100 
102 
85 
97 
90 
8b 
81 

:  

47,632|  95 
57,008|  114 
54,182|  109 
46,318|  93 
57, 163 1  115 
49,027 |  98 
49,433|  99 
48,502 1  97 

89 
110 
107 

92 
114 

99 
101 

96 

1862-94. . .  . 

32,238 

109|  109 

18,405 

91 

90 

50,643|  102 
 1  

101 

1862-66. . . . 
1867-73. . .  . 
1874-80. . . . 
1881-87. . .  v 
1888-94. . .  . 

29,654 
34,029 
31,116 
34,142 
31,878 

100 
115 
105 
115 
107 

94 
113 
104 
115 
107 

17,978 
20,927 
17,952 
19,057 
16,913 

89 
103 
89 
94 
83 

81 
101 

88 
•  94 
83 

47,632 
54,957 
49,068 
53,199 
48,791 


95 
110 

99 
107 

97 



89 
108 

98 
107 

98 

1873  

29,608 
25,142 

100 

85 

100 

88 

20,275 
14,502 

100 
72 

100 
68 

49,882|  100 
39,645|  79 
1 

100 
80 

1 
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TABLE  XVIII.  (h). 

A  comparative  exhibit  for  certain  years  and  periods  of  years  for  the  se- 
lected groups  of  seven  and  seventeen  states  of  the  American  Union,  of  the 
nominal  values  in  millions  of  dollars  gold,  at  the  average  prices  for  the  given 
periods  of  time  in  the  said  groups  of  states  of  a  quantity  of  the  ten  leading 
crops,  including  cotton,  and  of  a  number  of  swine  equal  to  the  total  reported 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  of  the  oxen  one-half,  of  sheep  one-third, 
of  cows  one-fifth,  and  of  horses  and  mules  one-eighth  of  those  thus  reported 
for  said  groups  of  states  in  the  thirty-three  years  from  1862  to  1895,  inclu- 
sive, and  the  sums  of  said  values  of  crops  and  live  stock  and  ratio  between 
the  values  for  the  given  periods  and  the  year  1872— or  the  index  numbers  for 
the  corrected  values  of  this  report,  together  with  the  corresponding  index 
numbers,  calculated  according  to  relative  importance. 


SEVEN  STATES. 


Years. 

Ten  Crops. 

Ten  Crops,  Full  Values  op 
Live  Stock. 

Ten  Crops  and  Reduced 
Values  op  Live  Stock. 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars. 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers. 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars, 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers. 

Nominal 
Values 
in  Mil- 
lions of 
Dollars, 
Gold. 

Index  Numbers. 

For  Cor- 
rected 
Values. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

For 
Corrected 
Values. 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

For  Cor- 
rected 
Values 

Accord- 
ing to 
Relative 
Import- 
ance. 

1 

1 

1867-70  

1871-74. . . . 
1875-78. . .  . 
1879-82.... 
1883-86. . .  . 
1887-90. . .  . 
1891-94. . . . 

19,606 
20,288 
15,328 
17,257 
14,979 
14,763 
13,981 

100|  99 
105|  103 
79|  79 
89|  89 
78|  78 
76|  75 
72 1  70 
 1  

34,302 
35,797 
29,922 
32,903 
32,935 
30,958 
28,220 

98 
102 
86 
94 
94 
88 
81 

100 
101 
84 
93 
94 
88 
79 

24, 428 1  102 
24,795|  103 
19,867|  83 
22,211|  93 
20,450|  85 
19,5461  82 
18,451|  77 

100 
102 
83 
92 
86 
82 
75 

1862-94. . . . 

16,053 

83 1  83 
 1  

31,608 

90 

90 

 :  |  

20, 323 1  85 

87 

 1  

1867-73. . .  . 
1874-80. . . . 
1881-87. . .  . 
1888-94. . . . 

20,086 
16,016 
15,939 
14,226 

104|  101 
83|  83 
83 1  82 
75|  72 
 1  

35,892 
30,358 
33,606 
29,140 

102 

86 
96 
83 

101 

86 
95 
83 

24,719|  103 
20,478|  85 
21,351|  89 
18,7861  78 

101 
86 
89 
78 

1873  

19,418 
11,774 

1001  100 
66|  58 
1 

35,224 
23,850 

100|  100 
68|  66 
1 

23,963|  100 
15, 883 1  66 
1 

100 
62 

1895  

SEVENTEEN  STATES. 

1 

1 

1867-70. . . . 
1871-74. . .  . 
1875-78. . . . 
1879-82. . . . 
1883-86. . . . 
1887-90. . . . 
1891-94. . .  . 

52,522 
51,053 
39,542 
48,406 
39,343 
40,965 
39,530 

112|  108 
109 1  108 
85|  85 
104|  102 
84|  85 
89 1  88 
85|  81 

93,117 
90,811 
77,639 
91,133 
87,112 
84,324 
77,369 

108 
112 
90 
105 
101 
97 
89 

106 
104 
89 
104 
101 
97 
87 

66,048|  112 
63,363|  108 
52,2081  89 
62, 926 1  107 
54,397|  93 
54,530|  93 
52, 602 1  90 

109 
106 
88 
105 
93 
93 
87 

1862-94. . . . 

42,980 

 1  

92|  92 

84,069 

971  97 

56,417|  96 

96 

1862-66 

 1  

 1  

1867-73  

1874-80  

1881-87. . . . 
1888-94...  . 

51,203 
42,494 
43,433 
40,024 

110|  107 
91 1  90 
93 1  93 
86|  80 
 1  

92,125 
80,436 
90,630 
79,620 

106 
93 

105 
92 

105 
92 

104 
91 

64,0571  109 
55,133|  94 
58,705|  100 
53,287|  91 

107 

93 
100 
89 

1873  

46,613 
31,397 

100]  100 
67|  64 

86,600 

61,960 

100 
72 

100 
691 

 .|  

58,735|  100 
42,958|  73 

100 

69 

1895  
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DESCRIPTION  OF  GRAPHIC  PLATES. 


Eighteen  plates  are  presented  in  this  report  showing  by  the 
graphic  method  the  movement  of  average  prices  in  the  United 
States  as  the  same  is  indicated  by  the  tables  of  the  several  chap- 
ters. In  all  of  those  plates  the  data  is  presented  not  for  single 
years  but  for  the  average  of  four  and  seven-year  periods.  The 
left-hand  half  of  each  plate  presents  the  data  arranged  by  four-year 
periods,  while  the  right-hand  half  gives  the  same  arranged  by  seven- 
year  periods.  The  first  best  exhibits  the  resulting  variation  in 
price  due  to  transient  causes;  the  latter  is  the  truest  exponent  of 
the  permanent  trend  of  prices  in  the  several  states  and  groups 
of  states.  In  all  of  the  seventeen  plates,  with  the  exception  of 
Number  X.,  the  price  movement  is  shown  for  each  of  the  seventeen 
states  and  also  for  the  groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states 
and  for  the  nation.  The  figures  represented  on  the  plates  for  the  in- 
dividual states  and  for  the  nation  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
stated  on  the  plates,  the  figures  for  simple  average  values.  The 
lines  for  the  groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states  are  in  all 
cases  those  which  illustrate  the  price  movement  of  the  corrected 
average  farm  values  of  this  report.  All  lines,  whether  for  simple 
or  corrected  average  values,  are  those  which  present  the  gold  farm 
values  of  a  given  crop  or  animal,  or  group  of  crops  or  live  stock,  to 
be  illustrated  by  the  given  plate. 

BASE   LINES   ON  PLATES! 

Each  horizontal  space  represents  a  year,  and  those  years  are 
separated  by  heavy  perpendicular  lines  so  as  to  represent  the  four- 
year  periods  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  plates  and  the  seven- 
year  periods  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  same.  Every  tenth  hori- 
zontal line  on  the  plates  is  also  a  heavier  one  than  the  others,  and 
is  used  as  a  base  line  for  several  states  or  groups  of  states.  On 
all  plates  there  are,  therefore,  some  nine  separate  base  lines.  The 
base  line  for  each  graphic  line  shown  in  any  plate  can  be  deter- 
mined at  a  glance  by  a  reference  to  the  figures  given  on  the  mar- 
gins showing  for  them  periods,  1862  to  1865,  1891  to  1894,  or  1888 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  GRAPHIC  PLATES. 


Eighteen  plates  are  presented  in  this  report  showing  by  the 
graphic  method  the  movement  of  average  prices  in  the  United 
States  as  the  same  is  indicated  by  the  tables  of  the  several  chap- 
ters. In  all  of  those  plates  the  data  is  presented  not  for  single 
years  but  for  the  average  of  four  and  seven-year  periods.  The 
left-band  half  of  each  plate  presents  the  data  arranged  by  four-year 
periods,  while  the  right-hand  half  gives  the  same  arranged  by  seven- 
year  periods.  The  first  best  exhibits  the  resulting  variation  in 
price  due  to  transient  causes;  the  latter  is  the  truest  exponent  of 
the  permanent  trend  of  prices  in  the  several  states  and  groups 
of  states.  In  all  of  the  seventeen  plates,  with  the  exception  of 
Number  X.,  the  price  movement  is  shown  for  each  of  the  seventeen 
states  and  also  for  the  groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states 
and  for  the  nation.  The  figures  represented  on  the  plates  for  the  in- 
dividual states  and  for  the  nation  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
stated  on  the  plates,  the  figures  for  simple  average  values.  ^  The 
lines  for  the  groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states  are  in  all 
cases  those  which  illustrate  the  price  movement  of  the  corrected 
average  farm  values  of  this  report.  All  lines,  whether  for  simple 
or  corrected  average  values,  are  those  which  present  the  gold  farm 
values  of  a  given  crop  or  animal,  or  group  of  crops  or  live  stock,  to 
be  illustrated  by  the  given  plate. 

BASE   LINES   ON  PLATES! 

Each  horizontal  space  represents  a  year,  and  those  years  are 
separated  by  heavy  perpendicular  lines  so  as  to  represent  the  four- 
year  periods  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  plates  and  the  seven- 
year  periods  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  same.  Every  tenth  hori- 
zontal line  on  the  plates  is  also  a  heavier  one  than  the  others,  and 
is  used  as  a  base  line  for  several  states  or  groups  of  states.  On 
all  plates  there  are,  therefore,  some  nine  separate  base  lines.  The 
base  line  for  each  graphic  line  shown  in  any  plate  can  be  deter- 
mined at  a  glance  by  a  reference  to  the  figures  given  on  the  mar- 
gins showing  for  them  periods,  1862  to  1865,  1891  to  1894,  or  1888 
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to  1894,  or  other  groups  of  years  the  value  of  the  crops  in  cents  per 
bushel  or  dollars  per  ton,  and  for  live  stock  the  dollars  per  head 
at  which  the  various  animals  sold  for  on  an  average  in  the  given  pe- 
riods of  time  with  which  the  tables  opened  and  closed.  Separate 
plates  are  given  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, hay,  horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine.  In  addition 
to  these  individual  plates  for  separate  crops  and  animals  there  are 
presented  four  other  plates  for  various  combinations  of  the  same, 
as  follows: 

Plate  IV.  presents  for  each  of  the  seventeen  states  and  for  the 
groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen,  and  for  the  nation  the  simple 
and  corrected  average  values  per  ton  of  the  combined  crops  of  corn, 
oats,  and  wheat.  The  arrangement  of  data  on  this  plate  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  for  the  crops  and  animals  above  referred  to 
by  name  and  for  which  separate  plates  are  given. 

Plate  X.  presents  an  exhibit  for  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Iowa  of  the  relative  price  movement  in  those  states  of  the  gold 
farm  values  per  ton  of  the  nine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  This  plate  shows  the 
greater  relative  price  decline  in  the  seaboard  than  in  the  interior 
states  for  such  crops  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  etc.  As  no  other  single 
plate  does,  it  pictures  the  effect  of  changing  railway  rates  upon 
actual  and  relative  prices  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Plate  XI.  presents  an  exhibit  for  seventeen  states  and  the  groups 
of  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states  of  the  corrected  average  values 
for  the  nine  crops,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  also  one  line  showing  the  average  price 
movement  for  the  seventeen  states  of  the  combination  of  these  nine 
crops  with  cotton.  The  plate  for  the  nine  crops  show  lines  from 
1862  to  1894,  and  for  the  ten  crops  only  from  1867  to  1894. 

Plate  XVIII.  differs  from  all  the  others  in  that  it  illustrates  the 
average  price  movement,  not  by  giving  for  each  period  the  actual 
simple  or  corrected  average  values  per  bushel,  ton,  or  animal,  but 
by  presenting  an  exhibit  of  that  movement  by  the  relative  figures 
of  index  numbers  calculated  according  to  relative  importance. 
This  plate  by  such  numbers  illustrates  the  relative  price 
movement  for  a  combination  of  all  crops  and  all  live  stock.  For 
the  ten,  seven,  and  seventeen  states  it  gives  a  line  each,  showing  the 
relative  price  movement  by  index  numbers  according-  to  relative 
importance  of  the  combined  nine  crops,  excluding  cotton.  It  also 
gives  for  the  seventeen  states  a  line  showing  the  same  facts  for 
the  ten  crops,  including  cotton.  For  each  of  the  groups  of  ten, 
seven,  and  seventeen  states  this  plate  gives  two  lines,  one  showing 
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the  relative  price  movement  of  live  stock  equal  in  numbers  to  all 
those  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  other  line  in 
each  case  represents  for  the  given  group  the  price  movement  of  a 
number  of  swine  equal  to  the  total  of  those  reported  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  combination  with  one-half  those  of  sheep, 
one-fifth  those  of  cows,  and  one-eighth  those  of  horses  and  mules. 
This  same  plate  in  lines  (k),  (1),  and  (m)  gives  the  relative  price 
movement  of  the  nine  crops  in  the  groups  of  ten,  seven,  and  seven- 
teen states  when  combined  with  the  values  of  the  live  stock  in  the 
reduced  proportions  already  stated. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PANIC  OF  1893  UPON  PRICES 

is  shown  upon  Plate  XVIII.  in  a  series  of  lines  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  plate.  For  all  other  plates  the  graphic  lines  end  with  a  dark 
perpendicular  line,  representing  the  average  gold  farm  values  of 
1891  to  1894  or  1888  to  1894.  This  Chart  XVIII.  has  for  all  the 
lines  an  extension  from  that  perpendicular  line  to  points  one  line 
further  to  the  right.  Those  points  show  the  average  relative  price 
by  index  numbers  for  the  year  1895.  Every  line  drops  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  from  the  average  of  the  seven  years  ending  with 
1894  to  the  average  for  1895.  The  drop  for  this  last  year  measures 
the  intensity  of  the  depression  in  prices  of  farm  products  and  live 
stock  that  has  followed  and  resulted  from  the  panic  of  1893.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  fall  shown  on  this  plate  is  a  price  decline 
from  the  average  of  the  seven  years  ending  with  1894,  not  such  a 
decline  from  the  year  1894  itself.  Prices  declined  on  an  average 
from  1893  and  not  from  1894,  as  would  appear  if  the  distinction 
between  the  average  of  seven  years  ending  with  1894  from  the 
figures  of  that  year  is  not  noticed. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  58.— The  gold  value  for  corn  in  Illinois  for  1862  should  be 
$5.84  per  ton. 

Page  71. — The  index  number  according  to  relative  importance 
for  1868  to  1873  should  be  131. 

Page  83. — The  index  numbers  by  method  of  this  report  in  table 
should  read,  116,  127,  112,  117,  and  113. 

Page  130. — In  Table  (k)  corrected  figures  for  index  numbers 
second  column  are  93,  97,  98,  91,  and  96;  for  last  column,  92,  97, 
97,  91,  and  96. 

Page  155. — Insert  decimal  point  between  second  and  last  figures 
in  column  for  corrected  average  values. 

Pages  174,  175,  and  176  for  correct  index  numbers  to  corrected 
average  value  in  column  in  tables  marked  (2),  and  for  all  the  figures 
in  Table  E,  page  178,  see  the  table  in  this  section  for  corrected 
index  numbers  for  pages  91,  100,  148,  150,  187,  193,  and  195. 

Page  216. — For  1875  to  1878  the  corrected  average  value  per 
ton  should  be  $12.67 ;  per  bushel,  $0,038;  per  ton  in  column  showing 
ing  effect  of  railway  rates,  $21.35;  index  numbers  for  column  (2) 
95,  for  column  (3)  94. 

Page  304. — For  1862  to  1866  the  corrected  average  value  per 
ton  should  be  $12.67 ;  per  bushel,  $0,038;  per  ton  in  column  showing 
effect  of  railway  rates,  $9.53 ;  and  index  numbers  for  column  (2)  93, 
and  for  column  (3)  100. 

Page  312.— For  1862  to  1866  the  corrected  average  value  per 
ton  should  be  $13.18;  per  bushel,  $0,395,  and  per  ton  in  column 
showing  effect  of  changing  railway  rates,  $8.90 ;  the  index  number 
for  column  (2)  78,  and  for  column  (3)  96. 

The  following  errors  are  due  to  two  mistakes  in  copying  the 
figures  for  corrected  average  values  for  1872  on  pages  91  and  148: 

1.  Mistakes  in  corrected  average  gold  values  per  ton  for  1872, 
corrected  figures  to  read,  page  91,  $13.78;  page  100,  $16.81;  page 
148,  $42.05;  page  150,  $36.85;  page  187,  $13.95;  page  193,  $24.00; 
page  195,  $16.16. 
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2.  Mistakes  in  corrected  average  gold  farm  values  per  bushel 
for  1872.  Corrected  figures  to  read,  page  91,  $0,220;  page  100, 
$0,269;  page  148,  $1,262,  and  page  150,  $1,106. 

3.  Mistakes  in  average  gold  value  per  ton  after  allowance  is 
made  for  influence  of  changing  railway  rates,  correct  figures  to  read 
for  1872,  page  91,  $9.97;  page  100,  $12.47;  page  148,  $27.18;  page 
150,  $25.26;  page  187,  $11.02;  page  193,  $16.94;  and  page  195, 
$12.32. 

4.  For  the  index  numbers  given  for  corrected  average  values  and 
those  allowing  for  influence  of  changing  railway  rates  with  head- 
lines corresponding  to  columns  (2)  and  (3),  substitute  the  following: 


Corresponding  to  Column  (2). 

Corresponding  to  Column  (3). 

Years. 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

91 

100 

148 

150 

187 

193 

195 

91 

100 

148 

150 

187 

193 

195 

1862-66 

133 

116 

99 

84 

109 

109 

109 

174 

153 

93 

92 

123 

114 

120 

1867-70 

157 

139 

96 

90 

134 

117 

128 

178 

158 

92 

91 

144 

126 

139 

1871-74 

136 

124 

98 

91 

115 

112 

114 

156 

141 

94 

93 

125 

115 

122 

1875-78 

111 

99 

88 

82 

99 

94 

97 

121 

110 

94 

93 

109 

107 

110 

1879-82 

157 

135 

89 

92 

132 

109 

124 

179 

160 

113 

114 

155 

132 

148 

1883-86 

121 

107 

69 

68 

100 

90 

91 

151 

138 

87 

86 

118 

113 

116 

1887-90 

126 

110 

68 

72 

106 

88 

100 

161 

145 

96 

95 

130 

118 

127 

1891-94 

137 

116 

58 

60 

107 

86 

100 

173 

155 

90 

87 

135 

122 

131 

1862-94 

132 

116 

80 

78 

111 

99 

106 

158 

144 

95 

94 

129 

118 

126 

1862-66 

133 

116 

99 

84 

109 

109 

109 

174 

153 

93 

92 

123 

114 

120 

1867-73 

138 

127 

100 

94 

121 

115 

119 

157 

143 

97 

97 

130 

117 

126 

1874-80 

126 

112 

88 

85 

109 

99 

105 

143 

131 

98 

97 

125 

113 

122 

1881-87 

134 

117 

73 

75 

115 

93 

109 

162 

146 

91 

91 

136 

121 

131 

1888-94 

132 

113 

63 

66 

106 

86 

99 

169 

152 

96 

96 

132 

120 

128 

1876-781  102 

94 

80 

81 

95 

88 

~3 

116 

110 

85 

93 
63 

106 

100 

104 

1893-95 

116 

99 

48 

47 

87 1  73 

83 

136 

125 

66 

106 

102 

105 

1872. .  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1895. .  . 

97 

84 

51 

1 

49 

74 

69 

73 

117 

107 

1 

64 

57 

t  90 

83 

88 

i 
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2.  Mistakes  in  corrected  average  gold  farm  values  per  bushel 
for  1872.  Corrected  figures  to  read,  page  91,  $0,220;  page  100, 
$0,269;  page  148,  $1,262,  and  page  150,  $1,106. 

3.  Mistakes  in  average  gold  value  per  ton  after  allowance  is 
made  for  influence  of  changing  railway  rates,  correct  figures  to  read 
for  1872,  page  91,  $9.97;  page  100,  $12.47;  page  148,  $27.18;  page 
150,  $25.26;  page  187,  $11.02;  page  193,  $16.94;  and  page  195, 
$12.32. 

4.  For  the  index  numbers  given  for  corrected  average  values  and 
those  allowing  for  influence  of  changing  railway  rates  with  head- 
lines corresponding  to  columns  (2)  and  (3),  substitute  the  following: 


Corresponding  to  Column  (2). 

Corresponding  to  Column  (3). 

Years. 

Page 
91 

Page 
100 

Page 
148 

Page 
150 

Page 
187 

Page 
193 

Page 
195 

Page 
91 

Page 
100 

Page 
148 

Page 
150 

Page 
187 

Page 
193 

Page 
195 

1862-66 
1867-70 
1871-74 
1875-78 
1879-S2 
1883-86 
1887-90 
1891-94 

133 
157 
136 
111 
157 
121 
126 
137 

116 
139 
124 
99 
135 
107 
110 
116 

99 
96 
98 
88 
89 
69 
68 
58 

84 
90 
91 
82 
92 
68 
72 
60 

109 
134 
115 
99 
132 
100 
106 
107 

109 
117 
112 
94 
109 
90 
88 
86 

109 
128 
114 

97 
124 

91 
100 
100 

174 
178 
156 
121 
179 
151 
161 
173 

153 
158 
141 
110 
160 
138 
145 
155 

93 
92 
94 
94 
113 
87 
96 
90 

92 
91 
93 
93 
114 
86 
95 
87 

123 
144 
125 
109 
155 
118 
130 
135 

114 
126 
115 
107 
132 
113 
118 
122 

120 
139 
122 
110 
148 
116 
127 
131 

1862-94 

132 

116 

SO 

78 

111 

99 

106 

158 

144 

95 

94 

129 

118 

126 

1862-66 
1867-73 
1874-80 
1881-87 
1888-94 

133 
138 
126 
134 
132 

116 
127 
112 
117 
113 

99 
100 
88 
73 
63 

84 
94 
85 
75 
66 

109 
121 
109 
115 
106 

109 
115 

99 
93 
86 

109 
119 
105 
109 
99 

174 
157 
143 
162 
169 

153 
143 
131 
146 
152 

93 
97 
98 
91 
96 

92 
97 
97 
91 
96 

123 
130 
125 
136 
132 

114 
117 

113 
121 
120 

120 
126 
122 
131 
128 

1876-78 
1893-95 

102 
116 

94 
99 

80 
48 

81 
47 

95 
87 

88 
73 

93 
83 

116 
136 

110 
125 

85 
66 

93 
63 

106 
106 

100 
102 

104 

105 



1872. .  . 
1895. .  . 

100 
97 

100 
84 

1 

100 
51 

100 
49 

100 
74 

1 

100 
69 

1  100 
1  73 
1 

100 
117 

100 
107 

1 

100 
64 

100 
57 

1  100 
90 

100 
83 

88 

ovcmcnf  for  xm/Wf  average  Oold  form  values,. 
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State  of  Minnesota,  ^| 
Office  of  Chief  Fire  Warden,  > 
St.  Paul,  May  27,  1897.  ) 

Hon.  R.  C  Dunn,  State  Auditor  and  Forest  Commissioner, 

Sir:  As  required  by  section  3  of  the  Act  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Forests,  etc.,  approved  April  18,  1895,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit,  herewith,  my  annual  report  for  the  year 
1896. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  Andrews, 

Chief  Fire  Warden. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Chief  Fire  Warden 

OK  MINNESOTA. 


In  reviewing  operations  under  the  Forest  Preservation 
Act  one  should  bear  in  mind  the  very  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory to  be  protected  and  the  extremely  economical  plan  on 
which  the  work  has  to  be  done.    Fire  wardens  who  have  to 
be  relied  upon  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  setting  of 
forest  and  prairie  fires,  and  to  extinguish  such  fires  if  they 
occur,  are  paid  for  not  exceeding  fifteen  days'  service  in  a 
year  and  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day.    It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  fire  warden  is  paid  for  half  that  number  of 
days.    Their  helpers  can  be  paid  for  not  more  than  five 
days  in  a  year  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 
Two-thirds  of  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  county  in 
which  they  are  incurred  and  the  state  pays  the  other  third. 
But  no  county  can  expend,  under  this  law,  more  than  $500 
in  a  year. 

Dangerous  Season  of  1896. 

The  matter  of  most  interest  during  the  past  year  was 
the  very  dry  and  dangerous  weather  which  prevailed  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region  during  most  of  the  months  of  August 
and  September.    It  was  just  the  same  sort  of  weather  which 
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prevailed  in  Northern  Michigan  at  the  same  time— a  state 
which  had  no  fire  warden  service — and  where  a  forest  fire 
caused  the  destruction  of  property  amounting  to  several 
million  dollars.1    The  most  serious  fires  which  occurred  in 

1  Pioneer  Press,  Aug.  26,  i8g6: 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Aug.  25.— Ontonagon,  Mich.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  this 
afternoon.  Of  the  city  of  about  2,000  population  hardly  a  house  is  left  stand- 
ing. Among  the  property  destroyed  is  the  extensive  plant  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  and  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  their  yards.  Conservative 
estimates  place  the  loss  at  $1,500,000.  No  lives  were  lost  at  last  reports. 
Communication  has  been  cut  off  since  5  p.  m.,  and  no  further  news  will  be  pos- 
sible until  morning.  The  fire  had  been  burning  in  the  woods  southwest  of  the 
city  for  two  weeks.  It  was  nearly  out  when  a  southwest  gale  yesterday  and 
to-day  swept  in  upon  the  town.  At  noon  it  was  seen  that  the  city  was 
doomed.  A  message  was  sent  to  Supt.  Minturn,  of  the  St.  Paul  road  at  Green 
Bay,  asking  for  a  train  to  take  the  people  away.  The  operator  who  sent  the 
message  was  driven  away  from  his  instrument  by  the  burning  of  the  building. 
A  train  was  ordered  there  from  Pori,  twenty-six  miles  south.  The  train 
reached  Ontonagon  and  took  a  load  of  people  to  Rockland,  ten  miles  away. 
It  left  again  for  Ontonagon  for  another  load  and  since  then  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  them.  At  5  o'clock  the  flames  had  swept  through  the  main  part 
of  the  city,  destroying  all  the  business  houses,  many  residences,  the  match 
company's  mills,  the  water  works,  electric  light  plant,  courthouse,  jail,  etc. 
The  flames  then  worked  up  the  river  to  the  rest  of  the  city. 

At  midnight  to-night  the  entire  city  is  practically  in  ashes  and  two  thousand 
people  are  homeless  without  clothing  or  shelter.  Of  this  number  1,500  are  in 
absolute  want.  The  fire  has  swept  away  nearly  every  dwelling  house,  all 
stores  and  other  places  of  business  and  all  the  big  mills  and  other  manufactur- 
ing plants.  Whether  or  not  there  has  been  loss  of  life  cannot  be  learned  to- 
night. If  no  one  perished  in  the  wave  of  fire  that  swept  from  woods  to  lake 
it  is  little  short  of  miraculous. 

Pioneer  Press,  Aug.  27: 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Aug.  26.— Advices  received  by  railroad  officials  from 
stations  within  a  few  miles  of  Ontonagon  are  to  the  effect  that  only  fifteen 
houses  are  left  standing,  but  that  no  lives  were  lost.  The  heat  from  the  burn- 
ing mills  and  lumber  was  so  intense  that  the  people  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  under  trees  and  driftwood  along  the  lake  shore.  Many  walked  to 
Rockland,  fifteen  miles  away.  There  are  about  1,800  men,  women  and 
children  without  food  or  shelter.  Many  are  insufficiently  clothed,  and  they 
suffered  severely  last  night. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  lost  two  fine  saw  mills,  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  450,000  feet,  and  other  mills  and  buildings  worth  in  all  nearly 
|2  000,000  and  lumber  worth  nearly  $1,000,000.  Insurance  to  the  extent  of 
$750000  was  carried  with  the  Fleischeim  agency  of  Menominie  and  the 
Douglas  &  Van  Orden  agencies  at  Houghton.  The  loss  on  the  balance  of  the 
village  will  foot  up  about  $2,000,000,  with  $300,000  insurance.  The  fire  is  still 
burning  in  the  lumber  piles  and  it  is  impossible  to  go  among  the  ruins^ 
Houghton  and  Hancock  are  raising  provisions  and  clothing.  Money  is  needed 
badly. 


CHIEF  FIRE  WARDEN. 
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Minnesota  were  two  causing  damage  to  the  amount  of 
about  $5,000  each.  As  showing  with  more  particularity  the 
dangerous  situation  in  this  state  I  will  here  quote  the  pre- 
liminary report  and  annexed  correspondence  which  I  sub- 
mitted at  the  close  of  the  year: 

Office  of  Chief  Fire  Warden,  ) 
St.  Paul,  Dec.  31,  1896.  j 

Hon.  R.  C.  Dunn,  State  Auditor  and  Forest  Commissioner: 

Sir:  In  the  form  of  a  brief  preliminary  report  I  beg  to  hand  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  some  of  the  correspondence  of  this  office,  mostly 
communications  from  fire  wardens,  showing  the  danger  of  forest  fires 
which  prevailed  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  during  the  past  season. 
It  does  not  include  all  of  the  forest  fires  which  occurred  but  it  includes 
the  more  serious  ones.  In  almost  the  entire  Lake  Superior  region 
there  was  dry  and  dangerous  weather  for  several  weeks.  I  invite  your 
particular  attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  situation  in  this  state 
and  in  Michigan,  which  has  no  fire  warden  law.  On  the  25th  of  Aug- 
ust the  village  of  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  with  property  to  the  amount  of 
several  million  dollars,  was  destroyed  by  a  forest  fire  which  had  been 
previously  burning  in  the  woods  southwest  of  the  village  for  two  weeks. 
The  weather  was  just  as  dry  and  dangerous  in  Minnesota  as  in  Michi- 
gan, and,  although  forest  fires  occurred  in  this  state,  nothing  happened 
which  could  in  any  degree  be  compared  with  the  calamity  at  Ontona- 
gon. If  we  had  no  fire  warden  law  people  would,  of  course,  turn  out 
to  protect  their  own  property  from  fire  and  their  neighbors  would  help 
them.  But  how  about  the  forest  fire  burning  some  distance  away, 
possibly  on  some  non-resident's  land  ?  That  is  the  kind  of  fire — if  we 
had  no  fire  warden  law — most  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  therefore 
most  likely  finally  to  prove  dangerous.  It  is  the  business  of  fire  war- 
dens to  look  after  such  fires,  as  well  as  others,  and  have  them  ex- 
tinguished; 

No  one  should  claim  for  this  law  all  the  credit  of  preventing  and  ex- 
tinguishing forest  fires  in  Minnesota  the  past  season,  but  to  deny  that 
it  proved  of  very  considerable  public  benefit  would  be  unjust  to  many 
fire  wardens  and  their  helpers,  whose  activity  was  effective  and  praise- 
worthy. With  further  experience  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  it  ought  to  prove  still  more  effective. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  Andrews, 

Chief  Fire  Warden. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


AITKIN  COUNTY. 
E.  Bakkila,  of  the  town  of  Beaver,  August  25th: 

The  weather  has  been  dry  here  over  two  months.  All  is  safe  in  respect  to 
fire  yet. 

E.  O.  Brown,  chairman  town  of  Kimberly,  August  27th: 
The  weather  has  been  dry  all  summer  with  only  a  few  small  showers  of 
rain.    If  there  does  not  come  a  good  soaking  rain  there  is  very  much  danger 
of  fire  this  fall  as  the  ground  is  as  dry  now  as  two  years  ago. 

Same,  October  1st: 

It  is  very  dangerous  for  fires  in  this  section  of  the  state  and  big  fires  are 
already  started  not  far  from  this  point.  The  closest  watch  is  kept  and  every- 
one is  as  careful  as  possible,  but  the  greatest  danger  is  from  bird  hunters  and 
railroad  engines.    The  first  named  are  traveling  all  over  the  woods  this  fall. 

James  McAskill,  chairman  town  of  Hazelton,  August  30th: 
We  have  had  no  rain  here  for  a  month  and  there  is  danger  of  fires.  There 
are  very  few  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  county,  which  is  all  heavy  timbered  and 
rank  growth  of  grass.    If  the  dry  weather  continues  it  will  be  hard  to  stop 
fires. 

Anders  Larson,  of  the  town  of  Glen,  September  30th: 
No  rain  for  the  last  two  weeks.    There  is  plenty  of  food  for  the  fire  as  the 
grass  and  weeds  are  grown  very  thick  through  the  woods. 

CARLTON  COUNTY. 

H.  M.  Waldref,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Mahtowa,  September  22d: 
It  is  very  dry  and  great  danger  of  fires  at  this  place.  There  have  been  fires 
repeatedly  kindled  here  for  the  past  six  weeks  by  the  stock  farm  employes, 
by  the  owner's  orders,  and  the  whole  place  is  on  fire  to-day. 

October  3d,  he  reports: 

Since  receiving  your  letters  I  have  not  had  time  to  report  to  you,  have  been 
so  busy  fighting  fires.  I  have  had  four  buildings,  together  with  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal property  and  a  fine  park,  burnt  up.  Total  loss  for  myself  $3,000.  Sev- 
eral persons  have  lost  small  quantities  of  hay  from  fire.  At  the  present  time 
the  fire  is  completely  under  control.  I  have  had  out  fighting  fire  about  thirty- 
five  men  and  four  teams  on  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  days  each. 

John  A.  Swanson,  of  the  town  of  Atkinson,  September  29th.  [Tel- 
egram] : 

Forest  fires  are  endangering  our  homes  and  property.  It  is  in  the  live 
timber  and  hay  meadows  now.    Send  us  help. 

D.  Moses,  president  village  council,  Cloquet,  September  30th: 
Sent  thirty-eight  men  to  fire  at  Atkinson  and  Carlton. 
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H.  H.  Hawkins,  president  village  council  of  Thomson,  September 
30th.    [Telegram] : 

Have  all  men  here  fighting  fire  in  town  of  Thomson. 

Same,  October  3d.    [By  letter]: 

Fires  are  now  well  under  control  and  no  danger  is  apprehended.  I  still 
keep  men  on  guard. 

President  of  village  council  of  Barnum,  September  30th.  [Tele- 
gram]: 

Have  sent  men  to  look  after  fires.  Will  report  later.  No  immediate  dan- 
ger, however. 

Asa  Paine,  president  village  council,  Carlton,  September  30th. 
[Telegram] : 

Our  town  surrounded  by  fire  and  no  help  to  spare;  heavy  fires  raging  in 
township. 

Same  date  by  letter: 

I  received  your  message  regarding  call  for  help  and  note  your  instructions. 
I  have  communicated  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  but  we 
cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  send  anyone  from  here  as  our  town  is  surrounded 
by  fire,  and  Mr.  Sheils,  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  has  been  rush- 
ing around  night  and  day  throughout  his  district  impressing  men  where 
needed  to  avert  greatest  danger.    I  am  doing  the  same  in  this  village. 

Same,  October  1st: 

There  have  been  a  number  of  buildings  burned  and  an  aggregate  loss  of 
$2,000  in  the  townships  of  Mahtowa  and  Atkinson,  Carlton  county,  from  forest 
fires  during  the  last  three  days.  The  great  danger  to  Carlton  and  vicinity  is 
passed,  and  although  considerable  standing  pine  timber  has  been  damaged 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  young  pine  burned,  the  actual  damage  will  not 
be  severe  if  the  pine  is  cut  this  winter. 

Peter  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Knife  Falls: 
A  fire  occurred  September  24  and  burnt  over  200  acres  of  brush  and 
meadow.  Damage  about  $50.  It  originated  on  Sec.  26  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  clearing  land.  It  was  extinguished  in  two  days  by  the 
help  of  fifty  persons,  including  fire  wardens,  by  use  of  shovels  and  by  hauling 
water  with  teams.  The  reason  so  many  were  called  to  help  was  because  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale  and  it  looked  for  awhile  very  much  as  if  Cloquet  was 
in  great  danger. 

M.  C.  Kimberly,  general  superintendent,  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  October  1st: 

I  telegraphed  our  local  superintendent  at  Duluth  this  morning  about  the 
fires  in  that  neighborhood,  and  he  informs  me  that  while  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  smoke  there  is  very  little  fire  and  it  is  confined  to  the  underbrush.  He 
thinks  there  is  no  danger  of  serious  results,  and  states  that  he  has  given  in- 
structions to  all  employes  on  his  division  to  watch  it  closely  and  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  its  spreading. 
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William  Sheils,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Twin  Lakes,  October  2d: 
Your  letter  of  30th  at  hand  to-day.  I  have  been  in  the  woods  fighting  fire 
since  Sunday  morning  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrenshall.  The  whole  country  is  on 
fire.  It  seems  impossible  for  me  to  spare  a  man  out  of  this  town.  Every 
man  is  at  work  now  at  the  fire  and  the  country  is  going  to  suffer,  the  best  we 
can  do.  I  am  using  every  means  possible,  but  everything  is  so  dry  it  is  hard 
to  stop  it. 

H.  H.  Hawkins,  president  Village  Council  of  Thomson,  September 
30th: 

Forest  fires  are  raging  in  town  of  Thomson,  north  of  village.  Cause,  sec- 
tion men  burning  right  of  way  on  D.  &  W.  Ry.  Have  a  large  force  of  men  at 
work  to  protect  forest  and  property  of  farmers.  Have  promised  them  f  1.50 
per  day.  Is  that  right?  If  possible  will  send  some  men  to  Atkinson  to-mor- 
row. I  arose  from  a  sick  bed  to  write  this,  to  tell  you  that  we  are  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  subdue  the  fires. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

H.  J.  Redmyer,  of  unorganized  Towns  58  and  59,  Ranges  4  and  5 
west,  Lutsen,  August  17th: 

On  the  23d  July  a  forest  fire,  caused  by  lightning,  occurred  on  Sec.  11, 
Township  59,  Range  4  west;  burnt  over  twenty-five  acres  of  spruce  and  cedar, 
destroying  the  wood  entirely  and  doing  damage  to  the  amount  of  $100.  A 
party  had  been  taking  out  cedar  posts  some  years  ago  and  left  all  the  brush 
and  limbs;  the  lightning  had  struck  a  cedar  tree  and  the  fire  spread  into  the 
dry  brush.  I  had  to  row  fourteen  miles  before  I  could  get  any  help.  The 
number  of  persons  assisting  was  thirteen.  We  found  a  small  stream  near  by, 
and  the  fire  was  extinguished  by  carrying  water  and  by  ditching  around  the 
edge  of  the  fire.  It  took  me  one  day  before  I  got  control  of  it,  and  fully  six 
days  before  it  was  extinguished.  I  had  two  men  employed  four  days.  The 
weather  was  very  dry,  but  cold  nights. 

Chester  S.  Durfee,  of  Grand  Marais,  September  28th: 
There  has  been  dry  and  dangerous  weather  about  three  months  this  sum- 
mer.   There  is  great  danger  of  fires  now  and  will  be  during  October  unless 
we  get  considerable  rain. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  of  Township  61,  Range  4  west,  Lutsen,  October 
20th: 

September  was  dry  and  we  had  a  little  fire  started  by  some  hunters  on 
Sees,  n-61  and  22-61,  Range  4.    No  danger  at  present. 

George  Wartner,  of  Gunflint  Lake  (via  Port  Arthur,  Ontario), 
October  22d: 

We  had  dry  weather  during  June  and  September. 

C.  A.  A.  Nelson,  of  unorganized  Towns  60,  61  and  62-2,  Range  2 
east,  Lutsen,  October  23d: 

A  forest  fire,  caused  by  campers,  occurred  in  the  southwest  part  of  Town- 
ship 60,  Range  2,  during  dry  weather  which  burnt  over  about  two  acres  of 
light  timber  land  but  destroyed  nothing  of  great  value.    Three  persons  were 
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called  to  help  extinguish  it,  which  was  done  by  digging  ditches,  carrying 
water  and  felling  trees.  There  has  been  dry  and  dangerous  weather  the  past 
two  months. 

L.  Eliason,  of  Hoveland,  October  28th: 

The  weather  has  been  dry  and  dangerous  nearly  all  summer. 

Bernt  Jacobson,  of  unorganized  Towns  63  and  64,  Range  4  east, 
Hoveland,  November: 

There  was  dry  weather  about  two  months  this  season. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Jacob  Hangartner,  of  Beaver  Bay,  September  28th: 
There  has  been  dry  and  dangerous  weather  three  months.    There  is  fire 
in  the  bush.    Should  it  continue  dry  there  might  be  danger. 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

Andrew  Galbranson,  of  the  town  of  Herman,  September  24th: 
It  has  been  quite  dry  all  summer  but  not  any  fire. 

John  Peterson,  of  the  town  of  McDavitt,  September  25th: 
We  have  had  dry  weather  for  about  six  weeks. 

C.  M.  Stevens,  chairman  town  of  Floodwood,  September  25th: 
It  is  getting  dry  now  and  fire  is  liable  to  break  out  any  time. 

Same.    October  3d.  [Telegram]: 
Big  fire  in  53-21.    I  am  called  by  settlers. 

Henry  Langten,  of  the  town  of  Industrial,  September  27th: 
We  have  had  a  large  fire  in  our  township,  it  has  been  burning  for  three 
days  and  I  think  danger  is  over. 

Olaf  Galbrandson,  chairman  of  town  of  New  Midway,  September 
28th: 

No  rain  since  July  4th  to  present  time.    Very  dangerous  now. 

C.  O.  Eklund,  of  the  town  of  Culver,  September  29th: 

The  weather  has  been  dry  and  dangerous  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks. 

Peter  Fishan,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Herman,  October  1st: 
We  have  had  dry  and  dangerous  weather  all  summer,  and  especially  now. 
We  haven't  had  rain  for  over  four  weeks.   Several  fires  have  broke  out  within 
the  last  few  days  caused,  probably,  by  hunters.    No  damage  done  yet.  We 
shall  try  our  best  to  keep  control  of  it. 

James  Erickson,  chairman  of  town  of  Industrial,  October  1st  [Tele- 
gram]: 

Whole  county  is  afire;  seems  impossible  to  check  it. 
Same,  October  5th: 

Yours  of  October  1st  at  hand.  We  now  have  fire  under  control;  have  had 
some  rain,  and,  as  it  is  raining  quite  hard  to-night,  think  further  spread  of  fire 
impossible. 
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Henry  Kirk,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Duluth,  October  ist: 
It  is  very  dry  and  has  been  for  six  weeks.    There  are  several  fires  in  the 
forest  burning  now. 

James  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Rice  Lake,  October  2d: 
It  has  been  very  dry  since  August  ist.    There  are  small  fires  burning  now, 
started  last  Sunday.   I  have  six  men  out  now  fighting  fires;  have  been  fighting 
fires  since  Tuesday  last.    Do  not  know  how  they  started.    Have  got  them 
pretty  well  under  control. 

D.  M.  Philbin,  general  superintendent,  Duluth  &  Winnipeg  Rail- 
road, Duluth,  October  3d: 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  ist.  *  *  *  The  woods  are  very  dry  and  we 
fully  appreciate  the  great  danger  at  such  times  and  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  keep  things  safe  in  our  district. 

D.  W.  Owen,  chairman  of  town  of  Breitung,  October  5th: 
The  weather  has  been  very  dry  here  for  the  last  two  months.    We  have 
had  a  few  fires  in  our  township.    As  yet  they  have  not  done  much  damage. 


Precautions  Against  Fires. 

With  a  view  of  giving  greater  publicity  to  the  Forest 
Preservation  Act,  I,  in  February,  sent  an  extra  copy  of  it 
to  each  chairman  of  town  board,  requesting  that  he  would 
have  it  read  at  the  annual  town  meeting  occurring  the 
second  Tuesday  of  March.  I  at  the  same  time  inclosed  a 
postal  card  by  which  he  could  inform  me  whether  or  not  the 
request  was  complied  with.  The  answers  showed  that  the 
law  was  very  generally  read.  The  following  is  the  circular 
which  was  sent  to  chairmen  requesting  to  have  the  law  read: 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  Chief  Fire  Warden, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  20,  1896. 

Mr  Chairman. 

 :  Minn. 

Sir:  You  are  requested  to  have  the  Act  of  April  18,  1895,  for  preventing 
forest  and  prairie  fires,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  your  town  to  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  1896; 
and  if  practicable  immediately  after  the  election  of  moderator,  as  it  will  then 
be  more  likely  to  be  heard  by  the  largest  number  in  attendance.  If  the  notices 
of  the  annual  town  meeting  have  not  already  been  posted  please  request  the 
clerk  to  mention  such  reading  therein. 

The  rank  vegetation  caused  by  the  wet  weather  of  1895  will  make  it  dan- 
gerous in  regard  to  fires  should  the  months  of  April  and  May  prove  very  dry. 
The  majority  of  people  are  careful  and  law-abiding ;  but  the  carelessness  or 
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wrong  doing  of  one  or  two,  here  and  there,  in  dangerous  weather  may  work 
fearful  injury.  Fire  wardens  are  required  to  have  the  law  strictly  observed  in 
the  limits  of  their  respective  towns  by  corporations  as  well  as  by  individuals; 
and  it  is  expected  that  every  community  will  strongly  uphold  them  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duty. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  Andrews, 

Chief  Fire  Warden. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  How  can  a  Chief  Fire 
Warden  at  his  office  at  the  capital  prevent,  control,  or  ex- 
tinguish forest  and  prairie  fires?  He  can  only  do  it  through 
the  local  fire  wardens  and  the  citizens  liable  to  be  called 
upon  as  their  helpers.  His  success  will  depend  on  the 
general  forestry  sentiment  and  good  will  of  the  public  and 
on  his  ability  to  awaken  in  fire  wardens  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
in  selecting  and  appointing  fire  wardens  (as  I  have  to  do  in 
unorganized  territory)  no  reference  has  ever  been  made  to 
politics.  I  do  not  know  the  politics  of  a  single  fire  warden. 
In  all  organized  towns  the  three  town  supervisors  are  by 
law  constituted  fire  wardens.  In  many  towns  different  men 
are  elected  as  supervisors  every  year,  and  consequently 
fresh  instructions  have  to  be  sent  to  them.  As  showing  the 
kind  of  appeal  that  is  made  to  fire  wardens  from  this  office 
the  following  circular  of  instructions  is  given,  which  was 
transmitted  the  9th  of  April  on  occasion  of  sending  a  fresh 
supply  of  placards: 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  Chief  Fire  Warden, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  9,  1896. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Town  of.   

 ...Minn. 

Sir  :  April  and  May  are  sometimes  dangerous  months  in  respect  to  forest 
and  prairie  fires,  and  this  office  ought,  without  delay,  to  be  informed  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  supervisors,  they  being,  under  the 
-act  of  April  18,  1895,  fire  wardens.  Please  inform  me  on  within  blank  of  the 
name,  residence  and  postoffice  of  yourself  and  the  other  two  fire  wardens. 
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Probably  there  will  be  no  need  of  changing  the  fire  warden  districts  made 
last  year. 

There  should  be  a  few  new  warning  placards  posted  in  each  town  as  a  fresh 
reminder  to  people.  I  mail  you  a  package  which  you  will  please  have  posted 
as  prescribed  by  Section  4  of  the  aforesaid  act. 

You  are  requested  to  retain  for  yourself  one  copy  of  inclosed  Circular  No. 
1,  containing  the  Act  of  April  18,  1895,  and  have  a  copy  delivered  to  each  of 
the  other  newly  elected  supervisors. 

Familiarity  with  the  law  will  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

You  will  see  by  Section  6  that  fire  wardens  are  to  take  precautions 
to  prevent  the  setting  of  forest  or  prairie  fires.  The  law,  of  course,  does  not 
prevent  a  person  from  burning  brush  or  other  material  on  his  land,  provided 
he  does  it  in  a  suitable  time  of  the  year  and  takes  reasonable  precautions  to 
prevent  its  spreading.  But  if  he  should  start  such  a  fire  in  dry  weather  or 
when  there  was  a  strong  wind  he  would  be  negligent  in  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Fire  wardens  are  clothed  with  the  power  and  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce  the 
law  in  their  towns.  They  will  be  held  largely  responsible  that  no  dangerous 
fires  occur.  This  is  the  second  year  of  this  new  law,  and,  naturally,  an  im- 
provement over  the  year  1895  will  be  expected.  If  we  obtain  as  good  results 
as  possible  from  this  law  it  will  encourage  the  enactment  of  a  better  one.  Our 
forests  do  now  and  for  all  time  should  continue  to  afford  a  great  industry,  the 
payment  of  wages  to  many  workmen  and  a  home  market  for  farm  products. 
They  are  a  reservoir  of  moisture  to  feed  our  streams  and  fertilize  our  soil.  Let 
school  children  and  people  of  all  ages  be  made  to  understand  how  important 
to  their  economical  welfare  is  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  they  will 
become  interested  and  active  assistants  in  preventing  forest  fires.  Try  and 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  enlightened,  and  leading  people  of  your  town  in  the 
cause.  See  if  meetings  cannot  be  held  and  papers  on  the  subject  read. 
Through  the  board  of  trustees,  see  if  the  subject  cannot  properly  receive  at- 
tention in  the  schools;  and,  especially,  endeavor  to  have  something  valuable 
accomplished  on  Arbor  Day.  The  more  interest  fire  wardens  can  awaken  in 
the  subject  of  forestry  the  easier  will  be  their  work  of  preventing  forest  fires 
and  the  sooner  will  we  reach  the  time  of  a  regulated  consumption  of  the 
forests . 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  Andrews, 

Chief  Fire  Warden. 

Fires  Set  by  Railroad  Locomotives. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  the  annual  reports  of  fire 
wardens  show  that  fifteen  less  fires  were  caused  by  railroad 
locomotives  in  1896  than  in  1895.  The  number  reported 
in  1896,  as  caused  by  railroad  locomotives,  was  seventeen. 
The  following  circular  was  communicated  to  general  mana- 
gers of  railroad  companies  on  the  6th  of  April: 
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State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  Chief  Fire  Warden. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  6,  1896. 

To  the  General  Manager 

 Railroad  Company, 

 ....Minn. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  April  18,  1895,  "for  the 
preservation  of  forests''  and  for  "the  prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  and 
prairie  fires,"  the  various  railroad  companies  in  this  state  caused  "warning: 
placards,"  furnished  by  the  Forest  Commissioner,  to  be  posted  last  year,  at 
their  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  forest  and  prairie  grass  lands.  The  placards  so 
posted  must  have  been  read  by  a  great  number  of  people  and  the  effect  was 
doubtless  very  beneficial.  This  office  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  prompt- 
itude and  willing  spirit  of  railroad  companies  in  endeavoring  to  carry  the  law 

into  effect.    I  send  you  to-day  by  express,  a  fresh  package 

of.  warning  placards,  on  cloth,  with  request  that  the 

same  be  posted  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  one  on  the  outside  and  one  on  the 
inside  of  every  depot  or  chief  station  building  along  the  lines  of  your  road  in 
this  state,  in  the  vicinity  of  forest  and  prairie  lands.  It  was  noticed  last  year 
that  at  a  few  stations  placards  were  not  carefully  posted;  also,  that  a  few 
stations  were  omitted.  I  also  send  copies  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Act  requesting  your  particular  attention  to  Section  12,  the  provisions 
of  which  should  be  impressed  upon  all  employes  of  your  company  in  the  field. 

Said  Section  12  requires  several  things  of  railroad  companies,  among  them 
the  use  of  efficient  spark  arresters  on  all  their  engines.  While  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  absolutely  efficient  spark  arresters,  it  is 
believed  that  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  any  device  depends  upon  the  care 
with  which  it  is  maintained  in  good  condition.  The  Chief  of  the  Forestry 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1893  (Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1893,  page  345),  shows 
that  in  the  government  forests  of  Prussia,  representing  60  per  cent  of  the  Ger- 
man forest  area,  during  the  ten  years  1882-1891,  there  occurred  156  large 
fires— 96  from  negligence,  53  from  ill-will,  3  from  lightning,  and  only  4  from 
locomotives.  During  seven  years  out  of  ten  there  were  no  fires  caused  by 
locomotives.  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  a  very  important  help 
there  in  preventing  fires  along  the  lines  of  railroads  is  a  system  of  patrolling, 
also  better  organization  than  we  have  for  controlling  any  such  fire.  How  is 
it  in  regard  to  fires  from  locomotives  in  Minnesota  ?  Not  to  mention  the  year 
1894,  there  were  in  1895,  according  to  reports  from  fire  wardens,  thirty  forest 
and  prairie  fires  caused  by  sparks  from  railroad  locomotives! 

We  are  entering  on  the  second  year  of  this  new  law.  The  rains  of  last  year 
produced  rank  vegetation  in  many  places,  and  before  December  there  will 
doubtless  be  dangerous  weather  for  fires.  It  is  expected  that  each  railroad 
company  will  insist  upon  rigid  and  frequent  inspections  of  the  spark  arresters, 
cause  seasonable  repairs  to  be  made  where  needed,  and  hold  locomotive 
engineers  to  stricter  accountability  for  the  good  condition  of  their  spark  ar- 
resters. Whether  it  would  not  be  economical  to  enlist  the  interest  and  service 
of  inhabitants  along  the  roads  to  watch  and  act  as  patrols  and  guards  in  dan- 
gerous weather  to  extinguish  fires  may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
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Under  the  law,  individuals  are  held  to  strict  responsibility,  and  a  marked 
decrease  of  the  number  of  fires  caused  by  locomotives  will  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  willing  compliance  with  the  law  generally. 

Very  respectfully, 

Chief  Fire  Warden. 

Section  12  of  the  Forest  Preservation  Act  requires  rail- 
road companies  to  use  efficient  spark  arresters  on  all  their 
engines  and  to  keep  their  right  of  way  to  the  width  of  fifty 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  main  track  cleared  of 
all  combustible  materials.  Where  engineers,  conductors  or 
trainmen  discover  that  fences  or  other  materials  along  the 
right  of  way,  or  wood  land  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  are 
burning,  or  are  in  danger  from  fire,  they  shall  report  the 
same  promptly  at  the  next  telegraph  station  that  they  may 
pass.  In  seasons  of  drouth  railroad  companies  shall  give 
particular  instructions  to  their  employes  for  the  prevention 
and  prompt  extinguishment  of  fires. 

In  the  matter  of  keeping  their  right  of  way  cleared  of 
combustible  materials  and  in  the  care  used  by  section  men 
in  burning  such  materials,  especially  as  to  companies  oper- 
ating in  forest  regions,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 

Forest  and  Prairie  Fires  1896. 

As  herein  before,  statedvery  dry  weather  prevailed  over 
a  large  area  of  forest  country,  and  especially  in  the  region 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  2 1  counties  the  aggregate  number  of 
forest  fires  reported  in  1896  was  91,  and  the  number  of 
acres  burned  over,  mostly  light  timber  and  meadow,  was 
14,9 1 2.  The  aggregate  amount  of  damage  caused  by  these 
fires  was  $16,059.  The  number  of  prairie  fires  was  103. 
The  number  of  acres  burned  over  was  199,325,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  damage  reported  was  $21,788.  The 
acreage  swept  by  prairie  fires  was  surprisingly  large  and 
occurred  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  The  area  burnt  over  in  Polk"  county  alone  was 
45,000  acres.  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  local  authorities 
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fire  warden  precautions  were  omitted  in  that  large  county 
except  as  to  two  or  three  towns.  In  the  future  these  pre- 
cautions should  be  required  until  the  danger  of  such  fires 
to  any  great  extent  shall  cease.  Also,  in  Marshall  county 
large  prairie  fires  occurred  in  towns  where  fire  warden  pre- 
cautions, out  of  deference  to  local  authority,  were  not  taken. 
The  aggregate  figures  were  also  largely  swelled  by  the 
prairie  fires  which  occurred  in  the  new  and  thinly  settled 
county  of  Roseau. 

For  any  one  to  set  fire  that  he  cannot  control  in  dry 
weather  in  the  vicinity  of  forest  is  morally  and  legally 
wrong.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  negligent 
and  lawless  people  will  change  their  habits  all  at  once,  but 
if  the  law  is  enforced  with  reasonable  vigor  they  will  from 
year  to  year  become  habituated  to  greater  care. 

From  now  on  the  number  of  new  settlers  going  into  our 
forest  regions  to  open  farms  is  likely  to  increase.  The  dan- 
ger from  fires  will  increase,  and  as  fire  warden  service  be- 
comes extended  over  additional  territory  not  heretofore 
heard  from,  the  number  of  fires  reported  is  liable  for  some 
years  to  increase.  The  important  thing,  however,  will  be 
to  prevent  any  of  them  becoming  very  serious. 


SUMMARY  OF  FOREST  FIRES,  1896. 


County  and  Towns. 

Date. 

Acres. 

Damage. 

Cause. 

Aitkin  County— 

Sept.  28  ., 
Oct.  1  

*5° 

5 

*I5 

*ioo 

60 

f8oo 

t5 
6 

25 
100 

None 

Clearing  land. 
Unknown. 

Railroad  locomotive. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Hunters. 
Hunters. 
Unknown. 

Railroad  section  men. 

Unorg.  T.  47,  R.  24.. 

Becker  County — 
Clifford  

Aug.  1  

Sept.  23  

Sept.  30  

Oct.  24  

$40 
None 
15 

Benton  County — 

Granite  Ledge  

Maywood  

Oct.  25  

Oct.  5  

Oct.  25  

Aug.  30  

None 
None 
None 
None 
200 
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County  and  Towns. 

Carlton  County — 

Atkinson  

Atkinson  

Atkinson  

Atkinson  

Carlton  

Knife  Falls  

Knife  Falls  

Mahtowa  ,  

Red  Clover  

Red  Clover  

Red  Clover  

Split  Rock  

Split  Rock  

Thomson  

Twin  Lakes  

Cass  County — 
Unorg.  T.  146,  R.  27 

Cook  County — 

Unorg.  T.  59,  R.  4  W 
Unorg.  T.  60,  R.2W 

Crow  Wing  County — 

Crow  Wing..,  

Deerwood  

St.  Mathias  

Douglas  County — 
La  Grand  

Itasca  County — 
Iron  Range  

Kanabec  County — 

Arthur  

Arthur  

Arthur  

Brunswick  

Brunswick  

Brunswick  

Fillman  

Knife  Lake  

Lake  County — 

Beaver  Bay  

Beaver  Bay  

Beaver  Bay  

Two  Harbors  

Marshall  County- 
East  Valley  

Mille  Lacs  County — 

Bogus  Brook  

Milo  

Morrison  County — 

Cushing  

Ripley  


Date. 


Aug.  3  

Sept.  23.... 
Sept.  26.... 
Sept.  27 .... 
Sept.  23.... 
Sept.  24,... 
Sept.  28.... 
Sept.  28.... 

Aug.  4  

Sept.  23.... 

Oct.  3  

Aug.  19  ... 

Sept.  9  

Sept.  22.... 
Sept.  26.... 


May.. 


July  23. 


Sept.  29 
Aug.  8... 
Oct.  1... 


Oct.  11. 


July 


Aug.  4  .. 
Aug.  27., 
Sept.  25 
Aug.  22. 
Sept.  1 .. 
Oct.  16.. 
July  15... 
Oct.  24.. 


Sept.  27. 
Oct.  1.... 


Sept.  30 
Oct.  19.. 


Sept.  28. 
Aug.  23. 


Acres. 


*5 
fi6o 
200 
160 
100 
200 

*IOO 

500 
I 

2 

2,000 
tl 
tl 

fr,ooo 
1,500 

80 


25 
2 


15 
tJ8o 

f  I,OCO 


Oct.  1. 
Oct.  1. 


t6 
tso 
500 
T3o 
fi6o 
t32o 

% 
*64o 


350 
40 
20 

600 


f8o 


f300 
40 


30 
t3oo 


Damage 


None 
60 
100 
68 
None 
50 
50 
3,  coo 
None 
None 
1,000 
6 

None 
400 
5,000 

None 

100 


50 
75 
100 


None 


200  Slight 


Cause. 


None 
20 
50 
100 
None 
None 
None 
57 


300 
400 
100 
1,500 


None 
None 


5 

200 


Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Tramps. 

Clearing  land. 

Unknown. 

Burning  meadow. 

Lightning. 

Unknown. 

Clearing  land. 

House  chimney. 

Clearing  land. 

Railroad  section  men. 

Railroad  locomotive. 


Unknown. 


Lightning. 
Campers. 


Threshing  engine. 
Burning  old  hay. 
Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Clearing  land. 


Unknown. 

R.  R.  section  men. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

R.  R.  section  men. 

Railroad  locomotive. 

Lightning. 

Unknown. 


Clearing  land. 
Travelers. 


Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Clearing  land. 


Unknown. 
Unknown. 


County  and  Towns. 

Otter  Tail  County — 

Butler  

Homestead  

Pine  Lake  

Woodside  

Pine  County — 

Brook  Park  

Dell  Grove  

Dell  Grove  

Dell  Grove  

Dell  Grove  

Dell  Grove  

Finlayson  

Finlayson  

Mission  Creek  

Pokegama  

Rock  Creek  

Polk  County— 

Emardsville  

Roseau  County — 

Soler  

St.  Louis  County — 

Canosia  

Canosia  

Canosia  

Culver  

Duluth,  

Duluth  

Gnesen  

Gnesen,  T.  53,  R.  14 

Herman  

Herman  

Herman  

Industrial  

Industrial  

Industrial  

Industrial  

Midway  

New  Independence. 

Rice  Lake  

Rice  Lake  

Rice  Lake  

Unorg.  T.  54.  R.  21.. 
Todd  County— 

Wykeham  

Wykeham  

Wadena  County — 

Shell  River  
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Cause. 


Unknown. 


Railroad  locomotive. 
Unknown. 

Railroad  locomotive. 
R.  R.  section  men. 
Railroad  locomotive. 
R.  R  section  men. 
Clearing  land. 
Burning  slough. 
Railroad  locomotive. 
Railroad  locomotive. 
Clearing  land. 
Unknown. 


Burning  stubble. 

From  town  of  Barto. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Surveyors. 

Hunters. 

Unknown. 

Hunters. 

Hunters. 

Hunters. 

Hunters. 

Clearing  land. 

Hunters. 


Clearing  land. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Railroad  locomotive. 

Hunters. 

Hunters. 

From  adjoining  town. 
Clearing  land. 

Hunters. 
Smoker. 

From  adjoining  town. 


Date. 


Aug.  13. 
Aug.  24. 
Oct.  15.. 
Sept  


Sept.  24 
Aug.  28. 
Aug.  29. 
Sept.  2 .. 
Sept.  26, 
Sept.  26 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  26 
Aug.  15. 
July  30... 
Oct  


Oct.  3 


Sept.  23 

Sept.  25 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  2.. 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  24, 
Oct.  5.... 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  28. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  20. 
Sept.  24. 
Sept.  25. 
Sept.  25. 
Sept.  27. 
Oct.  1.... 
Sept.  25. 
Sept.  28. 
Oct.  5.... 
Oct.  3.... 


Oct.  4.. 
Oct.  25 


Acres. 


Oct.  3. 


*4o 
5 

f8o 
40 

*20 
f20 

5 
IO 

*3 
*4 
30 
*8o 
40 
40 
80 

f6 

36 

4 
2 
2 
2 
80 
80 
100 
20 
f8o 
f4o 
15 
30 

*200 

25 
IOO 
40 
80 
IO 

500 
150 
80 

f320 
fl20 

200 


Damage. 


None 


30 


50 
None 
None 


10 
None 

100 
50 
15 
30 

100 


None 
None 
None 
None 
28 

200 
None 
1,500 
None 
None 
None 
50 

130 
25 

300 
None 

100 

100 
None 

150 
None 

10 
None 

None 


*  Meadow.         f  Light  timber. 

Total  acres  burned  over,  14,912.  Damage,  $16,059. 
Classification  of  causes: 

From  clearing  land,  12. 

From  railroad  locomotives,  9. 

From  hunters  and  fishers,  11. 

From  other  causes,  22. 

Unknown,  33. 
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Reports  of  Fire  Wardens  of  Forest  Fires  in  1896. 

aitkin  county. 

Henry  Lukala,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Beaver,  October  14th: 
A  man  had  been  burning  brush  on  his  clearing  on  Sec.  28,  September  28th, 
and  the  weather  being  dry  and  wind  high,  it  spread  over  50  acres  of  swamp, 
but  did  no  damage.    It  was  soon  put  out  by  fire  wardens  and  their  helpers. 

E.  O.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Kimberly,  August  26th: 
A  fire  occurred  the  1st  instant,  burning  over  15  acres  of  hay  field,  de- 
stroying three  stacks  of  hay.    Damage,  $40  to  $50.    It  originated  on  Sec.  r 
and  was  caused  by  sparks  from  a  steam  shovel  engine.    Was  extinguished 
with  assistance  of  railroad  men.    Weather  dry  and  windy. 

Charles  Lovegren,  of  the  town  of  Farm  Island,  September  1st: 
It  has  been  quite  dry  the  last  two  months,  but  there  is  no  danger  as  yet. 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

M.  J.  Lynch,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Glendorado,  February  21st, 
1897: 

A  fire  occurred  on  Sec.  36,  October  5th,  and  burned  about  six  acres;  no 
damage.  I  called  out  six  men  and  extinguished  it  in  two  hours.  It  was  set 
by  hunters.  There  was  a  high  wind,  but  the  fire  was  in  timber  or  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  extinguish  it. 

CARLTON  COUNTY. 

John  Atkinson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Atkinson,  August  17th: 
Fire  occurred  August  3.  originating  on  Sec.  20,  burnt  over  five  acres 
small  brush.    No  damage.    The  land  adjoins  a  lake  and  I  think  it  was  started 
by  fishermen.    It  was  extinguished  ten  hours  after  it  started  by  shoveling 
earth.    Weather  dry  and  windy. 

Again,  September  27th,  he  writes; 

We  have  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  Sec.  35.  Fires  have  broken  out  all 
around  us  in  all  directions.  We  are  in  bad  shape.  I  have  21  men  out  fight- 
ing fire.    Will  report  later,  have  not  time  now. 

Also,  October  1st,  he  reports: 

We  have  got  the  fires  in  my  district  under  control  now.  I  counted  12  fires 
in  the  forest  in  Towns  47  and  48,  Ranges  17  and  18. 

October  16th  he  reports: 

There  was  a  fire  September  23,  originating  on  Sec.  35,  Town  48,  Range 
18,  which  ran  over  160  acres,  destroying  n  tons  of  hay.  Damage,  $60.  It 
was  extinguished  by  use  of  shovels,  pails,  wet  sacks,  two  teams  with  plows 
and  by  backfiring.    Weather  dry  and  windy. 
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A  fire  occurred  September  26,  originating  on  Sec.  34.  Town  48,  Range 
18,  and  burned  over  200  acres  of  partly  light  and  partly  heavy  timber.  Dam- 
age, $100.  Weather  dry  and  windy.  It  was  extinguished  by  use  of  shovels, 
pails,  wet  sacks  and  by  backfiring. 

A  fire  occurred  September  27,  weather  dry  and  windy,  originating  on 
Sec.  2,  Town  47,  Range  18,  and  burnt  over  160  acres  of  light  timber  on  Sec. 

35  of  this  town.  Destroyed  3  tons  of  hay,  cord  wood  and  timber.  Ex- 
tinguished by  clearing,  plowing,  shoveling  earth,  using  wet  sacks  and  by  back- 
firing. 

Asa  Paine,  president  village  council  of  Carlton,  October  5th: 

A  forest  fire  occurred  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  of  Carlton  September 
23;  burnt  over  100  acres  of  light  timber  and  destroyed  nothing  of  value.  It 
originated  on  land  occupied  by  lumber  yards  and  was  caused  by  tramps 
'  camping  out."  Twenty  persons  assisted  in  extinguishing  it  and  it  was  finally 
extinguished  by  rains 

I  note  your  remarks  concerning  plowing  as  a  means  of  stopping  and  back- 
firing and  as  a  firebreak.  That  is  impracticable  in  this  vicinity,  as  our  lands  are 
thickly  covered  with  a  young  growth  interspersed  with  old  and  down  timber 
and  a  rank  growth  of  grasses  in  some  places. 

The  only  successful  mode  is  backfiring  before  the  wind  drives  the  fire 
onto  the  property  to  be  saved,  and  the  placing  of  men  at  frequent  intervals 
with  shovels  to  throw  dirt  on  to  the  fire  and  keep  it  down.  That  is  the  means 
I  have  used  except  on  the  east  side  of  our  village,  where  it  was  convenient  to 
a  body  of  water  and  we  could  use  steam  fire  pumps  and  hose. 

The  greatest  suffering  among  the  farmers  is  caused  by  the  burning  of  the 
large  amount  of  hay  on  the  various  meadows,  and  this  is  really  working  a 
great  hardship  to  them  and  I  wish  there  was  some  means  of  replacing  this 
fodder,  as  many  families  will  suffer  from  their  inability  to  feed  their  live  stock 
and  especially  their  milch  cows. 

October  9th  he  reports: 

There  was  a  fire  the  28th  September  which  burnt  over  100  acres  of  field 
and  timber.    Damage,  $50.    A  strong  wind  was  blowing.    It  was  put  out  in 

36  hours  after  it  started  with  the  help  of  8  men,  including  fire  wardens. 

Matt.  Heikkila,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Red  Clover,  October  9th: 
There  was  a  fire  September  23d,  originating  on  Sec.  20,  occupied  by  the 
Clinton  Lumber  Company,  which  burnt  over  two  acres  of  old  cut  land;  cause 
unknown.    Was  put  out  in  two  days  after  it  started  by  ditching  around  the 
fire.    Weather  dry  and  windy. 

On  the  3d  instant  a  fire,  caused  by  clearing  land  on  Sec.  10,  ran  over  about 
2,000  acres  of  light  timber  and  cut  land,  doing  damage,  according  to  my 
estim  ite,  of  $1,000.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  damage.  Some  claim  that  a 
fire  does  benefit  rather  than  damage.  The  way  I  estimate  is  this:  If  timber 
that  is  burned  over  could  ba  cut  this  winter  and  used  for  what  it  is  fit  for  the 
damage  would  not  be  much  over  the  above  mentioned  amount,  otherwise  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  more.  The  fire  had  started  many  days  before  I  was 
informed  of  it.  It  was  extinguished  by  ditching  around  the  more  dangerous 
parts.   The  weather  was  dry  and  windy  at  first,  but  there  was  rain  on  the  4th. 
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Nels  Johnson,  of  the  town  of  Thomson,  November  16th: 
A  forest  fire  occurred  Sept.  22  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Thomson, 
being  Township  49,  Range  16,  caused  by  section  men  of  Duluth  &  Winnipeg 
Railroad  Company  burning  right  of  way.  It  burnt  over  1,000  acres  of  brush 
timber  and  destroyed  fences  and  timber.  Damage,  $400.  It  was  extinguished 
in  60  hours  after  it  started,  by  fire  wardens  and  help  which  we  called,  by  back- 
firing, ditching  and  throwing  on  water.    The  weather  was  dry  and  windy. 

William  Sheils,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Twin  Lakes,  October  4th: 

There  was  a  fire  September  26,  originating  on  Sees.  27  and  30,  Town- 
ship 48,  Range  16,  along  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  It  burnt  over  1,500  acres  of  all  kinds 
of  hard  timber,  destroying  timber,  hay,  wood  and  fences  and  doing  damage 
to  the  amount  of  $5,coo.  Weather  was  dry  and  warm  with  high  winds. 
Seventy-five  persons  were  called  to  help  extinguish  it,  which  was  done  in 
six  days  after  it  started  by  plowing,  backfiring,  digging,  etc.  I.  F.  Jagger, 
Frank  Kelly  and  Fred  Haubagger,  all  of  Wrenshall,  rendered  particularly 
praiseworthy  service. 

The  fires  are  pretty  well  under  control  here  now,  but  if  we  do  not  get  rain 
and  the  wind  keeps  blowing  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  more  fires  yet.  I  cannot 
say  much  until  I  get  time  to  look  around  and  inquire  into  the  matter,  as  I 
have  not  had  my  clothes  off  for  a  week. 

Same,  November  21st: 

Parties  living  in  the  vicinity  say  it  was  a  crew  clearing  right  of  way  on  the 
N.  P.  R.  R.  that  set  the  fire.  I  was  busy  starting  camp  at  time  of  fire.  As 
soon  as  we  got  it  under  control  I  could  not  give  it  any  more  attention. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  of  unorganized  Town  61,  Range  4,  December  18th: 
There  was  a  fire  on  Sec.  11,  Township  61-4,  October  7,  burnt  over  one 
acre  of  light  timber  and  did  damage  to  amount  of  $10.    Must  have  been 
caused  by  hunters.   It  was  extinguished  in  nine  hours  after  it  started  by  carry- 
ing water  and  by  shoveling  earth  upon  it.   Weather  very  dry  with  some  wind. 

CROW  WING  COUNTY. 

O.  Vanasse,  of  town  of  Crow  Wing,  November  17th: 
There  was  a  fire  on  Sec.  19,  August  9th,  which  burnt  half  an  acre  of 
meadow.  A  party  was  building  a  road  and  set  fire  to  burn  a  wasp's  nest.  He 
went  home  and  did  not  come  back  for  a  week.  A  few  days  after  the  fire 
started  to  run.  With  the  help  of  one  person,  whom  I  called,  I  dug  a  ditch 
around  the  fire;  then  I  notified  the  party  who  set  it  and  it  was  extinguished. 
The  weather  was  very  dry. 

There  was  a  fire  September  29  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Long 
Lake  which  burnt  over  15  acres  of  meadow,  destroyed  the  grass  and  sod; 
damage,  $50.  A  threshing  engine  came  over  this  meadow,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  town  road,  and  set  fire  to  the  sod  in  the  road.  The  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly dry;  we  had  had  no  rain  for  a  month  and  there  was  a  heavy  wind.  The 
only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  keep  it  from  flying  across  the  road.  I  hauled 
water  in  barrels  and  kept  the  same  at  hand,  and  kept  the  fire  from  running  on 
high  land  and  from  running  across  the  road  into  my  town.  It  was  extin- 
guished in  twenty  days  by  a  heavy  rain. 
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John  Brand  of  the  town  of  Deervvood,  October  17th: 
On  the  8th  of  August  there  was  a  fire  which  originated  on  Sec.  4  from 
burning  old  hay,  the  weather  being  windy,  burnt  over  180  acres  of  light  timber 
and  some  pine.   Damage,  $75.   It  was  extinguished  27  hours  after  it  started  by 
digging  up  the  earth  around  it.    On  one  side  was  a  lake. 

Charles  P.  Ainsworth,  of  the  town  of  St.  Mathias,  October  4th: 
A  forest  fire  occurred  in  the  southeast  part  of  this  town  the  1st  instant,  ran 
over  about  1,000  acres  of  brush  and  meadow,  and  destroyed  a  little  spruce  and 
tamarack  timber.  The  number  of  persons  assisting  in  extinguishing  the  fire 
was  23.  It  was  extinguished  by  backfiring  along  the  road  The  weather  was 
very  dry.    Raining  to-day. 

HUBBARD  COUNTY. 

Frank  Judnitch,  of  the  town  of  Arago,  November  2d: 
The  weather  was  dry  in  September  and  October.    Very  lucky  this  season 
in  having  no  fires. 

Dewitt  Clason,  of  Osage,  Feb.  11,  1897: 

I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  the  Indians  are  responsible  for  a 
good  many  forest  fires.  I  have  known  several  instances  where  they  have  set 
fires  in  lonely  places  in  woods  so  that  grass  would  come  up  to  attract  deer, 
that  they  could  more  easily  kill.  I  have  also  heard  them  remark  that  as  long 
as  there  was  timber  on  the  reservation  they  would  see  that  there  was  dead 
and  down  timber  for  lumbering.  The  Indians  cause  fires  that  are  sometimes 
charged  to  cruisers. 

KANABEC  COUNTY. 

C.  P.  Larson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Arthur,  October  9th: 
A  forest  fire  occurred  September  24th  and  25th  which  burnt  over  500  acres 
of  brush  and  timber  and  destroyed  pine  timber.    Damage,  $50.    Cause  un- 
known.   There  was  a  heavy  wind  from  the  southwest.    It  was  extinguished 
by  digging  firebreaks  and  backfiring. 

L.  A.  Larson,  of  the  town  of  Arthur,  October  10th: 

A  fire  occurred  August  28  which  burned  over  50  acres  of  brush  and 
meadow  caused  by  section  men  burning  right  of  way.  Damage,  $20.  It  was 
extinguished  in  two  days  after  it  started. 

L.  I.  Renstrom,  of  the  town  of  Arthur,  October  29th: 

There  was  a  forest  fire  August  4th,  originating  on  Sec.  34,  and  burnt 
over  6  acres  of  brush.  There  was  quite  a  hard  south  wind.  It  was  extin- 
guished in  17  hours  after  it  started,  by  firebreaks  and  water. 

Also,  on  September  2,  there  was  a  fire  on  Sec.  27,  which  burned  over  6  acres 
of  brush.  Hard  south  wind  at  the  time.  It  was  put  out  in  three  hours  with 
water. 

C.  H.  Olson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Brunswick,  September  4th: 
There  was  a  fire  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town  September  1st,  caused 
by  railroad  men,  which  burnt  over  160  acres  of  brush  and  meadow.    The  fire 
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started  at  the  railroad  and  ran  in  a  southerly  direction.  It  was  extinguished 
in  24  hours.  Half  an  hour  after  I  got  there  a  slight  rain  fell,  so  we  got  around 
it.    Five  persons  were  called  to  help. 

Same,  October  30th: 

There  was  a  fire  October  16,  caused  by  railroad  employes,  which  burnt 
over  320  acres  of  brush  and  meadow,  weather  being  dry.  It  was  put  out  in 
24  hours  after  it  started  by  backfiring. 

C.  H.  Ramgren,  of  the  town  of  Brunswick,  December  29th: 
On  the  22d  August  a  fire  burnt  over  30  acres  of  meadow  and  light  timber 
in  Sec.  13;  damage,  $ico;  caused  by  burning  a  hornet's  nest.  The  weather  was 
very  dry,  with  strong  wind.  The  number  of  persons  called  to  extinguish  the 
fire  was  22.  A  strip  was  cleared  off  and  plowed  in  the  hard  land.  On  the 
meadow  digging  was  done  a  distance  of  about  80  rods  so  as  to  confine  the 
fire.    It  was  extinguished  in  three  days  after  it  started. 

From  Hon.  Charles  Keith,  dated  Mora,  September  1st: 
From  to-day's  train  I  notice  at  some  distance  from  the  railroad  large  fires 
burning  in  the  timber.  Very  soon  a  large  destructive  fire  will  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  they  have  not  occasioned.  This 
fire  is  now  opposite  the  44th  mile  post  on  the  St.  Cloud  and  Hinckley  line,  and 
coming  up  from  the  south  toward  the  tracks. 

W.  F.  Hillman,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Hillman,  December  5th: 
The  15th  of  July,  weather  hot  and  dry;  the  lightning  struck  two  trees  on  Sec. 
31,  burning  them  down  and  setting  the  woods  on  fire.    I  extinguished  the  fire 
myself  by  digging  around  it.    Distance  from  my  place  three  and  a  half  miles. 

E.  O.  Mellgren,  of  the  town  of  Knife  Lake,  November  6th: 
A  fire  occurred  October  24th,  which  burnt  over  640  acres  of  meadow.  Can- 
not state  for  certain  how  it  originated.    Heavy  wind  from  southwest.  Four- 
teen persons  were  called  to  help  extinguish  it,  which  was  done  by  firebreaks 
in  ten  hours  after  it  started. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

W.  D.  Lawrence,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Two  Horbors,  October  7th: 
A  fire  which  started  on  Sec.  24,  Township  53,  Range  n,  in  the  morning  and 
continued  all  day,  burnt  over  600  acres  of  cut  and  standing  pine  land.  Ten 
persons  were  called  to  help  extinguish  it,  which  was  done  by  fighting  with  earth 
and  backfiring  to  prevent  it  running  further.  Cause  unknown.  Weather  very 
dry.    Recent  rain  completely  extinguished  it. 

R.  H.  Slater,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Beaver  Bay,  December  24th: 
On  the  27th  September  a  fire,  caused  by  clearing  land  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Township  55,  Range  8,  burnt  over  350  acres  of  brush  land  and  destroyed 
80  feet  span  of  bridge,  damage  $300,  but  no  damage  to  the  land.  Eight  per- 
sons helped  to  extinguish  it  by  digging  trenches  and  carrying  water.  Weather 
very  dry  and  strong  winds.  The  weather  was  so  dry  it  was  impossible  to  put 
the  fire  out  entirely.  It  burnt  about  a  week.  Heavy  rain  helped  to  put  it  out. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  moss  and  old  rotten  wood  a  foot  or  more. 
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Same,  Feb.  n,  1897. 

There  was  a  fire  in  Sees  34  and  35,  Town  56,  Range  8,  which  burnt  over  20 
acres.    Damage,  $100.    Cause  unknown. 

Jacob  Hangartner,  of  the  town  of  Beaver  Bay,  December  22d: 
A  fire  in  the  west  part  of  Township  56,  Range  7,  caused  by  travelers  on 
the  highway,  burnt  over  40  acres  of  light  pine  timber.   Damage,  $400.   It  was 
put  out  in  40  hours  after  it  started,  by  cutting  around  the  timber.  Weather 
was  very  dry. 

MILLE  LACS  COUNTY. 

Frank  Kaufert,  of  the  town  of  Bogus  Brook,  October  10th: 
On  the  28th  September  a  fire,  which  orignated  on  Sec.  29,  burnt  over  300 
acres  of  brush  and  light  timber  and  was  put  out  jn  four  and  a  half  days  after 
it  started,  by  use  of  wet  sacks  and  otherwise  applying  water.    The  weather 
was  dry  and  windy. 

Lester  Kempton,  of  the  town  of  Milo,  September  12th: 
August  23  a  fire  burnt  over  40  acres  of  dead  timber  on  Sec.  22,  and  was 
under  control  in  two  days  after  it  started.  It  was  caused  by  burning  brush. 
Weather  hot  with  high  wind  from  the  south.  It  was  extinguished  by  plowing 
up  an  old  road  about  80  rods  and  backfiring;  by  keeping  it  from  crossing  and 
going  north;  and  by  keeping  it  below  Rum  river,  a  mown  meadow  and  two 
roads. 

MORRISON  COUNTY. 

Phillip  Moran,  of  the  town  of  Ripley,  October  5th: 
The  1st  instant  a  fire  burnt  over  300  acres  of  light  timber  brush  and  meadow 
in  the  east  part  of  the  town  and  destroyed  twenty-five  tons  of  hay.  It  was  ex- 
tinguished with  wet  rags  tied  to  pitchforks  dipped  in  water,  which  was  hauled 
in  barrels  by  teams.  It  has  been  raining  all  night,  so  there  is  now  no  more 
danger. 

OTTERTAIL  COUNTY. 

Joseph  Daiker,  of  the  town  of  Pine  Lake,  October  3d: 
On  the  1st  instant  a  fire,  which  originated  on  Sec.  22,  set,  as  supposed,  by  a 
passing  threshing  engine,  burned  over  ten  acres  of  poplar  brush;  was  extin- 
guished in  seven  hours  after  it  started  by  throwing  earth  upon  it  and  by  dig- 
ging trenches.    Weather  was  dry  with  little  wind. 

Same,  October  16th: 

The  15th  instant  a  fire  on  Sec.  29,  supposed  to  have  been  set  by  sparks 
from  a  railroad  locomotive,  burnt  over  80  acres  of  poplar  brush.  Damage, 
$30.    It  was  extinguished  in  five  hours  after  it  started. 

M.  H.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Woodside,  Feb.  23,  1897: 
A  small  fire  occurred  in  the.  month  of  September  which  burnt  over  about 

40  acres  and  destroyed  seven  tons  of  hay.   Damage  promptly  settled  by  party 

who  let  the  fire  get  away. 
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PINE  COUNTY. 

N.  F.  Alderman,  of  the  town  of  Brook  Park,  September  24th: 
A  fire  on  this  date,  set  by  a  freight  train  locomotive,  burnt  over  twenty 
acres  of  mostly  meadow  and  destroyed  nine  tons  of  hay  and  five  rods  of  cor- 
duroy road;  damage,  #50.  Twenty-one  persons  assisted  in  extinguishing  it, 
which  was  done  by  plowing,  using  wet  sacks  and  hauling  water.  Weather 
dry  and  very  windy.  HuMa  Johnson  discovered  the  fire  and  ran  over  a  mile 
to  call  help. 

Erick  Troolin,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Dell  Grove,  August  28th 
(telegram) : 

Swamps  along  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  railroad  are  afire,  set  by  section 
men.    Please  advise  me. 

Same,  September  3d: 

A  fire  set  on  the  28th  August  by  section  men  of  the  St.  P.  &  D.  R.  R.  Co. 
burnt  20  acres  of  swamp. 

On  August  29  a  fire,  set  by  the  locomotive  of  passenger  train  going  south 
on  Sec.  6,  burnt  over  five  acres  and  was  put  out  in  ten  hours  after  it  started. 

Same,  Feb.  20,  1897: 

A  fire  was  set  in  a  swamp  September  2  by  a  railroad  locomotive  on  Sec. 
36,  Town  42,  Range  21.  Burned  over  about  ten  acres  and  was  watched  to 
prevent  its  spreading. 

Severt  Haglen,  of  the  town  of  Dell  Grove,  September  28th: 
On  the  26th  instant  a  fire  set  on  Sec.  7  burnt  over  4  acres  of  marshy 
meadow.  Origin  not  known,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  was  started  to  burn  the 
swamp  out.  It  was  subdued  by  brush  brooms  and  shovels.  Weather  hot 
and  dry,  blowing  from  the  northwest.  The  fire  is  not  yet  out  and  a  shift  of 
wind  may  set  it  running  again  and  cause  a  very  big  fire  if  it  continues  dry;  in 
fact  there  are  a  great  many  fires  in  sight  all  around  this  neighborhood.  One 
on  Sec.  6  was  caused  by  clearing  land  in  adjoining  town. 

J.  F.  Wilkin,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Finlayson,  September  5th: 
On  the  28th  August  a  fire  on  Sec.  17,  Township  43,  Range  20,  set  by  sparks 
from  a  locomotive  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railway  Co.,  burnt  over  30  acres 
and  destroyed  ten  acres  of  timber,  the  balance  brush;  damage,  $100.  It  was 
extinguished  in  36  hours  after  it  started  by  mowing  the  brush  and  weeds,  beat- 
ing it  with  wet  sacks,  also  plowing  and  digging  with  shovels  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  smother  it.  Weather  very  dry.  This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  fires 
the  past  month  caused  by  sparks  from  the  St.  P.  &  D.  R.  R.  engines.  Mr. 
Kelly,  roadmaster,  has  always  responded  to  a  message  with  a  crew  of  men 
in  very  short  time,  taking  the  nearest  engine  to  dispatch  the  crew. 
Same,  September  30th: 

On  the  20th  instant  a  fire  on  Sec.  19,  set  in  the  afternoon  by  sparks  from  a 
St.  P.  &  D.  R.  R.  engine,  burnt  over  So  acres  of  field  and  meadow  and  de- 
stroyed hay  and  corn  of  the  value  of  $50.  It  was  extinguished  in  6  hours  after 
it  started  with  buckets,  sacks  and  backfiring. 
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John  Falde,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Mission  Creek,  August  30th: 
We  have  a  fire  covering  about  an  acre  of  swamp.  The  turf  or  vegetable 
matter  seems  to  be  burning  and  I  am  unable  to  extinguish  it.  We  are  there- 
fore digging  ditches  around  the  whole  piece  and  will,  I  hope,  in  this  way  pre- 
vent it  from  spreading.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  no  doubt  hunters.  No  dam- 
age done. 

John  E.  Norstrom,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Pokegama,  Feb.  23, 
1897: 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  last  a  fire  on  Sec.  15,  Town  39,  Range  22,  burnt 
over  about  40  acres,  destroying  five  stacks  of  hay.  Damage  about  $30.  It  was 
promptly  extinguished,  otherwise  it  would  have  spread  all  over  the  country 
west  of  Pokegama  lake  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  grass  and  inflammable 
meterial  in  swamps  and  old  pine  choppings. 

Geo.  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Rock  Creek,  February 
6th: 

There  was  a  fire  which  started  on  Sec.  35,  October  27,  and  burned  about 
80  acres.  I  went  one  day  and  looked  the  matter  up,  but  could  not  get  any 
proof  as  to  who  set  it  and  so  I  had  to  drop  it. 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

E.  B.  Engren,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Canosia,  September  29th : 
A  fire  occurred  the  25th  instant,  from  cause  unknown,  and  burnt  over  4. 

acres.    It  was  extinguished  with  mud  and  water  taken  from  ditches  by  the 

road  crew.    No  damage.    Weather  was  windy. 
*  Also,  on  the  27th  instant  a  fire,  from  cause  unknown,  burnt  over  2  acres  on 

Sec.  31,  being  vacant  land,  and  was  put  out,  as  supposed,  in  12  hours  with 

water  which  had  to  be  hauled.    Weather  was  windy  and  there  was  much  dry 

rubbish  on  the  ground. 

Same,  October  5th: 

A  fire  broke  out  Sept.  29  which  must  have  originated  from  the  one  of  Sept. 
27,  but  it  only  burnt  over  an  acre  of  light  timber,  doing  no  damage.  I  had  two 
men  watch  it  Sept.  30  and  the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  instant  and  with  water  put 
out  all  the  places  it  burnt  in  the  ground  and  under  roots. 

Aug.  Boquist,  of  the  town  of  Canosia,  October  27th: 

A  fire  Sept.  28  burnt  over  2  acres  on  Sec.  34.  It  was  put  out  by  throwing 
earth  upon  it.    No  damage. 

Jules  Coulombe,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Culver,  November  30th: 
On  the  1  st  of  October  a  field  fire  occurred  on  Sec.  12  which  burnt  over  5 

acres.    No  damage.    Cause  unknown.  «  Four  persons  were  called  and  helped 

to  extinguish  it  with  water.    Weather  windy. 

On  the  2d  October  a  fire  on  Sec.  3,  set  by  a  surveying  party,  burnt  over  2 

acres  of  brush  and  light  timber.    No  damage.    It  was  put  out  in  5  hours  with 

the  help  of  three  persons  by  ditching.    Weather  windy. 
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Henry  Kirk,  of  the  town  of  Duluth,  October  ist: 

I  resigned  my  office  as  chairman  Sept.  7th  and  D.  J.  McDowell  is  appointed 
in  my  place.  Up  to  September  7th  there  were  no  fires  in  this  town,  but  there 
are  some  very  bad  forest  fires  now,  which  have  all  started  in  the  last  12  days. 

D.  J.  McDowell,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Duluth,  December  28th: 
A  fire  on  Sec.  5  in  September,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  hunters, 
burned  over  80  acres  and  destroyed  hay  of  the  value  of  #28.    The  timber  on 
the  land  had  been  cut,  and  what  was  left  was  light  and  no  good. 

Alfred  Swanson,  of  the  town  of  Duluth,  December  9th: 

A  fire  occurred  on  Sees.  17  and  27  (Town  52,  Range  12)  September  29 

and  30  and  October  ist  and  2d,  which  burnt  over  80  acres  of  heavy  timber. 

Damage,  $200.    It  was  extinguished  by  digging  and  by  cutting  trees. 

C.  M.  Stevens,  ofFloodwood,  October  6th: 

The  fire  in  Sec.  34,  Town  54,  Range  21,  burned  over  80  acres  of  old  chop- 
ping and  swamp,  and  was  caused  by  burning  brush  to  clear  land.  It  was 
extinguished  by  brushing  it  out.  I  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  from  you  on 
Saturday,  but  I  did  not  find  the  fire  as  bad  as  reported.  It  had  burned  across 
an  old  chopping  and  a  swamp,  but  when  it  came  to  the  high  ground  it  did  not 
run  and  there  were  two  men  at  work  putting  it  out  when  I  got  there.  No 
damage  was  done.  I  staid  till  Sunday  noon  and  it  was  nearly  all  out,  and  it 
commenced  raining  and  rained  all  the  afternoon  and  night  Sunday,  so  there  is 
no  danger  of  fire  here  for  some  time. 

Martin  Lepak,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Gnesen,  November  20th: 
The  24th  September  a  fire  on  old  timber  cutting  in  Sec.  10  (Town  52, 
Range  14)  burnt  over  100  acres  but  did  no  damage.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  hunting  party.  With  reference  to  the  fire  in  the  western 
part  of  Town  53,  Range  14,  I  learned  from  inquiry  that  it  caused  no  damage 
of  consequence.  It  was  across  the  Cloquet  river  and  almost  inaccessible  for 
me,  as  there  is  no  way  of  crossing  the  river  except  by  boat,  and  I  had  none  at 
my  command.  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  reliable  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  a  forest  fire. 

Peter  Fishan,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Herman,  October  9th : 
On  the  30th  September  a  fire  in  the  center  of  the  town  burnt  over  about  15 
acres  of  meadow  and  brush  and  destroyed  some  dry  pine  trees.  No  damage. 
It  was  caused  by  clearing  land.  Earth  was  thrown  on  it  to  prevent  its  spread- 
ing. Weather  dry  and  windy.  On  the  4th  we  had  a  good  rain  and  all  danger 
of  fire  is  over  for  awhile. 

Rudolph  Lang-,  of  the  town  of  Herman,  October  6th: 
On  the  20th  September  a  fire  on  Sec.  18,  caused,  I  think,  by  hunters, 
burned  over  80  acres  of  brush,  but  did  no  damage. 

James  Erikson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Industrial,  October  27th: 
A  fire  on  Sec.  6  September  20  burned  over  30  acres  of  brush  and  timber 
and  destroyed  standing  timber  and  cord  wood  of  the  value  of  $50.  Supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  hunters.    It  was  put  out  in  two  weeks  by  shoveling 
earth,  using  water  and  grubbing  ditches.    Weather  very  dry  with  high  wind. 
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On  the  25th  of  September  a  fire  on  Sees.  3  and  10  burned  over  25  acres  of 
light  timber  and  destroyed  10,000  feet  of  white  pine;  damage,  $25.  It  was 
caused  by  a  gang  of  road  laborers  and  was  extinguished  with  water,  by  shov- 
eling earth  and  digging  ditches.    Weather  very  dry  and  windy. 

H.  Longtin,  of  the  town  of  Industrial,  September  27th: 

A  fire  on  the  25th  instant,  originating  on  Sec.  34,  burnt  over  two  miles  of 

old  chopping  and  meadow  and  destroyed  hay  and  pine  of  the  value  of  $300. 

It  is  not  known  how  it  originated.    It  is  still  burning,  but  I  think  the  danger 

is  over.    Weather  very  dry. 

Herman  Hanson,  of  the  town  of  Industrial,  October  4th: 
On  the  24th  September  a  fire,  which  originated  at  11  a.  m.  on  Sec.  34, 
burnt  over  200  acres  of  meadow  and  light  timber,  and  destroyed  13  tons  of 
hay.  Damage,  $130.  The  weather  was  very  dry  and  windy  and  the  fire 
could  not  be  put  out  until  rain  came  to-day.  Sixteen  persons  were  employed 
by  me  in  holding  fires  from  property  and  homes  of  settlers  and  from  addi- 
tional hay  and  meadows. 

Same,  October  20th  and  November  23d: 

I  know  nothing  of  details  of  fire  reported  by  H.  Longtin,  except  that  I 
know  he  and  others  were  fighting  a  fire  in  his  district  while  I  was  taking  care 
of  the  one  I  reported.  While  on  same  section  the  two  fires  were  far  apait  and 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  railroad  tracks. 
Mine  was  started  in  some  way  on  the  east  side  of  the  R.  R.  in  a  heavy  meadow 
and  burned  through  the  meadow  and  off  north. 

I  went  through  the  district  afterwards  to  look  over  pine  and  found  it  O.  K. 
except  a  few  dry  pine.  Some  of  the  men  employed  by  me  to  help  on  fires 
live  ten  to  fifteen  miles  away  and  cannot  very  well  get  around  to  swear  in  their 
time,  etc.  Is  it  necessary  for  each  man  to  swear  to  his  own  time  in  order  to 
get  his  pay  for  fire  protection  work,  or  can  I,  who  employed  them  and  kept 
time,  swear  to  it  instead? 

E.  J.  Berneche,  citizen  of  Burnett,  in  the  town  of  Industrial,  Jan. 
4,  1897: 

On  September  28  last  at  noon  a  train  north  bound,  engine  No.  5,  caboose 
14,  set  fire  on  my  premises  and  before  the  train  had  entirely  passed  the  spot 
the  flames  were  seen  shooting  up  skyward.  It  was  but  a  short  time  till  the 
woods  and  meadow  across  the  track  were  all  on  fire.  You  no  doubt  have  had 
a  report  of  this  fire  from  Mr.  Hanson,  fire  warden  here.  In  this  fire  the  writer 
lost  a  small  stack  of  hay,  about  three  tons. 

Olaf  Gulbrandson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Midway,  November  9th: 
A  fire  Sept.  27  on  Sec.  18,  which  originated  from  an  old  fire,  burnt  ever  40 
acres  of  brush.    No  damage.    Hard  wind  blowing.    The  fire  was  attended  by 
C.  Walin,  fire  warden  for  district  No.  2  of  said  town.    I  think  there  should  be 
a  law  that  would  compel  the  man  that  set  a  fire  to  work  without  pay. 

G.  A.  Ringquist,  of  the  town  of  New  Independence,  October  5th: 
On  the  1st  instant  a  fire  on  Sec.  6,  set  by  a  railroad  locomotive,  burned 
over  80  acres  of  timber;  damage,  $100.    It  was  extinguished  in  18  hours  after 
it  started  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.    Weather  dry  and  windy. 
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James  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Rice  Lake,  October  5th: 
On  September  28  a  fire  originated,  from  hunters  as  supposed,  on  Sees.  35 
and  36,  which  burnt  over  500  acres  of  mostly  hard  wood,  the  pine  having  been 
cut  two  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  it  destroyed  any  timber.  Eight  persons 
were  called  to  help  extinguish  it.  Where  we  could  get  water  we  stopped  the 
fire  from  running,  but  where  we  could  not  get  water  we  shoveled  earth  upon 
it,  which  checked  it  nearly  as  well  as  the  water.  Weather  very  dry,  but  the 
wind  did  not  blow  hard.  One  thing  that  was  in  our  favor,  there  was  quite  a 
lot  of  branch  logging  roads  which  gave  a  clear  place  to  work  in.  We  did  not 
get  the  fire  all  out,  but  kept  it  pretty  well  under  control,  until  Sunday  after- 
noon we  got  a  good  shower  of  rain  and  that  fixed  it. 

A.  A.  Miller,  of  the  town  of  Rice  Lake,  November  9th: 
On  the  25th  of  September  a  fire  on  Sec.  18,  which  was  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  hunters,  burned  over  10  acres  of  heavy  timber  and  destroyed  50 
cords  of  wood.  Damage,  $100.  It  was  extinguished  in  six  days  by  flooding; 
it  with  water.  Weather  warm  and  dry.  The  three  persons  called  upon  were 
prompt  in  coming. 

J.  F.  Hobbes,  of  Duluth,  fire  warden  for  unorganized  territory,. 
October  13th: 

On  the  5th  instant  a  fire  on  Sec.  35,  Township  53,  Range  14,  burnt  over  20 
acres  and  destroyed  about  400,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  did  damage  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500.  The  land  is  owned  by  T.  E.  Dorr,  of  Saginaw,  and  is  un- 
occupied. It  probably  was  caused  by  camp  fires  built  by  hunters  and  care- 
lessly allowed  to  spread.  The  fire  was  extinguished  by  rain  on  the  7th  instant. 
Fire  has  also  done  considerable  damage  to  standing  pine  along  the  line  of  the 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range  railroad;  there  have  also  been  small  fires  in  almost 
every  township  along  the  Cloquet  river  from  the  D.  &  I.  R.  railroad  west. 
The  fires,  however,  have  not  run  to  any  extent  and  in  the  aggregate  the 
amount  of  timber  loss  from  fires  in  1896  in  St.  Louis  county  will  be  much 
below  the  average.  Rain  during  the  first  ten  days  of  October  extinguished 
all  forest  fires  existing  at  that  time  and  practically  places  the  forests  out  of 
danger  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

TODD  COUNTY. 

John  W.  Sarff,  of  the  town  of  Wykeham,  October  21st: 
On  the  4th  instant  a  fire  on  Sec.  16,  caused,  as  supposed,  by  bee  hunters, 
burnt  over  320  acres  and  destroyed  some  small  tamarack;  damage,  $10.  Land 
is  owned  by  the  state.  It  was  extinguished  in  5  hours.  As  the  wind  blew 
strong  we  thought  it  best  to  hire  two  watchers  for  the  night,  one  on  each  road, 
as  there  were  old  stumps  and  logs  on  fire  close  to  the  road.  It  rained  the 
next  morning. 

Same,  October  26th: 

On  the  25th  instant  a  fire  on  Sec.  15,  caused  by  a  man  lighting  his  pipe, 
burnt  over  120  acres  of  meadow,  wire  grass  and  light  timber;  destroyed  noth- 
ing to  speak  of.  About  20  to  25  persons  assisted  in  putting  it  out,  which  was 
done  by  backfiring  and  public  roads.    Weather  warm  with  a  little  wind. 
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WADENA  COUNTY. 

Jerome  Burt,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Shell  River,  October  12th: 
On  the  3d  instant  a  fire  burnt  over  200  acres  of  meadow,  but  did  no  dam- 
age. It  came  from  the  town  south  of  this  (town  of  Meadow),  where  it  burnt  a 
great  many  tons  of  hay.  Mr.  Norstrum  and  two  little  boys  kept  the  fire  from 
crossing  into  a  north  slough,  and  it  ran  into  a  swamp  and  went  out  itself.  The 
weather  was  dry  and  hot. 


SUMMARY  OF  PRAIRIE  FIRES,  1896. 


County  and  Towns. 


Big  Stone  County — 

Browns  Valley  

Otrey  

Chippewa  County- 
Granite  Falls  

Leenthrop  

Clay  County — 

Elmwood  

Flowing  

Hawley  

Hawley  

Skree  

Jackson  County — 

La  Crosse  

Round  Lake  

Kandiyohi  County — 
Roseville  

Kittson  County- 
Clow  

Davis  

Deerwood  

Deerwood  

Deerwood  

Hallock  

Hallock  

Hazelton  

Jupiter  

Richardville  

Skane   

Skane  

Svea  

Svea  

Tegner  

Tegner  

Unorg.  T.  160,  R.  46 
Unorg.  T.  160,  R.  46 
Unorg.  T.  160,  R.  46 

Lac  qui  Parle  C'nty — 

Arena  

Lake  Shore  

*Field  or  Meadow. 


Date. 


Oct.  14  

Oct.  18  

Oct  

Oct.  2  

Sept.  17  

Sept.  23  

Oct.  13.  

Oct.  13  

April  20  

Sept.  20  

Oct  

Aug  

Oct.  14  

Oct.  10  

Aug.  30  

Oct.  14  

Oct.  15  

Oct.  15  

Oct.  21  

Oct.  14  

Oct.  14  

Oct.  4  

Oct.  3  

Oct.  15  

Sept.  27  

Oct.  15  

Oct.  20..:... 

Oct.  22  

Sept.  29  

Oct.  13   

Oct.  14  

Oct.  28  

Oct.  15  


Acres. 


*6o 
*25o 


500 


280 
20 
100 
2,500 

*7 
5 


3,000 
200 
80 
3,500 
160 
1,900 
2,000 
3, 800 
9,500 
640 
*4o 
1,400 
7,000 
4,000 
800 
500 
80 
3,200 
5,000 


*6 
50 


Damage. 


$60 
250 


200 
325 


30 
75 
12 


30 
None 


30 

None 
5 

None 

15 
None 
None 
None 
150 
1,200 
40 
75 
43 
200 
100 
None 
None 


660 


315 
60 


Cause. 


Burning  straw. 
Burning  straw. 

Burning  stubble. 
Burning  straw. 


Burning  straw. 
Railroad  section  men. 
Unknown. 
Burning  straw. 
Unknown. 


Burning  straw. 


Railroad  locomotive. 


Unknown. 

Burning  straw. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Burning  firebreak. 

Burning  stubble. 

Unknown. 

Tramps. 

Burning  firebreak. 
Hunters. 

Railroad  locomotive. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


Burning  straw. 
Threshing  engine. 
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County  and  Towns. 


Lincoln  County — 

Alta  Vista  

Ash  Lake  

Diamond  Lake  . 

Hansonville  

Hendricks  


Lyon  County — 
Lake  Marshall. 


Marshall  County — 

Bloomer  

Comstock  

Donnelly  

Holt  

Nilson  Park  

Spruce  Valley  

West  Valley  , 


Murray  County  — 

Ellsborough  

Holly  

Iona  


Nobles  County- 
Elk  


Norman  County 
Waukan  


Pipestone  County — 
Grange  ,  


Polk  County— 

Badger  

Belgium  

Bray  

Chester  

Euclid  

Farley  

Grove  Park  

Hammond  

Lake  Pleasant  

NumedalT.i54R-45 

Numedal  

Norden  

Parnell  

Polk  Centre  

Poplar  River  

Russia  

Russia  

Skandia  

Tilden  

Vineland  


Pope  County- 
Hoff  


Redwood  County — 

New  Avon  

Sundown  

Vail  


Date. 


Oct.  23. 
May  10. 
Aug.  25. 
Aug.  13, 
Oct.  21. 


Sept.  1.. 

Sept  

Oct.  15.. 
Sept.  30, 
Oct.  14.. 
Oct.  15.. 
Oct.  24.. 


Oct.  22.. 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  28. 


May  2... 
Oct.  26. 


Aug.  30.. 

Oct.  15.. 
Sept.  23. 
Sept.  27. 
Sept.  24. 
Oct.  7  ... 
Oct.  20 ... 

Oct  

Oct.  19.. 
Oct.  25- 
Sept.  24. 
Oct.  17.. 
Oct.  25.. 
Oct.  22.. 
Sept.  23. 
Sept.  12. 
Oct.  19.. 
Oct.  24.. 
Oct.  25.. 
Oct.  26.. 
Oct.  27.. 

Oct.  8.... 


Oct.  15.. 
Sept.  15. 
Oct.  6.... 


Acres. 


320 
320 

3? 

640 


320 


320 
2,500 
II,000 
8OO 
300 
1,000 

7 


80 
640 
50 


40 


600 


r25 


1,000 
2,000 
200 
6,000 

*2 
20 
500 
2,000 
50 
l6,000 
2,000 
200 
1,000 
500 
I,000 
700 
3,200 
300 
30O 
10,000 


200 
*20 

5 


Damage 


80 
IO 

None 
260 
20 


35o 


None 
None 
40 
30 
10 

None 
230 
90 


30 


None 
200 
4 

50 
40 
300 
100 
8,000 
900 
None 
None 
50 
50 
None 
None 
None 
500 


Cause. 


225 


75 
60 
None 


Burning  stubble. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Lightning. 
Burning  stubble. 

Unknown. 


Unknown. 

From  town  south. 

Unknown. 

From  adjoining  town. 
From  adjoining  town. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


Unknown. 
Hunters. 


Unknown. 

From  Indian  reservation. 

Railroad  locomotive. 

From  t'wn  of  Grove  Park 

Hunters. 

Hunters. 

Unknown. 

Burning  straw. 

Burning  straw. 

From  adjoining  town. 

Burning  firebreak. 

Railroad  locomotive. 

Burning  grass. 

Burning  grass. 

Unknown. 

Burning  weeds. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Hunters. 

Unknown. 

Railroad  locomotive. 


Unknown. 
Burning  stubble. 
Threshers. 
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County  and  Towns. 


Renville  County — 

Osceola  , 

Wellington  

Roseau  County — 

Barto  

Dieter  

Malung  

Pohlitz  

Soler  

Spruce  

Spruce  

Spruce  , 

Stafford  

Stevens  County — 

Hodges  

Hodges  

Pepperton  

Pepperton  

Synnes  

Swift  County- 
Camp  Lake  

Tara.  

Torning  

Traverse  County — 
Taylor  

Wilkin  County — 

Akron  

Andreas  

Brandrup  

Manston  

Mitchell  

Yellow  Med.  C'nty 

Florida  

Hazel  Run  


Date. 


Sept.  14. 
Sept.  3.. 

Sept.  23. 
Oct.  25.. 
Oct.  14.. 
Sept.  22. 
Sept.  23. 
Oct.  14.. 
Oct.  24.. 
Oct.  25.. 
Oct.  15.. 

Sept.  3.. 
Sept.  23. 
Oct.  8.... 
Oct.  16.. 
Oct.  12.. 

Oct.  14  . 
Oct.  i.... 
Sept.  25 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  28. 
Oct.  7.. 

Aug.  29. 
Oct.  3... 


Acres. 


30 
40 


19,000 
700 
800 
2,600 
19,000 
60 
300 
3,500 
3,000 


*3 
60 
320 
34o 
300 

80 
300 
50 

80 


5,7oo 
2,400 

*20 
1,500 
1,500 


600 
250 


Damage. 


60 
90 


1,000 
I50 
40 
80 
I,000 
6 
60 


28 


15 
None 
None 
250 
None 


20 
105 
25 

None 


None 
None 

35 
None 
None 


285 
None 


Cause. 


Unknown. 
Burning  stubble. 


Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

From  adjoining  town. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Hunters. 

Unknown. 


Railroad  locomotive. 
Railroad  locomotive. 
Threshing  engine. 
Burning  stubble. 
Unknown. 


Burning  stubble. 
Burning  stubble. 
Burning  straw. 

Burning  stubble. 


Unknown. 
Hunters. 
Burning  straw. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


Railroad  locomotive. 
Burning  firebreak. 


*  Field  or  meadow. 

Total  acres  burned  over,  199,325.  Damage,  $21,788. 
Classification  of  causes: 

Railroad  locomotives,  8.  . 

Burning  straw.  12. 

Burning  stubble,  9. 

Hunters,  7. 

Threshing  engines,  2. 

Other  causes,  18. 

Unknown,  41. 
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Reports  of  Fire  Wardens  of  Prairie  Fires  in  1896. 

BIGSTONE  COUNTY. 

Michael  Kennelly,  of  town  of  Brown's  Valley: 

A  prairie  fire  occurred  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  of  Brown's  Valley, 
October  14,  which  burnt  over  sixty  acres,  destroyed  twenty  tons  of  hay  and 
did  damage  to  the  amount  of  $60.  It  originated  on  Sec.  34,  and  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  hired  man,  who  set  fire  to  straw  without  plowing  a 
firebreak.  Weather  was  dry  and  windy.  The  fire  was  extinguished  by  plow- 
ing and  by  beating  it  out  with  wet  sacks.  I  started  out  with  team  and  plow, 
and  neighbors  who  saw  the  fire  came  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  did  not  get 
off  the  farm  on  which  it  started  and  was  extinguished  in  two  hours  from  the 
time  it  started. 

Lorentz  Larson,  of  the  town  of  Otrey: 

There  was  a  prairie  and  field  fire  October  18,  originating  on  Sec.  27,  by 
burning  straw  without  sufficient  firebreak,  destroying  fifty  tons  of  hay  and  two 
acres  of  medium  timber.  Damage,  $200.  Extinguished  with  water  and  by 
plowing.    Southwest  wind  blowing. 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

Andrew  Rognstad,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Granite  Falls,  Novem- 
ber 24th: 

A  fire,  in  October,  which  originated  by  setting  fire  to  stubble  on  Sec.  15, 
burnt  over  15  acres  of  field,  destroying  a  granary  and  one  rick  of  hay.  Dam- 
age, $200.  It  was  extinguished  in  two  hours  after  it  started  with  help  of  five 
men  plowing.    There  was  a  high  wind. 

A.  B.  Peterson,  of  the  town  of  Leenthrop,  November  25th: 

A  field  and  prairie  fire  occurred  October  2d,  which  burned  over  500  acres 
of  meadow  and  field  and  destroyed  one  stack  of  wheat  and  four  stacks 
and  75  tons  of  hay.  Damage,  $325.  It  was  caused  by  burning  straw. 
There  was  a  strong  southwest  wind.  It  was  put  out  by  farmers  living  close  by, 
with  teams  and  plows,  and  controlling  it  within  public  road. 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

B.  F.  Baumgardner,  of  the  town  of  Barnesville,  October  10th: 

On  the  1st  instant  one  fire  which  originated  on  Sec.  16,  from  a  railroad 
locomotive,  burned  over  1,600  acres,  and  destroyed  hay  of  the  value  of  $160. 
It  was  extinguished  in  ten  hours  after  it  started. 

M.  Mallinger,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Elm  wood,  October  27th: 
A  fire  occurred  September  17,  which  burnt  over  three  acres,  destroying 
thirteen  rods  of  willow  hedge  25  feet  high.    Damage,  $30.    It  was  caused 
by  burning  a  straw  stack,  weather  being  dry  and  windy,  and  was  put  out 
two  hours  after  it  started,  with  use  of  water  and  wet  sacks. 

Christ  Johnson,  of  the  town  of  Flowing,  September  24th: 
A  prairie  fire  occurred  yesterday  which  burnt  over  280  acres  and  destroyed 
two  stacks  of  hay,  doing  damage  to  the  amount  of  $75.    It  originated  on  Sec. 
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31,  and  was  caused  by  section  foreman  burning  right  of  way.  Weather  windy. 
It  was  extinguished  in  six  hours  after  it  started  by  plowing  and  using  wet  bags. 
Andrew  Hattledal,  one  of  the  town  board,  was  present  and  assisted  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire. 

George  Kieping,  of  the  town  of  Hawley,  October  20th: 
There  was  a  fire  about  11  a.  m.  the  13th  instant,  originating  on  Sec.  23,  and 
burnt  over  100  acres  of  prairie  and  river  bottom.  It  was  caused  by  a  farmer 
setting  fire  to  straw  not  having  sufficient  furrows  plowed  around  it  and  the 
wind  carried  it  away  over  the  furrows.  The  weather  was  very  dry  and  a 
south  wind  blowing  at  the  time.  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  town 
board,  and  seeing  the  fire  was  making  so  much  headway,  stopped  and  super- 
intended putting  it  out,  which  was  done  about  three  hours  after  it  started,  by 
plowing  and  setting  backfire. 

Christopher  Eid,  of  the  town  of  Skree,  November  9th: 
On  the  20th  of  April,  the  weather  being  dry  and  wind  blowing  from  north- 
west, a  fire  came  into  this  town  from  adjoining  town  on  the  west  and  burnt 
over  2,500  acres  of  prairie.    It  was  put  out  in  six  hours  after  it  started,  with 
wet  sacks. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

J.  B.  Haberman,  of  the  town  of  Lacross,  November  27th: 
There  was  a  field  fire  September  22d,  which  burnt  over  seven  acres  of 
meadow,  destroying  fifteen  tons  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $30.  It  was  started  by 
burning  straw  on  plowed  land  on  Sec.  19,  and  the  heavy  wind  blew  some 
of  the  burning  straw  on  to  the  grass  meadow.  It  was  put  out  by  plowing  a 
firebreak  and  beating  it  out  with  brooms. 

KANDIYOHI  COUNTY. 

A.  J.  Smithson,  of  the  town  of  Roseville,  November  19th: 
A  field  fire  in  August,  on  Sec.  28,  caused  by  a  locomotive,  burnt  over  five 
acres  of  wheat  in  shock.    Damage,  $30.    Weather  dry.    Almost  all  the  fires 
in  this  section  of  the  state  are  set  by  locomotives.    About  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  harvest  we  generally  have  excessive  droughts. 

KITTSON  COUNTY. 

R.  Sylvester,  of  the  town  of  Clow,  November  7th: 
On  the  14th  of  October,  weather  being  very  dry,  a  prairie  fire,  which  origi- 
nated on  Sec.  29  (Town  163,  Range  49),  burnt  over  3,000  acres.   We  let  it  burn 
and  protected  ourselves.    No  damage.    This  fire  was  going  for  days. 

Tollef  Skatrud,  of  the  town  of  Deerwood,  November  2d: 

There  was  a  prairie  fire  August  30,  which  originated  on  Sec.  19  (Town 

I59  46)  and  burnt  over  80  acres.    No  damage.    Weather  dry.    It  was  put 

out  in  two  hours  after  it  started. 

October  14,  was  a  prairie  fire  which  burnt  over  3,500  acres,  destroyed  five 

tons  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $15.    It  came  in  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 

town  from  the  town  north,  which  is  160,  range  46.    Weather  very  dry  and 

windy.  , 
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On  the  15th  of  October  there  was  a  fire  which  ran  over  160  acres,  but  did 
no  damage'  It  started  in  the  town  of  Hazelton,  went  through  the  town  of 
Jupiter,  into  the  town  of  Spring  Brook,  from  Spring  Brook  into  this  town.  It 
was  extinguished  in  eight  hours. 

John  Paulson,  of  the  town  of  Hallock,  October  24  th: 
On  October  15  a  fire  occurred  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  which  burnt 
over  nearly  two  thousand  acres,  a  part  being  three-year-old  grass,  but  doing 
no  damage.    It  came  from  the  township  south  of  us. 

On  October  22  a  fire  ran  over  about  1,200  acres,  but  did  no  damage;  wind 
blowing  from  northwest. 

E.  Haglund,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Hazelton,  October  17th: 
On  the  14th  instant  a  prairie  fire,  which  originated  on  Sec.  29,  burnt  over 
3,800  acres  and  destroyed  hay  of  the  value  of  $150.    There  was  a  heavy  wind 
so  we  could  not  do  anything  with  it,  and  it  was  soon  beyond  our  control. 

Oscar  Englund,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Jupiter,  October  28th. 

On  the  14th  instant  a  fire  burnt  over  9,500  acres  of  prairie  and  light  timber, 
destroyed  90  tons  of  hay,  one  stack  of  grain,  three  log  buildings,  with 
200  bushels  of  barley,  and  did  damage  to  the  amount  of  $1,200.  It  seems  to 
have  been  set  in  a  low  place  on  the  south  fork  of  Two  Rivers,  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Sec.  29,  Township  161,  Range  47  (town  of  Hazelton,  adjoining 
on  the  north);  was  first  noticed  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Here  it  seems  to  have  made 
slow  headway.  The  wind  was  light,  S.  W.,  drove  it  toward  the  river,  and 
could  have  been  stopped  very  easily  after  it  was  first  noticed;  but  at  about  2 
o'clock  p.  m.  the  wind  changed  over  to  a  high  N.  W.  and  drove  the  fire 
into  this  town  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  trot.  This  fire  came  four  miles  wide 
all  at  once  and  did  more  damage  in  this  town  than  all  previous  fires  since  the 
town  was  settled  and  could  not  be  stopped,  but  went  on  without  bound.  The 
weather  was  dry,  and  high  wind  from  the  northwest. 

Willard  O.  Gardiner,  of  the  town  of  Richardsville,  October  25th. 

There  was  a  prairie  fire  the  4th  instant  which  originated  on  Sec.  8,  by  burn- 
ing around  hay  stacks.  It  ran  over  640  acres;  destroyed  two  stacks  of  hay. 
Damage,  $40,  and  was  put  out  in  12  hours  by  plowing  and  with  wet  sacks. 
Wet  night  was  in  our  favor.    Very  dry  and  windy  in  the  morning. 

A.  F.  Johnson,  of  the  town  of  Skane,  October  24th: 
On  the  3d  instant  a  field  fire  burnt  over  40  acres  and  destroyed  50  tons 
of  hay;  damage,  $75.    A  hired  man  was  set  to  burn  stubble  and  the  fire  got 
beyond  his  control,  burned  over  into  Chas.  Lander's  meadow  and  up  to  field. 
The  weather  was  dry. 

On  the  15th  instant  a  prairie  fire  originating  on  land  occupied  by  Chas. 
Lander,  ran  over  1.400  acres  and  destroyed  19  tons  of  hay;  damage, 
$43.  It  had  got  so  much  headway  before  it  was  noticed  it  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished and  it  burnt  up  to  a  plowed  field.  Weather  very  dry  and  south- 
west wind. 

H.  N.  Lindberg,  of  the  town  of  Svea,  October  27th: 
On  the  27th  of  September  a  fire  burnt  over  7,000  acres  of  mostly  swamp 
land  and  destroyed  100  tons  of  hay    It  was  set  by  tramps  who  were  after- 
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wards  arrested.  It  went  out  when  it  got  to  the  public  highway.  Weather  was 
dry.  The  reason  why  we  did  not  try  to  put  it  out  was  that  the  damage  was 
done  before  we  had  time  to  get  there.  • 

On  October  15th,  a  fire  originating  on  Sec.  4,  burned  over  4,000  acres  andl 
destroyed  50  tons  of  hay.  It  was  set  to  burn  a  little  grass  around  the 
buildings.  Sixteen  persons  were  called  to  help  extinguish  it,  which  was  done, 
by  plowing  around  it,  also  using  wet  sacks.    Weather  dry  with  much  wind- 

E.  A.  Johnson,  of  the  town  of  Tegner,  October  20th: 
A  prairie  fire  which  originated  on  Sec.  15  this  day,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  hunters,  burnt  over  800  acres  but  did  no  damage.    Four  per- 
sons were  called  to  help  extinguish  it,  which  was  done  in  ten  hours  after  it 
started  by  plowing  and  using  wet  sacks.    Weather  windy. 

Hans  Haugen,  of  town  of  Tegner,  October  22d: 

On  this  date  a  fire,  which  was  set  by  a  railroad  locomotive  on  Sec.  19, 
burnt  over  500  acres,  but  did  no  damage.  It  was  extinguished  by  using  wet 
sacks.    Weather  windy. 

Christian  E.  Braathen,  of  unorganized  township  160,  range  46,., 
October  9th: 

A  forest  fire,  which  originated  on  Sec.  27,  on  the  29th  of  September,  burnt 
over  about  80  acres  of  brush  and  destroyed  some  young  poplar  trees.  It  was 
extinguished  in  three  hours  after  it  started.  We  started  to  extinguish  the  fire 
with  sacks,  but  we  laid  them  aside  and  took  brush,  which  was  much  better. 
Weather  dry. 

Same,  October  14th: 

On  the  13th  instant  a  fire,  which  originated  about  5  p.  m.,  on  Sec.  35,  burnt 
over  3,200  acres  of  swamp,  brush  and  meadow  and  destroyed  100  acres  of 
light  poplar  timber  and  about  80  tons  of  hay;  damage,  $660.  I  did  not  know 
of  the  fire  until  the  next  morning,  so  we  did  not  get  it  extinguished  before 
9  o'clock  p.  m.  the  14th,  which  was  done  by  use  of  wet  sacks.  Wind  was  south- 
west in  the  morning,  but  at  noon  turned  to  a  storm  from  the  northwest. 

Same,  October  24th: 

A  fire  occurred  the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th  instant,  burning  over  about 
5,000  acres  of  prairie,  meadow,  swamp,  and  brush  land,  partly  settled.  As  far 
as  I  can  learn  it  started  in  the  town  of  Hazelton  near  the  south  line,  went 
through  the  town  of  Jupiter  (which  joins  this  on  the  west)  and  came  into  thi& 
town  about  12  o'clock  at  night  and  burnt  the  west  side  of  the  town.  The 
weather  was  dry  and  very  windy.  The  wind  changed  from  south  and  brought 
the  fire  back  again  and  the  next  day  it  turned  and  blew  from  the  north  again- 
It  was  extinguished  by  wet  sacks,  by  plowing  and  burning  firebreaks.  We 
had  to  burn  a  fire  strip  about  one  mile  long  to  save  the  rest  of  the  town. 

LAC  QUI  PARLE  COUNTY. 

Henry  Tasto,  Sr.,  of  the  town  of  Arena,  November  30th: 
A  fire  was  set  October  28  on  Sec.  12  to  a  straw  stack  around  which  the 
party  had  made  an  insufficient  firebreak.    The  weather  was  dry  and  windy 
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and  the  fire  spread  over  six  acres,  destroyed  a  five-acre  grove  and  five  tons 
of  hay.  Damage,  $315.  The  neighbors  came  with  horses  and  plow  and  kept 
on  plowing  around  the  fire  till  it  was  extinguished. 

Louis  Anderson,  of  the  town  of  Lake  Shore,  November  18th: 
About  the  15th  of  October  a  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  ashes 
from  a  steam  thresher  or  tobacco  pipe,  ran  over  fifty  acres  of  prairie  and  meadow 
and  destroyed  30  tons  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $60.  It  was  extinguished  in 
four  hours  after  it  started  with  the  help  of  twelve  persons  using  wet  sacks  and 
plowing  a  short  distance.    There  was  quite  a  breeze  from  the  south. 

Carl  Redepinning,  of  the  town  of  Walter,  November  23d: 
About  the  15th  of  October  a  fire  was  set  by  a  railroad  locomotive  on  Sec. 
26,  and  ran  over  twenty  acres,  burning  only  grass.    It  was  extinguished,  in 
three  hours  after  it  started,  with  help  of  six  persons,  simply  by  plowing  and 
using  wet  sacks. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Robert  Boulton,  of  the  town  of  Alta  Vista,  November  23d: 
On  the  23d  of  October,  a  fire,  caused  by  burning  thick  stubble  on  Sec.  14, 
burned  over  320  acres  and  destroyed  three  stacks  of  hay  of  the  value  of  about 
$75.  It  was  extinguished,  with  the  help  of  twenty  person?,  in  four  hours  after 
it  started,  by  plowing  firebreak,  by  beating  the  fire  with  wet  sacks  and  by  back- 
firing.   Weather  was  windy. 

L.  M.  Townsend,  of  Ash  Lake,  December  14th: 

May  10,  a  fire,  which  originated  on  vacant  land  in  Sec.  11,  burnt  over  320 

acres  and  destroyed  three  small  stacks  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $10.    It  burnt 

itself  out  in  the  evening. 

Amos  E.  Smith,  of  Diamond  Lake,  October  13th: 

On  the  25th  of  August,  wind  very  high,  a  fire  burnt  over  30  acres  ot 

prairie;  destroying  nothing  but  grass.    It  was  extinguished  with  wet  sacks  six 

hours  after  it  started. 

Joseph  F.  Schwartz,  of  the  town  of  Hansonville,  November  24th: 
On  the  13th  of  August  a  fire,  caused  by  lightning,  destroyed  grain  of  the 

value  of  $260.    The  fire  was  extinguished,  with  the  help  of  ten  persons,  by 

plowing  around  it  and  hauling  water.    I  would  suggest  there  should  be  bells 

on  school  houses  so  as  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  fires. 

John  A.  Stegner,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Hendricks,  November 
26th: 

On  the  21st  of  October  a  fire,  caused  by  burning  stubble,  burnt  over  Sec.  33, 
being  all  wild  land,  also  destroyed  one  stack  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $20.  The 
wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  east.  I  was  one  of  a  threshing  crew  that 
helped  extinguish  the  fire,  which  was  done  in  five  hours  after  it  started.  The 
party  who  set  the  fire  worked  like  a  hero  with  team,  thereby  saving  three  other 
stacks  of  hay.    This  was  the  only  prairie  fire  in  town  doing  damage. 
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LYON  COUNTY. 

C.  H.  Middleton,  of  the  town  of  Lake  Marshall,  November  21st: 
There  was  a  fire  on  Sec.  33,  vacant  land,  probably  caused  by  hunters,  which 

burnt  over  320  acres,  destroying  nothing  but  dry  prairie  grass.  The  prairie 
fires  in  our  town  are  confined  to  small  areas,  as  most  of  the  land  is  under  plow. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

John  Craik,  of  the  town  of  Bloomer,  November  30th: 
The  1st  of  September,  a  prairie  fire,  which  originated  on  Sec.  36,  burned 
over  320  acres  and  destroyed  three  stacks  of  hay,  of  the  value  of  $350.   It  went 
out  itself  seven  hours  after  it  started.    Weather  was  windy. 

Martin  Besancon,  of  the  town  of  Donnelly,  November  27th: 
The  15th  to  20th  October  a  fire,  which  started  on  Sec.  22,  cause  unknown, 
and  burnt  over  11,000  to  12,000  acres,  destroying  nothing  but  dry  grass.  No 
means  were  employed  to  put  it  out.   Everybody  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  it  was  burnt  over. 

J.  M.  Leslie,  of  the  town  of  Comstock,  November  23d: 
A  prairie  fire  occurred  in  September  in  the  southeast  part  of  Town  155,  Range 
46,  and  burnt  over  2,560  acres,  destroying  nothing  but  dry  grass.  It  came  from 
south  of  the  county  line,  ran  northwest  and  was  extinguished  by  rain. 

Peter  A.  Risburg,  of  the  town  of  East  Valley,  October  21st: 
A  fire  October  19  burnt  over  80  acres  of  brush.    I  had  it  extinguished  with 
the  help  of  two  men  in  three  hours  after  it  started. 

H.  O.  Ekerdalen,  of  the  town  of  Holt,  October  8th: 

September  30th  a  fire,  which  came  from  the  town  of  Spruce  Valley,  burnt 

over  800  acres  of  prairie  in  the  northwest  part  of  this  town  (156-43).  Nine 

persons  were  called  to  help  extinguish  it,  which  was  done  in  eleven  hours. 

We  used  wet  sacks  and  brooms  made  of  green  willows.    The  weather  was 

windy  and  towards  midnight  still  and  damp. 

N.  C.  Rood,  of  the  town  of  Nilson  Park,  October  17th: 
On  the  14th  instant  a  fire  burnt  over  300  acres  of  brush  and  prairie  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  town  (158-46)  and  destroyed  one  stack  of  hay  of  the 
value  of  $40.  It  started  away  off  in  Kittson  county,  about  8  to  10  miles  north 
of  the  north  line  of  this  county,  and  came  down  in  full  blaze,  because  the  wind 
was  very  strong  and  everything  dry.  Twelve  persons  assisted  in  extinguishing 
the  fire.  We  had  one  team  and  plow — sacks,  blankets  and  lots  of  water,  and 
every  man  worked  well.  I  stayed  up  all  night  and  looked  after  it  half  of  the 
next  day.  I  feel  sure  that  we  saved  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property. 

D.  L.  Johnson,  of  the  town  of  Spruce  Valley,  November  19th: 
The  middle  of  October,  the  weather  being  hot  and  windy,  a  fire  burnt  over 

1,000  acres  of  swamp  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  (157-43)  and  destroyed  an 
abandoned  house  of  the  value  of  I30.  Small  patches  were  burnt  in  the  town 
by  settlers,  who  burnt  old  grass  and  brush,  but  no  damage  done. 

John  O.  Wang,  of  the  town  of  West  Valley,  November  14th: 
On  the  the  24th  Oct.,  weather  being  dry,  a  fire  burnt  over  seven  acres  of 
meadow.  Damage,  $10.   It  was  extinguished  by  me  five  hours  after  it  started. 
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MURRAY  COUNTY. 

M.  Shaw,  of  the  town  of  Holly,  January  24th: 

There  was  a  fire  September  27  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  which 
t>urnt  over  640  acres  of  prairie  and  destroyed  hay  of  the  value  of  $230.  The 
weather  was  windy.  It  was  extinguished  in  six  hours  after  it  started  by  plow- 
ing, also  whipping  with  sacks. 

M.  Masterson,  of  the  town  of  Iona,  November  28th: 
September  28  a  fire,  caused  by  hunters  on  Sec.  18,  burnt  over  fifty  acres 
and  destroyed  30  tons  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $90.    It  was  put  out  in  two  hours 
after  it  started  by  plowing  and  whipping  it  with  wet  grain  sacks.  Weather 
quite  warm  and  calm. 

NOBLES  COUNTY. 

Louis  M.  Ipson,  of  the  town  of  Elk,  November  24th: 

On  the  2d  of  May  a  fire,  which  originated  on  Sec.  35,  burnt  over  40  acres 

and  destroyed  a  small  stack  of  hay.    It  was  put  out  in  a  few  hours  after  it 

started. 

NORMAN  COUNTY. 

P.  J.  Branken,  of  the  town  of  Waukan,  November  28th. 

A  fire  in  the  east  part  of  this  town  October  26  burnt  over  500  acres  of 
prairie  and  destroyed  ten  tons  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $30.  It  came  from  the 
White  Earth  Indian  reservation.  The  weather  was  very  dry  with  strong  north- 
east wind. 

PIPESTONE  COUNTY. 

John  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Grange,  October  5th: 
August  30  a  fire,  set  on  section  14  by  train  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
burnt  over  12  acres  of  prairie,  5  acres  of  grain  and  8  acres  of  young  trees.  It 
was  put  out  in  two  hours  by  plowing  and  beating  with  brush.  Weather 
windy. 

POPE  COUNTY. 

H.  C.  Carpenter,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Hoff,  December  3d: 
A  fire  October  8th,  which  originated  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Clontarf,  Swift 
county,  from  a  passing  freight  train,  ran  into  this  town  and  destroyed  75  tons 
of  hay  of  the  value  of  $225.    It  was  extinguished  in  7  hours  by  plowing  and 
beating  with  wet  sacks.    Weather  very  dry  and  windy. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

Erik  E.  Skiple,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Badger,  December  14th: 
October  15  a  fire,  which  came  from  the  town  of  Grove  Park  (149-43)  burnt 

over  1,000  acres  of  prairie  and  meadow.    It  was  extinguished  by  plowing  and 

using  wet  sacks.    Weather  dry  and  windy. 

John  P.  Goerger,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Belgium,  November  23d: 
On  the  23d  September  a  fire  originated  on  Sec.  11,  caused  by  hunters. 

Burnt  over  about  2,oco  acres.    Weather  dry.    The  fire  ran  as  far  as  the  N.  P. 

R.  R.  track  and  then  stopped. 
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C.  P.  Swanson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Bray,  December  3d: 
September  27  a  fire  burned  over  about  200  acres  of  prairie  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town;  destroyed  nothing  but  grass.    Was  probably  set  by  hunters  in  the 
town  of  Neemedal  (154-45).    It  was  extinguished  in  8  hours  after  it  started. 

L.  J.  O'Neil,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Chester,  December  2d: 
On  the  24th  September  a  fire  started  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  in 
the  swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  burnt  over  6,000  acres  of  prairie  and  brush 
and  destroyed  a  large  number  of  small  groves  and  76  tons  of  hay.  Damage, 
$200.  Weather  dry  with  strong  southwest  wind  during  the  day.  Thfe  fire  was 
extinguished  by  a  slight  rain  about  midnight. 

C.  Wittensten,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Farley,  November  18th: 
October  20  a  fire,  which  originated  from  burning  straw  on  Sec.  24,  burnt 
over  about  20  acres  of  meadow  and  destroyed  hay  of  the  value  of  $50.    It  was 
extinguished  by  plowing  around  it.    Weather  dry  and  high  wind. 

George  M.  Swift,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Grove  Park  (149-43), 
November  21 : 

In  October,  a  fire  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  burnt  over  about  600  acres 
of  prairie  and  meadow  and  destroyed  a  stack  of  hay.  Damage,  $40.  It  came 
in  from  the  towns  north  of  this  town.  Fires  were  burning  north  of  here  for 
several  days.  Mike  Hulquist  and  myself  were  out  all  night  helping  protect 
neighbors'  property.  No  warning  placards  have  been  sent  here  for  posting 
and  very  little  attention  has  been  given  further  than  each  one  has  plowed  fire 
guards  to  protect  his  property.  Nearly  all  the  fires  we  have  in  this  vicinity 
originate  north  of  us  every  year. 

H.  Galbraith,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Hammond,  November  7th: 
On  the  19th  October  a  fire,  which  originated  on  Sec.  36,  Town  149,  Range 
47,  burned  over  several  thousand  acres  of  prairie  in  this  town  (148,  range  47), 
and  destroyed,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  150  tons  of  hay.  I  suppose  it  was  caused 
by  parties  burning  around  their  hay  stacks  It  burned  for  about  four  days. 
It  was  windy  the  day  it  started  and  it  burnt  as  far  as  the  Sand  Hill  river  on 
that  day.    It  was  burning  the  evening  of  the  24th. 

Charles  Perrault,  chairman  of  town  of  Lake  Pleasant,  December  4th: 
A  fire  that  was  set  by  sparks  from  a  railroad  locomotive  October  25,  on 
Sec.  3,  burnt  over  about  50  acres  of  prairie  and  light  timber;  damage,  $100. 
There  was  a  hot,  dry  wind  from  the  west.  There  were  three  other  fires  the 
past  season,  one  set  by  sparks  from  a  locomotive,  but  they  were  all  extin- 
guished before  any  damage  was  done. 

O.  J.  Tweet,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Norden,  November  23d: 

On  the  25th  October  a  fire  on  Sec.  18  burnt  over  200  acres.  Nothing 

destroyed  but  old  grass.    It  was  extinguished  by  simply  cutting  some  willows 

and  whipping  it  out. 

John  O.  Waslie,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Neemedal  (154-45),  No- 
vember 23d: 

On  the  24th  September  a  fire,  which  was  set  to  heavy  grass  along  Goose 
lake,  for  the  purpose,  as  supposed,  to  make  better  pasture  next  year,  burnt 
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over  4,440  acres,  and  burnt  the  soil  6  to  8  inches  deep.  Estimated  damage, 
$2,220.  It  was  extinguished  in  two  days  by  plowing  and  fighting  it.  Very 
high  wind  from  the  southwest. 

Same,  December  8th: 

A  fire  October  17,  set  by  some  person  unknown,  to  vacant  school  land, 
burnt  over  1,830  acres.  Damage,  $915.  It  was  put  out  in  course  of  40  hours  by 
myself  and  six  other  men,  by  plowing  one  mile  in  a  straight  line  east  and  west 
and  by  fighting  it. 

P.  Fflbin,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Parnell,  November  19th: 
On  the  22d  October  a  fire  originated  on  Sec.  27  (Township  151,  Range  46), 
about  12:30  p.  m.  It  was  seen  immediately  after  a  man  had  driven  through  the 
section  on  a  road.  It  burnt  over  1,000  acres.  The  weather  was  dry  and 
windy,  blowing  from  the  north.  It  was  extinguished  in  20  hours  by  preventing 
it  from  crossing  the  graded  roads;  wet  sacks  also  used.  There  were  two  other 
prairie  fires  about  the  same  time  which  burned  over  about  2,000  acres,  but  did 
no  other  damage. 

Nels  M.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Polk  Centre,  November 
21st: 

About  September  23,  a  fire  set  to  weeds  that  had  been  mowed  and  raked 
into  piles  on  Sec.  25  (Town  152-45)  burnt  over  500  acres  of  meadow  and  de- 
stroyed about  20  tons  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $50.  It  was  extinguished  in  four 
hours  after  it  started,  by  a  crew  of  threshers  with  wet  sacks;  also  spades,  teams 
and  plows.  No  fire  warden  was  present.  Weather  very  warm  and  south  wind. 
A  farmer,  by  name  of  James  Sutor,  plowing  near  by  with  four  horses,  plowed 
through  the  flames  in  several  places  and  saved  farm  buildings  and  grain  stacks 
in  three  different  instances  with  great  danger  for  himsejf  and  teams;  also, 
Charley  Johnson  performed  heroic  work  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 

Joseph  Pigeon,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Poplar  River,  December 
15th: 

September  12,  at  3  p.  m.,  weather  being  windy,  a  fire  which  originated  on 
Sec.  17,  from  cause  unknown,  burnt  over  i,oco  acres  and  destroyed  one 
stack  of  hay.    Damage  $50. 

Ole  Olson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Russia,  November  9th: 
On  the  24th  October  a  fire  burnt  over  about  3,200  acres  on  Sees.  6,  7,  5,  8,  9, 
16  and  15.    No  damage.    Am  unable  to  learn  how  the  fire  originated.  There 
was  also  a  prairie  fire  October  19th,  which  swept  over  all  of  section  31  and 
part  of  32.    No  damage.    The  fire  came  in  from  the  township  west. 

Gust.  Christianson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Skandia  (147-47), 
November  6th : 

About  the  25th  October  a  fire  burnt  over  300  acres  of  swamp  and  meadow 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  No  damage.  Not  known  how  it  originated. 
Nothing  was  done  to  stop  it  and  it  was  put  out  by  snow  the  night  of  the  30th. 

W.  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Tilden,  November  20th: 
On  the  26th  October  a  fire  on  Sec.  17  burnt  over  300  acres  of  principally 
prairie,  and  destroyed  one  house,  which  was  partly  down.    Supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  hunters.    It  went  out  itself  in  18  hours  after  it  started. 
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A.  P.  Moen,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Vineland,  November  19th: 
About  the  27th  of  October  a  fire  in  the  east  part  of  this  town  (148-48)  burnt 
over  10,000  acres  and  destroyed  some  hay.   It  went  out  of  itself.   It  came  from 
the  town  of  Hammond,  lying  due  east.    There  was  fire  in  the  swamps  east  of 
this  town  several  days  before  it  struck  this  town. 

REDWOOD  COUNTY. 

A.  J.  Weldon,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Charles,  November  30th: 
On  the  14th  August  a  fire,  caused  by  burning  mustard  which  had  been 
rolled,  spread  over  80  acres  of  field  and  prairie  and  destroyed  a  few  shocks  of 
wheat  of  the  value  of  $10.  The  weather  was  still  and  hot.  If  the  wind  had 
risen  that  day  the  fire  would  have  swept  the  country  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
as  it  was  very  dry. 

J.  A.  Turnbull,  chairman  of  the  town  of  New  Avon,  November  21st: 
A  fire  on  Sec.  18,  October  15th,  caused,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  by  ac- 
cident, burnt  over  200  acres  of  meadow  and  destroyed  50  tons  of  hay  in  the 
stack.    Damage,  $75.    It  was  extinguished  in  three  hours  after  it  started,  by 
plowing.    Weather  fair  with  northwest  wind. 

August  Sipetzky,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Sundown,  November 
30th: 

On  the  15th  September  a  fire  on  Sec.  8,  caused  by  burning  stubble, 
spread  over  20  acres  of  field  and  destroyed  four  stacks  of  wheat.  Damage, 
$60.    It  was  extinguished  by  plowing  in  two  hours. 

Theodore  Daub,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Vail,  November  24th: 
On  the  5th  October  a  fire  on  Sec.  14,  caused  by  a  threshing  machine, 
burnt  over  five  acres.    No  damage. 

RENVILLE  COUNTY. 

John  O.  Colsrud,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Crooks,  November  30th: 

There  have  been  some  small  fires  in  this  township  this  past  fall,  caused  by 
farmers  trying  to  burn  wheat  stubble  to  kill  the  Hessian  fly;  in  hard  wind  the 
fire  has  gone  a  little  farther  than  was  expected  but  they  have  immediately  con- 
trolled it  by  plowing. 

H.  J.  Jungclaus,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Osceola,  November  27th: 
On  the  14th  September  a  fire,  set  by  some  unknown  person  on  vacant  land 
in  section  17,  burned  over  30  acres  of  prairie  and  destroyed  30  tons  of  hay; 
damage,  $60.  It  was  put  out  in  five  hours  by  beating  it  with  wet  rags.  No 
fire  warden  was  present.  Mrs.  Larson  worked  the  hardest  and  saved  two 
stacks. 

Herman  Schmechel,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Wellington,  Decem- 
ber 4th : 

On  the  3d  September  a  fire  on  Sec.  14,  caused  by  burning  stubble,  spread 
over  40  acres  of  field  and  meadow  and  destroyed  four  wheat  stacks  of  the 
value  of  $90.  It  was  extinguished  by  plowing  around  the  field  and  meadow. 
Weather  dry  and  still. 
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ROSEAU  COUNTY. 

M.  Barto,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Barto  (161-43),  October  21st: 
Through  the  carelessness  of  some  person  unknown,  a  fire  started  Septem- 
ber 23d  on  Sec.  18  and  burnt  over  19,000  acres  and  destroyed  timber,  hay, 
claim  houses  and  farm  machinery;  damage,  $1,000.  A  high  wind  prevailed. 
It  burned  during  five  days  in  this  town  and  extended  into  the  town  of  Soler 
adjoining  on  the  north.    It  was  extinguished  by  burning  itself  out. 

S.  A.  Anderson,  of  the  town  of  Dieter,  October  27th: 
On  the  25th  instant  a  fire,  originating  on  Sec.  9,  from  cause  unknown 
spread  over  700  acres  of  prairie  and  brush  land  and  destroyed  about  30  tons 
of  good  hay.    Damage,  $90.    It  was  encircled  and  put  out  by  hand,  twelve 
persons  assisting. 

Sven  E.  Oie,  of  the  town  of  Dieter,  October  27th: 
On  the  25th  instant,  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  fire,  which  originated  on  sec- 
tion 6,  burnt  over  1,100  acres  of  prairie  and  brush  land  and  destroyed  about 
50  tons  of  good  meadow  hay.    Damage,  $150. 

R.  A.  Flaa,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Malung,  November  27th: 
On  the  14th  October,  at  11  o'clock,  a  fire  originated  from  cause  unknown 
on  land  occupied  by  Mrs.  Oland,  in  Sec.  28,  and  burnt  over  800  acres  of  brush 
land,  destroyed  six  tons  of  hay  and  a  claim  shanty.    Damage,  $40.  Hard 
northwest  wind.    It  was  extinguished  in  10  hours. 

Fred  Andol,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Pohlitz  (163-42),  December 
29th: 

On  the  22d  September  a  fire,  which  originated  over  by  the  sand  ridge  about 
two  weeks  before  it  came  here,  burned  over  2,600  acres  in  the  southwest  part 
of  this  town;  destroyed  four  stacks  of  wild  hay.  Damage,  $80.  It  was  ex- 
tinguished with  willow  brooms  and  by  setting  backfires.  I  staid  with  the  fire 
two  days  and  one  night,  and  without  letting  my  men  go  home  for  meals,  and 
I  did  not  go  away  myself  until  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

[To  a  special  inquiry  Mr.  Andol  replied]: 

The  sand  ridge  begins  in  the  town  south  of  this  town,  runs  southwesterly 
and  ends  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Stephen.  Its  elevation  is 
about  20  feet  and  breadth  from  ten  to  forty  rods.  It  is  covered  with  brush 
and  timber.  The  stage  road  lies  on  this  ridge  and  is  settled  the  most  of  the 
way. 

Thos.  P.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Soler  (162-48),  November 
14th: 

On  the  23d  September  a  fire,  which  came  from  the  town  of  Barto,  ad- 
joining this  on  the  south,  burnt  over  19,000  acres  of  light  timber  and  prairie 
and  destroyed  hay,  houses,  groves  and  machinery.  Damage,  $1,000.  Weather 
dry  and  windy.  The  fire  continued  two  weeks.  The  most  of  the  men  here 
are  compelled  to  go  out  to  work  in  the  fall  and  only  the  women  were  left  to 
protect  their  own  places.  I  learn  from  good  authority  that  the  fire  started  on 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  29,  township  161,  range  43,  and  that  the  man 
who  set  it  has  left  for  Dakota  till  matters  quiet  down. 
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Matt  Barto,  of  the  town  of  Soler,  October  21st: 

On  the  1st  instant  a  fire,  which  originated  in  the  town  of  Barto,  burnt  over 
24,000  acres  of  field,  prairie,  brush  and  light  timber;  destroyed  hay,  claim 
shanties,  houses  and  machinery.  Damage,  $1,500.  The  fire  could  not  be 
extinguished;  settlers  protected  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Weather 
windy  first  day,  second  day  calm. 

Hans  Tellefson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Spruce,  November  28th: 
The  14th  October  a  fire  on  Sec.  31  burnt  over  60  acres  of  brush  and 
meadow  and  destroyed  3  tons  of  hay.    Damage,  $6.    It  was  put  out  by  back- 
firing.   Weather  windy  and  from  the  west. 

L.  P.  Lofsted,  of  the  town  of  Spruce,  Nov.  27th: 

October  24th  a  fire,  which  originated  on  Sec.  7,  burnt  over  300  acres  of 
swamp  and  brush;  destroyed  30  tons  of  hay  of  the  value  of  $60.  It  was 
put  out  by  backfiring.    Weather  windy. 

N.  E.  Nelson,  of  the  town  of  Spruce,  November  30th: 
On  the  25th  October  a  fire  in  the  northeast  part  of  this  town  (162-39) 
burnt  over  3,500  acres  of  swamp  and  prairie.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  set 
by  two  men  from  another  town  hunting  chickens  and  looking  for  cedar.  Was 
extinguished  by  backfiring  and  using  wet  sacks. 

Charles  Hedlund,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Stafford,  October  15th: 
A  fire  the  3d  October,  which  originated  on  Sec.  15,  being  vacant  land, 

destroyed  19  tons  of  hay.    Damage,  $28.50.    It  was  extinguished  by  plowing 

and  using  wet  sacks.    Weather  warm  and  windy. 

STEVENS  COUNTY. 

A.  A.  Peck,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Hodges,  October  12th: 
On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  3  a  fire  on  Sec.  19,  caused  by  a  railroad  loco- 
motive, burnt  over  three  acres  and  destroyed  wheat  in  shock  of  the  value  of 
$15.    It  was  extinguished  in  two  hours  by  plowing  around  it.    Weather  very 
dry. 

On  the  23d  September  a  fire  on  Sec.  28,  caused  by  a  locomotive,  burnt 
over  60  acres  of  wild  prairie.  It  burnt  to  breaking  and  went  out  itself. 
Weather  dry. 

George  Griffith,  of  the  town  of  Pepperton,  October  9th: 
A  fire  on  the  8th  instant  on  Sec.  15,  caused  by  a  threshing  engine,  burnt 
over  about  320  acres  of  prairie.  It  was  put  out  in  ten  hours  after  it  started,  by 
six  persons,  who  were  called  to  help,  with  wet  sacks.    Weather  dry  and 
windy. 

Same,  October  18th: 

On  the  16th  instant  a  fire  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  of  Morris, 
caused  by  a  hired  man  setting  fire  to  stubble,  burnt  over  340  acres  of  field 
and  prairie  and  destroyed  about  100  tons  of  hay.  Damage,  $250.  It  was  ex- 
tinguished in  eight  hours  after  it  started  by  work  of  ten  persons  hauling  water 
with  team  and  using  wet  sacks.    Weather  dry  and  a  very  high  wind. 
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SWIFT  COUNTY. 

ber^gth-  Grendah1'  chairman  of  the  town  of  Camp  Lake,  Novem- 

ove?LtU4tf  0C-0ber  !S  fir6'  CaUSed  by  burnin^  Stubble  on  Sec-  ».  burnt 

out     threffc    Prtlne  S°me  ha*    Dama2e>  ^  was  put 

out  in  three  hours  by  seven  persons  with  the  use  of  wet  rags. 

Martin  McAndrew,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Tara,  November  28th' 
>        On  the  1st  day  of  October  a  fire  on  Sec.  n  burnt  over  300  acres  of  field 

^^^  ^^°7^^Mmwd  the  fidd'  jumped  the 
ZZL  P  u  u  meadow'  Every  efifort  was  made  to  extinguish  it  bv 
neighbors,  which  was  done  in  12  hours  after  it  started.  extin^uisn  «  *Y 

Olof  Olsen,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Torning,  November  28th- 

TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 

E.  J.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Taylor,  November  2isf 
straw  bur.,^  SePtember  a  fire  <»  Sec.  i7,  caused  by  burning  stubble  and 

s^a^jr extinguished  in  threeh°4  byp,°^ 

WILKIN  COUNTY. 

John  A.  Falla,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Akron,  March  i9th  1897- 

couid  not  and  as  no  dam  J^dri  did  no  £  an™!8 to' 

it,  but  as  I  am  elected  chairman  again  I  will  try  and  do  what  I  can"his  year 

Philip  Heider,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Andrea,  December  roth- 
wes^Vart  o6fthth?rmberM  ^  ""^         *.4°°  acres  in  the  south- 

^*"£^^J?£^&  carelessness  of 

berH25?hh:  °f  ^  t0Wn  °f  Bra"d™P'  N°-m- 

leftth!11fire  °k  SeC-J2'  CaUS6d  by  burni"S  a  straw  Pile  "fter  the  machinehad 
whllt    l   g' ,    ™fed  °Ver  20  aCres  of  stubble  and  ^stroyed  ni^e  stacks  of 

by^Stew' te5°'  6XtingUiShed  ta  tW° 

Knudt  O.  Hills,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Mansion,  December  7th- 
In  the  last  part  of  October  a  fire,  which  originated  on  Sec.  36  (school  land  1 
burnt  over  about  three  sections,  but  did  no  damage.    It  was  nut  ouHn  T  1  ■ 
e.ght  hours  after  it  started  by  backfiring.    Weather  windy  anfdry 
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Stanislaus  Bulik,  of  the  town  of  Mitchell,  October  13th: 
A  big  prairie  fire  came  up  from  the  south  on  the  7th  of  this  month  and 
would  have  done  a  great  damage  to  our  town  but  I  ordered  out  a  threshing 
crew  and  we  stopped  it  without  its  doing  much  damage.    Where  the  fire 
started  I  cannot  tell. 

Same,  December  18th: 

The  fire  of  October  7th  burnt  over  1,500  acres  of  prairie  and  meadow.  It 
did  no  damage  that  I  know  of  in  this  town.  It  was  extinguished  in  14 
hours  after  it  came  into  this  town  by  plowing,  also  by  pounding  it  with  wet 
bags.  The  weather  was  dry  and  windy.  It  is  said  that  the  fire  was  started 
by  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  near  Breckenridge,  and  it  came  in  a  northwest  direction 
till  it  struck  this  town. 

YELLOW  MEDICINE  COUNTY. 

Chresten  Olson,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Florida,  September  15th: 
On  the  29th  August  a  fire,  set  by  railway  freight  train  on  Sec.  23,  burnt 

over  600  acres,  70  acres  being  field  and  two  acres  timber  and  apple  trees; 

destroyed  four  stacks  of  wheat  and  two  stacks  of  hay.    Damage,  $285. 

Fourteen  persons  were  called  to  help  extinguish  it,  which  was  done  in  five 

hours  after  it  started  by  teams  plowing  in  the  field  and  using  shovels  and  wet 

rags.    Weather  warm  and  windy. 

Same,  November  24th: 

The  railroad  company  have  admitted  having  caused  the  fire  as  reported 
August  29,  and  settled  for  the  damage. 

Gust.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  town  of  Hazel  Run,  October  29th: 
A  fire  on  the  3d  instant,  caused  by  men  trying  to  burn  around  their  hay 
stacks  on  Sec.  11,  burnt  over  250  acres  of  prairie.    It  did  no  damage,  as  we 
fought  it  out  with  wet  sacks  before  it  destroyed  any  property,    The  weather 
was  dry  and  a  hard  wind  blew  from  the  south. 

Same,  October  19th: 

There  was  no  fire  warden  assisted  in  putting  out  the  fire  except  myself. 
When  I  learned  that  the  prairie  was  on  fire  I  took  my  team  and  went  to  the 
houses  of  those  neighbors  that  I  knew  had  property  unprotected  and  informed 
them  that  the  prairie  was  on  fire,  and  then  I  started  for  the  fire  myself.  When 
I  got  there  there  were  some  parties  there  already  engaged  in  fighting  the  fire 
and  the  rest  soon  followed,  and  we  got  it  out  just  about  dark. 
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Annual  Reports  of  Fire  Wardens. 

The  Forest  Preservation  Act  of  April  18,  1895,  requires 
the  Chief  Fire  Warden  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the  for- 
ests in  the  state,  together  with  the  amounts  and  varieties  of 
the  wood  and  timber  growing  therein,  the  damages  done  to 
them  from  time  to  time  by  forest  fires,  and  the  causes  of 
such  fires,  the  method  used,  if  any,  to  promote  regrowth  01 
timber,  and  other  important  facts  relating  to  forest  inter- 
ests; the  information  so  gathered  to  be  included  in  his  an- 
nual report. 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  information  on  these  points  a 
blank  containing  questions  was  mailed  to  chairmen  of  town 
boards  and  to  fire  wardens  in  unorganized  territory.  The 
manner  in  which  fire  wardens  answer  or  neglect  to  answer 
questions  submitted  to  them  affords  some  test  of  their  will- 
ing disposition  and  intelligence.  It  makes  this  office  better 
acquainted  with  them  and  better  able  to  judge  of  their  reli- 
ability and  efficiency. 

A  copy  of  the  questions  is  herewith  submitted  and  fol- 
lowing that  extracts  will  be  quoted  from  some  of  the 
answers  of  fire  wardens. 


STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Fire  Warden's  Annual  Report. 

[The  Forest  Preservation  Act  of  April  18,  1895,  requires  the  Chief 
Fire  Warden  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the  forests  in  the  state,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  and  varieties  of  the  wood  and  timber  growing 
therein,  the  damages  done  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  forest  fires, 
and  the  causes  of  such  fires,  the  methods  used,  if  any,  to  promote 
regrowth  of  timber,  and  other  important  facts  relating  to  forest  inter- 
ests; the  information  so  gathered  to  be  included  in  his  annual  report. 
It  is  partly  to  procure  information  for  such  report  that  fire  wardens  are 
requested  to  fill  and  promptly  return  this  blank.] 

Answers  to  be  mailed  to  C.  C.  Andrews,  Chief  Fire  Warden,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

1.    The  undersigned  is  fire  warden  in  town  No  ,  range  y 

in  the  county  of  and  his  post  office  is  


CHIEF  FIRE  WARDEN. 
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[State  below  the  other  congressional  townships,  if  any,  in  your 
organized  township  or  the  townships  which  you  have  charge  of,  in  case 
your  territory  is  unorganized.] 

Township  No   Range  No  

Township  No   Range  No  

Township  No   Range  No  

Township  No   Range  No  

Township  No   Range  No  .  

Township  No   Range  No  

Question  i.  If  any  forest  fire  occurred  in  your  town  or  district  in 
1896  that  has  not  been  reported  to  the  Chief  Fire  Warden,  state  when 
and  where  it  occurred,  number  acres  burned  over,  damage  done,  its 
cause  and  how  extinguished.  If  no  fire  occurred  in  your  town,  state 
what,  if  any,  extra  precautions  were  taken  by  you. 

Answer  

Question  2.  What,  if  anything,  has  occurred  in  the  administration 
and  execution  of  the  law,  worthy  of  comment  or  criticism  ? 

Answer  

Question  3.  What,  if  any,  recommendation  would  you  make  in 
addition  to  what  is  in  the  Forest  Preservation  Act  of  April  16,  1895, 
for  better  preventing  and  extinguishing  forest  fires  ? 

Answer  

Question  4.  What  are  the  principal  dangers  or  causes  of  forest 
fires  and  how  can  they  best  be  lessened  ? 

Answer  

Question  5.  Do  you  notice  any  increase  of  popular  interest  and 
sentiment  for  forest  preservation  and  care  in  preventing  fires?  If  so, 
how  has  it  been  manifested,  and  what,  if  anything,  have  you  done  to 
promote  this  interest? 

Answer  

Question  6.  If  there  are  persons  who  are  opposed  to  the  Forest 
Preservation  Act,  what,  if  any,  reasons  do  they  give  ? 

Answer...  

Question  7.  In  case  of  a  serious  forest  fire  in  your  township,  about 
how  mmy  able-bodied  male  persons  over  18  years  of  age  could  be 
depended  upon  to  help  extinguish  it,  as  provided  by  Section  6  of  the 
Forest  Preservation  Act  ? 

Answer  

Question  8.  What  is  the  prevailing  kind  of  timber  in  your  town 
and  is  it  dense  or  open  ?  (If  you  have  charge  of  more  than  one  town- 
ship state  as  to  each  town.)  About  how  much  of  the  surface  is  cov- 
ered by  windfalls?  How  much  consists  of  swamp?  If  there  is  a  heavy 
growth  of  white  pine,  in  what  part  of  the  town  is  it  situated? 

Answer    
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Question  9.  About  how  much  land  is  there  (in  acres)  in  your 
township  (or  townships)  that  is  only  fit  for  bearing  pine?  In  what 
part  of  the  township  is  it  situated,  and  is  it  hilly  or  level? 

[By  land  only  fit  for  pine  is  meant  land  which  on  account  of  poor 
soil  or  very  broken  or  rocky  surface  would  be  unfit  for  field  crops  or 
permanent  pasture.] 

Answer  

Question  10.  To  what  extent  is  there  a  natural  growth  of  young 
white  pines  in  your  township  and  what  is  the  prospect  for  the  regrowth 
of  such  pines  if  fires  are  kept  out  ? 

Answer  

Question  n.  What,  for  a  rough  estimate,  do  you  consider  the 
amount  of  damage  which,  previous  to  the  year  1895,  has  been  done  in 
your  township  (if  more  than  one  township,  state  as  to  each  township) 
by  forest  fires,  and  give  some  of  the  facts  which  support  your  con- 
clusion ? 

Answer  

Question  1 2.  Suppose  a  farmer  has  ten  acres  of  white  pine,  whether 
in  one  or  several  patches,  standing  sufficiently  thick,  on  soil  that  is 
unfit  for  agriculture  or  for  permanent  pasture, — in  what  amount  would 
such  body  of  pine,  when  ten  years  old,  increase  the  value  of  his  farm? 
And  please  explain  the  way  you  arrive  at  your  conclusion. 

[Note.— The  yield  tables  of  Saxony,  Germany,  show  that  an  acre  in  fourth-rate  locality,  fully 
stocked  with  Scotch  Pine,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  contains  2,600  feet,  board  measure  (though  01 
course  not  merchantable  timber);  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  6,300  feet;  at  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
11  100  feet;  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  16,100  feet;  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  21,400  feet.  We  thus  see 
that  ten  acres  of  such  pine  on  fourth-rate  soil  would  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  contain  214,000  feet. 
In  locality  of  first  quality,  a  ten  acre  tract  of  such  pine  at  fifty  years  of  age  contains  580,000  feet.] 

Answer  

Question  13.  The  State  of  Minnesota,  as  you  are  probably  aware, 
has  for  many  years  paid  bounties  for  planting  and  maintaining  trees 
on  the  prairies.  Suppose  that  the  state  were  to  donate  white  pine 
seedlings,  about  one  foot  in  height,  to  people  who  would  suitably  plant 
them, — please  give  the  address  of  a  few  citizens  in  your  town,  if  there 
are  any,  who  you  think  would  probably  accept  and  carefully  plant  and 
maintain  them. 

Answer    

Question  14.  About  how  many  acres  have  been  cleared  of  forest 
in  your  town?  And  what  effect,  so  far  as  you  have  observed,  has  such 
clearing  had  upon  the  supply  of  water  in  lakes  and  streams? 

Answer  

Question  15.  How  many  lumber  camps  are  there  in  your  town 
this  season  ?  About  how  many  feet  of  pine  or  other  logs  do  you  esti- 
mate are  being  cut  in  your  town  (or  towns,  and  in  which)  the  season  of 
1 896-1 897? 

Answer  
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Question  16.  Will  you  undertake  to  observe  and  note  the  years 
in  which  the  white  pine  bears  seed  bountifully?  Any  suggestions  you 
can  offer  for  gathering  seed  of  the  white  pine  (without  public  expense) 
will  be  of  interest. 

Answer  

Question  17.  To  what  extent  are  new  settlers  coming  into  your 
town  to  locate  permanently  ?  What  are  some  of  the  inducements  for 
settlers?  What  proportion  of  your  town  (or  towns)  will  probably 
become  occupied  by  settlers  and  brought  under  cultivation  ? 

Answer.   

Question  18.  How  many  miles  of  passable  natural  or  artificial 
wagon  road  are  there  in  your  town,  and  where  situated,  and  about  how 
much  is  expended  annually  for  its  maintenance? 

Answer  

Question  19  What  is  the  amount  of  your  account  presented,  or 
to  be  presented,  for  your  services  as  fire  warden  in  1896? 

Answer    

Question  20.  Please  state  any  other  fact  that  you  think  may  help 
the  cause  of  forest  preservation. 

Answer  

P.  O  

Date   Signature  

Name  of  Organized  Township  ,  


Extracts  from  Answers  of  Fire  Wardens. 

Question  3.  What,  if  any,  recommendation  would  you 
make  in  addition  to  what  is  in  the  Forest  Preservation  Act 
of  April  18,  1895,  for  better  preventing  and  extinguishing 
forest  fires? 

AITKIN  COUNTY. 

James  McAskill,  of  Hazelton: 
To  have  the  fire  wardens  paid. 

BECKER  COUNTY. 

Knud  Benson,  of  Lake  Eunice: 
The  law  is  good  as  it  is  if  enforced. 

W.  H.  Colgrove,  of  Osage: 

A  great  many  of  the  fires  could  be  prevented  if  the  Indians  were  kept  on 
their  reservation,  for  everywhere  they  camp  they  are  almost  sure  to  eave 
some  fire. 

Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 41 
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BELTRAMI  COUNTY. 

Robert  Dunn,  of  Town  145,  Range  35: 

To  allow  no  clearing  fires  to  be  set  after  June  1  of  each  year. 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

John  Wilson,  of  St.  George: 
Nothing,  only  enforce  it. 

CARLTON  COUNTY. 
John  Atkinson,  of  Atkinson: 

To  make  lumbermen  burn  their  tree  tops  and  rubbish  after  logging  early 
in  the  spring  before  there  is  danger  of  fire  spreading. 

CROW  WING  COUNTY. 
C.  H.  Adams,  of  Deerwood: 

To  see  that  the  present  law  is  enforced  and  posters  are  kept  posted  up.  I 
have  noticed  in  some  of  my  travels  posters  have  been  torn  down  by  mis- 
chievous boys. 

HUBBARD  COUNTY. 
Daniel  Buchacker,  of  Town  140,  Range  33: 

The  compelling  of  all  companies  which  cut  logs  during  the  winter  to  burn 
the  tops  by  the  first  day  of  May  following. 

Frank  Kruft,  of  Towns  141  and  142,  Range  33: 

To  have  all  combustible  matter  burnt  up  early  in  the  spring  by  the  parties 
who  have  been  logging  or  cutting  cord  wood  during  the  winter. 

John  F.  Wilcox,  of  Town  144,  Range  34: 

I  think  if  the  state  would  employ  fire  wardens  and  pay  them  direct  they 
would  take  more  interest  in  the  work.  As  it  is  now  the  county  commissioners 
set  the  price  of  our  work. 

ITASCA  COUNTY. 
A.  A.  Chase,  of  Deer  River: 

The  shooting  or  hanging  of  a  few  vagrants  that  mainly  cause  the  fires. 
C.  D.  Lewis,  of  Iron  Range: 

That  lumbermen  be  compelled  to  barn  their  brush  in  the  spring  before 
fire  will  run  in  the  standing  timber. 

KANABEC  COUNTY. 
John  Keenan,  of  Comfort: 

I  think  a  few  roads  if  once  opened  and  kept  in  repair  would  check  the  fires. 
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Principal  Causes  of  Forest  Fires. 

Question  4.  What  are  the  principal  dangers  or  causes 
of  forest  fires  and  how  can  they  be  lessened? 

AITKIN  COUNTY. 
E.  O.  Brown,  of  Kimberly: 

Railroad  engines,  Indians,  hunters  and  cruisers.  Railroad  companies 
should  be  compelled  to  keep  their  right  of  way  clear  from  combustible 
material. 

0.  G.  Peterson,  of  Nordland: 
Camp  fires  left  by  Indians  and  hunters. 

Lars  L.  Anderson,  of  Town  46,  Range  24: 
Hunters. 

1.  O.  Winters,  of  Malmo: 

Campers  and  men  burning  their  clearings. 

BECKER  COUNTY. 

Charles  S.  Palmer,  of  Evergreen: 

Careless  hunters  and  farmers  burning  their  brush. 

George  Dorman,  of  Holmesville: 
Burning  brush  and  camp  fires. 

Emanuel  Berg,  of  Lake  Park: 

Long  continued  drought  and  carelessness  in  setting  fires. 
Hans  Deierhoi,  of  Rich  wood: 

Principal  cause  of  fires  is  the  burning  of  brush  in  dry  weather. 
Mischel  Warter,  of  Silver  Leaf: 

They  can  be  lessened  by  teaching  the  principles  of  forestry  in  the  public 
schools. 

B.  F.  Briggs,  of  Spruce  Grove: 

Burning  swamps  for  meadow  lands.  Can  only  be  lessened  by  constantly 
cautioning  people  to  be  careful. 

BELTRAMI  COUNTY. 
Albert  B.  Joh  nson,  of  Copley: 

Clearing  land  is  the  principal  cause.    April  is  the  best  time  to  burn  brush. 
J.  P.  Nygaard,  of  Popple: 

Principal  causes  are  hunters  and  Indians  camping  in  the  woods. 

Henry  Peck,  of  Town  147,  Range  36: 
Principal  causes  are  camp  fires  and  hunters. 

Charles  E.  Scott,  of  Towns  143  and  144,  Range  36: 
Lumbermen  leaving  the  brush  on  the  ground  after  taking  off  the  timber. 
By  having  the  brush  piled  and  burnt  in  the  spring. 
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BENTON  COUNTY. 

M.  J.  Lynch,  of  Glendorado: 

The  principal  dangers  are  from  hunters  and  tramps. 

James  McCulloch,  of  Graham: 

In  my  opinion  the  principal  dangers  are  from  hunters. 

W.  J.  S.  Stuart,  of  Granite  Ledge: 
From  railroads  and  outside  hunters. 

CARLTON  COUNTY. 
Peter  Jackson,  of  Knife  Falls: 

The  principal  danger  of  fire  in  this  town  is  from  clearing  land,  and  I  think 
the  best  way  to  lessen  it  would  be  to  have  a  man  do  nothing  else  in  the  dry 
time  but  watch  those  places. 

H.  M.  Waldref,  of  Mahtowa  : 

The  principal  cause  is  from  willfully  setting  fires  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
prosecute  some  of  the  violators  of  the  law. 

William  Sheils,  of  Twin  Lakes: 
Dry  weather. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

Emil  Eliason,  of  Hoveland: 

From  explorers.    By  posting  placards. 

Olof  Berglund,  of  Town  61,  Range  i  W. : 
From  burning  or  clearing  in  dry  weather. 

Chester  S.  Durfee,  of  Towns  61  and  62,  Range  2  E. : 
From  tourists,  fishing  parties,  explorers,  hunters,  woodsmen,  surveyors 
and  many  inexperienced  homesteaders. 

John  C.  Kelly,  of  Towns  61  and  62,  Range  5  W. : 
Shotguns  and  mineral  prospectors. 

C.  A.  A.  Nelson,  of  Lutsen: 

Cruisers  looking  for  lands  starting  fires  for  their  tea  and  failing  to  extin- 
guish them. 

George  Wartner,  of  Gunflint  Lake: 

Camp  fires  left  unextinguished  by  prospectors,  etc. 

CROW  WING  COUNTY. 
Frank  Mills,  of  Maple  Grove: 

Hunters  and  men  going  a  good  ways  from  home  to  make  hay. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

V.  H.  Benn,  of  Holmes  City: 

Farmers  putting  out  fire  and  not  watching  it. 
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Wm.  Knapton,  of  La  Grand: 

Principal  cause  is  railroads,  and  next  hunters. 

Anton  Kondela,  of  Lake  Mary: 

By  the  farmers  in  the  woods  clearing  and  burning  the  brush  off. 

HOUSTON  COUNTY. 
Thomas  Corcoran,  of  Brownsville: 

Nonresident  hunters  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the  forest  fires  in  this  locality. 
By  the  time  the  hills  are  on  fire  the  hunters  are  gone. 

HUBBARD  COUNTY. 
M.  L.  Moore,  of  Akley: 

Settlers  clearing  up  land,  hunters  and  campers.  Post  notices  and  keep  it 
on  their  minds. 

R.  S.  Wagner,  of  Badoura: 

Hunters  leaving  camp  fires.  The  best  thing  is  to  make  an  example  of 
some  of  them. 

Chris.  Anderson,  of  Henrietta: 
Nonresident  hunters  and  fishers. 

DeWitt  Clason,  of  Towns  142  and  143,  Range  35: 
Old  slashings  are  principal  places  where  the  Indians  burn  off  the  grass  and 
down  timber  for  early  feed,  or  rather  late  feed,  for  deer. 

ISANTI  COUNTY. 
Eric  Tornberg,  of  Maple  Ridge: 

The  principal  danger  in  my  opinion  is  by  setting  fire  to  brush  heaps  and 
other  rubbish  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  not  thinking  about  the  terrible 
result  that  may  accrue  in  a  few  days  of  dry  and  hot  wind. 

J.  H.  Chapman,  of  Spencer  Brook: 

Carelessness  of  duck  and  chicken  hunters  and  of  some  farmers  in  clearing 
land.    Can  best  be  lessened  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  present  law. 

Peter  Soderstrom,  of  Stanford: 

The  most  danger  is  by  hunters  coming  up  from  the  cities  in  the  fall.  They 
have  done  the  most  damage  by  fire  in  this  town. 

ITASCA  COUNTY. 
A.  A.  Chase,  of  Deer  River: 

The  accumulation  of  dead  and  down  timber  and  the  class  mentioned  in 
my  answer  to  question  No.  3)  and  the  dangers  can  only  be  lessened  by  the 
removal  of  one  of  them. 

Joseph  H.  Gardner,  of  Town  63,  Range  23: 

Camp  fires  in  dry  weather  and  burning  old  choppings  to  destroy  timber 
stealing. 
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E.  R.  Lewis,  of  Ray: 

Fires  are  generally  started  by  Indians;  sometimes  by  cruisers  and  pros- 
pectors camping  out. 

G.  C.  Hooker,  of  Swan  River: 

The  principal  cause  of  fires  in  this  locality  is  trespassers  setting  their  old 
choppings  on  fire  to  hide  their  works. 

W.  A.  Dafter,  of  Town  70,  Range  25: 

In  this  locality  the  chief  dangers  of  forest  fires  are  from  carelessness  of 
prospectors  and  cruisers  passing  through  the  country  and  from  fires  started 
by  settlers  in  clearing  land.    Enforce  the  law  fully. 

C.  D.  Lewis,  of  Iron  Range: 

The  danger  is  from  hunters  and  cruisers  camping  out. 

KANABEC  COUNTY. 

C.  P.  Larsen,  of  Arthur: 

Most  of  the  fires  are  set  by  railroad  engines. 

W.  F.  Hillman,  of  Hillman: 

Carelessness  by  settlers  and  logging  railroads. 

George  Hinchey,  of  Kanabec: 

The  principal  danger  is  caused  by  railroad  locomotives  and  section  men 
burning  right  of  way. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

R.  H.  Slater,  of  Beaver  Bay: 
From  Indians  and  explorers. 

A.  H.  Wegner,  of  Towns  62,  63  and  64,  Range  8: 
From  homesteaders  and  travelers. 

MILLE  LACS  COUNTY. 

G.  B.  Reeves,  of  Greenbush: 
Sparks  from  locomotives. 

MORRISON  COUNTY. 

W.  Wolke,  of  Buh: 

Threshing  engines  and  hunters  are  far  too  careless. 
A.  Lund,  of  Cushing: 

Fire  getting  away  from  parties  burning  meadows  too  late. 
Watkin  Davis,  of  Elm  Dale: 

Setting  fires  to  old  stumps  and  brush  piles  and  letting  it  go. 
John  Brown,  of  Parker: 

Most  all  the  fires  originate  from  burning  marsh  in  the  spring  in  order  tc 
obtain  more  grass  for  hay. 

Charles  L.  Nelson,  of  Scandia  Valley: 
Blueberry  pickers  and  emigrants. 
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OTTER  TAIL  COUNTY. 

F.  C.  Cole,  chairman  of  town  of  Homestead: 
From  people  who  willfully  set  fire  just  to  see  it  run. 

PINE  COUNTY. 

J.  F.  Wilkin,  chairman  of  town  of  Finlayson: 
Railroad  engines. 

Geo.  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  town  of  Rock  Creek: 
The  causes  of  fire  here  are  where  men  are  clearing  up  land  and  burning 
brush.    The  fire  sometimes  gets  away  from  them. 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 
Martin  Lepak,  chairman  of  town  of  Gnesen: 

Hunting  parties  and  land  lookers.    By  prosecution  as  required  by  law. 
J.  F.  Hobbes,  of  unorganized  territory: 

Causes  aside  from  locomotives  are  from  unextinguished  camp  fires  of  in- 
different and  lawless  men  passing  through  the  woods.  These  fires  may  be 
materially  lessened  by  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  culprits  and  a  forest 
patrol. 


Increase  of  Popular  Interest. 

Question  5.  Do  you  notice  any  increase  of  popular  in- 
terest and  sentiment  for  forest  preservation  and  care  in 
preventing  fires?  If  so,  how  has  it  been  manifested,  and 
what,  if  anything,  have  you  done  to  promote  this  interest? 

AITKIN  COUNTY. 
A.  H.  Engberg,  of  Farm  Island: 

Yes,  everyone  seems  to  be  more  careful  about  fire.  Our  warning  cards  do 
good  work. 

E.  O.  Brown,  of  Kimberly: 

People  in  general  are  more  careful  in  handling  fire. 

J.  A.  Sandborg,  of  Malmo: 

Interest  decreasing,  as  the  county  commissioners  disallowed  bills  for  ser- 
vices in  extinguishing  fires. 

O.  G.  Peterson,  of  Nordland: 

I  do.  People  who  reside  here  are  more  careful  about  setting  fire  on 
meadows. 
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BECKER  COUNTY. 
Knud  O.  Benson,  of  Lake  Eunice: 

I  think  I  do.    People  are  very  careful  how  they  burn  brush  and  rubbish. 

BELTRAMI  COUNTY. 

Robert  Dunn,  of  Town  145,  Range  35: 
Yes,  amongst  hunters  and  campers. 

J.  P.  Nygaard,  of  Popple: 

Yes,  we  all  expect  a  railroad  through  here  and  then  wood  and  timber  will 
be  worth  something. 

Henry  Peck,  of  Town  147,  Range  36: 
I  notice  a  big  increase  of  popular  interest. 

Charles  E.  Scott,  of  Towns  143  and  144,  Range  36: 
Yes,  considerable;  the  settlers  have  been  more  careful  about  setting  fires. 
I  have  talked  with  quite  a  number  of  them  and  tried  to  make  them  understand 
that  the  timber  is  a  benefit  to  the  settlers  as  well  as  to  the  lumber  companies. 

Charles  R.  Wetsel,  of  Towns  147  and  148,  Ranges  32  and  33,  (in 
answer  to  question  6): 

There  are  a  few  who  oppose  the  .  Act  on  account  of  their  ignorance  or  a 
natural  inclination  to  be  bull-headed. 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

W.  J.  S.  Stuart,  of  Granite  Lodge: 

I  have  among  settlers,  but  not  with  the  railroad  company. 

John  Wilson,  of  St.  George: 

Yes,  not  so  much  burning  pf  brush  in  the  fall  when  it  is  dry. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

John  C.  Kelly,  of  Towns  61  and  62,  Range  5,  West: 

In  the  last  two  seasons  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number 

and  destructiveness  of  fires  in  this  county,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  general 

knowledge  of  the  law  of  1895. 

Claus  C.  Monker,  of  Grand  Marais: 
I  do.    People  are  more  careful. 

H.  J.  Redmyer,  of  Towns  58  and  59,  Ranges  4  and  5: 

It  seems  that  people  who  explore  for  minerals  are  more  careful. 

CROW  WING  COUNTY. 

Frank  Mills,  of  Maple  Grove: 
I  do  not. 
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DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 
Parnell  Atkinson,  of  Carlos: 

I  have  cautioned  parties  and  instructed  them  to  be  very  careful  when 
clearing  not  to  let  the  fire  get  away  from  them. 

Wm.  Knapton,  of  La  Grand: 

More  respect  is  paid  to  the  placards  this  year  than  last. 

HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

Thomas  Corcoran,  of  Brownsville: 

Yes,  some  of  the  taxpayers  are  very  thankful  for  the  Act. 

HUBBARD  COUNTY. 
M.  L.  Moore,  of  Akley: 

People  seem  to  respect  the  law  and  are  more  careful  than  they  were  before. 

R.  S.  Wagner,  of  Badoura: 
There  is  an  interest  in  this  town. 

H.  J.  Campbell,  of  Todd: 

There  seems  to  be  more  interest.  Have  urged  the  necessity  of  great  care 
with  fire. 

C.  C.  Arnold,  of  Town  139,  Range  33: 

Yes,  people  begin  to  see  that  if  fires  are  not  kept  out  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  will  have  to  buy  coal  for  fuel. 

ITASCA  COUNTY. 
A.  A.  Chase,  of  Deer  River: 

No  to  the  first  part  of  the  question;  to  the  last  of  same  I  have  posted  the 
notices  furnished  by  the  Chief  Fire  Warden.  The  interest  manifested  has 
been  the  tearing  down  and  carrying  away  or  destroying  some  of  these  same 
notices.  I  think  it  will  be  useless  to  undertake  to  create  a  sentiment  for  forest 
preservation  in  localities  where  the  people  have  forest  that  they  wish  de- 
stroyed. 

S.  C.  Hooker,  of  Swan  River: 

All  settlers  take  an  interest  in  preventing  forest  fires. 

KANABEC  COUNTY. 
W.  F.  Hillman,  of  Hillman: 
Yes. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 
R.  H.  Slater,  of  Beaver  Bay: 

Yes,  by  care  in  clearing  land;  by  explaining  the  benefits  of  such  a  course. 

TODD  COUNTY. 
W.  A.  Walker,  chairman  of  town  of  Moran: 

Most  settlers  take  an  interest  in  preventing  fires,  but  not  enough  to  speak 
of  until  fire  is  near  them. 
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Extent  of  Young  White  Pine. 

Question  10.  To  what  extent  is  there  a  natural  growth 
of  young  white  pines  in  your  township  and  what  is  the 
prospect  for  the  growth  of  such  pines  if  fires  are  kept 
out? 

AITKIN  COUNTY. 

0.  G.  Peterson,  of  Nordland: 

A  very  small  portion.    The  prospect  is  good  for  a  regrowth. 

1.  O.  Winters,  of  Town  44,  Range  25: 

There  is  some  young  white  pine  in  Township  44,  Ranges  23,  24  and  25. 

BECKER  COUNTY. 

Charles  S.  Palmer,  of  Evergreen: 
One  thousand  acres. 

Andrew  Bjorkkel,  of  Green  Valley: 
Thousands  at  least. 

George  Dorman,  of  Holmesville: 
Good. 

B.  F.  Briggs,  of  Spruce  Grove: 
Very  little. 

BELTRAMI  COUNTY. 

Robert  Dunn,  of  Town  145,  Range  35: 
To  large  extent,  and  the  prospects  are  good. 

Charles  Durand,  of  Red  Lake: 

I  have  not  seen  any  young  growth  of  white  pine  that  is  worth  mentioning. 
Albert  B.  Johnson,  of  Copley: 

Young  white  pine  is  spread  all  over;  prospect  is  good  for  regrowth  if  fires 
could  be  kept  out. 

Robert  Kittleson,  of  Towns  148  and  149,  Range  30: 
All  timber  in  these  townships  is  young  and  grows  very  fast. 

J.  P.  Nygaard,  of  Popple: 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  prospect  for  a  regrowth  of  pine  in  these  towns. 
What  pine  there  is  here  is  old  trees.    Have  been  too  many  fires  here  before. 

Henry  Peck,  of  Town  147,  Range  36: 

There  are  several  sections  covered  with  pine  running  from  one  foot  to  16 
feet  in  height  and  the  prospect  for  regrowth  would  be  very  good  if  fire  is  kept 
out. 

Charles  E.  Scott,  of  Towns  143  and  144,  Range  36: 

Jack  and  Norway  pine  are  coming  very  rapidly.    There  is  a  good  prospect 

for  the  regrowth  of  white  pine;  it  does  not  come  as  abundantly  as  the  others, 

but  just  as  thrifty. 
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BENTON  COUNTY. 

J.  P.  Patock,  of  Alberta: 
Good  if  fire  is  kept  out. 

W.  J.  S.  Stuart,  of  Granite  Ledge: 

There  is  considerable  young  pine  that  would  be  valuable  if  fires  were  kept 
out. 

CARLTON  COUNTY. 
William  Sheils,  of  Twin  Lakes: 

Small.    Possibly  200  acres;  they  are  now  from  one  to  ten  feet  high. 

J.  C.  Nyhus,  of  Moose  Lake: 
There  is  a  small  extent  of  such  pines. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

Chester  S.  Durfee,  of  Towns  61  and  62,  Range  2,  East: 

There  would  probably  be  in  fifty  years  a  growth  of  the  young  white  pine 

now  growing,  about  215,000  feet.    The  regrowth  probably  as  much  if  no  fires 

occur. 

John  C.  Kelly,  of  Towns  61  and  62,  Range  5,  West: 
A  very  slight  extent.    According  to  my  observation  white  pine  seldom  re- 
produces itself  on  the  same  ground  where  it  has  been  burned. 

Claus  C.  Monker,  of  Grand  Marais: 
Only  about  80  acres. 

CROW  WING  COUNTY. 
Joseph  Kimball,  of  Town  138,  Range  28: 

A  good  many  young  pines  growing.  The  regrowth  is  good  if  fires  are 
kept  out. 

HUBBARD  COUNTY. 
M.  L.  Moore,  of  Akley: 

In  time  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  white  pine  if  fires  are  kept  out. 

ISANTI  COUNTY. 
Eric  Tornberg,  of  Maple  Ridge: 

On  about  three  sections  on  the  southern  line  is  a  growth  of  small  pines  in 
some  places  which  seem  to  thrive  very  well  if  preserved  from  fire. 

ITASCA  COUNTY. 

Alex.  Lafrance,  of  Bass  Brook: 

If  fire  is  kept  out  there  is  a  good  outlook. 

A.  A.  Chase,  of  Deer  River: 

Very  little  natural  growth.  For  regrowth  seed  would  have  to  be  furnished. 
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Joseph  H.  Gardner,  of  Town  63,  Range  23: 

It  will  never  amount  to  much  unless  the  state  looks  sharp,  as  the  big  pine 
has  been  cut  and  the  land  holder  is  done  with  the  land.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
one  hundred  have  disappeared. 

Maurice  Moore  of  Town  150,  Range  29: 

Young  pine  does  not  seem  to  take  hold  in  this  country  for  some  reason  or  . 
other. 

Edward  E.  Moore,  of  Town  152,  Range  29: 
Plenty  of  pine  here  now,  both  young  and  old. 

E.  R.  Lewis,  of  Ray: 

No  prospect.    The  second  growth  is  either  Norway  or  jack  pine. 
S.  C.  Hooker,  of  Swan  River: 

I  have  been  here  seven  years.  Cannot  notice  the  regrowth  of  the  young 
pine.  Most  all  land  where  the  pine  is  cut  off  is  burnt  over  the  following 
spring. 

KANABEC  COUNTY.  ' 

C.  P.  Larsen,  of  Arthur: 
The  prospects  are  good. 

John  Keenan,  of  Comfort: 

There  is  good  prospect  if  fire  is  kept  out. 

W.  F.  Hillman,  of  Hillman: 

There  is  not  much.    If  the  fires  were  kept  out  no  doubt  pine  would  grow.. 

MILLE  LACS  COUNTY. 
John  W.  Hall,  of  South  Harbor: 

There  is  very  little  young  growth  of  white  pine,  but  if  fire  is  kept  out  a 
young  growth  will  start  in  a  few  years. 

Ray  Davis,  of  Town  39,  Ranges  26  and  27: 

There  are  many  groves  or  bunches  of  sapling  pine  and  if  fire  can  be  kept 
out  they  will  be  valuable  in  time. 

MORRISON  COUNTY 
C.  Cheeley,  of  Morrill: 

There  is  no  very  small  growth  of  pine,  and  hundreds  of  theives  are  cutting 
pine  from  five  inches  in  diameter  up  to  the  largest. 

Charles  L.  Nelson,  of  Scandia  Valley: 
Two  or  three  sections  [640  acres  in  a  section]. 

PINE  COUNTY. 

John  E.  Norstrom,  chairman  of  town  of  Pokegana: 
If  vandalism  and  fires  are  under  control  the  prospect  for  regrowth  will  be 
good. 
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ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 
John  Gill,  chairman  of  town  of  Nichols: 

There  is  but  little  young  white  pine.  If  fires  are  kept  down  I  think  it  will 
grow. 

James  Campbell,  chairman  of  town  of  Rice  Lake: 

There  is  no  reason  why  pine  will  not  grow  if  fires  are  prevented. 

E.  A.  Trenholm,  of  Town  57,  Range  16: 
Prospect  is  good  if  fire  is  kept  out. 


Question  12.  Suppose  a  farmer  has  ten  acres  of  white 
pine,  whether  in  one  or  several  patches,  standing  sufficiently 
thick,  on  soil  that  is  unfit  for  agriculture  or  for  permanent 
pasture, — in  what  amount  would  such  body  of  pine,  when 
ten  years  old,  increase  the  value  of  his  farm?  And  please 
explain  the  way  you  arrive  at  your  conclusion. 

[Note— The  yield  tables  of  Saxony,  Germany,  show  that  an  acre  in  fourth-rate  locality,  fully 
stocked  with  Scotch  Pine,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  contains  2,600  feet,  board  measure  (though  of 
•course  not  merchantable  timber);  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  6.300  feet;  at  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
11,100  feet;  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  16,100  feet;  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  21,400  feet.  We  thus  see 
that  ten  acres  of  such  pine  on  fourth-rate  soil  would  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  contain  214,000  feet.  In 
locality  of  first  quality,  a  ten-acre  tract  of  such  pine  at  fifty  years  of  age  contains  580,000  feet.] 

BECKER  COUNTY. 

Knud  O.  Benson,  of  Lake  Eunice: 

On  a  160-acre  farm  in  this  town  at  least  25  per  cent. 

BELTRAMI  COUNTY. 
Peter  Felt,  of  Town  145,  Range  36: 

I  think  most  of  the  farmers  would  be  glad  if  they  had  two  acres  of  white 
pine.  I  for  one  would  not  sell  my  place  for  any  money.  I  have  a  white  pine 
close  to  the  house  that  is  two  feet  in  diameter  and  about  100  feet  high,  and  it 
is  a  daisy. 

BENTON  COUNTY. 
M.  J.  Lynch,  of  Glendorado: 

On  land  only  fit  for  timber  the  value  of  the  farms  would  be  increased  one- 
fifth. 

W.  J.  S.  Stuart,  of  Granite  Ledge: 

Probably  $200.  I  would  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  timber  for  building  purposes  on  his  own  land  in  after  years. 
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COOK  COUNTY. 

Chester  S.  Durfee,  of  Towns  61  and  62,  Range  2  east: 

Assuming  that  the  white  pine  was  growing  like  the  Scotch  pine,  one  acre 

in  ten  years  would  give  2,600  feet,  then  10  acres  would  give  26,000  feet,  which 

at  $2  per  thousand  would  increase  the  farm  $52. 

CROW  WING  COUNTY. 

Frank  Mills,  of  Maple  Grove: 

A  very  small  amount  at  the  present  price  of  pine. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 
William  Knapton,  of  La  Grand: 

In  some  parts  of  our  township  the  increase  in  value  would  be  $15  to  $20  an 
acre,  in  other  parts  not  so  much. 

HUBBARD  COUNTY. 

Chris.  Anderson,  of  Henrietta: 

Probably  about  one-third  providing  they  would  do  well,  but  I  think  there 
is  too  little  clay  and  too  much  sand  for  white  pine  to  do  much  of  anything  in 
this  town. 

Dewitt  Clason,  of  Towns  142  and  143,  Range  35: 

It  would  double  itself  every  10  or  15  years— I  mean  the  growth. 

KANABEC  COUNTY. 
John  Keenan,  of  Comfort: 

First  shelter  for  the  stock.  Evergreen  attracts  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  I 
would  give  $500  for  10  acres  of  evergreen  five  years  old  if  it  was  on  my  farm. 

John  Bengtson,  of  South  Fork: 

Such  a  ten-acre  patch,  or  smaller  patches,  would  be  worth  more  than  the 
timber  itself  is  worth  simply  because  it  gives  such  a  nice  appearance  around 
buildings.    I  for  my  part  would  call  it  worth  from  $500  to  $r,ooo. 

MILLE  LACS 'COUNTY. 

John  Dalchow,  of  Bogus  Brook: 
About  $5  an  acre. 

J.  F.  Bockoven,  of  Princeton: 

Am  satisfied  that  in  this  locality  it  would  increase  the  value  one-fifth. 

MORRISON  COUNTY. 
A.  Lund,  of  Cushing: 

About  $150,  of  which  $75  for  timber  and  balance  in  windbreak  and  general 
improvement. 

John  Brown,  of  Parker: 

I  have  considerable  white  pine  on  my  place,  but  I  can't  see  that  it  grows 
very  much  and  I  am  here  18  years.  There  is  no  pine  in  this  town  now  for 
lumber.  Last  summer  there  were  parties  going  through  the  woods  cutting 
everything  that  would  make  a  tie. 
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E.  S.  Hall,  chairman  of  town  of  Clough: 

I  think  it  would  increase  the  value  to  the  amount  of  $550.  I  have  lived  in 
a  grove  of  white  pine  for  7  years  and  I  know  they  have  doubled  their  size  in 
that  time. 

OTTER  TAIL  COUNTY. 

Wm.  Zimmer,  chairman  of  town  of  Carlisle: 
Would  increase  the  value  of  a  farm  for  windbreaks. 

F.  C.  Cole,  chairman  of  town  of  Homestead: 

It  would  increase  the  value  of  the  farm  more  in  appearance  than  in  the 
value  of  the  pine. 

PINE  COUNTY.  • 

John  E.  Norstrom,  chairman  of  town  of  Pokegana: 
At  least  $500  to  $600. 

TODD  COUNTY. 

John  Dussault,  chairman  of  town  of  Fawn  Lake: 

For  a  farmer  it  would  amount  to  nothing.  I  would  not  have  it  on  the  place. 


Question  20.  Please  state  any  other  fact  that  you  think 
may  help  the  cause  of  forest  preservation. 

AITKIN  COUNTY. 
I.  O.  Winters,  of  Malmo: 

I  think  fire  wardens  should  be  paid  for  looking  over  their  towns  to  see  if 
there  is  fire  or  has  been.  I  have  spent  18  days  in  looking  over  my  towns  for 
which  I  get  nothing. 

BECKER  COUNTY. 
Emanuel  Berg,  of  Lake  Park: 

Require  those  who  cut  down  pine  to  replant  an  equal  area. 

BELTRAMI  COUNTY. 

Alex.  Maule,  Towns  148  and  149,  Ranges  31  and  32: 
There  are  lots  of  meadow  uncut  last  year,  the  dead  grass  is  very  heavy 
and  if  fire  gets  in  during  a  dry  spell  and  high  wind  it  would  be  dangerous  be- 
cause there  is  much  down  balsam  and  poplar  all  through  the  standing  timber, 
with  other  brush  and  leaves. 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

Martin  Herman,  of  Gilmanton: 

The  railroad  company  does  not  keep  its  right  of  way  sufficiently  clear  of 
grass  and  rubbish. 

W.  J.  S.  Stuart,  of  Granite  Ledge: 

To  see  that  the  railroad  strictly  complies  with  the  law.  Some  of  the  worst 
fires  we  have  had  were  started  by  them. 
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COOK  COUNTY. 

John  C.  Kelly,  of  Towns  61  and  62,  Range  5  west: 
I  think  that  most  fire  wardens  are  too  indifferent  about  enforcing  that  sec- 
tion of  the  law  relating  to  the  use  of  incombustible  wads  in  firearms  and  in 
reporting  small  fires  caused  by  them. 

George  Wartner,  of  Gunflint  Lake: 

The  forest  fires  of  1893  and  1894  destroyed  about  one  hundred  million  feet 
of  good  pine  in  Townships  64,  Ranges  3  and  4;  65,  Ranges  3  and  4. 

HUBBARD  COUNTY. 
E.  R.  Hinds,  of  Hubbard: 

I  think  each  town  ought  to  be  allowed  so  much  for  fire  wardens  and  there 
would  be  no  trouble  about  getting  their  pay,  because  some  want  big  pay  and 
some  do  not  charge  anything. 

ISANTI  COUNTY. 

J.  H.  Chapman,  of  Spencer  Brook: 

Execute  the  present  law  and  encourage  tree  planting. 

ITASCA  COUNTY. 
A.  A.  Chase,  of  Deer  River: 

Through  all  classes  of  timber  here  are  immense  quantities  of  balsam,  or 
fir,  and  what  applies  to  this  town  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  organized  town, 
only  in  the  other  parts  of  the  organization  the  pine  is  practically  all  cut.  One 
thing  is  morally  certain,  and  that  is,  if  a  fire  gets  started  in  a  dry  time  the 
country  round  about  here- will  get  a  tremendous  scorching  and  firewardens, 
with  all  the  force  they  can  muster,  will  be  powerless  to  arrest  or  control  it. 

The  situation  is  far  more  critical  since  July  3d  last  when  a  large  scope  of 
country  was  visited  by  a  high  wind  assuming  almost  the  proportions  of  a  tor- 
nado that  prostrated  a  large  quantity  of  timber.  In  places  it  is  practically  im- 
passable for  man  or  beast.  The  fires  of  two.  three  and  four  years  previous 
had  killed  a  large  percentage  of  the  timber,  which  made  the  destruction  the 
easier  and  more  complete. 

Joseph  H.  Gardner,  of  Town  63,  Range  23: 

The  state  to  help  put  good  roads  through  the  county  so  that  people  could 
travel.  People  would  stay  on  the  road  where  they  could  find  shelter,  and  it 
would  settle  up  the  country.  By  making  more  clearings  it  would  lessen  the 
danger. 

E.  R.  Lewis,  of  Ray: 

I  can  only  state  that  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  do  not  live  on  their  res- 
ervations, are  the  greatest  cause  of  the  destruction  of  timber  both  by  setting 
fires  and  'stripping  the  bark  from  the  best  cedar,  birch  and  tamarack.  It 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  did  not  come  over  from  the  reservations  on  the 
Canadian  side  to  get  their  canoe  bark.  In  fact  I  cannot  go  into  any  grove  of 
hrifty  timber  but  I  find  the  best  trees  have  been  killed  in  this  way. 
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KANABEC  COUNTY. 
John  Bengtson,  of  South  Fork: 

Most  of  the  timber  in  this  town  is  dry,  and  during  the  last  year  much  grass 
has  grown  up  and  if  fire  comes  it  will  be  hard  to  prevent  it  and  few  people 
to  fight  it  Furthermore,  many  settlers  are  coming  in  here  who  have  much 
work  to  do  on  the  start  and  do  not  get  time  to  clear  around  buildings  as  they 
should.  In  case  our  town  becomes  the  victim  of  forest  fires  without  doubt 
many  settlers  will  be  burnt  out. 


Damage  Caused  by  Forest  Fires  in  Minnesota  Previous 

to  1895. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What,  for  a  rough  estimate, 
do  you  consider  the  amount  of  damage  which,  previous  to 
the  year  1895,  has  been  done  in  your  township  (if  more 
than  one  township,  state  as  to  each  township)  by  forest  fires, 
and  give  some  of  the  facts  which  support  your  conclusion?'' 
several  failed  to  give  any  estimate,  but  the  aggregate  esti- 
mates of  seventy-five  fire  wardens  amount  to  $4,232,000  as 
the  amount  of  damage  which  had  been  caused  by  forest 
fires  previous  to  the  year  1895. 

Progress  of  New  Settlements. 

The  permanent  location  of  new  settlers  in  the  forest  re 
gions  increases  the  danger  from  fires.  The  severe  busi- 
ness depression  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  the  larger 
c.t.es  has,  among  other  causes,  sent  many  families  out  upon 
the  public  and  other  vacant  lands  where  unquestionably  in 
most  cases  their  prosperity  will  be  promoted.  An  indus- 
trious and  frugal  family  with  a  snug  log  house,  a  cow,  a  pig 
some  fowls  and  even  a  small  patch  of  ground  under  cultiva- 
tion, .f  not  too  far  from  a  main  route  of  travel,  can  subsist 
and  gradually  improve  their  condition,  feeling  all  the  time 
the  happiness  of  independence. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "To  what  extent  are  new  set- 
tlers coming  into  your  town  to  locate  permanently?"  the 
answers  from  th.rty-two  towns  showed  an  average  of  a  little 
over  twenty-three  families,  or  new  settlers,  annually  locating 
in  each  town.  & 

Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 42 
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Passable  Wagon  Roads. 
Good  roads  form  an  important  break  against  the  spread 
of  forest  fires.    To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  situation  in 
respect  to  roads  the  following  question  (No.  18)  was  sub- 
mitted :    "How  many  miles  of  passable  natural  or  artificial 
wao-on  road  are  there  in  your  town,  and  where  situated,  and 
about  how  much  is  expended  annually  for  its  maintenance? 
Replies  from  138  chairmen  in  organized  towns  and  firewar- 
dens in  unorganized  towns  show  an  aggregate  of  5,493 
miles,  or  40  miles  per  town,  and  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$64,795  annually  expended  for  their  maintenance. 

Land  Only  Fit  for  Bearing  Pine. 
Replies  from  fire  wardens  in  seventy-five  towns  reported 
an  aggregate  of  600,000  acres  only  fit  for  bearing  pine.  A 
majority  reported  that  all  the  land  in  their  towns  was  suit- 
able for  agriculture. 

I  passed  over  a  part  of  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation 
last  October,  via  Fosston  to  Red  Lake,  returning  by  a  route 
lying  a  little  west,  and  was  disappointed  in  seeing  so  much 
poor  country.    I  passed  through  one  fine  body  of  primeval 
white  pine  which  appeared  to  occupy  the  best  soil-namely, 
a  clayey  loam.-also  a  few  good  bodies  of  hard  wood.  The 
surface  of  the  country,  which  is  moderately  undulating,  is 
mostly  covered  wfth  a  light  growth  of  poplar  and  well 
watered,  but  as  to  the  land  generally,  I  would  say  that 
three-fourths  of  it  is  better  suited  for  forest  than  for  agri- 
culture   There  is  no  question  that  there  are  several  million 
acres  of  waste  land  in  Northern  Minnesota  that  is  only  fit 
for  bearing  forest,  and  the  sooner  it  becomes  utilized  for 
that  purpose  the  richer  will  be  our  state. 

Amount  of  Standing  Timber  in  Minnesota. 
In  my  report  of  last  year  I  furnished  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  amounts  and  varieties  of  standing  timber  in  the 
state  From  additional  information  which  I  have  received 
from  competent  judges  I  am  induced  to  raise  the  estimates 
as  to  white  pine  in  three  counties,  namely,  in  Cass  county 
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from  1,600,000,000  feet  to  2,500,000,000,  being  an  increase 
of  900,000,000  feet;  in  Cook  county  from  800,000,000  feet 
to  2,000,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  1,200,000,000  feet, 
and  in  Lake  county  from  1,500,000,000  to  2,000,000,000,' 
being  an  increase  of  500,000,000;  being  altogether  an  in- 
crease of  2,600,000,000  feet,  making  the  sum  total  of  stand- 
ing white  pine  in  the  state  16,849,000.000  feet,  and  of  Nor- 
way pine  (the  estimate  of  which  I  have  not  changed)  3,417,- 
475.000  feet,  making  in  the  aggregate  for  both  kinds 
20,261,475,000  feet.  With  these  amendments  inserted  I 
shall  quote  in  this  report  here  below  the  estimates  of  stand- 
ing timber  given  in  last  year's  report. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  of  the  C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company,  Min- 
neapolis, in  an  interview  which  I  had  with  him,  recently  re- 
peated to  me  his  confident  opinion  and  estimate,  which,  by  re- 
quest, he  gave  a  few  months  ago  in  Washington,  that  the 
standing  white  and  Norway  pine  together  in  Minnesota 
amounts  to  forty  billion  feet.    This  he  gives  as  a  rough  esti- 
mate.   His  company  has  expended  $75,000  in  looking  over 
the  pine  country,  having  had  at  one  period  thirty  men  in  the 
field  for  a  year  and  a  half.  His  opinion  is  based  much  on  the 
judgment  of  others  and  on  the  common  fact  that  land  re- 
ported cut  clean  afterwards  is  found  to  yield  considerable 
timber.    Mr.  Smith  remembers  hearing  leading  lumbermen 
in  1870  express  the  opinion  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  all  the 
pine  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  river  would  be  exhausted. 

Captain  J.  M.  Paine,  of  Carlton,  who  has  had  forty  years' 
experience  in  lumbering  in  Minnesota,  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  under  present  conditions,  as  much  pine  will  yet  be  cut 
in  this  state  as  has  already  been  cut.  The  reason  he  gives 
for  this  is  that  lumbermen  now  cut  very  clean  and  that 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  what  they  cut  is  what  in  former  years 
would  have  been  rejected  or  left  uncut. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  thirty  billion  feet  of  pine 
has  been  cut  in  Minnesota  during  the  past  fifty  years;  and 
if  an  equal  amount  still  remains  then  the  present  value  of 
the  standing  pine  in  the  state  is  ninety  million  dollars. 
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Thf  Minnesota  Forests  and  Amounts  and  Varieties  of 
the  Wood  and  Timber  Growing  Therein. 
Section  3  of  the  Forest  Preservation  Act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Chief  Fire  Warden  to  "investigate  the  extent  of  the  forests  of  the 
state  together  with  the  amounts  and  varieties  of  the  wood  and  timber 
growing  therein,"  and  to  include  such  information  in  his  annual  report. 
This  is  a  very  important  and  interesting  work,  but  to  do  it  thoroughly 
would  require  much  time  and  means  to  employ  competent  persons  to 
make  an  actual  examination  of  the  timber  in  the  woods.    Of  course 
no  such  means  have  yet  been  provided  and  all  the  information  that  can 
now  be  furnished  as  to  the  extent  of  the  forests  and  the  amount  and 
varieties  of  timber  growing  therein  is  a  conservative  estimate,  based, 
in  part  upon  information  received  from  many  owners  of  timber  land, 
from  some  examination  of  plats  and  field  notes  of  the  public  surveyors, 
from  estimates  of  fire  wardens,  from  consultations  and  correspondence 
with  timber  land  experts,  and  from  a  little  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Minnesota  forests  gained  by  visits  during  the  past  forty  years. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  "field  notes''  of  the  public  surveyors 
would  give  a  good  clue  to  the  amount  of  timber,  but  they  do  not 
They  are  merely  remarks  of  what  the  surveyor  observed  in  hastily 
passing,  not  through,  but  along  the  four  sides  of  each  square  mile  of 
land.  n  some  surveys  these  remarks  have  been  omitted,  and  as  very 
much  of  the  surveyed  land  has  been  lumbered  for  many  years  the 
"field  notes"  form  but  a  slight  basis  on  which  to  determine  the  present 

aTh^lmnsidered  a  rough  but  conservative  estate  of  the  extent 
of  the  forests  and  amount  of  timber  therein  is  no.w  submitted  by  ^tim 
bar)  connties  in  their  alphabetical  order,  but  subject  to  such  correc- 
tions as  shall  be  found  proper  after  further  investigations.    The  esti- 
mates of  wood  will  be  on  the  basis,  as  a  rule,  that  forests  of  mixed 
dmher  will  average  ten  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the 
■Kiantable  timber.    All  persons  who  discover  errors  m  the  esuma* 
are  earnestly  desired  to  communicate  corrections  to  this  office.  Doubt 
less  tit  will  often  happen  that  some  merchantable  tamarack,  spruce,  and 
ooolar  will  be  classed  as  wood. 

The  statements  of  area  of  land  are  exclusive  of  water.    In  estimates 
of  timber  board  measure  is  understood. 

Aitkin  County. 
The  Mississippi  river  flows  diagonally  across  this  county,  and  MMe 
Lacs  Lake  forms  a  part  of  its  southern  boundary.    It  was  originally 
covered  with  mixed  timber.    The  Northern  Pacific 
in  operation  across  its  central  part  for  twenty  years.    Two  other  rail 
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roads  touch  its  northern  line.  The  facilities  for  getting-  out  the  pine 
have  been  good,  and  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  removed.  The  most 
that  remains  is  in  the  three  or  four  northwestern  townships  and  in  those 
bordering  Mille  Lacs  Lake.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
tain elm,  maple,  oak,  and  other  large-leaved  timber.  The  supply  of 
elm  has  led  to  the  recent  establishment  of  a  stave  and  hoop  factory  at 
the  town  of  Aitkin.  At  the  present  time  50,000,000  feet  of  pine  are 
being  cut  annually  in  the  county,  of  which  half  is  cut  by  homestead 
settlers. 

Land  (acres)   1,000,000 

Forest  (acres)   300, 000 

White  pine  (feet)   375,000,000 

Norway  (or  red)  pine  (feet)   75,000,000 

Elm  (feet)...*   1,000,000 

Oak,  ash,  birch,  basswood,  butternut,  etc.  (feet)   3,000,500 

Wood  (cords)   3,000,000 

Becker  County. 

The  beautiful  hardwood  forest  that  skirts  many  of  the  lakes  in  this 
county  has  made  them  favorite  summer  resorts,  especially  for  people 
from  Fargo  and  other  places  in  North  Dakota,  many  of  whom  have 
cottages  on  their  shores. 

Land  (acres)   836,000 

Forest  (acres)   240,000 

White  pine  (feet)  ,   r  20, 000, 000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   60, 000, 000 

Oak  (feet)   12,000,000 

Ash,  elm,  basswood,  birch,  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack, 

etc.  (feet)   10,000,000 

Wood  (cords)   2,000,000 

Beltrami  County. 

This  county  is  remarkable,  both  for  its  great  extent  and  for  contain- 
ing the  magnificent  body  of  virgin  pine  forest,  situated  on  the  Red  Lake 
Indian  Reservation  and  principally  south  and  east  of  the  lake.  Pine 
is  found  on  the  higher  ground  all  the  way  to  the  northern  boundary. 

Land  (acres)..   2,750,000 

Forest  (acres)   1,650,000 

wmte  pine(leet)   I)5GO 

,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   350>  OOG)  GOO 

Oak,  maple,  birch,  spruce,  poplar,  tamarack,  etc.  (feet)  250,000,000 
Wood  (cords)   16,500,000 
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Benton  County. 


Land  (acres).   -; 357,oo. 

White  Ld  red  oak  (feet)...,.,,  •  .  ;     ;  j£2S£ 

Black  ash  (feet).  •     3  000,000 

Basswood  (fee  ).....     5  000  000 

Common  elm  (feet)   J '  ' 

Wood  (cords)   1, 335,oco 

Cass  County. 

This  county  contains  very  rich  forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  around 
Cass  Leech  and  Winnibigoshish  lakes.  The  land  immediately  south 
of  Leech  Lake,  to  the  width  of  ten  miles,  is  a  fine  undulating  country 
with  sood  clay  and  loam  soil  covered  with  heavy  white  pine  mixed 
with  some  hardwood.  The  Brainerd  &  Minnesota  Northern  Railroad 
now  penetrates  this  country  as  far  as  Walker,  situated  on  one  of  the 
west  arms  of  Leech  Lake,  and  has  branches  winding  round  to  a  dozen  or 
more  lumber  camps.  The  quantity  of  pine  now  yearly  taken  out  by 
this  railroad  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  feet. 

,  ,        \    1,500,000 

Land  (acres)..     600,000 

Forest  (acres)....   2,500,000,000 

White  pine  (feet)..     400,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)  ■    ■    8,000,000 

Ast  bSb™    265'0°0000oc°o 

Wood  (cords)  

CARLTON  COUNTY. 
Originally  this  county  was  probably  more  heavily  timbered  with 
Pine  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.    Situated  near  Lake  Superior 
and  crossed  by  four  railroads,  the  facilities  for  market.ng  the  pine  have 
been  good,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  3,000,000,000  feet  have  been 
cut     The  principal  amount  remaining  is  in  the  eastern  townships 
Around  Barker  station  is  yet  standing  a  very  considerable  body  of 
pine  in  its  primeval  grandeur.    There  is  an  authentic  instance  in  this 
county  of  an  acre  of  white  pine  yielding,  from  actual  measurement 
upward  of  100,000  feet,  board  measure.    As  the.  average  value  of 
standing  pine  is  $3  per  1,000  feet,  such  an  acre  of  pine  would  be  worth 

atleaStfe°°-    548,000 

Land  (acres)  •     300,000 

Forest  (acres)....-  >   550,000,000 

White  pine  (feet)..                                               '   IOO,ooo,ooo 

Norway  pine  (feet)   15,000,000 

Oak  (feet)  
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Cedar  (feet)   10,000,000 

Yellow  birch  (feet)   10,000,000 

Maple,  basswood,  spruce,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)   10,000,000 

White  ash  (feet)   100,000 

Wood  (cords)   3,000,000 

COOK  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   900,000 

Forest  (acres)   600,000 

White  pine  (feet)   2,000,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)     1 50, 000, 000 

Cedar  (feet)   200,000,000 

Spruce  (feet)   200, 000, 000 

Birch,  oak,  maple,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)   100,000,000 

Wood  (cords)   9,000,000 

CROW  WING  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   527,000 

Forest  (acres)   140,000 

White  pine  (feet)   25,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)  »   5, 000, 000 

Gray  or  jack  pine  (feet)   10,000,000 

White  and  red  oak  (feet)   4,000,000 

Ash,  birch,  maple,  etc.  (feet)   2,000,000 

Wood  (cords)  ,   1,400,000 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   400,000 

Forest  (acres)   85,000 

White  and  red  oak  (feet)   10,000,000 

Ash,  maple,  elm,  basswood,  spruce,  etc.  (feet)   10,000,000 

Wood  (cords)   4)  0oo,  000 

HUBBARD  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   550,000 

Forest  (acres)  ,   330, 000 

White  pine  (feet)   450,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   300,000,000 

Gray  or  jack  pine  (feet)    50,000,000 

Oak.(feet).   3,000,000 

Birch  (feet)   10,000,000 

Spruce,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)   10,000,000 

Wood  (cords)  .„   3,300,000 

ISANTI  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   266,000 

Forest  (acres)....   50;000 

White  pine  (feet)   260,000 

White  and  red  oak  (feet)   2,000,000 

White  and  black  ash  (feet)   1,000,000 

Maple,  basswood,  etc.  (feet)   1, '000,' 000 

Wood  (cords)   500^000 
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ITASCA  COUNTY. 
This  county,  although  not  all  surveyed,  contains  about  170  full 
congressional  townships,  and  when  settled  will  form  an  important 
part  of  the  state.    Reports  from  the  fire  wardens  representing  twenty- 
six  congressional  townships  in  this  county  show,  according  to  their 
estimates,  an  aggregate  amount  of  417,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  and 
358,000,000  feet  of  Norway  pine,  or  together  775,000,000  feet,  which 
will  average  about  30,000,000  feet  per  township.    Assuming  that  all 
the  townships  in  the  county  will  average  an  equal  amount,  which  is 
hardly  probable,  it  would  show  that  the  total  amount  in  the  county  is 
5,000,000,000  feet.    A  safer  estimate  would  probably  be  about  half 
of  that.    Two  important  rivers,  the  Big  Fork  and  the  Little  Fork, 
flow  north  through  this  county,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
Little  Fork  is  the  larger  of  the  two.    With  reference  to  the  timber  in 
the  country  watered  by  these  streams,  Mr.  Horace  V.  Winchell,  in  his 
report  of  geological  observations,  made  in  the  summer  of  1887,  says:  "A 
large  area  of  the  land  traversed  by  the  Big  Fork  and  Little  Fork  rivers 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  glacial  lake,  Agassiz.    This  region  is  now 
covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber,  both  hard  and  soft  wood,  and  is 
excellent  farming  land.    It  is  slightly  rolling,  or  else  flat,  and  well 
watered  by  these  large  rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  Much 
of  the  pine  that  stood  within  a  few  years  along  these  streams  has  been 
stolen  and  floated  down  to  Lake  of  the  Woods.    This  unlawful  de- 
struction of  some  of  the  finest  of  our  Minnesota  pine  seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  every  winter,  as  many  of  the  logs,  freshly  cut,  still  lie  around." 

Also,  the  report  of  1895,  on  the  Rainy  Lake  gold  region,  by  Messrs. 
H.  V.  Winchell  and  U.  S.  Grant,  of  the  Minnesota  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey,  states,  and  the  remarks  apply  in  part  to  St. 
Louis  county: 

''The  usual  white  and  Norway  pines  are  found  throughout  this  en- 
tire region,  but  not  always  of  sufficient  size  to  pay  for  cutting.  Yet 
there  are  many  places  along  the  shores  of  Rainy  Lake  and  the  adjoin- 
ing bodies  of  water  where  there  are  groves  of  good-sized  pines;  and 
many  scattered  areas  of  timber  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Big  Fork  and 
Little  Fork  rivers.  Some  of  the  pine  has  already  been  cut  and  taken  to 
Rat  Portage,  but  much  remains  to  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  demand  for 
lumber  in  this  district  increases.  A  saw  mill  was  in  operation  near 
Rainy  Lake  City  during  the  last  summer  and  two  or  three  others  on 
Rainy  river.  '  •  \ 

"In  hardwood  timber  the  white  birch,  which  occurs  throughout  the 
region,  and  which  often  reaches  a  size  suitable  for  lumber,  may  be 
mentioned;  oak  and  elm  of  good  size  occur  in  the  flat,  clayey  district 
just  to  the  west  of  Rainy  Lake. 
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"The  numerous  swampy  tracts  of  this  part  of  the  state  are  often 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  excellent  spruce  timber.  This  is  used 
in  large  amounts  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  as  the 
more  southern  regions  are  being  rapidly  devastated  of  their  timber,  the 
spruce  of  Northern  Minnesota  will  soon  become  exceedingly  valuable. 
Growing,  as  it  does,  in  the  lower  and  damper  grounds,  it  is  not  so 
subject  to  destruction  by  forest  fires  as  the  pine." 


Land  (acres)   3, 600, 000 

Forest  (acres)   2,000,000 

White  pine  (feet)   2,200,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   550, 000, 000 

Gray  or  jack  pine  (feet)   30,000,000 

Cedar  (feet)   1 00, 000, 000 

Spruce  (feet)   IOOt 000, 000 

Tamarack  (feet)   5o,  000, 000 

Birch  (feet)   100,000,000 

Oak  (feet)      50,000,000 

Basswood,  maple,  elm,  ash,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)   100,000,000 

Wood  (cords)    36,000,000 

KANABEC  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   337, 000 

Forest  (acres)   200,000 

White  pine  (feet)   1 50, 000, 000 

Oak  (feet)   50,000,000 

Birch  (feet)    5,000,000 

Poplar  (feet)    40,000,000 

Ash,  maple,  basswood,  elm,  etc.  (feet)   10,000,000 

Wood  (cords)    4,000,000 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   1,328,000 

Forest  (acres)   900,000 

White  pine  (feet)   2,000,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   200, 000, 000 

Gray  pine  (feet)   50,000,000 

Cedar  (feet)   400,000,000 

Yellow  birch  (feet)   1 50,000,000 

Maple  (feet)   50,000,000 

Spruce  (feet)  ?   200,000,000 

Tamarack,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)   150,000,000 

Wood  (cords)   9,000,000 


MILLE  LACS  COUNTY. 
Lumbering  has  been  carried  on  in  this  and  in  the  county  of  Kana- 
bec for  forty  years,  and  over  a  billion  feet  of  excellent  white  pine  has 
been  taken  out  of  each  county.    A  heavy  and  splendid  forest  of  origi- 
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nal  growth  of  white  pine  on  undulating  surface  now  covers  the  south 
shore  of  Mille  Lacs  lake,  but  is  being  rapidly  cut. 


Land  (acres)  ,   365.000 

Forest  (acres)   260,000 

White  pine  (feet)   500,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   4°>  °°°>  000 

White  oak  (feet)   3<>»  °°°> 000 

Red  oak  (feet)   30,000,000 

White  ash  (feet)  •   1  o,  000, 000 

Black  ash  (feet).   10,000,000 

Birch,  elm,  basswood,  maple,  tamarack,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)  30,000,000 

Wood  (cords)     3,000,000 


MORRISON  COUNTY. 
There  was  pine  lumbering  on  Platte  river  in  this  county  upward  of 
forty  years  ago,  and  has  been  carried  on  continuously  ever  since,  but 
the  supply  of  pine  is  about  exhausted. 


Land  (acres)   693,000 

Forest  (acres)   300,000 

White  pine  (feet).....   18,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   7,000,000 

Oak  (feet)   30,000,000 

Birch  (feet)   ■  6,000,000 

Poplar  (feet)   20,000,000 

Ash  (feet)   3,000,000 

Basswood,  elm,  maple,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)   25,000,000 

Wood  (cords)  •   3.  000, 000 

OTTER  TAIL  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   1,270,000 

Forest  (acres)   300,000 

White  pine  (feet)   2,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   400,000 

Oak  (feet)   50,000,000 

Ash  (feet)   25,000,000 

Birch  (feet)  ■    10,000,000 

Maple,  elm,  basswood,  spruce,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)   40,000,000 

Wood  (cords)  •  •  •  3-  000, 000 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   900,000 

Forest  (acres)  •••••  300,000 

White  pine  (feet)   800,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   300,000,000 

Oak  (feet)   100,000,000 

Ash  (feet)   40,000,000 

Basswood  (feet)  •   50,000,000 

Birch,  maple,  elm,  poplar,  tamarack,  etc.  (feet)   60,000,000 

Wood  (cords)   3,000,000 
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ROSEAU  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   865,000 

Forest  (acres)   260,000 

White  pine  (feet)   450,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   150,000,000 

Spruce  (feet)   100,000,000 

Oak  (feet)     50,000,000 

Ash,  basswood,  birch,  maple,  tamarack,  etc.  (feet)   50,000,000 

Wood  (cords)....   2,600,000 


ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  an  extent  of  100  miles  north  and  south  by  sixty 
miles  east  and  west,  and  is  a  little  empire  in  itself.  It  is  natural  forest, 
also  contains  the  principal  iron  mines  in  Minnesota  that  have  as  yet  been 
developed,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  several  large  villages  have  grown 
up.  Finely  watered,  with  fertile  soil  and  favorable  surface  this  superb 
county  is  destined  to  have  a  large  population.  There  are  about  200 
congressional  townships  in  its  limits.  Of  these,  a  very  few  have  not 
been  surveyed.  There  are  but  a  very  few,  if  any,  townships  which 
do  not  contain  some  pine  timber.  The  "field  notes"  of  the  public 
surveyors  in  different  years  back  show  that  as  many  as  thirty-one 
townships  had  suffered  seriously  from  forest  fires.  In  some  instances 
whole  townships  had  been  devastated  of  their  splendid  pine,  and  in  its 
place  was  springing  up  thick  growths  of  poplar.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  four  railroads.  A  great  deal  of  pine  has  been  cut  and  shipped 
from  the  lake  ports.  Reports  of  fire  wardens,  for  the  most  part  ac- 
quainted with  timber,  representing  thirty  congressional  townships, 
show  an  aggregate  in  these  towns  of  620,000,000  feet  of  white  pine 
and  270,000,000  feet  of  Norway  pine,  or,  together,  890,000,000  feet. 
Assuming  that  each  of  the  towns  would  average  30,000,000  feet,  the 
total  amount  for  the  whole  county,  including  white  and  Norway  pine, 
would  be  6,000,000,000  feet.  But  this  would  hardly  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  It  is  true  there  are  some  remote  unsettled  townships 
that  are  heavily  timbered  with  pine.  So,  there  are  some  which  are 
principally  covered  with  jack  (gray)  pine  (which,  however,  is  used  for 
shingles  and  fuel)  and  some  almost  wholly  swamp.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  a  thorough  examination  would  show  fully  5,000,000,000 
feet  of  standing  pine  in  the  county,  but  in  the  absence  of  accurate  in- 
formation the  only  safe  way  is  to  make  a  smaller  estimate.  The  pine  is 
found  generally  mixed  with  other  varieties  of  timber. 

The  estimate  of  forest  area,  as  in  the  foregoing  estimates,  is  intended 
to  include  only  actual  forest  and  to  exclude  brush  land  and  tamarack 
swamps. 
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Land  (acres)  -  ■   2,091,000 

Forest  (acres)  •   1,500,000 

White  pine  (feet)   3,200,000,000 

Norway  pine  (feet)   7<>o,  000, 000 

Gray  pine  (feet)   400,000,000 

Spruce  (feet)   450,000,000 

Cedar  (feet)  -   300,000,000 

Birch  (feet)   400,000,000 

Ash  (feet)   200,000,000 

Oak  (feet)   400,000,000 

Basswood  (feet)   400,000,000 

Elm  (feet)   200,000,000 

Maple  (feet)   100,000,000 

Poplar  (feet)    400,000,000 

Tamarack  (feet)   400,000,000 

Wood  (cords)  •   15,000,000 

STEARNS  COUNTY. 
This  county,  though  prairie  in  the  western  part,  formerly  contained 
a  large  continuous  forest  of  hardwood,  interspersed  with  beautiful 
lakes,  but  began  to  be  settled  up  as  early  as  1856.  Several  mills  for 
the  consumption  of  hardwood  timber  have  been  in  operation  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  a  cluster  of  original  white  pines  is 
standing  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud;  and  from  thence  north  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  found  occasional  pines,  as  if  thrown  out 
as  pickets  from  the  great  pine  forest. 

Land  (acres)   8°°>°™ 

Forest  (acres)   85'°°° 

Oak  (feet)   5,000,000 

Basswood  (feet)  ■ 8,000,000 

Ash  (feet)..   3'°00'^ 

Maple  (feet)   3.000,000 

Birch,  butternut,  elm,  poplar,  etc.  (feet)   5.000,000 

Wood  (cords)   85°>000 

TODD  COUNTY. 
This,  though  largely  a  forest  county,  has  been  settled  for  many 
years.  '  A  recent  letter  from  the  auditor  of  the  county  states:  "The 
quantity  of  oak  and  other  timber  suitable  for  railroad  ties  is  being 
diminished  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  small  portable  saw  mills  are  using 
up  nearly  every  kind  of  timber  growing  in  this  region."  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  several  other  counties. 

t      1  /   n   618,000 
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Ash  (feet)    20,000,000 

Maple  (feet)   15,000,000 

Elm  (feet)   10,000,000 

Basswood  (feet)   30,000,000 

Birch  (feet)    10,000,000 

Poplar,  tamarack,  etc.  (feet)   20,000,000 

Wood  (cords)   3, 000, 000 

WADENA  COUNTY. 

Land  (acres)   452,000 

Forest  (acres)   100,000 

White  pine  (feet)     6,000,000 

Norway  pine  (^feet)   30,000,000 

Gray  or  jack  pine  (feet)   100,000,  000 

Oak  (feet)  .   20,000,000 

Ash  (feet)   10,000,000 

Birch  (feet)   5,000,000 

Maple  (feet)   10,000,000 

Poplar  (feet)    ,   15,000,000 

Wood  (cords)                           ....    1 , 000, 000 

SUMMARY. 

The  estimates  for  the  foregoing  twenty-three  forest  counties  foot  up 
as  follows: 

Land  (acres)   22,855,000 

Forest  (acres)   10, 889, 000 

White  pine  (feet)   16,849,000,000 

Norway  (or  red)  pine  (feet)   3,417,475,000 

Gray  (or  jack)  pine  (feet)  ,   640, 000, 000 

Ash  (feet)   126,100, 000 

Basswood  (feet)   491,000,000 

Birch  (feet)   706,000,000 

Cedar  (feet)   1,010, 500, 000 

Elm  (feet)   216, 000, 000 

Maple  (feet)   178, 000, 000 

Oak  (feet)   700,000,000 

Poplar  (feet)   475,000,000 

Spruce  (feet)   1 , 050, 000, 000 

Tamarack  (feet)  ,  450,000,000 

Ash,  basswood,  butternut,  birch,  elm,  maple,  poplar, 
spruce,  tamarack,  etc. ,  not  included  in  separate  esti- 
mates (feet)   911,500,000 

Wood  (cords)   97, 480, 000 

The  estimates  of  the  auditors  of  twenty-nine  other  counties,  which 
contain  more  or  less  hardwood  forest,  show  an  aggregate  area  of  656,000 
acres  of  natural  forest,  containing  6,000,000  cords  of  wood;  also  45,000 
acres  of  artificial  forest,  containing  67,000  cords  of  wood.  Twenty- 
seven  other  counties,  of  which  some  are  the  oldest  settled  and  some  are 
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mostly  prairie,  may  be  estimated  as  aggregating  345,000  acres  of  nat- 
ural forest,  with  3,450,000  cords  of  wood;  also,  aggregating  15,000 
acres  of  artificial  forest.  The  total  area  of  natural  forest  in  the  state, 
according  to  the  foregoing  figures,  and  not  including  mere  brush  and 
swamp  land,  is  11,890,000  acres. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  natural  growth  of  timber,  in  rather  thick  and 
high  forest,  averages  about  one-third  of  a  cord  per  acre,  being,  for  that 
portion  that  could  be  regarded  as  merchantable  timber,  equivalent  to 
about  400  feet,  board  measure,  per  acre.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
what  Nature  tries  to  do,  and  if  the  forests  were  protected,  would  do,  to 
repair  the  waste  and  consumption  by  ma-n. 

The  Logging  Industry. — Opinions  of  Lumbermen. 

The  following  answers,  lately  received  from  prominent 
lumbermen,  are  not  only  suggestive  of  the  industrial  im- 
portance to  our  state  of  the  logging  business, — furnishing 
as  it  does  wages  to  thousands  of  workingmen  in  the  winter 
months, — but  also  present  interesting  views  in  regard  to  the 
regrowth  of  white  pine. 

The  Shevlin  Lumber  Company  of  Minneapolis  have 
known  the  same  pine  land  to  be  cut  over  three  times,  which 
undoubtedly  agrees  with  the  experience  of  most  lumber- 
men in  the  St.  Croix  and  Rum  River  valleys.  Considerable 
pine  land  has  been  cut  over  more  than  three  times. 

Mr.  Edwin  St.  John,  of  Stillwater,  states:  "I  have  cut 
over  the  same  land  from  three  to  six  times  in  fifteen  years' 
time."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Frey,  of  the  Nelson-Tenney 
Lumber  Company  of  Minneapolis,  states:  "When  land 
was  cut  clean  the  first  time  I  have  never  known  of  any  pine 
growing  on  it  afterwards." 

Mr.  St.  John  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  burn  up 
the  tree  tops;  and  several  others  appear  to  agree  with  him. 
All  are  very  emphatic  as  to  the  importance  of  preventing 
forest  fires.  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Merrill  &  Ring,  Duluth,  thinks 
the  present  fire  protection  inadequate.  Perhaps  it  is,  but 
who  is  there  yet  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  better 
system  ? 
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With  regard  to  the  burning  of  slashings  (tops  and  branches 
of  pines)  I  lately  passed  over  a  section  of  land  on  the  Black 
Hoof  river  in  Carlton  county  where  an  uncommonly  heavy 
body  of  primeval  white  pine  was  cut  clean  the  past  winter 
by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  McClure.  The  black  and  charred 
appearance  of  the  huge  stumps  and  even  of  the  ground 
itself  showed  there  had  been  recent  fire;  and  Mr.  John 
McNulta,  foreman  of  the  camp,  informed  me  that  the  slash- 
ings were  consumed  by  fire  in  April  last  while  they  were 
still  logging  and  while  a  plenty  of  men  were  present 
to  assist  in  controlling  the  fire.  The  fires  were  set,  he 
said,  at  different  times  when  the  wind  and  weather  were 
favorable,  and  he  thought  the  whole  expense  of  burning 
the  slashings  did  not  exceed  ten  cents  per  acre,  which  cer- 
tainly is  very  much  less  than  many  lumbermen  have  claimed 
as  the  supposed  cost  of  such  work. 

The  question  as  to  the  policy  of  burning  the  slashings 
seems  to  be  an  open  one.  There  were  no  trees  left  on  this 
cut-over  ground  for  future  seeding,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Ayers, 
who  accompanied  me  on  the  trip,  expressed  doubt  whether 
young  pine  would  ever  again  appear  on  the  land.  Mr. 
McNulta,  however,  from  his  experience  in  similar  cases  in 
Michigan,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would.  If  lumbermen, 
fire  wardens  or  any  persons  who  are  interested  in  forestry 
will  watch  such  land  we  will  in  a  few  years  have  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MERRILL  &  RING. 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  logging  busi- 
ness in  Minnesota? 

Answer.    Five  years. 

2.  In  what  county  or  counties  do  you  operate?  and  are  you  cut- 
ting on  your  own  land,  or  as  a  contractor  on  land  of  others? 

Answer.    In  St.  Louis  the  present  winter. 

3.  Average  number  of  hands  usually  employed  by  you  in  a  season, 
in  camps,  under  your  exclusive  control? 

Answer  

4.  Average  wages  paid  per  month  including  board  ? 
Answer.    Twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars. 

5.  Usual  length  of  the  season  they  are  so  employed? 
Answer.    Six  months. 

6.  Number  of  draft  animals  used? 

Answer  

7.  Average  annual  amount  expended  by  you  for  supplies,  being 
products  of  agriculture,  including  live  stock  ? 

Answer  

8.  If  there  is  improvement  in  the  method  of  logging  over  what 
was  the  practice  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  please  explain  wherein? 

Answer  

9.  Please  explain  the  leading  features  of  the  business  as  now  con- 
ducted? 

Answer  •  

10.  What  are  the  principal  drawbacks  and  risks  in  the  business  and 
how,  if  in  any  way,  can  they  be  remedied  ? 

Answer  

11.  How  many  times  have  you  known  the  same  pine  land  to  be 
cut  over  and  at  what  number  of  years  interval? 

Answer.  Have  never  known  of  new  growth  of  pine  being  cut 
in  the  Northwestern  states. 

12.  How  do  you  account  for  pine  not  growing  on  land  that  has 
been  cleared  of  pine? 

Answer.  Want  of  systematic  adequate  fire  protection,  lack  of 
organization  for  the  purpose,  and  an  entire  misconception  by 
the  public  and  all  concerned  of  the  object  to  be  attained. 
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13.  What,  if  any,  economical  way  is  there  for  maintaining  the  re- 
growth  of  white  pine  and  preserving  a  permanent  supply? 

Answer.  This  information  may  be  best  obtained  by  observa- 
tion and  imitation  of  methods  pursued  by  other  countries 
experienced  in  forest  culture. 

14.  How  long  will  the  supply  of  white  pine  last  if  lumbering  con- 
tinues as  at  present? 

Answer  

15.  On  what  kind  of  soil  and  surface  have  you  found  the  best  white 
pine? 

Answer  

16.  About  how  many  pine  trees  in  a  hundred  do  you  find  to  be 
worthless  from  being  over-ripe  or  too  old  ? 

Answer  

17.  About  how  many  pine  trees  do  you  find  to  be  worthless  from 
other,  and  what,  causes? 

Answer    

18.  Can  you  recommend  any  practical  way  for  preventing  such  loss 
of  trees? 

Answer  

19.  What  are  the  dangers  and  injuries  that  pine  forests  are  most 
liable  to;  and  please  state  fully  the  best  means  for  their  prevention? 

Answer  

20.  To  what  extent  have  the  pine  forests  been  injured  by  fires  in 
years  past  and  how  have  such  fires  originated,  so  far  as  you  know  and 
believe? 

Answer  

21.  If  you  consider  it  practicable  to  burn  the  tree  branches  and  tops 
left  in  lumbering,  what  is  the  best  method  of  doing  so  ? 

Answer.  This  is  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  by  owners  on 
account  of  expense  which,  having  never  been  contemplated, 
would  be  seriously  felt  by  operators  whose  profits  are  already 
small.  If  undertaken  it  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state  and  partly  at  its  expense.  It  no  doubt  would  be  a 
great  benefit  and  save  a  large  amount  of  timber. 

22.  State  any  other  facts  that  you  think  may  be  useful? 
Answer  

[Signature]      C.  L.  Ring,  Trustee, 
per  M.  D.  Merrill. 

[Place  and  date]    Duluth,  March  22,  1897. 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 43 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  ST.  JOHN. 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  logging  busi- 
ness in  Minnesota? 

Answer.    Twenty-two  years. 

2.  In  what  county  or  counties  do  you  operate  ?  and  are  you  cutting 
on  your  own  land,  or  as  a  contractor  on  land  of  others? 

Answer.  Kanabec  county  and  Pine  county,  Minn.  On  j4  of 
my  own  lands,  balance  on  contract  lands. 

3.  Average  number  of  hands  usually  employed  by  you  in  a  season, 
in  camps,  under  your  exclusive  control? 

Answer.    Three  hundred  men. 

4.  Average  wages  paid  per  month  including  board? 
Answer.    Twenty-six  dollars  per  month. 

5.  Usual  length  of  the  season  they  are  so  employed? 
Answer.    Six  months. 

6.  Number  of  draft  animals  used. 
Answer.    One  hundred  and  twenty  head. 

7.  Average  annual  amount  expended  by  you  for  supplies,  being 
products  of  agriculture,  including  live  stock? 

Answer.    Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

8.  If  there  is  improvement  in  the  method  of  logging  over  what  was 
the  practice  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  please  explain  wherein? 

Answer.  In  making  good  logging  roads,  sawing  down  trees, 
rockers  on  both  sleds,  water  tanks,  rut  cutters,  snowplow, 
stove  in  water  tank. 

9.  Please  explain  the  leading  features  of  the  business  as  now 
conducted? 

Answer.    Making  good  logging  roads  and  skid  your  logs  well. 

10.  What  are  the  principal  drawbacks  and  risks  in  the  business  and 
how,  if  in  any  way,  can  they  be  remedied? 

Answer.  Snow  coming  early  in  the  fall  which  prevents  the 
ground  from  freezing,  and  when  this  happens  snowplow  the 
logging  roads,  cut  very  wide,  say  twenty  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  logging  road,  wider  than  the  road  is. 

11.  How  many  times  have  you  known  the  same  pine  land  to  be  cut 
over  and  at  what  number  of  years  interval  ? 

Answer.  I  have  cut  over  the  same  land  from  three  to  six  times 
in  fifteen  years'  time. 
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12.  How  do  you  account  for  pine  not  growing  on  land  that  has  been 
cleared  of  pine? 

Answer.    I  have  always  seen  pine  growing  on  lands  that  I 
have  cut  over. 

13.  What,  if  any,  economical  way  is  there  for  maintaining  the  re- 
growth  of  white  pine  and  preserving  a  permanent  supply? 

Answer.    Keep  fires  out. 

14.  How  long  will  the  supply  of  white  pine  last  if  lumbering  con- 
tinues as  at  present? 

Answer.    Five  years  on  St.  Croix  and  its  tributaries. 

15.  On  what  kind  of  soil  and  surface  have  you  found  the  best 
white  pine? 

Answer.    Black  loam  and  clay. 

16.  About  how  many  pine  trees  in  a  hundred  do  you  find  to  be 
worthless  from  being  over-ripe  or  too  old  ? 

Answer.    Five  trees. 

17.  About  how  many  pine  trees  do  you  find  to  be  worthless  from 
other  and  what  causes  ? 

Answer.  Five.  Dying  roots  being  disturbed  and  fire  killing 
the  foots  and  woodpecker  gets  to  pecking  them. 

18.  Can  you  recommend  any  practical  way  for  preventing  such  loss 
of  trees? 

Answer.    Keep  fires  from  being  started  in  the  timber. 

19.  What  are  the  dangers  and  injuries  that  pine  forests  are  most 
liable  to;  and  please  state  fully  the  best  means  for  their  prevention? 

Answer.  Fires. 

20.  To  what  extent  have  the  pine  forests  been  injured  by  fires  in 
years  past  and  how  have  such  fires  originated,  as  far  as  you  know  and 
believe  ? 

Answer.  Ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  By  men  exploring  and  care- 
less in  leaving  a  campfire,  and  I  think  there  has  been  lots 
of  fires  started  on  purpose  to  burn  up  limbs. 

21.  If  you  consider  it  practicable  to  burn  the  tree  branches  and  tops 
left  in  lumbering,  what  is  the  best  method  of  doing  so  ? 

Answer.  I  never  have  burnt  the  tree  tops,  but  I  think  it  a 
good  idea  to  burn  up  the  tree  tops. 

22.  State  any  other  facts  that  you  think  may  be  useful? 

Answer.  Appoint  more  deputies  and  enforce  the  laws,  and 
make  an  example  of  a  few  that  set  out  fires  and  some  that  do 
it  for  a  business. 

[Signature.]       Edwin  St.  John. 
[Place  and  date.]    Stillwater,  Minn.,  March  24,  1897. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  SHEVLIN-CARPENTER  LUMBER 

COMPANY. 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  logging  busi- 
ness in  Minnesota? 

Answer.    Twenty  years. 

2.  In  what  county  or  counties  do  you  operate?  and  are  you  cut- 
ting on  your  own  land,  or  as  a  contractor  on  land  of  others  ? 

Answer.    Itasca,  St.  Louis,  Cass.    Our  own. 

3.  Average  number  of  hands  usually  employed  by  you  in  a  season 
in  camps,  under  your  exclusive  control? 

Answer.  Fifty. 

4.  Average  wages  paid  per  month  including  board? 
Answer.    Eighteen  dollars. 

5.  Usual  length  of  the  season  they  are  so  employed? 
Answer.    Four  months. 

6.  Number  of  draft  animals  used? 
Answer.  Thirty-two. 

7.  Average  annual  amount  expended  by  you  for  supplies,  being 
products  of  agriculture,  including  live  stock  ? 

Answer.    Three  thousand  dollars. 

8.  If  there  is  improvement  in  the  method  of  logging  over  what 
was  the  practice  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  please  explain  wherein? 

Answer.    In  every  way.    Make  better  roads,  use  better  horses, 
more  systematic. 

9.  Please  explain  the  leading  features  of  the  business  as  now  con- 
ducted? 

Answer.    To  get  the  logs  to  mills  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
10.  What  are  the  principal  drawbacks  and  risks  in  the  business  and 
how,  if  in  any  way,  can  they  be  remedied? 
Answer.    Two  much  snow  or  rain. 
11    How  many  times  have  you  known  the  same  pine  land  to  be 
cut  over  and  at  what  number  of  years  interval  ? 
Answer.    Three  times. 

12.  How  do  you  account  for  pine  not  growing  on  land  that  has 
been  cleared  of  pine? 

Answer.    A  mat  of  pine  needles  form  and  prevent  seed  from 
taking  root. 

13.  What,  if  any,  economical  way  is  there  for  maintaining  the  re- 
growth  of  white  pine  and  preserving  a  permanent  supply? 

Answer.    Don't  know. 
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14.  How  long  will  the  supply  of  white  pine  last  if  lumbering  con- 
tinues as  at  present? 

Answer.    Twenty-five  years. 

15.  On  what  kind  of  soil  and  surface  have  you  found  the  best  white 
pine? 

Answer.  Sandy. 

16.  About  how  many  pine  trees  in  a  hundred  do  you  find  to  be 
worthless  from  being  over-ripe  or  too  old? 

Answer.    Impossible  to  answer. 

17.  About  how  many  pine  trees  do  you  find  to  be  worthless  from 
other,  and  what,  causes  ? 

Answer.    Impossible  to  answer. 

18.  Can  you  recommend  any  practical  way  for  preventing  such  loss 
of  trees? 

Answer.  No. 

19.  What  are  the  dangers  aad  injuries  that  pine  forests  are  most 
liable  to;  and  please  state  fully  the  best  means  for  their  prevention? 

Answer.  Fire. 

20.  To  what  extent  have  the  pine  forests  been  injured  by  fires  in 
years  past  and  how  have  such  fires  originated,  so  far  as  you  know  and 
believe? 

Answer.    Twenty  per  cent. 

21.  If  you  consider  it  practicable  to  burn  the  tree  branches  and 
tops  left  in  lumbering,  what  is  the  best  method  of  doing  so? 

Answer.  No. 

22.  State  any  other  facts  that  you  think  may  be  useful? 

Answer  

[Signature]  Shevlin  Carpenter  Co. 

[Place  and  date]  Minneapolis,  April  17,  1897. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NELSON-TENNEY  LUMBER  COM- 
PANY. 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  logging  busi- 
ness in  Minnesota? 

Answer.    Twenty-seven  years. 

2.  In  what  county  or  counties  do  you  operate?  and  are  you  cut- 
ting on  your  own  land,  or  as  a  contractor  on  land  of  others? 

Answer.    Cass,  Crow  Wing  and  Itasca,  both  our  land  and 
contract. 

3.  Average  number  of  hands  usually  employed  by  you  in  a  season, 
in  camps,  under  your  exclusive  control? 

Answer .    Three  hundred  some  seasons  and  500  some  seasons. 
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4.  Average  wages  paid  per  month  including  board? 

Answer.  Twenty-six  dollars  last  two  seasons;  about  $22-^35 
twenty  years  ago. 

5.  Usual  length  of  the  season  they  are  so  employed? 
Answer.    About  8  months. 

6.  Number  of  draft  animals  used? 
Answer.    Fifty  to  175. 

7.  Average  annual  amount  expended  by  you  for  supplies,  being 
products  of  agriculture,  including  live  stock  ? 

Answer.    About  $25,000. 

8.  If  there  is  improvement  in  the  method  of  logging  over  what 
was  the  practice  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  please  explain 
wherein. 

Answer.  Improved  tools  of  all  kinds,  better  camps,  better 
stables,  better  sleds,  better  roads,  better  equipments  of  all 
kinds,  horse  teams  instead  of  oxen,  and  railroads  do  hauling 
in  some  localities. 

9.  Please  explain  the  leading  features  of  the  business  as  now  con- 
ducted? 

Answer.  Roads  well  graded  and  kept  well  sprinkled  with 
water  so  that  they  are  always  a  smooth,  solid  sheet  of  ice. 
Horse  teams  to  haul  on  road  instead  of  oxen  and  a  good 
snowplow  to  clean  the  snow  out  after  a  storm  so  that  the 
teams  can  do  the  same  amount  each  and  every  day. 

10.  What  are  the  principal  drawbacks  and  risks  in  the  business 
and  how,  if  in  any  way,  can  they  be  remedied? 

Answer.  Open  winters  with  frequent  warm  and  thawing  spells 
of  weather,  or  a  winter  with  very  deep  snow  4  feet  or  more. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  for  this  kind  of  weather. 

11.  How  many  times  have  you  known  the  same  pine  land  to  be 
cut  over  and  at  what  number  of  years  interval? 

Answer.  When  land  was  cut  clean  the  first  time  I  have  never 
known  of  any  pine  growing  on  it  afterwards. 

12.  How  do  you  account  for  pine  not  growing  on  land  that  has 
been  cleared  of  pine  ? 

Answer.  It  seems  to  be  natural  for  it  to  grow  up  with  hard- 
wood brush.  I  have  never  known  white  pine  to  come  up 
from  the  seed  on  any  land  that  was  cleared  by  the  axe  or  by 
fire. 

13.  What,  if  any,  economical  way  is  there  for  maintaining  the  re- 
growth  of  white  pine  and  preserving  a  permanent  supply? 

Answer  •  
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14.  How  long  will  the  supply  of  white  pine  last  if  lumbering  con- 
tinues as  at  present? 

Answer.    I  think  30  years. 

15.  On  what  kind  of  soil  and  surface  have  you  found  the  best  white 
pine  ? 

Answer.    Level  or  a  little  rolling  clay  subsoil. 

16.  About  how  many  pine  trees  in  a  hundred  do  you  find  to  be 
worthless  from  being  over-ripe  or  too  old  ? 

Answer.    Not  any. 

17.  About  how  many  pine  trees  do  you  find  to  be  worthless  Irom 
other,  and  what,  causes? 

Answer.  Fires  destroy  the  most.  A  great  many  trees  be- 
come worthless  by  the  lower  limbs  dying  and  breaking  off, 
letting  water  in  at  the  knot-hole  causing  the  tree  to  decay. 

18.  Can  you  recommend  any  practical  way  of  preventing  such  loss 
of  trees? 

Answer  ,  

19.  What  are  the  dangers  and  injuries  that  pine  forests  are  most 
liable  to,  and  please  state  fully  the  best  means  for  their  prevention? 

Answer.  Fire  and  wind.  Cannot  prevent  wind.  Have  the  fire 
wardens  enforce  the  law  in  full  and  we  will  soon  have  less 
forest  fires. 

20.  To  what  extent  have  the  pine  forests  been  injured  by  fires  in 
years  past  and  how  have  such  fires  originated  so  far  as  you  know  and 
believe  ? 

Answer.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  Some  by  Indians  but  more 
by  careless  white  men  living,  traveling  and  operating  in  the 
country  starting  a  fire  to  clear  land  or  to  camp  by  and  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  it  and  letting  it  run  at  will. 

21.  If  you  consider  it  practicable  to  burn  the  tree  branches  and 
tops  left  in  lumbering,  what  is  the  best  method  of  doing  so? 

Answer.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  burn  them, 
but  if  it  is  done  have  a  strip  around  the  out-edge  of  the  place 
to  be  burnt  cleared  up,  brush  piled  back,  then  watch  the  fire 
until  piece  is  burned  over  and  not  let  fire  get  away. 

22.  State  any  other  facts  that  you  think  may  be  useful? 

Answer.  People  are  very  careless  about  setting  fires  and  need 
watching,  especially  in  spring  and  fall.  A  few  arrests  would 
have  a  good  effect. 

[Signature]       Nelson-Tenney  Lumber  Co. 
By  H.  B.  Frey. 
[Place  and  date]    Minneapolis,  May  24,  1897. 
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Forestry  in  Other  Countries. 

The  more  the  people  of  this  state  become  informed  in  re- 
gard to  forestry,  and  especially  when  they  see  how  much  it 
has  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  countries 
which  have  practiced  it,  the  easier  and  cheaper  it  will  be  to 
enforce  our  forest  preservation  law.  When  our  people  come 
to  know  that  there  are  countries  in  which  the  forests  contin- 
uously yield  a  net  annual  income  of  from  three  to  four  dol- 
lars an  acre  their  interest  in  the  subject  will  be  much  quick- 
ened and  they  will  lend  their  influence  to  uphold  and  enforce 
our  forest  preservation  act.  It  was  to  give  them  an  idea 
of  the  benefits  and  profits  of  forestry  that  I  have  procured 
from  the  best  sources  the  following  new  and  fresh  accounts 
of  forest  administration  in  several  European  countries. 


DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

STATE  FORESTS. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  the  state  forests  of  Baden  is 
240,304  acres,  located  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  prevailing  kind  of  trees  is  co- 
niferous. The  beech,  however,  covers  the  largest  surface ; 
next  follows  the  fir,  then  the  silver  fir  and  the  Scotch  fir. 
The  average  estimated  value  per  acre,  taking  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  1 886-1 895,  is  $98.55.  The  annual  aggre- 
gate expense  of  administration  is  $568,078.  The  annual 
aggregate  revenue  amounts  to  $1,235,332,  and  the  net 
revenue  is  $667,244.  Number  of  acres  annually  sown  to 
forest  is  222,  and  the  number  of  acres  planted  is  823.  Re- 
foresting is  effected  by  seed  from  standing  trees ;  also  by 
planting  trees,  in  some  rare  cases  by  artificial  sowing,  the 
latter  in  the  case  of  firs.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  of 
crop.  The  usual  method  of  cutting  the  crop  consists  in 
cutting  the  mature-  trees  and  covers  at  periods,  as  a  rule, 
from  thirty  to  forty  years,  with  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 
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Cutting  in  blocks  clean  (pines  and  Scotch  firs)  in  exposed 
stormy  situations  is  less  frequent.  According  to  paragraph 
29' of  the  Forest  Law  of  Baden  of  the  year  1879,  no  part 
of  any  forest  is  allowed  to  be  kept  uncultivated.  The  num- 
ber of  forest  fires  during  the  years  1 879-1 888  was  61,  the 
damaged  surface  99  acres,  and  the  damages  amounted  to 
$2,225.  The  principal  causes  of  such  fires  are  negligence, 
when  burning  down  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  or  by  throwing 
away  matches  or  stubs  of  cigars.  Very  few  cases  of  fires 
are  caused  by  railway  locomotives. 

The  forest  service  ranks  equally  with  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  and  is  comprised  in  Class  D  of  the 
tariff  of  salaries.  Seven  members  of  the  Administration  of 
Domains  (which  forms  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department) 
are  the  highest  forest  officers ;  they  bear  the  title  of  Coun- 
cillors of  the  Forest  Board,  and  have  a  salary  not  exceeding 
$1,380  and  $147  compensation  for  rent. 

Besides  the  state  forest  there  are  community  and  corpo- 
ration forests,  covering  a  total  surface  of  555,069  acres,  which 
are  managed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  state  forests. 

PRIVATE  FORESTS. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  the  private  forests  is  451,670 
acres.  About  one-third  of  all  private  forests  is  managed  on. 
forestry  principles,  including  the  forests  of  the  Public  Admin- 
istration of  Street,  River  and  Railway  Construction,  and  the 
most  extensive  and  important  private  proprietors.  The 
total  forest  product  of  the  country  increases  gradually. 


BAVARIA. 

STATE  FORESTS. 

Bavaria,  whose  attractive  capital,  Munich,  is  frequented 
by  so  many  Americans,  has  6,000,000  inhabitants.  Its  forests 
comprise  2,150,000  acres,  of  which  34.08  per  cent  are  the 
property  of  the  state.  Large  forests  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  as  a  generel  rule  the  mountain- 
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ous  districts  in  the  south  (Alps),  the  north  (Spessart)  and 
northeast  (Bohemian  Forest)  are  covered  with  the  densest 
forest.  Of  the  whole  area  of  the  country  33  per  cent  is 
covered  with  forest.  The  prevailing  kind  of  trees,  or  77  per 
cent,  are  coniferous.  The  remainder  comprise  various  kinds 
of  deciduous  trees — those  losing  their  foliage  in  winter. 
Among  the  conifers  red  and  white  pine  are  most  fre- 
quent. Among  the  deciduous  trees  the  beech  occupies  the 
greatest  space.  The  oak  is  also  cultivated  quite  extensively 
for  tanning  purposes.  The  average  estimated  value  of  the 
forest  land  is  $50  per  acre.  The  annual  aggregate  expense 
of  administering  the  forests  (1891)  including  salaries  of  of- 
ficials, wages  of  workingmen,  local  taxation,  new  purchases, 
etc.,  amounts  to  $4,965,204.  The  total  revenue  from  the  for- 
ests the  same  year  amounted  to  $8,187,349.  Number  of 
acres  sown  or  planted  to  forests  in  1892  was  14,800,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  which  area  was  planted  with  coniferous 
trees.  In  the  case  of  the  red  pine  and  the  white  pine,  re- 
foresting is  mainly  done  in  the  natural  way.  In  the  case 
of  the  fir  (Pinus  sylvestris)  it  is  always  effected  artificially;  in 
the  case  of  the  beech,  always  in  a  natural  way  (seed  from 
standing  trees) ;  in  the  case  of  the  oak,  generally  by  arti- 
ficial sowing.  There  is  a  continuity  of  forest  products  and 
a  steady  increase  of  the  revenue  which  the  state  derives 
from  its  forests.  This  is  due,  first  to  an  increase  of  prices, 
secondly  to  an  increase  of  the  yearly  crop.  The  latter  must 
chiefly  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  forests  which  are  being  and  have  been  steadily  im- 
proved ;  also  of  the  economy  which  was  practiced  in  former 
times.  Where  reforesting  is  effected  by  seeding  from  the 
standing  trees,  the  crop  is  generally  cut  in  lengthy  strips, 
usually  not  exceeding  about  thirty  yards  in  width.  As  a 
general  rule  the  administration  of  the  state  forest  makes  it 
a  principle  to  avoid  cutting  in  large  blocks  clean.  In  regard 
to  compulsory  tree  planting,  it  may  be  said  that  every  for- 
est area,  the  trees  of  which  have  been  cut,  no  matter  whether 
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state  or  private  property,  must  be  reforested  in  a  short  time, 
unless  evidence  can  be  furnished  that  the  land  would  be 
better  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 

The  damage  caused  by  forest  fires  is  quite  insignificant, 
being  in  1890  only  $974,  in  1894  only  $1,686.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  such  fires  is  the  carelessness  of  the  working- 
men  employed  in  the  forests  and  of  individuals  and  parties 
making  excursions,  particularly  on  Sundays.  There  are  no 
data  at  hand  as  to  the  number  of  such  fires  caused  by  rail- 
road locomotives,  and  although  some  fires  are  no  doubt  so 
caused,  the  number  is  certainly  very  small. 

The  administration  of  the  Bavarian  state  forests  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  departments  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  It 
is  directly  subordinate  and  responsible  to  the  latter,  no 
other  authorities  intervening.  The  highest  forest  official 
who  may  be  regarded  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  forest  ad- 
ministration, responsible,  of  course,  as  stated,  to  the  minister 
of  finance,  bears  the  title  "  Ministerialrath," — ministerial  or 
cabinet  councillor.  The  chief  director  of  the  Bavarian  ad- 
ministration of  state  forests  is  "  Ministerialrath"  Ganghofer. 
His  starting  salary  is  7.740  marks.  After  a  sixteen  years' 
service  the  salary  advances  to  8,820  marks.  Next  in  rank 
are  the  so-called  4<Oberforstrathe,"  with  a  starting  salary  of 
6,660  marks,  which,  after  a  sixteen-y ears'  service,  is  increased 
to  7,740  marks. 

There  is  no  regular  report  published  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  forests ;  however,  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Bavar- 
ian Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  are  published  four  times  a 
year  and  the  "  Statistische  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Konigreich 
Bayern,"  which  is  issued  annually  since  1894,  contains  some 
data  referring  to  Bavarian  forestry.  In  addition  budget  re- 
ports on  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  are  submitted 
to  the  4 4 Landtag"  or  Diet  every  second  year. 

PRIVATE  FORESTS. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  private  forests  was  3,149,400 
acres  in  1893.    In  addition  to  the  state  and  private  forests 
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there  are  about  800,000  acres  of  forests  belonging  t©  sep- 
arate towns  and  villages.  The  forests  which  are  owned 
by  great  landholders  are  managed  on  forestry  principles. 
These  forests  however,  only  comprise  a  very  limited  area, 
somewhat  less  than  400,000  acres.  Most  of  the  private  for- 
ests are  the  property  of  small  landholders.  The  average 
value  per  acre  of  private  forests  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  state  forests.  The  net  income  rate  varies  widely.  The 
data  at  hand  are  too  few  and  too  unreliable  to  admit  of  ar- 
riving at  any  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  average.  Opin- 
ions vary  as  to  whether  the  total  forest  product  of  the 
country  increases  or  decreases.  In  general  the  extent  of 
the  private  forests  seems  to  be  somewhat  decreasing.  This 
would  of  course  also  appear  to  entail  a  decrease  of  the  total 
forest  product.  Forest  lands  are  only  allowed  to  be  changed 
into  agricultural  lands  when  proof  can  be  furnished  that  the 
agricultural  crop  may  be  expected  to  exceed  in  value  the 
forest  crop.  Between  1886  and  1891  from  7,000  to  8,000 
acres  of  private  forests  were  newly  planted  or  sown. 


NORWAY. 

STATE  FORESTS. 

It  is  only  but  recently  that  Norway  has  manifested  an  inter- 
est in  forestry,  but  as  so  many  of  the  people  of  this  state  are 
natives  of  that  country,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  show 
what  is  now  being  done  there. 

The  extent  of  the  state  and  semi-public  forests  of  Norway 
is  2,587,500  acres.  Of  these  837,500  acres  are  located  in  the 
provinces  of  Tromso  and  Finmark ;  140,000  in  that  of  Norr- 
land;  285,000  in  North  Drontheim  and  225,000  acres  in  South 
Drontheim  and  Romsdal,  and  about  397,500  acres  in  Hede- 
marken.  The  prevailing  kind  of  trees  are  fir  (Pinus  sylvestris 
L.),  pine  {Abies  ex celsa  D.  C),  and  two  species  of  birch.  The 
average  estimated  value  of  the  forest  land  is  $2.70  an  acre. 
The  annual  aggregate  expense  of  administration  is  about 
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$108,000,  and  the  annual  aggregate  revenue  varies  from 
$60,000  to  67,500.  The  number  of  acres  annually  sown  or 
planted  to  forest  varies  from  150  to  175  acres.  Reforesting 
is  almost  entirely  effected  by  natural  seeding  from  standing 
trees,  and,  when  artificial  culture  is  employed,  by  planting 
trees.  The  crop  of  forest  production  is  periodical,  and  de- 
pends partly  on  the  market  prices  of  lumber.  The  forest 
administration  tries  to  prevent  the  yearly  average  yield  ex- 
ceeding the  net  increase  of  the  forest.  Cutting  must  in 
part  depend  on  the  demand.  Where  it  does  not  pay  to  cut 
smaller  trees,  the  mature  ones  are  principally  cut,  while  at 
the  same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  diseased  and  injured  trees, 
as  well  as  such  as  would  hinder  in  the  growth,  are  removed. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  trees  of  smaller  size  can  be  profit- 
ably sold,  small  blocks  are  cut  clean  in  order  better  to  pro- 
mote new  growth. 

The  law  of  July  20,  1893,  on  the  preservation  of  "  Pro- 
tecting Forests"  and  against  the  destruction  of  forests,  has 
special  provisions  relating  to  " Protecting  Forests,"  by  which 
are  meant  forests  serving  as  a  protection  against  snow  ava- 
lanches, stone  slips,  alteration  of  river  beds,  shifting  sand, 
or  as  a  special  protection  to  other  forests  or  to  inhabited 
country.  "Protecting  Forests"  are  also  such  as  bound  dis- 
tricts and  mountain  forests,  which,  from  their  situation  on 
the  slopes  of  high  mountains  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sea,  or  in  the  far  north,  grow  so  slow  that  they  would  die 
out  if  neglected.  Under  "Protecting  Forest  Lands"  are 
also  included  bare  fields,  to  be  planted  in  the  future  to  serve 
as  other  "protecting  forests."  The  municipal  council  selects 
three  men,  who,  after  consulting  the  public  forest  officer,  pro- 
pose the  localities  within  the  district  to  be  considered  as  "pro- 
tecting forests."  The  municipal  council  has  then  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  the  forests,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  for- 
est inspector  of  the  district  to  determine  the  rules  for  its 
management.  These  regulations  must  have  the  sanction 
of  the  king  to  be  valid.    The  municipal  council  can  also 
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make  reservations,  subject  to  the  king's  approval,  against 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  general.  Such  municipal 
regulations  relating  to  ''protecting  forests"  and  forests  in 
general  may  probably  also  include  compulsory  regulations 
as  to  planting  and  sowing  of  forests  already  cut  down.  No 
other  laws  relating  to  forest  culture  exist  in  Norway. 

The  damage  caused  by  fires  in  the  public  forests  is  in- 
considerable. Many  years  there  is  none ;  and  the  damage 
done  to  private  forests  is  of  small  account  and  unreported. 
The  principal  cause  or  causes  of  such  fires  is  carelessness 
of  owners,  fishermen,  cowherds,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  burning 
of  heather  for  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  law  of  July  14, 
1893,  on  4  Fires  in  Forests  and  Fields,"  with  the  supple- 
mental law  of  July  27,  1896,  has  provisions  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  extinction  of  forest  fires. 

The  central  administration  of  the  forests  is  directly  under 
the  department  of  the  interior,  without  intermediate  officers. 
The  service  is  under  the  charge  of  the  chief  (the  director 
of  the  forests),  and  there  are  4  forest  inspectors,  25  forest 
officers,  1  forest  engineer,  2  assistants,  7  forest  planters  and 
363  forest  guards.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  chief  (the 
director)  is  $1,450,  without  additions.  The  inspector's  sal- 
ary is  $800,  increasing  up  to  $970.  The  forest  officers', 
$480,  increasing  to  $800.  All  these  functionaries  have  their 
traveling  expenses  paid  when  traveling  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  The  officers  and  the  inspectors  hand  in  every  year 
a  report  to  the  director,  who  publishes  a  report  on  forest 
matters  generally  every  third  year.  The  only  forest  peri- 
odical in  Norway  at  present  is  the  "Tidsskrift  for  Skovbrug," 
(Periodical  for  Forestry),  published  by  the  Norwegian  Asso- 
ciation for  Forestry. 

PRIVATE  FORESTS. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  private  forests  is  18,000,000  acres, 
of  which  about  276,000  acres  are  managed  on  forestry  prin- 
ciples.   The  average  value  per  acre  is  from  $4.28  to  $5.36, 
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and  the  average  annual  rate  of  net  income  is  from  55  to  60 
cents  per  acre.  The  cutting  undoubtedly  exceeds  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  the  forests.  The  supply  of  wood  is  conse- 
quently decreasing,  and  the  size  of  the  trees  decreases.  The 
government  purchases  annually  forests  to  the  amount  in 
value  of  $21,440.  It  has  three  large  and  several  smaller 
nurseries.  These  supply  the  required  number  of  plants  to 
the  public  and  to  private  parties.  It  has  also  four  seed  es- 
tablishments, which  supply  the  public  and  private  demand 
with  tree  seeds.  It  also  has  two  elementary  schools  of  for- 
estry, and  it  tries  through  its  functionaries  to  instruct  forest 
owners  in  rational  management  of  the  forests. 


SWEDEN. 

Sweden  is  a  country  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  the  climate  of  its  northern  part  is  about  like  that  of 
northern  New  England.  The  beech,  which  is  not  found  in 
Minnesota,  flourishes  in  southern  Sweden.  It  is  a  natural 
forest  country;  possesses  a  great  deal  of  granite  and  iron, 
and  abounds  in  lakes  and  rivers.  As  stated  in  my  report 
of  1872  on  Swedish  Forestry,  the  great  mass  of  the  forests 
of  Sweden  is  found  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  country, 
and  consists  principally  of  the  so-called  Scotch  pine  and  the 
white  or  Norway  spruce,  both  of  which  grow  to  great  size 
and  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  timber.  The  most  nu- 
merous species  next  to  these  is  the  white  birch,  which  furn- 
ishes the  principal  fuel.  In  traveling  through  Sweden  one 
sometimes  passes  very  rough,  rocky  and  seemingly  sterile 
tracts.  But  even  on  these,  through  the  impulse  of  forest 
culture,  is  seen  springing  up  a  fine  young  growth  of  trees. 
Indeed  in  many  of  the  European  countries  the  clean,  well 
cared  for  and  thrifty  forest  is  to  the  thoughtful  American 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  objects.  Only 
those  who  have  seen  the  well  administered  forests  of  Europe 
can  have  a  true  idea  of  what  forestry  means. 
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STATE  FORESTS. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Swedish  Administration 
of  Forests  for  the  year  1895  is  a  quarto  document  in  Swed- 
ish of  331  pages,  besides  numerous  maps.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  area  of  forest-bearing  land  in  the  whole 
country  is  47,000,000  acres,  of  which  12,000,000  acres  be- 
long to  the  state.  The  taxable  valuation  of  the  state  for- 
ests is  $16,000,000.  The  revenue  from  the  state  forests  for 
1895  was  $1,100,000.  In  addition  there  was  appropriated 
for  forestry  purposes  $100,000.  The  expenses  were  $360,- 
000,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $840,000.  The  net  income 
annually  increases.  The  number  of  acres  in  the  whole 
country  sown  or  planted  to  forest  during  the  year  was  1 1,- 
000;  length  of  ditching  made  in  forestry  work  was  130,000 
yards.  Notwithstanding  there  was  warm  and  dry  weather 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months  (with,  however, 
occasional  heavy  rains,)  there  were  but  few  forest  fires,  the 
number  of  acres  burnt  over  being  only  1,280.  Increased 
care  is  shown  in  the  use  of  fire  in  the  woods.  More  injury 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  the  blowing  down  of  timber 
trees  by  storms. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  of  public  money  was  appropriated 
and  expended  for  the  advancement  of  private  forestry.  In 
the  southern  district  5  500,000  trees  were  planted  and  over 
2,000  pounds  of  fir  tree  seed  sown.  There  were  detailed 
six  civil  engineers,  paid  by  the  state,  to  instruct  and  assist 
private  owners  in  regard  to  forestry  and  their  work  of  vari- 
ous sorts  on  over  85,000  acres.  There  are  employed  in  the 
state  forestry  service  347  officials,  of  higher  and  lower  rank, 
whose  aggregate  annual  compensation  amounts  to  a  little 
over  $100,000.  The  state  maintains  a  forest  institute  or 
college  at  Stockholm  (founded  in  1828)  for  scientific  and 
practical  training  in  forestry.  It  also  has  forest  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  two  northern  provinces,  Norrbotten  and  Wester- 
botten,  a  law  prevails  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  trees  for 
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sale  which  are  less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  investigations  have  lately  been  made 
to  determine  whether  this  provision  of  law  should  not  be 
extended  to  other  provinces. 

Sweden's  annual  exports  of  forest  products  amount  to 
$20,000,000  a  year,  and  are  steadily  increasing,  the  result  of 
the  liberal  and  wise  management  of  her  forest  resources 
which  has  been  practiced  for  many  years. 


WURTEMBERG. 

Wurtemberg  lies  west  of  Bavaria,  and  is  the  third  Ger- 
man state  in  point  of  area,  its  population  being  a  little  over 
2,000,000.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  140 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  ico  miles.  One-third  of 
the  Black  Forest  (so  called  from  the  dark  foliage  of  its  pines, 
and  which  forms  a  sort  of  a  triangle,)  lies  within  Wurtem- 
berg, two-thirds  being  in  Baden.  The  Black  Forest  has  a 
total  length  of  93  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  13  to 
46  miles. 

STATE  FORESTS. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  the  state  forests  is  418,904  acres, 
and  they  extend  over  the  entire  kingdom:  59  per  cent  of 
the  forests  consists  of  pine,  20  per  cent  being  pitch  pine 
and  9  per  cent  white  pine.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
forest  land  varies  from  $29  to  $58  per  acre.  The  annual 
aggregate  expense  of  administration  of  the  forest  amounts 
to  $1,183,574.  Of  this  $364,140  is  paid  to  wood-cutters, 
$147,560  is  expended  on  roads,  $90,440  in  forest  culture, 
$259,468  for  pay  of  officials,  $138,468  for  forest  guards. 
The  revenue  for  1895-1896  was  $2,928,352,  yielding  a  net 
revenue,  after  deducting  all  expenditures,  of  $1,744,778,  or 
$3.63  per  acre.  The  number  of  acres  annually  sown  to 
forest  is  296,  and  the  number  of  acres  planted  to  forest, 
6,177. 

Ex.  Docs.  Vol  iv— 44-50 
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In  regard  to  reforesting,  when  the  natural  seeding  of  the 
desired  kind  of  wood  occurs  in  proper  time  the  same  is 
used;  otherwise  planting  or  artificial  sowing  takes  place. 
Natural  sowing  is  estimated  at  about  25  per  cent,  artificial 
renewing  amounts  to  about  75  per  cent.  The  latter  is  almost 
exclusively  done  by  planting,  whereas  sowing  in  free  wood- 
land is  very  seldom  applied.  It  is  a  principle  to  maintain 
(as  far  as  the  division  of  the  age  of  the  plantings  permit) 
an  equal  annual  cutting.  At  present  the  cutting  is  fixed  at 
1.94  cubic  metres  per  acre.  The  cutting  is  contracted  for 
with  laborers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woods.  By 
good  management  there  are  at  a  given  plot  generally  trees 
of  about  the  same  age.  If  the  natural  seed  falling  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  the  larger  trees,  either  single  or  in  crops, 
are  cut  out  in  a  direction  against  the  prevailing  winds;  the 
remaining  trees  are  thinned  and  gradually  cut  out  as  the 
growing  young  trees  may  demand.  If  the  natural  seed 
falling  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  the  wood  crop  is  cut 
clean  in  narrow  strips,  also  in  a  direction  against  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  the  cutting  of  the  second  and  following 
strips  is  postponed  until  the  young  plantings  can  dispense 
with  the  side  protection  of  the  old  woods.  It  is  a  principle 
that  replanting  follows  immediately  after  the  cuttings. 
Moreover,  the  state  buys  every  year  about  400  acres  of 
woodland  to  increase  and  round  off  the  forests. 

The  amount  of  damage  annually  caused  by  forest  fires 
is  only  $642.60,  and  the  principal  cause  of  such  fires  is 
carelessness  and  negligence  while  smoking  and  lighting  fires 
in  or  near  the  forests.  In  the  last  ten  years  out  of  120 
forest  fires  only  8  were  caused  by  sparks  from  locomotives, 
and  of  these  only  one  caused  considerable  damage  (about 
$3,570). 

In  regard  to  the  rank  in  the  forest  service,  as  compared 
with  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  forest  officials  rank  in  general  equally  with  those 
state  officials  who  are  graduates  of  the  university.  The 
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Department  of  Forests  is  directed  by  one  president,  four 
technical  and  four  administrative  members  and  one  com- 
mander of  the  forest  guards.  The  salary  of  the  president 
is  $1,844.50  per  year;  the  salary  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  is  from  $1, 190  to  $1,618.  A  work  en- 
titled -'The  Forests  of  Wurtemberg,"  published  by  Rueger, 
Stuttgart,  1880,  gives  a  fair  review  of  the  situation  of  the 
forestry  of  the  country.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  in  re- 
spect to  net  revenue  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg  stand  at  the 
head  of  forest  administration  and  culture  in  general. 

PRIVATE  FORESTS. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  private  forests  is  528,794  acres, 
of  which  210,000  acres  are  administered  by  technical  forest 
officials;  the  remainder  is  also  administered  in  a  proper 
manner.  As  the  permission  of  the  government  is  required 
for  cutting  and  replanting  of  forest  lands,  and  this  permis- 
sion is  only  given  under  the  condition  that  an  equal  area  to 
what  has  been  cut  shall  be  planted,  the  aggregate  area  of 
forest  land  remains  the  same  throughout  the  whole  country; 
but  portions  of  it  are  gradually  coming  into  the  possession 
of  the  state  government. 


Rate  of  Increase  on  the  Cut-Over  Timber  Lands  in 

Minnesota. 

During  the  past  year  Minnesota  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  forestry  in  the  form  of  Bulletin  No. 
49  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn.,  prepared  by  Prof.  Samuel  B.  Green,  horticul- 
turist, assisted  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Ayers,  timber  expert,  of  Carl- 
ton, Minn.  The  bulletin  shows  the  results  of  recent  actual 
studies  in  the  field  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  timber  on  cut- 
over  lands  in  the  state,  contains  numerous  striking  illustra- 
tions, also  quotations  of  the  opinions  of  several  prominent 
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lumbermen.  One  of  its  leading  objects  is  to  show  that  the 
proper  management  of  forest  land  will  be  profitable  to  the 
individual  owner.  It  is  also  designed  to  show  what  an  im- 
mense loss  would  annually  be  caused  to  the  state  by  forest 
fires  in  the  absence  of  precautions  against  them.  The  fol- 
lowing instructive  passages  are  below  quoted,  omitting,  how- 
ever, the  tables: 

INCREASE  ON  SMALL  TREES. 

WHITE  PINE  OVER-TOPPED  BY  ASPEN. 

Frequently,  between  the  groups  of  log  timber  in  the  natural  forest, 
are  areas  well  stocked  with  pine  not  yet  large  enough  to  cut.  These 
are  left  uncut  in  logging.  On  one-tenth  of  an  acre  that  is  typical  of 
such  forest  was  found  the  stock  shown  in  Table  XIV. 

This  plat  is  unusually  heavily  wooded.  Lying  immediately  below 
a  beaver  dam,  it  has  a  good  supply  of  water;  the  soil  is  fertile,  por- 
ous, and  over  one-half  clay.  This  acre  is  especially  promising  for  a 
large  yield  of  good  timber.  The  pine  trees  will  soon  over-top  and 
suppress  the  aspens  and  then  will  make  a  much, more  rapid  growth 
than  at  present;  the  trunks  are  already  long  and  free  from  branches. 
The  number  of  white  pine  trees  at  present  on  this  acre  is  370,  and  will 
be  abundant  stock  after  the  aspen  is  gone;  in  fact,  the  yield  tables 
show  for  stock  of  first  quality,  of  this  height  and  age  that  about  214 
trees  is  the  normal  number.  Although  the  cubic  feet  of  pine  alone  is 
less  than  the  normal  amount  as  given  in  the  yield  table,  the  amount  of 
aspen  and  pine  together  is  more  than  double  this  amount. 

The  1,088  cubic  feet  of  aspen  may  be  removed  and  the  pine  left  in 
better  growing  condition  than  it  is  now. 

Assuming  that  this  acre  would,  if  the  aspen  were  now  cut,  speedily 
reach  the  normal  accretion  (it  is  really  expected  to  exceed  it)  the  future 
growth  may  thus  be  found  in  the  yield  tables.  On  this  basis,  in  twenty 
years  from  now,  this  acre,  at  present  not  worth  logging,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  yield,  if  protected  from  fire,  34,000  feet,  B.  M.  If  left  70 
years,  50,400  feet,  B.  M.;  120  years,  70,000  feet  with  a  possibility  of 
its  reaching  100,000  feet,  the  highest  that  may  be  hoped  for  in  white 
pine. 

There  seems  to  be  something  incongruous  in  the  fact  that  while  this 
stock  is  worth  nothing  to-day  in  the  market  it  would,  in  twenty  years, 
yield  34,000  feet  of  lumber,  Scribner's  rule,  worth  say,  $3  per  1,000 
feet  on  the  stump,  or  $102  for  the  acre.  This  discrepancy  in  the  sup- 
posed present  value  of  this  stock  is  attributed  to  the  danger  of  fire. 
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The  state  is  invited  to  consider  this  fact,  for  this  and  many  other 
similar  tracts  are  on  school  and  other  state  lands,  and  the  question 
should  be  determined  whether  efficient  fire  protection  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  less  than  this  figure,  which  is  $5.10  per  year  per  acre.  A 
photograph  of  this  tract  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

WHITE  PINE  AMONG  WHITE  BIRCH. 

Another  well-stocked  tract  of  timber  trees,  too  small  to  cut,  and 
•  surrounded  by  stump  land,  is  represented  by  the  following  one- tenth 
acre  of  white  pine  among  white  birch  shown  in  Table  XV. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  trees  is  a  light  growth  of  hazel  and 
vine  maple. 

Comparing  this  with  white  pine  in  the  yield  tables,  it  is  found  there 
that  an  acre  of  white  pine  of  second  quality  has  a  normal  yield  of  5,325 
cubic  feet  at  85  years  old,  and  an  average  height  of  68  feet.  As  the 
white  pine  on  this  acre  will  probably  over-top  the  birches  within  25 
years,  it  is  thought  that  this  one  is  in  better  condition  than  the  normal 
one  from  the  yield  table,  and  while  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  cut  this 
timber  now,  it  may  be  expected  when  100  years  old,  or  15  years  from 
now,  to  yield  at  least  18,500  feet,  B.  M.  This,  at  $3  per  thousand, 
would  then  be  worth  $55.50  per  acre.  Its  present  worth,  if  safe  from 
fire,  should  be  $26.69,  yet  it  is  of  little  if  any  value;  this  yield  would 
be  increased  if  the  birch  and  aspen  were  cut  at  once.  The  soil  is  a 
light  colored  sandy  loam  of  about  the  consistency  of  moulding  sand, 
with  a  subsoil  of  boulder  clay. 


INJURIES  BY  FIRE. 

Fires  stand  eminently  as  first  among  the  causes  of  injuries  to  the 
forest. 

Fires  in  our  state  have  destroyed  large  areas  of  pine  log  timber  be- 
fore it  could  be  made  accessible  to  market.  In  the  western  and  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  pine  region  are  large  tracts  of  either  aspen 
or  white  birch  with  uncut  pine  stumps  and  stubs  standing  thick  among 
the  brush  and  saplings,  and  in  the  wide  belt  of  sandy  land  sweeping 
from  Red  Lake  through  Becker,  Hubbard  and  Crow  Wing  counties 
to  Mille  Lacs,  much  Norway  pine  has  been  destroyed.  Where  ac- 
cessible to  market  and  where  there  is  demand  for  lumber,  the  loss  by 
the  killing  of  mature  trees  is  comparatively  slight,  as  such  timber  can 
be  cut  the  winter  following  the  burning  without  much  loss. 

When  half  grown  stock  is  killed  by  fire  the  loss  amounts  to  the 
present  worth  of  this  stock,  the  value  of  seeding  and  shading  trees, 
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and  the  value  of  the  forest  soil,  from  this  may  be  deducted  whatever 
marketable  stumpage  there  may  be  left.  In  the  case  of  such  acres  as 
are  shown  in  tables  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.  and  XXI.,  although  there  is 
now  no  marketable  timber  upon  them,  yet  they  have  a  stock  that 
would  with  usual  growth  and  at  present  price  of  stumpage  be  worth 
from  $50  to  $92  per  acre  in  20  years.  If  there  were  no  danger  of  fire 
the  present  value  of  this  stock  would  be  found  by  simply  calculating 
the  capital  that  would  in  20  years  amount  to  the  average,  or  $71 
per  acre  at  a  reasonable  interest  at  5%  the  present  value,  in  this  case 
would  be  $26.76.  But  the  danger  of  fire  has  discouraged  lumbermen 
from  holding  their  land  for  a  second  growth. 

It  is  impossible  for  fire  to  run  over  any  forest  land  without  doing 
great  damage.  This  damage  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  plain  that 
whatever  land  is  kept  non-productive,  is  at  least  being  kept  from  yield- 
ing the  average  50  cubic  feet  or  500  board  feet  for  each  acre  each  year. 

The  greatest  aggregate  damage  is  probably  done  by  light  fires  that 
repeatedly  run  over  the  ground  and  prevent  a  new  growth. 

Spring  fires  are  very  damaging,  for  the  trees  being  then  full  of  sap, 
endure  little  heat,  and  the  seeds  which  are  on  the  ground  and  possibly 
just  sprouted  are  destroyed. 

Autumn  fires,  owing  to  the  ground  being  very  dry  at  that  season, 
usually  run  deep,  burning  off  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  consuming  all 
the  vegetable  material  which  constitutes  that  valuable  mulch  and  fer- 
tilizer called  the  forest  floor. 

The  tangible  causes  of  forest  fires  have  been  discussed  so  much  that 
they  must  now  be  well  known.  The  real  cause  is  more  remote  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  It  might  be  called  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  damage  done  by  fires.  Two  essential  steps  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  fires  are,  an  appreciation  of  this  damage,  and  a  thorough  co- 
operation among  the  people  injured.  As  every  taxpayer  in  the  state 
is  injured  by  our  forest  fires  all  should  co-operate  cordially  in  the  very 
important  work  of  preventing  them. 


Donations  to  the  State  of  Cut-over  and  Waste  Lands. 

A  bill,  known  as  the  Forest  Reserve  Areas  bill,  which, 
after  very  full  discussion,  was  passed  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  last  legislature  and  recommended  for  pas- 
sage in  committee  of  the  whole  of  the  senate  but  which  did 
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not  reach  a  final  vote  in  that  body,  provided  a  way  whereby 
the  state  could  receive  and  administer,  on  forestry  princi- 
ples, donations  from  individuals  of  cut  over  and  waste  lands 
unsuited  for  agriculture.  The  project  originated  with  and 
was  drawn  up  with  great  care  by  Captain  Judson  N.  Cross, 
a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  bar  and  disinterested  citizen, 
and  previous  to  its  introduction  in  the  legislature  had  been 
before  the  public  upwards  of  a  year  and  been  fully  dis- 
cussed and  indorsed  by  the  Forestry  Association  and  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

As  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  forestry  board  of  nine  members,  to  be  selected 
in  an  impartial  and  non-partisan  manner — namely,  three  by 
the  regents  of  the  University,  one  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, one  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  one  by  the  Forestry 
Association,  one  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  one 
to  consist  of  the  Horticulturist  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
and  one  to  consist  of  the  Chief  Fire  Warden.  Of  the 
revenue  which  should  be  derived  from  the  lands  two-thirds 
were  to  go  to  the  support  of  public  education  and  one-third 
to  the  state  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration  and  to  in- 
demnify towns  in  which  the  lands  might  be  situated,  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  for  support  of  roads. 

It  seems  a  misfortune  that  this  bill  failed  to  become  a  law. 
It  was  well  known  that  at  least  one  large  owner  of  cut-over 
lands  had  promised,  in  the  event  of  its  passage,  to  donate 
to  the  state  in  different  tracts  an  aggregate  of  1 1,000  acres. 
Unquestionably  any  one  who  should  donate  land  under  such 
a  law  would  be  a  benefactor. 

The  bill  was  exceedingly  economical  in  all  its  features 
and  if  it  had  become  a  law  it  would,  apparently,  if  wisely 
carried  into  execution,  have  inaugurated  a  forestry  system 
of  great  benefit  to  the  state. 
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Opinions  on  the  Fire  Warden  Law. 

Many  influential  journals  and  periodicals  have  expressed 
favorable  opinions  of  the  attempt  which  Minnesota  is  mak- 
ing to  prevent  forest  and  prairie  fires.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  more  recent  opinions  on  the  subject : 

{Resolution  Adopted  by  the  American  Forestry  Association  at  its  15th  An- 
nual Meeting,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  5,  1897.] 

Resolved,  As  a  fundamental  proposition  of  rational  forestry,  we 
commend  the  well-organized  effort  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  sup- 
press forest  fires,  being  aware  that  no  advance  can  be  made  in  forest 
management  without  such  protection. 


[From  a  Letter  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.'] 

I  am  astonished  to  hear  that  there  was  danger  of  the  legislature  of 
your  state  abolishing  the  forest  fire  law.  That  there  should  be  any 
disposition  to  annul  or  that  there  should  be  need  of  any  argument  to 
defend  the  protection  against  fire  losses  as  provided  is  almost  incred- 
ible and  proves  the  position  which  I  have  frequently  taken,  correct; 
namely  that  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  a  high  plane  of  civilization, 
when  it  is  still  debatable,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  property,  forest  property  as  well  as  any  other  prop- 
erty, against  willful  damage  and  destruction. 

It  augurs  a  low  state  of  public  or  civic  morality,  that  there  can  be 
a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to  prevent 
or  to  stop  the  forest  fires,  which  injure  present  and  future  communal 
interests. 

The  loss  by  these  forest  fires  is  much  greater  than  can  be  told  by 
the  amount  of  timber  killed  or  other  property  burned  up.  The  inci- 
dental losses  are  much  greater  than  the  direct  losses.  In  the  first 
place  they  discourage  any  man  from  taking  care  of  a  property  so 
hazardous,  they  encourage  uneconomical  and  wasteful  cutting  of  tim- 
ber in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  the  same;  they  burn  up  not  only  but  make 
often  impossible  a  useful  aftergrowth  and  render  large  areas  unprofit- 
able. It  is  within  bounds  to  assert  that  the  loss  in  money  to  the  state 
by  the  forest  fires  is  a  hundred  times  greater  by  land  becoming  useless 
brush  and  hence  untaxable,  producing  no  value  and  becoming  a  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayers,  than  need  ever  be  expended  by  the  state  in  pre- 
venting these  fires. 
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[From  the  Northwestern  Lumberman,  Chicago,  June  5,  1897.] 

There  has  been  enough  destruction  of  life  and  property  from  forest 
fires  in  Minnesota  to  force  on  the  minds  of  people  and  legislature  that 
it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  good  public  policy,  in  an  economic  sense,  to 
prevent  forest  fires,  but  it  is  a  duty  as  well  in  point  of  simple  humanity. 
Yet  at  its  last  session  the  legislature  came  near  repealing  the  fire  warden 
law.    The  law  makes  the  state  auditor  forest  commissioner,  and  the 
supervisors  of  towns,  mayors  of  cities,  and  presidents  of  village  coun- 
cils fire  wardens  of  their  respective  towns,  cities  and  villages.  There 
is  also  a  chief  warden,  who  may  appoint  such  other  wardens  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  living  in  or  near  the  unorganized  territory  of  the 
state.    The  chief  fire  warden  receives  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  which 
•  is  modest  enough  for  an  officer  of  such  responsibilities.    He  represents 
the  authority  of  the  forest  commissioner,  and  is  required  to  enforce 
the  law  for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  forest  or  prairie  fires.  He 
has  charge  of  the  fire  wardens,  and  can  mass  them  at  places  of  especial 
danger  from  fire.    He  must  cooperate  with  any  local  police  force,  or 
with  any  military  force  of  the  government  which  may  be  detailed  to 
guard  the  national  domain  from  fire.    During  a  dry  season,  when  for- 
est or  prairie  fires  are  prevailing,  or  are  liable  to  break  out,  he  can  use 
such  means  under  his  command  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent 
or  suppress  fires,  and  expenses  of  such  work  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
state,  but  must  not  exceed  $5,000  a  year.    The  law  is  specific  about 
the  careless  setting  of  fires,  or  leaving  them  to  burn,  and  fines  are  as- 
sessable on  those  who  are  convicted  of  such  wanton  carelessness,  and 
imprisonment  is  also  made  a  penalty.    There  are  other  provisions  in 
the  law,  all  designed  to  prevent  and  suppress  forest  and  prairie  fires. 

The  law  is  a  good  one,  and  its  only  fault,  it  should  seem,  is  that  it 
is  niggardly  in  the  amount  of  appropriation  which  can  be  used  in  the 
service. 

Nothing  can  be  more  essential*  than  the  prevention  and  extinguish- 
ment of  forest  fires.  Millions  of  feet  of  good  timber  is  annually  de- 
stroyed in  the  pine  states  by  fire.  Not  only  this,  but  many  lives  are 
lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  a  manner  the  most  horrible  that  can 
be  conceived.  It  would  seem  that  such  examples  as  the  conflagrations 
which  swept  Peshtigo,  the  ' Thumb' '  of  Michigan,  Phillips,  Wis., 
Ontonagon,  Mich.,  Hinckley,  Minn.,  and  many  other  towns  and  locali- 
ties in  the  last  thirty  years,  should  have  made  such  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind  in  the  states  named  that  any  promising  preventive 
measure  would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  and  supported  with  enthusi- 
asm for  the  sake  of  humanity,  if  nothing  more.  Especially  should  pine 
land  owners  and  logging  operators  cooperate  in  preventive  measures. 
They  are  the  people  whose  property  interests  are  involved,  and  the 
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ones  who  do  more  to  make  destructive  fires  possible  than  all  others 
combined.  They  cut  and  haul  away  the  logs,  leaving  the  tops  and 
branches  where  they  fell,  which  in  a  year  become  like  inflammable 
tinder,  ready  to  leap  into  flame  at  the  touch  of  a  spark,  and  spreading 
conflagration  as  far  as  the  debris  covers  the  ground,  often  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Since  logging  operators  are  allowed  to  leave  so  much  food  for 
fire  without  regard  to  the  consequences,  they  are  the  last  men  who 
should  have  the  face  to  presumptuously  object  to  a  warden  law  which 
seeks  to  mitigate  the  greater  damage  and  horror  of  forest  fires.  They 
get  off  easily  if  they  are  simply  required  to  acquiesce  in  the  law  and 
the  warden  service.       *       *       *       *  * 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  country  at  large  in  favor  of  for- 
est preservation.  While  any  movement  with  this  object  in  view  should 
not  prevent  the  use  of  mature  or  merchantable  timber,  or  trench  on 
the  rights  of  private  owners  in  this  regard,  there  should  be  given  all 
reasonable  encouragement  to  public  endeavor  to  prevent  careless  and 
wanton  destruction  of  remaining  forests.  The  first  and  main  requisite 
to  this  end  is  to  save  the  forests  from  fire.  The  warden  law  of  Minne- 
sota may  not  be  perfect,  and  may  need  amendment;  but  it  is  a  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction  and  should  be  sustained.  Repeal  would 
be  a  step  backward  worthy  only  of  a  semi-barbarous  state.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature  such  an  educa- 
tional influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  that  the  cohorts  of  the  fire 
fiend  in  that  body,  should  they  make  another  attempt  at  repeal,  may 
be  routed,  foot,  artillery  and  dragoons,  and  sent  scurrying  from  the 
field. 


[From  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  Minneapolis,  June  11,  1897.'] 

The  forest  fire  law  of  Minnesota  may  yet  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
people  of  the  state  before  the  year  is  over.  Early  in  the  spring  fires 
began  to  burn  in  the  timber  regions  northwest  of  Duluth,  and  while 
as  yet  they  have  not  been  serious,  the  worst  time  of  the  year — August 
and  September — is  yet  to  come.  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  face  of 
the  great  loss  of  life  by  the  forest  fires  that  burned  Hinckley,  Minn., 
and  other  villages,  and  burned  to  death  hundreds  of  people  three 
years  ago  this  summer,  that  a  legislature  could  even  for  a  moment 
think  of  repealing  the  only  law  on  the  statute  books  looking  towards 
the  prevention  of  forest  and  prairie  fires.  This,  however,  as  will  be 
remembered  by  our  readers,  was  attempted  in  the  recent  legislature  of 
Minnesota,  and  was  only  defeated  and  the  law  allowed  to  stand  by  a 
small  margin.    The  Minnesota  fire  warden  law  has  only  been  tried 
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two  years  and  should  not  be  repealed  until  experience  proves  it  to  be 
entirely  worthless,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  do,  and  then  some  substitute 
should  be  provided  for  it.  If  the  present  law  is  faulty  in  any  respect, 
it  should  be  amended  and  made  better.  The  lunbermen  and  loggers 
of  the  state  are  interested  in  the  matter  for  the  valuable  property  that 
belongs  to  them  is  constantly  in  danger  during  the  summer  months. 
They  should  be  as  careful  as  possible  about  leaving  tree  tops  and  other 
inflammable  refuse  on  the  ground  after  logging  on  a  tract,  to  burn  like 
tinder  when  ignited.  It  is  the  duty  of  presidents  of  village  councils 
and  mayors  of  towns  to  act  as  fire  wardens,  and,  under  the  instructions 
of  the  chief  fire  warden,  to  call  upon  citizens  to  assist  in  putting  out 
forest  and  prairie  fires.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  put  out  a  first  class 
forest  fire,  as  all  lumbermen  and  woodsmen  know,  but  a  great  deal  can 
be  accomplished  in  preventing  the  starting  of  fires  and  in  extinguish- 
ing incipient  ones.  Under  the  Minnesota  law,  the  state  auditor  is  ex 
officio  forest  commissioner.  The  chief  warden  reports  to  the  auditor, 
and  the  fire  wardens  in  every  town  report  to  the  chief  warden.  The 
fire  wardens  have  authority  to  compel  citizens  to  come  to  their  aid  in 
putting  out  fires  whenever  necessary.  There  may  be  one  fault  with 
the  Minnesota  law  in  that  it  does  not  appropriate  enough  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work,  only  $5,000  annually  being  allowed.  The  Lum- 
berman hopes,  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
residents  of  the  forest  regions  of  the  state,  that  it  will  never  occur  to 
another  legislature  to  attempt  to  repeal  the  forest  fire  warden  law,  with- 
out substituting  for  it  a  better  law  than  the  present  one. 


[From  Mr.  Charles  A.  Keffer,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  June,  1897.] 

The  public  interest  in  the  protection  of  forests  from  fire  has  reached 
a  point  where  no  defense  of  legislation  having  this  aim  in  view  should 
be  necessary.  A  review  of  such  legislation  shows  that  the  setting  of 
forest  fires  maliciously  has  been  regarded  a  criminal  offense  since  the 
early  settlement  of  our  country,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past 
two  decades  that  adequate  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  forests 
has  been  enacted.  Indeed  such  legislation  can  never  be  called  ade- 
quate until  the  full  protection  which  it  seeks  to  assure  is  provided. 
The  states  in  which  the  greatest  advance  in  forest  fire  legislation  have 
been  made  are  Minnesota  and  New  York.  The  Empire  State  is  the 
original  defender  of  its  forests  from  fire,  and  the  laws  of  the  Western 
state  named  are  based  upon  those  of  New  York. 

While  extensive  fires  continue  in  every  part  of  the  forest  area  of 
the  country,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  both  in  extent  and  in  de- 
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structiveness  a  noteworthy  reduction  has  been  made  where  the  laws 
have  been  most  perfected. 

Forest  fire  legislation  acts  quite  as  much  as  an  educational  as  a  pro- 
hibitive force.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  instance,  the  writer  in 
his  travels  throughout  the  state,  in  both  prairie  and  forest  regions,  has . 
been  confronted  with  the  printed  law  at  every  railway  station,  and  he 
has  frequently  seen  them  in  schools  and  postoffices.  Otherwise  care- 
less citizens  have  thus  had  their  attention  called  to  this  important 
matter,  and  the  most  prolific  cause  of  forest  fires,  thoughtlessness  or 
carelessness,  has  been  averted.  For  there  can  be  no  question  that 
neglect  or  lack  of  proper  care  in  the  kindling  and  extinguishing  of 
useful  fires  is  a  most  prolific  source  of  danger  to  the  forest.  The 
pleasure  seeker,  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  at  every  station  be- 
tween his  city  home  and  his  outing  place,  has  been  awakened  to  the 
damage  his  carelessness  may  cause.  The  woodsman,  to  whom  life-long 
familiarity  with  camp  fires  has  only  brought  indifference  in  their  hand- 
ling, will  be  arrested  and  restrained  by  the  knowledge  that  such  care- 
lessness is  criminal.  The  railroad  employe  will  be  more  and  more 
careful  in  cleaning  his  right-of-way,  knowing  the  danger  of  dismissal 
which  is  likely  to  result  if  his  company  is  held  responsible  for  damage 
that  he  has  caused. 

And  thus  it  appears  that  following  the  passage  of  legislation,  that 
is  to  a  degree  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  the  first  beneficial  result  to 
be  noted  is  in  the  nature  of  education.  During  this  period  there  is 
sure  to  be  something  of  a  reaction  against  the  law  itself,  but  this  reac- 
tion must  not  only  be  withstood,  it  must  be  overcome,  and  the  reform 
extended  until  the  imperiled  right  or  resource  shall  be  fully  protected. 
The  states  within  the  forest  area  have  so  long  endured  destructive  for- 
est fires  that  the  people  have  come  to  regard  them  as  a  necessary  evil. 
It  required  the  awful  holocaust  of  Hinckley  to  awaken  us  fully  to  the 
fact  that  the  remedy  of  such  calamities  is  within  ourselves  —  that  we 
have  only  to  respect  property  rights  as  we  do  human  rights  to  make 
forest  fires  almost  an  impossibility. 

Existing  forest  fire  legislation  is  nowhere  perfect;  there  is  yet  to  be 
devised  a  system  that  shall  include  as  its  basis  the  patrol  of  the  forest 
for  the  detection  of  incipient  fires,  and  the  arrest  of  careless  citizens 
who  may  cause  them.  Such  a  system  seems  yet  too  expensive  to  the 
average  American,  but  the  expense  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
value  of  the  resource  it  is  sought  to  protect,  and  with  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  our  forests  will  come  adequate  means  for  their  protection. 
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The  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  Forest  Fire  Again. 

Fearing  lest  the  telegraphic  reports,  at  the  time,  as  to 
damage  caused  by  the  forest  fire  at  Ontonagon  last  August 
(during  the  same  sort  of  weather  that  we  had  in  Minnesota) 
might  have  been  exaggerated,  I  wrote  to  the  postmaster 
there  for  information  and  received  his  reply  after  a  part  of 
this  report  had  been  printed.    He  states: 

The  loss  went  over  a  million  dollars,  probably  one  and  a  quarter 
million.  The  town  is  not  building  up  again.  The  only  industry  we 
had  has  moved  away  from  here  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.  We  had  two  fine 
saw  mills,  owned  by  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  and  they  have  bought  a 
mill  at  Green  Bay  and  are  hauling  their  logs  away,  which  leaves  this 
town  without  any  industry  whatever. 


Concluding  Remarks. 

With  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire  warden  law 
people  should  remember  that  a  large  part  of  the  territory 
in  northern  Minnesota  is  uninhabited  and  consequently 
without  fire  warden  service.  Such  territory  is  frequented 
by  hunters,  land  seekers,  timber  cruisers,  mineral  prospect- 
ors and  others,  and  fires  are  liable  to  occur.  Warning 
placards,  however,  have  been  posted  in  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  scarcely  any  one  now  going  into  the  woods  has 
failed  to  see  such  warning  notices  at  some  place.  If  means 
were  available  for  keeping  reliable  patrols  in  the  forest  dur- 
ing dry  weather  the  danger  from  fires  would  be  lessened. 

"Take  precautions!"  Section  6  of  the  Forest  Preserva- 
tion Act  provides :  -  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  fire  warden 
to  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  setting  of  forest  or  prai- 
rie fires."  Prevention  is  the  one  great  thing ;  and  I  have 
instructed  fire  wardens  not  only  to  post  warning  notices 
but  to  verbally  caution  people  against  causing  fires  in  dry 
weather ;  also,  in  a  very  dry  season  to  go  over  their  districts 
to  see  that  no  dangerous  fires  occur.   Some  effective  prose- 
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cutions  have  been  made  for  violations  of  the  law  and  others 
will  be  made  if  occasion  arises. 

But  the  main  work  under  the  fire  warden  law  is  educa- 
tional; to  make  people  more  careful  about  causing  fires, 
and  more  thoughtful  of  the  benefit  to  the  public  and  to 
individuals  of  forest  resoures.  When  people  understand 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  rational  management  of 
our  forests  and  forest  lands,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  there 
be  a  public  sentiment  that  will  make  the  fire  warden  law  as 
effective  as  it  should  be. 

There  are  several  million  acres,  in  detached  areas,  in  our 
state  only  fit  for  growing  timber.  Trees  take  from  the  soil 
only  a  twelfth  part  of  the  mineral  substances  required  for 
field  crops,  hence  it  is  profitable  that  the  non-agricultural 
lands  be  retained  in  or  planted  wit,h  timber.  Properly  pro- 
tected and  managed  our  forests  might  afford  a  sustained, 
permanent  and  growing  industry,  furnishing  in  logging  and 
the  working  up  of  lumber  wages  for  many  thousand  more 
laborers  than  are  now  employed. 

Forests  hold  much  more  moisture  than  bare  land,  they 
maintain  the  supply  of  water  in  streams  and  tend  to  prevent 
overflows  and  inundations;  they  enrich  the  soil;  they  modify 
the  extremes  of  temperature  and  lend  beauty  to  scenery. 
Forest  belts,  as  windbreaks,  lessen  the  injury  of  droughts. 
Forest  fires  not  only  destroy  valuable  property  but  they 
make  families  afraid  to  come  in  and  settle  up  the  land  avail- 
able for  agriculture.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  old 
and  young  might  think  of  with  profit. 

As  a  means  for  awakening  increased  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  forestry  I  would  recommend  that  at  future  meetings 
of  the  Farmers  Institute  some  one  of  the  speakers  be 
designated  to  explain  and  advocate  the  principles  of  forestry. 
Also,  I  would  hope  that  the  Forestry  Association  would  try 
to  organize  through  the  state  local  forestry  societies. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  has  just  appropriated 
$1,000,000  to  purchase  for  the  state  more  forest  land  in  the 
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Adirondacks  in  addition  to  the  800,000  acres  the  state  now 
owns.  Our  neighbor,  Ontario,  has  reserved  as  a  forest 
park  for  the  recreation  of  her  people  over  a  million  acres 
of  beautifully  timbered  land  in  one  body,  only  150  miles 
from  Toronto,  and  which  even  now  attracts  tourists  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  New  Hampshire  annu- 
ally receives  from  40,000  to  50,000  visitors  attracted  by  her 
mountain  and  forest  scenery  and  who  leave  in  the  state 
$6,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 

Minnesota,  more  richly  endowed  with  lake  and  originally 
with  forest  scenery  than  almost  any  other  state,  has  the 
Itasca  state  park  of  19,000  acres  240  miles  north  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  which  7,000  acres  were  given  by  Congress 
on  condition  that  the  state  would  protect  the  timber,  and 
2,452  acres  bought  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany  at  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  park  is  well  wooded  with 
pine  and  other  varieties  of  trees,  and  if  enlarged  will  prove 
of  great  value.  Nearer  than  that,  on  the  shores  of  Mille 
Lacs  lake,  Leech  lake  and  near  Cass  lake,  are  still  splendid 
original  forests,  and  if  the  state  would  now,  when  it  can  do 
so  cheaply,  acquire  possession  of  and  hold  for  park  purposes 
a  large  area  in  one  or  more  of  these  localities  it  would 
eventually,  among  other  advantages,  be  the  means  of  at- 
tracting a  great  many  visitors  to  our  state  and  also  help  to 
develop  interest  in  better  forest  management. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  Andrews, 

Chief  Fire  Warden. 
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State  of  Minnesotma,  ^ 
Dairy  and  Food  Departent,  f 
St.  Paul,  Aug.  1,  1896.  j 

To  His  Excellency  D.  M.  Clough,  Governor,  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  hon- 
or herewith  to  transmit  the  sixth  biennial  report  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  for  the  biennial  period  ending 
July  31,  1896. 

Respectfully,  * 

BERNDT  ANDERSON, 

Commissioner. 
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PART  I. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

Transmitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1897. 


Two  years  having  elapsed  since  the  issuance  of  the  last  biennial 
report  of  this  department,  it  again  becomes  my  duty,  under  the 
law,  to  place  before  the  people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  an  account 
of  my  stewardship  since  that  time. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  followed  in  the  lines  I  laid  out 
at  the  time  I  accepted  the  position  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner. The  wisdom  of  my  course  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  perusing  the  tabulated  reports  fol- 
lowing later.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  look  after  the  pure  food 
as  well  as  the  dairy  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  as  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  remote  districts  offer  to  the  vendor  of 
spurious  goods  the  more  inviting  field  for  operation,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  their  work  can  be  carried  on  with  less  danger  of  detec- 
tion than  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  state.  While  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  the  state  is  entirely  free  from  all  spurious 
and  illegal  goods  that  are  prohibited  by  law,  yet  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  our  markets  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  in 
former  years.  We  have  been  materially  assisted  in  our  work  by 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  wholesalers  and  large  dealers,  who 
consult  with  this  department  before  buying,  regarding  the  true 
character  of  certain  goods  they  are  obliged  to  place  upon  their 
shelves  for  sale  throughout  the  state,  and  by  their  acting  upon 
our  advice  in  the  matter.    Such  assistance  as  this,  coming  from 
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the  right  direction,  I  most  highly  appreciate.  Our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have  shown  a  disposition  to  place  only  the  better 
class  of  goods  upon  the  markets  of  the  state,  and  are  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  the  pure  food  laws. 

While  this  department  has  made  a  good  record  and  has  gained 
a  national  reputation,  it  could  yet  be  made  more  effective  by  a 
few  slight  changes  in  some  of  our  laws.  The  Minnesota  dairy  and 
food  laws  have  been  upheld  by  the  courts  in  every  case  where 
their  validity  have  been  tested,  and  are  to-day  probably  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  United  States;  yet  by  repeatedly  having  had 
occasion  to  test  them,  I  can  see  where  a  few  slight  alterations 
would  make  them  still  more  effective  than  at  present,  and  would 
tend  to  make  them  less  cumbersome  and  also  accelerate  their  en- 
forcement. I  endeavored  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  accomplish  the  passage  of  a  bill  with  amend- 
ments covering  the  ground,  but  failed  in  every  instance.  I  as- 
sumed that,  as  I  was  the  party  in  whose  hands  these  laws  had  been 
placed  for  enforcement,  I  was  in  a  position,  after  having  tested 
them  in  the  courts  of  the  state  on  numerous  occasions,  to  ascertain 
their  weak  spots  and  suggest  proper  remedies ;  but  owing  to  the 
deluge  of  bills  before  our  legislature,  our  department  bills  were 
either  lost  entirely  or  found  a  final  resting-place  in  some  committee. 
I  am  in  hopes  during  the  ensuing  session  of  our  legislature  to 
effect  the  passage  of  a  bill  incorporating  the  confiscation  clause  in 
all  of  our  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oleomargarine  law,  which  has 
resulted  so  successfully  in  driving  this  compound  from  our  state. 

This  department  should  also  have  an  increased  appropriation 
of  $7,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  our  pure  food  laws,  and  also 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  work  by  including  in  the  list  already 
under  our  jurisdiction  such  items  as  spices,  syrups,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  many  other  things  the  present  law  does  not  include.  In  the 
matter  of  spices  alone,  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  adultera- 
tion; it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  article,  regardless 
where  or  by  whom  made,  and  many  of  the  adulterants  used  are 
indisputably  detrimental  to  the  public  health. 

There  is  now  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  department  $18,- 
000,  $15,000  of  which  is  for  the  enforcement  of  the  dairy  laws,  and 
$3,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  laws.  While  the  dairy 
interests  are  sufficiently  endowed,  the  amount  set  apart  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  food  laws  is  wofully  deficient,  nor  do  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  diverting  these  funds  from  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  created;  hence  the  food  laws  cannot  be  as  persistently  and 
vigorously  enforced  as  I  could  wish. 
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Under  the  provisions  made  for  the  dairy  interest,  that  branch 
of  industry  has  received  a  stimulus  that  is  truly  wonderful. 
Creameries  and  cheese  factories  have  sprung  up  on  every  hand;  a 
fine  grade  of  dairy  products  is  placed  upon  the  markets  of  the 
East  that  is  truly  creditable  to  the  new  dairy  regions  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi.  Nor  will  this  condition  end  here;  with 
the  encouragement  this  enterprise  is  at  the  present  time  receiving, 
it  will  reach  forward  to  greater  victories.  Minnesota  is  especially 
adapted,  by  reason  of  her  climate,  luxuriant  wild  grasses  and 
abundance  of  pure  water,  to  this  branch  of  industry.  The  state 
dairy  and  food  department  is  employing  every  means  within  its 
power  to  aid  and  encourage  it  in  every  locality  where  it  can  be 
profitably  carried  on,  fully  believing  it  to  be  the  only  true  solution 
of  the  agricultural  problem  at  the  present  time.  We  find  by  actual 
observation  that  the  portions  of  our  state  that  have  been  engaged 
in  dairying  as  a  business  have  scarcely  felt  the  stringency  of  the 
times  for  the  past  two  years,  while  the  wheat  raising  portions  have 
suffered  severely.  These  facts  becoming  so  indisputably  apparent 
are  tending  to  give  diversified  farming  an  impetus  in  this  state 
that  it  has  never  before  experienced. 

The  farmers  of  the  state  are  rapidly  disposing  of  their  scrub 
cows  and  are  replacing  them  with  the  best  dairy  and  beef  breeds, 
and  to-day  the  careful  observer  can  observe  as  he  passes  through 
our  farming  districts  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  this  new 
blood.  Improved  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  best  grades  of  butter  and  cheese  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
crude  methods  of  pioneer  days,  and  as  a  result  the  butter  of  to-day 
would  be  ashamed  to  recognize  its  relative  of  "ye  olden  time." 
The  dairymen  of  Minnesota  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  in  plac- 
ing their  butter  and  cheese  upon  the  markets  of  the  world,  they 
will  come  in  competition  with  the  old  and  established  dairy  dis- 
tricts that  have  always  held  an  advanced  position  in  this  branch 
of  industry,  and  that  the  rule  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  will 
inevitably  prevail,  and  that,  in  order  to  successfully  compete,  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods  must  be  relied  upon,  and  the 
best  dairy  blood  secured  for  the  improvement  of  the  herds.  The 
rapid  strides  Minnesota  has  made  in  this  direction  in  the  past  two 
years  are  noted  later  on  in  this  report. 

Two  years  ago  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish  a  branch  office 
in  the  city  of  Duluth  and  place  it  in  charge  of  a  resident  inspector. 
The  wisdom  of  my  course  has  been  verified,  and  I  am  in  receipt  of 
many  communications  attesting  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
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of  the  inspector.     Ze The  tte 
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influences  depend  in  a  ari  l5  ^d  fr(fdom  ^oni  contaminating 
therefore,  important  that  ft  ^  °f  th&  cMd-    "  - 

all  purity.    £he  greaw  of  ^  P,'aCed  before  the  ^^e  to 

its  environment,  and  th  utm^TXl"  "  ^  «^ 
tion  of  any  signS  0f  dfaease amn™       %  emed  in  tIle  detec" 

guarded;  everything  ten2T!l  \^  '*  Sh°Uld  be  j6*1™^ 

receive  the  stamp !  o'f    onZnat  on" V *  T 
a  great  deal  of  tL  sickness^ onT  chiton  5?fS  ^  ^ 
Meetly  traceable  to  the  milk  supply    Sat  mat  h  -ltleS  * 

cases,  but  in  the  cities  of       w  +  y  be  true  m  such 

i*  not  the  case  H  aU  l£  rft-  Wef'  esPecia1^  «  Minnesota,  such 
with  the  hi,h  ,;;r:  U:™0ttbe  TJnited  S^tes  were  blessed 
and  other  citVof  Min°i" £  Minneapolis,  Bnluth 

in  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  £  of  the  W°Uld  ^  D°tiCed 

The  present  excellent  condition  of  JL  ,  ^  m  SUCh  dties' 
due  to  the  vigilance  of  this  J™  5  .  *  SUpply  in  Minnesota  is 
patroling  the  dty  taWne  «  ?  i ^    InsPector«  are  constantly 

«**  iS  sgoid;  s%  an? stores  ^ 

takes  samples  of  all  mill  «hi„    ,m  *ile  tlains  each  morning  and 
also  visit  the  clZ^ZtjZ^  °W 
sample  the  milk  and  note  ill  T       3168  thro«gnout  the  state, 
Most  of  the  creaml  and  cheese^11,        ^  COnditi<^' 
the  test  plan  anTnav  fnr  it  ^  Pe°pIe  buy  tbeir  on 

vantage  over  his  hoS  "fghbor  StT   ""^.^  "  ad- 
he  is  entitled  to  receive    While  the  sal"e  time  gets  all 
nave  been  careful.y  lookedX^^pSiof  ^  f  "** 
oversight  occurred  in  not  making  provision  for  the6  ? 
dairy  herds,  regarding  the  health  of  tw  .      inspection  of 
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edied  to  a  great  extent  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  by  the 
appointment  of  boards  of  health  with  competent  veterinarians, 
and  clothing  them  with  powers  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  their 
duties.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  although  their 
duties  are  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  this 
department,  jet  we  heartily  indorse  their  work  and  will  at  all 
times  most  cheerfully  cooperate  with  them  in  stamping  out  any 
disease  in  its  incipiency.  Unless  we  have  healthy  cows,  it  is  use- 
less for  us  to  expect  healthy  milk. 

While  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  this  state, 
no  alarm  has  been  felt  regarding  its  spread.  Cattle  found  to  be 
affected  by  it  have  been  destroyed  under  direction  of  the  boards 
of  health.  Another  very  good  law  passed  last  winter  is  the  one 
requiring  those  receiving  milk  to  thoroughly  scald  and  cleanse  the 
cans  before  returning  them.  Milk  cans  found  at  the  railroad 
depots  were  in  such  a  filthy  condition  that  a  law  of  this  kind  be- 
came imperative.  A  similar  condition  in  this  respect  exists  to-day. 
The  St.  Paul  office  has  taken  samples  as  follows  during  the  past 
two  years: 

No.  of  Average 
Year.      Month.  Samples.  Fat. 

1894.  September    78        4.22        Babcock  Test. 

October    08  3.97 

November   32  3.96 

December   42  3.81 

1895.  January   20  4.15 

February    31 

March   210  4.02 

APril    204  4.04 

May   376  4.09 

June   193  4.06 

Ju!y   96  3.95 

August   125  3.75 

September    136  4.05 

October    186  4.03 

November   147  409 

December   30        3*95  «<  >4 

1896.  January   26        4  04 

February    31  3^97 

March   33  4.07 

April    136  4.01 

May   116  4.00 

June   26  3.97 

July   164  3.95 

Total   2,511        3.99  Grand  average. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  milk  runs  higher  in 
quality  during  the  cool  months  than  it  does  during  the  warmer 
ones;  and  upon  considering  the  great  number  of  samples  taken, 
and  the  high  test  it  has  shown,  it  must  be  as  gratifying  to  the  con- 
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Burners  as  to  myself.  The  state  standard  for  milk  is  three  and  one- 
half  (3.50)  per  cent  butter  fats,  and  the  table  shows  a  close  prox- 
imity to  four  per  cent  by  months,  with  a  grand  average  for  two 
years  of  three  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  (3.99)  of  one  per  cent. 

Keferring  to  the  reports  of  the  dairy  commissioners  of  the  states 
of  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin,  my  attention  is  called  to  the  milk  standard  adopted  by 
those  states,  and  I  will  give  it  for  the  information  of  those  inter- 
ested : 

Minnesota— Water,  87;  solids,  13;  butter  fat,  3.5. 

Massachusetts— Water,  87;  total  solids,  13;  solids,  not  fat,  9.3. 

Michigan— Water,  87.50;  total  solids,  12.50;  fats,  3. 

New  York— Water,  88;  total  solids,  12;  fat,  3. 

New  Jersey— Water,  88;  solids,  12. 

Vermont— Total  solids,  12.5;  solids  not  fat,  9.25. 

Wisconsin— Butter  fats,  3. 

The  specific  gravity  of  normal  milk  at  60°  F.  ranges  from  1,029 
to  1,034.  Skimmed  milk  at  the  same  temperature  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1,034  to  1,037.  The  specific  gravity  of  watered  milk 
is  from  1,028  downwards  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  water 
the  milkman's  conscience  will  allow  him  to  use,  and  that  amount 
varies  with  the  milkman. 

You  will  perceive  at  a  glance  that  the  standard  for  butter  fats 
is  higher  in  Minnesota  than  in  any  of  the  others.  I  fail  to  see  the 
reason  that  it  should  not  be  placed  at  3.50  per  cent  in  all  the  states. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  wild  pasturage  of  this  state  is  more  nutritious 
than  the  tame  pastures  of  the  older  states.  The  milk  gathered  by 
our  inspectors  show  tests  every  day  where  it  ranges  from  4.00  to 
5.50  per  cent  and  very  seldom  below  3.50,  unless  it  has  been  tam- 
pered with.  It  was  thought  when  the  Minnesota  standard  was 
adopted,  that  3.50  was  excessive,  but  after  eight  years'  experience 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  none  too  high.  This  high  standard  has 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  a  better  grade  of  cows  into  our  state, 
and  purging  it  of  the  useless  and  expensive  scrub.  The  cheese  fac- 
tories and  creameries  of  the  state  have  adopted  the  test  plan  in  buy- 
ing their  milk;  a  person  now  gets  what  his  milk  is  worth  in  fats, 
and  it  is  the  only  honest  way  of  dealing  in  this  commodity  and  in- 
suring evenhanded  justice  to  all  the  patrons. 

The  following  list  of  cases  was  tried  before  the  municipal  and 
district  courts  of  Hennepin  and  Ramsey  counties,  for  adulteration 
of  milk,  both  by  skimming  and  adding  water,  and  also  for  failing  to 
procure  a  license  before  engaging  in  the  sale  of  milk,  all  of  which 
is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state: 
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MILK  PROSECUTIONS. 


Aug.  23,  1894.  State  vs.  Tlios.  Holden,  Duluth ;  charged  with  selling 
adulterated  milk;  proven  guilty  in  municipal  court  and  fined  $10.  Bohrer  and 
Hokemeier,  witnesses. 

Aug.  23,  1894.  State  vs.  Oscar  Peterson,  Duluth;  charged  with  selling 
adulterated  milk;  proven  guilty  in  municipal  court  and  fined  $10  and  costs. 
Bohrer  and  Hokemeier,  witnesses. 

Aug.  23,  1894.  State  vs.  John  Urban,  Duluth;  charged  with  selling  adul- 
terated milk;  proven  guilty  in  municipal  court  and  fined  $10  and  costs. 
Bohrer  and  Hokemeier,  witnesses. 

April  23,  1895.  State  vs.  E.  J.  Goodwin,  St.  Paul;  charged  in  municipal 
court  with  selling  skim  milk;  found  guilty  and  fined  $25;  sentence  suspended. 
Sanborn  and  Eaton,  witnesses. 

April  23,  1895.  State  vs.  Michael  Driscoll,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling 
skim  milk;  found  guilty  and  fined  $25;  sentence  suspended.  Sanborn  and 
Eaton,  witnesses. 

Feb.  20,  1895.  State  vs.  Gus.  Bathke,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling  skim 
milk;  found  guilty  and  fined  $25;  sentence  suspended.  Sanborn  and  Eaton, 
witnesses. 

April  18,  1895.  State  vs.  E.  Asleson,  Armstrong  Station;  charged  with 
delivering  impure  milk  to  creameries;  found  guilty  and  fined  $10  and  costs. 
E.  J.  Graham,  witness. 

April  15,  1896.  State  vs.  J.  W.  Jennings,  Armstrong  Station;  charged  with 
selling  sour  milk  to  a  creamery;  bound  over  to  grand  jury;  no  indictment  re- 
turned.   E.  J.  Graham,  witness. 

April  15,  1895.  State  vs.  Chas.  Kaufman,  Armstrong  Station;  charged 
with  selling  sour  milk  to  creamery;  bound  over  to  grand  jury;  no  indictment 
found.   E.  J.  Graham,  witness. 

April  15,  1895.  State  vs.  E.  T.  Connor,  Armstrong  Station;  charged  with 
selling  unclean  milk  to  creamery;  bound  over  to  grand  jury;  no  indictment 
found.   E.  J.  Graham,  witness. 

April  15,  1895.  State  vs.  E.  Ash,  Armstrong  Station;  charged  with  sell- 
ing unclean  milk  to  creamery;  dismissed  on  motion  of  prosecution  E  J 
Graham,  witness. 

April  15,  1895.  State  vs.  W.  W.  Sweet.  Armstrong  Station;  charged  with 
selling  sour  milk  to  a  creamery;  dismissed  on  motion 'of  prosecution  E  J 
Graham,  witness. 

Oct.  28,  1895.  State  vs.  Minnesota  Milk  Co.,  St.  Paul;  selling  skimmed 
milk;  tried  in  municipal  court;  plead  guilty;  fined  $25.  West  and  Eaton, 
witnesses. 

Dec.  7,  1895.  State  vs.  John  Zinnell,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling  wa- 
tered milk;  found  guilty  and  fined  $25.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses 

Dec.  7,  1895.  State  vs.  Wm.  Dohman,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling  wa- 
tered milk;  found  guilty  and  fined  $25.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses. 

Jan.  21,  1896.  State  vs.  M.  J.  McMenemy,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling 
watered  milk;  case  tried  and  dismissed.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses. 

Jan.  21,  1896  State  vs.  Chas  Schanno,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling 
summed  milk;  found  guilty  and  fined  $10.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses 

May  lo,  1896.  State  vs.  W.  D.  Tapper,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling 
skimmed  milk;  plead  guilty  and  fined  $20.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses 

May  22,  1896.  State  vs.  F.  e.  Pinska,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling 
skimmed  milk;  plead  guilty  and  fined  $25.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses 

June  8,  1896  State  vs.  Minnesota  Milk  Co.,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  sell- 
ing skim  milk;  plead  guilty  and  fined  $25.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses 

•  June  18  1896.  State  vs.  J.  W.  McGrath,  St.  Paul;  charge  with  selling 
skimmed  milk;  tried  in  municipal  court;  case  dismissed.  Bertram  and  Eaton 
witnesses.  ' 

July  20,  1896.  State  vs.  N.  Welch,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling  watered 
milk;  plead  guilty  and  fined  $10.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses. 

July  21,  1896.  State  vs.  Chas.  Jenson,  St.  Paul;  charged  with  selling 
skimmed  milk;  plead  guilty  and  fined  $25.   West  and  Eaton,  witnesses. 
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March  15,  1896.  State  vs.  E.  Smith,  Richland;  charged  with  selling 
adulterated  milk;  proved  guilty  and  fined  $10  and  costs.  E.  B.  Williams, 
witness. 

E.  Smith,  New  Richland,  Rice  county,  was  arrested  March  20,  189o,  on 
the  charge  of  selling  adulterated  milk  to  the  Crescent  Creamery  Co.;  brought 
before  Justice  M.  F.  Donohue,  Faribault;  plead  guilty  and  was  fined  $10  and 
costs.   Milk  tested           per  cent. 

May  15,  1895,  Fred  GanglofC  was  arrested  and  brought  before  Justice 

 ,  charged  with  delivering  adulterated  milk  to  the  Crescent 

Creamery  Co.  at  Stanton;  had  a  jury  trial,  and  was  fined  $10  and  costs. 
Milk  tested  2.80  per  cent.  Prosecuting  attorney,  J.  C.  McClure. 

June  18,  1895,  J.  Johnson,  Fergus  Falls,  was  arrested  for  delivering  adul- 
terated milk  to  W.  L.  Chappell;  brought  before  Justice  Frankberg;  plead 
guilty;  fined  $10  and  costs. 

July  16,  1896,  Fred  Wetzel,  Le  Sueur  Center,  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  delivering  adulterated  milk  to  J.  C.  Krinck;  brought  before  Justice  C.  T. 
Kelly;  plead  guilty;  fined  $10  and  costs.   Milk  tested  2.4  per  cent. 

BUTTER. 

This  article  is  the  principal  product  of  dairying,  and  an  indis- 
pensable one  as  an  article  of  diet.  No  meal,  however  humble,  is 
complete  without  its  presence;  yet,  as  I  remarked  in  a  former  re- 
port, "no  one  article  produced  on  the  farm  has  been  more  villain- 
ously abused."  In  times  past  butter  making  on  the  farm  was  not 
carried  on  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  as  an  important  branch  of 
farming;  but  the  surplus  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  family  was  traded  at  the  country  stores  by  the  house- 
wife, as  her  share  of  the  profits.  At  that  time  the  milk  was  set 
in  pans,  in  the  pantry.  No  ice  was  then  used.  It  was  exposed  to 
all  the  odors  of  the  kitchen.  Butter  color  was  unknown,  and  the 
product  of  the  churn  presented  all  the  shades  from  a  pure  white  to 
the  deepest  yellow.  Our  country  merchants  would  take  it  in  trade 
for  goods,  dump  it  into  a  box  in  an  indiscriminate  mass,  sell  at  re- 
tail what  they  could  of  it  and  ship  the  remainder  to  the  cities  as 
grease.  The  merchants  of  those  times  were  the  greatest  losers, 
although  they  paid  a  low  price  for  the  stuff,  yet  it  was  above  its 
true  market  value,  in  order  to  hold  their  customers. 

Butter  making  of  to-day  is  another  thing.  The  education  of 
our  farm  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  and  the  many  excellent  dairy 
journals  at  hand  have  caused  a  revolution  in  the  process  of  making 
butter.  The  latest  improved  machinery  and  labor-saving  appli- 
ances have  lessened  the  labor  and  given  more  satisfactory  results 
than  heretofore.  Each  year  brings  about  improvements  in  the  art, 
until  at  the  present  time  butter  making  is  reduced  to  a  science,  that 
if  deviated  from  wall  tell  its  tale  in  the  product. 

The  creamery  has  proved  to  be  a  benefactor  to  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  poor  butter  makers  can  now  sell  their 
milk  or  cream  to  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  and  receive 
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more  for  it  than  their  poor  butter  netted  them,  besides  placing  a 
more  uniform  product  upon  the  market  and  saving  the  housewife 
much  work  and  vexation. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  advanced  position  Minnesota 
has  taken  within  a  very  short  time  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Her 
exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  reflected  much  credit  upon 
the  new  dairy  state,  and  only  the  past  season  at  the  National  Dairy 
Convention  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  Milton  Dairy  Company  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  took  the  grand  trophy  and  medal  of  honor  and 
sweepstakes  premium  over  all  competitors,  in  competition  over  El- 
gin and  other  exhibitors  that  had  always  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  best  prizes.  These  facts  tend  to  make  Minnesota  reach  for 
further  honors;  and  that  she  will  strive  to  use  every  improved 
method  known  to  science  and  try  to  make  her  what  she  is  destined 
to  be,  the  greatest  dairy  state  In  the  Union,  her  future  actions  will 
verifj-. 

In  order  to  carry  on  my  work  in  a  systematic  manner,  I  have 
placed  Mr.  E.  J.  Graham  of  this  department  in  charge  of  the  cream- 
ery interests,  and  he  has  given  it  his  personal  supervision.  I  would 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  his  report  to  me,  of  the  work  as- 
signed him,  which  follows  later  on. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  state  authori- 
tatively that  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as 
far  as  Minnesota  is  concerned.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  department  when  the  state  was  so  clear  of  this  vile 
product  as  during  the  past  year.  The  decision  of  Judge  Harlan  of 
the  United  States  supreme  court  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect 
upon  the  traffic.  This  decision  was  all  the  more  welcome  to  this 
department,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  my 
construction  of  the  law,  and  a  reversal  of  the  decisions  of  the  lower 
courts.  Since  this  decision  the  manufacturers  have  withdrawn 
their  business  from  this  state.  There  are  yet  small  quantities  of 
oleo  sold  in  the  state,  the  sale  of  which  we  are  powerless  to  prevent, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oleo  people  have  changed  their  base  of 
supply  from  Duluth  and  established  it  at  Superior,  Wis.,  which 
places  them  outside  of  our  jurisdiction,  from  which  place  they  ship 
oleomargarine  to  the  mining  and  lumber  camps  of  Minnesota;  and 
as  our  laws  prevent  us  from  seizing  it  in  transit,  or  while  in  the 
possession  of  private  parties  who  do  not  offer  it  for  sale,  we  can  do 
nothing.    But  the  amount  sold  in  this  way  is  very  much  less  than 
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ever  before  sent  to  these  localities.  But  in  no  place  in  the  state  is 
oleo  used  on  the  tables  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  as  it  is  held  in 
court  that  oleo  placed  on  the  tables  for  guests  where  meals  are 
sold  is  considered  a  sale,  the  same  as  if  sold  by  the  pound  at  retail. 
This  has  been  the  ruling  in  cases  of  this  character  that  we  have 
carried  to  a  successful  determination.  I  am  now  prosecuting  a 
case  against  the  Armour  Packing  Company,  wherein  I  seized  about 
twelve  and  a  half  tons  of  oleo  from  that  firm  in  Duluth.  The  case 
is  set  for  trial  at  the  October,  1896,  term  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court  at  Duluth.  The  case  being  a  very  important  one  bids  fair  to 
be  a  veritable  "battle  royal,"  and  its  final  determination  is  eagerly 
looked  forward  to,  as  it  will  probably  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  oleomargarine  question  in  Minnesota  in  the  future. 

The  oleo  agitation  within  the  different  states  is  bringing  this 
question  prominently  before  the  people,  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore it  will  meet  with  such  an  opposition  as  will  compel  its  manu- 
facture to  cease.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  regarding  its  unfit- 
ness for  human  food.  It  is  an  illegitimate  product,  and  comes  m 
direct  competition  with  a  legitimate  product,  and  common  justice 
demands  its  suppression. 

OLEOMARGARINE  SEIZURES. 

From  Jas.  McDonald,  St.  Paul,  1  tub 

From  St.  James  Hotel,  Duluth,  1  roll. 

From  O.  Johnson,  Duluth,  10  pounds. 

From  Frank  Anderson,  Duluth,  2  packages. 

From  A.  C.  Rubenacht,  Duluth,  10  pounds. 

From  Henry  Meyers,  Duluth,  10  pounds. 

From  Campbell  &  Gerhart,  Duluth,  10  pounds. 

From  Mrs.  G.  Benson,  Duluth,  10  pounds. 

From  Geo.  Sutton,  Austin,  45  pounds. 

From  J  W.  Laborn  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  60  pounds. 

From  A.  Hassel,  St.  Paul,  3  pounds. 

From  J.  B.  Hurst,  St.  Paul,  10  pounds. 

From  Arend  &  Jurgens,  St.  Paul,  40  pounds 

From  Mrs.  Geo.  Jacobs,  Minneapolis,  5  pounds. 

From  C.  M.  Berrick,  Minneapolis,  30  pounds. 

From  H.  Bussi,  Minneapolis,  10  pounds. 

From  Mrs.  E.  Merrill,  Minneapolis,  19  pounds. 

From  E.  Nitchie,  Minneapolis,  5  pounds. 

From  T.  Pensemault,  Mountain  Iron,  65  pounds. 

From  J.  A.  Griffith.  Mountain  Iron,  5  pounds. 

T?vom  Mrs.  Mary  Coulter,  Mountain  Iron,  30  pounds. 

From  E.  H.  Douglas,  Two  Harbors,  4  pounds. 

From  McPhee  Bros.,  Two  Harbors,  17  pounds. 

From  J.  P.  Paulson,  Two  Harbors,  48  pounds. 

From  Lamb  &  McNaughton,  Mountain  Iron,  11  pkgs,  8  and  10  lbs.  each. 

From  Soode  &  Telle,  Biwabik,  48  pounds. 

From  Biwabik  Supply  Co.,  Biwabik,  3  packages. 

From  Kitto  &  Berinck,  Biwabik,  5  broken  packages. 

From  Pat  McClary,  Mountain  Iron,  50  pounds. 

From  Murphy  Bros.,  Mountain  Iron,  4  packages. 
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From  Titos.  Dunsinore,  Virginia,  5  pounds. 
From  Clemens  &  Cusick,  Virginia,  26  pounds. 
From  F.  Clary,  Virginia,  iy2  pounds. 
From  Field  &  Co.,  Virginia,  48  pounds. 
From  Mrs.  M.  Horrigon,  Virginia,  6  pounds. 
From  Gus  Errickson,  Virginia,  1  pound. 
From  Kate  Kain,  Virginia,'  5  pounds. 
From  Jackson  &  Co.,  Virginia,  8  packages. 
From  M.  H.  Martin,  Virginia,  5  packages. 
From  W.  B.  Pratt  &  Co.,  Virginia,  2  packages. 
From  G.  H.  Terrett,  St.  Paul,  30  pounds. 
From  J.  J.  Brown,  St.  Paul,  400  pounds. 
From  Stone,  Ordeau  &  Co,  Dulutli,  12  packages. 
From  J.  Mandelert,  Dulutli,  6  packages. 
From  J.  H.  Delaney,  Duluth,  6  pounds. 
From  Le  Cocq  Bros.,  Austin,  1  package. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

State  vs.  Armour  Packing  Co.;  seized  24,248  pounds  oleo;  goods  replevined 
and  bonds  given  for  their  value;  case  now  before  United  States  district  court 
Seizure  made  by  Snyder  and  Williams,  inspectors. 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  industry  of  this  state  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  very 
encouraging  condition.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  increase  in  the 
proportion  that  the  creamery  interests  do,  but  there  are  many 
causes  for  this.  In  the  first  place  cheese  factories  operate  only 
about  six  months  in  the  year,  and  then  it  has  had  to  contend  with 
filled  and  skim  cheese  that  has  been  placed  on  the  market  and  sold 
under  fancy  brands  as  full  cream  and  at  a  reduced  price.  These 
things  have  tended  to  discourage  the  manufacturers  to  a  certain 
extent.  Many  farmers  prefer  to  sell  their  milk  to  a  creamery, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  market  the  entire  year,  and  also 
because  they  have  the  skim  milk  returned  to  them,  which  is  a  great 
item  were  the  farmer  raises  his  calves  and  hogs.  In  the  case  of 
cheese  factories,  nothing  is  returned  except  the  whey,  which  is  not 
of  much  value  as  a  food. 

This  department  has  made  a  vigorous  and  persistent  fight 
against  that  vile  product  known  as  "filled  cheese;"  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unsophisticated,  I  Will  explain  that  filled  cheese  is  a 
product  made  in  the  semblance  of  cheese  from  skim  milk.  Other 
fats  are  substituted  for  the  cream  or  butter  fats  that  have  been 
extracted;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  are 
not  at  all  particular  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  fats  that 
enter  into  its  composition,  as  they  do  not  eat  it  themselves.  This 
is  colored,  and  in  many  cases  branded  as  a  full-cream  cheese  and 
sold  to  the  unwary.  The  fountain  head  of  the  filled  cheese  busi- 
ness with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  was  traced  to  Chicago,  and 
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two  or  three  commission  firms  there  seem  to  be  the  distributors 
for  the  Northwest  especially.  But  after  seizing  and  consigning  our 
seizures  to  the  dump  or  garbage  heap,  they  withdrew  their  busi- 
ness from  our  state.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  state 
that  at  this  time  there  cannot  be  found  a  single  pound  of  filled 
cheese  in  Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Depart- 
ment took  a  prominent  part  in  the  passage  of  a  national  law  that 
virtually  amounts  to  prohibition.  I  sent  a  member  of  this  depart- 
ment to  Washington  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill,  to  assist  in  its 
passage,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

The  cheese  made  in  Minnesota  is  excellent  in  quality  and 
texture.  The  one  feature  we  desire,  and  that  we  have  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers,  is  the  uni- 
formity of  color;  but  we  have  failed  so  far,  although  the  color  is 
better  now  than  in  the  past.  The  Minnesota  trade  demands  a  soft, 
light-colored  cheese,  and  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to  please 
in  this  direction.  The  laws  of  Minnesota  trade  require  a  standard 
of  forty  per  cent  of  fats  to  total  solids,  and  our  cheese  exceeds  that 
oftener  than  it  falls  below  that  figure.  A  stencil  is  also  re- 
quired with  which  to  brand  cheese  of  that  standard,  and  a  penalty 
fixed  for  using  it  on  cheese  below  that  standard  of  fats  to  total 
solids. 


*  No.  174.  ^ 

FUIX  CREAM  CHEESE. 


The  above  stencil  is  reduced  in  size,  but  its  presence  on  any 
cheese  is  a  guarantee  of  its  purity.  For  a  full  and  detailed  report 
of  the  cheese  industry  in  this  state,  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the 
report  of  Inspector  E.  B.  Williams  of  this  department,  to  me  of  the 
result  of  his  work.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  practical  cheesemaker  of 
twenty-five  years'  experience,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  his  work; 
and  I  have  placed  the  supervison  of  the  cheese  interests  entirely  m 
his  charge  and  hold  him  strictly  responsible  for  the  results. 
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FILLED  CHEESE  SEIZURES. 

i 

From  Wood  Bros.,  Minneapolis,  seized  three  boxes  filled  cheese 
b  rom  E.  Piggott  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  seized  ten  boxes  filled  cheese. 


LARD. 

I  repeat  my  statement  of  a  former  report,  in  which  I  said  that 
the  lard  product  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  my  wishes, 
partly  owing  to  the  meager  appropriation  set  apart  for  food  prose- 
cutions.   The   law,    as   it   now    stands,    allows    lard   that  is 
not    strictly    pure,    and    that  is  composed  partly     of  other 
fats,    such    as    stearine    or    cottonseed    oil,    or    both,    to  be 
sold  on  the  markets  of  the  state  under  certain  conditions,  viz.: 
that  each  package  shall  have  firmly  affixed  upon  it  a  label  upon 
which  is  printed  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  high  the 
words  "Lard  Compound,"  or  "Adulterated  Lard,"  and  immediately 
following  the  same,  in  letters  not  smaller  than  long  primer,  the 
name  and  approximate  proportions  of  the  several  constituents' con- 
tained in  the  mixture  or  compound;  and  that  the  dealer  shall  fur- 
nish the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale  a  card  upon  which  is  legibly 
printed  the  name  of  the  article  as  hereinbefore  denned  and  a  list  of 
the  several  component  parts  of  the  mixture.    The  above  stated  con- 
ditions being  complied  with,  this  article  at  once  knocks  at  the 
doors  of  our  markets  and  demands  admission  in  competition  with 
the  legitimate  and  strictly  pure  product. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  lard  placed  upon  our  markets 
is  the  product  ^  £*e  packing  houses.  The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  sell 
their  hogs  on  foot,  and  consequently  farmers'  lard  is  a  very  scarce 
article;  therefore  the  packers  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  lard  traffic. 
Cottonseed  oil  is  also  entering  into  competition  with  lard,  and  its 
influence  has  been  felt  by  the  producers  ef  pure  lard.  Cottolene,  a 
lard  substitute,  composed  of  beef  suet  and  cottonseed  oil,  is,  bv 
a  provision  in  our  law,  exempted  from  the  provisions  governing 
other  lard  substitutes,  in  that  it  is  not  required  to  be  branded  as  a 
lard  substitute,  but  may  be  sold  under  its  name,  "Cottolene."  This 
product  has  become  very  popular  as  a  substitute,  and  has  a  very 
large  sale.  There  are  other  substitutes  on  the  market  of  a  similar 
character,  but  the  law  does  not  exempt  them  from  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

LARD  SEIZURES. 

From  Chas,  Larson,  Duluth,  seized  50  pounds  lard  compound 
From  Mrs.  Johanna  Hastrum,  Duluth,  seized  50  pounds  lard' compound 
From  Ed.  Dormedy,  Duluth,  seized  broken  package  lard  compound. 
Ex.  Docs  Vol.  iv — 5*2 
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PROSECUTIONS. 

State  vs.  J.  Wilkey,  Duluth;  sold  compound  lard;  case  dismissed 

State  vs.  Duluth  Cash  Grocery;  sold  compound  lard;  plead  guilty;  fined 

?25*State  vs.  Yerxa  Bros.  &  Co.,  Minneapolis;  sold  adulterated  lard;  guilty; 
fined  $25. 

VINEGAR. 

The  vinegar  supply  of  this  state  has  probably  received  more  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  this  department  than  any  other  article  un- 
der our  supervision,  except,  perhaps,  the  item  of  milk,  simply  for 
the  reason  that  the  temptation  is  too  great  for  the  unprincipled 
manufacturers  to  resist  tampering  with  it,  and  it  requires  constant 
vigilance  on  our  part  to  keep  the  product  in  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory condition.    Our  law  requires  that  all  vinegar  shall  have  an 
acidity  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  not  less  than  four  and  one- 
half  per  cent  by  weight  of  absolute  acetic  acid;  and  in  case  of  cider 
vinegar  shall  contain,  in  addition,  not  less  than  two  per, cent  by 
weight  of  cider  vinegar  solids,  and  if  any  vinegar  contains  any  ar- 
tificial coloring  matter,  or  less  than  the  above  acidity,  or,  in  the 
case  of  eider  vinegar,  if  it  contains  less  than  the  above  amount  of 
acidity  or  of  cider  vinegar  solids,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulter- 
ated.   The  above  is  the  standard  to  which  we  are  trying  to  bring 
our  vinegar  supply  up  to,  and  have  succeeded  as  a  rule;  but  we 
have  had  to  contend  with  some  small  lots  that  are  not  only  illegal, 
but  vile.    The  Alden  Vinegar  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  a  rec- 
ord in  this  state  of  manufacturing  and  placing  on  sale  the  most 
fraudulent  and  spurious  goods  upon  our  markets.    The  Ked  Cross 
Vinegar  Company,  which  used  to  have  a  good  name  in  this  state  as 
a  manufacturer  of  honest  goods,  seems  to  have  fallen  from  grace, 
and  the  results  of  our  analyses  would  indicate  that  they  are  work- 
ing after  the  formula  of  the  Alden  company.    Since  our  determined 
fight  against  the  Alden  company,  they  have  practically  lost  their 
patronage  in  this  state.    Our  inspectors  have  found  recently  some 
small  lots  of  their  goods  in  remote  portions  of  the  state,  but  it  is 
a  very  rare  occurrence  that  any  is  found  in  the  cities  or  larger 
towns.    Below  are  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  Alden 
goods: 

No.  of  sample,  P.  M.  A.— 2:  m„ 

Specific  gravity,  60°  Fahrenheit  

Acetic  acid,  by  weight  ~ 

With  lead  acetate.   No  precipitation;  cloudy. 

With  barium  nitrate.  No  precipitation. 

With  silver  nitrate.   No  precipitation. 

A  colored  low  wine  vinegar;  low  in  acid.  Megal.^ 
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The  above  sample  was  branded  "Fruit  Wine  Vinegar,  45  grs., 
Alden  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo,"  and  instead  of  being  45  grains  in 
strength,  it  tested  only  32.6  grains  and  solids  to  the  amount  of 
.97  of  .01  per  cent. 

No.  of  sample,  P.  M.  A.— 3: 

Specific  gravity,  60°  Fahrenheit   1,008 

Acetic  acid,  by  weight   3  20 

Solid  residue   j_"qq 

With  lead  acetate.   No  precipitation;  cloudy. 

With  barium  nitrate.   No  precipitation. 

With  silver  nitrate.   No  precipitation. 

With  ammonium  oxalate.   Slight  precipitation. 

Colored  low  wine  vinegar;  low  in  acid  and  solids.  Misrepresented. 

E.  N.  EATON,  Chemist. 

The  above  was  sold  as  a  pure  cider  vinegar  and  branded  as 
such.  The  brand  on  the  barrel  was  "Red  A,  Alden  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  45  grs."  It  tested  only  32  grains  and  1.00  per  cent  of 
solids. 

The  above  are  fair  samples  of  the  "Alden"  vinegar.  They  are 
invariably  low  in  acidity,  and  are  a  low  wine  as  a  rule,  colored  and 
flavored  to  suit  the  fancy  of  their  manufacturers,  and  placed  on 
the  market  under  fancy  names,  such  as  "Grape  Wine  Vinegary" 
"Pure  Fruit  Vinegar,"  "West  India  Special  Vinegar,"  etc.,  in  or- 
der to  deceive  the  public.  We  have  taken  samples  of  their  goods, 
and  upon  our  chemist's  return  of  the  analysis  we  notify  the  mer- 
chant from  whom  the  sample  is  taken,  who  in  turn  notifies  the 
"Alden  Co.,"  and  the  folowing  is  about  the  style  their  replies  are 
couched  in : 

Office  of  The  Alden  Vinegar  Company. 
1001  North  Levee, 

St.  Louis,  March  — ,  189—. 

 Esq., 

 Minn. 

+w  fiJT  S-r:   We         y0Ur  letter  of  the  8th  inst  Do  not  be  disturbed  about 

pure  as  God's  sunlight' as  ^ ca» see  ^ 

As  to  the  strength,  we  have  been  here  for  twenty-six  years  with  practical 
unlimited  capital  and  large  works,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a^ythhfg 
sponger  can  be  produced  from  pure  cider  and  wine  and  be  a  safe  vinegar  to 

The  fact  is,  we  have  to  make,  bill,  and  brand  our  vinegar  under  the  Mis- 
souri state  law,  and  that  is  the  law  that  governs  us 

We  would  suggest  that  you  go  ahead  and  use  the  vinegar  with  confidence 
and  we  will  protect  you.  We  will  not  ask  you  for  any  money  until  yo^ '  a£ 
thoroughly  satisfied,  and  let  the  result  justify  you.  Your  fQtni/oSte ■  iSSuS 
-  When  you  need  more  vinegar  do  not  fail  to  write  us.   The  "Alden"  is  the 

wfh.andi.tll0Se1Wh0,han+dle  R  exclusi^y  sell  the  most  and  get  the  best  trade 
We  have  been  here  for  twenty-six  years  and  know  it  to  be  so 

We  have  this  day  given  our  bookkeeper  instructions  to  make  new  terms 

facforv       '  °ne"tlnrd  °f  a  Jear  fl'°m  dat£  aM  we  h°V*  that  ™  be  satTs 
.Lactoiy.  Yours  truly. 

ALDEN  VINEGAR  CO. 
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The  case  of  the  Alden  company  in  their  letter  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  man  telling  an  unreasonable  story,  which  he  could  prove  by 
Bill  Johnson  if  he  was  alive.    The  quality  of  their  goods  are 
vouched  for  by  the  "pink  circular"  sent  out,  and  the  strength  is  un- 
dTsputable,  owing  to  having  been  in  business  twenty-six  years  with 
unlimited  capital;  and  they  cheerfully  extend  the  time  of  payment 
because  the  merchant  refused  to  pay  for  it  at  all.    With  this  de- 
scription of  the  Alden  company's  goods  we  will  turn  them  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public    There  are  many  brands  of 
cood  vinegar  on  sale  upon  our  markets.    Among  those  made  out- 
side our  state  may  be  found:    F.  C.  Johnson's;  H.  J.  Heinz  &  Co.; 
Amazon;  Barrett  &  Barrett;  Clarksville,  etc.    Those  made  m  the 
state-    M  A.  Gedney  &  Sons;  Northwestern;  F.  H.  Spink  &  Co.; 
Xew  Ulm  Vinegar  Co.    The  largest  of  these  is  the  M.  A,  Gedney 
works     As  may  be  seen  by  our  chemist's  report,  their  vinegar  is 
the  most  uniform  of  any  we  encounter.    The  company  are  proud 
of  their  plant,  and  use  every  effort  to  place  a  good  article  upon  the 
market,  and  we  are  pleased  to  recognize  their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. Their  plant  is  located  in  Minneapolis,  and  is  a  purely  home  in- 
stitution, equipped  with  all  modern  improvements.  This  fact  makes 
us  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  them,  and  a  desire  to  see  them  place 
none  but  legal  goods  upon  the  market.    Barrett  &  Barrett  put  out 
a  very  fine  grade  of  goods,  but  their  plant  is  outside  of  the  state. 
\s  I  have  previously  stated,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  merchants 
to  buy  goods  made  within  the  state;  then,  if  the  goods  are  not 
right  they  will  have  recourse  upon  the  manufacturers.  Otherwise 
they  will  be  held  responsible  by  this  department,  and  the  merchants 
will  have  to  take  their  chances  on  recovering  from  the  manufac- 
turers, who  have  the  advantage  of  being  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

BAKING  POWDER. 

Regarding  baking  powders,  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  the 
same  has  been  in  force  for  about  eight  years,  and  the  results  at- 
tending its  enforcement  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  this  depart- 

^^he  law  requiring  alum  powders  to  be  so  branded  has  been 
pretty  generally  complied  with.  We  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  law  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  order  to  more  firmly  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  some  unprincipled  or  unscrupulous  vendors  that 
laws  were  made  to  be  obeyed.  And  now  the  merchants,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  are  pretty  well  informed  on  the  law  governing 
this  commodity. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  law  requiring  that  all  baking  pow- 
ders containing  alum  should  be  plainly  marked  "this  baking  pow- 
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der  contains  alum,"  pure  and  honest  baking  powders  were  brought 
into  competition  with  the  adulterated  goods,  and  many  were  de- 
ceived thereby;  as  all  powders  were  warranted  pure,  and  the  pur- 
chasers not  being  chemists  were  none  the  wiser.  But  now  things 
have  changed,  and  goods  of  this  character  are  sold  on  their  merits, 
and  every  one  knows  just  what  he  is  buying.  While  the  law  does 
not  forbid  the  sale  of  alum  powders,  it  does  demand  that  all  bak- 
ing powders  shall  be  sold  under  their  true  character  for  what  they 
really  are. 

The  great  bulk  of  alum  powders,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  are  manufactured  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  other  Eastern  cities.  There  are,  however,  a  few  made 
in  Minnesota.  These  latter  are  of  rather  better  quality  than  those 
shipped  here.  There  are  comparatively  few  pure  cream  of  tartar 
powders  on  sale,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  cheaper  powders.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  cream  of  tartar  powders  are  made  in  Min- 
nesota, and  those  in  small  quantities,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"Snow  Flake,"  which  seems  to  be  the  standard  powder.  This  pow- 
der is  made  in  St.  Paul,  and  loyalty  to  home  industry  demands  its 
recognition.  I  favor  a  law  requiring  the  manufacturers  to  place 
the  formula  of  their  powders  upon  the  label  of  each  can,  and  mak- 
ing a  heavy  penalty  for  a  false  statement.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  the  consumer  to  decide  on  the  mer- 
its" of  the  respective  powders. 


CREAM  OF  TARTAR  BAKING  POWDER. 


Brand. 

Manufacturer. 

Location. 

Snow  Flake  

May  Flower  

C.  It.  Groff  &  Co  

Deland  &  Co   

St.  Paul. 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Fruit   

D eland  &  Co.  (chemical) .  . . 

Deland  &  Co  

J.  G.  Flint  

Fairport,  N.  Y. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chicago. 

Cream  Tartar  

Yerxa's  Extra  

Reid,  Murdock  &  Co  

Pure  Food  

James  Pitt  way  Co  

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co 

Chicago. 

Price's  

Price's  Baking  Powder  Co 

Reid,  Murdock  &  Co  

Reid,  Murdock  &  Co  

Bredison  &  Johnson  

Chicago. 
Duluth. 
Superior,  Wis. 

Pride  of  Superior  

Mrs.  Evans  

PHOSPHATE  BAKING  POWDER. 

Brand. 

Manufacturer. 

Location. 

Prof.  Horsford  

National  Bak.  Pow.  Co ,  , 

National  Baking Powd.  Co.  . . 

Chicago,  111. 
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Brand. 


Atlas  

A.  and  P  

American  

Austin's  Choice  

Allison's  

A.  K  

Active  

American  Tea  Co.'s  Prize. 


Manufacturer. 


Reed,  Murdoek  &  Fisher.  . 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

Geo.  P.  Vosbrink  

J.  G.  Flint  

Allison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Anthony  Kelly  

Bell,  Conrad  &  Co  

American  Tea  Co  


Location. 


Chicago,  HI. 
New  York. 
Chicago,  111. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

anesville,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis. 


Angite  

Bon-Bon  

Berkey's  True  

Big  Can  

Big  Bonanza  

Brookman's  

Big  Boom  

Boston  Baking  Powder.  . 

Badger  

Bengal  

Best  Value  

Big  Dime  

Century  

Crystal  

Cream  Puff  

Corliss  Baking  Powder.  . .  . 

City  Mills  

Chicago  Yeast  Powder.  . .  . 

China  

Chicago  XXX  

Cook's  Choice  

Crystal  

China  Tea  House  

Cottage  

Challenge  

Columbia  

Capital  

Capitol  

Campbell's  Baking  Powder 
Cook's  Own  

Creamery  

Calumet  

Crown  

Coin  

Crystal  

Cream  Loaf  

Daisy  

Diamond.  

Diamond  Crystal  

Drady's  

Domestic  

Dr.  Pierce's  

Dew  Drop  

Diamond  

Every  Day  

Eddy's  Baking  Powder.  . . 

Eddy's  Reliable  

Excelsior  

Electric  Light  

Electric  Light  


J.  C.  Grant  Baking  Powd.  Co 
Berkey,  Tallmadge  &  Co.  . .  . 
Condeil  Manufacturing  Co.  . 

Allen,  Moon  &  Co  

Brookman  Baking  Powd.  Co. 

E.  J.  Cotz  &  Co  

Boston  Baking  Powder  Co. 

La  Crosse  Spice  Mill  

Bengal  Baking  Powder  Co. 


Bell,  Conrad  &  Co  

A.  B.  Gates  &  Co  

French,  Palmer  &  French .  . 
Corliss  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Kent  &  Brady  

Chapman  &  Smith  

China  Baking  Powder  Co . . 

H.  C.  Fisher  &  Co  

D.  W.  Payne  &  Co  

Phoenix  Baking  Powder  Co  . 

China  Tea  House  

Arctic  Cracker  &  Spice  Co.  . 

Sherman  Bros  

Columbia  Baking  Powd.  Co... 

Ohio  Coffee  &  Spice  Co  

Dunham  &  Johnson  

Potter-Postin  Co  

Brennan  Bros  

C.  R.  Groff  

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co 
J.  P.  Deter  

B.  J.  Musser  &  Co  

Crystal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Smith  &  Coote  

Yanz,  Griggs  &  Howes  

Davis  &  Preston  

Pioneer  Tea  &  Coffee  Co ... . 
Drady 

Domestic  Bak.  Pow.  Co. 
Phoenix  Bak.  Pow.  Co 
Arctic  Cracker  &  Spice  Co  . 
Diamond  Bak.  Pow.  Co 
Bengal  Coffee  &  Spice  Co 
Eddy  &  Eddy 
Eddy  &  Eddy 


Chicago,  111. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
F  airport.  N.  Y. 
La  Crosse.  Wis, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Chicago,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minneapolis. 
Chicago,  111. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
N.  Y.  and  Cincinnati. 
Chicago,  111. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chilicothe,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  111. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Moorhead,  Minn. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


John  N.  Longenbach. 
M.  A.  Shirk  


Dorchester,  low. 
Mankato,  Minn. 
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Brand. 


Eastlake  

Empire  

Echo  

Echo  

Empire  

Empire  

Eddy's  Great  Bargain.  . 

Empire  Silver  Spoon... 

Eclipse  

Eclipse.  

Farina  

Front  Rank  

Fidelity  

Fidelity  Yeast  

Forest  City  

Gates  Baking  Powder  .  . . 

Gates  No.  1  

Golden  Rule  

Golden  Rod  

Gold  Medal   

Gold  Dragon  

Good  as  Gold  

Goblet  

Globe  

Government  

Government  

Golden  Rod  

Gaylord  

Gold  Coin  

Griswold  Big  T  

Gold  Coin  

Grand  Union  

Harries  

Hard  Pan  

Hatchet  

Henkel's  

Hotel  

High  Test  

Home  

Hiawatha   . 

Harvest  Home  

Honrobin  &  Palmer.... 

Ivory  

Joe  W  Langen  Bak.  Pow 

Jumbo  

Jaxon  

Kenton  

K.  C  

Keeler's  

Liberty  

Lion  

Lloyd . 


Manufacturer. 


Minn.  Coffee  &  Spice  Mills. 

Craig  Bak.  Pow.  Co  

Spencer  &  Co  

Sherman  Bros  

Empire  Coffee  &  Spice  Co.  . 
McCarthy,  Cornelius  &  Co.  . 

Eddy  &  Eddy  

Empire  Coffee  &  Spice  Mills 

Zipp  &  Scherndorf  

P.  H.  Kelly  &  Co  

New  Process  Bak.  Pow.  Co  . 

F.  J.  Holmquist  &  Co  

Sherman  Bros  

Sherman  Bros  

Vonwie  Bros  

Gates  Bak.  Pow.  Co  

A.  B.  Gates  &  Co  

Bell,  Conrad  &  Co  

Boston  Bak.  Pow.  Co  

Phoenix  Bak.  Pow.  Co  

Dean  Bros  &  Lincoln  

Ransom  Bros  

Creelman  &  Avery  

Laaigimi  Sz  Payne  

Columbia  Bak.  Pow.  Co  

Government  Baking  Pow.  Co 
Dwinnell,  Hay  ward  &  Co.  . . 
Crystal  Baking  Powder  Co.  . 
Williams  &  Co  


Location, 


St.  Paul,  Minn, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  111. 
I  Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1st.  Paul,  Minn, 
St.  Louis,  Mo; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  York. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Independence,  Ohio. 


Lightening  

Lone  Star  

Loman's  Faultless 

Luxury  

Lake  Pepin  

Lakota  

Mammoth  


Ransom  Bros.  &  Co.  ......  . 

Grand  Union  Tea  Co  

Harris  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Chase  &  Pratt  

W.  M.  Hoyt  

Henkel  Bros  

J.  C.  Grant   

McCarthy  &  Camp  

Home  Baking  Powder  Co.  . 
Wells-Stone  Mer.  Co  


Honrobin  &  Palmer  

Coronet  Coffee  &  Spice  Co 

Jos.  W.  Langen  

J.  H.  Allen  

Peninsular  Mills  

Potter,  Parlin  &  Co  

F.  F.  Jaques  


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Miun. 
Duluth,  Minn. 


J.  F.  Wolf  &  Co  

David  Garrick  &  Co. 


Dayton  Spice  Mills.  . 
Lone  Star  Mnfg.  Co. 
Sprague  &  Warner.  . 
0.  F.  Meyer  


Atwood  &  Steele. 


Magnolia  Magnolia  Baking  Powder  Co 


Austin,  Minn. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Dorchester,  Iowa. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
.Jackson,  Mich. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Chicago,  111. 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
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Brand. 


Mascot  

Mrs.  Baker's  

Mason's  Pure  Or.  Tartar. 

Monarch  Mills  

Morning  0-1  ory  

Milk  Baking  Powder.  . .  . 

Morning  Lily  

Moss  Rose  

Merchant  Mills  

Minnesota  

Mayflower  

Magic  

Mascot  

Menu .  . . .  


Manufacturer. 


0.  P.  Ware  Coffee  Co  

Geo.  R.  Newell  &  Co  

F.  II .  Mason  &  Co.  

Reed..  Murdock  &  Co  

St.  Paul  Baking  Powder  Co. 
W.  F.  McLaughlin  


F.  H.  Mason  &  Co  

Jewett,  Sherman  &  Co. 

•T.  Marseii  

Vounie  Bros  

P.  H.  Kelly  &  Co  

0.  F.  Ware  Coffee  Co . 


Location. 


Dayton,  O. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Quincy,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 


Quincy,  111. 
Milwaukee. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Cleveland. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Milk  Foam  

Morning  Lily  

New  Chicago  

National  

New  Era  

New  England  

New  Home  

New  York  Tea  Co.  . .  . 

North  Star  

None  Such  

Our  Best  

Our  Favorite  

Our  Leader  

One  Pound  

O.  K  

Old  Abe  

Old  Homestead  

Our  Best  

Potter's  Best  

Pacific  Tea  Co  

Patapsco  

Palace  

Perfection  

Phoenix  

Premium  

Porter  Bros.'  Pure  .  . . 

Postal  

Policy  

Putnam's  Superior.  . . 

Puritan  

Puhl  Prize  Powder.  . 

Purity  

Pure  Baking  Powder 

Primrose  

Perfection  

Puhl's  Sweet  Biscuit, 

Red  Cross  

Rising  Sun  

Rival  

Riverside  Mills  

Riverside  

Red  Star  

Regane's  Best  

Rinkel's  Best  

Solar  

Silver  Standard  


Superior  Coffee  &  Spice  Co. 

F.  H.  Sigrist  &  Co  

McNeill  &  Higgims  

McCormick  &  Behnke  

John  Davis  &  Co  

Creelman  &  McCormack.  . .  . 
Mer.  Co-operative  Chem  Co. . 

New  York  Tea  Co  

North  Star  Baking  Powd.  Co . 

Geo.  C.  Hanford  

John  A.  Ta.lman  &  Co  

Our  Favorite  Bak.  Powd.  Co. 
Phoenix  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Globe  Baking  Powder  Co  .  . . 

Rosewater  Bros  

American  Soda  Co  

Kenwood  Baking  Powd'r  Co. 

Ward  &  Caldwell  

Jewett,  Sherman  

Cent  &  Brady  

Patapsco  Baking  Powder  Co 
Palace  Baking  Powder  Co.  . 

Smith  &  Chandler  

Phoenix  Baking  Powder  Co  . 
remium  Baking  Powder  Co 

Rosewater  Bros  

Spencer  Bluing  Paddle  Co .  . 

H.  C.  Fisher  

Wells,  Putnam  &  Co  

Puritan  Baking  Powder  Co. . 

Puhl  <fc  Webb  

Home  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Burton  Baking  Powder  Co.  . 

F.  McVeigh  

Serlstad  &  Hougan  

Puhl  &  Webb  

Ricker,  Crombie  &  Co  

Phoenix  Chemical  Co  

Twohy  Bros.  Mercantile  Co. 

Creelman, Avery  &  Co  

Berkey,  Tallmadge  &  Co  .  . .  . 
Rodney-Peekham  


Superior,  Wis. 
Duluth,  Minn. 


Chicago,  111. 
New  York. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pipestone,  Minn. 
New  York. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
New  York. 
Chicago,  111. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Aurora,  111. 


Chicago,  111. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chicago,  111. 
New  York. 
Cleveland.  O. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  111. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 


E.  W.  Gillett.  . 
Shurman  Bros, 


La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Chicago,  111. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chicago,  111. 
West  Superior,  Wis. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
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Brand. 


Manufacturer. 


Special  

Standard  

Sunflower  

Snow  Drift  

Self  erf  s  

Sun  

St.  Paul  

Sovereign  

Spar  

Safe  and  Reliable  

State  

Silver  Star  

Silver  Spoon  

Susag's  Best  

Snow  Ball  

Silver  King  , 

Sweet  Home  

Superior  jO 

Spot  Cash  

Sun  

Swea  

Sweet  Biscuit  

Schmidt's  Favorite.  .... 

The  Model  

Town  Talk  

Triumph  

The  Legal  

Twin  City  

Taylor'  Double  Straight 

Union  

Union  Star  

Underwood's  

Unrivaled  

Union  

Vienna  

Victor  

Virginia  Baking  Powder 

Vienna  Pure  Cream .  . . 

Vienna  

Waseca  

West  

Western  Pearl  

W estern  Prince  

West  Hotel  

Western  

White  Rose  

White  Rose  

White  Lily  

White  Cross  

Wisconsin    

Windsor  

Yankee  Baking  Powder. 

Yeast  Powder  , 

Yale  


Dean  Bros.  &  Lincoln  

Globe  Coffee  &  Spice  Co  

J.  M.  Fahnstoek  

Woolson  Spice  Co  

P.  H.  Kelly  Mercantile  Co. 

Chemical  Co  

Kent  &  Brady  

Sovereign  Baking  Powd'r  Go 

Spar  Baking  Powder  Co  

Granger  &  Co  

Stuart  &  Snyder  

E.  Canby  

Arctic  Spice  Co  

Susag  Bros   

Bengal  Coffee  Co  

Shaw  &  Thomas  

C.  H.  Blitchfeldt.  

Burke  

•I.  C.  Grant  

Rosewater  Bros  

Rosewater  Bros  

Puhl  &  Webb  

Rosewater  Bros  

Kountz  &  Co>  


Location. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 
St.  Paul,  Mmii. 


Harrison,  Farrington  &  Co. 

Rosewater  Bros  

J.  K.  Ferguson  

Ta  ylor  Manufacturing  Co .  . 
Union  Baking  Powder  Co.  . 

Steele,  Wedeles  &  Co  

Thos.  Wood  &  Co  

Sprague,  Warner  &  Co  

Woolson  Spice  Co  

Consolidated  Spice  Co  

Reid,  Murdock  &  Co  


Ozone  Baking  Powder  Co.  . 

C.  &  C.  Kirkpatriek  

Jas.  Mcintosh  &  Co  

Western  Pearl  Co  

Western  Pearl  Co  

McCarthy  &  Camp  

•Jas.  Mcintosh  <fe  Co  

Geo.  S.  Freeney  

Chase  &  Pratt  

Whie  Lily  Baking  Powd.  Co. 

J.  Schneider  &  Co  

Ricker,  Crombie  &  McLean. 

A.  C.  Whiteman  

Yankee  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Chapman,  Smith  &  Co  


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  York. 
Chicago.  111. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  York. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Faribault,  Minn. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Chicago,  111. 


Waseca,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Jackson,  Minn. 
New  York. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Zipp's  Grape. 

Zephyr  

Windsor  


Zipp  &  Schromdorser  

Kenwood  Baking  Powd'r  Co. 
Edwin  W.  Gillis  


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


New  York. 
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HONEY. 

This  article  of  the  dietary  which  is  so  generally  known  for  its 
pleasant  saccharine  qualities,  has  received  but  a  limited  amount 
of  attention  from  the  commission.  Not  because  honey  was  con- 
sidered by  this  department  above  suspicion  of  being  adulterated, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  law. 

Our  state  furnishes  an  excellent  article  of  honey,  and  a  goodly 
number  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  bee-keeping.  Another  mat- 
ter in  this  connection  is  well  worthy  of  notice;  a  large  amount  of 
capital  has  within  a  few  years  been  invested  in  apiaries. 

While  we  recognize  the  worth  of  the  pure  Minnesota  product, 
yet  there  is  much  honey  on  the  market  that  is  spurious  and  adul- 
terated. This  evil  is  on  the  increase,  and  to-day  it  is  a  serious 
problem  which  confronts  the  men  who  desire  to  produce  a  pure  ar- 
ticle of  honey.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  our  serious  considera- 
tion, and  in  order  that  this  important  industry  may  receive  a  stimu- 
lus, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  that  will 
afford  it  the  necessary  protection  and  encouragement  its  impor- 
tance demands.  In  all  matters  of  food  we  cannot  exercise  too 
great  care  in  denouncing  the  spurious  and  encouraging  the  genuine. 

The  legislature  of  1893  enacted  a  honey  law  with  penalties  pro- 
vided for  its  violation.  Several  other  states  have  a  similar  law, 
and  until  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  Minnesota  was  to  a  certain 
extent  a  dumping  ground  for  the  spurious  article.  But  since  that 
time  the  market  has  been  in  a  very  good  condition.  The  most  of 
the  spurious  honey  found  upon  our  markets  comes  from  California,, 
though  some  has  been  manufactured  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
where  the  strained  honey  was  mixed  with  glucose  and  placed  on 
sale  as  strictly  pure  goods;  but  our  present  law  has  stopped  this 
traffic. 

The  following  table  from  the  commissioner  of  statistics  will 
show  the  growth  of  the  honey  industry: 

BEES  AND  HOMEY. 

Number  of  hives,  1S93  

Number  of  pounds  of  honey,  1893 


19,605 
324,911 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  BEES  AND  HONEY  FOR  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 

No.  of  Pounds 

Years.                                                      Hives.  Honey. 
  13)704  232,948 

 •                                                         .10,376  134,276 

JgZJ  ■                                                                                  7,343  99,296 

 ■                                              7,134  108,673 

  7,740  .101,858 

■t*''   •  •  ■        10,835  213,768 

  15,105  253,221 

]ZLn ' '                  16'261  208,018 

i-ggY 14)020  221,255 

JgS                                                                                           9,287  144,162 

iZlt • 9»0O3  166,999 

}^                                                                                         10,744  254,964 

JSS                                                                                          13,418  223,943 

  11,948  243,326 

™£                                                                                           14,358  341,047 

j«oQ •                                             13,300  210,593 

joqn •  •  •        22,159  746,453 

toqi                                                                                          20,058  221,333 

tcni ■ •                                                    19,083  331,247 

too?                                                                                          15,495  214,602 

■i2W<$                                                                                      19,605  324,911 

HONEY  PROSECUTIONS. 

State  vs.  Hellman  Bros.,  Minneapolis;   sold  adulterated  honey;  plead 

guilty  and  fined  $30.                                                                     J  1 

State  vs.  F.  R.  Yerxa  &  Co.,  St.  Paul;  sold  adulterated  honey  tried  in 
municipal  court  and  case  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence 

1^*5  I?«P*  Erdman'  Mmneapolis;  sold  adulterated  honey;  found  guilty 
and  nned  ipl5. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  OF  STABLES  AND  DAIRY  COWS, 

TRIBUTARY  TO  THE  CITY  OP  ST.  PAUL,  DURING  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH, 


1895. 


This  work  was  performed  by  Assistant  Commissioner  Graham 
and  Inspector  Williams. 

«tfliSepnnan&^wraW'  Desnoyer  Park.-Twenty-six  cows;  thin,  fairly  clean- 

^7?^°^^  braa'  *hori*>  and  wild  hay;  spring  water' 

Node  &  Son,  St.  Paul.-Thirty-nine  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition  hfrn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  wheat  screenings  and  wild  water 

.......  Noden,  near  river.-Thirteen  cows,  rough,  dirty,  in  poor  condition- 

no  ventilation;  spring  water.  '       L    1  1JOOr  condition, 

Alexander  &  Shepherd,  St.  Anthony  Ave.— Twentv-oie-ht  nnw«  ^  ™  a  * 
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0.  Foelsten,  St.  Clair  St.  and  Prior  Ave.— Three  cows  in  fair  condition; 
barn  good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  cockle,  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

O.  Gessell,  Fairview  Ave.— Nine  cows,  good  flesh  but  dirty;  barn  good; 
ventilation  fair;  feeds  malt,  cockle;  well  water. 

Win.  Wessinger,  Fairview  Ave.— Fifteen  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  good;  ventilation  poor;  feeds  bran,  cockle  and  timothy;  well  water. 

Wm.  Lixniun,  Hartford  Ave.— Eighty  cows,  in  good  flesh  but  dirty;  barn 
and  ventilation  poor;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  red  top  hay;  well  Water. 

Gus  Schmidt,  Otto  Ave.— Twenty-one  cows,  in  good  flesh  but  dirty;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  shorts,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

M.  J.  Dunn,  Otto  Ave— Fourteen  cows,  in  good  flesh  but  filthy  condition; 
barn  bad  and  filthy;  feeds  malt  and  hay;  spring  water. 

Gus  Petersoon,  Otto  Ave— Fourteen  cows,  in  good  flesh  but  dirty;  barn 
fair;  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  cockle  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

John  Peterson,  Cleveland  Ave.— Twenty-eight  cows,  fair  flesh,  dirty  con- 
dition; bam  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

D.  J.  Luby,  Montreal  Ave.— Nineteen  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Bragg  Bros.,  Montreal  Ave.— Fifty-three  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feed  bran,  corn  meal  and  wild  hay;  well 
water.  .  • 

Mooney  Bros.,  Montreal  Ave.— Twenty-five  cows,  m  good,  fairly  clean 
condition;  barn  extra  good;  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  tame  hay; 
well  water. 

P.  J.  Keough,  Hamline  Ave.— Fifty  cows  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  ground  wheat,  wild  hay;  well  water. 

0.  C.  Sattlers,  Hamline  Ave— Twenty-five  cows  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  extra  good;  ventilation  fair;  feeds  malt  and  flour;  well  water. 

Frank  Hall,  1149  Randolph  St.— Eight  cows  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition; 
barn  good;  ventilation  fair;  feeds  shorts,  bran,  tame  hay;  well  water. 

C.  W.  French,  St.  Clair  St.— Forty  cows  in  extra  good,  extra  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts,  meal  and  hay;  spring 
water.  .  , 

John  Bayliss  &  Sons,  1480  Fairmont  Ave.— Twenty-four  cows  m  good, 
fairly  clean  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  feed  bran,  shorts  and  cockle; 
well  water.  .  _    -  1 

H  Corentzon,  St.  Clair  St.— Two  cows,  in  good  flesh  but  very  dirty;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  bran,  vinegar  waste;  well  water. 

John  Johnson,  1174  Grand  Ave.— Twenty-six  cows,  extra  good  and  clean; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  flour,  meal  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Gus  Edlund,  1270  Lincoln  Ave.— Four  cows,  extra  good  and  clean;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran  flour  and  hay;  well  water. 

J  A  Johnson,  1143  Lincoln  Ave— Ten  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  flour  and  ground  feed;  well  water. 

Harold  Hansen,  1128  Grand  Ave.— Three  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  ground  feed  and  tame  hay;  well 

P  John,  1132  Selby  Ave.— Five  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  and 
ventiiation  good;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  hay;  city  water 

McMenemy  Bros.,  413  Lexington  Ave.— Fifty  cows,  m  good,  fairly  clean 
condition;  barn  good;  ventilation  fair;  feed  flour,  bran  and  hay;  well  water. 

J  B  Paquette,  St.  Anthony  Ave —Thirteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts,  cockle  and  clover;  well  and  pond 

J  Robertson,  near  Como.—  Six  cows  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  ground  feed  and  tame  hay;  well  water. 

S  Stray  near  Como.— Sixteen  cows,  in  fair  flesh,  but  dirty;  barn  and 
ventiiation  good;  feeds  bran,  flour  and  wild  hay;  spring  water 

John  W  Jackson,  Phalen  St.— Fifty-five  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  shorts,  cockle  and  wild  hay;  spring  water. 

F  Strobel  St.  Paul.— Sixteen  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition;  barn 
aud  ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 
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Fred  Obi,  St.  Paul.— Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition,  but  dirty;  barn  fail" 
ventilation  poor;  feeds  flour,  malt,  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Heichner  Bros.,  Maryland  St.— Forty  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition- 
barn  good;  ventilation  fair;  feeds  malt,  bran,  wild  hay;  well  water 

Gus  Baitke,  St.  Albans  St.— Twenty  cows,  in  fairly  clean  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  timothy  hay  well  water 

John  Bergman,  Dale  St.-Twenty-seven  cows,  in  good,  and  fairly  clean 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  poor;  feeds  flour,  bran  and  hay  well  water 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  flour  and  hay;  well  water 

Chas.  Schauno,  Dale  St.-Twenty-one  cows,  in  fair  and  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  screenings  and  wild  hay  well  water 

C.  Be  11.— McCarron  Lake.— Twelve  cows,  in  good  flesh,  but'  dirty  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  timothy  hay;  well  water 

Chas.  McCarron,  McCarron  Lake-Thirty  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  braa,  shorts  and  millet;  well  water 

Frank  Tsehida,  near  Rice  St.-Fifteen  cows,  in  good  condition  but  dirtv1 
barn  and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  hay;  well  water  ' 

H.  Schroeder  Rice  St.— Seventy  cows,  in  extra  good  and  extra  clean 
condition,  barn  and  ventilation  extra  good;  feeds  bran,  flour  and  timothy  hav 
well  water.  J     * ' 

Chas.  Schon,  Rice  St.— Eleven  cows,  in  good  condition,  but  dirty;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  flour,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

A  Richter  Rice  St.-Fifteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 'barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  bran,  flour  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

C.  Spangenberg  Rice  St.-Fifteen  cows,  in  good  condition,  but  dirty  barn 
and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  flour,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

J  Bonngaard,  Rice  St.-Sixteen  cows,  in  thin  flesh,  and  dirty;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  flour  and  timothy  hay;  well  water 

Chas.  Suberlich,  Rice  St.-Twenty-nine  cows,  in  good  and  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  flour  and  wild  hay;  well  water 
^/™atn  L!mat'  St -Twenty-two  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition  barn 

and  ventilation  good;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  timothy  hay;  well  water 

Louis  Bearth,  Rice  St.-Nineteen  cows,  in  extra  good,  clean  condition' 
barn  and  ventilatmn  good;  feeds  middlings,  bran  and  wild  hay  weU  water 

E.  Schlozer  1558  Rice  St-Twenty  cows,  in  extra  good  and  clean  condition- 
water       ventllatl0n  extra  good;  feeds  middlings,  bran  and  timothy  wen' 

Ua^T;L^aei\^a+nSa,S  ^--Fifteen  cows,  in  good  and  fairly  clean  condition; 
bam  and  ventilation  poor;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

A  Ihorn,  Woodbridge  St.-Twenty-eight  cows,  thin  and  dirty;  barn  good- 
ventilation  poor;  feeds  malt,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

John  Bauman,  Marion  St.-Fifteen  cows,  thin  and  dirty;  barn  fair;  venti- 
lation bad;  reeds  malt,  bran,  cockle,  clover;  well  water 

John  Hollanitsch,  Marion  St.— Thirteen  cows,  in  good  condition  but  dirtv 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  spring  water  ? 

O  Finsberg,  Gaultier  St.-Four  cows,  in  extra  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

H.  Freutel,  Phalen  Ave.— Thirty  cows,  in  good  condition,  but  dirty;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  middlings  and  tame  hay;  well  water 

Anton  Solar  364  Cottage  St.-Twelve  cows  in  good  and  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  middlings  and  wild  hav;  well 
water. 

A  Mundt,  Farrington  Ave.— Twenty  cows,  extra  good  and  clean;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  bran,  shorts  and  tame  hay;  well  water 

A.  Mollett,  Farrington  Ave.— Thirteen  cows,  in  good  and  fairly'  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts,  tame  hay  well  water 

A.  J.  Vogel,  1153  Gaultier  St.— Sixteen  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  good;  ventilation  bad;  feeds,  malt,  bran,  shorts;  pond  water 

M.  Schneider,  1109  Woodbridge  St.— Eight  cows,  in  good  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  poor;  feeds  malt,  shorts  and  tame  hav  well 
water.  J ' 

Win.  Wentzell,  974  Gaultier  St.— Ten  cows,  in  good  and  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  poor;  feeds  flour,  bran  and  timothy  hay  well 
water.  ' 
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G.  W.  Peck,  Lexington  Ave.— Fifty- two  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  cockle  and  hay;  well  water 

M.  Eberhardt,  1681  Shipinan  St.— Fourteen  cows,  in  extra  good  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  hay;  well  water. 

Johnson  &  Co.,  Charles  St.— Twelve  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn 
poor;  ventilation  good;  feed  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

N  S  Japsen,  2694,  University  Ave.— Six  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  wheat,  screenings,  tame  hay;  well  water. 

Nelson  &  Hanson,  fair  grounds.— Twenty-nine  cows,  in  good,  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feed  bran,  screenings,  meal  and  wild  hay; 

WeVaultparel  Snelling  Ave— Sixteen  cows,  in  good  flesh,  but  dirty;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  feeds,  malt,  bran  and  shorts,  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Frank  Maier,  Stewart  Ave.— Fourteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  bad;  feeds,  malt,  bran  and  wild  hay;  river  water. 

J.  Smith,  West  Seventh  St.— Twenty-six  cows,  in  good  and  fairly  clean 
condition;  barn  fair;  ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  bran,  cockle  and  wild  hay; 
well  water.  _  a    .    1   •■  ,.  . 

Fritz  Moser,  1999  West  Seventh  St.— Ten  cows,  m  good  flesh,  but  dirty; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Frank  Mayers,  2000  West  Seventh  St.— Seven  cows,  in  fair,  but  dirty 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  very  bad;  feeds  bran  and  wild  hay;  well 

S  'stutze-megger,  Stewart  Ave.— Fifteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

J  E  Suther,  West  Seventh  St.— Twenty-eight  cows,  m  fair  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Mrs  McCue,  West  Seventh  St.— Ten  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  timothy  hay;  well  water. 

R  Fleugel  Snelling  Ave— Sixteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  vinegar  waste,  wild  hay;  well  water. 

O  C  Miller,  1225  Burns  Ave.— Ten  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  clover;  pond  water. 

W.  E.  Kendrick,  Knight  St.— Eleven  cows,  in  good  flesh,  but  dirty;  barn 
.and  ventilation  poor;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  spring  water. 

A.  Skelton,  Knight  St.— Eight  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fair;  no  venti- 
lation; feeds  bran,  shorts  and  hay;  well  water. 

W  H  Pottho  Afton  Road.— Twenty-seven  cows  in  extra  good  and  extra 
<?lean  condition;  barn  fair;  ventilation  poor;  feeds  bran,  ground  feed  and 
timothy  hay;  well  water.  .  ,.  .  . 

Geo  Poleries,  870  Butternut  St.— Seven  cows,  m  good  flesh,  but  dirty, 
barn  fair;  ventilation  poor;  feeds  vinegar  waste,  malt  and  wild  hay;  well 

WatJohn  Zinnell,  803  Butternut  St.— Five  cows,  in  good  and  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  poor;  feeds  vinegar  waste  and  wild  hay;  well 

WatD.'  Stippen,  774  Stewart  Ave.— Two  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran  and  ground  feed;  well  water. 

Frank  Untried,  Rosedale  Ave.— Eleven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  fair; 
ventilation  poor;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Mrs.  Seiberlich,  Rice  St.— Fifteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  extra  good; 
ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  haj ;  well  water.  _ 

Wm.  Doman,  Rice  St.— Twenty-seven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  hay;  well  water. 

Ed  Knnwlan,  Rosetown.— Thirty-four  cows,  in  extra  good,  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  extra  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts,  fodder  and  hay; 

WelMattStrautz,  Little  Canada.— Thirteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  extra  good;  feeds  bran  and  shorts;  well  water. 

Geo  Nadeau,  Little  Canada.-Ten  cows,  m  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

John  Johnson,  California  St.-Seventeen  cows,  m  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  bran,  meal  and  wild  hay;  pond  water. 
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O.  Felthieni  Bradley  St.— Twenty-five  cows,  in  extra  good,  clean  condition: 
wtter       ventllatl0n  extra  good;  feeds  corn  meal,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well 

i^r;1^;^61^11^.^^^^1'-^11616611  cows'  in  Sood,  clean  condition; 
water         ventllatlon  poor;  feeds  screenings,  bran  and  timothy  hay;  well 

Nels  Peterson,  King  St.-Nineteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fair;  venti- 
lation poor;  feeds  bran,  shorts,  cockle  and  wild  hay;  pond  water 
™hi'J-\        A  ?erIai?  Lake--Sixteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good:  feeds  bran,  cockle  and  wild  hay;  well  water 
nn  wn'oJ1118?'^116,  Gervais.-Forty  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fair; 
no  ventilation;  feeds  cockle,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

JPrSensen   Edgerton  St.-Sixteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  cockle,  bran,  meal  and  wild  hay:  well  water 
TPnltwS^0?!  Ave.-Four  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair ;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

ihos.  w alder,  Maekubin  St.— Four  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition- 
barn  poor;  no  ventilation;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  wild  hayf  pond  wat«  " 

P.  Patterson,  St.  Anthony  Park.— Tw  enty-f our  cows,'  in  extra  good  and 
wenn^t  .ltl0n;         and  ventilation  Sood;  feeds  bran,  shorts,  fodder  and  hay; 


James  McCarthy.  1228  East  Fourth  St.-Twelve  cows,  in  extra  <*oor1  con- 
dition; bam  and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  mill  feed,  potatoes  'and, wild  ha^pTd 

<nw?.°£ert  J0^118011;.!229  Francis  St.-Twelve  cows,  in  fair  condition  but 
•dirty;  barn  and  ventilation  bad;  feeds  malt,  bran  and  wild  hay;  pond water 

J  W.  Nelson,  1S96  East  Fourth  St.-Twenty  cows,  in  good  fairly  clean 
Sy;  well  waaterand  Ventilati0n  fair'  feeds  ^an,  oil  meal,  malt  and  tLothy 

Hans  Johnson,  Sigel  St.-Twenty  cows,  in  fair  condition-  barn  and  venti- 
lation good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  fodder;  pond  water 

fQ.  ?■  A5df  son>  Francis  St.-Six  cows,  in  fair  condition; 'barn  and  ventilation 
fair;  feeds  bran,  malt  and  wild  hay;  well  water  ventilation 

mn  f***  Matson,  137S  Minnehaha  St.-Fifteen  cows,  in  good  fairlv  clean 
condition;  barn  good;  feeds  malt,  bran  and  corn  fodder;  well  water 

H  Hansen,  Reaney  St.-Twenty-four  cows,  in  good  condition -barn  -ml 
ventilation  extra  good;  feeds  bran,  flour  and  tame  hly  ;  well  water' 

A.  Gustef son,  Beech  St.-Twelve  cows,  in  good,  fairly' clean  condition- 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay  pond  water  ' 

ven S3  ffittWSKS  m^lL*  ^  «0 

Swan  Mattson,  1560  Beech  st.-Seven  cows,  in  fair  flesh  but  dirtv-  c0od 
bam;  no  ventilation;  feeds  malt,  bran  and  shorts;  pond  water  J'  g 

John  Lundgaard,  1531  East  Fourth  St.-Nine  cows,  in  ^ood  condition  - 
barn  good;  ventilation  fair;  feeds  malt,  bran  and  wild  hay  wfll  wate  ' 

Louis  Ebert  Margaret  St.-Four  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition- 
barn  fair;  ventilation  good;  feeds,  malt,  cabbage,  wild  hay-  pond  water  ' 

Chas.  Schlichting,  East  Seventh  St -Eighteen  cows  fn  Cod  fairlv  rlo.n 
condition;  barn  good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and whf  hay:well 

W.  J  Ahlstrom,  Prospect  Ave.— Fourteen  cows,  in  good  clean  ronditinrr 
barn  good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  Wild  ha ?  kl  fwater  ' 

M.  Remakel,  Phalen  Ave.-Twelve  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition-  ham 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water      C0nclltl0n'  bain 

John  Michel  Lake  Phalen.-Five  cows,  in  good  flesh,  but  dirtv  barn  o-rwi- 
no  ventilation;  feeds  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water  8  0  ' 

John  Lindberg,  Pnalen  Ave.-Five  cows,  in  fair  condition-  hfl™  . 
no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  lake  water!       '  g  ' 
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O.  McMahon,  Bock  St.-Thirty-two  cows  in  good and fairly  dean ^  con- 
dition; barn  fair;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  W ,  well  waten 

Henry  Hueff  meier,  Stillwater  Road. -Thirty-one  cows,  m  good  : fairly 
clean  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  ground  oats  and  hay, 

WeUAWAe  Anderson,  Harvester  Works. -Thirteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  con- 
dition-barn good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  tame  hay;  well  water 

JH  IIill,  Stillwater  Ave.-Fourteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good, 
nn  ventilation*  feeds  bran  and  tame  hay;  well  water. 

J  Mente  714  Maryland  St.-Eight  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn 
«*ood'  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran  and  timothy  hay;  lake  water. 

M  G  Pinska,  741  Walsh  St-Five  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition;  barn 
fair;  no  ventilation;  feeds  malt,  bran  and  wild  hay;  city  water.  , 

J.  Chris-toon,  776  Jessamine  St.-Seven  cows,  in  good,  clean  coMition,  bam 
o-nn.^-  no  ventilntion-  feeds  bran,  cornmeal  and  wild  hay,  city  water. 
g    6  NeLon         RosTst-T^o  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition;  barn  fair; 
no  ventilation  -  feeds  malt,  bran  and  tame  hay;  well  water. 

a  SS  727  Magnolia  St-Six  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition;  barn 
good;' no  ventilation;  feeds  malt,  bran  and  wild  hay;  pond  water 

A  Swanson,  852  Greene  St-Three  cows,  m  good  flesh,  but  dirty,  bam 
noor-  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  lake  water 
P°OTpra^^nson,  955  Rose  St.-Seven  cows  in  fairly  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  reeds  bran,  cornmeal  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

C ^  GusSfson,  957  Rose  St.-Nine  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  cornmeal  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

F  J  sakrisin,  968  Maryland  Si-Four  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition, 
barn  'and  ventilation  poor;  feeds  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

A  Peteraon,  971  Rose  St-Five  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  good;, 
no  ventilation;  feeds  cornmeal,  bran  and  wild  hay:  well  water 

O  Peterson,  Payne  Ave.-Eight  cows,  in  good  and  extra  clean  condition; 
barn  good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  clover  hay;  well  water 

John  T.  Johnson,  1457  Edgerton  St.-Nine  cows,  m  fair  condition;  bam 
good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  cornmeal  and  wild  hay;  pond  water 

Geo  Bodley,  Wilton  St.-Nine  cows,  in  fair  and  clean  condition;  bam 
good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  flour  and  wild  hay;  pond  water. 

G  A.  Damberg,  1501  Edgerton  St.-Sixty-three  cows  in  good,  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  tame  hay ;  well  water • 

G  A  Johnson,  Cary  St.-Forty  cows,  in  good  and  clean  condition,  bam 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  tame  hay;  well  water. 

HK  an  sen  119  Greenbrier  Ave.-Twenty-three  cows,  m  good  and  clean 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  ground  feed,  bran  and  wild  hay; 

W%Wpiner  857  Hartshorn  St.-Ten  cows,  in  good  and  clean  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  malt,  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Robert  Bryant,  Arcade  St.-Forty-four  cows,  in  extra  good  and  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  extra  good;  feeds  bran,  ground  feed  and  tame  hay; 

^John^B  Little,  Lake  Phalen.-Ten  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition;  barn 
fair;  no  ventilation;  feeds  ground  corn,  bran  and  shorts;  lake  water. 

A  Johnson  Hyson  St.-Ten  cows,  in  fairly  clean  condition;  barn  fair;  no 
ventilation;  feeds  malt,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

J  P  Jackson  Hyson,  St.-Thirteen  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran;  cornmeal  and  wild  hay;  pond  water 

M  Elfinbin  180  Fenton  St.-Three  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fair;  no 
ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

John  Scrober  344  St.  Lawrence  St.-Three  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn 
fair-  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

A  Gao-nier  328  Florida  St.— Thirty-nine  cows,  m  fair  condition;  Darn  and 
ventiiation  good;  feeds  vinegar  waste,  cornmeal  and  bran;  well  water. 

J  Smith  Florida  St.-Ten  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fair;  no  ventila- 
tion;'feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

Tony  Smith  Florida  St.-Eight  cows,  m  fair  condition;  barn  and  ventila- 
tion fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 
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no  ^ntn»1hW?I^K  fct.-Sfeven  cows,  in  poor,  dirty  condition;  barn  fair; 
no  ventilation,  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

bJS'^^^^t^%^l^eYe!atB&n  COws'  in  P°°r  and  tllin  condition; 
oain  tan  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran  and  wild  hay;  spring  water 

.  J-  v-  ^Chulze,  West  Side  Flats.— Eleven  cows,  in  good  clean  condition- 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran  and  wild  hay;  spring ;water  °0n(lltl0n' 

Fred  Lendeman,  West  Side  Flats.-Five  cows'  m  good  clean  condition- 
barn  and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran;  shorts  and  wild  hay;  welf  wa?er  ' 

A.  Royles,  West  Side  Flats.-Five  cows,  in  fair,  clean  condition-  barn  fair- 
no  ventilation;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  wild  hay;  spSng water       '  ' 

A.  Seanek,  West  Side  Flats.— Three  cows,  in  fair  condition-  barn  fair-  nn 
ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water  '  ' 

^H^f.T8  01$nson,  West  Side  Flatst-Nine  cows,  in  good  and  fairly  clean  con- 

Ph L?iaTnfair;  ™  ™ntilation;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well wafer 

Chris  Jenson,  West  Side  Flats.-Three  cows,  in  good  and  Clean  conditio^ 
barn  good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran, -flour  and  wild  hay;  sprtg  water  1  ' 

T.  Burnes,  2S0  Congress  St.-Twelve  cows,  in  thin  aid  dirty  condition • 
barndoor;  no  ventilation;  feeds  vinegar  waste,  bran  and  wild  liay;  sp^ng 

no  v^Sw'  Side-~Nine  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  good- 

no  \entilation;  feeds  cornmeal  and  wild  bay;  well  water  '  ' 

Moser  Bros.  127  Stiekney  Ave.-Forty  cows,  in  fairly  good  and  clean  con 
hSf^T  ventilation;  feed  corn,  bran  and,  wildly ; ^prta^to 
11.  Radant.  125  Annapolis  St.— Six  cows,  in  good  and  clem  condition  •  Wn 
fair;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wikf  hay ;  well  ^tei 

John  Murray  South  Park.-Twelve  cows,  in  extra  good  and  clean  condition- 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  corn,  bran,  flour  ami  wild  hay;  well  water 

D.  I.  Wright,  South  Park.-Twelve  cows,  in  fair  flesh   but  dirtv  bnrn 
fair;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

Henry  Boege,  West  St.  Paul.— Twelve  cows,  in  good  clean  ronrtitum. 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and 'wild  hay^el  water  ' 

E.  Kraushan,  West  St  Paul.-Eleven  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition-  barn 

„  \  7,  West  St  Paul --Twenty-seven  cows  in  extra  good  and  cle-m 

we^L^^  VentilatiQn  g°°Cl;  feeds  ™«>  shortsCdwMCn^ 

•^■efcauustt  as  &#s~L  e35 

latio^  good;  no  venti- 

John  Uldall,  South  St.  Paul.-Five  cowl*  in  goodjciean  condition;  barn 

■;  well  water. 


good;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay ;  Well  wa?er 

J ohn  J .  O  Stusnell,  South  St.  Paul.-Eleven  cowsf  n  good  ell 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  w  Id  hav  snr^  v-m- 

Mrs.  Poole,  South  St.  Paul.-SLxteen  cows,  in  fair  ffls'h but&d7i£.  I 
^^^ff11'  ?Teds>  bl"an'  Zr™na  wheat  and  wild  hay; well  wl^er 

Mrs.  Poole,  Second  Inspection.— Found  barn  in  better  JiHiS  wa*ei- 
fairly  clean  and  gaining  in  flesh  01  C01ldltl0n  and  cows 

John  Oleson,  De  Soto  St.-Thirty-five  cows,  in  good  clean  condition-  ho,., 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  corn  and  tame  hly ;  well  water 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol  lv—  53 
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B  PerssaL  De  Soto  St.— Sixteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  cockle,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 

H.  Montgomery,  1304  Arkwright  St.-Ninety-eight  cows,  m  extra  good  and 
clean  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  ground  feed  and  tame 

^^^Sclmtte,  Mississippi  St.-Fifteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  feeds  wheat,  flour,  bran  and  tame  hay;  well  water. 

John  Grebowski,  Nevada  Ave.-Fifteen  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  tame  hay;  well  water. 

G  A  Bearth  Olivier  St.— Twenty-four  cows,  in  fair  and  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water 

Paul  Sprigel,  Nebraska  Ave.— Eighteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  cornmeal,  *bran  and  tame  hay;  well  water. 

J  Gobely  Nevada  Ave.— Seventeen  cows,  in  fair  and  clean  condition; 
barn'and  ventilation  good;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  well  water.  . 

M  Mossong,  Pish  Hatchery— Twenty-six  cows,  in  poor  and  dirty  condition; 
barn  fair;  no  ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  spring  water 

A  Larson  Burns  Ave.— Fourteen  cows,  in  good  and  fairly  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  fair;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  spring  water. 

V  Hampl,  Otto  Ave.— Nine  cows,  in  fairly  clean  condition;  barn  fair;  no 
ventilation;  feeds  bran,  shorts  and  wild  hay;  pond  water. 

A  Swanson,  Edgerton  St.-Fifteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  fair;  feeds  malt,  cornmeal  and  wild  hay;  pond  water. 

0.  Jacobson,  Brad^y  St.— Twelve  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fair;  no 
ventilation;  feeds  shorts,  bran  and  wild  hay;  well  water. 


STABLE  INSPECTION  IN  ST.  PAUL  FOR  1896. 

This  work  was  performed  by  Assistant  Commissioner  Graham 
and  Inspectors  Williams  and  West. 

DAIRIES. 

Fred  Hirsig,  Little  Canada.— Eighteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  feeds  malt,  bran  and  tame  hay;  well  wter. 

Lee  Pinska.  Gervais  Lake.— Twety-seven  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good:  feeds  cornmeal,  bran  and  wild  hay;  lake  water. 

E;.  Schlozer,  155  Rice  St.— Twenty-four  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  clean;  veEtilation  good;  well  water. 

H.  Schroeder,  North  Rice  St.— Sixty-eight  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Ed  Knowlton,  196  Martin  St.— Thirty-four  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

F.  Unfried,  Rosedale  Ave.— Eleven  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

W.  Dohmer,  North  Rice  St.— Twenty  cows,  in  fair  flesh;  cows  not  clean; 
barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  poor;  well  water. 

A.  Richter,  near  North  Rice  St.— Eleven  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  condition ; 
barn  and  ventilation  fair;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

J  Mollner,  near  North  Rice  St.— Twelve  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  clean;  ventilation  fair;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

J.  Bonngard,  North  Rice  St.— Eleven  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn 
clean  ventilation  poor;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

C.  Seiberlioh,  North  Rice  St.— Twenty-six  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition- barn  ano1  ventilation  good;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

C  Spangenberg,  North  Rice  St.— Thirteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  clean,  ventilation  fair;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 
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^^t^^!^^^  COws'  in  ^  clea*  "on;  barn 

 J*?d  Memdt,  North  Rice  St.-Twenty-four  cows,  in  extra  good  and  clean 

condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water 

Chas.  McCarron,  McCarron  Lake.— Twenty-four  cows,  in  extra  good  con- 
dition; barn  and  cows  extra  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water 

cow^^^w;1^^0  and+Ri?.e  ^.-Eighteen  cows,  in  extra  good  condition; 
cows  and  barn  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water 

Anton  Soler,  Idaho  and  Rice  Sts.— Eleven  cows  in  extra  zood  condition- 
barn  and  cows  clean;  ventilation  fair;  well  water  condition, 

w;LN^SOn'  Ffr  Grounds--Twenty-eight  cows,  in  extra  good  condition- 
barn  and  cows  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water  ' 

™  ??-Ul  P?re1'  SnellinS  and  Langf ord  Aves.-Thirteen  cows,  in  oxtm  *rood 
condition;  barn  and  cows  clean;  ventilation  poor;  well  water 

Como  Park  Dairy  Farm.-Twenty-nine  cows,  in  extra  good  condition  -  barn 
and  cows  clean;  ventilation  extra  good;  well  water  condition,  Dain 

A  E.  Jackson,  Coino  and  Phalen  Aves.— Twenty-eight  cows  in  extra  <mnri 
condition;  stable  and  cows  clean;  ventilation  extra  good;  well  water  * 

S.  Stray,  Oomo  Ave.-Twenty-two  cows,  in  good  condition-  barn  olpafi- 
ventilation  good;  well  water;  feeds  malt.  '  Dain  ciean' 

C.  W  Shanno,  Phalen  Ave.  and  Kent  St.— Twenty-seven  cows  in  ovr™ 
good  condition;  barn  and  cows  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  wate' 

J.  Bergman,  Grotto  and  Kansas  Sts.-Twenty-nine  cows,  in  good  and  fairlv 
clean  condition;  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair;  well  water  7 

™^;-Batl?e'  S<^th  and  St  Albans  Sts— Twenty  cows,'  in  good  fairlv  clean 
condition;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water  * 
_  ?]:  Strobel,  South  and  St.  Albans  Sts.-Nineteen  cows,  in  extra  good  clem 
condition;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water 

A.  J.  Vogel,  Mackubin  and  Carbon  Sts.-Sixteen  cows  in  <-ood  fairlv  Hpan 
condition;  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair;  well  water-  feeds  malt 
_  Jred  Obi,  Mackubin  and  Carbon  Sts.-Sixteen  cows,  in  good  fairlv  clean 
conation;  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair,  well  water;  feeds  malt  * 
™  ;ien'  Mackubm  and  Carbon  Sts.-Seven  cows,  in  good  fairlv  cloan 

condition;  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair;  well  water;  feeds  milt  7 

Xm^S^^^^a^^^  — ,  in  extra  good  condition; 

m^Xio^^T^  sts-Four  cows> in  sood  flesh^ — 

J.  Auberle,  near  Northwestern  Fuel  Yards.-Five  cows   in  extra  P-ood 
and  clean  condition;  bam  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water  8 

Johnson  &  Co.,  University  Ave.  and  Auburn  St.— Twelve  cows  in  fmod 
fairly  clean  condition;  barn  very  poor;  ventilation  good;  well  water 
w  rf-1?  S1ei^friec1'  St-  Anthony  Park.-Twenty-four  cow^    n  faS  condition 
but  dirty;  barn  and  ventilation  in  fair  condition;  well  water  condition, 

lation  ^w^S?*-^^  C0WS'  in  g°0d  -^ition/barn  clean;  venti- 

fctlSfe^  COWS'  in  ***  ~ ^  W»  clean,  venti- 

™SeK6  St-Fifteei1  C0WS'  ta  fair  «^*»*  *>-n  and 

w^^r?0^^^'00^  ^  g°0d  condition'  bara  and  ventilation  fair; 

.±-iG^'ni?' 328  FnOTid?  St-IJfty-two  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  clean- 
ventilation  fair;  well  water;  feeds  vinegar  waste  <»*uwi, 

T.  Schmidt  118  South  Robert  St.-Fourteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition > 
bam  and  ventilation  good;  well  water.  condition, 

J.  Schmidt,  118  South  Robert  St.-Fourteen  cows,  in  good  clean  condition, 
good  barn  and  ventilation;  well  water.  '  condition, 

Paul  Saleva,  118  South  Robert  St.-Seven  cows,  in  good  clean  condition, 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  and  spring  water  condition; 

E.  Wagner,  465£  Robert  St.-Sixteen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition  -  H„,n 
and  ventilation  extra  good;  spring  water.  condition,  barn 
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H.  Shrinipton,  general  delivery,  Postoffice.-Thirteen  cows,  in  good  and 
clean  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  spring  water.  , 

F.  Linderman,  180  South  Robert  St.-Eight  cows,  m  good  condition,  bain 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water.  nn        n.  Wn  nnd  venti. 

A.  Pyles,  231  Water  St.— Seven  cows,  m  good  condition,  bain  ana  venu 

{S%^%h^m.-Ten  cows  in  good  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  fair;  well 
WatF/voll.-Tln-ee  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  fair;  spring 
WatSol.  Copeland.-Six  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  fair; 
WellM^sat01son,  229  Water  St.-Tliree  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and  venti- 
lation ^^^^f/g  gt._Thir.teen  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  and 

ventilation  extra  good;  well  water.  _/n+i™.  ^.n 

E.  Krosher,  174  Concord  St.-Twelve  cows,  m  good  condition,  bam  and 
ventilation  extra  good;  well  water.  .  , 

B.  Lothenbackt  Oakdale  and  Annapolis  Sts.-Eleven  cows,  m  extra  good 
rendition-  bam  extra  good;  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

H  S  Ma^a™?  Postoffloe  Box  289.-Twelve  cows,  in  extra  good  con- 
dition* barn  exfta  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

S  R  D^xon,  110  East  Winifred  St.-Fifteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  fair;  nond  water.  ,  .  , 

jlmes Hurley,  South  Robert  and  Annapolis  Sts.-Twenty  cows,  m  good 
condition;  bam  and  ventilation  extra  good;  well  water. 

G  b r  Hoffman,  Robert  and  Annapolis  Sts.-Seven  cows,  m  good  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water;  feed  y  vinegar  waste 

M  Cleary,  256  Winona  St.-Thirteen  cows  in  fair  condition;  barn  good; 

^"w'  J°Ho^l^stSce  Box  450.-Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

L.  Weber,  Mendota.-Eleven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and  ventilation 
sood;  well  water;  feeds  malt.  .         ,  .  ,  nm 

Nick  Welch,  202  West  Seventh  St.-Thirteen  cows,  m  good  condition,  bam 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

E.  Dilgen,  259  West  Third  St.-Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition;  bam 
orvod'  ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

to  B  Griffith!  564  Ohio  St.-Six  cows,  in  fair  condition,  but  not  clean;  bam 
fair,  but  not  clean;  ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

McMenemy  Bros.,  413  Lexington  St.-Fifty-  six  cows,  m  extra  good  and 
clean  condition;  bam  good  and  clean;  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

J.  B.  Paquette,  1461  St.  Anthony  Ave.-Twenty-one  cows,  in  good  con- 
dition; bam  and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

Gust  Edlund,  1352  Dayton  Ave.— Twelve  cows,  in  good  and  extra  clean 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water.  ^Jfi+W 

P.  J.  Holmberg.  1132  Dayton  Ave.-Six  cows,  m  good,  clean  condition, 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  city  water.  • 

J.  A.  Johnson,  1146  Lincoln  Ave.-Fifteen  cows,  m  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water.  .  _  , 

Jonn  Johnson,  1174  Grand  Ave.-Twenty-five  cows,  in  extra  good  and 
clean  condition;  good  barn  and  ventilation;  well  water. 

G.  W.  French,  Hamline.— Forty  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water. 

JohnBayliss,  Merriam  Park.-Twenty  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 

Ave.  and  St.  Clair  St.-Twenty  cows,  in  good 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

O.  Feirstein,  St.  Clair  St.  and  Prior  Ave.-Seven  cows,  m  good  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

T  Breyer,  Merriam  Park.-Eight  cows,  in  fair  condition,  and  clean;  barn 
good;  ventilation  fair;  well  water. 
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I,  N.  Booth,  Merriam  Park.— Eighteen  cows,  in  extra  good  and  clean 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  extra  good;  well  water 

J.  Lautenbach,  1480  Fairmont  Ave.— Ten  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water. 

O.  C.  Sattler,  325  Oneida  St.— Twenty-seven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
good;  ventilation  extra  good;  well  water. 

Qri1R  J-  Keough,  St.  Paul.-Thirty-four  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water.  ' 

poo?rweIWaterFOrty  °°WS'  Ul  g°°d'  °lean  condition;  barn  good;  ventilation 

hni5y  Bros  Merriam  Park.-Twenty-one  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

M.  F.  Luby.— Twenty-two  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn  good  and 
clean;  ventilation  fair;  well  water  to 

latio^fa^well '  water  ^  C°WS'      S°°d'  condition'  barn  good;  venti- 

poorTweU  watefh'"~SiXteei1  °°WS'  in  g°°d  conditlon;  barn  good;  ventilation 

vp  Jnii^TaD'  li37  WeSt  T?ird  St-Eleven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  fair;  spring  water 

359-Ten  cows' in  sood  condition;  ba™ and 

barn  aL'vSion^Trn  £1^™°"-  C°WS"  ta  g°°d  — = 

^STKi  wa?e?meS  St-E,'ght  C0WS' in  S°0d  C°nditiOT;  ba™  *** 

„i^„Mat  S!,".l!"z'  P,ttle  Canada.-Fourteen  cows,  in  good  condition,  but  no* 
clean;  condition  of  barn  good;  ventilation  good;  pond  water 
™„^i  fle,«el>  Fort  Snelling.-Fourteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

Mrs.  Mary  McCue,  West  Seventh  St.,  out.-Nineteen  cows  in  good 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  fair;  spring  water 

gooa"H«on'faSn.Uth  *  Paul-Fou«e™  I"  gooxl  condition;  barn 

andAvSa«rgoSoSftli\^er--Thirty-SiS  ""^  *  *** 

tton0*^*^  water316'""86™11  °°WS>  ta  g00d  condition;  barn  good;  yeftttla- 

good^X^;1^^  C°WS'  ln  fa'r  and  Clean  COndition;  ba™ 
no  venfflaHon"8011'  923  WayZata  St-Tbvee  °°ws-  ln  good  condition;  barn  good; 

ven«ia«orgood;wefZerVe-"-EIeTen  ^  in'S°°d  e0nditlon>  bam  «*» 

^fe^^^r*^ C0WS'  *  *** 

vJ^^^S?Ue?^^  C°WS'  in  g00d  C°"ditiM1;  ba™ 

^SM^ cows- iu  sood  condition:  ba™ aad 

N.  S  Jepson,  2694  University  Ave.-Six  cows,  in  extra  good  condition-  barn 
and  ventilation  extra  good;  well  water  conuiaon,  Dam 

Glennon  &  McGraw,  Desnoyer  Park.-Eighteen  cows,  in  good  condition- 
barn  and  ventilation  poor;  well  water  oonumon, 

cond^t^;Pb~d  vrtLfon^7we\rwa?ereOWS'  *  S°°d'  e*a  C'6a" 
.atio^^aTrr^lPwatr6---11111'16611  C°WS'  ta        CMldWon'  ba™  «* 
bar^anfveStio^  *  *<*>d  condition; 
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B.  Dickson,  Gladstone— Fourteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  bad;. venti- 
lation poor;  lake  water.  . 

F.  R.  Peck,  Snelling  Aye.— Forty  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  extra  good;  well  water. 

John  Mathieson,  East  Minnehaha  St.— Fifteen  cows,  m  good  condition; 
barn  fair;  ventilation  poor;  well  water. 

Peterson  Bros.,  Margaret  St.— Sixteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  lake  water.  _  ,. 

Louis  Benson,  Margaret  St.— Nire  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and  venti- 
lation fair;  well  water.  .  , 

August  Gustafson,  Margaret  St.— Thirteen  cows,  m  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  fair;  well  water.  .  .  , 

H.  Mongan,  Margaret  St.— Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

S.  Mattson,  Beech  St.— Eight  cows,  in  good  condition,  though  not  cleon; 
barn  and  ventilation  fair;  lake  water;  feeds  malt. 

John  Peterson,  Beech  St.— Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water. 

M.  Person,  Beech  St.— Four  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good;  ventila- 
tion poor;  well  water 

John  Lundgaard,  East  Fourth  Street.— Seven  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

H.  Ebert,  East  Fourth  St.— Seven  cows,  in  good  condition,  but  not  clean; 
barn  fair;  ventilation  poor;  well  water. 

R.  Johnson,  Francis  St.— Eight  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and  ventila- 
tion good;  well  water.  . 

C.  Anderson,  Francis  St.— Seven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  fair;  no 
ventilation;  well  water.  , 

James  McGarty,  1228  East  Fourth  St.— Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  pond  water. 

T.  Lally,  1172  Euclid  Ave.— Eight  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good;  no 
ventilation;  pond  water. 

John  Roth,  1x66  Euclid  Ave— Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
no  ventilation;  well  water. 

John  Anderson,  1131  Hudson  Ave.— Eleven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
good;  no  ventilation;  pond  water. 

Oscar  Larson,  893  Hudson  Ave.— Twenty-four  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  spring  water. 

H.  Johnson,  Burns  Ave.— Eighteen  cows,  in  good  condition,  one  lame ;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  spring  water.  m 

Mary  Anderson,  Hastings  Road.— Twenty-eight  cows,  in  good  condition; 
good  barn;  fair  ventilation;  creek  water. 

M.  Massong,  Fish  Hatchery.— Thirty  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  fair; 
ventilation  fair;  spring  water. 

O.  C.  Miller,  1225  Burns  Ave.— Seven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  spring  water. 

J.  H.  Mongan,  349  Geranium  St.— Eighteen  cows,  m  fair  condition;  not 
clean;  good  barn;  no  ventilation;  spring  water. 

E.  H.  Hartfield,  1237  Mississippi  St.— Ten  cows,  in  good  condition,  but 
dirty;  barn  good;  ventilation  fair;  spring  water. 

John  Greibowski,  Nevada  Ave.— Sixteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  malt;  well  water. 

J.  A.  Bearth,  Olivier  St.  and  Kansas  Ave.— Twenty-four  cows,  in  good 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

Paul  Sprigel,  Nebraska  St.— Eighteen  cows,  in  extra  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

John  Gobely,  Oliver  and  Nevada  Sts—  Seventeen  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water.  . 

John  T.  Johnson,  1457  Edgerton  St.— Ten  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn 
fair;  no  ventilation;  spring  water. 

George  Bodley,  1400  Edgerton  St.— Ten  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  good; 
no  ventilation;  spring  water. 
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G.  A.  Damberg,  1561  Edgerton  St.— Sixty-four  cows,  in  extra  good  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  extra  good;  well  water. 

G.  A.  Johnson,  Cary  St.— Forty-three  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good ;  well  water. 

A.  E.  Swanson,  Edgerton  St.— Fourteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  spring  water. 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Jessie  St.— Twenty-four  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  spring  water. 

O.  F.  Feltheim,  Idaho  and  Bradley  Sts.— Thirty-seven  cows,  in  extra 
good  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  extra  good;  well  water. 

Hugh  Montgomery,  1304  Arkwright  St.— One  hundred  and  six  cows,  in 
good  condition;  barn  extra  good;  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

John  Olson,  De  Soto  St.— Thirty-six  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  extra  good;  well  water. 

Charles  Bennett,  1236  Burr  St.— Seven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  fair;  city  water. 

Nels  Paulson,  483  Bramerd  Ave— Five  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  creek  water. 

T.  Torgerson,  959  Payne  Ave.— Eighteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water. 

A.  J.  Peterson,  1247  Edgerton  St.— Nineteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

Nels  T.  H.  Pederson,  625  Magnolia  St —Eighteen  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  good;  ventilation  fair;  lake  water. 

F.  H.  Pinska,  Wabasha  St.— Thirty-seven  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  lake  and  well  water. 

N.  J.  Classon,  825  Payne  Ave.— Fourteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  fair;  well  and  lake  water. 

Lee  Pinska,  Wabasha  St.— Twenty-seven  cows,  in  fair  condition;  good 
barn;  fair  ventilation;  well  and  lake  water. 

T.  Christianson,  776  Jessamine  St.— Ten  cows,  in  good  flesh,  but  dirty;  barn 
and  ventilation  fair;  city  water. 

George  Beatson,  981  Rose  St.— Nineteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
good;  ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

August  Peterson,  971  Rose  St.— Seven  cows;  fair  condition;  not  clean; 
barn  and  ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

C.  Gustafson,  957  Rose  St.— Ten  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  good;  venti- 
lation fair;  well  water. 

A.  Swanson,  852  Geranium  St.— Four  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  lake  water. 

Ole  Nelson,  924  Rose  St.— Nine  cows,  not  in  good  condition;  dirty  barn 
fair;  no  ventilation;  well  water. 

M.  G.  Pinska,  Geranium  St.— Four  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good*  no 
ventilation;  city  water. 

Frank  Johnson,  955  Rose  St.— Eight  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

John  Sackrison,  968  Maryland  St.— Four  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  good; 
no  ventilation;  well  water. 

F.  J.  Baer,  W>5  Rose  St.— Fifteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  bam  good;  venti- 
lation fair;  well  water. 

Sol.  Jacobson,  968  Payne  Ave.— Nine  cows,  in  fair  condition;  clean  bam; 
no  ventilation;  well  water. 

Fred  Hirsig,  Little  Canada.— Seventeen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

Wm.  Schutte,  759  Mississippi  St.— Sixteen  cows,  in  fair,  but  not  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water, 

L.  A.  Strom,  1261  Payne  Ave.— Four  cows,  in  fair  condition;  bam  and 
ventilation  fair;  pond  water. 

Jackson  -712  Hyacinth  St.-Fifteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  good 
barn;  fair  ventilation;  lake  water. 

Otto  Johnson,  696  Payne  Ave.-Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  fair: 
no  ventilation;  well  water.  ' 
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G.  Peterson,  Hyacinth  St.— Five  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fair;  poor 
ventilation;  well  water. 

P.  Pfeiffer,  857  Hawthorne  St.— Eleven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

R.  Bryant,  Arcade  St.— Forty-eight  cows,  in  good,  clean  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

Louis  Errickson;  682  Courtland  St.— Seven  cows,  n  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  pond  water. 

Hans  Classen,  Cottage  St.— Twenty-three  cows,  in  good  condition;  good 
barn;  fair  ventilation;  well  water. 

Ole  Peterson,  353  Payne  Ave.— Eight  cows,  in  extra  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

0.  Schlicten,  East  Seventh  St.— Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
fair;  no  ventilation;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

J.  H.  Hill,  1647  Stillwater  Ave.— Twelve  cows,  in  fair,  but  not  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

Nels  Allstrom,  1252  East  Seventh  St.— Sixteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  lake  water. 

O.  MoMahon,  White  Bear  Road.— Thirty-three  cows,  in  fair,  but  not  clean 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

M.  Rernakel,  Lake  Phalen.— Thirteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water. 

Andrew  Anderson,  Jessamine  St.— Thirteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

P.  D.  Peterson,  1252  East  Seventh  St.— Six  cows,  in  good,  fairly  clean  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

H.  Lauer,  Albemarle  St.— Sixteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  fair;  venti- 
lation poor;  well  water. 

A.  Thorn,  Woodbridge  St.— Twenty-six  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  good; 
ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

A.  Ziebel,  Woodbridge  St.— Seventeen  cows,  in  good  condition;  good  barn 
and  ventilation;  well  water. 

John  Baumen,  Marion  St.— Thirteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water. 

John  Hollenatsch,  Como.— Thirteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  good  barn  and 
ventilation;  well  water. 

Henry  Freutel,  Como— Twenty  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and  ventila- 
tion good;  well  water. 

A.  Mollett,  Cottage  St.— Eleven  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and  ventila- 
tion good;  well  water. 

A.  Mund,  Farrington  Ave.— Sixteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

M.  Klein,  1153  Gaultier  St.— Fourteen  cows,  in  fair  coudition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water. 

M.  Schneider,  1109  Woodbridge  St.— Six  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

W.  Wedl,  974  Gaultier  St.— Ten  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  fair;  no 
ventilation;  well  water. 

T.  Eller,  717  Otto  Ave.— Four  cows,  fair  condition,  but  dirty;  stable  and 
ventilation  fair;  well  water, 

Mary  Polreis,  791  Otto  Ave.— Eight  cows,  in  poor  ?ondition;  barn  and 
ventilation  poor;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

F.  Rothmeier,  763  Butternut  St.— Fourteen  cows,  in  fair,  but  dirty  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  not  good;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

Frank  Myers.— Twenty-five  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and  ventilation 
good;  spring  water. 

J.  W.  Smith,  997  West  Seventh  St.— Thirty  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  good;  well  water. 

F.  Moser,  444  St.  Peter  St.— Twelve  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and  venti- 
lation good. 

Sam  Stutzennegger,.  251  West  Seventh  St.— Fifteen  cows,  in  good  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  good;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 
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V.  Hampl,  980  Otto  Ave —Twenty- two  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

Jos.  Ollig,  950  Otto  Ave— Seven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and  ventila- 
tion good;  well  water. 

Jos.  Eller,  1420  West  Seventh  St.— Seven  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  fair;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

E.  W.  Hannnermeister,  174  Concord  St.— Eleven  cows,  in  fair  condition; 
barn  fair;  poor  ventilation;  well  water. 

Moser  Bros.,  174  Concord  St.— Thirty-six  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
good;  ventilation  fair;  well  water. 

H.  Hammermeister,  174  Concord  St.— Nine  cows,  in  fair  condition;  good 
barn;  poor  ventilation;  well  water. 

John  Oslund,  South  Robert  St.— Thirteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and 
ventilation  good;  well  water;  feeds  malt. 

Albert  Peiper,  South  Park.— Five  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and  venti- 
lation good;  spring  water. 

Mrs.  Poole,  South  Park.— Nineteen  cows,  in  fair  condition;  barn  and  venti- 
lation fair;  well  water. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1895. 

Appropriation  for  dairy  work   ■  $-15,000.00 

Appropriation  for  food  work.   3,000.00 

SALARIES. 

Berndt  Anderson,  commissioner   $1,800.00 

E.  J.  Graham,  assistant  commissioner   1,500.00 

A.  H.  Bertram,  assistant  commissioner  and  secretary   1,500.00 

E.  N.  Eaton,  chemist   1,200.00 

E.  B.  Williams,  inspector   1,200.00 

C.  B.  Davis,  inspector   1,200.00 

H.  A.  Hokemeier,  inspector,  seven  months   700.00 

G.  G.  Sanborn,  inspector,  seven  months     700.00 

C.  L.  Smith,  inspector,  six  and  one-quarte j  months   625.00 

J.  E.  Getman,  inspector,  six  months   600.00 

P.  W.  Wildt,  inspector,  five  and  three-quarters  months   573.33 

J.  M.  Bohrer,  inspector,  five  months   500.00 

A.  Snyder,  inspector,  three  months   300.00 

expenses. 

Traveling  expenses   1,971.62 

Purchases   237.55 

Postage    ooa'oa 

Livery  and  express   ??*yr 

Telegrams                                                                               •••  £L8o 

Laboratory  supplies   -  «?o'2- 

Office  rent   ■  ffi? 

a-*    14.41 

Veterinary   X-0<J 

Total   I   $15,654.17 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1896. 

Appropriation  for  dairy  work   $15,000.00 

Appropriation  for  food  work   3,000.00 

SALARIES. 

Berndt  Anderson,  commissioner   $1,800.00 

E.  J.  Graham,  assistant  commissioner   1,500.00 

A.  H.  Bertram,  assistant  commissioner  and  secretary.   1,500.00 

E.  N.  Eaton,  chemist   1,200.00 

E.  B.  Williams,  inspector   1,200.00 

G.  L.  Smith,  inspector   1,200.00 

C.  B.  Davis,  inspector  '   1,200.00 

J.  E.  Getman,  inspector  .'   1,200.00 

G.  G.  Sanborn,  inspector   1,200.00 

A.  Snyder,  inspector,  thirteen  and  one-third  months   1,330.00 

S.  M.  West,  inspector,  eleven  months   1.100.00 

EXPENSES. 

Traveling  expenses     1,563.88 

Purchases   197.29 

Postage   j   141.65 

Laboratory  supplies   1r6-°5 

Livery  and  express   232.17 

Telegrams     

Gas    8.86 

Office  rent   387.50 

Oourt  expenses   272.84 

Total    $17,369.20 
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PART  II. 


DAIRY  REPORT  BY  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  E.  J.  GRAHAM. 


To  Hon.  Berndt  Anderson,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

Sir:  In  submitting  to  you  this  my  second  biennial  report, 
which  covers  the  last  two  of  the  four  years  I  have  served  under 
you,  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  that  part  of  my  work  per- 
taining to  butter-making,  without  referring  to  the  part  I  have  taken 
in  the  inspection  of  the  city  dairies,  superintendent  of  the  dairy 
division  at  the  state  fair  two  years,  instructor  at  the  dairy  school, 
as  a  food  inspector,  and  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  dairy  and  food  laws  generally. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  our  understanding  at  the  time  of 
my  reappointment,  that  I  should  have  full  charge  of  this  branch  of 
our  department.  So  far  as  matters  pertaining  to  this  branch  have 
reached  me,  I  have  given  them  my  best  attention.  I  wish,  however, 
later  on,  to  refer  to  my  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  interest 
of  our  dairymen,  having  been  sent  there  in  response  to  the  urgent 
request  of  our  congressmen  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Governor 
Clough  and  yourself,  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as 
the  filled  cheese  law. 

To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  state  that  since  my  connection  with 
this  office  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  towards  our  dairymen, 
whom  I  represent,  in  helping  to  build  up  our  dairy  industries  on  a 
substantial  and  paying  basis.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  my  con- 
stituents must  judge.  That  I  have  gone  beyond  the  imperative 
demand  of  the  law,  there  is  no  question,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
precedent  for  my  course,  and  though  I  have  been  bitterly  opposed, 
and  grossly  misrepresented,  I  have  hewn  close  to  the  line,  and 
have  no  apologies  to  make.  The  only  just  criticism  made  in  regard 
to  me,  that  I  was  overzealous,  I  wish  to  answer— the  end  justified 
the  means. 
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You  are  aware  that  our  dairymen  have  had  to  compete  with 
extensive  operators  in  bogus  goods  represented  and  appearing  to 
be  genuine.  They  have  also  been  preyed  upon  by  unscrupulous 
creamery  boomers  and  supply  men.  It  was  on  account  of  these  that 
a  demand  was  made  for  a  department  to  aid  them  in  fighting  the 
one  and  avoiding  the  others.  As  you  know,  my  principal  work 
has  been  in  answering  correspondents,  giving  them  such  informa- 
tion as  they  asked  for,  gathering  statistics,  visiting  creameries  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection,  and  instruction  when  called  for,  and 
doing  what  I  could  in  various  ways  to  make  our  numerous  dairies 
successful  and  profitable.  We  have  over  500  creameries  in  the  state, 
and  to  give  them  the  proper  attention  and  inspection  would  require 
the  services  of  several  inspectors.  All  should  be  visited  at  least 
once  during  the  year,  and  many  of  them  require  several  visits  an- 
nually. The  inspector,  to  do  this  work  satisfactorily,  must  be  an 
expert  in  the  dairy  business,  as  well  as  an  earnest  and  faithful 
worker.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  dairymen  demanding  more  attention  in  this  direction. 
I  have  spent  much  time  and  postage  in  securing  correct  informa- 
tion regarding  our  creameries,  which  I  will  include  later  on  in  this 
report.  I  also  think  it  proper  to  state  my  views  with  respect  to 
changes  in  our  laws,  additional  legislation  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  this  particular  subject. 

DAIRY  MAP. 

That  the  location  of  our  numerous  creameries,  skimming  sta- 
tions, and  cheese  factories  may  be  better  shown,  I  have  prepared  a 
state  map,  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  printed  and  made  a  part 
of  this  report.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  all  and  service- 
able to  many,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  appreciated  in  accordance  with 
the  large  amount  of  labor  required  to  get  up  such  a  map  ac- 
curately . 

CREAMERY  GROWTH  AND  NOTES. 

There  were  operated  in  this  state,  during  at  least  a  part  of  the 
present  year,  445  creameries,  and  in  connection  with  these,  62  skim- 
ming stations ;  for  all  practical  purposes  these  may  also  be  termed 
creameries;  making  a  total  of  507.  The  first  one  was  built  in 
1880,  but  the  larger  portion  of  them  were  built  within  the  past  two 
years  as  follows:  Seventy-four  in  1895,  and  139  in  1896.  Some  of 
them  are  old  plants  remodeled,  but  nearly  all  are  new,  built  on  the 
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most  modern  plans  and  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  ma- 
chinery. They  are  organized  as  follows:  Three  hundred  and  three 
cooperative,  31  stock  company,  104  private,  and  7  dividend.  Four 
hundred  and  four  of  these  use  the  separator  process,  only  41  con- 
tinuing with  the  old  gathered  cream  plan,  which  does  very  well  in 
a  few  isolated  locations.  Six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  separators 
were  used  to  separate  the  cream,  42,846  dairy  farmers  contributed 
to  the  supply  and  received  the  large  bulk  of  the  returns.  Free- 
born county  has  the  largest  number  of  creameries,  Steele  county 
the  largest  one,  while  Meeker  county  holds  the  state  championship 
and  Ramsey  the  national  championship  on  quality  of  product. 
The  number  of  creameries  operating  on  the  cooperative  plan  has 
greatly  increased,  also  those  using  the  separator  process,  since  my 
last  report,  and  there  is  no  question  but  during  this  time  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product  has  greatly  improved,  the  cost  of  manufacture 
being  also  lessened;  but  I  wish  to  say  here  that  there  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  still  for  further  improvements  in  this  direction  The 
farmers  must  still  further  reduce  the  cost  of  milk  production  if 
they  expect  as  large  profits  from  this  source  in  the  future  as  they 
have  had  in  the  past. 
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CREAMERY  STATISTICS. 

From  the  445  creameries  operated  in  this  state,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  diligent  efforts,  in  obtaining  whole  or  partial  reports 
from  258;  only  72  of  these  have  furnished  a  complete  report  of 
their  year's  business.  These  reports  present  some  very  interesting 
facts  indeed.  They  show  that  the  72  creameries  reporting  received 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  180,327,260  pounds  of  milk,  an  average 
of  2,504,545  pounds  for  each  factory.  At  this  ratio  the  factories 
of  the  state  would  have  received  1,114,522,525  pounds  of  milk  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Amount  of  butter  made,  7,964,978  pounds,  an 
average  of  110,624  pounds  to  the  creamery,  making,  at  this  ratio, 
a  production  of  49,227,680  pounds  in  the  state.  Of  this  amount 
1,282,269  pounds  were  made  in  June,  an  average  of  17,780  pounds 
for  each  creamery.  At  this  ratio  7,912,100  pounds  were 
made  in  June  last.  These  reports  show  that  it  took  22.63 
pounds  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  butter.  The  72  creameries  re- 
ceived |1,464,263.13  net  for  their  product,  an  average  of  f 20,336.98 
for  each.  At  this  ratio  the  Minnesota  creameries  would  have  re- 
ceived $9,049,956.10  for  their  year's  make.  The  expense  of  operat- 
ing the  72  was  $179,055.78,  an  average  of  $2,209.10  for  each,  making 
an  average  cost  per  pound  of  2.25  cents  for  manufacturing.  The 
cost  for  manufacturing  varied  greatly  in  the  different  creameries, 
ranging  from  .94  of  1  cent  to  over  5  cents  per  pound.  This  ex- 
pense does  not  vary  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  reduced  or  in- 
creased as  the  business  of  the  creamery  is  large  or  small;  but  I 
notice  that  while  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  low  in  some  very 
small  creameries,  it  is  very  high  in  some  of  the  large  ones.  One 
thing  shows  up  very  plainly;  the  creameries  operating  skimming 
stations  show  an  excessive  expense.  The  above  72  creameries 
quoted  include  some  of  the  largest  as  well  as  some  of  the  small 
ones;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  above  the  average  in  the  state  by 
about  10  per  cent,  as  partial  reports  from  258  show,  and  this  per- 
centage should  be  deducted  from  the  output  and  values  given. 

STARTING  A  CREAMERY. 

In  my  previous  report  I  advocated  starting  a  creamery  where 
300  cows  could  be  signed  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
proposed  plant.  This  was  based  on  higher  prices  for  butter  than 
the  present  scale,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  shipping  out  large 
quantities  of  cheap  store  butter.  At  the  lower  prices  now  prevailing 
and  the  scarcity  of  dairies  and  low  grades,  I  would  advocate  increas- 
ing this  minimum  number  of  cows  to  at  least  400;  for,  whereas 
creamery  butter  could  well  afford  a  manufacturing  cost  of  4  cents 
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per  pound  when  worth  18  cents,  while  common  grades  were  worth  6 
to  8  cents,  at  14  cents  for  the  best  creamery  and  common  grades 
wanted  at  7  to  10  cents,  no  such  expense  is  justifiable.  T  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  merchants  in  the  rural  districts,  whom  this 
report  will  reach,  to  the  fact  that  a  creamery  without  enough 
cows  to  furnish  an  economical  run  will  prove  a  failure,  and  that, 
whereas  a  prosperous  creamery  benefits  the  business  men  fully  as 
much  as  the  farmers,  one  thattfails  injures  them  fully  as  much.  If 
they  do  not  lose  their  money  in  the  venture  it  throws  discredit  on 
their  village,  and  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  the  reckless  experiment 
of  trying  to  start  one  without  plenty  of  cows  in  sight.  To  further 
emphasize  this  caution,  I  cite  100  failures  of  creameries  in  this 
state  (within  my  recollection)  that  have  occurred  during  the  past 
ten  years,  though  this  list  does  not  anywhere  near  represent  all 
such  failures  within  this  time  and  territory. 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  PLACES. 


Foley, 

Young  America, 

Moorhen  d, 

Alexandria, 

Wananniingo, 

Elbow  Lake, 

Balatan, 

Marshall, 

Arimet. 

Auburn, 

Elmore, 

Petterson, 1 

Hokah, 

Cambridge, 

Jackson, 

Heron  Lake, 

Lac  qui  Parle, 

Kasota, 

Waferville, 

Lake  Benton. 

Welcome, 

East  Chain, 

Warren, 

Fulda, 

Rushmore, 

Adrian, 

Hendrum, 

Fairmont, 

Rich  Prairie, 

Hadley, 

Current  Lake. 

Taopi; 

High  Forest, 
Gaylord, 
Elk  River, 


Halloek, 
Ada, 

Parkers  Prairie, 

St.  Hilaire, 

Crookston. 

Pipestone, 

St.  Cloud, 

Belgrade, 

Brooten, 

Benson, 

Swift  Falls, 

Lake  City, 

Montrose, 

Canby, 

Glenwood, 

Morris, 

Caledonia, 

Fillmore, 

Tintah, 

Bear  Valley, 

Marine, 

Antrim, 

Cereal, 

Rockford, 

Pelican  Lake, 

Wadena, 

Canton, 

Lanesboro. 

Whale  n, 

Wells, 

Lakefield. 

Tracy, 

Gibbons, 

Hutchinson, 

Litchfield, 


Hastings, 

Rochester, 

Cologne, 

Hitterdahl, 

Claremont. 

Osakis, 

Whalen, 

Blooming  Prairie, 

Kenyon, 

Waseca, 

Audubon, 

Detroit, 

Ortonville, 

Springfield, 

Windom, 

Mountain  Lake, 

Royalton, 

Pleasant  Grove, 

Mcintosh, 

Redwood  Falls, 

Lamberton, 

Hector, 

Clear  Lake, 

Owatonna, 

Avon, 

Richmond, 

Sauk  Centre, 

Otisco, 

Janesville. 

Pickwick, 

Wood  Lake, 

Viola, 

Garden  City, 
Stewart, 


All  of  these  failures  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  cause; 
neither  have  such  failures  in  every  instance  entirely  ruined  the  in- 
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dustry  at  such  places,  as  it  may  be  noticed  that,  at  a  few  places,  on 
the  ruins  some  of  our  most  prosperous  creameries  have  been  estab- 
lished. Notice  among  them  Owatonna,  Litchfield,  Blooming  Prai- 
rie, and  some  others.  The  cause  of  the  majority  of  the  above  fail- 
ures can  be  credited  to  the  work  of  shark  creamery  promoters  in- 
ducing the  people,  by  misrepresentation,  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale  where  there  were  no  cows  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary raw  material.  Many  of  them  *  failed  through  incompetent 
management;  some  by  employing  incompetent  makers,  and  some 
by  operating  the  inferior  machinery  which  was  loaded  onto  them. 
The  percentage  of  failures  in  this  business  is  simply  startling,  and 
justifies  my  calling  attention  to  the  main  causes  that  have  and  will 
again  invite  failure. 

BUILDING  NEW  CREAMERIES. 

Within  the  past  two  years  nearly  every  locality  that  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  the  required  number  of  cows  conveniently 
near,  has  built  a  creamery.  These  dairy  centers  have  pulled  hard 
on  the  outside  neighborhoods  for  cows,  so  at  this  time  there  are 
very  few  localities  in  this  state  that,  under  present  conditions  and 
circumstances,  can  hope  to  support  a  successful  creamery.  I  look 
to  see  very  few  built  during  the  next  two  years.  A  few  localities 
ventured  to  build  this  year  where  cows  were  scarce,  hoping  or  ex- 
pecting they  would  appear  like  a  Kussian  thistle  or  perhaps  the 
army  worm;  but  while  those  enemies  we  detest  and  pray  against 
are  always  appearing,  the  friends  we  desire  and  pray  for  seldom 
appear,  and  a  failure  has  invariably  resulted.  Cows  do  not  come 
by  magic,  neither  do  they  breed  or  mature  as  rapidly  as  rats.  They 
increase  but  slowly  at  best,  and  when  everybody  wishes  to  buy  no 
one  will  sell  them. 

SEPARATORS. 

I  called  attention  in  my  former  report  to  the  excessive  price 
charged  for  separators;  but  notwithstanding  nearly  every  class  of 
machinery,  article  of  use  or  ornament,  and  all  produce,  including 
butter,  has  been  reduced  in  price,  no  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  price  of  first-class  separators.  True,  they  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  new  machines  of  greatly  increased  capacity 
placed  on  the  market,  and  competition  appears  to  be  very 
sharp,  but  the  price  remains  unchanged.  The  times,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me,  demands  a  separator  that  can  be  operated  on  the  farm 
with  a  cheap  convenient  power,  to  handle  the  milk  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  cows;  a  machine  that  can  be  sold  complete  for  about  sev- 
enty-five dollars.    I  have  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  machine  would 
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meet  with  great  favor,  and  would  solve  many  of  the  most  vexed 
problems  of  our  dairymen —including  time  to  deliver  the  milk  to 
the  creamery,  division  of  the  skim  milk,  caring  for  large  quantities 
of  milk,  quality  of  the  skim  milk  for  feeding  purposes,  expense  of 
manufacturing  the  product,  large  outlay  for  cans  and  repairs  and 
Sunday  operating,— without  detracting  from  the  quality  of  the 
product.  I  again  call  the  attention  of  our  dairymen  to  the  fact 
that  the  separator  is  the  important  machine  of  the  creamery  or 
dairy,  and  that  the  safe  guarantee  for  it  does  not  lie  in  the  over 
zealous  representations  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  them,  but 
in  the  machine  itself;  and  the  only  safe  way  is  to  purchase  it'sub 
ject  to  approval,  with  a  sufficient  allowance  of  time  to  ascertain 
the  kind  of  work  it  will  do.  Its  value  should  be  judged  on  the 
following  basis:  Cleanliness  of  skimming;  quality  of  cream;  its 
capacity  in  proportion  to  its  cost;  durability;  cost  of  power  to 
operate;  cost  of  repairs,  and  character  of  work  done,  under  proba 
ble  unfavorable  conditions. 

OUR  REPUTATION. 

It  would  probably  be  presuming  too  much  to  claim  that  we 
produce  the  best  butter  in  the  world,  and  might  *)pen  up  another 
international  controversy,  which  would  be  undesirable,  but  we  can 
boast  of  holding  the  championship  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
market  is  the  most  exacting  as  well  as  the  best  on  earth.  It  is 
also  extensive  enough  for  us  if  we  can  but  completely  capture  it. 
These  recent  laurels  are  not  the  only  ones  we  have  won  of  a  nationa, 
character,  as  those  remembering  our  standing  at  the  New  Orleans 
exhibition  can  testify.  We  shall  expect  in  the  future  to  be  near  the 
front,  if  not  always  in  the  lead,  in  the  quality  of  our  butter.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  superior  quality  of  our  but- 
ter is  due  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  produced,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  nearly  all. products  of  a  northern  latitude  are  superior  in  qual 
ity  to  the  southern  productions,  whether  they  be  butter,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  cereals,  meats,  fish  or  furs.  This  natural  advantage 
we  are  thankful  for  and  purpose  to  utilize. 


LOW  PRICES  OF  BUTTER. 

The  low  price  of  butter  the  past  season  should  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  the  Minnesota  dairymen,  as  it  is  has  surely 
hastened  the  time  when  this  part  of  the  country  will  supply  the 
East,  Middle,  and  Southern  States  with  butter.  This  means  the 
very  best  system  of  diversified  farming  here,  with  greater  profits 
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sure  to  follow.  Although  prices  ranged  very  low,  they  compared 
favorably  with  prices  of  all  other  productions;  were  sure,  and 
came  when  most  needed.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  prices  will  go 
below  the  cost  of  production  for  any  extended  period  in  the  near 
future. 

THE  FILLED  CHEESE  LAW. 

The  passage  of  a  national  filled  cheese  law  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  butter  than  to  the  cheese  producers  of  this  state,  from 
the  fact  that  our  cheese  product  is  almost  entirely  consumed  within 
the  state,  and  we  have  state  laws  absolutely  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  filled  cheese  in  this  state,  whereas  this  fraud  in 
other  states  was  crowding  out  legitimate  cheese,  lessening  the  con- 
sumption of  all  kinds,  and  forcing  those  engaged  in  its  production 
into  producing  butter,  thus  almost  immediately  throwing  the  prod- 
uct of  thousands  of  cows  from  cheese  to  butter  production,  greatly 
to  the  loss  of  the  butter  producer.  This  unexpected  source  of  com- 
petition had  considerable  to  do  with  reducing  the  price  of  butter. 
Consequently,  as  the  dairymen  had  succeeded,  by  agitation,  in 
bringing  before  congress  several  propositions  for  a  national  law, 
1  was  dispatcher  to  Washington  to  interest  and  aid  our  members 
of  that  body,  towards  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  as  was  most 
likely  to  accomplish  what  our  dairymen  needed,— protection  from 
this  unfair,  unrighteous  fraud.  I  found  all  our  members  easy  of 
approach  on  this  subject,  they  at  once  becoming  earnest  workers 
in  the  cause.  Congressman  Tawney  took  the  lead,  and  having 
charge  of  the  measure  before  the  ways  and  means  committee,  where 
the  most  effective  work  was  done,  he  finally  had  the  honor  of  draft- 
ing the  successful  bill,  and  coaching  it  through  all  the  dangerous 
places  to  a  final  triumph. 

OUR   DAIRY  LAWS. 

I  think  we  are  in  need  of  some  additional  laws  under  this  head- 
ing, as  well  as  some  changes  in  the  laws  we  now  have.  We  should 
have  a  law  giving  this  department  more  supervision  over  our  cream- 
eries, whereby  ,  we  could  provide  some  system  of  regulating  them 
with  respect  to  their  sanitary  surroundings  and  condition,  also  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  their  operators,  copying  to  a  great  extent  after 
the  Canadian  laws  in  this  respect.  If  the  grounds  of  public  health 
or  expediency  would  not  warrant  such  a  law,  the  general  prosperity 
of  our  people  and  state,  it  seems  to  me,  would. 
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Chapter  247,  General  Laws  of  1889,  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
more  plainly  state  what  shall  be  considered  illegal  milk,  unfit  to 
be  manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese.    It  should  also  make  the 
party  receiving  illegal  milk  equally  guilty  with  the  party  offering 
it  for  delivery.    The  fines  throughout  this  chapter  should  be  so  re- 
duced that  all  cases  coming  under  this  law  would  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  making  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  easy  and  the  penalties  for  its  violation  reasonable.  Our 
dairy  laws  should  be  enforced  firmly,  but  with  mildness  and  con- 
siderable charity,  as  the  guilt  is  occasioned  generally  by  careless- 
ness, rather  than  with  bad  intentions.    The  officer  can  generally 
better  enforce  the  observance  of  such  laws  by  giving  proper  in- 
structions than  by  prosecution,  though  the  latter  will,  at  times, 
have  to  be  resorted  to.    With  our  present  large  number  of  cream- 
eries, it  would  require  several  experienced  dairymen  to  properly  in- 
spect them  and  enforce  the  laws,  and,  considering  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  this  industry,  this  state  can  well  afford  to  fur- 
nish such  officers. 
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PART  III. 


REPORT  OF  E.  N,  EATON,  M.  SC.,  STATE  CHEMIST. 


Hon.  Berndt  Anderson,  Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

Sir:  The  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  chemist  during 
the  biennial  period  ending  July  31,  1896,  is  respectfully  submitted. 
To  economize  space,  much  of  the  report  is  presented  in  tabular 
form.  As  Minnesota  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  attempting  to  sup- 
press fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products, — and, 
without  exaggeration,  may  be  said  to  still  occupy  that  position,  for 
less  than  half  a  dozen  states  have  passed  adequate  laws  governing 
the  sale  of  food  products— the  work  of  the  department  has  been, 
and  is  to-day,  in  part  educational,  although  our  laws  are  mandatory 
and  penal. 

In  former  reports  the  description  and  properties  of  foods  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  the  state  have  been  very  completely  given.  It 
will  be*  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  old  or  new  phraseology  this  edu- 
cational work.  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  however,  in  view  of 
the  recent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  hygienic  rela- 
tions of  the  residues  in  alum  and  alum  phosphate  baking  powders, 
and  the  exhaustive  inspection  and  analyses  of  baking  powders  sold 
in  our  own  state,  to  report  in  extenso  on  this  article.  Ninety-four 
complete  or  partly  complete  analyses  of  different  brands  of  bak- 
ing powder  were  made  during  the  last  year.  This  examination  is 
the  most  extensive  yet  made,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  made 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  most  com- 
plete. The  only  other  investigations  of  importance  were  the  anal- 
yses of  thirty-two  baking  powders  by  the  chemical  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1887,  and  the  more  or 
less  complete  analyses  of  fifty-four  different  baking  powders  by  the 
department  of  internal  revenue,  Canada,  in  1888.  Those  inspected 
in  Canada  were  mostly  of  Canadian  manufacture,  while  the  brands 
examined  by  the  department  of  agriculture  were  taken  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  are  even  in  the  East  now  largely  superseded  by 
other  brands. 
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r    In  view  of  our  inadequate  standard  for  "full  cream  cheese,"  the 

rs^=g  the  standard  to  p:  ^  °f  *  ^  -Hds 

on  ^lieem%Hke  °ld  Straw  t0  a^ain  P«*«*t  an  article 

on  milk,  jet,  as  often  as  this  subject  has  been  forced  before  the 
attention  of  the  people,  its  hygienic  and  economic  importance  is 
greatly  underestimated,  while  conditions  governing  its  production 
and  sale  m  cities  are  unknown  and  unappreciated  by  dairymen  and 
public  alike.  It  is  believed  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  article 
^Marketable  Milk/'  will  indicate  to  the  dairyman  what  he  is  re- 
quired to  deliver  and  to  the  consumer  what  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
for  pure  milk. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  more  important  consideration  connected 
with  food  investigation  than  the  proper  nourishment  of  infants 
And  the  selection  of  suitable  and  nutritious  food  for  invalids  is  sec- 
ond only  in  importance.  The  discussion  of  "Infants'  and  Invalids' 
Eoods  embodied  in  this  report,  and  the  accompanying  tables  of 
analyses,  will,  I  hope,  be  examined  with  profit  by  those'interested. 

The  range  of  foods  examined  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
somewhat  extended  over  that  of  previous  years.  This  has  been 
owing  to  additional  food  legislation,  pioneer  and  educational  work 
and  the  large  number  and  variety  of  samples  of  food  sent  in  by 
citizens  of  the  state— and  not  by  authorized  inspectors 

This  consideration  and  the  fact  that  much  more  time  is  naturally 
consumed  m  making  complete  analyses  (especially  is  this  true  in  the 
determinations  involved  in  the  complete  analysis  of  baking  pow- 
der) are  factors  responsible  for  the  less  number  of  samples  ana- 
lyzed than  in  previous  years;  yet  the  number  of  adulterated  sam- 
ples is  larger  this  biennial  period  than  usual. 

The  percentage  of  adulteration  found  in  each  food  is  not  given 
for  the  reason  that,  as  discrimination  was  used  in  the  collection  of 
samples,  such  figures  would  be  of  no  value  in  showing  the  extent 
of  food  adulteration  in  the  state. 


RESUME. 

No.  of  No.  of       No.  of 

Samples  Samples  Samples 

Allspice  •  Analyzed.  Adulterated.  Pure 

Baking  powder  7 1A1 

Breakfast  food                                                                1UY  '°  36 

Butter   7.7.7.       * 9t  '"  i}1 

Butter  colors                                        .7. '  A  21 

Canned  corn  .7  ..... .7 5 

Canned  tomatoes   777 .777' o-  "  '•'  ? 

Cheese                                                                          ,n  * 

Cider                                                                              H  '  36 

Cloves                                                                              r  1  1 

  1  1 
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No.  of       No.  of      No.  of 
Samples    Samples  Samples 
Articles  of  Food,  Etc.  Analyzed.  Adulterated.  Pure. 

Cinnamon  (Cassia)    j*  x 

goffee  10  "5  5 

Cream    «,  9 

Cream  of  tartar   J  "  "4 

Comb  honey   52 

Extracted  honey   *j  9  2 

Ginger    2  2 

Infant  foods,  prepared  -  ~  '  0 

Invalid  foods,  prepared   *»  J 

Cokernut  butter   *  1 

lactase    134  58 

Lard    14  14 

Malt  extract   ^  "2 

Maple  syrup  I ! I".  I ! *.V; 174  73  101 

MllJi  ■  ■   4  2  2 

Mustard   I  r 

Oleomargarine    V  J? 

Preservatives    g  g 

Pepper   °  ^  \ 

Sorghum    .L  , 

Syrup    ]  '•• 

Sugar   ,{^4 

Vinegar    0t n  4id 

Whisky    I  •••  1 

Wine   _^  _2  111 

Totals    V209        689  520 

MILK. 

The  time  lias  passed  when  any  fluid  secreted  by  the  cow,  to 
which  nothing  has  been  added  and  from  which  nothing  has  been 
taken,  is  called  pure  milk.  To-day  we  not  only  require  a  certain 
standard  of  composition,  but  the  milk  must  be  clean  and  whole- 
some, and  the  cow  from  which  it  is  produced  kept  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition in  sanitary  surroundings.  In  some  places  standards  are 
adopted  to  protect  the  dairyman  against  the  physical  inefficiency 
of  his  cows;  in  other  places,  to  protect  the  consumer  against  adul- 
terated and  worthless  milk.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  milk 
may  be  drawn  from  a  cow  so  deficient  in  nutritive  properties  as  to 
endanger  the  health  of  any  person  relying  on  it  asi  a  sole  food.  The 
statutes  of  Minnesota,  as  of  many  other  states  of  the  Union,  aim 
to  insure  to  the  consumer  milk  of  fair  average  quality.  Obviously 
a  standard  based  on  the  composition  of  the  poorest  normal  milk 
would  not  attain  the  end  sought. 

It  is  necessary  to  base  such  standard  on  the  average  compo- 
sition of  milk  produced  in  the  locality  in  which  such  standard  is  to 
be  enforced.  If,  in  any  locality,  milk  is  exceptionally  poor,  owing 
to  unprofitable  cows,  inadequate  feed  or  insufficient  care,  such 
standard  should  be  high  enough  to  furnish  an  inducement  to  im- 
prove the  quality.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
the  average  composition  of  milk  as  found  by  observers  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 
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By  Prof.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke— Factory  Milk— New  York: 

Water    87  2$ 

Total  soldis   "  "      12  72 

^at ;  777777:   3:77  , 

®™em    2.48 

Albumen    6t) 

Sugar,  ash,  etc    V. .........  '  5/78      ■  ' 

By  Prof.  A.  E.  Shuttleworth— Factory  Milk— Canada- 

Wfer    87.63 

Total  solids   12  37 

*'at  777777  3.60 

Casein    2  27 

Albumen   84 

Sugar,  ash,  etc   ............. .  .' .  .'  5.64 

By  Professor  Babcock— Wisconsin: 

Fat   

Milk  seram-    rf,ou 

Nitrogenous  matter   4  v0 

Milk  sugar  [ 4%> 

Ash  f0 

Water    •  X77" 

Total  solids  7.7.7.7.1 ;  7  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \ ; ; '    i3  oo 

EJ  ton'Dlc^'  ChemiSt  United  StateS  DePartm^'t'ofAgriyuUure-Washing- 
Water   

Fat      86-90 

Sugar      4.00 

Proteids      4.80 

Ash     

Total  solids   '™ 

Dr.  Vieth-England-120,540  samples: 

Total  solids  

Solids  not  fat.     i 

Fat  HI 

H.  Droop  Richmond— England,  1895: 

Specific  gravity   -uvj 

.  Solids      103.22 

Fat   .  .  .7. 12.66 

Solids  not  fat  7.  7 v'»i 

  o.82 

The  legal  definition  of  milk  is  in  the  different  states  and  coun- 
tries as  follows: 

Solids 

Iowa    Solids-  Notfat- 

Maine  (gravimetric  analysis)  7  3.00        12  00 

Massachusetts  .  . . .  „  7  13  00        <i  Vo 

Massachusetts,  in  May  and  June      i2  00 

Michigan   8;00  12.50 

Minnesota   ,   850  lgm 

New  Hampshire   13  00 

New  Jersey  .7  .77  7  77  19  00 

New  York   3^  £m 

Ohio   .  1250 

Ohio,  in  May  and  June   l^  OO 

Oregon   77.  ^  ^00 

Pennsylvania  ,   3  00        12  50 

Vermont    19gX 

Vermont,  in  May  and  June   1^  00 

Wisconsin  '_"  3  Oo 


England,  (Somerset  House)   2.75 


Paris 


2.70  11.50 


8.50 


Berae    3.50  12.50 
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Ohio  requires  one-fourth  of  the  solid  material  of  milk  to  be  fat, 
while  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  limit  the  specific  gravity  be- 
tween 1,029  and  1,033,  inclusive.  Oregon  requires  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  serum,  that  is,  of  the  milk  after  removal  of  the 
fat,  to  be  at  least  1,035. 

Those  standards  based  on  the  percentage  of  fat  are  most  satis- 
factory in  dealing  with  partially  skimmed  milk;  those  based  on  the 
solids  not  fat  in  case  of  watered  milk;  while  a  standard  for  both  fat 
and  solids  is  very  convenient  in  preventing  the  sale  of  abnormal 
and  non-nutritious  milk.  ...  + 

The  English  standard  is  absurdly  low,  its  aim  being  to  admit 
all  milk  secreted  by  the  cow.  Continuous  agitation  of  the  subject 
has  awakened  public  interest.  A  special  committee  of  the  hou.e 
of  commons  appointed  to  revise  the  dairy  and  food  laws  has  recom- 
mended that  the  standard  be  raised.  It  was  remarked  by  an 
English  judge  during  the  progress  of  a  prosecution  for  selling  adul- 
terated mill?  "that  the  standard  of  the  analyst  was  that  of  Somer- 
set House,  and  any  cow  that  gave  milk  of  this  standard  would  die 

°f  ^fthough  our  standard  for  fat  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 
state  it  is  still  lower  than  the  average  percentage  of  fat  m  other 
places,  and  far  lower  than  the  average  in  Minnesota  The  stand- 
ard for  solids,  while  relatively  higher  than  the  standard  for  fat,  and 
for  that  reason  enlisting  less  attention,  is  still  almost  the  average 
of  all  milk  sold  in  the  city  of  St.  Taut,  including  skimmed  and 
watered  milk.  It  is  no  higher  than  the  average  per  cent  of  total 
solids  found  in  other  states,— thus : 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  find   l^g> 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station   £>•  _ 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  

The  Maine  Experiment  Station. . .   * 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  —   ^ ' 

The  Worlds  Fair  ninety-day  test,  average  

Other  authorities  might  be  given,  but  the  evidence  would  be 
simply  cumulative  and  could  not  much  more  firmly  establish  the 
fact  that  average  milk  contains  at  least  thirteen  per  cent  of  total 

S°hMiik  is  sometimes  of  inferior  quality,  and  when  a  high  standard 
is  in  force,  if  this  fact  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  an  injustice 
may  be  done  some  honest  and  conscientious  milkman. 

Richmond  examined  for  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  m  Lon- 
don, England,  during  the  year  1895,  24,662  samples  of  milk.  The 
average  of  11,081  received  from  farms  for  each  month  m  the  calen- 
dar year  is  given  in  Table  L;  solids  calculated  by  Richmond's  for- 
mula; fat  by  the  Leffman-Beam  method. 
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TABLE  I. 

Month. 


Solids, 

Specific  Gravity. 

Solids. 

Fat. 

Not  Fat. 

1.0324 

12.95 

4.05 

8.90 

1.0325 

12.94 

4.02 

8.92 

1.0325 

12.68 

3.S0 

8.88 

1.0323 

12.68 

3.84 

8.84 

1.0325 

12.57 

3.70 

8.87 

1.0321  . 

12.36 

3.60 

8.76 

1.0317 

12.33 

3.66 

8.67 

1.0316 

12.38 

3.72 

8.66 

1.0319 

12.41 

3.71 

8.70 

1.0323 

12.91 

4.04 

8.87 

1.0324 

12.92 

4.03 

8.89 

1.0326 

12.80 

3.89 

8.91 

January  . . 
February  . 
March  .... 

April   

May   

June   

July   

August  .... 
September 
October  .  . . 
November  . 
December  . 

In  the  enforcement  of  our  dairy  laws  a  large  number  of  samples 
of  milk  are  examined  from  various  localities  in  the  state.  The 
milk  taken  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  was  carefully  and  correctly  sam- 
pled by  Inspector  S.  M.  West,  who  also  made  the  examination  under 
my  own  supervision.  All  instruments  used  were  standardized,  and 
all  tubes,  pipettes,  and  bottles  calibrated.  The  results  were  cor- 
rected for  the  constant  small  errors  found.  The  fat  determinations 
were  made  with  the  Babcock  test,  and  the  solids  and  solids  not  fat 
calculated  by  use  of  the  latest  formula  proposed  by  Professor  Bab- 
cock. The  figures  for  solids  are  uniformly  fourteen-hundredths 
less  than  those  obtained  by  use  of  Richmond's  formula,  but  are 
probably  more  correct  for  Minnesota  milk.  The  averages  are 
based  on  wagon  milk  only,  and  do  not  include  samples  taken  from 
the  train  (shipped  from  outside  points)  nor  from  stores. 

The  number  of  samples  analyzed  and  the  average  per  month  is 
given  in  Table  II.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  samples 
include  all  wagon  milk  sampled  during  the  time  covered,  and  in- 
clude illegal,  skimmed,  and  watered  milk. 


TABLE  II. — AVERAGE  PER  MONTH. 


Month. 

September,  1895 .  . . 

October,  1895  

November,  1895 .  . . 
December,  1895 .  . . 

April,  1896  

May,  1896   

July,  1896  

August,  1896  

September  1896  


No.  of 

Specific 

Fat. 

Solids, 

Total 

Samples. 

Gravity. 

Not  Fat. 

Solids. 

82 

1,031.6 

4.248 

8.79 

12.94 

126 

1,032.7 

4.200 

9.03 

13.21 

125 

1,032.7 

3.952 

9.02 

12.89 

141 

1,032.0 

3.743 

8.86 

12.68 

41 

1,032.1 

3.805 

8.70 

12.37 

95 

1,032.3 

3.925 

8.93 

12.83 

124 

1,032.0 

3.924 

8.72 

12.66 

53 

1,031.5 

3.762 

8.79 

12.55 

19 

1,031.9 

3.811 

8.71 

12.60 

Averages  are  sometimes  misleading.  Figures  derived  in  this 
way  are  extremely  useful  when  applied  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
limitations,  but  without  a  realization  of  their  infirmities  may  easily 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.    For  example,  an  employer  may 
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overpay  one  man  twenty  dollars  per  month  and  underpay  another 
by  the  same  amount.  While  he  might  average  to  pay  good  wages 
to  his  workingmen,  he  would  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  them.  So, 
in  considering  a  standard  for  so  variable  an  article  as  milk,  it  is 
well  to  know  the  extremes  of  variation,  and  still  better  to  know 
the  individual  composition  of  the  samples  from  which  averages  are 
obtained.    This  is  shown  in  the  individual  milkmen's  record. 

To  the  interested  observer  this  record  will  show  the  influence 
of  season  on  the  composition  of  milk,  the  relative  constancy  of  the 
solids  not  fat  in  normal  milk,  and  also  the  quality  of  milk  the  pub- 
lic have  a  right  to  expect  to  receive. 

To  the  dairymen  it  will  illustrate  the  effects  of  breed  and  feed, 
and  care  and  shelter,  on  the  composition  of  milk.  It  may  also  show 
the  necessity  of  weeding  out  the  profitless  animals. 

To  the  dairy  commission  it  will  aid  in  showing  whether  milk 
from  a  given  dairy  is  illegal  on  account  of  the  moral  delinquency 
of  the  milkman,  or  whether  the  cow  is  particeps  criminis  in  the  case. 


TABLE  III. 


SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name                                        Date.  Gravity. 

Jackson  Dairy  Sept.   4,  1895  i'<5J# 

Jackson  Dairy  Sept.  4,  189o  }»^L% 

Jackson  Dairy  Nov.  24,  189d  1,034 

Jackson  Dairy  Dec.  31,  1895  1,032 

Jackson  Dairy  April  22,  1896  1,03d 

Jackson  Dairy  April  22,  189G  1,031 

Jackson  Dairy  Aug.  21,  1896  Hoi, 

Jackson  Dairy  Aug.  21,  1896  1,033% 

J.  A.  Bearth  Sept.   4,  189o  1,034 

J.  A.  Bearth  Sept.   4,  1895    .  1,034 

J.  A.  Bearth  Dec.    5,  1895  1,033 

J.  A.  Bearth  Dec.    5,  1895  1,033 

J.  A.  Bearth  April  14,  1896  1,032 

J   A  Bearth  April  14,  1896  1,033% 

P  Soreisel   Sept.   4,  1895  1,026% 

P*  Sorei*el   Sept.   4,  1895  1,029% 

p'  Soreizel   Dec.  21,  1895  1,030 

P   Snreio-el'  *   Dec.  21,  1895  1,032 

p'  Snrei°el   April  27,  1896  1,030 

P   Sprel |el  April  27,  1896  1,030 

P.  Sprelfei  May.        1896  1,030 

P  Sprei°el   May,        1896  l,UdO 

P   Spreigel  Sept.,      1896  1,031% 

P  Spreigel  Sept.,      1896  1,028% 

Charles  Smith  Sept.   4,  1895  1,029% 

Charles  Smith  Sept.   4,  189o  1,030% 

Charles  Smith  Nov.  12,  189o  1,032 

Charles  Smith  May    5,  1896  1,032 

A  W  Durose   Sept.   4,  1895  1,032% 

t  W.  mrose'.:  Sept.   4,  1895  1,029% 

A  W  Durose  Nov.  12,  189o  1,031 

A',  w!  Durose  Nov.  12,  1895  1,031 

A  W  Durose   Nov.  21,  1895  1,028% 

I!  W.  Durose  April  22,  1896  1,033 

A  W  Durose  April  22,  1896  1,032 

t  w!  Cose  . ! :  Aug.    4,  1896  1,032% 

A.  W.  Durose  Aug.    4,  1896  1,028 


Fat. 

3.80 

4.40 

3.50 

3.80 

4.60 

3.80 

3.60 

3.40 

4.00 

3.80 

4.00 

4.00 

3.80 

3.40 

4.40 

4.60 

3.20 

3.00 

3.20 

3.00 

4.60 

4.40 

3.60 

4.00 

3.80 

4.60 

4.00 

3.40 

4.60 

3.60 

3.40 

4.00 

3.40 

4.40 

4.00 

4.00 

5.00 


Solids 
Not  Fat. 
8.37 
8.49 
9.22 
8.77 
8.94 
8.27 
8.73 
8.79 
9.06 
9.02 
9.06 
9.06 
8.52 
8.75 
7.28 
8.03 
8.15 
8.61 
7.89 
7.85 
8.43 
8.39 
8.53 
7.91 
7.87 
8.29 
8.81 
8.94 
8.78 
7.83 
8.44 
8.56 
7.79 
8.90 
8.56 
9.16 
8.26 


Solids. 
12.17 
12.89 
12.72 
12.57 
13.54 
12.07 
12.33 
12.19 
13.06 
12.82 
13.06 
13.06 
12.32 
12.15 
11.68 
12.63 
11.35 
11.61 
11.09 
10.85 
13.03 
12.79 
12.18 
11.91 
11.67 
12.89 
12.81 
12.34 
13.38 
11.43 
12.84 
12.56 
11.19 
13.30 
12.56 
13.16 
13.26 
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TABLE  III.— Continued. 


SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name.  Date. 

H.  Fruetel  Sept.   4,  1895 

H.  Fruetel  Sept.   4,  1895 

H.  Fruetel  May  15,  1896 

H.  Fruetel  May  15,  1896 

H.  Fruetel..  July  16,  1896 

H.  Fruetel  July  16,  1896 

H.  Fruetel  ......Aug.  21,  1896 

H.  Fruetel  Aug.  21,  1896 

A.  Swanson  Sept.   5,  1895 

A.  Swanson  Sept.   5,  1895 

A.  Swanson  Sept.  18,  1895 

A.  Swanson  Sept.  18,  1895 

B.  Dixon  Sept.   5,  1895 

B.  Dixon  Sept.   5,  1895 

B.  Dixon  Sept.   5,  1895 

B.  Dixon  Oct.   25,  1895 

B.  Dixon  Oct.   25,  1895 

Ole  Nelson  Sept.   5,  1895 

Louis  Bucson  Sept.   5,  1895 

Louis  Bucson  Sept.   5,  1805 

Louis  Bucson  Nov.    1,  1895 

Louis  Bucson...  Nov.    1,  1895 

Louis  Bucson  Dec.  10,  1895 

Louis  Bucson...  Dec.  10,  1895 

Peterson  Bros  Sept.   5,  1S95 

Peterson  Bros  Sept.   5,  1895 

S.  Mattson  Sept.   5,  1896 

S.  Mattson  Sept.   5,  1896 

S.  Mattson  May    13,  1896 

S.  Mattson  May    13,  1896 

H.  Schroeder  Sept.   7,  1895 

H.  Sehroeder  Nov.  30,  1895 

H.  Schroeder  Nov.  16,  1895 

H.  Scnroeder  Nov.  16,  1895 

H.  Scnroeder  May    8,  1896 

H.  Schroeder  May    8,  1896 

H.  Schroeder  May  15,  1896 

H.  Schroeder  May  15,  1890 

H.   Schroeder  April  14,  1896 

H.  Schroeder  July  22,  1896 

H.  Schroeder  July  22,  1896 

O.  Kletheirn..  Sept.  7,1895 

O.  Flethe'm  Sept.   7,  1895 

O.  Fletheim,  Nov.  16,  1895 

O.  Fletheim    Nov.  16,  1895 

O.  Fletheim  May    5,  1896 

O.  Fletheim  May    5,  1896 

O.  Fleitheim  July  16,  1896 

O.  Fleitheim  July  16,  1896 

Bragg's  Dairy  Sept.   7,  1895 

Bragg's  Dairy  Sept.   7,  1895 

Bragg's  Dairy  May    8,  1896 

Bragg's  Dairy  May    8,  1896 

Bragg's  Dairy  July  16,  1896 

Bragg's  Dairy  July  16,  1896 

P.  J.  Keongh  Sept.   7,  1895 

P.  J.  Keough  Sept.   7,  1&95 

P.  J.  Keough  April  15,  1896 

P.  J.  Keough  Aug.  20,  1896 

Minnesota  Milk  Oo  Sept.   7,  1895 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  Sept.   7,  1895 

'Minnesota  Milk  Co  Oct.   15,  1895 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  Oct.  29,  1895 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  Oct.   29,  1895 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  Oct.   29,  1895 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  Oct.   29,  1895 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  Oct.   29,  1895 


Solids 

Gravity. 

Fat. 

Not  Fat. 

Solids. 

l,034y2 

4.00 

9.16 

13.16 

1,032% 

3.60 

8.58 

12.18 

1,033 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

1,034 

3.60 

9.49 

13.09 

1,033 

4.00 

9.32 

13.32 

1,032 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,033V2 

3.20 

9.00 

12.20 

1,032 

3.60 

8.48 

12.08 

1,032 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,033 

4.60 

9.19 

13.79 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,032 

4.80 

8.72 

13.52 

1,0331/2 

3.80 

8.a7 

12.67 

1,0351/2 

3.60 

9.34 

12.94 

1,034 

4.80 

9.48 

14.28 

1,034 

3.00 

8.86 

11.86 

1,030 

3.60 

8.23 

11.83 

1,035% 

3.60 

9.34 

12.94 

1,035 

5.00 

9.52 

14.52 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,034 

4.40 

9.40 

13.80 

1,033% 

4.00 

9.16 

13.16 

1,0341/2 

4.40 

9.80 

14.20 

1,083 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,034 

3.50 

8.96 

12.46 

1,033 

4.60 

8.94 

13.54 

1,034 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,034 

3.20 

9.13 

12.33 

1,034 

3.60 

9.24 

12.84 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,033 

4.00 

9.15 

13.15 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

1,033 

4.60 

9.19 

13.79 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1032 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,032 

4.60 

8.94 

13.54 

1,031 

5.20 

8.81 

14.01 

1,030% 

4.60 

8. 301 

12.90 

1,031 

4.40 

8.64 

13.04 

1,032 

4.50 

8.92 

13.42 

1,032 

6.00 

9.23 

1,031 

5.20 

8.81 

14.01 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12  58 

1,031 

4.40 

8.64 

13  04 

1,032 

3.20 

8.65 

11  85 

1,033 

5.00 

9.27 

1  A.  97 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

10  90 

±4.00 

1,033% 

3.50 

8.71 

12  21 

1,029 

6.40 

8.57 

1  A  07 

1,033 

3.40 

8.94 

1  9  Q -t 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

JUS.  00 

1,035 

3.00 

9.36 

1  9 

JUS.  OO 

1,031 

4.40 

8!64 

13.04 

1,033 

4.50 

9.17 

13.67 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,032 

4.00 

8.91 

12.91 

1,031 

6.80 

9.18 

15.98 

1,029 

3.20 

7.89 

11.09 

1,032 

5.00 

9.02 

14.02 

1,034 

5.00 

9.52 

14.52 

1,035 

3.80 

9.53 

13.33 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,035 

4.40 

9  66 

14.06 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 
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TABLE  III.— Continued. 


SAMPLES  OP  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Solids 

Name. 

Date. 

Gravity. 

Fat. 

Not  Pat. 

Solids. 

 Nov.  14,  1805 

1,031 

5.00' 

8.76 

13.76 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  

 Nov.  14,  1895 

1,032 

5.00 

9.02 

14.02 

 Nov.  19,  1895 

l,026y2 

3.40 

7.28 

10.68 

.  ,  Nov.  19,  1895 

1,031 

3.60 

8.48 

12.08 

 Nov.  19,  1895 

1,029 

3.80 

8.02 

11.82 

 Nov.  21,  1895 

1,034 

3.40 

9.20 

11.60 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  

 Nov.  21,  1895 

l,034y2 

3.60 

9.34 

12.94 

1,031 

3.40 

8.44 

11.84 

 Nov.  23,  1895 

1,033 

3.40 

'  8.94 

12.34 

 Dec.    3,  1895 

1,033 

5.00 

9.27 

14.27 

 Dec.  13,  1805* 

1,031 

4.60 

8.68 

13.34 

 Dec.  13,  1895 

1,031 

3.60 

8.48 

12.08 

Minnesota  'Milk  Co  

 Dec.  13,  1895 

1,031 

4.60 

8.68 

13.28 

 Dec.  13,  1895 

1,030 

4.40 

8.39 

12.79 

 Dec.  13,  1895 

1,031 

3.60 

S.48 

12.08 

 Dec.  14,  1895 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

 Dec.  14,  1895 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

 Dec.  14,  1895 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

 Dec.  IS,  1895 

1,030 

3.40 

8.19 

11.59 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  

 Dec.  18,  1895 

1,031 

3.40 

8.44 

11.84 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  

 May  12,  189(3  . 

1,033 

3.00 

8.86 

11.86 

 May  12,  1896 

1,034 

3.60 

9.24 

12.84 

 May  27,  1896 

1,034 

3.00 

9.11 

12.11 

 May  27,  1896 

1,035 

2.40' 

9.24 

11.64 

 July    9,  1896 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,035 

3.20 

9.41 

12.61 

Minnesota  Milk  Co  

 July  16,  1896 

1,032 

3.00 

8.61 

11.61 

 July  16,  1896 

1,030 

5.00 

8.51 

13.51 

 July  28,  1896 

1,033 

5.00 

9.27 

14.27 

 July  28,  1896 

1,033 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

 Aug.  20,  1896 

1,034 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,0331/2 

3.80 

9.12 

12.92 

 Sept.   8,  1896 

1,032 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,033 

3.40 

8.94 

12.34 

 Nov.  25,  1895 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

 July  21,  1896 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

 Aug.    4,  1896 

1,032% 

3.60 

8.83 

12.43 

 Aug.    4,  1896 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

 Sept.   7,  1895 

1,029 

6.60 

8.57 

15.17 

.Dac.    3,  1895 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

 Dec.    3,  1895 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

 April  14,  1896 

1,033 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

 ADrill4,  1896 

1,031 

4.50 

8.41 

12.91 

 Mav  21,  1896 

1,033 

4,00 

9.06 

13.06 

 May  21,  1896 

1,033 

4,00 

9.06 

13.06 

 July    7,  1896 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

 July    7,  1896 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,032 

4.60 

8.94 

13.54 

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,033 

4.80 

9.23 

14.03 

A.  Gustaifsom  

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,031 

7.60 

9.28 

16.88 

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

 Oct.   25,  1895 

1,034 

3.80 

9.2S 

13.08 

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,034 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,034 

4.00 

9.32 

13.32 

 Sept.  18,  1895 

1,034 

3.60 

9.24 

12.84 

 Nov.    6,  1895 

1,034 

4.40 

9.40 

13.80 

 Nov.    6,  1895 

1,034 

4.40 

9.40 

13.80 

 May    5,  1896 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

 May    5,  1896 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

 July    9,  1896 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

 July    9,  1896 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

 Sept.  25,  1896 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 
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SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name.  Date. 

C.  Anderson  '.Sept.  25,  1896 

M.  Jackson  Sept.  18,  1895 

Henry  Boege  Sept.  24,  1895 

Henry  Boege  Sept.  24,  1895 

J-  Uldall  Sept.  24,  1895 

J-  Uldall  Sept.  24,  1895 

D-  Beta*  Sept.  24,  1895 

D-  Belar  Sept.  24,  1895 

H.  Pommering  Sept.  24,  1895 

H.  Pommering  Sept.  24,  1895 

M.  Cleary  Sept.  24,  1895 

M.  Cleary  Sept.  24,  1895 

V.  Hampl  Sept.  24,  1895 

J-  Hampl  Sept.  24,  1895 

V.  Hampl  Oct.     3,  1895 

V.  Hampl  ..Oct.     3,  1895 

v-  Hampl  ...July  29,  1896 

Z'  Hampl  July  29,  1896 

T.  Schmidt  Sept.  25,  1895 

T.  Schmidt  Sept.  25,  1895 

T.  Schmidt  Oct.   15,  1895 

I.  Schmidt  Oct.   15,  1895 

T.  Schmidt  Nov.  30,  1895 

T.  Schmidt  April  14,  1896 

T.  Schmidt  April  14,  1896 

T.  Schmidt  May    8,  1896 

T.  SChmidt  May    S,  1896 

T.  SChmidt  juiy  10f  1896 

T.  Schmidt  July  10,  1896 

T.  Schmidt  Dec.  21,  1895 

T.  Schmidt  Dec.  21,  1895 

P.  Linderman  Sept.  25,  1895 

P.  Linderman  Sept.  25,  1803 

P.  Linderman  Nov.  14,  1895 

P.  Linderman  Nov.  14,  1895 

P.  Linderman  r..Dec.    5,  1S95 

P.  Linderman  r..Dee.    5,  3895 

J.  McCarty  Sept.  25'  1895 

J.  McCarty  Sept.  25,  1895 

J.  McCarty  Oct.   31,  1895 

J.  McCarty  Oct.   31,  1895 

J.  McCarty  July    7,  1896 

J.  McCarty  July    7>  i896 

Mrs.  A.  Skimp  ton  Sep  t.  25,  1895 

L.  Weber  Sept.  27,  1895 

L.  Weber  Sept.  27,  1895 

L.  Weber  Dec.    3,  1895 

L.  Weber  Dec.    3,  1895 

L.  Weber  May  27,  1896 

L.  Weber  May  27,  1896 

L.  Weber  July  31,  1896 

H.  Morgan  Sept.  27,  1895 

H.  Morgan  Sept.  27,  1895 

H.  Morgan  Dec.    3,  1895 

H.  Morgan  Dec.    3,  1895 

H.  Morgan  May  12,  1896 

H.  Morgan  May  12,  1896 

H.  Knoblangh  Sept.  27,  1895 

H.  Knoblaugh   Sept.  27,  1895 

H.  Knoblaugh  Dec.    3,  1895 

H.  Knolblaagh  Dec.    3,  1895 

S.  Stray  Sept.  27,  1895 

S.  Stray  Sept.  27,  1895 

S.  Stray  Dec.  12,  1895 

S.  Stray  Dec.  12,  1895 

S.  Stray  ...Dec.  21,  1895 

S.  Stray  Dec.  21,  1895 


Gravity. 

Solids 

Part. 

Not  Fat. 

Solids. 

1,032 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,029 

3.80 

8.02 

11.02 

1,031 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,031 

5.00 

8.51 

13.51 

1,031 

4.60 

8.68 

13.28 

1,032 

3.80 

8.78 

12.57 

1,031 

4.00 

8.S6 

12.56 

1,033 

5.00 

9.27 

14.27 

1,031 

4.60 

8.68 

13.28 

1,033 

5.00 

9.27 

14.27 

1,031 

5.00 

8.76 

13.76 

1,032  , 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,031 

4.60 

8.  as 

13.28 

1,033 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,031 

5.20 

8.81 

14.01 

1,032' 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,033% 

4.00 

9.16 

13.16 

1,033 

3.20 

8.90 

12.10 

1,031 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,032 

3.30 

8.67 

11.97 

1,032 

3.20 

8.65 

11.85 

1,031% 

4.00 

8.45 

12.45 

1,032 

4.20 

8.60 

12.80 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,032 

3.20 

8.40 

11.60 

1,030 

3.20 

8.15 

11.35 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,033% 

3.00 

8.96 

11.96 

1,033 

4.60 

9.19 

13.76 

1,028 

4.00 

7.81 

11.81 

1,028 

3.60 

7.73 

11.33 

1,029 

4.20 

8.10 

12.30 

1,029 

3.60 

7.98 

13.58 

1,032% 

3.80 

8.87 

12.67 

1,034 

3.60 

9.24 

12.84 

1,023 

2.40 

6.23 

8.63 

1,031 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

1,034 

3.20 

9.15 

12.35 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

1,032 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,033 

3.20 

8.90 

12.10 

1,030 

4.00 

8.31 

12.31 

1,032 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,034 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

1.033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,032 

3.20 

8.65 

11.85 

1,033 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,033 

3.40 

8.94 

'12.34 

1,031% 

3.60 

8.58 

12.18 

1,028 

3.40 

7.69 

11.09 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,033 

3.20 

8.65 

11.85 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,032 

3.00 

8.36 

11.36 

1,032 

3.60 

8.48 

12.0S 
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SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name. 

Date. 

15,  1896 

15,  1896 

10,  1896 

 July 

10,  1896 

 Sept.  27,  1895 

 Sept. 

27,  1895 

 Sept.  27,  1895 

 Aug.  26,  1896 

26,  1896 

,  Sept. 

25,  1895 

 Sept.  25,  1895 

 Oct. 

31,  1895 

 Oct. 

31,  1895 

11,  1895 

 Dec. 

11,  1895 

 Sept.  27,  1895 

 Oct. 

22,  1895 

 Oct. 

22,  1895 

2,  1895 

Neubacher  Bros  

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Nov. 

16,  1895 

 Nov. 

16,  1895 

 Dec. 

21,  1895 

 May 

12,  1806 

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Julv 

10,  1896 

 July 

10,  1896 

 July 

21,  1896 

 July 

21,  1896 

5,  1896 

 May 

5,  1896 

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

,  Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Oct. 

31,  1895 

 Nov. 

25,  1895 

25,  1895 

 Dec. 

19,  1895 

 Dec. 

19,  1805 

 April  17,  1896 

J.  Bergman  

 April  17,  1896 

 May 

17,  1896 

17,  1896 

 Sept, 

2,  1896 

Mrs.  S.  Olson  

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

J.  P.  Mattson  

 Oct. 

8,  1805 

 Oct. 

8,  1805 

 Oct. 

2,  1895 

 Nov. 

5,  1895 

5,  1895 

2,  1896 

2,  1806 

 April  17,  1896 

 April  17,  1896 

16,  1806 

16,  1806 

28,  1806 

 July 

28,  1896 

 Oct. 

8,  1895 

 Oct. 

8,  1895 

 Oct. 

31,  1895 

 Oct. 

31,  1895 

Solids 

Gravity. 

Fat. 

Not  Fat. 

Solids. 

1,033 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,033 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,033 

4.00 

8.31 

12.31 

1,020% 

3.80 

8.15 

11.95 

1,032 

4.40 

8.64 

13.04 

1,031 

4.00 

8.31 

12.81 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

1,031% 

4.00 

8.66 

12.66 

1,031 

4.20 

8.60 

12.80 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,032 

6.00 

9.23 

15.23 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,033 

4.00 

0.06 

13.06 

1,034 

4.40 

9.40 

13.80 

1,032 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

1,031 

3.60 

8.4S 

12.08 

1,030 

4.50 

8.41 

12.91 

1,032 

4.10 

8.83 

12.03 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,034 

3.40 

9.20 

12.60 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,033 

4.00 

8.06 

12.06 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

1,038 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

1,032 

4.60 

8.95 

13.54 

1,029 

3.80 

8.02 

11.82 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,033 

3.60 

8.08 

12.58 

1,032 

4.20 

8.8o 

13.05 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,032 

4.60 

8.04 

13.54 

1,033 

4.80 

8.98 

13.78 

1,034 

5.00 

0.27 

14.27 

1,034 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

1,032 

4.40 

8.00 

13.30 

1,035 

3.60 

0.40 

13.00 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,031 

4.00 

8.31 

12.31 

1,031 

2.80 

8.06 

10.86 

1,031 

3.60 

8.48 

12.08 

1,030 

4.00 

8.31 

12.31 

1,035 

3.00 

9.11 

12.11 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,034 

4.40 

0.40 

13.80 

1,034 

4.00 

0.32 

13.32 

1,033 

5.00 

0.27 

14.27 

1,032 

A  AA 

4.UO 

8  85 

13.05 

1,033 

4.20 

o!ii 

13!31 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,032 

4.40 

8.64 

13.04 

1,032 

4.40 

8.64 

13.04 

1,032 

4.60 

8.04 

13.54 

1,034 

4.00 

0.32 

13.32 

1,032 

4.40 

8.00 

13.30 

1,033% 

4.20 

8.05 

13.15 

1,034 

4.60 

0.44 

14.04 

1,035 

5.00 

0.78 

14.78 

1,034 

4.00 

9.32 

13.32 

1,034 

4.60 

9.44 

14.04 
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SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name. 

Date. 

J  A  Jo  tin  sop 

Dec 

lv,  loOO 

J  A  Johnisou 

Dec 

10  1895 

Oct 

O,  lOOO 

P.nnit'fll  P, itv  TJnnrv 

Oct 

8  1895 

Capital  City  Dairy 

1  1895 

Capital  City  Dairy 

Nor 

1  1895 

Capital  City  Dairy 

Dec 

10  1895 

Capital  City  Dairy 

Dec 

10  1895 

Capital  City  Dairy  

 Dpc. 

10  1895 

13]  1896 

Cm ni in]  CJi+v  Uniiiv 

Xf'a-rr 

■to     I  QQft 

10.  Loyo 

T.  Christ  ianson  

Oct 

8  1895 

T    Christ  ianson 

Oct 

25  1895 

M  Klein 

Oct 

M.  Klein 

Oct 

S  1895 

J  Sullivan 

Oct 

°.  1011,' 

Anna  Olson 

Oct 

q  loos 
0,  loyo 

F  Mosp|r 

Oct 

Q     -1  QQ.-C 

0,  -Loyo 

F  Moser 

5,  1895 

F.  Moser  

 July 

16,  1896 

F.  Moser 

TitItt 

1ft    1  Wft 
j  0,  1000 

Jiv,  loyb 

F  Moser 

Julv 

za,  loyo 

F.  MO'Ser 

Sept 

8  1896 

F  Mo^er 

0,  x&yo 

0,  loyO 

G  Polries 

Oct 

D   F  Wright 
D   F  Wri°"ht 

r»n+ 

9,  loyo 

Oct 

0,  loyo 

M  J  Dunn 

Oct 

M  J  Dunn 

Oct 

0,  loyo 

M.  J  Dunn 

Oct 

-|  r     -1  onr 

10,  loyo 

M.  J  Dunn 

Oct 

M.  J  Dunn 

Oct 

M.  J  Dunn 

 ^ov' 

91  IRQ". 
—  1,  loyo 

01  100^:. 

C.  SpangenbeT01" 

Or-t 

Zx,  ±b\)o 
0,  lo.it. > 

C  Spangenber0" 

f"!  Sn.^'Tl'O'piri.'hpT'cr 

0,  loyo 

ZZ,  loyo 

C  Spangenberg' 

22,  1895 

C.  Span^enberg- 

19,  1895 

C.  Spangenber0" 

19,  1895 

0*  SiTYiii'n'O'Pi-nT'iP'T'D' 

 July 

17,  1896 

 July 

17,  1896 

C    Spiangenber  °" 

2,  1896 

C  Sp'ans'enberg 

2,  1896 

.7    W  Smn'th 

3,  1895 

J    W  Smith 

3,  1895 

F  Baer 

3,  1895 

F  Baer 

3,  1895 

F  Baer 

....  Nov. 

5,  1895 

F.  Baer.  . . .  ."  

5,  1895 

F.  Baer  

30,  1895 

F.  Baer  

30,  1895 

F.  Baer.  

17,  1896 

F.  Baer  , 

17,  1896 

A.  P.  Brink  

 Oct. 

9,  1895 

A.  P.  Brink.  

1,  1895 

A.  P.  Brink.  

11,  1895 

A.  P.  Brink  

11,  1805 

N.  Driscoil  

 Oct. 

9,  1895 

N.  Driscoil  

9,  1895 

9,  1895 

9,  1895 

..  .  .Oct. 

9,  1895 

Clifton  Dairy  

. ..  .Oct. 

9,  1895 

SoTiicTs 

CIVC,  TTll-TT 

Ijri  d  VI  CJ  . 

h  at. 

JNOt  r  at. 

Solids. 

1  A31 

9.24 

12.84 

1  A3/1 

K  AA 

0.  w 

9.52 

14.52 

1  A33 

3.40 

8.94 

12.34 

1  A33 
l,v/oo 

p;  oa 
o.zv 

9.31 

14.51 

1  A33 

X  AA 

9.27 

14.27 

1  A3-» 

A  RC\ 
4.0U 

9.70 

14.30 

1  A3A1A 

^  r>A 

8.61 

13.61 

1  032 

Q  9A 

8.65 

11.85 

1  A3°.l/ 

aa 

9.37 

14.37 

1  AQ  1 

1 ,  v/ol 

O  AA 

9.11 

12.11 

1  034 

o.OU 

O  OA 

V.Zi 

12.84 

l,Uoi 

PC  AA 
O.OO 

9.52 

14.52 

1  A*?  1 

,<  AA 

9.32 

13.32 

1  A34 

Q  C'.(\ 

9.24 

12.84 

1  A3J. 

AA 

9.32 

13.32 

1  AQQ 

O  CA 

0.0V 

9.28 

13.08 

1  A3J. 

/(  AA 

9.32 

13.32 

1  A34. 

l,VOl 

/(  OA 

9.36 

13.56 

1  A3'-i 

O  OA 
O.OAJ 

9.02 

12.82 

1  A3  3 

O  KA 

O.OU 

8.71 

12.21 

1  A3  9 
1 ,  UOZ 

A  fiA 
4.0U 

8.94 

13.54 

1  A30 

Q  flA 

o.Ov 

8.73 

12.33 

1  A31 

l,VOl 

Q  CA 
O.OU 

8.48 

12.08 

1  AQQ 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

IjVoo-yij 

O  <?A 

8.62 

11.20 

1  031 

p;  oa 

8.81 

14.01 

"1  AQA 

4.00 

8.31 

12.31 

1  A39 
l,Uo  Z 

4.60 

8.94 

13.54 

1  AQO 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1  032 

Q  RA 

o.blf 

Q  TO 

0.  (6 

12.33 

1  A3  "3 

4.60 

9.19 

13.79 

1  A3° 

5.40 

9.36 

14.76 

1  A30 

0.4:0 

8.60 

14.00 

1  A3A 

Q  /(A 

8.19 

11.59 

1  A31 

1 ,  Wo  jl 

O  AA 

8.36 

11.36 

1  (YiA 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

4.40 

9.40 

13.80 

1  A31 

3.90 

8.54 

12.44 

1  A3J. 
1 ,  Uodr 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

1  AQO 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1  A34. 

3.60 

9.24 

12.84 

1  A30 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

1  A30 

4.80 

8.98 

13.78 

1  AQQf 

3.40 

8.94 

12.34 

3.60 

9.34 

12.94 

1  AQA 

3.60 

8.23 

11.83 

1  A39 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1  AQ3 
ljUoo 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1  AO  -f 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1  {VIA, 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

1  AQ;?c 

3.60 

9.49 

13.09 

1,032 

3.60 

0. 1 0 

IO   !i  Q 

xZ.66 

L034 

3.20 

9.15 

12.35 

1,032 

3.40 

8.44 

11.84 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

1,034 

3.60 

9.24 

12.84 

1,0331/4 

3.80 

0.12 

12.92 

1,035 

3.80 

0.53 

14.33 

1,031 

4.20 

8.60 

12.80 

1,029 

4.80 

8.22 

13.01 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

1,035 

3.00 

9.36 

12.36 

1,033 

4.40 

0.15 

13.55 

1,027 

7.00 

8.16 

15.16 
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O'O  i  1  Uo 

• 

Name. 

Date. 

vjri'avity . 

I1  dL'l. 

■\ty,t  Tjv,  <- 
in  u  1  r!di, 

8a'' il  l  a 

9,  1895 

ftA 

Q  94 

19  84 

,  .  .  .Oct. 

9,  1895 

1  A9Q 

3  QA 

R  Ar> 

1 1  89 
xx.oZi 

Oct. 

9,  1895 

5  40 

9  10 

14  50 

.  Oct. 

9,  1895 

1  026 

3.00 

7.10 

10.10 

.  ,  ,  .Oct. 

9,  1895 

1  A^tl 
X,UoX 

5  00 

8  76 

13.76 

Oct. 

12,  1895 

i  a^ 

3  20 

8.90 

12.10 

Oct. 

12,  1895 

4.00 

9.32 

13.32 

Nov. 

15,  1895 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

15,  1895 

1  034 

3.80 

9.2S 

13.08 

,  Sept. 

15,  1895 

X,  wo  72 

3.60 

8.  S3 

12.43 

~\X7        T  ATnnnlinll 

.  ,.0<ct. 

12,  1895 

1  AQ9 

K  9A 

9  06 

14.26 

WT     T     "A/T  o  l.cli  o  1 1 

18,  1895 

1  031 

3.60 

8.48 

12.08- 

Oct. 

12,  1895 

X,Uoo 

4  40 

9.15 

13.55 

Oct. 

12,  1895 

1  A31 

7.40 

9.28 

16.68- 

,  .  .  .Dec. 

18,  1895 

1  A^ 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

.  .  .  .Dec. 

18,  1895 

1  A*}*} 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

April  22,  1896 

1  033 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

April  22,  1896 

1  033 

4.60 

8.94 

13.54 

 May 

17,  1896 

1  034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

A.  Gagnier  

 May 

17,  1896 

4  00 

9.20 

13.20 

 July 

7,  1896 

1  A'}'} 

4  00 

9.06 

13.06. 

 July 

7,  1896 

X,Uoo 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

12,  1895 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

Orescent  Creamery  Co  

.  . .  .Nov. 

5,  1895 

1  AQ  1 

5.00 

9.52 

14.52 

Oresicent  Creamery  Co  

. . .  .Nov. 

5,  1895 

1  033 

5.00 

9.27 

14.27 

6,  1895 

1  A"}  91/. 

4.40 

9.00 

13.40 

Crescent  Creamery  Co  

.  . .  .Nov. 

14,  1895 

1,033V> 

4.00 

9.16 

13.16 

14,  1895 

1  A^l 

4.60 

8.68 

13.28 

14,  1895 

1  030 

5.00 

8.55 

13.55 

16,  1895 

1  032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

,  ,  Nov. ' 

16,  1895 

1  A^41  \L 
X,V/0-L-72 

4.40 

8.74 

13.14 

12,  1695 

X,Uoo 

3.60 

8.9S 

12.58 

12,  1895 

1  032 

4.60 

8.94 

13.54 

Crescent  Creamery  Co;. . . . 

 Dec. 

14,  1895 

1  034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

,  Dec. 

14,  1895 

1  A39 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

.  ..Dec. 

27,  1895 

1  A°4. 

X,f  o-t 

3.00 

9.11 

12.11 

 Dec. 

27,  1895 

1  035 

3.20 

9.41 

12.61 

8,  1896 

1  031 

5.00 

8.76 

13.76" 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. .  . . 

 May 

8,  1896 

4.60 

7.55 

12.15 

9,  1896 

1  A39 

5.40 

8.10 

13.50 

 July 

9,  1896 

1  032 

5.00 

9.02 

13.02' 

29,  1896 

1  AQ91/. 
X,UoZ^2 

3  60 

8.83 

12.43 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. . . . 

,  .  .  .July 

29,  1896 

1  A^l 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

Moser  Bros  

 Oct. 

12,  1895 

1  A33 
x,  voo 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

Oct. 

12,  1895 

1  AQQ 

4  20 

9.11 

13.31 

17,  1896 

i  aoa 

ft  AA 

o.uv 

8  79 

14.72 

 May 

17,  1896 

1,034 

O  OA 

y.xo 

12.35 

,  Oct. 

12,  1895 

1,032 

4.50 

c  no 

1  3  49 
Xo.n±.£ 

.  Oct. 

12,  1895 

1,032 

"7  AA 

A  ASX. 

16.43 

Oct. 

12,  1895 

1,031 

1  AA 

y.xo 

16  IS 

12,  1895 

1,031 

«  QA 

QIC. 

15  96 

John  Greibrowski  

 Oct. 

15,  1895 

1,032 

4.40 

C  OA 

1  Q  3  A 

Oct. 

15,  1895 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

18,  1895 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

John  Greibrowiski  

 Nov. 

18,  1895 

1,035 

4.20 

9.62 

13.82 

John  Greibrocvski  

 Jan. 

2,  1896 

1,0331/2 

3.80 

9.12 

12.92 

2,  1896 

1,0331/2 

4.00 

9.16 

13.16 

 July 

10,  1896 

1,034 

4.00 

9.32 

13.32 

J  oh  n  G  r  eib  w  w  sk  i  

 July 

10,  1896 

1,033 

3.60 

8.9S 

12.58 

A.  J.  Vogel  

Oct. 

15,  1895 

1,034 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

A.  J.  Vogel  

.  .  Oct. 

15,  1895 

1,035 

3.40 

9.45 

12.85 

A.  J.  Vogel  

Oct. 

22,  1895 

1,034 

3.90 

9.30 

13.20 

A.  J.  Vogel  

,  Oct. 

22,  1895 

1,033 

3.60 

8.9S 

12.58 

A.  J.  Vogel  

 Nov. 

25,  1895 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

25,  1895 

1,035 

3.60 

9.49 

13.09 

A.  J.  Vogel  

12,  1896 

l,034i/o 

4.00 

9.50 

13.50 
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SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name.-  Date. 

A.  J.  Vogel  May  12,  1896 

A.  J.  Vogel  July  10,  1896 

A.  J.  Vogel  July  16,  1896 

Huebscher  Bros  Oct.   15,  1895 

Huebsclmr  Bros  Oct.   15,  1895 

Huebscher  Bros  Nov.    5,  1S95 

Huebiscber  Bros  Nov.    5,  1895 

Pat  O'Brien  Oct.   15,  1S95 

Pat  O'Brien  Oct.   15,  1895 

Pat  O'Brien  Dec.  18,  1895 

Pat  O'Brien  Dec.  18,  1895 

Pat  O'Brien  Aug.  27,  1896 

Pat  O'Brien  Aug.  27,  1896 

John    Rnfenach  Oct.   15,  1895 

John   Rufenach  Oct.   15,  1895 

John   Rufenach  Oct.   22,  1895 

John   Rufenach...:  Oct.  22,  1895 

J.  A.  Ostlund   Oct.   15,  1895 

J.  A.  Ostlund  Oct.   31,  1895 

J.  A.  Ostlund  Nov.  15,  1895 

J.  A.  Ostlund  Nov.  15,  1895 

J.  A.  Ostlund  Nov.  15,  1895 

J.  A.  Ostl  md  Dec.  13,  1895 

J.  A.  Ostlund  ,   Dec.  19,  1895 

J.  A.  Ostlund  Dec.  19,  1895 

C.  Seibeiiich  ,  Oct.   27,  1895 

W.   Wadl  Oct.   27',  1895 

W.   Wadl  Dec.  21,  1895 

W.    Wadl  May  14,  1896 

W.    Wadl  Aug.    4,  1896 

W.    Wadl  ,.  ..Sept.    S,  1896 

w-   Wadl  Sept.   8,  1896 

Anton  Soler  Oct.   22,  1895 

Anton  Soler  ,  Oct!   22'  1895 

Anton  Soler  July  2l]  1896 

Anton  Soler  July  21,  1896 

Herman  Eibut  Oct.   25,  1895 

Herman  Eibut  Oct.   25,'  1895 

J.  W.  Nelson  Oct.   25,  1S95 

J.  W.  Nelson  Oct.   25,  1895 

John  Mitchel  Oct.   25,  1895 

John  Mitchel  Oct.   25,  1895 

Globe  Dairy  Co  Oct."   25'  1895 

Globe  Dairy  Co  Oct.   25,'  1895 

A   Nelson  Oct.   25,  1895 

John  T.  Johnson  Oct.   25,  1895 

John  T.  Johnson  Oct.   2h  1895 

John  T.  Johnson  May  15,'  1896 

John  T.  Johnson  May  15,  1896 

W.  J.  Howell  Oct.   29,  1895 

W.  J.  Howell  April  17,  1896 

W.  J.  Howell  April  17,  1896 

W.  J.  Howell  July    9)  1896 

W.  J.  Howell  ju]y    9)  1896 

W.  J.  Howell  AUg.  20,  1896 

W  J.  Howell  Aug.  20,  1896 

McCarron  Dairy  Oct.   29,  1895 

McCarron  Dairy  Dec.  19,  1895 

J.  B.  Little  Oct.   31,  1895 

J.  B.  Little  Oct.   31,  1895 

A  bert  Bros  Oct.   31,  1895 

Albert  Bros  Oct.   31,  1895 

A  5ert  Bros  Nov.    6,  1895 

Albert  Bros  Nov.    6,  1895 

Albert  Bros  Dec.  31,  1895 

Albert  Bros  May  14,  1896 


Gravity. 
1,035 
1,034 
1,0331/2 
1,032 
1,033 
1,031 
1,031 
1,034 
1,035 
1,032 
l,034i/2 
1,035 
l,033i/» 
1,035 
1,031 
1,032 
1,031 
1,033 
1,033 
1,032 
1,031 
1,030 
1,031 
1,032 
1,031 
1,032 
1,031 
1,029 
1,033 
1, 032i/o 
1,035 
1,033 

1,033 

1,033 

1,034 

1.0341/, 

1,034 

1,035 

1,034 

1,035 

1,035 

1,035 

1,032 

1,033  . 

1,034 

1,035 

1,033 

1,034 

1,035 

1,035 

1,033 

1,0331/ 

1,032 

1,033 

1,031 

1,0321/, 

1,034 

l,034i/2 

1,032 

1,033 

1,032 

1,032 

1,033 

1,032 

1,032 

1,034 


Fat. 

3.60 

4.00 

5.00 

4.00 

3.40 

3.80 

4.00 

4.00 

3.80 

3.60 

3.80 

3.80 

4.40 

4.00 

3.80 

4.40 

3.00 

3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

3.80 

4.00 

3.80 

3.60 

4.40 

4.40 

3.50 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 

5.00 

3.80 

3.70 

4.00 

4.00 

4.60 

3.60 

4.40 

3.80 

3.40 

3.80 

3.60 

3.80 

3.80 

4.40 

3.40 

3.40 

4.00 

3.00 

5.40 

3.50 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

3.60 

4.20 

4.40 

4.00 

3.60 

3.20 

4.00 

3.20 

4.00 

3.20 

4.20 

3.30 


Solids 
Not  Pat. 

9.49 

9.32 

9.37 

8.81 

8.94 

8.52 

8.56 

9.32 

9.53 

8.98 

9.88 

9.28 

9.00 

9.57 

8.52 

8.80 

8.36 

8.98 

9.06 

8.81 

8.52 

8.31 

8.52 

8.73 

8.64 

8.90 

8.46 

8.06 

8.98 

8.83 

9.52 

8.77 

9.00 

9.06 

9.32 

9.54 

9.24 

9.66 

9.28 

9.45 

9.53 

9.49 

8.77 

9.02 

9.15 

9.45 

8.94 

9.32 

9.36 

9.86 

8.71 

8.85 

8.77 

9.06 

8.48 

8.95 

9.40 

9.42 

8.73 

8.90 

8.81 

8.65 

9.06 

8.65 

8.85 

9.18 


Solids. 
13.09 
13.32 
14.37 
12.81 
12.34 
12.32 
12.56 
13.32 
13.33 
12.58 
13.18 
13.08 
13.40 
13.57 
12.32 
13.30 
11.36 
12.5S 
13.06 
12.81 
12.32 
12.31 
12.32 
12.33 
13.04 
13.30 
11.96 
12.  J6 
12.58 
12.43 
14.52 
12.57 
12.70 
13.06 
13.32 
13.14 
12.84 
14.06 
13.08 
12.85 
13.33 
13.09 
12.57 
12.82 
13.55 
12.85 
12.34 
13.32 
12.30 
15.26 
12.21 
12.45 
12.57 
13.06 
12.08 
13.15 
13.80 
13.42 
12.33 
12.10 
12.81 
11.85 
13.06 
11.85 
13.05 
12.48 
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Name.  Date. 

Albert  Bros  May  14,  1896 

Albert  Bros  Aug.  21,  1893 

R.  Johnson  Nov.    1,  1895 

R.  Johnson  Nov.    1,  189o 

R.  Johnson  Dec.  10,  18954 

R.  Johnson  Dec.  10,  189o 

John  Chris'tianson  Nov.    1,  1895 

C.  Wenqulst  Nov.    1,  1895 

Louis  Benson  Nov.    1,  1895 

Louis  Benson  Nov.    1,  1895 

G.  A.  Daniiberg  .....Nov.    1,  189o 

G.  A.  Damberg  Dec.  11,  189o 

G.  A.  Damberg  Dec.  11,  189o 

G.  A.  Damberg  May    5,  1896 

G.  A.  Damberg  May    5,  1896 

G.  A.  Damberg  May    5,  1896 

P.  Peifer  Nov.    1,  1895 

p!  Peifer  Nov.    1,  1895 

p!  Peifer  Dec.  11,  1895 

p'  peifer  Dec.  11,  1895 

W.  Fowler  Nov.    5,  1895 

w!  Fowler  Nov.    5,  1895 

W.  Fowler  Nov.  12,  1895 

W.  Fowler  Nov.  28,  1895 

W   Fowler   Dec.  18,  1895 

w'.  Fowler  Dec.  18,  1895 

W.  Fowler  Nov.    6,  1895 

W.  Fowler  Nov.    6,  1895 

H.  W.  Hanson  Nov.    5,  189o 

H.  W.  Hanson  Nov.  16,  1895 

H.  W.  Hanson  Nov.  16,  1895 

H.  W.  Hanson  Jan.     2,  1896 

H.  W.  Hanson  Jan.     2,  1896 

H.  W.  Hanson  July  22,  1896 

C.  Forestein  Nov.    6,  189o 

C.  Forestein  Nov.    6,  189o 

C.  Forestein  May  14,  1896 

C.  Forestein  May  14,  1896 

0.  Forestein  May  27,  1898 

C.  Forestein  May  27,  1896 

C.  Forestein  July    7,  1896 

C.  Forestein  July    7,  1896 

J.  Schmidt  Nov.    6,  1895 

J.  Schmidt  Nov.    6,  180a 

J.  Schmidt  Nov.  23,  189o 

J.  Schmidt  April  22,  1896 

J.  Schmidt  April  22,  1896 

J.  Schmidt  May    5,  1896 

J.  Schmidt  May    g,  1896 

J.  Schmidt  July    7,  1896 

J.  Schmidt  July    7,  1896 

J.  Schmidt  Aug.  21,  1896 

J.  Schmidt  Aug.  21,  1896 

St.  Paul  Dairy  Nov.  12,  189» 

St.  Paul  Dairy  Nov.  12,  189;) 

St.  Paul  Dairy  Dec.  12,  1895 

St.  Paul  Dairy  Dec.  12,  189a 

Paul  Soliva  Nov.  12,  1895 

Paul  Soliva  Nov.  12,  189o 

Paul  Soliva  Dec.  31,  1895 

Paul  Soliva  Dec.  31,  189o 

Paul  Soliva  Dec.  27,  1895 

Paul  Soliva  May  5,  1S96 

Paul  Soliva  May    5,  1896 

Paul  Soliva  July  10,  1896 

Paul  Soliva  July  10,  1898 


Solids 

Gravity. 

Fat. 

Not  Fat. 

Solids, 

1,034 

4.20 

9.36 

13.58 

1,033 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.08- 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

12.05 

l,033i/o 

3.80 

9.12 

12.92 

1,034 

4.20 

9.36 

10.56 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,034 

4.40 

9.40 

13.  SO- 

1,033 

4.60 

9.19 

IS.  79 

1,033 

4.80 

9.23 

14.08 

1,033 

4.60 

9.19 

13,79 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.5T 

1,029 

6.00 

8.47 

14.47 

1,030 

6.20 

8.72 

14.92 

1,033 

3.50 

8.96 

12.46 

1,032 

3.20 

8.65 

11.86 

1.030 

3.00 

8.10 

11.10 

1,032 

3.20 

8.65 

11.85 

1,035 

3.60 

9.49 

13.09 

1,035 

3.00 

9.36 

12.36 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,033 

3.40 

8.94 

12.34 

1,0341/2 

3.60 

9.34 

12.94 

1,0331/2 

3.00 

8.96 

11.96 

1,033 

3.60 

8,98 

12.58 

1,0311/2 

3.80 

8.62 

12.42 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,032 

3.00 

8.61 

11.61 

1,034 

3.00 

9.11 

12.11 

1,029 

4.00 

8.06 

12.06 

1,031 

4.20 

8.60 

12.80 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,032 

4,60 

8.94 

13.54 

1,033 

3.00 

8.86 

11.86 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,033 

3.20 

8.90 

12.10 

1,031 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,032 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,083% 

4.00 

9.16 

13.16 

i,a33y2 

3.40 

9.04 

12.44 

1,032 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

1,030% 

4.00 

8.20 

12.20 

1,032 

3.00 

S.36 

11.36 

1,033 

3.40 

8.94 

12.34 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,0321/2 

3.40 

8.80 

12.20 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,032% 

3.80 

8.62 

12.42 

1,032 

3.60 

8.48 

12.08 

1,030 

5.00 

8.51 

13.51 

1,032 

4.80 

8.98 

13.78 

1,033 

3.00 

8.86 

11.86 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,031 

4.40 

8.64 

13.04 

1,033% 

3.60 

9.08 

12.68 

1,031 

3.60 

8.48 

12.08 

1,030 

3.60 

8.23 

11.83 

1,030 

3.00 

S.10 

11.10 

1,029 

3.80 

8.02 

11.82 

1,032 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

1,031 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,032 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 
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TABLE  III.— Continued. 
SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name.  Date. 

Paul  Sol'iva  Sept.  10,  1896 

N.  Welsch  Nov  14,  1895 

N.  Welsch  Nov  14,  1895 

N.  Welsch....  May  27,  1896 

N.  Welsch  May  27,  1896 

N.  Welsch  July  10,  1896 

N.  Welsch  July  io,  1896 

N.  Welsch  Aug.    4,  1896 

N.  Welsch  Aug.    4,  1896 

N.  Welsch  Sept.  10,  1896 

N.  Welsch  Sept.  10,  1896 

John  Zinnill  Nov  14,  1895 

John  Zinnill  May  27,  1896 

John  Zinnill  May  27,  1896 

George  Helfrick  Nov.  15,  1895 

P.  Hendrickson  Nov.  15,  1895 

P.  Hendrickson  Nov  15,  1895 

P.  Hendrickson  Aug.  20,  1896 

P.  Hendrickson  .Aug.  20,  1896 

J.  B.  Paquette.  Nov  15,  1895 

J.  B.  Paquette  Nov.  15,  1895 

J.  B.  Paquette  Dec.  27,  1895 

J.  B.  Paquette  Dec.  27,  1895 

James  Casey  Nov.  16,  1895 

James  Casey  Dec.    3,  1895 

James  Casey  Dec.  3,1895 

James  Casey  Dec.  13,  1895 

James  Casey  Dec.  21,  1895 

James  Casey  Dec.  21,  1895 

James  Casey  July    9,  1896 

James  Casey  July    9,  1896 

James  Casey  July  17,  1896 

James  Casey  July  17,  1896 

James  Casey  Aug.    4,  1896 

W.  Walquist  Nov.  16,  1895 

W.  Walquist  Nov.  16,  1895 

W.  Walquist  Dec.  27,  1895 

W.  Walquist  Dec.  27,  1895 

Fred  Hessig  Nov.  16,  1895 

Fred  Hessig  Nov.  16,  1895 

Fred  Hessig  July  21,  1896 

Fred  Hessig  July  21,  1896 

George  Bodly  Nov.  19,  1895 

George  Bodly   .Nov.  19,  1895 

De  Soto  Dairy  Nov.  19,  1895 

De  Soto  Dairy  Nov.  19,  1895 

P.  Errickson  Nov.  19,  1895 

P.  Errickson  Nov.  19,  1895 

Gus  Schmidt  Nov.  21,  1895 

Gus  Schmidt  Nov.  21,  1895 

Gus  Schmidt..  July  21,  1896 

Gus  Schmidt  July  21,  1896 

C.  Schanno  ,  Mar.  23,  1895 

C.  Schanno  April  14,  1896 

C.  Schanno  April  14,  1896 

C.  Schanno  May  15,  1896 

C.  Schanno....  May  15,  1896 

C.  Schanno  July  22,  1896 

0.  Schanno  July  22,  1896 

F.  R.  Peck  Nov.  23,  1895 

F.  R.  Peck  Aug.  27,  1896 

F.  R.  Peck  Aug.  27,  1896 

John  Mollner  Nov.  29,  1895 

Paul  Anderson  Nov.  29,  1895 

J.  Wachler  Nov.  30,  1895 

J.  Wachler  Nov.  30,  1895 


Gravity. 

Solids 

Fat. 

Not  Fat. 

Solids. 

l,03iy2 

3.80 

8.37 

12.  IT 

1,031 

4.40 

8.64 

13.04 

1,030 

4.20 

8.35 

12.55 

1,032 

3.00 

8.61 

11.61 

10.28 

5.40 

7.84 

13.24 

1,029 

3.20 

7.89 

11.09 

1,032 

3.40 

8.89 

12.0.9 

1,028 

3.00 

7.60 

10.60 

1,026 

3.00 

7.10 

10.10 

1,032 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,030 

6.00 

8.47 

14.47 

1,030 

3.20 

8.15 

11.35 

1,032 

3.40 

8.60 

12.00 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58- 

l,032i/3 

3.60 

8.83 

12.43 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

1,032 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32' 

1,032 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,029 

3.80 

8.02 

11.82 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,031 

3.40 

8.44 

11.84 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,033 
1,034 

3.60 

9.24 

12.84 

3.20 

9.15 

12.35 

1,031 

5.00 

8.51 

13.51 

1,030 

3.60 

8.23 

11.83 

1,030 

5.00 

8.51 

13.51 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

l,032i/2 

4.00 

8.91 

12.91 

1,033 

3.40 

8.94 

11.34 

1,030 

3.40 

8.19 

11.59 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,032% 

4.00 

8.91 

12.91 

1,030 

3.60 

8.23 

11.83 

1,031 

3.40 

8.44 

11.84 

1,033 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

1,031 

4.20 

8.60 

12.80 

l,03iy3 

4.20 

8.70 

12.90 

l,032y2 

4.00 

8.91 

12.91 

1,033 

4.80 

9.23 

14.03 

1,034 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

1,033 

4.80 

9.23 

14.03 

1,032 

4.60 

8.94 

13.54 

1,034 

4.20 

9.36 

13.56 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1,031 

3.40 

8.44 

11.84 

1,031 

3.00 

8.36 

ll!-36 

1,031 

2.80 

8.57 

11.37 

1,033 

3.20 

8.65 

11.85 

1,032 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,034 

4.40 

9.40 

13.80 

1,034 

3.20 

9.15 

12.35 

1,033 

3.20 

9.15 

12.35 

1,032% 

4.60 

9.04 

13.64 

1,034 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,035 

3.40 

9.20 

12.60 

1,023 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

1,033 

3.40 

8.94 

12.34 

1,035 

3.20 

9.41 

12.61 

l,034i/2 

3.20 

9.25 

12.45 
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TABLE  III.—  Continued. 


SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name.  Date. 

J.   Wackier  Dec.  14,  1896 

J.  WachleT  Dec.  14,  1896 

J.  Wachler  Dec.  IS,  1896 

J.   Wachler,  May  17,  1896 

J.   Wachler  July    7,  1896 

J.  Wachler  July    7,  1896 

Charles  Jensen  Not.  30,  1895 

Charles  Jensen   Nov.  30,  1895 

Charles  Jensen  July    9,  1896 

Charles  Jensen.  July    9,  1896 

C.  Bennett  Dec.    3,  1895 

•C.  Bennett  Dec.    3,  1895 

C.  Bennett  Aug.  26,  1896 

C.  Bennett  Aug.  26,  1896 

St.  Anthony  Hill  Dairy  Dec.    5,  1895 

St.  Anthony  Hill  Dairy  Dec.    5,  1895 

St.  Anthonv  Hill  Dairy ...... .Dec.  12,  1895 

St.  Anthony  Hill  Dairy  Dec.  12,  1895 

G.  A.  Johnson  Dec.  10,  1895 

G.  A.  Johnson  Dec.  10,  1895 

H.  Klaiser  Dec.  10,  1895 

H.  Klaiser  Dec.  10,  1895 

•Charles  Jacohson  Dec.  10,  1895 

Charles  Jacohson  Dec.  10,  1895 

M.  Peterson  Dec.  10,  1895 

P.  Person  Dec.  11,  1895 

P.  Person  Dec.  11,  1895 

C.  Schlitching  Dec.  11,  1895 

C.  Schlitching  Dec.  11,  1895 

Charles  Hansen  Dec.  13,  1895 

Charles  Hansen  Dec.  19,  1895 

A  Fleigel  Dec.  14,  1895 

a'  Fleigel  Dec.  14,  1895 

Y  Fleigel  April  17,  1896 

V  Fleigel   April  17,  1896 

H.  Zelch  Dec.    4,  1895 

PI.  Zelch  Dec.    4,  1895 

H.  Zelch  Aug.  26,  1896 

H.  Zelch  Aug.  26,  1896 

Joseph  Ollig  Dec.  14,  1895 

Joseph  Ollig  Dec.  14,  1895 

B.  Solhenihack  Dec.  18,  1895 

B.  Solhenbaeik  Dec.  18,  1895 

Sane  Sturgenezzer  Dec.  19,  1895 

Sane  Sturgenezzer  Dec.  19,  1895 

Sane  Sturgenezzer  April   5,  1896 

Sane  Sturgenezzer  April  5,  1896 

D.  J.  Lufby  Dec.  19,  1895 

D.  J.  Lubv  May  21,  1896 

D.  J.  Luby  May  21,  1896 

Frank  Strobel  Dec.  19,  1895 

■G.  P.  Mattson  Dec.  31,  1895 

G.  P.  Mattson  Dec.  31,  1895 

J.  H.  Morgan  Dec.  31,  1895 

,7.  H.  Morgan  Dec.  31,  1895 

J.  H.  Morgan  Dec.  31,  1895 

A.  Mollet  Dec.  27,  1895 

A.  Mollet  Dec.  27,  1895 

A.  Mollet  Jan.     2,  1896 

A.  Mollet  Jan.     2,  1896 

^   Mollet   April  22,  1896 

A!  Mollet  April  22,  1896 

\.  Mollet  June  21,  1896 

a!  Mollet!.!  June  21,  1896 


Solids 

Gravity. 

Fat. 

Not  Fat. 

Solids. 

1,034 

2.80 

9.07 

11.87 

1,035 

3.00 

9.36 

12.36 

1,035 

3.40 

9.45 

12.85 

1,035 

3.40 

9.45 

12.85 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

1,0341/2 

2.60 

9.15 

11.75 

1,035 

3.60 

9.49 

13.09 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

1,035 

2.30 

9.22 

11.52 

1,036 

4.40 

9.91 

14.31 

1,035% 

4.00 

9.67 

13.67 

1,034 

4.40 

9.15 

13.55 

l,034y2 

4.50 

9.27 

13.77 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,032 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,033 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,032V, 

4.40 

8.74 

13.14 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1.033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,034 

3.80 

9.28 

13.08 

1,034 

3.00 

9.11 

12.11 

1,031 

3.40 

8.44 

11.84 

1,030 

4.00 

8.31 

12.31 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,031 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

l,032y2 

3.60 

8.60 

12.20 

1,032 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,034 

3.60 

9.24 

12.84 

1,035 

2.60 

9.28 

11.88 

l,032y2 
1,033 

3.60 

8.83 

12.43 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,033 

4.00 

9.06 

13.06 

1,034 

3.40 

9.20 

12.60 

1,031 

3.20 

8.40 

11.60 

1,031 

3.80 

8.52 

12.32 

1,030 

5.00 

8.51 

13.51 

1,0291/2 

5.00 

8.36 

13.36 

1,031 

5.00 

8.51 

13.51. 

1,032 

5.00 

8.76 

13.76 

1,032 

4.80 

8.98 

13.78 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,033 

3.80 

9.02 

12.82 

1,034V2 

4.00 

9.42 

13.42 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,032 

4.00 

8.81 

12.81 

1,031 

4.00 

8.86 

12.56 

1,031 

2.80 

8.31 

11.11 

1,0291/2 

4.00 

8.16 

12.16 

1,032 

3.60 

8.73 

12.33 

1,030V2 

3.40 

8.29 

11.69 

1,031 

2.80 

8.10 

10.90 

1,030 

3.20 

7.89 

11.09 

1,031 

4.00 

8.56 

12.56 

1,033% 

4.00 

9.16 

13.16 
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SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name.  Date. 

Fred  Mund  Dec  27,  1895 

Fred  Maud  Dec.  27,  1895 

Fred  Mund  April  15,  1896 

W.  Waldquest  Dec.  27,  1895 

W.  Waldquest  Dec.  27,  1895 

W.  Waldquest  July  31,  189G 

W.  Waldquest  ju]y  31>  1896 

A.  P.  Wolfsehr  April  14,  1895 

A.  P.  Wolfsehr  April  14,  1895 

H.  Roberts  April  15,  1895 

H.  Roberts  April  15,  1895 

H.  Roberts  ju]y  29,  1896 

H.  Roberts  Juiy  29,  1896 

M.  Scbneider  April  17,  1896 

Gus  Johnson  May    8,  1896 

John  Olson  May  14,  1896 

John  Olson  Mav  14,  1896 

John  Olson  July  28,  1896 

Oscar  Larson  Mav  14,  1896 

Oscar  Larson   May  14,  1896 

Oscar  Larson  Aug.  20,'  1896 

Oscar  Larson  Aug.  20,  1896 

J.  Delano1....,  g,ept.  10  189G 

James  Dolan  May  17,  1896 

James  Dolan  May  17,  1896 

J.  E.  Hoffman  May  17,  1896 

J.  E  Hoffman  May  17  1896 

™  fn(?er.son  May  13,  1896 

Jf-  Anderson  May  13,  1896 

P.  D.  Peterson  May  13,  1896 

P.  D  Peterson  May  13,  1896 

F.  H.  Pinsjca  May  13,  1896 

?*-r,  ln   May  13,  1896 

A.  J  Pedersen  May  13,  1896 

Frank  Rodinier  May  21  1896 

Frank  Rodmier  May  21 '  1896 

J.  F.  Jackson  May  21,  1896 

w  r,  J™kson   -  May  21,  1896 

W.  D.  Tapper  May  27,  1896 

W  D.  Tupper  May  27,  1896 

John  Schroeder  JuIv    7?  189f> 

John  Schroeder  july    7  i89fi 

John  Schroeder  July  31'  189G 

John  Schroeder  JuIy  31  lm 

McMenemy  Bros  July  10,  1896 

McMeuemy  Bros  july  10,  1896 

M.  Schanno  July  17  1895 

M.  Schanno  July  17  1895 

JJ-  Schanno  Aug.    4,  1895 

M.  Schanno  Aug.    4,  1895 

Oust  Johnson  July  22>  189fJ 

P.  G  leas  on  July  22?  1j896 

P.  Reason  Ju]y  22  lg96 

f  2  Ue?e  July  31  1896 

£■  S  Uege  Aug.  26,  1896 

t  ^lu^el  Aug.  26,  1896 

|-  °op  P  July  31,  1896 

g'  poplin   July  31  1896 

R-  Bryant  Aug.  20,  1896 

Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 56 


Gravity. 
1,032 
1,031 
1,035 
1,030 
1,031 
1,032 
1 ,033 
1,032 
1,030 
1,034 
1,033 
1,031V, 
1,030 
1,030 
1,033 
1,034 
1,033 
1,034 
1,032 
1,031 
1,031 
1,034 
1,033 
1,034 
1,032 
1,031 
1,032 
1,033% 
1,034 
1,084% 
1,034 
1,033 
1,035 
1,033 
1,031 
1,031 
1,033 
1,033 
1,032 

1,032 

1,034 

1,033 

1,031% 

1,033 

1,034 

1,034% 

1.033 

1,032 

1,029 

1,032 

1,033% 

1,031 

1,090 

1,034 

1,030 

1,031% 

1,030 

1,031 

1,031 

1,031% 

1,033 

1,033 

1,033 

1,033 


Fat. 

4.00 

3.60. 

4.20 

3.60 

3.40 

3.20 

4.20 

4.60 

4.00 

4.00 

3.80 

3.40 

5.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.80 

4.40 

3.80 

4.80 

3.60 

3.80 

3.00 

4.00 

3.20 

3.80 

3.60 

3.40 

4.20 

4.20 

3.20 

3.60 

4.20 

2.40 

4.60 

4.00 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

3.60 

4.40 

3.80 

4.40 

3.80 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

5.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.60 

2.80 

3.20 

5.30 

4.20 

3.40 

3.60 

4.00 

3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

3.80 

3.60 


Solids 
Not  Fat. 
8.81 
8.48 
9.36 
8.23 
8.44 
8.65 
8.85 
8.68 
8.06 
9.06 
8.77 
8.44 
8.51 
8.06 
8.86 
9.28 
9.15 
9.02 
8.98 
8.48 
8.52 
9.11 
8.81 
9.15 
8.77 
8.48 
8.69 
9.25 
9.36 
9.25 
9.24 
9.11 
9.24 
9.19 
8.56 
8.56 
8.98 
8.98 
8.81 
8.73 
9.40 
9.02 
8.74 
9.02 
9.20 
9.34 
8.73 
8.98 
8.26 
8.61 
8.96 
8.27 
8.06 
9.15 
8.57 
8.70 
8.19 
8.48 
8.56 
8.58 
9.06 
9.06 
9.02 


Solids. 
12.81 
12.08 
13.56 
11.83 
11.84 
11.85 
13.05 
13.28 
12.06 
13.06 
12.57 
11.84 
13.51 
12.06 
11.86 
13.08 
13.55 
12.82 
13.78 
12.08 
12.32 
12.11 
12.81 
12.35 
12.57 
12.08 
12.09 
13.45 
13.56 
12.45 
12.84 
13.31 
11.64 
13.56 
12.56 
12.56 
12.58 
12.58 
12.81 
12.33 
13.80 
12.82 
13.14 
12.82 
12.60 
12.94 
12.33 
12.58 
13.26 
11.61 
11.96 
10.87 
10.86 
12.15 
13.57 
12.90 
11.59 
12.08 
12.56 
12.18 
13.06 
13.06 
12.82 
11.58 
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TABLE  III.— Continued. 


SAMPLES  OF  MILK  TAKEN  AND  TESTED  BY  S.  M.  WEST,  INSPECTOR. 


Name.  Date. 

Jos.  Hurley  Aug.  20,  1896 

Jos.  Hurley  >  Aug.  20,  1896 

C.  J.  Clarkson  Aug.  21,  1896 

C.  J.  Clarkson  Aug.  21,  1896 

Os^ar  Gessner  Aug.  26,  1896 

Oscar  Gessner  Aug.  26,  1896 

John  Lindburg  Aug.  26,  1896 

John  Lindburg  Aug.  26,  1896 

F   Hall  Aug.  27,  1896 

F.  Hall  Aug.  27,  1896 


Solids 

Gravity. 

Fat. 

Not  Fat. 

Solids. 

1,034 

3.50 

8.96 

12.46 

1,034 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,034 

4.20 

9.11 

13.31 

1,033 

3.40 

8.69 

12.09 

1,032% 

4.40 

9.00 

13.40 

1,0321/2 

4.20 

8.95 

13.15 

1,032 

4.20 

8.85 

13.05 

1,032 

4.40 

8.90 

13.30 

1,033 

3.60 

8.98 

12.58 

1,032 

3.80 

8.77 

12.57 

TABLE  IV. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ILLEGAL  AND  ADULTERATED  MILK. 


Specified 
Gravity 
at  15.5c. 

Peter  Hanson.  . . .  1.0345 

Gus  Bathke   1.0277 

Gus  Batlike   1.0280 

Gus  Bathke   1.0290 

Gus  Bothke   1.0294 

E.  Smith   1-0333 

A.  Carlson   1.0320 

W.  G.  Pinska   1.0330 

J.  Goodman   1.0320 

W.  J.  Marshall.  ..  1.0303 

J.  Goodman  &  Co.  1.0321 

J.  Rufenacht   1.0325 

Fair  View  Dairy. .  1.0340 

F.  Gangloff   1.0264 

C.  Walker   1.0350 

G.  Walters  

Mrs.  Geo.  Voltol..  1.0340 

Mrs.  Shrimpton. .  .  1.0220 

Wm.  Spalding   1.0230 

D  W.  Fowler..  ..  1.0230 

Minn.  Milk  Co. .  . .  1.0330 

John  Zimmel   1.0280 

Ed.  Nolan   1.0270 

Minn.  Milk  Co   1.0255 

McMenemy  Bros. .  1.0280 

A.  Durose   1.0275 

Shanno  Dairy   1.0280 

Tony  Schmidt   1.0285 

Jos.  Salter   1.0255 

George  Manhart. .  1.0315 

Mrs.  S.  Kanary. .  .  1.0325 

Bragg  Bros   1.0350 

F.  H.  Pinska   1.0350 

C.  Dixon   1.0350 

J.  W.  McGrath...  1.0340 

N.  Welch   1.0270 

Charles  Jensen. . .  1.0350 

E.  M.  Sloggy   1.0350 

N.  Welch   1.0260 


Total 

Solids, 

Ash 

Solids. 

Fat. 

Not  jpat. 

12.87 

3.59 

9.28 

!62 

10.26 

2.40 

7.86 

10.18 

2.20 

7.98 

.65 

11.09 

3.10 

7.99 

.60 

11.11 

.60 

11.67 

2.91 

8.76 

.06 

11.84 

3.28 

8.56 

.71 

11.98 
10.23 

2.80 
1.79 

9.18 
8.44 

.72 
.65 

11.14 

2.72 

8.42 

.76 

9.60 

1.70 

7.90 

.66 

10.99 

2.81 

8.18 

.71 

11.02 

2.42 

8.60 

.78 

10.46 

3.28 

7.18 

.59 

11.76 

2.54 

9.22 

.71 

11.20 

2.31 

8.89 
9.15 

'.66 

11.02 

1.87 

8.62 

2.40 

6.22 

.60 

9.59 

3.48 

6.11 

.50 

10.69 

3.60 

7.09 

.55 

11.48 

2.51 

8.97 

.82 

10.03 

2.42 

7.61 

.70 

11.78 

3.60 

8.18 

.63 

10.29 

3.40 

7.72 

.49 

11.61 

3.34 

8.27 

.66 

11.87 

3.37 

8.50 

.60 

11.96 

2.91 

9.05 

.71 

12.51 

3.50 

9.01 

.71 

10.49 

3.00 

7.49 

.58 

11.29 

3.06 

8.23 

.73 

11.13 

2.50 

8.63 

.71 

12.25 

3.06 

9.19 

.69 

12.03 

2.62 

9.41 

.71 

11.73 

2.56 

9.17 

.68 

11.96 

2.60 

9.36 

.82 

10.58 

3.22 

7.36 

.66 

11.39 

2.23 

9.16 

.74 

11.97 

2.64 

7.33 

.71 

10.16 

3.14 

7.02 

.72 

Water. 

87.13 

89.74 

89.82 

88.91 

88.89 

88.33 

88.16 

88.02 

89.77 

88.86 

90.40 

89.01 

88.98 

89.54 

88.24 

88.80 

88.98 

91.38 

90.41 

89.31 

88.52 

89.97 

88.12 

99.71 

88.39 

88.13 

85.04 

87.49 

89.51 

88.71 

88.87 

87.75 

87.97 

88.27 

88.04 

89.42 

88.61 

88.03 

89.84 


How 
Adulterated. 
Illegal. 
Water  added. 
Water  added. 
Water  added. 
Water  added. 
Illegal. 
Illegal. 
Illegal. 

Water  added. 

Not  normal. 

Water  added. 

Illegal. 

Skimmed. 

Water  added. 

Skimmed. 

Skimmed. 

Skimmed. 

Water  added. 

Water  added. 

Water  added. 

Skimmed. 

Water  added. 

Waiter  added. 

Water  added. 

Water  added. 

Water  added. 

Abnormal. 

Illegal. 

Water  added. 

Illegal. 

Illegal. 

Skimmed. 

Skimmed. 

Skimmed. 

Skimmed. 

Water  added. 

Skimmed. 

Skimmed. 

Water  added. 
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"MARKETABLE  MILK." 


Certainly  close  inspection  and  public  supervision  of  milk  sold  to 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  is  desirable.    Any  deficiency  in 
quality  is  immediately  noticeable  in  the  finished  product     Of  late 
years,  however,  the  butter  and  cheese  maker  is  more  independent 
of  public  protection.    Milk  in  most  cases  is  graded  and  paid  for  ac- 
cording to  its  fat  content  as  determined  by  actual  test.  Creameries 
are  now  largely  cooperative,  and  the  farmer  in  delivering  inferior 
milk  is  simply  injuring  a  business  in  which  he  has  a  personal  in- 
terest.   Then,  too,  experienced  men  are   usually  employed  who 
easily  recognize  inferior,  dirty,  or  tainted  milk  and  reject  it     If  the 
worst  thing  possible  should  happen  and  unhealthy  milk  pass  all 
systems  of  inspection,  it  is  unlikely  that  its  poisonous  properties 
would  be  communicated  to  butter  and  cheese  made  therefrom 
Far  different  is  the  case  in  milk  sold  for  immediate  consumption. 
The  dairymen  are  often,  and  I  fear  as  a  class,  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened upon  the  hygienic  relations  of  milk  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
ercise the  care  and  diligence  required  for  the  production  of  milk  free 
from  contamination.    Often,  too,  they  are  heedless  or  careless  the 
purchaser  helpless,  and  the  consumer— perhaps  the  babe— easiest 
prey  to  poisonous  properties.    If  not  actually  harmful,  milk  may 
be  deficient  in  food  properties  which  the  fond  mother  or  helpless 
invalid  confidently  expect  to  be  present. 

Before  calling  attention  to  some  forms  of  milk  adulteration  and 
discussing  the  problem  of  getting  fresh,  wholesome,  and  nutritious 
milk  into  the  homes  in  our  cities,  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that,  com- 
pared with  other  cities,  the  average  quality  of  milk  sold  in  St.  Paul 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  is  far  superior,  and  undoubtedly  reaches 
the  consumer  in  better  condition  and  without  the  use  of  antiseptics 
and  Poisonous  chemical  preservatives. 

Of  first  importance  in  the  consideration  of  marketable  milk  is 
its  hygienic  relations.  The  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  fresh  un- 
adulterated mnk  depends  upon  two  things,  viz.:  (1)  health  in  the 
cow,  and  (2)  freedom  from  contamination  with  noxious  microbes 

™  rTrtS  °n^e  Minnesota  and  Food  Commission; 

attention  has  been  called  to  the  liability  of  transmission  of  disease 
from  animal  to  man  through  the  agency  of  milk.  Among  diseases 
known  to  be  transmissible  were  noted  diphtheria,  foot  and  mouth 
disease  and  tuberculosis.  The  recently  discovered  prevalence  of 
the  last  named  disease  among  dairy  cows  should  surely  induce  us 
to  exercise  due  diligence  and  every  scientific  caution  of  value  to 
prevent  such  milk  being  peddled  from  house  to  house 
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As  is  now  generally  understood,  milk  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"culture  fluid."  Any  bacteria,  good,  bad,  or  otherwise,  coming  in 
contact  with  it,  from  the  moment  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  until  it 
reaches  the  lips  of  the  consumer,  grow  and  multiply,  to  reproduce 
their  kind  and  distribute  their  poison  perhaps  in  some  human  being. 
In  this  manner  milk  is  capable  of  reproducing  any  infectious  dis- 
ease. Milk  in  the  cow's  udder  is  probably  entirely  free  from 
bacteria.  They  are  present  in  the  air,  soil,  and  water,  and  univer- 
sally in  the  milk  ducts.  The  first  milk  drawn,  therefore,  always 
contains  the  most  microbes.  Bacteria,  although  everywhere  abun- 
dant, prefer  environments  which  to  higher  animals  are  unsavory 
and  unhealthy,  not  finding  conditions  favorable  to  their  growth 
in  sunlight  and  pure  air.  It  is  in  unsanitary  suroundings  that 
those  species  of  microbes  producing  disease,  especially  typhoid  fe- 
ver and  cholera,  are  most  liable  to  be  found. 

To  bacteria  is  mainly  due  the  decomposition  of  milk.  One  ot 
the  first  products  of  this  decomposition  is  lactic  acid,  clearly  in- 
dicated by  its  sour  taste,  and,  in  larger  quantities,  by  the  curdling 
of  the  milk,  due  to  coagulation  of  the  casein  by  the  lactic  acid 
formed  The  less  microbes  a  milk  contains,  the  longer  will  it  re- 
main marketable  and  the  more  healthy  and  nutritious  will  it  be. 
The  aim  of  all  persons  handling  milk  should  be  to  secure  it  as  free 
from  microbes  as  possible  and  to  keep  it  under  conditions  least 
favorable  to  their  growth  and  multiplication.  The  latest  and  most 
thorough  investigation  of  bacteria  in  milk  was  made  by  the  Connec- 
ticut experiment  station  in  1894.  One  sample  of  morning's  milk 
was  found  to  contain  94,000  bacteria  in  one  cubic  centimeter.  Milk 
from  the  same  source  drawn  in  the  evening  and  sampled  the  next 
morning  (twelve  hours  older)  contained  6,364,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  Curdled  milk  contained  as  high  as  980,310,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter.  The  summary  of  the  investigation  in  relation 
to  the  bacteria  in  milk  is  as  follows : 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  age  of  the 
milk  This  increase  is  most  rapid  when  milk  is  kept  warm,  as  warmth  is 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  organism.  Cooling  milk  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  keeping  at  a  low  temperature  hinders  the  development  of  the  germs 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  as  ordinarily  sold  may  vary  from  thou- 
sands to  millions  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  smallest  number  found  m ^  milk 
sold  in  Middletown  was  eleven  thousand  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  the  laigest 
number  was  nearly  eight  and  a  half  millions.  As  Ihere  are  946  cubic  centi- 
meters in  a  quart,  these  figures  mean  that  the  milk  had  from  ten  million  to 
eiffht  billion  (eight  thousand  million)  bacteria  per  quart. 

The  presence  of  only  a  small  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  indicates  care 
and  cleanliness  in  its  handling  and  storage,  and  also  thot  it  is  comparatively 
freshly  drawn.  Sour  milk  and  ripened  cream  contain  many  millions  of  bac- 
teria in  a  cubic  centimeter. 
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PRESERVATION. 


Milk  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  foods  on  the  market.  Some- 
times in  one  day,  usually  in  two,  and  always  in  three  days,  its  prop- 
erties are  so  changed  as  to  make  it  valueless  as  a  food  for  man. 
Much  before  that  time  its  value  may  be  lessened  and  its  palatability 
and  digestability  decreased  by  a  change  of  a  portion  of  the  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  acid.  For  the  nourishment  of  infants,  aged  milk 
should  undoubtedly  be  rejected,  although  it  contain  less  than  suf- 
ficient lactic  acid  to  be  perceptible  to  the  taste.  The  change  of 
milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid  commences  with  the  activity  of  the  first 
microbe  finding  an  entrance  to  the  milk,  and  ends  only  with  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  food  or  the  production  of  an  amount  of  acid  poison- 
ous to  the  microbe  which  formed  it.  The  amount  of  lactic  acid 
which  may  be  formed  before  perceptible  to  the  taste  is  about  three- 
tenths  per  cent 

In  August  and  September,  1896,  a  number  of  samples  of  market 
milk  were  examined  for  acidity.  The  milk  was  collected  in  the 
morning,  and  the  examination  concluded  before  noon  on  the  same 
day.  Whenever  possible  the  milk  was  separated  into  night  and 
morning  milk,  on  the  testimony  of  the  driver.  Evidently  a  part  of 
the  milk  was  a  mixture  of  night's  and  morning's,  and  some  not  as 
represented.    Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  age  of  train  milk. 

Hopkins  and  Powers'  method  for  the  determination  of  acidity 
in  milk  and  cream  was  used  (see  proceedings  twelfth  annual  con- 
vention, Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists),  and  the  re- 
sults recorded  in  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N-10  sodium  hy- 
drate required  to  neutralize  twenty  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  and 
also  in  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  in  percentage. 


Collected  from  wagons  August  26th. 

Morning  milk  from  A  

Night  milk  from  A  

Cream  from  B .  . .  

Morning  milk  from  B  

Morning  milk  from  B  

Morning  milk  from  C  

Morning  milk  from  C  

Morning  milk  from  D  

Night  milk  from  D  ] 

Morning  milk  from  E  **'.' 

Night  milk  from  E  

Milk  from  F  


CCN10  Per- 

Na  <j  H  lor  ceniage 

20  C  C  Lactic 

Milk.  Acid. 


3.6 

.16 

3.8 

.17 

3.6 

.16 

2.8 

.12 

2.5 

.11 

3.0 

.13 

2.8 

.12 

3.4 

.15 

3.8 

.17 

2.6 

.12 

2.8 

.12 

2.4 

.11 
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Collected  from  wagons  Sept.  8,  1896 

Cream  from  A  

Morning  milk  from  A  

Night  milk  from  A  

Cream  

Morning  milk  from  B  

Night  milk  from  B  

Cream  from  C  

Milk  from  C  

Morning  milk  from  D  

Morning  milk  from  B  

Morning  milk  from  E  

Morning  milk  from  E  

The  following  samples  represent  milk  shipped  from  Northfield, 
Minn.,  to  St.  Paul;  sampled  at  St,  Paul  depot  at  11  a.  m.,  kept  on  ice, 
and  examination  finished  by  3 :30  p.  m. : 

Milk  from  A  

Milk  from  A  

Milk  from  B  •  

Milk  from  B  

Milk  from  C  •  

Milk  from  C  

Milk  from  D  •  

Milk  from  D  

Milk  from  E  

Milk  from  E  

Progress  in  souring— 

Milk  544  as  received  

Milk  544  six  hours  after  

Milk  544  twenty-four  hours  after— curdled  

Milk  477  as  received  

Milk  477  six  hours  after  

Milk  477  twenty-four,  hours  after— sour  hut  not  curdled.  . 

Jules  and  Stokes  find  that  milk  containing  .4  to  .49  per  cent 
lactic  acid  is  sour  to  the  taste.  Farrington,  in  September  number 
(1896)  "Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society,"  states  that  milk 
containing  three-tenths  per  cent  or  over  of  lactic  acid  will  either 
taste  or  smell  sour. 

In  my  work  sample  B  from  Northfield,  containing  less  than 
two-tenths  per  cent,  indicated  age  by  smell,  but  not  by  taste.  Sam- 
ples containing  four-tenths  per  cent  were  decidedly  sour,  as  shown 
by  both  taste  and  smell.  Not  as  much  variation  was  found  in  sam- 
ples of  morning's  and  night's  milk  as  might  be  expected.  In  fact, 
a  greater  difference  might  be  expected  in  milk  collected  from  differ- 
ent dairymen  and  subjected  to  different  conditions. 

In  handling  and  transporting  milk,  to  insure  its  reaching  the 
consumer  in  good  condition,  but  two  precautionary  measures  are 
necessary,  viz.:  First— Guard  the  avenues  to  the  entrance  of  bac- 
teria.   Second— Retard  their  proliferation.    To  prevent  contamina- 


CCNio  Per- 
NaOH  for  centage 


20  C  C 

Lactic 

Milk. 

Acid. 

4.0 

.18 

3.4 

.15 

4.2 

.19 

3.0 

.13 

3.2 

.14 

2.2 

.10 

2^4 

.11 

3.4 

.15 

3.4 

.15 

3.0 

.13 

3.6 

.16 

3.4 

.15 

2.8  .12 

3.2  .14 

3.0  .13 

4.0  .18 

2.6  .12 

3.2  .14 

3.4  .15 

2.4  .11 

2.6  .12 

2.2  .10 

3.4  .15 

3.4  .15 

12.4  .56 

2.2  .10 

2.6  .12 

10.4  .45 
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tion  with  an  excessive  number  of  bacteria  requires  close  attention 
to  an  hundred  details,  but  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  phrase- 
cleanliness  in  the  dairy.    Their  multiplication  may  be  checked  in  a 
number  of  ways,  but  most  conveniently  with  the  average  dairymen 
by  low  temperature.    Bacteria  of  all  species  thrive  best  at  a"  tem- 
perature from  90°  to  100°  F.,  and  their  proliferation  is  almost 
stopped  below  50°  and  above  150°  F.    The  principle  involved  is, 
then,  to  cool  the  milk  as  soon  as  convenient  after  milking  and 
keep  m  that  condition  until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  which  should 
be  within  twelve  hours.    Freezing  the  milk  has  been  resorted  to 
m  some  places  with  success.    Transporting  milk  heated  to  160°F. 
in  special  cars  provided  with  heating  apparatus  has  been  tried  with 
marked  success  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  Germany.    The  dis- 
tribution of  pastuerized  milk  (milk  heated  to  155°  R  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  one-half  hour  and  rapidly  cooled),  in  air-tight  bottles 
has  found  much  favor  in  our  own  state.    Sterilization  (heating  to 
boiling  temperature)  is  favored  by  some  people.    This  process  how- 
ever, should  be  employed  only  by  the  consumer;  never  by  the 
dealer,  unless  especially  ordered.    (For  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  these  processes  and  illustrated  methods,  see  fifth  bi- 
ennial report  of  this  commission.)    It  may  be  observed  that  pas- 
teurization and  sterilization  are  mainly  used  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  impure  milk— to  destroy  disease-producing  bacteria. 
Far  preferable  would  it  be  if  milk  in  its  natural  state  could  be 
guaranteed  pure,  fresh,  nutritious,  and  wholesome. 

Methods  of  preservation  of  milk  by  the  use  of  chemical  anti- 
septics, which  are  either  known  to  be  harmful  or  not  demonstrated 
under  all  conditions  to  be  harmless,  is  most  unreservedly  to  be  dis- 
countenanced and  condemned.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  people 
of  Minnesota  can  take  some  pride  that  such  preservatives  are  little, 
if  any  at  all,  used  in  this  state,  although  their  use  is  not  infrequent 
in  England  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  although  pro- 
hibited by  stringent  laws. 

In  order  to  secure  milk  in  suitable  condition  for  the  market  the 
following  conditions,  as  stated  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Animal  Industry,  should  prevail  on  the  dairy  farm: 

rv™^  m0m^  CleSn'  dry'  ligbt'  and  well-ventilated  stable  or  cow  house.  To 
^tif -°d      -?  c,°^s+must  be  comfortable,  and  these  conditions  not  only 
of  health      C011UOrt'  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  iu  the  best 

Healthy  and  clean  cows,  which  appear  well-fed  and  contented 
a  dayn  * bundance  °f  pure  water'  to  wMctt  cows  are  given  access  at  least  twice 

Feed  of  good  quality;  the  grain  and  coarse  fodder  should  be  free  from 
dirt,  decay,  or  a  musty  condition. 

A  spirit  of  kindness  toward  the  stock,  exhibited  bv  everyone  employed 
about  them,  and  gentleness  of  the  animals  themselves. 
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Provision  for  washing  and  sterilizing  or  scalding  all  utensils  which  come 
in  contact  with  milk. 

Provision  for  straining,  aerating,  and  cooling  the  milk  in  a  clean  atmos- 
phere, free  from  all  stable  and  other  odors.  This  treatment  should  take  place 
immediately  after  the  milk  is  drawn  from  each  cow. 

Facilities  for  storing  the  milk  and  keeping  it  cool. 

Especially  great  cleanliness  in  regard  to  everything  connected  with  the 
dairy.  The  atmosphere  of  the  stable  should  be  pure  and  free  from  dust 
when  milking  is  being  done.  Employes  should  carefully  wipe  the  udders  and 
wash  their  hands  before  milking,  and  should  be  in  clean  clothes.  Whitewash 
a  £?ood  disinfectant,  and  should  be  seen  in  many  more  stables,  and  land 
plaster  should  be  sprinkled  about  to  absorb  moisture  and  odors.  The  cow 
should  stand  on  clean  litter  and  not  dirty  stuff  which  could  be  used  nowhere 
else. 

It  might  be  added  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  all  cows 
tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  tuberculin  test.  In  buying  ani- 
mals this  should  never  be  omitted,  and  should  be  made  a  condition 
of  the  sale  for  the  dairymen's  own  protection.  Considering  the  re- 
lation which  fresh  air  and  sunlight  bear  to  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals, special  attention  should  be  given  to  these  details  in  the  con- 
struction of  cow  barns.  A  cow  needs  to  be  supplied  with  12,000 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  in  order  to  maintain  the  air  at  the  recognized 
standard  of  purity.  Each  cow  should  be  allowed  at  least  1,000 
feet  of  air  space. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE. 

The  variation  in  quality  of  milk  is  generally  recognized  but  not 
sufficiently  understood.  When  a  milk  is  so  deficient  in  fat  as  to 
appear  blue  in  color,  or  so  rich  in  fat  as  to  appear  yellowish,  the 
housekeeper  easily  distinguishes  between  skim  milk  and  cream. 
All  grades  of  milk  between  these  extremes  pass  current  for  milk, 
whether  it  contain  three  or  six  per  cent  of  fat,  ten  or  sixteen  per 
cent  of  solid  nutriments.  All  milk  between  these  limits  is  sold  at 
the  same  price,  under  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  same  article 
because  secreted  by  the  cow. 

All  other  commodities  are  sold  according  to  quality;  why  not 
milk?  Unquestionably  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  milk  of  fair 
quality  and  nutritious  value,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  normal  product  of  a  cow.  Manifestly,  the  only  just  way  of 
marketing  milk  is  to  grade  and  sell  it  according  to  quality,  as  de- 
termined by  fat  content.  This  method  is  already  used  in  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories,  but  perhaps  neither  the  public  nor  the 
dairymen  are  as  yet  prepared  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  mar- 
ket milk.  By  examination  of  the  table  showing  the  average  qual- 
ity of  milk  sold  in  St.  Paul  by  months,  and  also  the  individual 
milkmen's  record,  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  quality  of  milk  the 
purchaser  should  receive  for  his  money.  The  only  protection 
against  ignorance  and  fraud  which  the  milk  consumer  has  is  the 
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laws  of  the  commonwealth.  Our  state  has  established  a  standard 
for  fat  and  solids,  or  rather  a  minimum  percentage  of  fat  and  solids 
allowable  in  an  article  sold  for  pure  milk.  This  standard  is  13 
per  cent  of  solids  and  3.50  per  cent  of  fat.  It  is  higher  than  that  of 
most  states  or  countries  defining  the  composition  of  pure  milk. 
The  states  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  have  practically 
the  same  standard  as  Minnesota  for  total  solids. 

There  is  a  little  incongruity,  in  our  double  standard.  The  stand- 
ard for  solids  is  slightly  higher  comparatively  than  our  standard 
for  fat.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  solids  would  correspond  to  a  milk 
containing  about  3.75  per  cent  of  fat.  The  Massachusetts  standard 
has  given  good  satisfaction. 

Geo.  M.  Whitaker,  executive  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Dairy  - 
Bureau,  favors  their  high  standard,  and  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  in  December,  1895,  shows  that  thirteen 
per  cent  of  solids  represents  the  average  quality  of  milk.  He 
claims  a  reduction  would  be  injurious  to  the  majority  of  farmers 
who  produce  standard  milk,  in  three  ways — by  increasing  competi- 
tion through  an  enlarged  supply,  by  reducing  the  price  on  account 
of  an  increased  surplus,  and  by  decreasing  consumption. 

A  high  standard  tends  to  raise  the  quality  of  milk  supply,  while 
a  low  standard  tends  to  lower  it.  The  consumer  is  protected  by  a 
high  standard.  This,  in  the  absence  of  facilities  for  marketing 
milk  according  to  its  exact  value,  is  the  best  protection  any  law 
can  give.  Experience  in  the  judicious  enforcement  of  the  Minne- 
sota laws  has  shown  that  our  standard  is  none  too  high.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  it  has  aided  materially  in  making  possible  the 
present  excellent  condition  of  the  milk  market  and  the  average 
high  standard  of  quality  of  Minnesota  milk. 

STANDARD     FOR     MINNESOTA     STATE     FULL  CREAM 

CHEESE, 

That  section  of  the  dairy  law  of  our  state  regulating  the  sale  of 
cheese  authorizes  the  use  of  a  stencil  brand  upon  full  cream  cheese, 
such  brand  bearing  the  device  or  motto  "Minnesota  State  Full 
*  Cream  Cheese."    For  the  purpose  of  defining  full  cream  cheese  a 

standard  of  composition  as  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  

in  other  words,  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  dry  cheese— was 
adopted.  This  standard  was  fixed  at  forty  per  cent  of  fat  to  solids; 
not  that  this  figure  expressed  the  desirable  or  even  the  average 
ratio  in  cheese,  but  that  it  was  safely  lower  than  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  fat  in  dry  cheese  made  from  normal  milk.  We  may  also 
infer  that  the  standard  then  adopted  was  as  high  as  the  law-makers 
deemed  advisable,  in  view  of  Minnesota  conditions  at  that  time. 
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In  my  first  report  as  chemist  of  this  commission  I  advocated  a 
higher  standard  for  full  cream  cheese.  Facts  and  figures  were 
given  showing  that  the  present  standard  was  low — far  too  low; 
that  it  should  be  raised  to  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  fat  to  solids,  and 
that  it  could  be  so  raised  with  injustice  to  none  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Minnesota  cheese  maker.  Again,  in  the  fifth  bien- 
nial report,  I  called  attention  to  the  injustice  of  the  low  standard 
and  the  importance  of  a  higher  one.  .  The  legislature  to  which  this 
report  was  submitted  passed  a  bill  raising  the  standard,  but  as  the 
bill  was  found  to  be  encumbered  with  provisions  having  the  effect 
of  annulling  in  part  our  efficient  filled  cheese  law,  it  encountered 
the  governor's  veto.  This  leaves  the  definition  of  full  cream  cheese 
as  false  and  inadequate  as  when  framed.  In  this  report  I  wish  to 
again  present  the  importance  of  this  subject;  review  the  evidence 
before  given  relative  to  what  may  be  considered  a  just  standard 
for  full  cream  cheese  in  Minnesota,  and  also  add  such  additional 
facts  and  figures  as  two  more  years  of  investigation  have  brought 
to  light.  But,  first,  it  may  be  profitable  to  review  the  laws  of 
other  states  scarcely  less  interested  than  are  we  upon  this  subject. 

New  York  at  one  time  possessed  a  law  defining  full  cream 
cheese,  but  repealed  the  law,  and  now  demands  only  that  it  be  made 
from  "full  milk."  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  also  possessed  laws  de- 
fining full  cream  cheese  which  are  now  either  annulled  or  repealed. 
Ohio  passed,  in  1892,  a  most  inefficient,  indefinite,  and  irrational 
law,  which,  as  near  as  it  may  be  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  chemical 
knowledge  and  a  fertile  imagination,  recognizes  four  grades  of 
cheese:  "Ohio  Full  Cream,"  made  from  pure  unskimmed  milk; 
"Ohio  State  Cheese,"  made  from  milk  containing  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  its  original  fat;  "Ohio  Standard,"  made  from  milk  contain- 
ing less  than  seventy-five  but  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the 
original  fat,  and  "Ohio  Skimmed,"  made  from  milk  containing  less 
than  forty  per  cent  of  its  original  fat.  Partly  owing  to  the  am- 
biguity of  this  law  and  the  impossibility  of  its  enforcement,  another 
law  was  made  in  1894  annulling  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1892.  This  law  recognizes  but  one  kind  of  cheese,  that  made 
from  full  milk.  However,  a  previous  law  passed  in  1888,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  still  in  force,  allows 
of  the  sale  of  skim  cheese  properly  labeled.  So  the  status  of  cheese 
legislation  in  Ohio  is  at  present  very  ambiguous  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  amounts  to  no  restriction  whatever  in  the  sale  of  cheese 
made  without  addition  of  foreign  fat. 

New  York  and  Wisconsin  recognize  two  qualities  of  cheese: 
"Full  cream  cheese,"  made  from  "full  milk,"  and  skimmed  cheese. 
New  York  and  Ohio  allow  the  private  brand  of  "Pure  Milk  Cheese" 
on  cheese  made  from  "full  milk." 
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BASIS  FOR  STANDARD. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  most  states  no  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
fine full  cream  cheese  other  than  to  designate  that  it  be  made  from 
''full  milk."  This  is  an  excellent  definition,  but  means  nothing.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  fat  content  of  milk  after  it  is  made 
up  into  cheese.  It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  by 
chemical  analysis  normal  milk  from  adulterated  milk.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  dealing  with  "stoppings,"  or  very  rich  milk  from 
which  a  portion  of  fat  has  been  taken.  On  account  of  this  difficulty, 
among  other  reasons,  arbitrary  standards  of  purity  are  adopted. 

It  may  be  understood,  then,  that  the  chemist  should  need  to  be 
a  prophet  also  to  tell  from  the  examination  of  cheese  made  from 
portions  of  this  milk  the  exact  nature  and  quality  of  the  original 
milk.  The  problem  were  easier  were  two  ingredients  entirely  incor- 
porated in  the  cheese,  or  if  the  losses  in  manufacture  were  constant 
But  this  is  not  true.  Not  only  is  the  percentage  of  loss  different 
with  each  cheese-maker  using  different  methods,  but  the  individual 
cheese-maker,  following  as  near  the  same  method  as  possible  en- 
counters a  variable  loss  as  new  conditions  arise  from  day  to  day. 

Even  were  it  practicable  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  milk  from 
cheese  into  which  a  portion  of  its  ingredients  are  incorporated, 
still  it  would  not  be  a  good  standard,  as  such  standard  should,  if 
possible,  be  an  attribute  of  the  goods  sold— to  be  reexamined,— 
produced  in  court  — and  above  all  represent  actual  fact  as  nearly  as 
possible,  thus  allowing  of  no  technical  and  legal  struggles  or  con- 
flict of  expert  testimony.  The  Ohio  standard,  in  attempting  to 
recognize  grades  of  skim  milk  from  which  cheese  was  manufac- 
tured, emphasized,  although  it  did  not  exaggerate,  the  defects  of 
the  system. 

A  standard  based  on  the  fat  in  cheese  is  a  better  one.  The 
chief  objection  is  that  such  a  standard  would  signify  one  thing  in  a 
green  cheese,  another  in  a  ripened  one:  one  thing  in  a  cheese 
made  for  immediate  consumption,  another  in  export  cheese ;  one 
thing  as  the  sample  was  freshly  taken,  another  as  it  had  '  been 
exposed  to  air  and  heat  and  dessication.  That  is,  the  percentage 
of  fat  would  be  governed  by  the  percentage  of  water  present.  The 
standard  that  avoids  this,  the  best  and  only  rational  system  on 
which  to  base  a  standard,  is  that  proposed  by  our  state,  namely,  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  dry  matter  or  the  ratio  of  fat  to  solids. 
This  leaves  an  opening  for  filling  with  water  only,  an  adulteration 
sometimes  but  not  often  practiced,  and  which,  moreover,  can  be 
readily  distinguished  by  an  observant  buyer. 
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CONFUSION  OF  NAiMBS. 

The  name  full  cream  cheese  is  a  misnomer.  As  all  persons 
who  have  even  a  meager  understanding:  of  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  know,  most  varieties  of  cheese  are  made  from  milk  alone. 
Only  a  few  fancy  and  mostly  foreign  brands,  as  Neufchatel,  are 
made  from  cream.  Yet  the  name  full  cream  has  been  so  grafted  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  that  even  state  authorities  seize  upon 
the  high-sounding  and  seductive  name  to  parade  their  product.  The 
only  justification  for  such  practice  is  that  in  the  case  of  full  cream 
cheese,  as  in  "white  wine"  vinegar,  the  public  are  not  deceived,  and 
the  original  article  is  practically  foreign  to  our  markets. 

DESIRABILITY  OF  RICH  CHEESE. 

The  whole  object  of  the  fixation  of  a  high  fat  standard  for 
cheese  is  based  upon  the  following  facts: 

1.  A  cheese  rich  in  fat  has  a  desirable  flavor,  taste,  and  aroma 
not  as  noticeable  in  a  cheese  deficient  in  fat. 

2.  A  full  cream  cheese  is  of  a  proper  texture;  a  skim  cheese 
is  hard,  brittle,  and  dries  quickly. 

3.  A  cheese  rich  in  fat  has  a  greater  dietary  value,  especially 
when  eaten  alone;  that  is,  it  has  a  proper  nutritive  ratio.  A  skim 
cheese  is  deficient  in  heat  forming  elements. 

4.  A  full  cream  cheese,  properly  ripened,  is  easily  digestible. 
Skim  cheese  is  not  nearly  so  digestible. 

5.  All  the  desirable  qualities  of  cheese  from  a  dietary  stand- 
point, as  regards  physical  appearance,  palatability,  feeding  value, 
and  digestibility,  improve  with  increase  in  fat  content  at  least  to 
the  point  when  the  amount  of  fat  equals  in  amount  the  other  solids. 

6.  In  view  of  these  qualities  full  cream  cheese  is  in  demand 
and  commands  a  higher  price. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  HIGH  STANDARD  TO  THE  CHEESE  MAKER. 

Without  taking  space  to  argue  in  detail  propositions  patent  to 
all,  I  submit  that  such  a  standard  is  best  for  Minnesota  cheese- 
makers  which  is  low  enough  to  permit  all  of  them  to  manufacture 
legal  cheese  and  high  enough  to  exclude  from  our  market  partially 
skimmed  cheese  or  cheese  purposely  made  from  very  inferior  milk. 
Such  a  standard  is  best  because  in  pandering  to  the  taste,  it  im- 
proves the  reputation  of  "Minnesota  State  Full  Cream  Cheese"  at- 
home  and  abroad.  It  will,  by  improving  the  quality  of  all  cream 
cheese  sold,  increase  the  consumption  of  cheese,  therefore  the  de- 
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mand  and  value.  It  will  so  change  present  conditions  that  the  Min- 
nesota dairymen  will  not  be  obliged  to  compete  with  those  cheese- 
makers  of  other  states  who,  by  the  inefficient  laws  of  their  own 
state,  are  enabled  to  sell  unrestricted  on  our  markets  inferior  cheese 
with  a  state  brand  of  purity.  It  protects  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  Minnesota  dairymen. 

A  JUST  STANDARD. 

In  considering  the  problem,  "How  high  may  we  justly  fix  our 
standard?''  we  must  consider  at  least  two  points  from  a  chemical 
standpoint: 

First— The  percentage  of  fat  in  dry  cheese  made  from  milk  of 
known  composition. 

Second— The  usual  percentage  of  fat  in  factory  milk. 

The  first  point  cannot  be  answered  definitely.  As  previously 
stated,  the  fat  in  cheese  depends  not  only  on  the  fat  in  the  milk 
but  upon  losses  in  manufacture.  These  losses  are  governed  by  the 
process  used,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  conditions  as  they  arise 
from  day  to  day.  A  close  approximation  of  the  relation  of  the  com- 
position of  cheese  to  the  composition  of  milk  may  be  derived  from 
data  secured  in  three  ways— theoretically,  experimentally,  and 
analytically.  In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  from  the  first  method, 
we  must  assume  we  are  dealing  with  a  milk  of  average  com- 
position and  allow  for  average  loss  in  manufacture.  The  experi- 
mental method  is  based  upon  analyses  of  milk  and  the  cheese  made 
therefrom.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  cheese  are  in  most  cases 
made  by  expert  cheese-makers,  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  three 
methods. 

The  method  by  which  we  obtain  the  most  data  is  the  analysis  of 
cheese  made  in  our  own  and  other  states.  This  is  also  the  most 
practical,  as  it  brings  it  home  to  the  local  cheese-maker  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  works.  Its  only  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  must  assume  that  he  works  with  unskimmed  milk. 

RESUME  OF  THE  FACTS  PRESENTED  IN  PREVIOUS  REPORTS. 

Theoretical— Largely  based  on  an  experiment  conducted  at  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  showing  loss  of  fat  and  casein  in 
cheese  manufacture.  It  was  found  that  a  milk  containing  3.50 
per  cent  of  fat  should  make  up  into  a  cheese  containing  51.9  per 
cent  of  fat  to  solids.  This  milk  skimmed  to  2  per  cent  of  fat 
should  make  up  into  a  cheese  containing  40  per  cent  of  fat  to  solids, 
our  present  standard. 
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Experimental — From  results  obtained  by  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  from  milk  of  known  compo- 
sition, from  partially  skimmed  milk  to  milk  with  cream  added,  the 
following  figures  were  derived: 

Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of  Fat 

Pat  in  Milk.        to  Solids  in  Cheese. 


1    1.75  37.3 

2   2.49  43.8 

3    3.07  49.0 

4    3.58  53.0 

5    4.05  55.1 

6    4.07  55.3 

7   4.20  58.2 

8    4.61  59.8 

9    4.98  62.5 


It  will  be  noticed  that  milk  reduced  by  skimming  to  1.75  per 
cent  fat,  or  one-half  of  our  legal  standard  for  milk,  can  be  manu- 
factured into  a  cheese  almost  complying  with  our  state  standard 
for  full  cream  cheese.  No.  4,  just  within  the  standard  for  fat, 
makes  a  cheese  containing  53  per  cent  of  fats  to  solids.  Both 
closely  agree  with  the  calculated  figures. 

The  Minnesota  station  found  over  40  per  cent  of  fat  to  solids  in 
a  cheese  made  from  milk  containing  2.80  per  cent  of  fat,  and  over 
50  per  cent  of  fat  to  solids  in  a  cheese  manufactured  from  milk  as 
defined  by  our  state  statute,  namely,  containing  3.50  per  cent  of  fat. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MARKET  CHEESE. 

The  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  in  cheese  inspected  and  analyzed  by  the 
Minnesota  Dairy  and  Food  Department  is  as  follows: 

Minneapolis  St.  Paul 
Department.  Department 


The  average  of  all  analysis  in  1887-88   48.33  42.36 

The  average  of  all  analysis  in  1889-90   50.14  50.13 

The  average  of  all  analysis  is  1890-92    49.66  49.48 

The  average  of  all  analysis  in  1892-93   48.90  ,  50.99 

The  average  of  state  fair  cheese  1892-93    47.42  51.10 


It  should  be  remembered  that  these  analyses  include  many 
cheese  which  were  manufactured  from  partially  skimmed  milk,  but 
which  the  chemist  must  report  as  full  cream. 

From  the  evidence  as  presented  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn :  That  cheese  made  from  legal  milk  would  make  up  into  a 
cheese  containing  at  least  50  per  cent  of  fat  to  solids;  that  this 
standard  would  not  be  unjust  to  any  Minnesota  cheese-maker,  and 
would,  if  adopted  and  judiciously  enforced,  increase  the  demand 
-for  "Minnesota  State  Full  Cream  Cheese"  at  home  and  abroad. 
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ADDITIONAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  JUSTICE  OF  A  FIFTY  PER  CENT 

STANDARD. 

While  the  facts  as  heretofore  recorded  can  lead  to  but  one  con- 
clusion, some  additional  evidence  can  now  be  presented,  derived 
from  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  cheese  and  milk  made 
by  New  York  and  Canadian  authorities.  These  investigations, 
although  made  with  no  intention  of  furnishing  data  upon  which  to 
fix  a  just  standard  for  full  cream  cheese,  nevertheless  are  most  in- 
structive when  calculated  to  the  system  of  classification  of  cheese 
in  use  in  Minnesota. 

The  plan  of  the  New  York  investigation  was  as  follows :  Under 
the  supervision  of  an  instructor  cheese  was  made  in  different  fac- 
tories; samples  of  the  milk,  whey,  and  cheese  sent  to  the  chemist 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  and  there  analyzed.  The 
cheese  sampled  and  analyzed  in  this  investigation  represents  the 
product  of  forty-eight  factories  in  eight  different  counties.  These 
counties  produce  most  of  the  cheese  manufactured  in  New  York 
state.  The  milk  analyzed  represents  the  product  of  about  14,000 
cows,  largely  native  but  with  good  representatives  of  the  various 
grades,  especially  Holstein  and  Ayrshire.  A  few  pure-bred  herds 
are  also  represented.  The  duration  of  the  investigation  was  seven 
months.  These  months  practically  limit  the  season  of  cheese-mak- 
ing—April  to  October,  inclusive.  They  also  include  those  months 
during  which  milk  invariably  runs  low  in  fat. 

The  following  table,  condensed  from  144  pages  of  figures  re- 
quired to  record  the  results  of  this  investigation,  shows  the  hi-hest 
and  lowest  percentage  of  solids  and  fat  in  milk  in  each  month 
together  with  the  average  for  the  entire  month.  The  last  column 
shows  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  dry  solids  in  the  cheese  made 
therefrom.  These  figures  also  show  the  maximum,  minimum  and 
average  in  each  month : 
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Table  Shotting  Relation  of  Composition  of  Milk  to  Ratio  of  Fat  to  Total  Solids  in 
Cheese  Made  Therefrom. 


Per  cent  of  Fat 
in  Milk. 

Per  cent  of  Solids 
in  Milk. 

Per  cent  of  Solids, 
not  Fat  in  Milk. 

Ratio  of  Fat  to 
Solids  in  Cheese. 

MONTHS. 

<E 

CD 

tso 

CO 
0J 

w 

bC 

S3 

0> 
6C 

<u 

<D 

be 

CO 

05 

03 

DO 

"5 

"5 

03 

(H 

CO 

OS 

e3 

03 

S-c 

0> 

csS 

(-1 

as 

03 

a- 
U 

a> 
> 

OJ 

0 

> 
< 

o> 

O 

0) 
|J 

O 

<3 

0 

< 

3.30 

3  50 

3.39 

11.70 

12.07 

11.91 

8.40 

8.63 

8.52 

52.74 

*3.48 

53.10 

3.30 

4.00 

3.69 

11.88 

13.13 

12.58 

8.58 

9.17 

8.89 

51.10 

54.10 

52.88 

3.40 

3.80 

3.68 

12.42 

12.91 

12.74 

8.82 

9.16 

9.06 

51.01 

54.02 

52.74 

July  

3.50 

3.80 

3.63 

12.28 

12.82 

12.50 

8.77 

9.02 

8.87 

52.43 

54.19 

53.20 

3.75 

4.10 

3.94 

12.43 

13.07 

12.74 

8.68 

8.97 

8.80 

53.70 

56.15 

^5.09 

4.10 

4.20 

4.15 

12.99 

13.40 

33.26 

8.88 

9.20 

9.05 

54.00 

54.92 

54.45 

4.20 

4.40 

4.27 

13.42 

13.72 

13.53 

9.12 

9.35 

9.26 

53.36 

54.15 

53.77 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  case,  even  in  cheese  showing  the 
least  amount  of  fat,  did  the  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  in  any  month  fall 
below  50,  and  the  average  of  the  least  favorable  month  was  almost 
53.9.  The  milk  used  was  certainly  no  better,  and  probably  not  so 
rich  as  that  produced  in  this  state.  (Reference  table,  cheese  in- 
spectors report;  Tables  II.  and  IIP,  chemist's  report.) 

Basing  calculations  on  the  average  losses  of  fat,  casein,  and  ash 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  as  found  in  this  experiment  and  cor- 
roborated by  results  in  Canada  and  Iowa, — namely,  fat,  9  per 
f-pnt;  albuminoids,  24.3  per  cent;  ash,  14  per  cent, — and  assuming 
that  a  milk  containing  3.50  per  cent  of  fat  contains  2.48  per  cent 
of  casein,  .69  per  cent  of  albumen,  and  0.7  per  cent  of  ash,  figures 
obtained  from  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses,  the 
theoretical  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  in  a  cheese  made  therefrom  is 
51.87, — almost  identical  with  the  ratio  calculated  from  data  ob- 
tained from  the  Iowa  investigation. 

The  Canadian  experiment  was  conducted  along  the  same  line, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  results  obtained  in  New  York. 
The  milk,  however,  was  divided  into  two  lots  (H  and  L),  as  it  in- 
dicated a  high  or  a  low  fat  content,  and  each  lot  made  up  into 
cheese  separately.  The  samples  were  taken  five  times  in  two 
months,  which  constitute  a  period.  The  cheese  was  made  by  a 
skilled  cheese-maker  in  one  factory  only,  and  represents  milk  from 
the  same  herd  of  cows.  On  this  account  the  investigation  is  less 
valuable,  because  not  of  so  general  application  as  the  experiment 
conducted  by  the  New  York  station. 

The  ratio  of  fat  to  solids,  which  is  not  given  in  the  report  of  the 
investigation,  was  figured  by  Inspector  G.  G.  Sanborn,  to  whom  I 
am  also  indebted  for  the  tabulation: 
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COMPOSITION  OF  MILK  AND  CHEESE.    First  Period.    (Page  21.) 


May 
May 
June 
June 
June 


LOT  H. — 


Average  of  All 


2d,  average. 
7th,  average. 
4th,  average. 
6rh,  average.. 
8th,  average., 


LOT  L.— 
May        2d,  average. 


May 
June 
June 
June 


Average  of  All 


7th,  average., 
4th,  average. 
6th,  average. 
8th,  average.. 


LOT  H.— 
July  5th,  average., 
July  7th,  average., 
July  31st,  average., 
August  2d,  average.. 
Average  of  All  


LOT  L.— 
July  5th,  average- 
July  7th,  average. 
July  3 1st,  average. 
August  2d,  average. 
Average  of  All  


September  6th,  average. 
October  2d,  average. 
October  4th,  average. 
November  6th,  average. 
November  8th,  average. 
Average  of  All  


LOT  L.— 
September  4th,  average. 
September  6th,  average. 
October  2d,  average. 
October  4th,  average. 
November  6th,  average. 
November  8th,  average. 


Per  Cent 
of  Water. 


Milk. 


87.995 
87.902 
87.026 
86.883 
87.111 
87.383 


Cheese. 


35.906 
36.010 
34.376 
33.457 
34.931 
34.936 


Per  Cent 
of  Solids. 


Milk. 


87.924 
88.126 
88.116 
87.758 
87.447 
87.874 


87.392 
87.505 
87.295 
86.992 
87.296 


12.005 
12.098 
12.973 
13.116 
12.888 
12.616 


Per  Cent 
of  Fat. 


Cheese.  Milk 


64.090 
63.990 
65.624 
66.543 
65.069 
65.063 


3.899 
3.685 
4.338 
3.655 
4.000 
3.915 


Cheese. 


35.191 
36.142 
35.341 
34.900 
35.752 
35.465 


88.231 
88.166 
87.857 
88.242 
88.124 


LOT  H. 

September  4tb,  average     87.364 

'  87.549 
87.175 
87.744 
86.943 
87.209 
87  331 


88.507 
88.552 
87.841 
88.059 
87.682 
...  87.978 

Average  of  All   88.103 


34.782 
34.511 
32.354 
34.255 
33.975 


34.862 
35.815 
33.869 
35.376 
34.980 


12.076 
11.874 
11.884 
12.242 
12.548 
12.115 


12.608 
12.495 
12.704 
13.008 
11.703 


64.809 
63.858 
64.659 
65.100 
64.248 
64.535 


3.482 
3.193 
3.080 
3.194 
3.564 
3.302 


32.697 
32.994 
38.144 
35.991 
34.117 
34.788 


POUDdf- 

Green 
Cheese 
from  100 
Pounds 

Milk 


9.91 
9.75 
11.25 
10.91 
10.(53 
10.53 


34.131 
32.211 
34.196 
35.106 
33.526 
33.834 


35.672 
35.361 
34.576 
34.885 
34.125 
33.963 
34.763 


11.768 
11.834 
12.142 
11.757 
11.875 


12.636 
12.451 
12.824 
12  255 
13.056 
12.791 
12.669 


65.218 
65.489 
67.646 
65.745 
66.057 


65.138 
64.185 
66.131 
64.624 
65.019 


Second 

3.819 
3.489 
4.016 
4.075 
3.849 


3.140 
2.967 
3.308 
3.197 
3.153 


35.786 
32.943 
36.626 
36.396 
35.438 


Ratio 
of  Fat  to 

Solids 

in 
Cheese. 


51.02 
51.56 
58.12 
54.08 
52.40 
53.47 


9.25 
9.19 
9.42 
9.92 
10.33 
9.62 


Period .  (Pa 


33.488 
31.640 
33.868 
33.938 
33.233 


36.086 
36.136 
36.038 
35.961 
34.793 
34.882 
35.649 


11.487 
11.447 
12.159 
11.940 
12.318 
12.022 
11.896 


64.328 
64.639 
65.424 
65.115 
65.875 
66.037 
65.231 


63.914 
63.864 
63.962 
64.039 
65.207 
65.118 
64.349 


Third 

2.887 
3.835 
4.076 
3.692 
3.999 
3.928 


10.41 
10,25 
9.82 
10.50 
10.24 


9.41 
9.00 
8.83 
9.16 
9.00 


52.66 
50.44 
52.88 
53.93 
52.18 
52.43 


ge  25.) 
54.87 
50.30 
54.14 
55.31 
53.65 


51.41 
49.^8 
51.21 
52.52 
51.11 


3.132 
2.925 
3.512 
3.363 
3.382 
3.428 
3.290 


Period 

34.802 

35.442 

35.270 

35.065 

34.949 

34.965 

35.082 


33.032 
32.246 
33.565 
34.112 
33.818 
33.992 
33.461 


(Pa 

10.41 
10.41 
10.83 
10.41 
10.75 
10.41 
10.53 


9.00 
8.91 
10.16 
9.91 
9.94 
9.41 
9.55 


ge28.) 

54.10 

54.83 
53.91 
53.85 
53.05 
52.95 
53.78 


51.68 
50.49 
52.48 
53.27 
51.86 
52.01 
52.00 


In  but  one  case  does  the  ratio  fall  below  50,  and  this  was  in  a 
cheese  made  from  selected  poor  milk  in  early  July.    Even  this  milk, 
containing  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat,  made  up  into  a  cheese 
containing  49.28  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  dry  cheese. 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 57 
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QUALITY  OF  MINNESOTA  MILK. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  cheese  instructor,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  milk  averages  at  the  factory  over  3.50  per  cent  of  fat. 
Twc  years  ago  the  same  result  was  found.  Analysis  of  milk  deliv- 
ered to  butter  factories,  and  also  the  city  milk  supply,  confirms  the 
fact  that  Minnesota  conditions  and  Minnesota  cows  produce  as 
good,  and  probably  better,  milk  than  that  produced  in  any  other 
state  or  country.  Our  standard  of  3.50  per  cent  of  fat  for  milk  has 
proven  eminently  successful.  If  the  standard  of  Minnesota  state 
full  cream  cheese  was  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  say  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  fat  to  solids,  and  such  standard  judiciously  4  enforced, 
the  result  could  not  but  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  It  would 
protect  us  from  fraud.  It  would  to  a  certain  extent  fix  the  com- 
position and  value  of  all  cheese  carrying  the  state  credentials.  It 
would  increase  the  demand  and  widen  the  market  for  our  product. 
It  would  guarantee  to  us  our  natural  advantages.  It  would  make 
the  motto  "Minnesota  State  Full  Cream  Cheese'1  an  insignia  of  good 
quality. 

DETERMINATION  OF  FAT  IN  CHEESE. 

Upon  request  of  Prof.  S.  L.  Van  Slyke,  reporter  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  I 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  him  and  others  in  investigating  the  ac- 
curacy of  known  methods  for  estimating  the  amount  of  fat  in 
cheese.  This  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  chemists  concerned 
with  the  enforcement  of  dairy  laws,  and  experimental  work  may 
still  be  profitably  carried  on.  Where  accurate  results  were  desired 
the  provisional  method  (Short's  method),  recommended  by  the  so- 
ciety of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  has  been  used  in  this 
laboratory.  It  certainly  was  a  great  improvement  on  all  preexist- 
ing methods,  and  leaves  the  fat  in  excellent  condition  for  examina- 
tion. Great  care  must,  however,  be  exercised  to  use  more  than 
sufficient  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  to  combine  with  the  water 
present.  If  even  traces  are  carried  into  the  ether  solution,  the 
determination  of  volatile  soluble  acids,  by  whatever  process,  will  be 
low.    Anhydrous  and  alcohol  free  ether  only  should  be  used. 

Four  methods  were  proposed  by  Professor  Van  Slyke. 

I.  Provisional  method. 

II.  Provisional  method  modified. 

III.  Extraction  of  fat  after  drying. 

IV.  Babcock  test. 

A  determination  of  the  fatty  acids  as  suggested  was  also  made. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  METHODS, 
found  m  et^d-~A+1  description  of  the  provisional  method  can  be 

DWtaion  (5r£?^  °f  ^*  Unit|d  States  D^rtment  of  Agriculture, 
uiviMon  of  Chemistry,  on  page  37,  under  "Determination  of  Ether  Extract  " 

Whmf  o  ?  +T'v,  •  place  of  this  an  extraction-thimble  of  fat-free  paper 
When  a  test-tube  is  used,  place  at  the  bottom  some  extracted  cotton  or  Sass 
n»^i.  f  asbest?s>  and>  ™  addition,  wrap  the  lower  end  outsS  with  liter 
paper  to  prevent  particles  of  asbestos  or  copper  sulphate  being  carried  down 

Sinwk  f^i  1?llxture  containing  equal  parts  of  anhydrous  copper 

sulphate  and  pure  incinerated  sand,  filling  the  tube  for  about  two  inches 
Avoid  packing  too  tightly.   Upon  this  place  a  little  asbestos  oHCsSt 

?o?  aenalv,iTh^  ^  placed  the  s»  of  cheese  which ^  '.been ?  w^Krt 
fo   analysis.   It  is  very  convenient  to  place  the  weighed  sample  in  a  little 

Sa^Te  ^peT-lpK  PaPCT  aM  SUP  tWS  iDt°  tte  4-%^ 

in  a  mortar  This  partially  extracted  cheese  is  brittle,  and  grinds  up Paboulas 
easily  as  a  dry  cracker.  After  grinding  with  the  sand  he  JeeZ X  replaced  in 
the  tube  and  the  extraction  continued  ten  hours  longer.  In  the  P<rSS 
there  is  no  danger  of  loss  of  fat,  because  the  cheese  is  large  y  extracted  hi 
five  hour*  and  little  fat  remains  in  the  residue  that  is  ground      eXtractecl  m 

III  Extraction  of  Eat  After  Drying.-Weigh  out  two  to  five  -rams  of 
cheese  dry  at  a  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  ten  hours  and  then  extract 
with  ether.  After  extracting  five  hours  remove  the  cheese  and  S  wl 
lon~memteCl  Sand'   ReplaCe  in  ^sk  and  coitinie  faftofhSSS 

IV  Babcock  Test-Eight  grams  of  cheese  are  weighed  into  calebritPd 

ZGnZ  5?^  ^  addition  of  water  submitted  to  th ?L^c™test 

as  operated  in  the  examination  of  cream.  -dciulolk  test 

DETERMINATION  OF  TOTAL  ACIDS  IN  CHEESE. 

l00^1h1?™fabTt  ten  Srai?S  0f  clieese'  a«itate  m*  vigorously  with  nearly 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100-  Fahrenheit-  null 
make  up  filtrate  of  100  cubic  centimeters';  titrate  portions  of  % f 
meters  of  the  filtate  with  the  standardized  solution  of  sodium  wLS" 
preferably  a  tenth-normal  solution.  Use  two  different  Micatn?  fnS  ld-' 
son-phenolphthalein  and  cochineal.  Report  the  amoun  of  ^  ^  T"' 
hydroxide  used  for  one  gram  of  cheese.  amount  of  actual  sodium 

The  estimation  of  fat  in  a  clieese  sent  by  Professor  Van  Slyke 
by  the  different  methods  proposed  resulted  as  follows: 


FAT. 


Grams. 

_  Taken. 

I.  Provisional  method   5  8^85 

Duplicate  [[]  5^445 

Mean  

II.  Provisionalmethod,  modified..      5  6660 

Duplicate  . . .  ,   4  7x70 

Mean  ' 

III.  Extraction  of  fat  after  dry- 

ing ten  hours  .  . .  5.2960 

^Duplicate    3.6O6O 

Mean  

IV.  Babcock  test  .'  [...[[ 

Duplicate   

Mean  [ 

♦Filtered  ether  extract  after  first  extraction.' 


Fat  Ee- 
covered. 

2.2655 
2.2500 

2.2440 
1.8800 


2.1180 
1.4520 


Per 
centage 

on 
Original 
Sample. 

38.S7 

38.48   0123 

38.68  50.41 


39.60 
39.85 
39.73 

40.00 
40.26 
40.13 
40.05 
39.83 
39.94 


Per 

centage  Acidiy 
on  of 
Dry  Extracted. 

Fat. 
.0121 


51.77 

52.05 
52.27 
52.16 


52.06 


.0119 
.0103 


.0170 
.0170 
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MOISTURE. 

Grams 
Taken. 

First  determination   5.2960 

Duplicate    3.6060 

Mean   


Dry 
Cheese. 

4.0685 
2.7775 


Per 

Per 

centage 

ccntage 

of 

of 

Moisture. 

Solids. 

23.56 

76.44 

22.98 

77.02 

23.27 

76.73 

ACIDITY. 


(About  twelve  grams  cheese  taken).  Acidity  of  one  gram  cheese  with 
phenolthallem  .00488  grams  Na.  O.  H.    With  lacmoid  and  cochineal -alkaline. 

More  valuable  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  this  work  when 
the  result  of  the  other  chemists  engaged  in  the  investigation  can  be 
compared  with  it.  My  results  indicate,  however,  that  not  quite 
all  the  fat  is  extracted  by  the  method  now  in  use;  that  extraction 
of  fat  after  drying  extracts  material  other  than  fat.  The  modified 
provisional  method  is  perhaps  more  exact,  yet  is  tedious.  The 
Babcock  is  exact  and  correct  enough  for  commercial  work,  but  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  separate  weighing  for  moisture 
determination  and  leaves  the  fat  in  no  condition  for  examination. 
This  is  a  considerable  defect  where  examinations  must  be  made 
for  filled  or  lard  cheese. 

I  believe  that  some  material  other  than  fat  is  also  extracted  in 
the  modified  provisional  method,  and  that  the  correct  percentage 
of  fat  is  between  the  figures  obtained  by  the  modified  and  pro- 
visional method. 

CHEESE  EXAMINED  FOR  FOREIGN  FAT 

McClenand,  filled,  sold  for  full  cream  

Wood  Bros.,  filled,  sold  for  full  cream  

John  Wickey,  filled  

C.  Marvin,  filled    

E.  J.  Piggot,  filled,  sold  for  full  cream  

Marvy  Cream  Co.,  filled  

C.  L.  Voigt,  filled,  sold  for  New  York  full  cream  

N.  Darquest,  legal  cheese  

E.  A.  Jensen,  legal,  sold  for  full  cream  

Andrew  Schoch,  legal  

George  Bradbury,  legal,  sold  for  Wisconsin  full  cream  

John  WTagner,  legal,  sold  for  full  cream  

Eugene  Holmes  &  Co.,  legal,  sold  for  full  cream  

G.  H.  Kartack,  legal  

O.  I.  Grotts,  legal,  sold  for  full  cream  

Wells-Stone  Mercantile  Co.,  legal  

Messick  &  McCauly,  legal,  sold  for  cheese  

Messick  &  McCauly,  legal,  sold  for  cheese  

Messick  &  McCauly,  legal,  sold  for  cheese  

T.  J.  Anderson,  legal,  sold  for  Wisconsin  full  cream  

Smith,  Cores  &  Co.,  legal  


Glycerol  No. 
8.67 
5.97 
5.80 
4.40 
3.50 
2.10 
1.70 
26.35 
24.65 
22.60 
21.35 
22.00 
28.20 
20.00 
25.60 
22.00 
27.50 
22.90 
26.40 
28.40 
26.25 
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Kenyon  Produce  Co.,  legal,  sold  for  cheese   27  ^ 

J.  Wilkey,  legal,  sold  for  cheese   o'Voo 

J.  Wilkey,  legal,  sold  for  full  cream   ?>%'Wk 

C.  Marvin,  legal     t/c  %% 

Odell  &  Eddy,  legal,  sold  for  full  cream. S'fiO 

Messick  &  McCauly,  k-gal,  sold  for  cheese   " Zt'^o 

Cross,  legal,  sold  for  cheese     Z^'m 

Cross,  legal,  sold  for  cheese   25  90 


LARD  SUMMARY. 


S3 S3 SS£t ::::::::::::::  v.  •  • ::::::  »  - 

Lard  substitute   i  £     *™  cen!' 

  1,  01      .75  per  cent. 

Totals                    •   134  or  100.00  per  cent. 
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RESUME  OF  LARD  INSPECTION 


No. 


Date. 


I8f;4. 
12j3ept.  30. 
10 1  Aug.  30. 
28|Oct. 
26|Oet. 
32|Oct. 
33 1  Oct. 
9|Sept. 


10.. 
10.  . 
10.. 
11.. 
21. . 
21. . 
21. . 
21.. 
24.. 
24.. 
26. . 
18. . 
15.. 
15. . 
68|Nov.  15. 
|  1895. 
105 1  Jan.  17. 

1894. 
Sept.  21. 

1895. 
Feb.  14. 
Feb.  .15. 
15. 


67 


13 


511 
510 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Not. 
Nov. 


205  Feb.. 
219  May 
221  May 
222 1  May 
225 1  May 
2261  May 
228 1  May 
232 1  Ma  v 
233 1  May 
234|May 
241 1  May 
242|May 
217 1  May  22. 
249|  May  24. 
250 1  May  24, 
253 1  May  28. 
258 1  May  28, 
259 1  May  29 
262|May  31 
264 1  June  7 

 1  June  19 

268  [July  S 
270 1  July  17 
9 1  Sept.  30 
20|Oct.  3 
23 | Oct 


Oct, 
Oct. 
Oct, 
Oct. 
41 1  Oct. 
57|Oct. 
2 1  Oct. 
3|Oct. 
4|Oct. 
5 1  Oct. 
10|Oct. 
67 1  Oct. 
74  Oct. 
60  Oct. 
68  Oct. 
70  Oct. 
81 1  Oct. 
86|  Oct. 
92|Oot. 
96|Oct. 
G.  2|Oct. 


Dealer. 


City  or  Town. 


Gottswold  &  Haruie .  . . 

Ed.  Dormedy  

J.  R.  Duff  

J.  W.  McCahon  

Morris  &  O'Mera  

E.  R.  Rubeuack  

Holm  &  Kelson  

North  Star  Prov.  Co. . . 

Yerxa  Bros  

Yerxa  Bros  

E.  N.  Dunham  

W.  H.  Seaton  

ss  &  Jackson  

C.  A.  Couch  &  Co  

Thos.  Mix  

O.  Olson  

J.  M.  Dodgson  &.  Son . . 

Cudahy  Packing  Co  

T.  A.  Peterson  


Masher  &  Mettel. . 

J.  Wilkz  

H.  N.  Oakwiz  

A.  Peterson  

L.  Will  

Stanley  &  Morgan. 

Fred  Schulz  

J.  Hanson  

Peter  Mitchell 
R.  A.  Fletcher. : . . 


C.  Sanders  _.  

Pioueer  Grocery  Co. . . . 

Hans  A.  Shol  

K.  Aslason  

W.  S.  Waldron  

Mrs.  W.  S.  Waldion.. 
Bllchfeldt  &  Halverson 

John  Fobs  

Claus  Muller  

Yerxa  Bros  

P.  S.  Pasha  

O'Leary  &  Co  

L.  C.  Hinch  

C.  B.  Ward  

De  Witt  &  Pfeister. . . 

O.  J.  Dickens  

G.  J.  Conell  

Knoll  &  Co  '  

Z.  P.  Hedberg  

Milner  &  Ebest . ,  

Grunseth  &  Olssim.... 

L.  Lumling  

Thoreson  &  Lawyer... 

Young  &  Mann  

J.  S.  Cooper  &  Co  

F.  L.  McCaddem  

G.  F.  Hallman  

Holmes  Bros  

Thos.  Chapel  

J.  B.  Williams  

A.  Kanec.cny  .   

L.  Masucci   

H.  .  C.  Burns  

B.  J.  Tobin  

Cox  Bros  

D.  Martino  &  Co  

I  A.  Bergin  

1  Yerxa  Bros  


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 

Austin   

Dexter   

Grand  Meadow. 
St.  Peter.../.. 

St.  Peter  

Duluth   

Duluth   

Duluth   

Duluth   

Mankato  


Mankato   

Mankato   

Cannon  Falls. 
Houston  ...... 

La  Crescent". 
West  Duluth. 

Duluth   

Duluth   

Duluth   

Duluth   

West  Duluth. , 

Duluth   

St.  Paul  


Name  of 
Manufacturer. 


Brand. 


Unknown   

Unknown   

Unknown   

Unknown  

Unknown   

Unknown   

Unknown   

Unknown   .  s  

Pioneer  Packing  Co. 

Pioneer  Packing  Co. 


West  Duluth. 

Duiath   

Duluth   

Duluth   

Duluth   

Duluth   

Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  ... 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  ., 
Minneapolis  . , 
Minneapolis  . 

Minneapolis  . 

Minneapolis  . 


West  Duluth   Home  Made. 

Duluth    Minn.  P.  &  P. 

Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 


Pioneer  Packing  Co. 
Unknown   


T.  Mix... 
O.  Olson. 
Shakopee 


Cudahy  Packing^ Co. 


Eagle  

None   

None   

R.  Range  26. 

None   

None   

None   

Home 
None 
Eagle 
Eagle 
Eagle 
Eagle 
Home 


Made . . . 


Berkshire 


C». 


J.  Schana  P.  Co. 
Swift  &  Co  


Sinclair 


Hammond  

Hammond  

National  Beef  Co  

G.  H.  Hammond  

Wilson,  Morris  &  Co. 

Swift  &  Co   

Cudahy  Packing  Co. . . 

J.  Merrill  &  Co  

Am.  Packing  Co  

Minnesota  P.  Co  

Unknown   

Cedar  Rapids  P.'  Co. 
O'Leary  


Eagle 


None   

Ciystal  Lard  Com. 


Pure  Leaf  v 

Silver  Leaf  

None   '. 

None   

Kettle  Rendered. 


Minnesota  Prov.  Co. 

La  Crosse  P.  Co  

Armour  &  Co ....... 

Armour  &  Co  .  ..... . 

T.  M.  Robinson  

Cudahy  P.  Co  


G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co. 

Swift  &  Co  

Cudahy  &  Co  

Sioux  City  P.  Co  

Swift  &  Co  '  

G.  A.  Hormell  

Cudahy  &  Co  

Chapel's  Renderiug. . . . 

La  Crosse  P.  Co  

Cudahy  &  Co  

Cudahy  &  Co  

swift  &  Co  :  

B.  J.  Tobin  

Druramond  Bros.  ...... 

Swift  &  Co  

Cudahy  &  Co  , 

Nelson  Morris  , 


Pure  Leaf  

Kettle  Renderea  

Calumet   

Calumet   

Purity   

Silver  Leaf.  

Rex   

Pure  Leaf  

A.  P.  Co.  Pure  

Pure  Leaf  

None   

White  Forest. 

Pure  Laid  

Berkshire  

None   

Pure  Lard  

Pure  Lard  

Pure  Lard  

Vegitole   

Choice  K.  L   

Rex  

Silver  Leaf   - 

Calumet  Leaf  

Calument   

Rex   

Woodbury  Leaf  

Silver  Leaf  

Pure  Leaf  

Pure  Leaf  

Pure  Leaf  

Pure  Kettle  Rendered. 

Rex   

Red  Star  ,  - 

Silver  Leaf  

Lard   


Sliver  Leaf. 
Rex   
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AND  ANALYSES. 


Sold  as 


Lard   

Vegetable  lard. 

Lard   

Lard   

Lard   

Lard   i  .  . . 

Lard   "... 

Lard   

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  


Pure  lard. 
Pure  lard. 


Pure  lard  

Pure  lard. 

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  Lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Leaf  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Lard  

Lard   

Lard   

Lard  

Lard   

Lard   

Lard   

Lard   

Lard   

Pure  lard  

Pure  lard  

Pure  leaf  lard. 
Pure  lard. . .  . .  . 

Pare  lard  

Vegitole  ...... 


Bechi's 
Test. 


Pure 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 
Lard 


lard. 


Medium 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Marked 

Marked 

Marked 

Marked 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Heavv 

Marked 

Marked 

Heavy 

Slight 

No 

No 


reduction .  | .  . . 


I 

.|  57.3 

,|  63.2 

. j  82.9 

I  65.9 

I  n 


Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
I  (  80.0|Beef  fat. 


Crystallization. 


Marked 


Marked 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Slight 

Slight 

Heavy 

No 

No 

Slight 

Slight 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Slight 

No 

No 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Heavy 

No 

No 

No 

Medium 
Heavy 
So 


Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 


Re- 
Cry  stallization. 


■  J  61.5 


Beef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 


Beef  &  cotton  seed. 

Beef  fat  

Beef  fat  


Beef  fat. 


I  51.4  76.2 
I  31.0|  68.4 


eef  fat. 
Beef  fat. 


Beef  fat  

Beef  fat  

Beef  &  mutton  fat' 


No  reduction  |  j 

No  reduction  |  j 

No  reduction  |  j 

Marked  reduction ....  |  j 

Very  heavy     "      |  | 

No  "       I  I 


|  59.4 


Marked 
No 

No  reduction  | 

Med.  h'vy  reduction  I 
Med.  h'vy 
Very  slight 
Very  slight 
No 

Medium  h'vy 
No 

Very  slight 
Very  slight 
Heavy 
Slight 
No 
No 
No 
No 
I  No 


56.0|  70.0 
96.0|  59.3 


52.0|  61.6 
17.01  62.4 


Beef  &  cot.  seed  oil 


Beef  fat. 


Beef  .. 
Beef  .  . 


Character 
of  Sample. 


Compound  lard. 
Compound  iard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Laid  and  beef  fat. 
Laid. 
Lard. 


Not  pure  lard. 


Compound  lard. 

Compound  lard. 

Compound  lard. 
)  Compound  lard. 
'Lard. 


Compound  lard. 
Lard,    very  dirty. 
Lard. 
Lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Lard. 
Lard. 
Pure  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Pure  lard. 
Lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Pure  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Lard. 
Lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Lard  substitute. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Lard. 

Lard  and  beef  fat. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Lard. 

Lard  and  beef  fat. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
(Beef  and  lard..  Lard  and  beet'  fat. 
;af    ■  Lard  and  beef  fat. 

.0|  ^b.O  Beef  Beef   I  Lard  and  beef  fat. 

OJi  'Beef   I  Lard  and  beef  fat. 


I  I  

I  I  

I  I  

j  69.0|  

I  22.0|  

I  I  

I  33.0|  59.7 


Beef  fat  

Beef  &  cot.  seed  oil 


Beef  fat  

Beef  fat  &  lard. 
Beef,  lard&  cot.  seed 

Reef  fat  

Beef  fat  

5°e5  ZRl   ■  I  Beef  and  'lard.' 

Beef  r»t   Beef  fat  

La_d   

Beef  fat   .!!.'!!! 

Lard   j  

Beef  fat  v  iPeef'  fat! ! 

Beef  fat   .  .  iBeef  and  lard! 

Beef  fat   ... 


|124.0| 
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RESUME  OF  LARD  INSPECTION 


No. 


W.  1 

10 


Date. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
11  Oct. 
12|Oct. 
13|Oct. 
14|  Oct. 
15|Oct. 
16jOct. 
17 1  Oct. 
18 1  Oct. 
19 1  Oct, 
23 1  Oct. 
24|0ct. 
25 1  Oct. 
26 1  Nov. 
27 1  Not. 
28 1  Nov. 
29 1  Nov. 
30|Nov. 
35|Nov. 
46|Not. 
47 1  Nov. 
52|Dec. 
56IDec. 
361  Nov. 
40 1  Nov. 
41 1  Nov. 
109 1  Nov. 
121 1  Nov. 
110|Nov. 
120 1  Nov. 
128 1  Nov. 
146!  Nov. 
57|Dec. 
59|Dec. 
65IDec. 


1895. 
25.. 
21.. 
21.. 
21  . 
22.. 
23.. 
24.  . 
28.. 
28.  - 
28. . 
28.. 
28.. 
31.  . 
31. . 
5.. 
6. . 
7.  . 
8. . 
9. . 
12.. 


25.. 
4.  . 
5. . 
14. . 
19. . 
20.. 

6. 
11.  . 
11. . 
14. . 
15 . . 
20. . 
20.. 
20. . 
26.. 
|  1896. 
XX  |  April  11.. 
A.  H.  B.|Mav  22.. 
73|Miy 
76IMav 
78 1  Ma  v 
80 1  May 
84|May 
86|May 
88 1  May 
91 1  May 
97 1  June 
100|June 
1011. Tune 
107|.Tune 
109|June 
126 1  June 
127 1  July. 
130|Julv 
135|July 
138  July 


25.. 
25. . 
25.. 
26.. 
26.. 
27.. 
27  . 
28.. 
4. . 


30  . 
12  . 
16., 
16. 


Dealer. 


W.  A.  Tilden  

B.  B.  Hart  &  Son  

Yerxa  Bros.  &  Co  

Yerxa  Bros.  «fc  Co  

E.  Steendahl  &  Co  

Norbeck  &  Norman. .  . , 

Fellows  &  Metcalf  

Minnetonka  Prov.  Co. 
Minneapolis  Prov.  Co . 
Columbia  M.  Market.  . 

O.  F.  Witte  

Columbia  M.  Market. 

Weld  Bros  

Levin  Bros  ......... 

11.  H.  Chamberlain... 
Worthingham  Bros  ... 
Keller  &  Roenisch... 

P.  J.  Essene.  

J.  P.  Kinkel  

L.  Will  

Gannon  Grocery  Co.  . 
Gannon  Grocery  Co . . 

H.  M.  Pryts  

Geo.  Ballbeim  

Ed  Vana  

Mester  &  Fitzer  

H.  J.  Danu  

O.  A.  Berg  

S.  C.  Miller  

Herm  Bros  

Lunder  &  Kester  

Colby  Bros  

Burmister  &  Miller. . . 

O.  C.  Thorp.  

S.  A.  Pearson  &  Co. . 
S.  PJ.  Olson  Co  


City  or  Town. 


C.  M.  Bice  &  Co  

Yerxa  Bros  

O.   J.    Lund  ,  

J.  M.  Dodgson.  

John  Monahan   

Gannon  Grocery  Co  

J.  B.  Johnson  

F.  W.  Krauz  

S.  E.  Jackson  

Minneapolis  Prov.  Co.. 

Chas.  H.  Hooper  

Yerxa  Bros.  &  Co  

Minnetonka  Prov'.  Co. . 

O.  Nelson  

J.  A  McGlashan  

T.  Tharalson  

H.  W.  Preston  


St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  ._. 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .  ■ 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . , 
Minneapolis  . , 
Minneapolis  . , 
Minneapolis  , 
Minneapolis 


Name  of 
Manufacturer. 


Swift  &  Co  

Unknown   

J.  T.  McMillan.'.  

Nelson,  Morris  &  Co.. 

Cudahy  P.  Co  

Swift  &  Co  

Scliank  P.  Co.  

Minn.  Prov.  Co._  

Minn.  Prov.  Co.'  

Armour  P.  Co  

A.  A.  Baker  

Columbia  M.  Market.  . . 

Twin  City  P.  Co  

Swift  &  Co  

G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co. 

Swift  &  Co  ....  

Keller  &  Roenisch.... 

P.  J.  Essene....  

G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co. 

Swift  &  Co.,.  

Armour  P.  Co  

Armour  P.  Co  

J.  Schank  J'.  Co.'  


d  Vana 
G.  H.  Hammond" &  Co. 


:t  &  <; 


Minneapolis  |  Armour  P.  Co.  . 

Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 

Duluth   

Duluth   

Reno  

Wabasha  .... 

Lake  City  

Wells   

Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  . . 


Minnesota  F.  Co,  

Cedar  Rapids.  ..*....... 

Cudahy  P.  Co.  . . .  '. 

Amazon   

l   c.  Ma.'it-'f  

Unknown  

G    if    Camuiond  &  Co, 

Minnesota  P.  Co  , 

'udahy  1  Co. 


17  i  John  A.  Doll  &  Co.  . 


143 
139 
141 
142 
145 
20 
27 


July 
July 
July 
T^y 
July 
July 
July 


l|Aug. 
115 | Jul v 
124|.Julv 


IS  , 
20. , 
22. 
22., 
22. 
22 
27. 
20. 
29. 
IS. 


Meinke  &  Blomquist. . . 

John  W.  Wilson  

\orthwestern  Beef  Co. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co  

National  Beef  Co  

National  Beef  Co  

Joe  H.  Oys  

Yerxa  Bros  

J.  T.  McMillan. v  

Armour  Packing  Cv. .  . . 
Minneapolis  Prov.  Co.  . 
S.  Bergouist  


Austin  ........ 

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  . . 

St.  Paul  ' 

St.  Paul  

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  .. 
Minneapolis  .. 


Brand. 


None   

Kettle  Rendered. 
Diamond  ....... 

Rex   . . . 

Silver  Leaf  

Prince  .'  

M.  P.  Co  

M.  P.  Co  

Ar.  Fam.  Lard. . . 

Pure  Leaf  

C.  M.  M  

Kettle  Rendered. 

Silver  Leaf  

Calumet   

Silver  Leaf  

K.  &  R  

F.  J.  E  

Coin  Special. 

Silver  Leaf  

White  Label  _. 

Household   

Kettle  R.  L.  L.  . 

White  Label  

E.  V  

Calumet   '.  , 

Silver  Leaf  

Sweetheart   

White  Frost. .  . . 

Rex  K.  R  

Pure  Lard  , 

Pure  Lard  

Pure  Lard  

3ome  Made  

Jweet  Hearts  

Rex   


Unknown   v.  

Cudahy  Packing  Co... 

A.  Honigschmidt  

Schank  Packing  Co  

Swift  &  Co  

G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co. 

Ole  Nelson  

Cudahy  Packing  Co... 
G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co. 
Minneapolis  Prov.  Co. 

John  Morrell  &  Co  

Minnesota  Packing  Co. 
Minnetonka  Prov.  Co.  . 

O  Nelson  

Jacob  Ebtel  

Swift  &  Co  

G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co. 

A.  Beyer  

T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.  . 
G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co. 
Northwestern  Beef  Co. 
Cudahy  Packing  Co... 

National  Beef  Co  

National  Beef  Co»  

Joe  H.  Oys  

Nelson,  Morris  &  Co.. 

J.  T.  McMillan.^  

Armour  Packing  'Co .  . . 
Minneapolis  P.  Co.... 
G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co 


None   

Rex   

None   

None   

Silver  Leaf  

Calumet   

None   

Rex   

Coin  Special  

Own  Make  

Pure  Lard  

Sweet  Hearts  

Own  Mark  

None   

None   

Silver  Leaf  

Coin  Special  

None   

Choice  Kettle  Lard. 

Calumet   

Pure  Kettle  Lard.  . 

Rex  

Calumet   

Coin  Special  

None   

Supreme   

None   

White  Label  

None   

Calumet   
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AND  ANALYSES. — Continued. 


Sold  as 


Compound  lard  . . 


lard, 
lard. 


Bechi's 
Test. 


Heavy  reduction. 

Heavy 

No 

Very  heavy  " 
Heavy  " 
Slight 
No 

Slight 
No 

Heavy  ' ' 

No  .  " 

Heavy  ' ' 

Slight 

Heavy  ' ' 

No 

Slight 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Marked 
Marked 
No 

Heavy 
Slight 
No 
No 

No 

Heavy  " 
Heavy  ' ' 

Pronounced  " 
No 
No 

Heavy 
No 

Heavy  " 


•°  9 


i  09.0|  65.7 
I  32,01  61.1 


I  42.0i  60.9 


I  I  

I  66.0,  62.3 

I  I  

I  I  


Crystallization. 


Beef  fat  

Beef  fat  

Lard   

Beef   

Beef  and  lard. 


Beef  and  lard. 

Beef  fat  

La  rd   

Indefinite 


Beef  fat. 


Beef  and  lard. 


Re- 

Crystallization. 


Character 
of  Sample. 


Beef  and  lard. 

Beef   

Beef  and  iard. 


|  61.0 


70.0 


61.8 


62.9 


No  reduction  

Marked  reduction. 

No 

No 

Reduction. 

No  reduction  

No  reduction  

Marked  reduction. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Slight 
No 
No 
No 

No  " 
No 

Marked  " 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Marked 

No 

No 

No 


Indefinite  

Lard  

Beef  and  lard. 
Indicates  lard. 

Beef  fat  

Lard   

Indefinite 
Lard   


Beef  and  lard.  . , 

Lard   , 

Beef  and  lard . . . 
Beef  and  lard . . . 

Beef  fat  

Lard   

Beef  and  lard. . . 

Beef   

Lard,  extra  good. 
Beef  and  Jard. . . 


Lard   

Beef  and  lard. 

Lard   

Lard   


Good  beef. 


Beef  and  lard. 


Beef  and  lard.  . 


Lard 
Lard 
Lard 


Lard  

Lard  and  heef  fat. 


La  rd 


Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard . 

Compound  lard. 

Beef  and  lard  (fat) 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard  and  beef 
Compound  lard 
Compound  lard 
Lard. 

Compound  iard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard,  beef,  water 
Lard. 

Compouud  iard. 
Compound  lard. 
Compound  lard. 
Lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 
Lard. 


at. 


Lard. 
Lard. 

Compound  lard. 

Lard  and  beef  fat. 

Lard  and  beef  fat. 

Compound  lard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard  and  beef. 

Lard  and  bee'f. 

Lard  and  beef. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Lard. 

Laid  and  beef  fat. 
|  Lard. 

I  Compound  lard. 
|  Lard  and  beef  fat. 

Lard. 
|  Lard. 

Lard. 

1  omnound  lard. 
Lard  and  beef  fat. 
Lard. 

Lard  and  beef  fat. 
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BAKING  POWDER. 

Baking  powder  is  a  distinctive  product  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  discovery  and  use  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
progress  of  our  age.  The  first  attempt  at  bread-making  is  proba- 
bly associated  with  the  infancy  of  man,  but  the  exact  date  is  as 
problematical  as  his  origin.  At  first,  through  how  many  centuries 
we  may  only  guess,  bread  was  made  without  "leaven" — the  "un- 
leavened bread"  of  the  scriptures.  Yeast  was  the  first  agent  used 
in  raising  dough.  Without  knowledge  of  what  it  was  or  why  it 
worked,  by  experimental  methods  only,  both  ancient  and  modern 
people  have  used  this  organized  vegetable  ferment,  to  science 
known  as  Torula  cerevisiae.  Its  structure  must  of  necessity  remain 
unknown  until  the  discovery  of  the  microscope.  In  1680  Leeuwen- 
hoeck  found  yeast  to  be  a  mass  of  living  globules,  but  he  had  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  fact  that  they  were  living  organisms. 
This  fact.  Caignard  de  la  Tour  elucidated  in  1836.  With  this  ob- 
servation as  a  basis  was  established  the  first  principles  of  what  is 
now  holding  firm  sway  over  the  medical  world, — the  germ  theory 
of  disease.  Pasteur,  the  biochemical  genius  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, illuminated  the  subject  with  his  early  thought,  demonstrat- 
ing more  clearly  the  relation  of  the  products  formed  to  the  activity 
of  cell  life  and  extending  the  principle  of  the  agency  of  life  to  all 
forms  of  fermentation  and  decay.  Although  established  by  em- 
piricism and  continued  practically  without  improvement  until  our 
time,  in  the  use  of  yeast  we  have  to-day  in  many  respects  the  best 
method  of  aerating  dough. 

The  action  of  the  yeast  ferment  depends  on  its  ability  to  de- 
compose sugar,  producing  as  one  of  the  more  elementary  sub- 
stances carbonic  acid  gas,  or,  more  properly,  carbon  de  oxid,  which 
at  ordinary  temperature,  but  more  energetically  the  higher  the 
temperature,  seeks  to  escape,  and  is  partially  prevented  or  retarded 
by  the  gluten  of  the  flour.  The  creation  and  expansion  of  the  gas 
and  the  tenacity  of  the  gluten  produce  the  porous  condition  so 
desired,  commonly  known  as  the  raising  of  bread.  Yeast  has  an 
advantage  over  other  leavening  agents  in  the  following  particu- 
lars: 

1.  A  gradual  and  continuous  evolution  of  gas  under  almost 
complete  control. 

2.  The  change  of  a  portion  of  the  starch  into  sugar. 

3.  The  production  of  a  small  amount  of  alcohol. 
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4.  Leaving  in  the  bread  the  pleasant  pungent  flavor  of  yeast. 

5.  Absence  of  residua!  foreign  products  or  chemicals  in  the 
baked  bread.  In  this  last  consideration  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
small  amount  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  generated  and  not  com- 
pletely volatilized  in  the  oven. 

Yeast,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  disadvantage  in  not  being  easily 
procurable  in  fresh  condition;  of  slowness  in  action  when  quick 
action  may  be  desirable,  and  of  more  liability  of  producing  un- 
wholesome bread  due  to  improper  cultures  of  yeast.  Some  of  these 
difficulties  are  being  daily  overcome. 

First,  compressed  yeast  was  introduced  and  improved  facilities 
for  getting  it  into  the  homes  of  the  people  almost  as  soon  as  made, 
usually  on  the  same  day.  The  latest  improvement  is  in  coating 
the  cakes  of  compressed  yeast  with  paraffine.  This  practice  has 
only  been  tried  a  few  months.  As  far  as  may  be  judged  by  its 
limited  use  it  preserves  yeast  in  excellent  condition  for  at  least  ten 
days,  and  probably  longer. 

CHEMICAL  BAKING  POWDERS. 

The  imperfections  of  yeast  led  to  the  search  for  other  aerating 
agents.  In  1859  Dr.  Douglish  invented  a  system  of  aeration  of 
bread  by  incorporating  in  the  dough  carbonic  acid  in  solution  in 
water  under  pressure  (soda  water).  This  method,  called  the  Doug- 
lish system;  is  still  used  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  bread 
on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  not  known  just  when  the  employment  of  chemicals  for  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  was  first  introduced.  Without  doubt 
the  manufacture  of  baking  powder  as  a  commercial  product  grew 
out  of  the  practice  of  the  housewife  of  using  baking  soda  or  asaler- 
atus,"  and  sour  milk  in  the  production  of  waffles,  griddle  cakes, 
buns,  and  such  other  pastry  as  requires  quick  raising  and  must  be 
baked  immediately  after  mixing. 

The  trade  in  baking  powder  has  grown  into  gigantic  propor- 
tions. It  has  a  larger  sale  than  any  article  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  food  yet  not  itself  a  food.  Its  extensive  use  may  be 
judged  by  the  advertising  it  daily  receives. 

In  1887  the  New  York  Tartar  Company  estimated  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  consumed  between  50,000,000  and  75,000,- 
000  pounds  every  year.  The  consumption  to-day  is  probably  still 
larger.  At  the  least  calculation  we  pay  |25,000,000  annually  for 
this  one  article. 
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While  there  are  various  kinds  of  chemical  baking  powders  on 
the  market,  all  have  the  same  general  constitution,  viz.:  First,  a 
carbonate;  second,  an  acid  to  act  upon  the  carbonate,  eliminating 
its  free  gas;  third,  some  inactive  substance  to  separate  the  active 
ingredients. 

The  carbonate  may  be  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate or  bicarbonate.  The  acid  may  be  tartaric,  sulphuric,  phos- 
phoric, or  lactic,  sometimes  free,  but  usually  in  loose  combination. 
The "  filler," — starch,  flour,  sugar,  terra  alba,  or  any  other  dry 
inert  material. 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  however,  the  carbonate  is  represented 
as  sodium  bicarbonate,  while  starch  is  the  usual  "filler."  Baking 
powders  can  most  conveniently  be  classified  by  their  most  variable 
constituent — the  acid  ingredient.  This  is  the  agent  that  regulates 
their  commercial  if  not  their  hygienic  value. 

So  classified,  we  find: 

i     rn„yt.„  •    A  f  Tartaric  acid. 

J.    Tartaric  Acid  ^  ^  c.  , 

(  Cream  of  tartar. 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  j 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid   }  ^^^^^ 

The  only  forms  we  need  consider  are  cream  of  tartar,  alum, 
phosphate,  and  alum-phosphatic  powders,  the  latter  being  a  com- 
bination of  alum  and  acid  calcium  phosphate. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  POWDER. 

Tartaric  acid  is  an  organic  acid  produced  through  the  agency 
of  life.  It  is  found,  both  free  and  combined,  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Cream  of  tartar  is  a  potassium  salt  of  tartaric  acid,  repre- 
sented by  the  chemical  formulae  K  H  C4H4  Oe.  It  is  found  in  many 
varieties  of  fruit,  but  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  only  from 
the  grape.  It  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  lees  or  argol — the 
residue  left  after  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  and  is  therefore  a 
bi-product  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  cream  of  tartar  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol  formed  in  the  grape  juice,  in  which  tartrates 
are  insoluble.  The  purity  of  cream  of  tartar  depends  upon  the 
care  with  which  it  is  recrystallized  and  the  purity  of  the  grape  juice. 

From  "plastered"  wine,  i.  e.,  from  wine  or  grape  juice  to  which 
lime  is  added  to  conceal  inferiority  or  improve  quality,  as  allowed 
within  certain  restrictions  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  the 
cream  of  tartar  obtained  is  much  less  pure.  The  most  troublesome 
impurity  is  calcium  tartrate.    Until  within  a  few  years  it  has  been 
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impossible  to  obtain  commercial  cream  of  tartar  in  even  a  fair  de- 
gree of  purity.  It  may  now,  however,  be  obtained  at  least  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  pure. 

The  reaction  of  cream  of  tartar  with  sodium  bicarbonate  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 

188  Si  210  44  18 

KHC4H406  +  Na.HC03===KNaC4H406  +    C02      +      H2  O 
Potassium  Sodium   Potassium  sodium  Carbonic 

bitratrate.  bicarbonate.  tartrate.  acid-gas.  Water. 
Based  on  the  above  formulae,  I  have  calculated  the  percentage 
composition  of  an  ideal  cream  of  tartar  powder,  assuming  that  pure 
chemicals  were  used  and  allowing  twenty  per  cent  of  starch  for 
"filler."  This  percentage  of  dry  starch  will  certainly  prevent  rapid 
deterioration.  Indeed  some  of  the  powders  on  the  market  contain- 
ing only  from  twelve  to  sixteen  per  cent  of  starch,  I  have  found  to 
keep  a  year  with  very  little  loss  of  gas: 

Starch   o/v>w» 

Cream  of  tartar  .'  ! .' .* "  * £ef  cneilt' 

Sodium  bicarbonate   ■  .  [  \  [  \  [  [  \  \  \  J  \  \  \  [  [  ] ; ; ;  |  ™  £  , 

This  powder  should  yield  12,949  of  available  gas.  This  is  dis- 
sipated upon  heating.  There  remains  in  the  bread  as  a  further 
product  of  the  combination: 

Stanch  filler   20      per  cent 

Potassium  sodium  tartrate   61.76  per  cent.'  (Rochelle  salt.) 

n    ^otal    ~87XXJ 

Carbonic  acid  gas  escaped   12.94 

Total    100.00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  addition  to  carbonic  acid  gas  there 
is  produced  as  a  product  of  the  union  potassium,  sodium,  tartrate 
(Rochelle  salt),  and  water.  These  remain  in  the  bread  after  bak- 
ing. There  is  no  baking  powder  prepared  which  will  not  leave  a 
non-volatile  residue  in  the  bread. 

ALUM  POWDERS. 

In  most  baking  powders  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  the  gas-liber- 
ating element  the  acid  is  combined  with  potassium  or  ammonium 
and  aluminium.  These  compounds  when  united  with  water  of 
crystallization  are  called  potassium  or  ammonium  alum,  respective- 
ly. In  preparing  alum  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  pow- 
der the  water  of  crystallization  is  largely  expelled  by  heat  forming 
burnt  alum.  In  the  case  of  ammonium  alum,  the  reaction  which 
takes  place  in  an  alum  powder  may  be  thus  represented: 
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475  504  157 

(NH4)2     A12(S04)4  +        6IaHC03    =    Al2(OH)6  + 

Burnt  alum.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  Aluminum 

Hydroxide. 

426    *  132  264 

3Na2S04        +  (NH4)2  S04  +  6C02 

Sodium  sulphate.  Ammonium  sulphate.  Carbon  di  oxide. 

More  "carbonic  acid"  may  be  evolved  from  the  perfect  combina- 
tion of  an  alum  powder  than  from  the  same  weight  of  a  cream  of 
tartar  powder.  It  requires  6.2  of  the  active  ingredients  of  a  cream 
of  tartar  powder  to  make  one  part  by  weight  of  "carbonic  acid."  It 
requires  but  3.7  of  alum  and  sodium  bicarbonate  to  make  one  part 
of  "carbonic  acid."  On  the  other  hand,  alum  powders  require 
more  "filler"  to  prevent  deterioration— fifty  per  cent  of  starch  is 
not  an  unusual  amount  in  alum  powder  as  found  on  the  market, 
and  probably  this  much  is  required  to  keep  the  powders  in  good 
condition.  Allowing  fifty  per  cent  filler,  an  alum  powder  can  yet 
be  prepared  of  fair  strength  and  suitable  at  least  as  far  as  leaven- 
ing capacity  is  concerned  to  all  purposes  for  which  baking  pow- 
ders are  used. 

The  residue  remaining  in  the  bread  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
an  alum  baking  powder  consists  of  sodium  sulphate  (Glaubers  salt), 
potassium,  or  ammonia  sulphate,  and  aluminium  hydroxide. 

PHOSPHATE  POWDERS. 

The  only  form  in  which  phosphoric  acid  is  used  to  free  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  in  combination  as  acido  calsium  phosphate, CaH4  (PO)2. 
Owing  to  different  methods  of  manufacture  and  impurities  there 
are  in  commerce  many  varieties  of  this  salt  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  baking  powder  and  in  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  cream 
of  tartar.  These  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  adulteration. 
The  pure  product  only  will  be  considered  in  this  connection.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  used  in  the  best  grades  of  phosphatic  powders. 

The  reaction  of  a  phosphate  powder  is  expressed  as  follows : 

234  136 
CaH4(P04)2      +  NaHC03       =        0aHPO4  + 

Mono  calcium  phosphate.    Sodium  bicarbonate.      Mono  hydrogen 

calcium  phosphate. 

142                                    88  36 

Na2HP04  +            2C02  +                 2  H2  O 

Sodium  hydrogen               Carbon  di  oxide.  Water, 
phosphate. 
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Secondary  reactions  also  take  place,  so  that  the  above  formula 
must  not  be  construed  as  being  imperative. 

Phosphate  powders  are  more  liable  to 'lose  strength  than  anv 
other  class  of  baking  powders.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
keep  them  in  ordinary  tin  cans  for  any  length  of  time  without  de- 
terioration. Even  with  a  large  amount  of  filler  this  loss  of  ffas 
goes  merrily  on.  Air-tight  glass  bottles  have  been  used  with  some 
success  yet  after  opening  the  deterioration  is  rapid.  A  new  method 
of  handling  phosphate  powders  has  lately  been  introduced.  It 

toTto  11  iBt°  tW°  PartS  h*  a  Partition  fr<™ 

top  to  bottom  of  the  can.    The  phosphate  and  filler  is  put  in  one 

part  and  the  soda  m  the  other.  A  measuring  cylinder  in  the  top  of 
the  can  automatically  measures  the  correct  amount  of  each  ingre- 
dient. Ine  constituents  are  then  mixed  and  worked  in  the  dough 
as  usual.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  method,  if  not  too  costly  or 
cumbersome,  would  remove  the  objectional  feature  to  phosphate 


ALUM  PHOSPHATIC  POWDERS. 

nJJ*  l0nf  aftT  ^  flOTCe  agitation  uP°n  the  fcarmfulness  of  alum 
powder  culminated  in  the  Norfolk  case  in  England,  in  1879  mix 
tures  of  alum  and  phosphate  powder  were  introdu'c el    Se  a  m 
m  preparing  this  mixture  was  to  leave  the  alum  in  the  bread  to 
the  form  of  the  more  insoluble  alum  phosphate,  instead  of  alum" 

t^EtTofof  ~lj  the  phosphate  -     -  i 

The  reaction  occurring  in  such  a  powder  would  greatly  depend 
upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  Some  idea  of  the 
combination  which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  by  the  foiling 
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A12(P04)3 

Aluminum 
phosphate. 

284 
2  Na2  S  Q4 
Sodium 
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CaH, 
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(ra4)2so4 

Ammonium 
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4H2  O 
Water. 
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The  novelty  in  the  residue  of  this  powder  is  the  introduction  of 
sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  and  the  replacement  of  the  aluminium 
hydroxide  of  the  alum  powders  with  aluminium  phosphate.  The 
prevalence  of  this  form  of  baking  powder  on  the  market  would 
argue  that  it  had  some  advantages  over  "straight"  alum  powders 
aside  from  its  supposed  hygienic  value.  Yet  all  the  evidence  that 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  chemical  laboratory  indicates  that  the 
amount  of  phosphate  present  in  most  commercial  baking  powders 
is  not  sufficient  to  more  than  combine  with  the  aluminium  found, 
and  that  in  all  cases  the  real  agent  setting  free  the  gas  is  the  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  alum— not  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  mono  cal- 
cium hydrogen  phosphate.  By  reference  to  the  table  recording  the 
analyses  of  baking  powder  made  during  the  last  two  years,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  alum  powders  are  as  active  as  the  alum  phos- 
phate. It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  actual  culinary  test  there 
is  an  advantage  in  a  combination  powder  ;  possibly  in  the  rapidity 
and  control  of  the  evolution  of  gas. 

ADULTERATION  AND  SUBSTITUTES. 

Cream,  of  Tartar.— While  pure  cream  of  tartar  is  readily  pro- 
curable, much  that  is  sold  for  the  genuine  article  on  the  market 
is  adulterated.  Alum,  calcium  sulphate,  and  calcium  acid  phos- 
phate are  not  unusual  adulterants,  while  calcium  tartrate  is  a  fre- 
quent impurity.  The  cream  of  tartar  retailed  by  the  grocer  trade 
is  especially  liable  to  adulteration.  The  most  frequent  adulter- 
ants, as  might  be  expected,  are  alum  and  phosphate.  The  use  of 
starch  as  a  dilutant  is  common.  Ammonium  alum,  and  bisulphate 
of  potash  have  been  sold  as  pure  cream  of  tartar.  Alum  is  so  cheap 
that  it  cannot  well  be  profitably  adulterated.  Alum  may,  how- 
ever, be  dehydrated  at  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  volatilize  some 
of  the  sulphate,  reducing  its  value  proportionally.  The  analyses 
of  market  brands  would  indicate  that  such  often  was  the  case. 

Mono  Calcium  Phosphate.— -Pure  acid  phosphate  is  seldom  used 
in  baking  powder,  as  it  is  relatively  expensive.  The  commercial 
article  takes  its  place.  Classed  under  the  general  name  of  cream 
of  tartar  substitutes,  there  are  a  number  of  varieties  known  to  the 
trade,  derived  by  different  methods  of  manufacture.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  typical  classes.  One  class  consists  of  goods  pre- 
pared  by  treating  calcium  phosphate,  usually  in  the  form  of  bone 
black,  with  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  produce  mono  calcium 
phosphate  and  calcium  sulphate,  filtering  off  the  calcium  sulphate 
and  evaporating  the  solution  of  mono  calcium  phosphate  to  crys- 
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tallization,  mixing  with  starch,  drying  and  grinding.  The  resulting 
product  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  mono  calcium  phosphate  with  starch, 
but  invariably  contains  some  free  or  uncombined  phosphoric  acid 
(varying  from  one  to  six  per  cent  P306),and  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  insoluble  phosphates,  chiefly  calcium  but  frequently 
aluminium  also.  This  class  of  goods  is  sometimes  known  as  leached 
goods. 

The  second  class  of  goods  is  essentially  different  in  composi- 
tion, in  manufacture,  and  in  use.    Pure  white  bone  ash  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  mixture  of  acid  calcium  phosphate 
and  calcium  sulphate  dried  without  leaching.    This  class  of  <?oods 
consists  of  a  large  percentage  of  calcium  sulphate  (gypsum)  propor- 
tional m  amount  to  the  acid  used.    This  class  of  goods  is  known  as 
the  -sulphate  of  lime  base"  goods.    This  gypsum,  or  terra  alba,  is 
often  considered  an  adulteration,  but  it  seems  to  have  a  valuable 
function.    In  a  hot  liquid  the  calcium  .sulphate  reacts  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  first  reaction,  liberating  more  free  phosphoric  acid 
which  in  turn  reacts  on  the  carbonate,  liberating  more  carbonic 
acid.    Thus  the  efficiency  of  the  powder  is  increased  in  two  ways— 
by  producing  more  gas;  by  desired  slowness  in  the  evolution  of  gas 
The  typical  composition  of  these  two  classes,  on  the  authority 
of  Wadman,  is  as  follows: 

Moisture   .  .  .  .  Class  1        Class  2 

Meno  calcium  phosphate',  crystallized .  7.7.7. 
Mono,  magnesium  phosphate 
Free  phosphoric  acid,  hydra 


drated. 


49.67  29.48 
2.75  8.54 


Insoluble  calcium  phosphate.  . .'. to'JS  '73 

Calcium  sulphate  (anhydrous) .  j-  8'66 

Silica      48.70 

Starch   -30  .13 

Alkaline  salts,  water  of  crystallization  and'  undetermined  .*  ^  f$ 

Totals    ~~  

  100.00  100.00 

100  pounds  will  neutralize  bicarbonate  soda  4 f     Hot  48^ 

\     Cold  27| 

COST  OF  BAKING  POWDERS. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
cost  of  preparation  of  the  various  classes  of  baking  powder  The 
cost  of  the  acid  ingredient  per  pound  largely  regulates  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  although  alum  and  phosphate  powders  require  less 
of  the  acid  m  liberating  a  given  amount  of  gas  than  do  cream  of 
tartar  powders.  This  economy  in  acid  can  be  made  up  by  starch 
an  inexpensive  material.  The  market  quotations  for  some  of  the 
materials  used  in  baking  powder  are,  as  found  in  Menk's  report- 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol  iv— 58 
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Potassium  alum,  ground  in  barrels  

Burnt  alum  (dried  exsicated),  domestic 
Calcium  phosphate,  mono  basic,  C.  P.... 

Cream  of  tartar,  chemically  pure  

Cream  of  tartar,  commercial  

Sodium  bicarbonate  


.02  \  pound 
.12  pound 
1.49  pound 
.90  pound 
.30  pound 
.20  pound 


It  will  be  noticed  that  pure  cream  of  tartar  powders  must  cost 
much,  more  to  manufacture  than  other  varieties.  The  material 
costs  more  per  pound,  and  double  the  quantity  must  be  used.  Pure 
phosphate  powders  rank  next  in  cost  of  material,  while  alum  pow- 
ders are  the  cheapest.  Yet  there  are  grades  of  alum  powders. 
Not  only  is  there  less  evolution  of  gas  in  some  powders  than  others, 
but  the  quality  of  alum  used  as  to  purity,  dryness,  and  mechanical 
condition  varies  greatly.  When  we  consider  the  relative  cheapness 
of  the  materials  used  in  some  classes  of  baking  powder  we  no 
longer  wonder  why  the  purchase  of  a  fifty-cent  can  entitles  you  to 
a  fifty-cent  prize. 


As  mentioned  in  a  different  connection,  the  gas-producing  power 
of  a  powder  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  acid  ingredient,  as  well 
as  on  the  quantity  used.  If  no  ''filler"  were  used  the  various 
classes  of  baking  powder  would,  if  properly  combined  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  free  carbonic  acid  gas  as  follows: 

Cream  of  tartar   16  per  cent. 

Phosphate    22  per  cent. 

Alum   27  Per  cent- 

Alum  phosphate   17  per  cent. 

As  eight  to  twelve  per  cent  of  gas  is  sufficient  for  good  results, 
any  of  the  above  powders  may  be  advantageously  used.  Those 
powders  most  liable  to  deteriorate  on  keeping  are  sufficiently  strong 
in  gas-producing  power  to  allow  of  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of 
"filler."  In  the  table  accompanying  this  report  the  gas-producing 
power  of  all  brands  sampled  in  Minnesota  is  given.  This  table  in- 
cludes almost  all  brands  offered  for  sale  in  the  state.  As  the 
strength  of  a  powder  depends  on  time  and  condition  of  keeping  as 
well  as  on  the  proportion  of  ingredients;  and  as  the  length  of  time 
the  sample  was  kept  in  stock  was  not  ascertained,  it  is  not  as- 
sumed that  the  percentage  of  ingredients  therein  found  represents 
the  strength  of  all  goods  selling  under  that  brand. 


The  wholesomeness  of  a  baking  powder  depends  upon  two 


First— The  toxic  effects  of  the  residue  remaining  in  the  brea 
Second— The  effect  of  such  residue  on  digestion. 


RELATIVE  STRENGTH. 


HYGIENIC  CONSIDERATIONS. 


things : 
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nnZiVTTaMe  t0  SUPP°Se  that  the  effect  of  ^  ^sidue  is  in- 
fluenced by  its  amount  as  well  as  its  nature 

J^Zct^l^1  such  resid,ie  is  potassium  sodium 

In  alum  powder  it  consists  of  Glauber  salt,  potassium  and 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  aluminium  hydroxide 

In  alum  phosphatic,  of  Glauber  salt,  potassium  sulphate  cal- 
cium sulphate,  and  aluminium  phosphate 

The  only  portion  of  the  residue  from  alum  and  alum  phosphate 
powder  to  which  objection  is  raised  is  the  aluminium  Jit 

Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.-mt  taking  starch  into  account 
cream  of  tartar  powders  leave  more  residue  in  the  bread  than  any 
other  class    Th1S  residue,  Rochelle  salt,  is  used  to  some!  extent  in 

purgative.    It  is  the  active  principle  of  the  popular  seidlitz  powder 

Iv'ZVJ^  ?aSOn  t0  beIieVe  that  the  Sma11  P^duced 
by  the  action  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  would  be  quite 

harmless.  Nevertheless,  competing  manufacturers  insist  that 
cream  of  tartar  powders  are  not  immaculately  pure;  that  as  a 
medicine  Rochelle  salt  has  a  decided  therapeutical  effect,  and  to 
some  individuals  a  poisonous  action.  The  use  of  Rochelle  salt  by 
persons  having  any  tendency  to  kidney  trouble  is  claimed  to  have 
an  irritating  and  deleterious  effect. 

Phosphate  Powders.-Xo  voice  has  as  yet  been  raised  against 
the  wholesomeness  of  phosphate  powders.  Indeed  the  residue  so- 
dium and  calcium  phosphate,  is  popularly  supposed  to  act  as  a 
nerve  food  or  tonic. 

Alum  Powders.  A  large  amount  of  evidence  relating  to  the 
harmful  nature  of  alum  powders  is  given  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
biennial  report  of  this  commission,  to  which  those  interested  are 
referred.    Two  things  may  be  said  to  have  been  proven: 

First— The  aluminium  present  in  alum  powders  remains  in  the 
bread  as  the  hydrated  salt. 

Second— This  salt  is  to  some  extent  soluble  in  the  digestive 
juices. 

The  toxic  effects  of  the  soluble  salt  and  its  influence  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  digestive  juices  have  not  until  lately  been  demon- 
strated. Indeed  there  is  still  room  for  more  experimental  work 
along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Hehner,  by  artificial  digestion  experiments  ("Analyst,"  Vol. 
VII.),  finds  that  aluminium  hydrate  has  as  marked  injurious  effect 
upon  the  digestibility  of  bread,  milk,  and  eggs  as  has  alum.  Less 
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effect  was  noticeable  upon  the  digestibility  of  raw  flour.  From 
another  standpoint  he  tested  the  effect  of  alum  by  dissolving  in 
water  as  much  baking  powder  as  would  constitute  a  maximum 
dose  in  bread.  This  he  drank  and  gave  similar  draughts  to  his  as- 
sistants. All  complained  of  decidedly  uncomfortable  if  not  injuri- 
ous consequences.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  he  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusion: 

That  alumed  baking  powder  exerts  most  injurious  effects  upon  digestion, 
whether  artificial  or  in  the  body;  that  the  presence  of  alum  in  baking  powder 
must  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration  injurious  to  health;  that  samples  con- 
taining alum  should  be  condemned  as  injurious,  even  though  magistrates  and 
recorders  declare  alum  to  be  quite  harmless;  and  that  the  sodium  bicarbonate 
contained  in  the  baking  powder  does  not  neutralize  the  objectionable  qualities 
of  the  alum. 

It  is  claimed  that  these  experiments  do  not  justify  the  conclu- 
sions, on  the  grounds:  First — That  only  gastric  digestion  as 
effected  by  pepsin  was  represented,  while  other  juices,  notably  pan- 
creatic, participate  in  digestion.  Second — Tn  the  natural  digestion 
experiment  the  baking  powder  was  taken  alone  and  unnaturally. 
If  compressed  in  dough  or  bread,  as  in  actual  use,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  its  action  would  be  less  severe. 

Dunstan  finds  that  aluminium  hydroxide  in  bread  interferes 
with  the  action  of  diastas  (hence  with  plyalin,  the  digestive  fer- 
ment of  the  saliva),  and  with  peptic  and  pancreatic  digestion;  also, 
that  a  three  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (the  strength  of 
alkali  in  intestinal  juice)  will  dissolve  aluminium  hydroxide  dried 
at  100°  C.  He  also  claims  to  have  found  an  aluminium  salt  in  the 
urine  of  a  man  who  had  eaten  one  or  two  grains  of  aluminium  hy- 
droxide dried  at  100°  C. 

Dunstan,  Hehner,  and  Thompson  claim  that  their  experiments 
prove  aluminium  hydroxide  dried  at  100°  C.  to  be  soluble  in  two- 
tenths  per  cent  hydro-chloric  acid.  This  amount  of  acid  is  gener- 
ally accepted  to  be  present  in  gastric  juice.  Sutton  and  Suff,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirm  that  aluminium  hydroxide  is  not  soluble  in 
gastric  juice;  one  being  led  to  this  conclusion  by  experiments  with 
a  dializer  and  the  other  by  the  action  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochloride  acid  (two  hundredths  per  cent,  which  he  regards  as 
the  amount  present  in  gastric  juice),  upon  aluminium  hydroxide 
dried  at  150°  C.  This  temperature  is  certainly  higher  than  the  in- 
terior of  bread  in  the  oven,  and  probably  changes  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  hydroxide  into  oxy-hydroxide. 
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tt  5' ^  BigeIow  and  C-  °-  Hamilton,  chemists  connected  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  published  in  the  "Jour- 
nal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society"  the  results  of  an  exhaustive 
set  of  experiments  upon  the  action  of  alum,  aluminium  hydrate  and 
aluminium  phosphate  upon  gastric  digestion  and  also  the  double 
digestion  with  gastric  and  pancreatic  ferments.    As  before  re- 
marked Mr.  Hehner's  experiments  were  lame  in  this  latter  particu- 
lar.   The  conclusions  reached  by  these  investigators  is  that  the 
presence  of  alum  interferes  materially  with  gastric  digestion,  but 
the  aluminium  seems  to  be  precipitated  by  the  alkali  of  the  pan- 
creatic fluid,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  digestion  which  should  be 
effected  by  the  former  ferment  is  effected  by  the  latter.    On  the 
whole,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  not  considering  the  toxic  action 
ot  alum,  its  influence  on  digestion  has  been  greatly  overestimated 
Aluminium  hydroxide  had  about  the  same  influence  on  digestion 
as  alum;  that  is,  a  marked  detrimental  effect  on  peptic  digestion 
and  a  noticeable  but  a  much  less  effect  upon  peptic  and  pancreatic 
digestion  combined.    The  authors  throw  out  the  caution  that, 
a  though  the  influence  exerted  on  the  digestion  of  albuminoids  bv 
aluminium  hydroxide  is  very  slight,  the  possible  toxic  effect  of  even 
the  small  amount  of  aluminium  chloride  produced  in  the  o-astric 
juice  should  not  be  overlooked. 

An  unexpected  result  was  obtained  with  aluminium  phosphate 
Heretofore  all  investigators  and  authorities  upon  this  subject  have 
asserted  that  those  powders  which  leave  the  residue  in  the  bread 
in  the  form  of  aluminium  phosphate  was  the  safest  form  in  which 
alum  could  be  used.    Cornwall  states  tbat  the  addition  of  acid 
phosphate  to  alum  powders  may  be  regarded  as  an  improvement 
Crampton    says:    "That  form  of  alum  powder  in  which  suf- 
ficient phosphate  is  added  to  combine  with  all  the  aluminium  pres- 
ent is  the  better  form  and  less  liable  to  bring  alum  into  the  system 
than  when  alum  alone  is  used."    Drew  (fourth  biennial  report  of 
Minnesota  Dairy  and  Pood  Commission)  says,  "that  the  phosphate 
of  aluminium  is  less  soluble  than  the  hydrate  is  without  doubt  a 
fact,  and  hence  there  is  less  likelihood  of  its  solution  in  the  digestive 
fluids."    My  own  statement  in  fifth  biennial  report  of  Minnesota 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission  is  as  follows:    "The  aluminium  phos- 
phate is  perhaps  less  soluble  in  the  digestive  juices  than  aluminium 
hydrate." 
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Bigelow  and  Hamilton,  in  the  classic  experiment  above  referred 
to,  conclusively  prove  that  aluminium  phosphate,  even  in  the  quan- 
tity found  in  bread  baked  with  alum  phosphatic  powder,  is  very 
detrimental  to  peptic  and  pancreatic  digestion.  While  aluminium 
hydroxide  in  small  quantities  has  an  effect  on  peptic  digestion 
equal  to  alum,  in  larger  quantities  it  is  not  so  severe.  With  alum 
phosphate  even  a  large  amount  has  as  great  a  retarding  effect  as 
the  same  amount  of  alum.  In  stating  their  conclusions  upon  this 
phase  of  their  investigation  the  authors  say:  ''From  these  results 
it  appears  that  the  influence  of  aluminium  hydroxide  on  the  digesti- 
bility of  bread  is  about  the  same  as  an  equivalent  quantity  of  alum 
when  present  in  about  the  quantity  which  is  usually  found  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  which  contains  no  phos- 
phate.'' 

The  action  of  aluminium  phosphate  is  quite  different,  however, 
for  notwithstanding  the  supposed  insolubility  of  this  compound 
ten  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  albuminoids  which  are  digestible  in 
the  presence  of  alum  or  aluminium  hydroxide  appear  to  be  insoluble 
in  the  presence  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  phosphate." 

An  inspection  of  the  table  of  analyses  of  baking  powder  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  alum  phosphate  class  constitutes  a  large 
majority  of  brands  sold  in  this  state. 

As  previously  stated,  considered  chemically,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  this  form  of  powder.  In  point  of  harmfulness,  as 
judged  by  the  amount  of  nutrients  they  render  indigestible,  they 
are  even  more  harmful  than  "straight"  alum  powders.  Yet  they  are 
a  favorite  with  the  manufacturer,  and,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  the 
cook. 

The  fact  that  alum  and  alum-phosphate  powder  are  in  daily  use 
by  our  large  population — among  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  robust  and  the  dyspeptic— with  no  apparent 
evil  result,  is  an  argument  frequently  and  properly  used  by  support- 
ers of  alum  powders. 

LAWS. 

Many  countries  have  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  in  bread. 
Some  states  prohibit  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder.  The  Min- 
nesota law-makers  content  themselves  with  a  label  law  requiring 
all  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  containing  alum  to  place  on 
the  can  in  large  type  and  in  a  conspicuous  place  the  words,  "This 
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'  P°Yder  contains  alum."    The  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods 
claim  that  this  is  an  unjust  discrimination;  that,  while  it  may  not 
be  the  intention  of  such  law,  the  compulsory  labeling  of  one  class 
of  powder  is  regarded  by  the  public  as  an  insignia  of  inferiority 
if  not  of  unwholesomeness.    While  there  may  be  some  reason  for 
this  objection,  all  disinterested  persons  will  agree  that  the  pur- 
chaser should  have  some  means  of  distinguishing  between  the 
various  classes  of  baking  powder.    The  public  does  not  wish  to 
demand  and  pay  for  an  expensive  cream  of  tartar  powder  and  re- 
ceive a  cheap  substitute,  however  efficacious.    It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  purchaser  was  influenced  by  relative  cost  of 
material,  wholesomeness  of  the  powder,  or  efficiency  in  calling  for 
a  cream  of  tartar  powder.    Legislation  has  been  contemplated  in 
this  state  making^  it  obligatory  on  all  manufacturers  of  baking 
powder  to  publish  the  formula  on  the  label.    This  procedure  would 
m  a  measure  protect  the  public,  but  the  objection  that  has  been 
raised,  and  probably  would  again  defeat  such  legislation,  is  that 
it  infringes  on  individual  rights. 

The  formula,  of  any  valuable  article,  if  the  maker  evolved  it  out 
of  his  own  thought  or  experience,  is  his  private  property.  This 
much,  however,  I  believe  the  sovereign  people  may  properly  de- 
mand without  abridging  the  rights  of  any  honest  manufacturer— 
i.  e.,  to  compel  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  to  state  on  the  can 
in  a  conspicuous  way  and  place  the  name  of  the  class  of  powder 
as  represented  by  the  acid  ingredient— cream  of  tartar;  alum; 
phosphate;  alum  phosphate.  Furthermore,  they  should  be  obliged 
to  state  the  minimum  percentage  of  gas  the  powder  is  guaranteed 
to  evolve  under  known  and  constant  conditions. 

Laws  controlling  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  East- 
ern States  are  based  upon  this  principle  and  enforced  with  satis- 
faction to  the  farmers  and  justice  to  all. 

METHODS  OP  ANALYSIS. 

Available  (<7  02)— Knorr's  apparatus  described  in  Bulletin  13 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  used  for  this  deter- 
mination, and  his  procedure  followed  in  all  essential  features.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  method  may  not  be  identical  or  equivalent 
to  those  obtained  by  actual  baking  test,  but  are  probably  as  near 
as  may  be  obtained  with  laboratory  conditions.  They  are  near 
enough  to  very  accurately  gauge  the  leavening  power  of  a  powder. 
By  closely  controlling  all  conditions  the  results  are  concordant, 
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and  one  powder  can  be  compared  witk  another.  It  must  be 
stated,  however,  that  powder  containing  a  large  amount  of  starch, 
as  do  the  alum  powders,  inclose  more  C02  in  the  viscid  liquid  and 
therefore  slightly  underestimates  the  strength. 

Excess  of  Alkali — The  excess  of  sodium  bicarbonate  was  deter- 
mined by  titration  of  the  residue  from  available  C  02  determinate, 
after  dilution,  addition  of  standard  acid  and  boiling.  The  most 
satisfactory  indicator  for  all  powder  is  phenol-phthalein.  Methyl 
violet,  cochineal,  and  methyl  orange  are  not  applicable. 

Lime,  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  were  determined  by 
methods  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

Aluminium — Aluminium  was  determined  by  the  ammonia 
acetate  method,  used  with  satisfaction  by  McGill  and  rediscovered 
by  Gladding.  (Journal  American  Chemical  Society,  August,  1896.) 
I  used  a  modification  of  this  method,  essentially  that  proposed  by 
Gladding.  The  complete  precipitation  of  the  aluminium  phosphate, 
its  insolubility  in  reagents  employed  and  the  absence  of  calcium 
in  the  precipitate  were  established  by  careful  tests.  In  the  use 
of  this  method  it  is  very  important  that  the  precipitation  be  com- 
pleted in  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  liquid,  and  in  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia  acetate;  that  the  precipitate  be  con- 
ducted in  a  cold  liquid  containing  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
aluminium. 

Contrary  to  Gladding  but  in  harmony  with  many  other  chem- 
ists, I  find  aluminium  phosphate  soluble  in  the  most  dilute  solutions 
of  mineral  acids.  Starch  and  water  were  estimated  by  difference. 
The  insoluble  residue  sometimes  obtainable  after  digestion  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid  is  recorded  as  insoluble  calcium  sulphate. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  combine  the  ingredients  as  they  are 
associated  in  the  powder.  While  I  recognize  that  it  is  impossible 
to  more  than  approximate  the  form  in  which  the  elements  exist,  es- 
pecially in  such  a  complete  substance  as  alum  phosphate  baking 
powder,  yet  it  is  the  only  way  the  public  in  general  can  get  an  in- 
telligent idea  of  their  composition.  The  alum  is  combined  as 
KA1  S04)2.  In  the  powder  it  is  unquestionably  partly  in  basic 
condition,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  column  showing  deficiency  of 
S  Os  when  alum  is  calculated  according  to  usual  formula. 

In  analyses  recorded  in  Tables  I.  and  II.,  the  excess  of  calcium 
over  that  necessary  to  form  CaH4  (P  G4)2  is  estimated  as  CaCQ3. 
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The  excess  of  S03  was  in  some  cases  estimated  as  CaS04. 

In  analyses  recorded  in  Table  III.,  the  phosphoric  acid(P205) 
found  was  calculated  as  the  anhydrous  mono  calcium  phosphate 
Ca  H4  (P04)2  and  the  calcium  in  the  same  terms.  The  excess  of 
phosphate  was  calculated  as  phosphoric  acid  and  the  excess  of  lime 
as  calcium  phosphate  (Ca3P208).  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as 
in  all  probability  all  three  forms  of  the  combinations  of  calcium 
with  phosphorous  and  oxygen,  and  more,  too,  are  associated  in  the 
same  powder. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  Inspector  GL  G.  Sanborn  for  much  of  the 
labor  involved  in  preparing  the  tables: 
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ANALYSIS  OF  BAKING  POWDER 


lYPoTHETICAL  C051B1NATION. 
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"INFANT  AND  INVALID  FOODS." 

No  apology  is  offered  or  needed  in  advertising  the  requirements 
in  infant  foods.  A  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  health  boards  of 
every  state,  city,  or  hamlet  showing  the  mortality  of  children  under 
two  years  of  age  will  convince  any  mind  that,  in  the  feeding  and 
care  of  infants,  our  people,  with  all  their  education,  culture,  and 
boasted  moral  attainments,  have  advanced  little,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  Indian  with  her  papoose,  or  "bossy"  with  her  first  calf. 

The  question  of  food  for  adults  is  one  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  Learned  professors  and  moral  monstrosities  fill  page 
upon  page  of  our  newspapers  and  even  invade  the  columns  of  our 
magazines  with  unassailable  argument,  proving  that  vegetarianism 
is  the  only  salvation  of  our  race  from  disease,  from  mental  and 
moral  degeneration;  that  animal  food  is  unnatural,  cannibalistic, 
unwholesome,  and  unnecessary;  and  they  and  their  opponents  have 
established  one  fact,  viz.,  that  a  healthy  adult  man  can  exist  for 
a  considerable  period  on  either  animal  or  vegetable  food  exclu- 
sively, without  perhaps  relinquishing  all  hope  of  future  happiness. 
Let  the  babe  for  one  day  be  fed  on  improper  food,  and  the  next  may 
bring  the  physician,  and  the  next  the  "little  white  hearse."  The 
delicate  organism  of  the  child  has  not  been  tempered  to  all  condi- 
tions, or  hardened  to  abuse  as  the  perverted  and  misused  alimentary 
canal  of  the  adult. 

The  laymen  in  our  land  are  not  the  only  ones  that  may  be  ac- 
cused of  ignorance  of  foods  and  feeding.  The  physician,  often,  has 
not  the  instruction  and  seldom  the  time,  inclination,  or  apparatus 
to  conduct  examinations  of  infant  foods.  He  must,  as  do  his  pa- 
tients and  their  nurses,  rely  on  luck  and  the  label  on  the  goods. 
Even  science  has  not  invaded  the  domain  of  food  for  infants  with 
half  the  energy  manifested  in  the  feeding  of  the  calf  and  steer. 
Consequently  the  results,  obtained  in  the  study  of  human  dietaries 
are  meager  indeed  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  scien- 
tific and  systematic  feeding  of  live  stock.  It  is  fortunate  that  some 
of  the  results  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  cattle  foods  and 
stock  feeding  can  be  applied  to  human  dietaries.  In  justice  to  our 
public-spirited  men,  it  may  be  said  that  investigation  of  human 
dietaries  has  now  been  commenced  which,  in  the  near  future, 
should  bring  forth  interesting  and  valuable  results.  Some  of  the 
scientific  men  in  Europe  have  also  succeeded  in  solving  many  of 
the  problems  in  infant  nutrition,  and  it  may  be  said  to-day  that 
science  is  much  in  advance  of  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
in  the  feeding  of  young. 
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The  death  rate  in  infants  is  appalling.  In  England  the  mor- 
tality among  infants  to-day  is  said  to  be  scarcely  less  than  in  1840- 
41,  when,  out  of  a  total  of  350,101  deaths,  76,328  were  children  un- 
der one  year  of  age.  According  to  one  authority,  twenty  per  cent 
of  all  infants  die  during  the  first  year  of  life.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  reliable  statistics.  The  figures  furnished  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  and  published  in  the  report 
for  1895,  which  show  the  mortality  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  calculated  with  reference  to  the  number  of  births  for  the  same 
year,  are  based  on  exact  and  reliable  data.  The  ratio  of  deaths 
under  one  year  to  living  births  per  1,000  in  1874  was  164.3;  in  1893, 
165.3;  the  average  for  the  twenty  years,  inclusive,  161.9.  This 
ratio  means  160,914  deaths  to  993,807  living  births.  The  extremes 
during  the  past  forty-five  years  were  119.1  per  1,000  in  1857,  and 
202.7  in  1872.  Aside  from  showing  the  enormous  death  rate,  the 
statistics  indicate  that,  even  in  the  cultured  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, little  progress  has  been  made  in  arresting  infant  mortality. 

Unquestionably  the  death  rate  has  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased during  the  past  years,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  cow's 
milk  and  prepared  foods  for  the  natural  food  of  the  child. 

The  Imperial  Health  Manual  of  Germany  says:  "The  most  fre- 
quent illnesses  of  the  first  years  of  childhood  are  caused  by  im- 
proper nourishment.  Many  mothers  cannot,  others  will  not,  suckle 
their  children,  whether  from  motives  of  health  or  gain,  or,  as  often 
happens,  from  no  morally  justifiable  cause.  It  is  possible  for  only 
a  few  parents  in  such  cases  to  provide  a  complete  substitute  for  a 
wet  nurse.  The  greater  majority  of  these  children  are  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  natural  nutriment,  mother's  milk." 

But  the  disinclination  of  mothers  to  suckle  their  own  young 
is  not  confined  to  Germany.  It  is  bounded  by  no  country  lines  nor 
confined  to  any  class.  It  is  true  that  the  state  of  affairs  is  worse 
in  the  ultra-fashionable  set,  where  more  attention  is  paid  the 
poodle  than  the  baby;  but  of  late  years  natural  nursing  is  on  the 
steady  decline  in  every  class  of  society.  It  is  not  alone  the  aris- 
tocrat who  shirks  this  duty  nor  the  woman  that  gains  her  liveli- 
hood in  a  factory,  but  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  the  country  and  in 
the  city,  are  infants  constantly  denied  their  natural  food.  It  is 
refreshing  to  hear  of  late  years  of  a  few  of  the  leading  ladies  of 
our  land  setting  a  humane  example  in  the  rearing  of  young,  for, 
unless  nature  is  more  closely  followed  in  this  respect,  the  laws  of 
atrophy  will  render  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  not  a  conven- 
ience but  a  necessity. 
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While  unhealthfulness  in  mothers,  and  the  countless  ills  to 
which  children  fall  a  natural  heir,  are  factors  that  make  the  mor- 
tality among  infants  so  terrible,  statistics  prove  that  it  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  improper  nourishment,  or  lack  of  nourishments 
The  first  fact  that  confronts  us  is  that  the  Angel  of  Death  hovers 
most  menacingly  over  the  cradles  of  artificially  fed  infants. 

In  Berlin  the  mortality  statistics  show  that,  in  10,000  deaths, 
three-fourths  were  artificially  fed. 

Minert,  in  Bavaria,  states  that  out  of  400  deaths  of  children 
from  summer  diarrhea  that  came  under  his  observation,  ninety-six 
per  cent  were  nourished  artificially. 

Hope's  investigations  in  England  disclosed  that  only  three  per 
cent  of  1,000  deaths  were  breast-fed. 

Dr.  Nivan,  in  the  "Yorkshire  Post,"  England,  states  that  of  500 
children  who  died  from  diarrhea  in  Manchester  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  1895,  485  were  hand-fed. 

Dr.  Ashby  says  that  children  fed  upon  cow's  milk,  either  en- 
tirely or  partially,  during  the  first  three  months  of  their  lives  are 
fifty  times  as  liable  to  die  of  diarrhea  as  other  infants. 

But  statistics  of  this  nature  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  as  im- 
properly fed  infants  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  and  drag  out 
an  unhappy  or  miserable  existence  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
years,  tracing  their  defective  physical  condition  to  partial  starva- 
tion during  the  formative  period. 

It  is  known  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  wealthy  classes 
among  infants  nursed  by  mothers  is  less  than  in  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  proportion  of  57  to  357.  This  more  favorable  showing  for 
the  wealthier  classes  is  claimed  to  be  due  to  a  healthier  condition 
in  mothers.  While  this  may  be  one  factor,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  it  is  in  greater  part  due  to  more  favorable  environments  and 
the  better  care  and  attention  which  infants  receive. 

But  among  artificially  fed  infants  iu  the  poorer  classes,  where 
even  more  dense  ignorance  is  manifested  than  in  the  circles  of  the 
moneyed  class —where  food  is  often  bought  because  it  is  cheap, 
and  skim  milk,  condensed  milk,  and  other  starvation  diets  regu- 
larly administered— the  "slaughter  of  the  innocents"  has  no 
parallel  in  the  reign  of  Herod.  Somewhere  I  have  read  statistics 
of  the  mortality  of  infants  in  the  crowded  tenement  houses  in  New 
York  City,  and  now  the  returned  missionary's  pathetic  recital  of 
the  sacrifice  of  children  on  the  Ganges  during  a  season  of  re- 
ligious revival  fails  to  arouse  interest. 

However  much  we  may  deprecate  the  artificial  feeding  of  in- 
fants, we  must  face  the  conditions  as  we  find  them.    The  nursing 
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bottle  is  here,  and  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  And  if  the  people 
thoroughly  understood  the  requirements  in  infant  feeding,  and  in 
the  place  of  ignorance  and  folly,  in  the  light  of  scientific  research, 
used  care  and  wisdom  in  the  nourishment  of  young,  a  check  could 
be  placed  on  baby  manslaughter. 

Thanks  to  Nature,  whose  teachings  are  always  right,  we  have 
in  mother's  milk  a  typical  infant  food  to  imitate.  But  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  representative  samples,  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  high  nervous  organism  of  mankind,  the 
recorded  analyses  show  great  disagreement. 

It  is  also  probable  that  human  milk  varies  even  more  than  that 
from  other  mammals.  The  following  analyses  represent  averages 
obtained  by  competent  chemists.  The  analyses  were  in  most  part 
made  in  the  last  few  years  and  include  many  made  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Those  of  Sary,  Aschman,  and  Wiley  are  compiled  from 
all  sources  and  may  be  given  most  credence : 

Sary  (Average  of  150  Analyses)— 

Water   

Casein  

Albumen   

Fat   ,  

Milk  sugar  

Ash  

Aschinan  (Average  of  80  Analyses)— 

Water   

Protein  (casein,  albumen) .... 

Fat  -  

Milk  sugar  

Ash   

Wiley  (All  Sources) — 

Water   

Sugar   

Proteids   

Fat  .  .  

Ash   

Watts  and  Konig— 

Water   

Solids   

Proteids   

Fat   

Sugar   

Ash  

Konig— 

Water   

Fat   V 

Casein   .7 

Milk  sugar  

Ash   7.7. 

"Annali  di  ehemica  e  di  farm" — 

Water  

Fat   7.'. 

Protein   

Sugar   

Ash   


88.25 
.75 
1.00 
3.50 
6.25 
.25 

87.02 
2.36 
3.94 
6.23 
.45 

88.75 
6.00 
1.50 
3.45 
.30 

87.65 
12.35 
3.07 
3.91 
5.01 
.17 

87.41 
3.78 
2.29 
6.21 
.31 

87.71 
4.38 
1.54 
5.75 
.53 
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Blyth— 

Milk  fat   2.90 

Casein      2,40 

Albumen   

Peptone    ^-10 

Sugar    5-87 

Ash    -16 

Water    88.00 

Total  solids   12-00 

Solids  not  fat   9.10 

Obviously  the  nearest  substitute  for  mother's  milk  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  milk  of  some  other  mammal.  Wily,  in  "Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analyses"  (1896),  has  compared 
human  milk  with  the  milk  of  the  more  common  domestic  animals. 
If  we  accept  as  equal  the  evidence  of  other  analyses  of  human  milk, 
his  figures  for  protein  and  ash  are  probably  somewhat  low: 

Water.  Fat.  Sugar.  Proteids.  Ash. 

Human    88.70  3.45  6.00  1.50  .30 

Cow    86.90  4.00  4.80  3.60  .70 

Goat""    85.70  4.75  4.45  4.30  .80 

Xsg                  *               .    89.50  1.75  6.25  2.00  .50 

■Mare   90.75  1.20  5.70  2.00  .35 

Sheep"'..".".."   80.80  6.85  4.90  6.55  .90 

As  compared  with  cow's  milk,  human  milk  is  somewhat  lower 
in  fat,  considerably  higher  in  milk  sugar,  and  markedly  lower  in 
protein  and  ash.  Referring  to  some  of  the  other  analyses  of 
mother's  milk,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  in  proteids  is 
largely  due  to  the  low  percentage  of  casein,  which  in  cow's  milk 
averages  2.48.  But  all  the  difference  between  human  and  cow's 
milk  is  not  rcorded  in  a  table  of  analyses.  Casein  in  human  milk 
conducts  itself  in  a  different  manner  towards  reagents  from  casein 
in  cow's  milk.  When  treated  with  rennet,  or  other  digestive  fer- 
ments, mother's  milk  coagulates  in  fine  flakes  floating  in  the  milk; 
cow's  milk  coagulates  in  a  solid  lump,  which  quickly  sinks.  This 
behavior  with  digestive  ferments  unquestionably  makes  mother's 
milk  more  easily  digested. 

Should  cow's  milk  be  diluted  to  the  extent  where  the  protein 
would  not  be  in  excess  of  mother's  milk,  the  milk  sugar  and  ash 
would  be  quite  too  low.  In  measuring  the  value  of  a  food  the  ratio 
of  the  heat  forming  to  the  muscle  forming  ingredients  is  of  much 
significance.  We  may  assume  that  the  ratio  as  found  in  human 
milk  is  correct  (1  to  6.8).  The  ratio  for  cow's  milk  (1  to  4.1)  indi- 
cates that  it  is  too  narrow  a  ratio;  that  is,  that  there  is  too  much 
of  the  nitrogenous  or  muscle  forming  elements  as  compared  with 
-the  fats  and  other  carbon  compounds,  or  fuel  elements. 
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The  milk  of  the  ass  most  closely  resembles  human  milk  in  com- 
position.   Its  nutritive  ratio  is  1  to  4.6.    Goat's  milk  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  cow's  milk,  in  being  free  from  pathogenic  bacteria 
Cow's  milk,  while  open  to  this  grave  objection,  is  also  seriously 
defective  in  composition. 

Various  procedures  are  recommended  for  making  cow's  milk 
similar  to  mother's  milk.    Ph.  Biedent  recommends  a  mixture  of 
five  ounces  sweet  cream,  fifteen  ounces  boiled  water,  and  one-half 
ounce  milk  sugar.    This  mixture,  which  is  suitable  for  the  first 
period,  or  for  sickly  children,  is  strengthened  as  the  digestive 
power  of  the  child  increases,  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk,  first 
five  ounces,  then  nine  and  one-half  ounces,  and  lastly  thirteen 
ounces,  to  the  first  mixture.    In  this  manner  the  transition  is 
made  first  to  somewhat  diluted  and  finally  to  pure  cow's  milk.  In 
all  cases  it  is  best  to  sterilize  the  cow's  milk  by  means  of  a  steam 
sterilizer.    It  would  always  be  advisable  to  have  the  mixture  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  a  physician.    In  all  cases  the  com- 
position of  the  cream  should  be  known  and  should  not  exceed 
twenty  per  cent  in  fat  content. 

Dr.  Winslow  Anderson,  in  an  address  before  the  California  Sani- 
tary Convention,  recommended  the  following  procedure : 

First— Boil  your  milk  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  home 
indilSll^m^lbumen11  *  aigeStiWe  [6Vi<lentIy  ft0m  «*  tot 

so  a^l^d^t       ^srthenWar€  V6SSelS  'n  a  C001  Plaee  and  COTCT  » 
Fourth-For  infant  feeding:  Add  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  freshly  prepared 
lime  water  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  boiled  water.  'Phis  reduces  the  casein 
and  adds  the  needed  lime  salts  and  water  ie.ic.-es  lae  easem 

„,-n?fth_A'3d,t,,lirty  Sraim lof  lactose  or  su«ar  of  milk  '>  each  ounce  and  you 
will  have  a  wholesome  neutral  or  alkaline  sterilized  food  for  infants  easfiv 
digestible,  and  one  which  does  not  allow  Ihe  bacterium  lactfs  Sent  m"  a  H 
milk  to  turn  it  sour  by  fermentation,  converting  the  milk  sugSr  Into  lacfie 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view  this  procedure  is  open  to  grave 
objection  In  the  first  place,  boiling  milk  changes  the  character  of 
the  ingredients  and  renders  it  less  digestible 

In  the  second  place,  the  sernm  albumen  is  a  normal,  constituent 
of  mothers  milk,  in  even  greater  proportion  than  in  cow's  milk 
It  is  certainly  digestible  and  valuable  and  should  not  be  removed  or 
its  properties  altered. 

In  the  third  place,  the  lime  salts  are  more  plentiful  in  cow's  milk 
than  mother's  milk,  although  combined  as  lime  phosphates 
The  lime  water  may  be  advantageous,  but  not  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, for  while  the  lime  water  will  disguise  acidity,  it  will  not  pre- 

Ex.  Docs.  Vol   iv— 59 
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vent  the  destruction  of  milk  sugar,  as  claimed,  or  retard  curdling. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  milk  prepared  as  directed  would 
be  greatly  preferable  to  unboiled  natural  cow's  milk. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  imitate  mother's  milk  with  cow's  milk 
is  to  take  fresh  milk  from  a  healthy  dairy,  where  cows  are  kept  un- 
der the  best  sanitary  conditions;  test  for  fat,  solids,  and  acidity; 
separate  the  fat  from  the  milk  by  means  of  a  cream  separator;  re- 
move the  para  casein  from  the  skim  milk  by  the  aid  of  rennet;  add 
milk,  sugar  and  cream  in  the  proper  proportion  and  sterilize;  bot- 
tle immediately  in  an  aceptic  atmosphere;  bottles  preferred  which 
can  be  used  as  nursing  bottles.  Such  procedure  could  not,  of 
course,  be  done  by  the  consumer;  indeed,  the  apparatus  to  properly 
carry  out  such  a  process  would  approximate  f 2,000  in  value,  and 
every  detail  must  of  needs  be  under  the  control  of  an  analytical 
chemist.    Such  milk  should  have  the  following  composition: 

Fat   •  

Casein   ^OO 

Albumen    -m 

Milk  sugar   6.00 

Ash    60 

This  product  could  be  strengthened  with  sterilized  cow's  milk 
as  required.  It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  pasteurized  or 
sterilized  milk  is  preferable.  Each  method  has  its  advantages  and 
its  defects  pasteurization  is  at  fault  in  leaving  in  the  milk  acid 
forming  microbes  and  possibly  also  the  baccilli  producing  the 
ptomaine  causing  cholera  infantum. 

Pasteurization  never  kills  the  spores  of  bacteria,  which  in  favor- 
able conditions  quickly  develop  into  bacteria,  souring  the  milk  and 
causing  other  fermentations.  Pasteurized  milk,  therefore,  keeps 
"but  little  longer  than  milk  not  so  treated. 

Sterilized  milk,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  is  milk  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  some  minutes. 
It  is  not  absolutely  sterile  or  free  from  life.  Boiling  milk  in  open 
vessels  drives  off  the  gases  in  solution,  partially  decomposes  and 
destroys  the  milk  sugar,  impairs  the  taste,  and  otherwise  lessens 
its  nutritive  value.  Professors  Leze  and  Pelleren  claim  that  a 
temperature  of  185°  F.  maintained  for  one  hour  completely  ster- 
ilizes the  milk  without  impairing  its  nutritive  value,  or  giving  it  a 
"cooked"  taste. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

In  foreign  lands  and  to  some  extent  in  the  cities  of  our  own  land 
condensed  milk  (diluted  as  per  directions)  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  milk  in  infant  feeding.    There  are  two  varieties  of  such  milk 
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on  the  market;  one  prepared  by  condensng  milk  in  vacuo  to 
about  one-third  its  original  volume  and  placing  in  hermetical  ves- 
sels. The  other  variety  is  condensed  in  the  same  manner  and 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  added.  The  latter 
kind  only  keeps  well  after  opening.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
used  as  infant  food  as  long  as  other  food  is  available.  Condensed 
milk  of  either  variety  cannot  be  diluted  to  resemble  the  original 
cow's  milk.  Often  the  directions  on  the  label  advocate  a  dilution 
which  leaves  less  than  one  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  trade 
name  "Condensed  Cream"  is  a  misnomer,  while  the  goods  labeled 
"Condensed  Milk"  should  more  properly  be  sold  as  "Condensed 
Skim  Milk." 

>  The  following  analyses  show  composition  of  typical  condensed 
milk  of  each  variety;  one  from  each  class  being  made  from  normal 
milk  and  the  other  from  skimmed  or  partially  skimmed  milk: 

Vn-HAtv                              txt  4.  U                     Milk.  Cane. 

Unsweetened,  whole  milkiest  Swiss   T^'Vn'  %f  SUgar'  ^ 

Unsweetened,  partly  skimmed,  Loeflund                 68  37  7  81     10  17      lift!  ?"2f 

Sweetened  whole  milk,  baby                                   2099  tQ%]      qj                  An  17  HI 

Sweetened  skim  milk,  calf   ^.Z  &g  Voo      ?.'8      Itfo    £g  l.W 

PREPARED  FOODS. 

The  septic  nature  of  cow's  milk,  its  liability  to  contamination 
the  uncertainty  of  its  freshness  and  parentage,  its  property  of  trans- 
mitting disease,  its  inferior  keeping  qualities,  and,  above  all,  its 
inadequacy  as  a  complete  food  for  infants,  especially  during  the 
first  period  of  life,  has  led  to  attempts  to  prepare  other  substitutes 
for  mother's  milk.  In  so  far  as  these  foods  attempt  to  imitate 
nature  they  may  be  commended.  Their  preparation  may  well  en- 
gage the  most  public-spirited  of  our  scientific  men,  and  complete 
success  would  award  the  author  with  the  monument  of  untold 
millions  of  active  and  useful  lives,  in  place  of  the  marble  cherubims 
in  our  cemeteries.  Yet  for  some  time  to  come,  for  reasons  of 
convenience  and  economy,  the  cow  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  the  foster-mother  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
race. 

In  the  preparation  of  infants'  food,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  ingredients  be  identical  with  cow's  or  human  milk  Other 
nitrogenous  bodies  may  be  substituted  for  casein;  other  sugars 
for  sugar  of  milk;  vegetable  or  animal  fats,  for  milk  fat.  It  is  also 
probable  that,  to  some  extent,  especially  for  older  children  starch 
sugar,  etc.,  may  take  the  place  of  fat.  To  be  more  definite,  the 
nutritive  ratio  of  a  food  remains  unchanged  by  the  substitution  of 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  starch  or  sugar  for  one  pound  of  fat 
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Both  sugar  and  fat  are  fed  for  fuel.  Fat,  consisting  so  largely  of 
carbon,  generates  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  heat  as  sugar 
or  starch,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  pound  of  hard  coal  will 
generate  more  heat  than  a  pound  of  dry  wood.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  fat  is  a  natural  constituent  of  milk — nature's  food 
for  young.  Moreover,  milk  fat,  from  whatever  animal  secreted, 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  glycerides  of  volatile  and 
soluble  acids,  which  are  present  in  no  other  fat.  It  is  very  likely 
that  these  glycerides  assist  in  digestion,  and  certainly  are  present 
for  some  good  purpose.  It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  feeding 
of  infants  milk  fat  cannot  be  advantageously  replaced  by  any  other 
carbo-hydrate,  or  even  by  any  other  fat. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  infants  during  the  first  period  of  life 
to  secrete  saliva  and  other  necessary  ferments,  they  are  unable  to 
digest  starch  or  farinaceous  food.  Until  at  least  three  months 
old,  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  changing  starch  into  sugar, 
and  therefore  potatoes,  cereals,  etc.,  are  as  indigestible  as  sawdust. 
Yet  thousands  of  mothers  imperil  the  lives  of  their  children  by 
slowly  poisoning  them  with  starch  foods,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  they  will  grow  the  faster.  They  might  as  well  feed  tacks,  as 
the  infant's  suffering  would  then  be  of  shorter  duration.  "It 
should  be  the  duty  of  every  doctor  to  warn  mothers  that  no  farina- 
ceous food— and  that  includes  bread,  biscuits,  gruel,  arrow-root, 
corn  flour,  rice,  sago,  potatoes,  etc.— should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  given  to  a  child  until  it  has  full  dentation,  unless  it 
has  been  previously  malted."  Even  after  the  secretion  of  saliva 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  feeding  starch  foods  to  infants. 
Quoting  again  from  the  "Imperial  Health  Manual:" 

Ignorant  mothers  who  wish  to  provide  their  infants  with  strong  nourish- 
ment in  the  shape  of  pure,  or  little-diluted  milk,  often  cause  the  infant  stomach, 
inflamed  by  the  heavy  diet,  to  partially  reject  the  food  offered  to  it,  and 
sometimes  severe  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  are  the  result.  Many 
children  thrive  well  if  they  receive  preservd  milk  along  with,  or  m  place  of, 
fresh  milk.  Similarly,  well-boiled  and  thoroughly  strained  broth  made  from 
oats  barley  and  other  cereals  may  be  given  to  children  more  than  three 
months  old  as  an  adjunct  to  milk;  still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  such  broths  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  milk.  Too  pre- 
mature attempts  to  nourish  children  on  adult  diet  are  almost  certain  to>  be 
punished  by  severe  digestive  disorders.  The  dreaded  vomiting  fits  of  infancy 
are  frequently  the  result  of  neglect  of  cleanliness  in  storing  and  handling  milk 
supplies;  hence  they  cause  more  deaths  among  children  fed  on  animal  milk 
or  farinaceous  substances  for  mother's  milk  than  among  infants  fed  at  the 
mother's  breast.  Light  biscuits  are  usually  eaten  without  injury  by  children 
in  the  last  quarter  of  their  first  year,  and  soft-boiled  eggs  at  the  expiration  of 
that  year,  Many  children  learn  to  assimilate  easily-digestible  meat  in  the 
course  of  their  second  year,  but  in  general  it  should  be  given  to  them  only 
toward  the  end  of  that  year.  Similarly,  light  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  fruit 
are  best  reserved  for  the  last-mentioned  period.   Subsequently,  children  easily 
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STrlS8?1768-^11,^  increasing  in  strength;  still,  food  difficult  to 
h3K  rs.^OI1S13r  spiced  dishes  and  alcoholic  liquors,  should  be  entirely  with- 
held  from  them.   Pampering  children  with  sweetmeats  and  other  dainties  is 

neaitn  by  leading  to  teeth  diseases  and  digestive  disorders. 

Herein  are  recorded  analyses  of  prepared  infant  and  invalid 
foods,  largely  made  during  the  last  two  years.  These  goods  are 
probably  all  on  sale  at  this  time,  but  may  not  all  be  obtainable  in 
Minnesota.  The  analyses  were  in  part  made  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Asch- 
man  and  recorded  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Others  were  made  by  Leeds,  Clark,  Stutzer, 
and  the  writer.  A  few  were  taken  from  "The  Lancet"  and  "Foods 
and  Sanitation,"  made  by  authority  of  -  these  periodicals.  While 
the  analyst  is  not  recorded,  the  character  of  the  journals  guaran- 
tees their  reliability.  . 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  deficiency  in  fat  is  the  great  defect 
of  almost  all  these  foods.  True,  many  of  them  are  recommended 
to  be  made  up  with  milk,  but  even  then  the  fat  would  probably 
be  insufficient;  and  if  not,  the  value  of  the  food  would  be  the  value 
of  the  milk  used,  and  no  more.  In  a  part  of  the  foods  analyzed 
starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar  by  agency  of  diastase,  or 
some  other  ferment.  This,  as  stated  in  the  introductory  remarks, 
is  quite  essential.  Yet  many  of  the  much-lauded  foods  are  shown 
to  contain  large  quantities  of  starch,  while  maltose  or  malt  sugar 
is  conspicuous  for  its  absence.  Starch  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
table  under  the  heading  of  insoluble  carbo-hydrates,  and,  where 
separately  estimated,  under  its  own  caption. 

INVALID  FOODS. 

The  requirements  in  invalid  foods  are  often  somewhat  different 
from  those  intended  solely  for  infants.  The  food  should  not  only 
be  nutritious  and  easily  digested,  but  should  contain  in  addition 
some  harmless  stimulant.  The  digestibility  may  be  favored  by 
preconverting  the  starch  into  sugar  by  enzymes,  also  by  pep- 
tonizing, etc.  The  most  popular  stimulant,  efficacious  and  harm- 
less, is  extract  of  meat.  This  is  introduced  into  almost  every  sick 
room  in  the  form  of  beef  tea.  Many  preparations  of  this  character 
are  to-day  placed  on  sale,  some  of  which  have  considerable  value 
when  used  as  a  stimulant  only.  But  very  few,  if  any,  may  be  rec- 
ommended for  their  food  value. 

Before  recording  the  analyses  of  these  preparations  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  some  terms  used  in  their  analysis.  The  only 
compounds  of  importance  in  meat  extracts  are  those  containing 
nitrogen.  These,  in  a  broad  classification,  may  be  divided  into 
protein  albuminoids  and  inorganic  nitrogen. 

The  term  "protein"  (preeminent)  is  often  used  to  characterize 
all  forms  of  organic  nitrogen  compounds. 

The  nitrogenous  material  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
classes : 

a.  Albuminose  peptone     1    Fermentation  products  of  albumen  and  of 
•       nftas  peptore  /  highest  value  as  food. 

c.  Mesh  bases  and  decomposition  products  soluble  in  alcohol. 

d.  Ditto,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

These  compounds  are  -valueless,  or  almost  valueless,  as  nourishment,  but 
useful  as  stimulants. 

e.  Albumen;  typical  in  the  white  of  egg. 

f .  Muscular  fiber. 

and  ba°h  °f  thSSe       Valuable  aS!  f00d'  alth°ugh  not  as  easily  digested  as  a 

g.  Gelatin;  an  albuminoid  of  very  doubtful  value  as  food.  It  may  retard 
the  destruction  of  other  valuable  compounds  of  nitrogen,  but  is  in  itself  non- 
foods    US'  'authorities  advocate  its  complete  removal  from  invalid 

h.  Ammonium  salts-inorganic  salts  of  nitrogen,  of  no  value  as  food. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  methods  for  the  examination  of  meat 
extracts  are  yet  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  chemist 
is  not  able  to  separate  certain  nutritious  from  non-nutritious  ele- 
ments. No  analysis  of  meat  extracts  is  worthy  of  great  notice 
which  does  not  differentiate  the  proteids.  The  following  analyses 
by  Stutzer,  Leeds,  Aschman,  and  Konig  and  Bonier  are  recorded 
for  the  good  there  is  in  them. 

The  term  "phantom  food"  is  not  inappropriate  when  applied 
to  most  of  these  preparations.  A  few  have  not  even  the  meager 
qualifications  of  a  good  and  harmless  stimulant.  The  last  re- 
corded contains  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  in  the  sick  room  without  the  sanction  of  a  physician. 

Those  preparations  in  which  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen is  available  as  food  could  be  classed  as  nutritious.  The  pep- 
tones, albumen,  and  muscular  fiber  are  the  only  forms  of  nitrogen 
to  be  included  in  determinating  food  value.  In  only  one  prepara- 
tion do  the  albumen  and  muscular  fiber  constitute  any  large  part 
of  the  total  nitrogen.  While  there  is  much  room  for  improvement 
as  regards  payability,  digestibility,  and  nutritive  value,  the  best 
of  these  preparations  are  certainly  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  the 
nourishment  of  invalids.    Others  are  practically  valueless. 

The  function  of  medicine  is  largely  to  remove  cause  of  illness 
and  place  nature  in  a  position  to  rebuild  the  shattered  system. 
Nature  must  be  assisted  with  proper  food.  During  sickness  only 
the  most  palatable,  nutritious,  and  digestible  foods  are  acceptable 
to  the  weakened  organism.  The  patient  places  his  hope  of  recov- 
ery in  the  recommendations  of  the  manufacturers.  Physicians 
may,  by  experiment,  weed  out  the  useless  preparations,  but  always 
at  the  risk  of  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  analyses  herein  re- 
corded are  given  with  a  knowledge  of  these  imperfections,  but  still 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  as  a  guide  in  selecting  nour- 
ishment for  the  invalid. 
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CLASS  MEMORANDUM  OF"  VINEGAR. 


Standard  cider  vinegar   96 

Cider  vinegar,  low  in  acid  or  solids   185 

Standard  low  wine  vinegar   61 

Low  wine  vinegar,  low  in  acid.  . .   94 

Vinegar  misrepresented  or  artifically  colored   160 

Malt  vinegar,  standard   6 

Miscellaneous  vinegar   5 


STANDARD  CIDER  VINEGAR. 


City  or  Town. 


Fairmont 

Fairmont   

Fulda  

Mabel   

Mabel   

Minneapolis  . 
West  Duluth  . 

Dulnth  

Duluth   

Fond  du  Lac  . 
Fond  du  Lac  . 
East  Duluth  . 

Carlton   

Stillwater. . . . 

St.  Paul  

Faribault   

Moorhead  

Moorhead  

Brownsdale  . . 

St.  Paul  

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  . . 

•St.  Paul   

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  . 
Minneapolis  . 
Taylor's  Falls 
Faribault 
Faribault 

Bayard  

Bayard   

St.  Paul  

Winona   

St.  Peter  

Lake  Crystal. 
Lake  Crystal. 

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Sleepy  Eye  — 
Cannon  Falls. 
Cannon  Falls. 
Cannon  Falls. 
Cannon  Falls. 

Mankato  

Mankato  

New  Ulm  

Austin  

Austin  


Manufacturer. 


Acid. 


Rochester,  N.Y.,  Vinegar  W 

Matt  

F.  C.  Johnson  

F.  C.  Johnson  

Barrett  

M.  A.  Gedney  Pickling  Co. 

Red  Cross  Vinegar  C»  

Mott  

Wells-Stone  Mer.  Co  

Mott  

Mott  . ... 

Starn  Ordean  Co  

M.  A.  Gedney  

M.  A.  Gedney  

Barrett  &  Barrett  , 

Win.  H.  Burge  &  Co  

Gedney   :  

Red  Cross  

Unknown  

Barrett  &  Barrett  

Barrett  &  Barrett  

S.  R.  &  J.  C.  Mott  

F.  C.  Johnson  

M.  A.  Gedney  Pickling  Co.. 

Unknown   

F.  N.  Spink  &  Co  

F.  N.  Spink  &  Co  

M.  A.  Gedney  Pickling  Co.. 

Amazon  Vinegar  Co  

J.  Cushing  &  Son  

Red  Cross  Vinegar  Co  

Unknown  

Unknown  

Unknown  

Mott  

Gedney  

Unknown  

Mott  

Mott  

Unknown  

Mott  

Minneapolis  

Fiber,  Jordan  &  Co  

J.  A.  Pressley  

Mott  

Patterson  

Clarksville,  Mo  

Mott  

A.  Kelley  

Gedney  

Amazon  

Mott  

Mott  

Arnold  

Unknown  

Freeport,  111.,  Vinegar  Wks. 


4.58 
4.50 
4.68 
5.20 
4.84 
5.04 
4.54 
4.72 
4.72 
4.58 
4.64 
4.74 
4.86 
4.78 
4.40 
4.80 
4.50 
4.66 
5.20 
5.10 
5.08 
4.50 
6.30 
4.62 
5.58 
4.64 
5.60 
4.58 
4.56 
4.96 
4.50 
5.00 
4.72 
4.54 
4.56 
4.52 
4.66 
4.50 
5.12 
5.60 
4.58 
4.50 
4.73 
5.32 
4.70 
4.70 
4.50 
4.56 
5.00 
4.84 
4.70 
4.90 
4.84 
4.57 
4.50 
4.70 


: Brought  in. 
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DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 
STANDARD  CIDER  VINEGAR.  — Continued. 


SIS 


City  or  Town. 


Dexter  

Spring  Valley. 

Spring  Valley. 

Duluth  

Duluth  

Kenyon  

Kenyon  

Kenyon  

West  Concord. 

Lanesboro.  . .  . 

Lanesboro.  . .  . 

Lanesboro.  . .  . 

Lanesboro.  . .  . 

Rushford  

Rushford.  .  . . 

Rushford  

Rushford  

Houston  

Houston  

Houston  

La  Crescent. . . 
La  Crescent. . . 

Duluth  

Minneapolis. . . 
Minneapolis. . . 
Minneapolis. . . 

Janesville  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth. .'  

Brownsdale. . . . 

Caledonia  

Caledonia  

Reno  

Wabasha  

Lake  City  

Lake  City  

Alden  


Manufacturer. 


Freeport,  111.,  Vinegar  Wks 

Aiott  

b-edney  .7.7." 

Pruseing  Cider  Co".  .7.77 

The  Heinz  Co  

Spink 
Sampson's 
Spink 
Duffy 

Interstate  Packing  Co... 7. 
La  Crosse  Vinegar  Works.. 

Reid  Murdock  

Freeport  Vinegar  Works.'.! 

Amazon  Vinegar  Works  

Gedney   

Amazon  Vinegar  Work's.'.'  " 

Mott  

Gedney   ' 

Myers  (Freeport,  111.)'.'/.'.'." 

Myers  (Freeport,  111.)  

American  Vinegar  Works 

Mott  

Alden  Vinegar  Co.  .  .  .  .  .  . 7 

M.  A.  Gedney  Pickling'  Co  ' 
Duffy,  Montfort  &  Greene.' 
Gedney  Pickling  Co.. 

Duffy,  N.  Y .  . . .  7" 

F.  H.  Spink  &  Co  

M.  A.  Gedney  * 

Mott  ...7.7" 

Unknown  

Dubuque  Vinegar  Works. . 
Dubuque  Vinegar  Works. .  ' 
La  Crosse  Vinegar  Works 
Dubuque  Vinegar  Works. 

F.  C.  Johnson  

F.  C.  Johnson   , 

Mott 


FafrmJSP  ^ -I  Amazon  Vinegar  Works. . 
flairmont  !  American  Vinegar  Works 


Acid. 


Solids. 


4.68 

4.50 

5.68 

4.70 

4.52 

4.78 

4.50 

4.68 

4.52 

4.74 

4.62 

4.66 

4.52 

4.88 

4.96 

5.22 

4.66 

4.70 

4.90 

4.52 

5.36 

4.72 

4.66 

5.48 

5.04 

5.16 

6.06 

5.06 

4.72 

4.50 

5.06 

5.30 

4.60 

4.64 

4.90 

5.72 

4.64 

4.50 

5.00 

5.04 


• 
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CIDER  VINEGAR— LOW  IN  ACID  OR  SOLIDS 


Seller. 


H.  W.  Kingsbury  

Reiter  &  Kaiser  

Knoll  &  Co  

Davis  &  Lundem  

Z.  P.  Hedberg  

Z.  P.  Hedberg  

Wm.  Kenkel  

Owen  &  Pritchard  

Iberg,  Roberts  &  Jenkins 

Young  &  Munson  

M.  A.  Sberk  &  Co  

M.  Hanna  

A.  H.  Beebe  

Clements  &  Son  

Clements  &  Son  

Buelow  &  Gehike  

O.  Schmidt  

Falck  Bros  

Holmes  Bros  

J.  B.  Meyer  

Fred  Eicbow  

Fred  Kron  

F.  B.  Hofer  

Pfeffert  &  Co  

Geo.  Groff  

T.  J.  Anderson  

Henry  Faley  

C.  I.  &  E.  A.  Loucks  

G.  A.  Veblen  

Alliance  Casb  Store  

A.  L.  Sleeper  &  Son  

B.  F.  Bacon  

E.  Torgun  &  Son  

C.  W.  Allard  

Thos.  Trevillian  

Hall  &  Swendson  

Nonan  &  Lyncb  

Sands  Bros  

C.  H.  Borlang  

P.  L.  Berg  

Wing  &  Baker  

J.  G.  Osmund  

H.  N.  Hegnes  

H.  L.  Blass  

Elledge  &  Straight  

Shields  &  Binggold  

Shields  Bros  

C.  J.  Nelson  

H.  Smith  

A.  M.  Hanson  

Aostadt  &  Johnson  

Alfred  Lysen  

H.  Knores  

Koling  &  Russell  

L.  P.  Palato  

H.  C.  Burns  

Gaylord  &  Co  

J.  Wilkey  

J.  A.  Sutton  

Fellows  &  Metcalf  

W.  H.  Sexton  

L.  Will  

S.  Peterson  

Armstrong  &  Kenger  

F.  T.  Kingsley  

H.  K.  Stearns  

Johnson  &  Mot  

R.  T.  Falkests  

Thos.  Trivillian  


City  or  Town. 


Winona  

Faribault  

St.  Peter  

St.  Peter  

St.  Peter  

'St.  Peter  

St.  Peter  

Lake  Crystal  

Lake  Crystal  

Mankato  

Mankato  , 

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Sleepy  Eye  

Sleepy  Eye  

Cannon  Falls  

Cannon  Falls...'  

Mankato  , 

Mankato  .  , 

Mankato  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Austin  

Blooming  Prairie. . . 
Blooming  Prairie. . . 

Brownsdale  

Brownsdale  

Grand  Meadow  

Spring  Valley  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Kenyon  

Kenyon  

Kenyon  

Nerstrand  

Nerstrand  

Nerstrand  

West  Concord  

West  Concord  

West  Concord  

West  Concord  

Lanesboro  

Rushford  

Rushford  

Houston  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Minneapolis  

Minneapolis  

Minneapolis  

Janesville  

Janesville  

New  Richland  

New  Richland  

Duluth  

South  Duluth  

South  Duluth  


Manufacturer. 


Unknown    4.<18  

Unknown    4.26  

Duffy's    4.01  

Johnson    4.30  1.83 

Mott   4.26  2.67 

New  Ulm  .  4.20  

Prussing  Cider  Co   4.56  1.78 

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co...   4.46  2.55 

F.  C.  Johnson   4.68  1.35 

L.  Patterson  &  Co   4.06  3.37 

L.  Patterson  &  Co   4.18  3.48 

L.  Patterson  &  Co   4.20  3.26 

Duffy    4.24  3.13 

Johnson    5  60  1.91 

Gedney    4.46  2.70 

Johnson    4.30  2.07 

New  Ulm   3.76  3.83 

Wdlson  &  Farrington. ..   4.44  2.86 

Frederick  &  Kemp  I  3.72|  2.64 

Patterson   I  4.34  3.56 

Unknown   I  4.40  3.10 

New  Ulm   3.82  3.83 

Grinnell  &  Collins  I  4.40  3.40 

New  Ulm  V.  &  P.  Co.  ..|  4.08  3.07 

New  Ulm   3.60  2.13 

F.  C.  Johnson   4.40  1.86 

Mott    4.44  3.78 

Am.  Vin.  Works   4.88  1.51 

Marshalltown  V.  W. .. .   4.06  1.75 

Amazon  V.  Co   4.44  4.61 

Milwaukee  V.  Co   4.38  2.91 

Durant  &  Casper  Co...    4.44  2.99 

Am.  Vinegar  Co   4.10  l.TZ 

John  Gold  

M.  A.  Gedney  

Mott   

M.  A.  Gedney  

Spink  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

Unknown  '. '. '. '. '. '. j  4. 16[  3.45 

Dunham  &  Eastman         4.32 1  1.98 

Duffy    4.46|  2.91 

Unknown    4.16|  2.86 

Spink   !  3.941  2.75 

Spink   I-  4.22!  2.67 

Spink  I  4.10]  3.00 

Amazon  V.  W  I  4.26  3.94 

Sprague  &  Warner   3.82 1  2.0o 

La  Crosse  V.  Works...  I  3.96  3.86 

Mott   I  4-42  3  42 

Wells,  Stone  &  Co  I  4.38  2.99 

Wells,  Stone  &  Co  I  4.24  3.34 

Wells,  Stone  &  Co  I  4.42  4.37 

F.  H.  Spink  &  Co  I  4.06  2.89 

Mott   4.48  3.45 

Heinz   •   4.48J  2.26 

Wells-Stone  Mer  Co....   4.38  2.99 

Heinz  &  Co   4.28  2.94 

Gedney  P.  Co. .   4.48  3.37 

Red  Cross  V.  Co   4.24  3.53 

F.  C.  Johnson   4.3b  l.<5 

McVeigh,  Chicago  I  4.38  2.86 

Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.    3.98  3.18 

Barrett  &  Barrett   4.40  4.53 

Burlington  V.  Wks....   4.38  2.40 

F.  H.  Spink   4.32|  2.45 

Mott    4.40  3.97 

Hiawatha   I  4.36|  3.53 


4.48|  3.78 
4.18|  3.29 


3.96] 
4.26| 
4.24i 
4.361 
4.18 


3.67 
3.00 
4.72 
2.91 
2.35 
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Seller, 


City  or  Town. 


Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

Duluth  

West  Duluth, 
West  Duluth. 
West  Duluth. 
Brownsdale. . 


M.  B.  Oraeara  

S.  C.  Miller  

J.  C.  Arnott  

B.  J.  Bouska.  

Wm.  Ward  

Masher  &  Knettel 
Bradley  &  Parson 
W.  H.  Lawrence  

!-:n:v":;;:: 

Gednev   

N.  B.  Smith  . 

H.  M.  Pryts  

Koling  &  Russell  

J.  P.  Somman  

J.  Myers  

V.  Shebat  

R.  Harnish  

Colby  Bros  

S.  B.  &  T.  J.  Burton 


Rose  Creek. 
St.  Paxil.  ... 

Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 
Duluth...... 

Caledonia. 


Manufacturer. 


Wabasha  i  Amazon 


Mott    

Touhy  Mer  Co. . . ! '. 
Burlington  V.  &  p' 

P.  H.  Spink  '. 

Bechtner  

Heinz  &  Co  

M.  A.  Gedney  

Unknown   

Unknown   

Unknown  

Gedney  ...".!'. 

Gedney  Pickling  Go. 

Anthony  Kelly  

Barrett  &  Barrett.  . . 
Unknown   


W 


Wabasha 
Lake  City 
Lake  City 
Alden  


Vinegar  W. . 


BantoJXS  &  S°nT:  *  •  •  * ' '  * ' !  Earth  City. 

f  D  fdwardV. 5!?e  ^arth  City- 


L.  Ward. 
L.  D.  Tanner. . .  . 

B.  C.  Pingree   . 

A.  E.  Olson  

I.  J.  Sevenson  

J-  S.  McManus  

Bacon  &  Strand  

Gartder  Bros  

K.  M.  Bergen  &  Co 

Thos.  Scott  

H.  J.  Dunn  " 

Myrick  &  Tilson  

W.  P.  Rabey  

Kate  Secord  

Hill  &  Ferguson. . . 

E.  L.  Phillips  

Cloquet  Lumber  Co  .  [  I 


Amazon  Vinegar  W.. 

F.  C.  Johnson  

Red  Cross  

Unknown  ' 

New  Ulm  Vinegar  W 

P.  H.  Kelly..."  

Duffy   

Duffy  

Home-Made   

P.  C.  Johnson  

Mott   

Barrett  &  Barrett  

Mott   

Mott   

Freeport  Vinegar  W.. 
J.  T.  Hancock  &  Son.  . 
American  P.  Co  . . .  . 

Genesee  Fruit  Co  .'| 

M..  A.  Gedney  P.  Co  I 

Red  Cross  V.  Co  r 

Highland  V.  &  P.  W. .  I 
Mott 


Winnebago  City 
Fairmont..., 
Fairmont. . . , 
'Sherburne. . . 

Jackson  

Pipestone. . . 
'Edgerton.  . .  . 

Mabel  

Preston  

Preston  

Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 

Duluth  

West  Duluth 

Duluth  

Duluth  

&?tmUth;";;;"l^^St««  M^r.  Co 

James  Dennihy  I  cirWon Wells-Stone  Mer.  Co 

M.  T.  Wilander.  ...  Canton -?uffy  V-  Works 

Marion  Bros   '     '  ' 

J.  Gaudsey  

James  Hanson. 

Yerxa  Bros  

Messick  &  Macauley 

Reiter  &  Kaiser  

W.  P.  Raley  

L.  Warner  

S.  V.  Wyckoff  ',. 

H.  C.  Edder  &  Co. 
H.  W.  Lawrence.  ..  . 
H.  W.  Lawrence.  . . . 

W.  Potter  &  Co  

C.  C.  Griswold  

Ghas.  H .  Hooper  

Yerxa  Bros.  &  Co. . . 
Yerxa  Bros.  &  Co. . . 

M.  Reilly  

<S.  Bergquist  

G.  S.  Comer  

W.  Shuman  


Tow  i 

Hibbing  

Stillwater  

-St.  Paul  

Duluth.  

Faribault  

West  Duluth  

St.  Paul  

Worthington. . . . 
Blue  Earth  City. 
Brownsdale. 

Brownsdale  

Aitkin  

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  

Minneapolis  

St.  Paul  

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis  

Taylor's  Falls.  . . 


p.  Nnttm*  *  c. v.v.v.;:!  S&Kf: 


Hard  &  Kuethe 
Latsch  &  Son. . . 


Preston. 
Winona. 


Touhy  Mer.  Co 

Barrett  &  Barrett  

Bechtner  

F.  C.  Johnson.  . .  . .' 

Yerxa  Bros  

S.  R.  &  J.  C.  Mott.  . . . 

Red  Crois.s  V.  Co  

Unknown   

Unknown   ] 

Alden  Vinegar  Co. .  .  .  .  , 

Unknown   , 

Unknown  ,  \ "  [ 

Unknown   

Red  Gross  

Unknown   

Red  Cross  

F.  H.  Spink  &  Co  

J.  C.  Keef  

N.  W.  Vinegar  Works.  . 
Geo.  R.  Newell  &  Co. . . 

M.  A.  Gedney  Co  

Henry  &  Co  

Theopold  Mer.  Co." .' .' .' .'  .' 
Unknown   


4.46 

3.84 

4.34 

3.96 

4.34 

4.40 

4.10 

3.84 

4.46 

4.48| 

4.42 

4,36 

4.08 

4.18 

4.04 

4.30 

4.28 

4.12 

4.24 

4.16 

3.76 

4.04 

4.30 

4.34 

2.36 

5.201 

4.48 

4.30) 

3.74| 

4.20| 

4.081 

4.16 

3.90 

4.44 
4.18 

4.041 

4.44| 

4.321 

4.46 

4.32 

4.42| 

4.42 

4.06 

4.44 

2.48 

4.38 

3.34 

4.12 

4.40 

2.40 

3.80 

4.30 

3.40 

1.90 

4.30 

2.10 

3.64 

4.30 

4.06 

4.28 

4.34 

4.20 

4.00 

3.92 

4,16 


3.78 
3.61 
2.99 
2.97 
3.43 
2.32 
2.45 


3.67 

3.64 
2.70 
2.89 
2.53 
4.13 
2.02 
5.02 
5.13 
1.56 
2.26 
2.10 
3.75 
3.51 
2.94 
3.26 
2.83 
.97 
1.78 
3.61 
9.61 
3.16 
3.53 
3.10 
3.02 
2.97 
2.94 
1.08 
4.45 
3.70 
3.24 
3.00 
3.10 
4.05 
2.02 
3.10 
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STANDARD  LOW  WINE  VINEGAR. 


City  or  Town. 


Minneapolis  . 
Minneapolis  . 
Minneapolis  . 

Faribault   

Faribault  .... 

St.  Peter  

St.  Peter  

Lake  Crystal 
Lake  Crystal 

Mankato   

Mankato   

Mankato   

Sleepy  Eye... 
Cannon  Falls 
Cannon  Falls 
Cannon  Falls 

Mankato   

Mankato   

Mankato   

New  Ulrn  

Austin   

Dexter   

Spring  Valley 

Dulutb   

Dulutb   

Kenyon   

Kenyon   

Lanesboro 
Lanesboro 

Houston   

Houston   

La  Crescent  .  . 

Dulutb  

Dulutb  

Minneapolis  .  . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .  . 

Dulutb   

South  Dulutb 

Dulutb  

Dulutb  

West  Dulutb 
Spring  Grove 
Spring  Grove 
Spring  Grove 
Spring  Grove 
Pipestone  .... 

Duluth  

Dulutn   

West  Dulutb  . 
East  Dulutb  . 
East  Dulutb  . 

Cloquet   

Ely   

nibbing   

New  Ulm  .... 
New  Ulm  .... 
New  Ulm  .... 
New  Ulm  .... 
New  Ulm  .... 
Moorhead 
Minneota  .... 


Manufacturer. 


M.  A.  Gedney  P.  Co  

J.  P.  Gedney  

F.  H.  Spink  &  Co  

J.  Cuisbing  &  Son  

Red  Cross  Vinegar  Co  

New  Ulm   

New  Ulm  

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co  

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co  

Patterson  &  Co  

Patterson  &  Co  

Patterson  &  Co  

New  Ulm   

Fredrick  &  Kemp  

Heinz   

Amazon   

Patterson   

Dubuque   

Gushing,  Dubuque   

New  Ulm   

Unknown   

La  Crosse  Vinegar  Works. 

Unknown   

Chicago   

Burlington  V.  &  P.  Co  

St.  Paul  

Spink   ,  

Amazon  Vinegar  Works  

Amazon  Vinegar  Works1  

Prussing  Vinegar  Works.  .. 
La  Crosse  Vinegar  Works. 
American  Vinegar  Works.  . 

Wells-Stone  iMer.  Co  

Bechtner's   

Winston,  Farrington  &  Co. 

Geo.  R.  Newell  &  Go  

H.  J.  Heinz  Co  

EI.  J.  Heinz  Co  

W.  H.  Bangs  &  Co  

W  H.  Bangs  &  Co  

Wells-Stone  Mer.  Co  

3einz  &  Co  

Unknown   

imazon  Vinegar  Works... 
Dubuque  Vinegar  Works.  . , 
Amazon  Vinegar  Works.  . . 

Geo.  R.  Newell  

Stone-Ordean  Co  

Stone-Ordean  Co  

F.  H.  Spink  

M.  A.  Gedney   

W.  H.  Bangs  

M.  A.  Gedney   


Becbtner   

New  Ulm  Vinegar  Works. 
New  Ulm  Vinegar  Works. 
New  Ulm  Vinegar  Works. 
{New  Ulm  Vinegar  Works. 
New  Ulm  Vinegar  Works. 

M.  A.  Gednev  &  Co  

1 M.  A.  Gpdney  &  Co  
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Seller. 


Sehumacker  Bros 
Mary  Thomas... 
Wm.  Kinkel.. 
Young  &  Munsoii.', 
J.  S.  Cooper  &  Co. 
Wm.  Siebert. . . 
A.  J.  Bush  &  Son. 

Falck  Bros  

Holmes  Bros  

J.  B.  Meyer.  . 
R.  Westhoff. 

Mrs.  Erch  

Aug.  Malchon  

Fred  Kron... 

F.  B.  Hofer  V. 

G.  F.  Dongus.... 
C.  W.  A.  Krook..  . 


F.  W.  Benke  

Krone  Bros  77 

J.  F.  Newman.. 
Ruemke  &  Huebelmaii.' 

Wm.  Amme  

Wm.  Durbohn  77.  [ 

M.  Juenemsen. 
Chas.  Fiedler  

F.  Peacker  

Geo.   Jacobs  " 

W.  H.  Lawrence  

J.  C.  Holback  \ 

J.  M.  Serenson  

Hall  &  Swendson. ' 

C.  L.  Bruslaten  &  Co. . . 

Lund  &  Akre  

J.  G.  Osmund  

G.  W.  Young  '.'.*." 

J.  Sangman  

A.  Kanecumy  

B.  Hogan  ."" 

Gaylord  &  Co  

G.  H.  Opple  &  Sons  ' 

D.  Martino  &  Co  

Owen  &  Pritehard  

J.  A.  Presslev.  .  

M.  Hanna  7 

Simon  Clark  GroceryCo' 
B.  B.  Hart  &  Son...  . ... 

Erick  Steendahl  &  Co. 

M.  Levy  [ 

Moritz  Hoeschen  .7 

F.  H.  Quade  

Hill  &  Anderson  

Isaacson  &  Kauppi  .' 

Mrs.  Martino  

C  R.  Marco  " 

N.  B.  Smith  '.' 

R.  Erdman  1  

A.  Halverson  7.' 

M.  Planger  

B.  C.  Fick  '.7; 

Oren  Bros  

Berge  Bros  

Miller  &  Osbeck  7.7 

C.  H.  Helweg  

W.  P.  Raley  .7.7 

Kate  Secord  

Bockman  &  Peterson.  .77 


City  or  Town. 


St.  Peter  

St.  Peter  

St.  Peter  

Mankato   

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Cannon  Falls. 
Cannon  Falls. 

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

Mankato  

New  Ulna  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  


B.  Behnke  &  Co  New  Ulm 

GeeoffeGroff  CO ''NeW  UIm 


/New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

i\ew  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

Brownsdale  . . 
Spring  Valley. 
Duluth  ... 

Duluth  

Kenyon  

Kenyon  

Nerstrand  

Minneapolis  .  . 
Lanesboro  .  . 

Duluth  

Duluth   " 

Duluth  

Duluth   

Duluth   .* 

Lake  Crystal.. 

Mankato   

Mankato  

'Duluth   

Minneapolis  . . 
Minneapolis  .  . 
Minneapolis  . . , 

Freeport   

Janesville  . . 

Duluth  

Duluth  ." 

West  Duluth.  . 

Rose  Creek  

Minneapolis  . . . 
Minneapolis  . . . 
Spring  Grove. . 
Spring  Grove. . 

Lake  City  

Wells  ; 

Jackson   

Pipestone 
Fulda  .... 
West  Duluth.  .'. 

Duluth  

West  Duluth .' .' 


Manufacturer. 


Gedney    =  4  ™ 

*.  co..::::  If 


New  Ulm 

New  Ulm  

Geo.  R.  Neweli '&  bo 

Red  Cross  

Patterson  

Heinz   

Gedney  7  7... 

Patterson  7.7  7 

Iowa  Vinegar  Works, 

Heinz   , 

Patterson   

New  Ulm  7.77" 

New  Ulm  7 

Crone  Bros  

New  Ulm  7" 

New  Ulm  77 

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  ' 

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  7.1  3.84 

New  Ulm  7   3  98 

New  Ulm  |  4.00 

New  Ulm  |  4*14 

3.36 
3.84 
4.10 
3.96 
4.14 
4.16 
4.30 


3. 

4.33 
3.94 
3.98 
4.30 
4.40 
3.40 
3.88 
4.40 
4.06 
3.98 
3.46 
3.96 
3.88 
4.04 
4.24 
3.88 
4.02 
4.26 
4.10 
4.28 
4.00 


New  Ulm 

New  Ulm    

New  Ulm  

Unknown   

Latch  &  Son  

Unknown   

Gedney   

Winston,  Minneapolis....!  4.44 

Spink   ;  |  4.22 

Gednev   

N,  W.  Vinegar  Works. . 

Unknown   

Red  Cross  V.  Co  .77 

Wells-Stone  Mer  Co. . . 

M.  A.  Gedney  

Roth  Mnfg  Co  

F.  H.  Spink  &  Co  

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co.  ... 
Red  Cross  V.  Co.  . 

Patterson  &  Co  

Bechtners   

M.  A.  Gedney  P 
American  P.  Co. 
Spink  &  Co  


Co. 


Wk 


Ex.  Docs.  Vol  iv— 60 


New  Ulm,  Vinegar 
Stone-Ordeau  Co... 
Wells-Stone  Mer  Co 

F.  H.  Spink  

Unknown  .... 
Geo.  R.  Neweli  '&  Co.' .' 
M.  A.  Gednev  P.  Co 
Amazon  V.  Works... 
Davenport  V.  Works.. 
Red  Cross  V.  Works.. 
American  V.  Works...' 
Yd  Crosse  Vinegar  Wk< 
Jewett  Bros...r. 
Wm.  M.  Hoy  t...  7.  7.  .7" 
^tope-Ordeau  Co.  .. 


4.32 
4.28 
4.00 
3.96 
4.08 
4.20 
4.22 

•  |  4.06 
.  '4.46 
.|  4.02 

•  |  4.00 
4.48 
4.10 
4.44 
3.62 

3.42 
4.20 
3.96 
3.76 
4.08 
4.34 
3.92 
4.44 
4.44 
4.38 
3.80 
4.28 
4.42 
4.30 
3.72 
4.42 
4.20 
3.44 
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Seller. 


J.  M. 
P.  M. 
H.  C 
H.  C 
H.  C 


Brand  &  Donald  

Iron  Range  Cash  Store. 

Chas.  Fiedler  

F.  Backer  

W.  Amme  

C.  H.  Opple  &  Sons. .. 

Schaffer  

Anderson  

Eder  

Eder  

Eder  

H.  C.  Eder  

Koenig  Bros  

P.  B.  Nelson  

*P.  M.  Anderson  

M.  Reilly  

C.  Schmidt  &  Sons  

J.  Carlson  

Dahlquist  &  Johnson.. 

*Latsch  &  Son  

Young  &  Munson  

F.  Nutting  &  Co  

Healy  Bros  

Latsch  &  Son  


City  or  Town. 


Manufacturer. 


New  Duluth  

Tower   

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

New  Ulm  

Duluth  

Stillwater  

Lamberton  

Blue  Earth  City. 
Blue  Earth  City. 
Blue  Earth  City. 
Blue  Earth  City. 

Plainview   

Minneapolis   

Lamberton   

St.  Paul  

ot.  Paul  

Minneapolis 
Minneapolis  . . . 

Winona  

Mankato  

Faribault   

Faribault   

Winona  


Wells-Stone  Mer.  Co. 

Heinz  &  Co>  

New  Ulm  V.  Works. 
New  Ulm  V.  Works. 
New  Ulm  V.  Works. 


Northwestern  V.  Works 

M.  A.  Gedney  &  Co  

Unknown  

Unknown   

Unknown   

Unknown   

Unknown   

Dunham  &  Eastman  

Winston,  Far'gton  &  Co 
N.  W.  Vinegar  Works.., 

F.  H.  Spink  

M.  A.  Gedney  P.  Co  

Unknown   

W.  H.  Bunge  Co  

Unknown   

Red  Cross  ■ • 

Amazon  Vinegar  &  P.  Co 
Bunge   


4.28 
4.38 
4.28 
4.10 
4.16 
4.30 
4.00 
3.99 
3.92 
4.20 
4.10 
4.10 
4.06 
4.36 
4.26 
4.04 
4.42 
4.26 
3.60 
4.36 
4.28 
3.62 
4.16 
4.40 


♦Brought  in. 
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MALT  VINEGAR— STANDARD. 


City  or  Town. 

Manufacturer. 

Acid. 

Solids. 

Duluth   

J.  H.  Henge  

5.60 
5.56 
5.96 
5.62 
5.24 
5.76 

3.69 
3.53 
3.86 
2.18 
3.34 



East  Duluth  

H.  J.  Heinz  P,n 

 •  

I  

Duluth   

H.  J.  Heinz  &  Co  

West  Duluth..  

Heinz  &.  Co  

Heinz  &  Co  



Minneapolis   

Kought  for  cider  v. 

MISCELLANEOUS  VINEGAR. 


City  or  Town. 

Manufacturer. 

Acid. 

1! 

Solids.   1 1 

M.  V.  Facey  

4.84 
4.24 
4.14 
2.66 
4.08 

11.74 

Honey  vinegar. 
Crab  apple  cider  v. 
Grain  v.  not  distilled. 
Beet  or  sugar,  colored.. 
Sugar  beet  v.,  colored. 

C.  E.  Meyers  &  Co... . 
K.  Hanisch  

Alden  Vinegar  Co.... 
Amazon  V.  and  P.  Co 
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PART  IV. 


Report  of  E.  B.  Williams,  State  Cheese  Inspector. 

FEOM  AUG.  1,  1894,  TO  AUG.  1,  1896. 


Hon.  Berndt  Anderson,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

Sir:  Since  my  last  report  submitted  to  you,  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  production  of  cheese  in  our  state. 
Perhaps  the  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  has  not  been  as 
large  as  was  generally  anticipated,  which,  taken  from  every  stand- 
point, is  not  altogether  an  unfavorable  sign.  Nevertheless,  those 
who  have  stayed  by  their  business,  and  have  diligently  and  intel- 
ligently worked  with  a  view  to  turning  out  a  superior  quality  of 
cheese  and  a  betterment  of  their  condition,  have  made  no  mistake, 
neither  have  they  been  in  the  least  disappointed. 

The  seasons  of  1895  and  1896,  generally  speaking,  were  excellent 
seasons  for  the  dairy.  The  moisture  was  sufficient  to  make  good 
pasture  and  to  produce  an  abundance  of  succulent  forage  for  stock, 
with,  perhaps,  a  few  exceptions  in  some  localities.  So  favorable 
have  been  the  conditions  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  food  for 
stock  and  the  demand  for  a  good  quality  of  cheese,  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  and  to  steadily  in- 
crease his  output 

While  these  favorable  conditions  have  tended  greatly  to  stimu- 
late the  cheese  industry,  there  are  other  potent  factors  at  work, 
and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  West,  in  the  dairying  regions,  rains  have  been 
abundant,  at  no  time  have  the  pastures,  during  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, been  what  could  not  be  called  good.  This  has  resulted  in 
increasing  the  butter  product,  which,  coupled  with  another  fact, 
that  exports  have  greatly  fallen  off,  has  left  a  large  surplus  on 
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the  domestic  markets  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  butter  until  it 
lias  reached  a  point  the  lowest  in  thirty-five  years.  Consequently, 
th*  large  supply  and  the  somewhat  congested  condition  of  the 
butter  market  of  our  great  cities,  like  Chicago,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston,  have  opened  up  to  the  cheese  maker  an  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  he  quickly  availed  himself,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  milk  of  the  producer  is  now  being  converted  largely 
into  cheese.  By  diligent  inquiry  of  the  manufacturers  and  at  the 
markets,  we  find  that  cheese  is  the  more  profitable  of  the  two  dairy 
products  at  this  writing,  and  has  been  during  the  past  season. 

•  If,  as  above  stated,  there  has  not  been  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  factories,  there  is  evidence  on  every  hand  of  a  greatly  supe- 
rior product  being  made.  And  those  who  are  devoting  thir  ener- 
gies and  their  capital  to  the  production  of  cheese,  feel  greatly  en- 
couraged and  are  convinced  of  the  fact  that  we  will  ultimately  lead 
our  sister  states  in  the  output,  as  well  as  in  the  quality,  of  this 
rapidly  increasing  popular  article  of  pure  food. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

The  amount  of  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  a  cow  yielding 
3,500  pounds  per  year  will  be  about  130  pounds.  At  the  present 
average  market  price,  the  butter  would  amount  to  about  eighteen 
dollars,  which  would  not  pay  for  her  keep.  •  Should  the  same 
amount  of  milk  be  converted  into  cheese,  it  would  make  350  pounds, 
and,  at  the  present  market  price,  would  give  the  producer  $31.50,' 
or  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  maintenance  of  the  cow.  If,  how- 
ever, the  same  cow  should  yield  5,000  pounds  of  milk  and  the  fat 
average  3.50  per  cent,  the  amount  of  butter  produced  would  be  210 
pounds,  and,  at  the  present  market  price,  bring  $29.40,  or  just  suf- 
ficient for  her  keep.  Should  this  amount  of  milk  be  made  into 
cheese,  it  would  yield  500  pounds,  and,  at  the  present  market  prices 
of  that  article,  would  bring  to  the  producer  forty-five  dollars,  or  a 
profit  of  fifteen  dollars  to  the  dairyman. 

Theefore,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  profit,  and  to  choose  between 
the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese  at  the  present  prices  and  this 
average  production  of  milk,  the  preference  would  seem  to  be  on 
the  side  of  cheese. 

STANDARD  OF  CHEESE. 

More  firmly  am  I  convinced,  as  I  pass  over  the  territory  visit- 
ing the  different  factories  and  making  tests  with  the  Babcock 
tester,  that  our  state  standard  for  cheese  is  altogether  too  low 
Several  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  thus  basing  mv  conclusions 
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In  the  first  place,  the  standard  for  milk  is  3.50  per  cent  of  fat.  Our 
cheese  is  40  per  cent  of  fat  to  total  solids.  On  these  data  the  milk 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  2.50  in  fat  and  still  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  But  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  Would  it  not 
be  a  partially  skim  cheese? 

Second — It  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  is  now  a  well- 
known  fact  among  cheese  makers,  that  milk  containing  as  high 
as  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  fat  may  be  safely  worked  into  cheese 
without  the  loss  of  any  of  the  fat.  .  ♦ 

Third— Hundreds  of  chemical  tests  in  our  laboratory  have 
proven  conclusively  that  Minnesota  full  cream  cheese,  as  found  in 
the  markets,  will  average  over  50  per  cent  of  fats  to  total  solids; 
and  when  milk  is  used  which  contains  3.50  per  cent  of  fat,  the 
fats  to  solids  in  the  cheese  is  nearer  55  per  cent. 

Therefore,  to  have  our  cheese  on  a  safe  basis,  and  to  be  consist- 
ent with  our  law  for  the  standard  of  milk,  the  standard  of  cheese 
should  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  fat  to  total  solids. 

THE  NATIONAL  FILLED  CHEESE  LAW. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  the  filled  cheese  law  were  in  evi- 
dence soon  after  the  bill  became  a  law  and  before  it  went  into  effect. 
On  good  authority,  we  learn  that  the  business  of  making  filled 
cheese  in  some  of  the  states  is  practically  killed.  In  sections  where 
tons  of  the  fraud  compound  were  manufactured  a  year  ago,  none 
is  being  made  at  this  time.  The  occupation  of  many  bogus  cheese 
makers  is  gone,  and  they  must  now  seek  pastures  new  and  a  call- 
ing more  honorable.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  no  filled  cheese 
is  being  made,  because  there  are  factories  still  remaining,  and 
these  few  can  well  afford  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  make  a  very  handsome  profit  in  the  business. 
The  law,  however,  has  been  the  means  of  restricting  the  .output,  and 
a  most  beneficial  effect,  no  doubt,  will  result.  Especially  will  this 
be  the  case  in  dairy  states  where  their  laws  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  protect  the  honest  product  of  the  cow. 

Minnesota  and  a  few  of  our  sister  states  have  in  this  respect 
been  more  fortunate,  in  that  our  laws  regulating  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  fraud  dairy  foods  are  of  an  inhibitory  character. 
Therefore  we  have  comparative  immunity  from  "filled"  cheese,  oleo- 
margarine, and  other  fraud  foods. 
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BABCOCK  MILK  TEST. 

It  is  quite  essential  to  call  attention  to  the  Babcock  test,  which 
is  now  in  continuous  use  in  a  large  number  of  the  cheese  factories 
in  the  state.  A  careful  study  of  the  appended  table  will  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  milk  now  furnished  by  the  patrons  of  the  cheese 
factories  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  average  is  3.70  per  cent  of 
fat,  or  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  above  standard.  This  excellent 
showing  may  be  attributed  to  the  Babcock  test.  Were  it  not  for 
this  valuable  machine  there  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  deficit  many 
times.  Not  only  would  it  affect  the  maker,  but  the  patron  as  well. 
Their  interests  are  mutual,  and  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
tho  time,  the  patron  does  not  receive  his  pay  according  to  volume, 
but  the  quality  is  the  basis  of  the  milk  value. 

By  this  method,  also,  the  producer  of  the  milk  may  be  kept 
posted  at  all  times  as  to  the  individual  value  of  each  cow  in  his 
herd.  Should  there  be  one  cow  that  fails  to  meet  the  requirements, 
that  animal  may  at  once  be  selected  out  and  disposed  of  to  the 
butcher. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTORIES. 

In  my  travels  through  the  state  and  in  the  work  of  inspection, 
it  is  gratifying  to  report  the  satisfactory  condition  in  which  most 
of  the  cheese  factories  are  found.  Occasionally  there  will  be  one 
where  the  want  of  sanitary  work  shows  itself,  and  other  items 
which,  more  or  less,  involve  the  business  and  preclude  success. 
But  these  are  the  "exception--  and  not  the  rule. 

In  several  cases  the  Babcock  test  has  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
very  inferior  quality  of  milk  was  being  supplied  to  the  factories. 
The  parties  in  each  case  were  complained  of,  and  when  brought 
before  the  proper  authority  they  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  their 
fines.  It  has  had  a  wholesome  effect,  and  will  be  the  means  of  a 
general  observance  of  the  law  with  reference  to  pure  milk. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES  AND  CREAMERIES  COMBINED. 

In  the  state  there  are  a  number  of  factories  which  are  operated 
in  conjunction  with  creameries;  that  is,  there  is  a  combination 
of  the  cheese  factory  and  the  creamery.  Part  of  the  season  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  the  remaining  months 
to  cheese.  Owing  to  varying  conditions,  butter  or  cheese  is  made 
as  the  management  deems  most  profitable.  The  months  of  May 
and  June  are  usually  the  time  when  creameries  are  operated  to 
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their  fullest  capacity.  As  the  product  is  generally  very  large,  the 
markets  become  stocked  to  overflowing.  Naturally,  there  is  a  de- 
cline in  prices  and  the  creamery  man  turns  his  attention  to  cheese 
making.  Two  or  three  months  may  thus  be  given  to  cheese,  or 
until  a  reaction  sets  in  and  the  management  again  resumes  the 
making  of  butter. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is,  in  many  respects,  very  satis- 
factory, and  is  of  special  advantge  to  those  who  invest  their  capital 
in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products.  The  benefits  which  accrue 
are  manifold  and  are  largely  to  be  measured  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  It  may  chance  to  be  a  district  where  dairying  is  new 
and  the  business  is  in  its  infancy.  Such  being  the  case,  the  num- 
ber of  cows  may  not  be  sufficient  to  support  both  a  cheese  factory 
and  a  creamery.  Lacking  in  these  essentials,  it  would  be  financial 
suicide  to  erect  and  equip  both  a  factory  and  a  creamery,  when 
one  building,  with  an  additional  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
will  meet  the  requirements  and  save  an  outlay  of,  perhaps,  $1,500 
or  $2,000. 

QUALITY  IN  CHEESE. 

A  superior  quality  of  cheese  is  always  in  demand,  and  usually 
at  good  prices.  Those  who  wish  to  excel  in  the  manufacture  of 
good  dairy  products  have  little  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  un- 
salable goods  which  one  finds  in  the  market.  The  market  value 
of  cheese  is  considerably  enhanced  if  the  cheese  is  of  uniform  size; 
not  too  large,  neatly  bandaged,  clean  and  smooth. 

The  careful  cheese  maker  will  continually  be  on  his  guard,  as 
it  is  an  exceedingly  easy  matter  to  ruin  what  might  have  turned 
out  a  nice  lot  of  cheese.  There  are  various  ways  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  ruin.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  use  of  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  rennet.  Second,  by  high  cooking  or  by  the  set- 
ting of  milk  at  a  high  temperature.  Thus  a  hard,  indigestible,  un- 
salable cheese  is  produced.  If  the  milk  is  a  little  cool,  more  ren- 
net should  be  used.  The  more  rennet  used  in  all  cases,  the  more 
moisture  is  retained;  and  the  more  moisture,  with  proper  tem- 
perature, the  softer  the  cheese,  and,  consequently,  the  better  the 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  rich,  nutty  flavor,  other 
things  being  equal,  and  a  decidedly  popular  cheese. 

With  a  few  well-grounded  principles,  and  keeping  in  view  the 
fact  that  conditions  in  cheese  making  may  greatly  vary,  due  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  every  varying  condition,  and  you  will  have 
produced  a  popular  cheese  for  which  you  will  receive  the  highest 
price  the  market  affords. 
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The  late  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  an  eminent  authority  on  dairy 
products,  in  referring  to  cheddar  cheese,  gave  some  valuable  in- 
formation when  he  said :  "The  rich  appearance  of  old  cheeses  is  by 
no  means  attributable  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  butter  (mean- 
ing fat  in  milk),  nor  is  the  poor  condition  of  a  new  or  badly  made 
cheese  referable  solely  to  a  deficiency  of  butter  (fat)." 

After  a  further  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  cheese,  of  which 
he  had  made  a  large  number  of  analyses,  he  explains  the  changes 
which  often  occur  in  the  process  of  the  ripening  of  a  first  class 
cheese:  "The  peculiar  mellow  appearance  of  good  cheese  though 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  butter  (fat)  which  it  contains,  depends  in 
a  higher  degree  upon  a  gradual  transformation  which  the  casein 
curd  undergoes  in  ripening.  The  curd  is  hard  and  insoluble  in 
water,  but  by  degrees  it  becomes  softer  and  more  soluble-  or 
speaking  more  correctly,  gives  rise  to  products  of  decomposition' 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  Now,  if  this  ripening  process  is  im- 
properly conducted,  or  the  original  character  of  the  curd  is  such 
that  it  adapts  itself  but  slowly  to  this  transformation,  the  chpese 
when  sold  will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  tough  and  appear  less 
rich  m  butter  than  it  really  is;  while  in  a  well  mode  and  properly 
kept  cheese  this  series  of  changes  will  be  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
effected.  Proper  ripening  thus  imparts  to  cheese  a  rich  appear- 
ance, and  unites  with  the  butter  in  giving  it  that  most  desirable 
property  of  melting  in  the  mouth." 


RIPENING  OF  CHEESE. 


f  1  f  «™  °f  the  °ntari0  Agricultural  Department, 
notes  that:  "The  change  of  indigestible  curd  into  digestible 
palatable  cheese  is  yet  a  mystery."  Says  Professor  Dean-  "We 
do  not  know  that  cheese  loses  in  weight  during  the  ripening  or 
curing/  The  average  loss  of  water  is  reported  by  him  as  being 
26.o8  per  cent  of  the  total  moisture  in  the  green  cheese,  and  thl 
loss  of  solids  4.82  per  cent.  He  reports  "no  loss  of  fat  in  five 
months  but  a  loss  of  6.15  per  cent  of  the  total  casein  " 

The  New  York  Station  bulletin  observes  that:  "In  every  case 
the  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  increased  very  much 
in  five  months.  The  cheese  when  green  contained  no  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonium  compounds,  while  at  five  months  there 
were  2.92  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  cheese  in  this  form  " 
This  station  further  observed  that  "the  cheese  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  largest  amount  of  rennet  was  used  other 
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things  being  equal,  contained  considerable  more  of  the  soluble 
nitrogen  compound  than  did  any  other  cheese  at  the  end  of  five 
months." 

Professor  Dean  further  says :  "The  soluble  nitrogen  compounds 
are  those  which  are  partially  digested  or  rendered  more  easy  of 
digestion."  And  this  accords  with  general  experience  that  rennet 
does  have  a  digesting  or  ripening  effect  on  cheese,  and  that  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  rennet  used,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  quickly  will  the  cheese  cure  and  ripen. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  WILLIAMS. 
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121 
26 

165 
5 

161 

164 
46 


Name 
of  Factory. 


Merton  

Medford  

West  Concord. 

Berne  , 

El  ling-ton  

Myrtle  

Oakland  


Location. 


181 

95 
96 


26 
1 

29 
168 
1 


20|Turtle  Creek. .. 

Le  Sueur  

New  Trier  

Hampton  .' 

Dennison  

Medford  

Fergus  Falls. . . 

Western  

Verndale  

Fergus  Falls.  . . 

157  Hancock  

195|Appleton  

""'Hancock  

Garden  City. . . 

Pine  Island  

North  Redwood 
Sleepy  Eye. . .  . 

Springfield  

Good  Thunder. 

Le  Sueur  

New  Market . . . 


163 
180 
4 
112 
170 
179 
196 
181 
16 
110 


110 
174 
24 
18 
189 
178 
120 


Stanton. 


Stanton. 

Vasa  

Becker  

Rock  Dell. .. 
Pine  Island  . 

Alden  

Acoma  

191|Minn.  Lake. 
141  Cedar  Mills. 
118|Sumipter. . .  . 
166|Eden  Valley. 
166| Eden  Valley. 


123 
175 

20 
149, 
187 
1 
165 
161 

10 

29 
189 
125 
123 
128 
183 
188 

96 
110 
168 


185 
182 


Willmar 
Maine  Prairie. 

Austin  

Minn.  Lake. . . 

Austin  

Elysian  

W.  Concord . . . 

Ellington  

Humtley  

Western  

Pine  Island. .  . . 

Elysian  

Willmar  


Cannon  Falls. 

Hudson  

Hamip  ton 

Stanton  

Verndale  

Dennison .... 
St.  Michaels. 
Pine  Island. . 

Fisher  

Beltrami  

Lambert  

Lansing  

Le  Roy  

Morristown. . 

Armour  

Pennock  

Lake  Sarah.  . . 
Varco  


160 

62 
194 
197 
192 

86 
126 
171 
172 
173 
176 
187 

190  Hutchinson . 


Asihby. . . . 
Crookston. 


Merton  

,  i  Medford  

.  W.  Concord.  , 

Berne  

W.  Concord. . 

Myrtle  , 

Oakland  

Austin  

Le  Sueur  C . . 
New  Trier. . . 
Hampton 
Dennison.  . . . 

Medford  

Fergus  Falls. 
Western. 

Verndale  

Fergus  Falls. 

Hancock  

Appleton 

Hancock  

Garden  City. 
Pine  Island. . 
N.  Redwood. . 
Sleepy  Eye. . . 
Springfield. . . 
Good  Thunder 
Le  Sueur  C. . . 
New  Market. . 

Stanton  

Stanton  

Vasa  j 

Becker  

Rock  Dell  

Pine  Island. . 

Alden  

Acoma  

Minn.  Lake. 
Cedar  Mills. 
Sumpter. . . . 
Eden  Valley 
Eden  Valley 
Willmar. .... 
Maine  Prairie 

Austin  

Minn.  Lake. 

Austin  

Elysian  

W.  Concord. 
Ellington  . . . 

Huntley  

Western .... 
Pine  Island. . 

Elysian  

Willmar  

Morris  

Cannon  Falls 
Alexandria. . 
Hampton .... 
Hampton .... 
Verndale. . . . 
Dennison.  . . . 
St.  Michaels. 
Pine  Island . . 

Fisher  

Beltrami. . . . 

Mcintosh  

Lansing  

Le  Roy  

Morristown. . 
Armour. ... . 

Pennock  

Garvin  

Austin. .  

Hutchinson. . 

Asihby  

Crookston. . . 


Principal  Market. 


Minneapolis. . 

St.  Paul  

Local  

St.  Paul  

Local  

Twin  Cities.  . 

Austin  

Local  

Local  

Twin  Cities .  . 

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis.  . 

Twin  Cities.  . 

Twin  Cities.  . 

Local  

Local  

Twin  Cities. . 

Minneapolis. . 

Local  

Local  

Local  

Local  

Local  

Local  

Twin  Cities. . . 

Local  

Local  

Local  

Twin  Cities. . . 
Twin  Cities.  . . 

Local  

Local  

Rochester.  . . . 
Minneapolis.  . 

Local  

Twin  Cities . . . 

Local  

Minneapolis'.  . 
Minneapolis. . , 

Local  

Local  

Minneapolis.  . . 
Minneapolis.  . , 
Minneapolis.  . . 
Twin  Cities.  . . 

Local  

Minneapolis  &  L. 
Twin  Cities. .. . 

Local  

Twin  Cities  

Local  

Twin  Cities  

Local  , 

Twin  Cities  

Local  

Twin  Cities  

Twin  Cities  

Twin  Cities  

Minneapolis. . . 

Minneapoli  

Twin  Cities  .  . .  . 

Twin  Cities  

St.  Paul  

Local  

Duluth  

St.  P. &G.  Forks 

Local  

St.  Paul  

Local  

Local  

Local  

Local  

Twin  Cities  

Twin  Cities  

Twin  Cities  

Local  


Frank  Carlton   

Geo.  D.  Corey  

W.  G.  Avery  

Crescent  Creamery  Co! 

P.  J.  Norton  

W.  W.  Gait  

J.  B.  Kesshie  

G.  Kearns  

J.  C.  Krenik  

N.  P.  Gross   " 

John  Delfelt  

G.  D.  Gillett  ." 

Crescent  Creamery  Co. 
W.  L.  Chappel...... 

T.  B.  Roberts  

W.  W.  Pike  

W.  L.  Chappel  .  .  [ 

W.  J.  Casper  

M.  Horn   

Wm.  Steward  '.'!!! 

J.  M.  Chapman  

A.  Casper  

Chas.  Fletcher  

Swenson  &  G. ... . 

A.  J.  Fischer  

Shore  &  Hinkle.  . . 

J.  C  Krenik  

Reintges  &  R  

A.  Ram  age  

Crescent  Creamery  Co! 
L.  Endberg  

A.  Johnson.  ... 

M.  Wing   ! 

Parkings  Bros  ! 

C  W.  Coleman  

O.  G.  McEwen  

B.  F.  Wendt  ' 

F.  Johnson. . .  . 

O.  E.  Benner  

C  (Smith  &  Co  . . ! 

C.  (Smith  &  Co.. 

M.  C.  Tollif son.. ..!.'." 

R.  W.  Stanley  

E.  G.  Tompkings  

P.  F.  Wendt..   

G.  Kearns   

A.  E.  Comstock.... 

J.  Oorbett  

P.  J.  Norton  ! 

Fan cher  &  M  

T.  B.  Roberts  

Parkens  Bros  

H.  E.  Comstock  ! ! 

M.  Peterson.  

R.  J.  Hale  ! 

O.  S.  Benson  

Fred  Meade   

P.  Endres   

E.  O.  Endburg  

Dickson  Bros  

E.  Dening  

Stiller  &  MoK  

Crescent  Creamery  Co. . 


3.77 
3.34 
3.37 
3.45 
3.31 
3.57 
3.35 
3.75 
3.72 
3.60 
3.58 
3.80 
3.73 


3.83 
3.80 
3.72 
3.55 
3.50 
3.63 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.60 
3.70 
3.65 
3.71 
3.71 
3.50 


3.55 
3.54 
3.70 
3.65 
4.00 


3.81 
3.80 
3.80 
4.68 
3.91 
3.73 
3.68 
3.70 
3.70 
3.60 
3.60 
3.70 
3.70 
3.40 
4.00 
3.98 
3.83 
3.60 
3.50 


Russia 


3.62 
3.55 
3.50 
4.00 
3.55 
3.50 
4.00 


C.  A.  Williams. 

John  Frank 

A.  F.  Jones  

F.  J.  Johnson. . 
R.  Rassmusson. 

G.  Peterson  . . . . 


C.  D.  McEwen. 
W.  L.  Chappel . . 
E.  D.  Childs  
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PART  V. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  31,  1896. 

Hon.  Berndt  Anderson,  Commissioner, 

Sir  :  We  hereby  submit  to  you  the  result  of  our  work  during 
the  past  two  years  among  the  dairies  tributary  to  Minneapolis, 
and  also  the  food  inspection  of  articles  that  come  under  our  state 
laws.  We  especially  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  cleanliness  of  the  dairies  and  the  sanitary  condition 
generally.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  firm  adherence  to  a 
standard  of  perfection  which  can  be  found  in  many  dairies  in  this 
district.  We  are  pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  the  increase 
in  fat  in  milk  samples  as  compared  with  1894  and  1895,  which  is 
far  above  the  legal  standard.  The  showing  as  a  whole  is  a  very 
flattering  one  for  the  department.  Below  we  submit  a  synopsis 
of  our  dairy  inspection  and  a  comparison  of  1894  and  1895  with 
1896;  also  the  number  of  samples  of  milk  taken  from  trains, 
wagons,  and  stores,  and  tested  at  the  Minneapolis  office.  We  in- 
sert here  a  portion  of  our  report  to  you  in  April,  1895,  of  stable 
inspection : 

The  showing  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  the  public  is  requested  to  closely 
scan  the  report  and  note  the  very  decided  improvement  that  is  going  on.  ims 
improvement  has  not  been  accomplished  without  ^^^^^Z?^^ 
the  part  of  the  commission,  and  the  public  is  assured  that  the  improvement 
will  continue  in  all  directions  till  a  dirty  dairy  tributary  to  this  city  will  be 

^ThiTinspection  was  done  principally  in  February  and  March,  and  where 
dairies  were  found  dirty  then,  and  so  reported  here  the  inspect o^Jwm  by 
earnest  work,  obtained  a  very  much  more  favorable  condition  than  is  re- 
ported here.  In  fact,  there  are  at  present  but  very  few  dirty  dairies  to  be 
found. 
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A  comparison  of  1894  with  1895  will  be  interesting 


Milch  cows  

Dairies   ' ,  ' 

Stables  extra  clean. .   ...  . 

Stables  clean  .  .  

Stables  fairly  clean  

Stables  dirty   

Stables  very  dirty  

Stables  where  cows  are  extra  cWan. 

Stables  where  cows  are  clean  

Stables  where  cows  are  fairly  clean. 

Stables  where  cows  are  dirty  

Stables  where  cows  are  very  dirty.  . 


1894. 

3S95. 

6,856 

6,402 

263 

273 

57 

99 

164 

88 

42 

40 

9 

17 

1 

13 

72 

80 

91 

83 

58 

67 

49 

20 

3 

Ventilation  and  drainage  have  been  carefully  looked  after,  and  bv  another 
fn^^  1  eVe7  pr°SpeCt  0f  a  ™y  decided  improvement  in  this  S  as 
instructions  have  been  given  in  every  instance  where  either  is  deficient  Foul 
ponds  have  been  fenced  or  drained  and  the  water  supply  cSuUy  'looked 
after  Improvement  is  constantly  going  on  and  the  public  may  rest  assured 
that  the  vigilance  of  the  department  will  not  be  relaxed.  assuied 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  B.  DAVIS, 
J.  E.  GETMAN, 

Inspectors. 

INSPECTION  OP  COW  BARNS. 

uneven  flS?ln'  AvenUe  Road-No'  1059'  cows  fair;  stable  fair,  with 

unevenilo'or8011'  AvenUe  Road~No-  966'  «  fair;  stable  fair,  with 

^^^^^^^  1034;  «™  elean;  stable  clean, 

clean,:  tln^fZ^T  ^  6158 ;   C0WS  <^y;  barn 

weHEk^t.JOhnSOD'  St  L°UiS  Park-No'  5095'  cows  extra  clean;  barn  clean  and 
J.  Olson,  Cedar  Lake  Road— No.  65;  cows  clean*  stable  Hpsn 
Christ  Sorenson  Cedar  Lake  Road-No,  ImT^^^le  clean 
J  L  Moldstad,  Motor  Line  Road-No.  6004;  cows  clean'  stable  clSfii 

reeetiS^ta^f^^0-  ^  °™  ™  improvement  on 

&  Olson  Cedar  Lake  Road-No.  907;  cows  clean;  stable  fairly  clean 
H.  C.  Johnson,  Cedar  Lake  Road— No  1185-  row*  ni^n-  tl~l\y  ciedn 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  '  COWS  dean'  stable  new>  extra 

M.Rey,  Cedar  Lake  Road-No,  1026;  cows  clean;  stable  clean 
and  dry nge11'  ^  ****  946 '  C0WS  elean;  stable'  clean,  well  kept 

Levander  Bros    Cedar  Lake  Road-No.  6039;  cows  clean;  stable  clean 
J.  C.  Hallron,  Cedar  Lake  Road-No.  1097;  cows  fair-  stab p  oL»„ 
H.  Anderson,  Minnehaha  Ave.-No,  3040;  cows  clean;'  stable  clean- 
bam  cleat: nderSOn'  Mmneliaha  Ave-No-         eows  dirty  and  poorty  tended; 
Hanson  &  Nelson,  Minnehaha  Falls-No.  2909;  cows  clean  -  stable  plPar. 

dirt?;'  stotTSn.  ^  SQeUing  ^  *  Fort  SneUing;  cows 
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W  H  Wright,  Fort  Snelling  Road-Sells  milk  at  Fort  Snelling;  cows 

m°^pClTans?nWFo!fsnnen1ng  Road-No.  1076;  f^^™****^ r 
Rasniussen  Bros.,  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  South  Road-No.  1004,  cows  tan, 

StaphmpAclelman,  Twenty-eighth  Aye.  South  Road-Sells  to  L.  Drongesen; 
C™i^Z;^M-W  Ave.  South  Road-No.  916;  cows  extra  clean 
^Cl^^«y»^«^K..  998;  cows  clean; 
Sta  J.^ndholz,  Twentyeighth  Ave  South  Road-No.  2607;  cows  extra  clean; 
Sta  RLmussen  &  Crohon,  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  South  Road-No.  1022;  cows  ex- 
Nord  ^^o^Twenty-eighth  Ave.  South  Road-No.  2906;  cows  clean; 
stable  cleans  1Venty.eigMh  Aw.  South  Road-No.  1028;  cows  clean; 

ShlbAe  f  coVlney"  River  Toad-No.  918;  cows  extr;a  clean  and  well  bedded; 
«Mhlp  extra  clean  well  kept,  whitewashed,  dry  and  roomy. 

and  well  tept  with good  system  of  tying  cows;  marked  improvement  over 
laSW?mam  Qnile,  Brooklyn  Center-No.  1052;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean 

^Xl%t^T^^^o.  2594;  cows  clean;  stable  clean. 

P  ™aU,  B^oollyn  Center-No.  951;  vows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean, 
ventdation  poor  Place-No,  6059;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat, 

and  weli  Sed  w!  h  sawdust;  stable  extra  clean  and  neat  and  well  managed. 

4  Wnrttr  in  Camden  Place-No.  1017;  cows  fair;  stable  fair. 

5  'M  PaS,  Ro?binsAie-Cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  stable  extra  clean, 
neat  and  df"  and  fitted  with  Parker's  patent  refuse  receiver. 

™  ^SS^t&^A  «*»*  -an  and 

"'Carlson,  Bass  Lake  Road-No.  6060;  cows  clean;  stable  clean,  with 

^1^STSe»^^-N<>.  1019;  cows  dirty,  with  imprOve- 

^HtfW&SW;  cows  fair;  stable  fair 

Ma^chuler,  Rockford  Road-No.  969;  cows  fairly  dean;  stable  clean. 
P  Behm"n  Rockford  Road-No.  984;  cows  fairly  clean^  stable  clean. 
Jac^o  Kranz   Crystal  Lake  Town-No.  2158;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable 

Cl<?ElR  Wnnwm  Crvstal  Lake  Town-No.  1072;  cows  clean;  stable  clean. 
Paui  Wind  C  -ysta  fake  Town-No.  1028;  cows  clean;  stable  clean. 
P.O.  joiimom  Johnson  Road-No.  993;  cows  clean  and  neat;  stable  clean 

anVc  Sosefdohnson  Road-No.  1025;  cows  dirty,  with  improvement  on 
rrppnt  inspection:  stable  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

AriSn  Bros. ,  Watertown  Read-No.  4054;  cows  clean;  stable  .dean. 

P  S  Miller  Watertown  Road-No.  2905;  cows  extra  clean  and  well  tended, 
stable  extra  cleao,  well  kept,  neat  and  dry;  ventilation  good. 

N  ?   Anderson,  Watertown  Road-No.  2441;  cows  extra  clean  and  well 
tpurtp^-  stable  extra  clean,  well  kept  and  neat;  ventilation  good. 
tenpdE  Nei^,  Watertc^n  Road-No.  1048;  cows  dirty,  with  improvement 
nn  .went  inspection;  stable  fairly  clean,  but  damp. 

Tume I  Bros,  Watertown  Road-No.  894;  cows  extra  clean  and  well 
tended;  stable  extra  clean  and  well  managed;  no  stanchions  used;  good  sys- 
tem of  tying  cows. 
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clean;  stZ^°cfeanairy  °0m'pany'  Watertow]1  Road-No.  1122;   cows  fairly 
0.  Christensen,  Watertown  Road-No.  928;  cows  mostly  dirty   with  im- 
provement on  recent  inspection;  stable  fairly  clean 

Erickson  Bros.,  Medicine  Lake  Road— No.  1505;  cows  clean-  stable  clean 
Mrs.  Frank  Ward,  Medicine  Lake  Road-No.  1000;  XleSteta St  Bar^?-' 
bas  Hospital;  cows  mostly  dirty;  stable  clean. 

David  Luby,  Watertown  Road-No.   989;  cows  extra  clean  and  well 
tended;  stable  extra  clean  and  well  managed;  ventilation  good 

J.  H.  Miller,  Minnetonka  Road-No.  945;  cows  clean;  stable  clean 
U  Piersen,  Watertown  Road-No.  2899;  cows  clean;  stable  clean 
Jordan  Bros.,  Watertown  Road-No.  955;  cows  fair;  stable  clean  ' 

stable  tSto  ScleknVatert0Wn  R°ad~N°'  "4;  C0WS  extra  clean  and  well  tended; 

J.  Nelson,  Watertown  Road-No.  1127;  cows  clean;  stable  clean  -  no  stanch- 
ions,; good  system  of  tying  cows.  '  SDancn 

C.  Varner,  Watertown  Road-No.  968;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean 
weH  keprnS°n'  Road-No.  117;  cows  clean;  stable  clean,  dry  and 

John  G.  Lundin,  Sixth  Ave.  Road-No.  975;  cows  dirty,  with  imnrove- 
ment  on  recent  inspection;  stable  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor  imP1<ne 
venma?fon  pooi?  '  SLXth  Ave'  lloaa~No'  1029'  cows  clean;  stable  clean; 

ventuat^on^oo?011'  ^  Ilond~No-  6083''  «>ws  clean;  stable  clean; 

J.  E.  Fobs,  Sixth  Ave,  Road-No.  1069;  cows  clean;  stable  clean-  ventila 
tion  poor;  marked  improvement  over  last  year  ventna- 

Rasmus  Johnson,  Thirty-fourth  Ave.  South-No.  1748;  cows  fairlv  clean- 
barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor  7  cleaD' 

clean;  vent41aS  ^f*"***  A™«  South  *»ad-No.        «™  clean;  stable 

stabte clea'm'  Twent^htl1  Ave-  South  Road-No.  970;  cows  fairly  clean; 

C.  Jensen  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  South  Road-Cows  dirty  with  imnrove 
ment  on  last  inspection;  barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation  very  poor  lmProve" 

N.  Olson,  Forty-second  St.  South-No.  5013;  cows  clean;  stable  clean 
clean.*  Forty-Second       South-No.  1014;  cows  fa irJy  clear^  stable 

George  Peterson,  Forty-second  St.  Road-No.  6004;  cows  fairlv  clean- 
stable  clean;  ventilation  poor.  '  iairiy  clean, 

Olson  &  Larson,  Forty,second  St.  Road-No.  2841;  cows  clean;  stable  clean 
clean!      N°rdberg'  V™****"*  St.  South-No,  1043 ;  cows  fairly  clean!  staWe 

N.  P.  Broberg,  North  Town-No.  5539;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean 

Sorenson  &  Peterson,  North  Town-No,  1502;  cows  dirty  with  imnrove- 
ment  on  recent  inspection;  stable  fairly  clean  improve 

poor0"  HaMei1'  Frklley  Park-No-  1074'  cows  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation 

FrMley  R0"*  ^  C0WS  fairly  clean;  stable  clean; 
Reidel  &  Nelson.  Fridlev— No   917-  r-mv«  ,vh™ 

rece^fnsp^iS^/itr^  ^  «"«  ™>  improvement  on 

erenn^'iStenS°n'  FridMo-  mostly  clean;  stable  clean,  but  un- 

h^T^W^r^tS^0^^  ™  '-Pavement  on  recent 

W.  C.  Wheeler,  Fridley-No,  1556  5>ws  clean  .ttw  T  aM  weU  kept 
good  system  of  tying  cows.  '  Clean'  stable  clean;  n°  stanchions; 
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P.  Ckristenson,  Fridley— No.  403;  oows  dirty,  with  improvement  on  recent 
inspection;  stable  clean.  ,  , 

II  Hawkinson,  Fridley— No.  4082;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean. 
m'  Davison,  Fridley— No.  962;  cows  clean;  stable  clean. 
L.'h.  Hoyt,  Main  St.  NE.— No.  1006;  cows  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation 

P0° Andrew1  Nelson,  Main  St.  NE.-No.  6078;  cows  clean;  stable  clean. 
H.  M.  Verrill,  Main  St.  NE.-Cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean. 
John  S.  Anderson,  Main  St.  NE.-No.  974;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  fanly 

CleRpeter  Sorensoo,  Central  Ave.-No.  1002;  cows  dirty,  with  improvement  on 
recent  inspection;  stable  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

Nelson ^&  Jackson,  Central  Ave.-No.  911;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean. 

plter  Ras^-sson,  Central  Ave.-Cows  dirty;  decided  improvement  on 
recent  inspection;  stable  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor;  no  stanchions;  good 

^^mvM^iev^tv^  Ave.-No.  1495;  cows  dirty,  with  improvement  on 

**A  X^^td^  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly  clean;  no 

SttSS  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  fairly 

CleaF  B  Philbrook,  Silver  Lake  Road-Sells  to  Johnson  Bros.;  cows  dirty; 

S^!^^!^^e  Road-No.  2908;  cows  dirty,  with  marked  im- 
provement on  recent  inspection;  stable  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

B  W  Higgins,  Central  Ave.-No.  1568;  cows  clean;  stable  extra  clean, 
well  ventilated;  milkhouse  detached,  neat  and  clean 

Olof  Fobs,  Silver  Lake  Road-No.  1894;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  fairly 

^^S^Swfnsomlilver'Lake  Road-No.  6088;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  fairly 

^LTlSoK'sUTisr  Lake  Road-No,  5065;  cows  fairly  clean,  with 
marked  improvement  on  recent  inspection;  stable  clean;  ventilation  good 

C  A  Eckberg,  Short  Line  Bridge-No.  5009;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable 

Cleap.' Peterson,  Short  Line  Bridge-No.  6082;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean; 

VeDNodeir&0Son,  Short  Line  Bridge-No.  2558;  cows  extra  clean  and  well 
bedded;  stable  neat,  clean  and  well  kept;  ventilation  good;  milkhonse  with 
flowing  spring  water. 

The  report  follows,  tlie  number  preceding  the  name  of  the  dairy 
being  its  registered  number  with  the  commission : 

1047— A.  J.  Horstrap;  Humboldt  Ave.;  cows  dirty;  barn  fairly  clean;  venti- 

latleS59-G.  F.  Winkenwerder,  Camden  Place;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
olpan*  ventilation  good;  cows  well  tended. 

1052-W Quiel,  Brooklyn;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation 

fair259^NewSg  &  IvTnson,  Brooklyn;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 
lation arr.  Eno,yall  Brooklyn;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair. 

6052— Swan  A.  Anderson,  near  River  road;  cows  mostly  lcean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  poor;  good  system  of  tying.  , 

D  F  Coveney"  River  Road  North;  cows  extra  clean  and  well  tended;  barn 
extra' clean  and  well  kept  and  whitewashed;  ventilation  good 

1102-Peterson  &  Anderson,  Crystal  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  extra 
clean-  stable  well  kept;  ventilation  good.  _  < 

S.  M.  Parker,  Robbirsdale;  cows  extra  clean,  neat,  well  kept  and  bedded; 
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barn  extra  clean;  fitted  with  Parker's  patent  sanitary  system;  ventilation 
good;  no  bad  odors. 

1113  N.  P.  Johnson,  Bass  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  extra  clean  and 
whitewashed;  ventilation  good. 

6000— Louis  Carlson,  Bass  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good;  good  system  of  tying. 

goodllaileS  Reizliart'  Rockford  road;  cows  dirty;  barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation 

7117— John  Hug,  Rockford  road;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
fair;  sells  to  Crescent  Creamery  Company. 

2158— J.  Kranz,  Rockford  road;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
poor. 

948— Swanson  &  Bender,  Rockford  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat-  barn 
extra  clean  and  well  kept;  ventilation  good. 

969— Matt  Schuller,  Rockford  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good.  ' 

2908— Johnson  Bros.,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good.  •  ' 

928— C.  Christiansen,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 

6088— Swan  Swanson,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  faiilv  clean- 
ventilation  poor.  J 

5065— Neil  McCollum,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean 
and  whitewashed;  ventilation  good. 

7017— Ole  Hawkins,  Fridley;  cows  clean;  barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation 
poor. 

Adam  Schier,  Fridley;  cows  dirty;  barn  dirty;  ventilation  poor, 
ml  ^C-^a.n?.en'  Fl'idley'  cows  fairfy  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  poor 
^-7  ™ Christianson,  Fridley;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  poor. 
15o6-W.  C.  Wheeled  Fridley;  cows  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation 
lair. 

^mm?^11',  Fridley;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

5041— Nicholas  Delwo,  Long  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  verv  neat- 
barn  extra  clean,  very  neat,  fitted  with  Parker's  patent  sanitary  system;  venti- 
lation good;  no  bad  odors. 

9012— Olson  &  Chris vianson,  Long  Lake  road;  cows  fairly  clean-  barn 
clean;  ventilation  poor.  ' 

1076- E.  B.  Trosseth,  Long  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good.  ' 

6055-Duke  McCollum,  Long  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn 
extra  clean  and  whitewashed;  ventilation  extra  good. 

fair2816"'1'  R  AnSneS'  Long  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 

E  Cooley,  near  Hillside  cemetery;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean: 
ventilation  good;  good  system  of  tying.  m«ui, 

5033-E.  Backman,  Long  Lake  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly  clean; 
ventilation  good.  J  ' 

no^'^°erfler;  bet)veen  Lyndale  and  Portland  Aves,;  cows  extra  clean  and 
neat,  barn  extra  clean  with  cement  floors;  ventilation  good,  with  no  bad 
odors;  wholesales  to  J.  Con. stock.  ' 

wi!niLyi?dal+e         r0aC};  ?°ws  e*tra  clean;  ba^  extra  clean;  ventilation 
good;  wholesales  to  J.  Corns tock. 

•ation"^^  to  H  ^  Cl6an;  ^  ^  ^ 

latlSfwhofesalttoH  H^oST  ^»  bam  elean;  venti- 

venSSon  wSlet  toT  g£j^  ****  ^  ***  ^ 

god;  C0IWS  mostIy  clean:  barn  clean;  ventilation 

Robert  Oxborongh,  between  Lyndale  and  Penn  Ave.  road;  cows  extra 
clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good;  wholesales  to  Thomas  tataS 
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Thomas  Oxborough,  between  Lyndale  and  Penn  Ave.  road;  cows  fairly 
clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good;  wholesales  to  Mrs.  John  Burke  and  J. 
Kelroy. 

1402— Knnte  Lee,  Eighteenth  avenue  and  Johnson  St.  NE.;  cows  fairly 
clean:  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair. 

4157 — G.  P.  Jeraiell,  2180  B  St.  NE.;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

A.  Borgren,  B  St.  and  Twenty-second  Ave.  NE.;  cows  clean;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

7025— C.  P.  Christiansen,  2838  Polk  St.  NE.;  cows  dirty;  barn  dirty,  wet 
and  poorly  drained;  ventilation  poor. 

J.  F.  Johnson,  2830  Central  Ave.  NE.;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

J.  Jensen,  Twenty-sixth  Ave.  and  Washington  St  NE,;  cows  clean;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

900— A.  Perie,  407  Twenty-six-and-one-half  St.  NE.;  cows  mostly  dirty; 
barn  in  a  generally  poor  condition;  ventilation  poor. 

940— N.  N.  Therres,  1310  Second  St.  NE.;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  fair. 

2096—  Nord  &  Larson,  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  South  road;  cows  extra  clean 
and  very  neat;  barn  extra  clean  and  whitewashed;  ventilation  good. 

2267— John  Melander,  Main  St.  NE. ;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

974— John  S.  Anderson,  Main  St.  NE.  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 
lation good. 

1568— Henry  McEachern,  Central  Ave.  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

1002— Mary  Sorensen,  Central  Ave.  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 
lation poor. 

1459— C.  Christoffer,  Central  Ave.  road;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

3644_Peter  Rasmusson,  Central  Ave.  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

9011— Nelson  &  Jackson,  Central  Ave.  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ven- 
tilation fair. 

Ill  !— Gust  Sunde.  Fridley;  cows  extra  clean;  barn   lean;  ventilation  fair. 
1495— Qle  Foss,  Fridley;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation 
poor. 

6170— Ole  Hattron,  Fridley;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation 
good,  with  good  system  of  tying. 

Alfred  Smiley,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly  clean;  venti- 
lation poor. 

5031— M.  Weiss,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

4110— G.  H.  Partridge,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

Alex  Mclnnis,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

R.  B.  Philbrook,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

7084— D.  McCollum,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

1568— Kenney  Bros.,  Silver  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  very  neat; 
barn  extra  clean  and  very  neat;  ventilation  good;  no  bad  odors. 
Peter  Johnson— Buys  of  Thornclike  &  Molm. 

Crescent  Creamery  Company— Buys  of  Charles  Reizhart,  John  Hug,  C.  W. 
Day. 

N.  H.  Shepard— Buys  of  C.  H.  Hanke. 
E.  A.  Hoyt;  buys  of  William  Ray  &  Son. 

J.  W.  Hays— Buys  of  Charles  Carpenter,  E.  H.  Weatherhead. 
Northwestern  Milk  Company— Buys  of  R.  H.  Davis. 
E.  W.  Cousins— Buys  of  J.  D.  Goodspeed. 

Rice  County  Milk  Company— Buys  of  C.  Ohristianson,  of  Hopkins. 
South  Side  Creamery— Buys  of  Alvis  Glesner. 
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Otto  Relimke,  Long  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ven- 
tilation good,  with  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

7112— Frank  M.  Cadwell,  Lake  Johanna;  buys  of  Otto  Peterson. 

Otto  Peterson,  Lake  Johanna;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair; 
sells  to  Frank  M.  Cadwell. 

F.  Peterson,  Broadway  road;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

957— Rasmusson  &  Jensen,  Broadway  road;  cows  mostly  extra  clean;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  good 

Hanson  &  Christianson,  near  Broadway  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  good,  with  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Hogan  Hegdahl,  909  Knox  avemie;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

1005— II.  Klinker,  Thirty-sixth  avenue  North  and  Bryant;  cows  clean; 
barn  clean;  ventilation  good. 

2507— V.  Greenstein,  Knox  Ave.  and  Thirty-sixth  Ave.  North;  cows  clean; 
barn  clean  ;  ventilation  good. 

Otto  Swauson,  James  Ave.  and  Thirty-fourth  Ave.  North;  cows  clean; 
barn  clean:  ventilation  good,  with  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Hogan  Hegdahl,  909  Knox.Ave.;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good. 

1005— H.  Klinker,  Thirty-sixth  Ave.  North  and  Bryant;  cows  clean;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

2507— V.  Greenstein,  Knox  Ave.  and  Thirty-sixth  Avenue  North;  cows 
clean;  bam  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Otto  Swanson,  James  Ave.  and  Thirty-fourth  Ave  North;  cows  clean; 
barn  clean;  ventilation  good,  with  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Star  Creamery— Buys  of  P.  R.  Person,  Anderson  &  Walstedt,  L.  J.  Larson, 
Henry  Richardson. 

T.  Oxborough— Buys  of  John  B.  Ha  eg,  J.  I  Dean,  Robert  Oxborough. 

Mrs.  John  Burke— Buys  of  W.  W.  Bartholomew,  Thomas  Oxborough. 

J.  Kelroy— Buys  of  Thomas  Oxborough. 

Alexander  &  Shepard,  Short  Line  Bridge— No.  25;  cows  extra  clean;  well 
bedded;  barn  neat,  clean  and  well  managed;  ventilation  good;  milkhouse 
with  flowing  spring  water. 

Glennan  &  McGraw,  St.  Anthony  Ave.— Cows  dirty,  stable  dirty,  dark 
and  poorly  ventilated. 

E.  J.  Johnson,  University  Ave.— No.  4067;  cows  clean;  stable  clean;  venti- 
lation poor. 

Nels  S.  Jepson,  University  Ave.— No.  4006;  stable  clean;  cows  clean;  venti- 
lation good. 

H.  T.  Sabin.  Prospect  Park— No.  6079;  cows  clean;  stable  clean, 

F.  E.  Jordan,  Prospect  Park— ^Cows  dirty;  stable  clean. 

Sam  Kuenze,  Long  Lake  Road— No.  2629;  cows  dirty;  stable  fairly  clean; 
no.  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying. 

Olson  &  Ohristenson,  Long  Lake  Road— No.  912;  cows  clean;  stable  clean. 

Edward  B.  Trosseth,  Long  Lake  Road— No.  1076;  cows  clean;  stable  clean 
and  well  kept. 

D.  McCullum,  Long  Lake  Road— Cows  clean;  stable  clean. 

J.  B.  Ansnes,  Long  Lake  Road — No.  2816;  cows  clean;  stable  clean; 
veptilation  poor. 

Charles  Bauman,  Long  Lake  Road— No.  2151;  cows  clean;  stable  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

E.  Cooley,  Twenty-second  Ave.  NE.— Cows  dirty;  stable  fairly  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

Nick  Therres,  1310  Second  St.  NE.— No.  940;  cows  dirty,  with  improvement 
on  last  inspection;  stable  clean;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

A.  Perie,  407  Twenty-six-and-one-half  Ave.  NE.— No.  900;  cows  dirty  and 
poorly  tended;  stable  low,  wet,  uneven  floor;  ventilation  very  poor. 

R.  Hanson,  Twenty-sixth  Ave.  and  Washington  St.  NE.— No.  2616;  cows 
fairly  clean;  stable  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

C.  E.  Davis,  2714  Taylor  St.  NE.— No.  2267;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean; 
no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

J.  Christensen,  2838  Polk  St.  NE.— No.  6085;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable 
fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 
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A.  Bogren,  Twenty -second  Ave.  and  A  St.  NE.— No.  4177;  cows  clean; 
stable  clean. 

P.  Yernell  (successor  to  H.  Gaul),  Twenty-second  Ave.  and  B  St.  NE.— 
No.  4175;  cows  fairly  clean,  with  marked  improvement  on  recent  inspection; 
stable  fairly  clean;  no  stanchions  used,  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Knute  Lee,  Johnson  St.  and  Eighteenth  Ave.  NE.— No.  4002;  cows  extra 
clean  and  neat;  stable  extra  clean  and  well  managed;  no  stanchions;  good 
system  of  tying  cattle. 

W.  M.  Corbett,  Broadway  Road— No.  1133;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean; 
no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Rasmussen  &  Jansen,  Broadway  Road— No.  957;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable 
clean. 

F.  Peterson,  Broadway  Road— No.  6086;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean. 

G.  Loftus,  Como  Ave.— No.  6047;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  stable  extra 
clean  and  neat  and  well  managed;  ventilation  good. 

P.  Hansen,  Como  Ave.— No.  1100;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  stable  extra 
clean,  neat  and  well  managed;  ventilation  good. 

Chris  Peterson,  near  Experimental  Farm— No.  1007;  cows  extra  clean 
and  well  bedded;  stable  clean  and  well  kept. 

H.  J.  Christensen,  Como  Ave.— No.  1016;  cows  clean  and  well  bedded; 
stable  clean  and  well  kept;  ventilation  good. 

J.  Peterson,  Como  Ave.— No.  1017;  cows  clean  and  well  bedded;  stable 
clean  and  w^ell  kept;  ventilation  good. 

C.  E.  Hall,  1519  Winter  St.  NE.— No.  1010;  cows  dirty;  stable  dirty,  poorly 
managed. 

C.  C.  Fordice,  309  Buchanan  St.  NE.— No.  2516;  cows  very  dirty,  foul  and 
neglected;  stable  dirty  and  poorly  tended;  ventilation  poor. 

Anderson  &  Peterson,  Crystal  Lake  Road — No.  1112;  cows  extra  clean; 
stable  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Halvorson  Bros.,  Riverside  Ave.— No.  999;  cows  extra  clean  and  well 
bedded;  stable  extra  clean  and  well  kept;  ventilation  good;  no  stanchions; 
good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

A.  G.  Rosendahl,  Forty-second  Ave.  South— No.  2204;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

P.  Swenson,  Forty-second  Ave.  South— No.  5045;  cows  dirty;  stable  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

Johanson  &  Nelson,  Forty-fourth  Ave.  and  Lake  St.— No.  1021;  cows  clean; 
stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

A.  B.  Oradson,  Forty-seventh  A\e.  and  Thirty-second  St.  South— No.  6014; 
cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

H.  P.  &  N.  Olson,  Riverside— No.  987;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

Peterson  Bros.,  Riverside— No.  2826;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  fairly  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

A.  Carlson,  Forty- second  Ave.  and  Lake  St.  South.— No.  924;  cows  clean; 
stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

A.  J.  Larson,  3320  Thirty -first  St.  South— No.  967;  cows  extra  clean;  stable 
extra  clean  and  well  managed;  ventilation  good. 

Peterson  &  Mattson,  Lake  St.  and  Thirty-fourth  Ave.  South— No.  82;  cows 
extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean  and  neat;  milkhouse  detached. 

M.  Seierson,  2818  Thirty -first  Ave.  South— No.  2255;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

J.  Peterson,  2800  Thirty-second  Ave.  South— No.  6055;  cows  extra  clean; 
stable  clean;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

G.  A.  Hanson,  2808  Thirty-first  Ave.  S.— No.  6101;  cows  dirty;  with  im- 
provement on  recent  inspection;  stable  poor,  vet,  and  uneven  floor;  ventilation 
poor;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Grunnet,  Thirty-first  Ave.  and  Twenty-eighth  St.— No.  2802; 
cows  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

Ole  Johnson,  2820  Thirty-second  Ave.  South.— No.  978;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

G.  F.  Ogren,  2805  Thirty-first  Ave.  South— No  license;  cows  dirty;  stable 
fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor. 
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O.  Young,  2922  Thirty-third  Ave.  S— No.  10SS;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable 
fairly  clean. 

C.  Syreen,  3119  Lake  St.  South— No.  1032;  cows  dirty;  stable  fairly  clean. 

Nels  Hanson,  Thirty- eighth  St.  and  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  South— No.  988; 
cows  dirty;  stable  dirty;  ventilation  poor. 

W.  Widen,  3700  Twenty-third  Ave.  S.— No.  6118;  cows  clean;  stable  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

A.  Jensen,  3616  Twenty-first  Ave.  South— No.  5072;  cows  cleon  ;stable 
extra  clean  and  well  kept;  ventilation  good. 

H.  Thompson,  Cedar  Ave.  Road— No.  951;  cows  clean;  stable  clean;  venti- 
lation good;  milkhouse  detached. 

J.  Christensen,  Cedar  Ave.  Road— No.  5043;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

C.  H.  Webster,  Bloomington  Ave.— No.  5032;  cows  extra  clean;  stable 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

Nordgren  &  Larson,  Bloomington  Ave.  and  Forty-eighth  St.— No.  5055; 
cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  stable  extra  clean;  well  managed. 

R.  C.  Jensen,  Bloomington  Ave.  and  Forty-eighth  St.— No.  4088;  cows 
extra  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

John  Mahon,  Fourteenth  Ave.  and  Forty-fifth  St.— No.  4036;  cows  fairly 
clean;  stable  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

Peterson  Bros.,  Thirty-eighth  St.  and  Thirteenth  Ave.  South— Cows  clean; 
stable  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

J.  A.  Wile,  4010  Chicago  Ave.— No.  6102;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good;  stable  well  managed,  with  stalls  and  excellent  system 
of  feed  troughs  and  cattle  ties. 

Nels  Mortenson,  Chicago  Ave.  Road— No.  995;  cows  clean;  stable  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

Nels  Anderson,  Chicago  Ave.  Road— No.  920;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat; 
stable  extra  clean,  with  sawdust  used  to  absorb  moisture. 

William  Nelson,  Chicago  Ave.  Road— No.  4181;  cows  clean  and  well  bedded; 
stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

H.  C.  Hansen,  Chicago  Ave.  Road— No.  0.144;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra 
clean  and  neat. 

A.  G.  Carlson,  Chicago  Ave.  Road— No.  1055;  cows  extra  clean;  stable 
clean. 

A.  C.  Peterson,  Chicago  Ave.  Road— No.  2609;  cows  extra  clean  aid  neat; 
stable  extra  clean. 

Nelson  &  Hansen,  Chicago  Ave.  Road— No.  923;  cows  extra  clean  and  well 
tended;  stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Hanson  Soren,  Lake  Amelia— No.  1075,  cows  clean;  stable  clean;  marked 
mprovement  over  last  year. 

H.  L.  Bartholomew,  Chicago  Ave— Sells  to  J.  A.  Johnson;  cows  extra  clean; 
stable  extra  clean;  milkhouse  detached,  neat  and  clean. 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Chicago  Ave.— No.  6130;  buys  of  H.  L.  Bartholomew 

Christensen  Bros.,  Portland  Ave.-No.  5000;  cows  extra  clean;  stable 
extra  clean;  milkhouse  detached,  neat  and  clean. 

Jensen  &  Co.,  Portland  Ave.  Road— No.  904;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  poor.  J 

J.  L.  Smith,  Portland  Ave.  Road-No  969;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra 
clean;  ventilation  excellent;  milkhouse  detached. 

Jacob  Lohse,  Portland  Ave.  Road-No,  1031;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra 
clean  and  neat;  ventilation  good. 

A.  S.  Peterson,  Portland  Ave.  Road-No.  933;  cows  clean;  stable  clean- 
ventilation  good.  ' 

Alvis  Glasner,  Portland  Ave.  Road-Sells  to  A.  M.  Blow;  cows  dirtv 
stable  dirty;  ventilation  poor. 

clean^enHlatiorS11"  ^  ROai~NO-  991 !  cows  extra  clean-  extra 
st.bTSnf»^d  AVe'  ROad-SeUS  t0  A'  M-  Bl0W;  «*>™  ««r> 
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James  Davis,  Portland  Ave.  Road— Sells  to  South  Side  Milk  Company; 
cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean. 

John  Bradbury,  Portland  Ave.  Road— Sells  to  A.  M.  Blow;  cows  clean; 
stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

O.  A.  Dean,  Nicollet  Ave.  Road— Sells  to  John  Burke;  cows  dirty;  stable 
clean;  ventilation  noor. 

John  Burke,  Minneapolis— No.  898;  buys  of  O.  A.  Dean,  A.  Carlson  and 
J.  I.  Dean. 

S.  P.  Fenlason,  between  Lyndale  and  Portland  Aves  — No.  992;  cows 
fairly  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

A.  Doerner,  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  James  Comstock;  cows  very  dirty; 
stable  clean. 

S.  R.  Thomas,  Lyndale  Ave.— No.  2926;  cows  extra  clean  and  in  fine  con- 
dition; stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

0.  H.  Garvey,  Lyndale  Ave.— No.  985;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

Johnson  Bros.,  Lyndale  Ave.— No.  929;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean; 
ventilation  good;  milkhouse  detached. 

J.  L.  Jenkins,  Lyndale  Ave.— No.  963;  ccws  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good;  milkhouse  detached. 

William" Ray  &  Son,  Lyndale  Ave —Sells  to  E.  A.  Hoyt;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean. 

E.  A.  Hoyt,  2269  Tenth  Ave.  South— Buys  of  William  Ray  &  Son,  R.  D. 
Fitch  and  L.  Humphrey. 

J.  D.  Gcodspeen,  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  E.  W.  Cousins;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean;  ventilation  good;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

E.  W.  Cousins,  City— Buys  of  J.  D.  Goodspeed,  E.  P.  Erwin  and  H.  Fitch. 

W.  W.  Bartholomew.  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  John  Kilroy;  cows  extra  clean; 
stable  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Foss  Bros.,  Lyndale  Ave.— No.  6115;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

E.  F.  Erwin,  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  E.  W.  Cousins;  cows  extra  clean; 
stable  extra  clean;  ventilation  good;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying 
cattle. 

Frank  Wilson,  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  J.  Comstock;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean. 

J.  Comstock,  City— Buys  of  A.  Doerfler  and  F.  Wilson. 

A.  Dill,  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  J.  Wile;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

Louis  Kell,  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  H.  H.  John;  cows  extra  clean;  stable 
extra  clean;  ventilatijn  good. 

H  PI.  John,  Eleventh  St.,  Minneapolis— Buys  of  Louis  Kell,  Henry  Kell, 
David  Haeg,  J.  H.  Palmer,  James  Ray,  Dean  Richardson  and  James  Tirney. 

Henry  Kell— Sells  to  H.  H.  John;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

John  Haeg,  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  J.  A.  Wile;  cows  extra  clean;  stable 
extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

J.  I.  Dean,  Lyndale  Ave.— Sells  to  John  Burke;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

Andrew  Carlson,  between  Lyndale  and  Penn  Aves.  South— Sells  to  John 
Burke;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Robert  Oxborugh.  between  Lyndale  and  Penn  Aves.  South— Sells  to  Thom- 
as Oxborugh;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

John  Kilroy,  City— Buys  of  AV.  W  Bartholomew,  V.  Gregory,  Oscar  Amel. 

Oscar  Amel,  Penn  Ave.  Road— Sells  to  John  Kilroy;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean;  ventilation  noor. 

David  Haeg,  Penn  Ave.  Road— Sells  to  H.  H.  John;  cows  extra  clean;  stable 
extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Haden  Fitch,  Penn  Ave.  Road— Sells  to  E.  W.  Cousins;  cows  fairly  clean; 
stable  clean;  ventilation  good. 

J.  H.  Palmer,  Penn  Ave.  Road— Sells  to  H.  H.  John;  cows  extra  clean; 
stable  extra  clean;  ventilation  good 

R.  D.  Fitch,  Richfield  Center— Sells  to  E.  A.  Hoyt;  cows  dirty;  stable  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 
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L.  Humphrey,  Richfield  Center— Sells  to  E.  A.  Hoyt;  cows  extra  clean; 
stable  clean. 

James  Ray,  Richfield  Center— Sells  to  H.  H.  John;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean. 

O.  A.  Anderson,  Carroll  Settlement— Cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean 
and  well  managed;  milkhouse  detached*  neat  and  clean. 

James  De  Laney,  Edina— Sells  to  L.  J.  Larson;  cows  extra  clean;  stable 
extra  clean:  ventilation  good. 

L.  J.  Larson,  Carroll  Settlement— No.  1037;  buys  of  James  De  Laney,  H 
W.  Richardson  and  W.  H.  Land. 

E.  A.  Graham,  Carroll  Settlement— Cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

H.  W.  Richardson,  Carroll  Setth  ment— Sells  to  L.  J.  Larson;  cows  extra 
clean;  stable  extra  clean;  no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

W.  H.  Lane,  Edina— Sells  to  L.  J.  Larson;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean; 
no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Dean  Richardson— Sells  to  H.  H.  John;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean. 

C.  W.  Day,  Carroll  Settlement— Sells  to  Ole  Frederickson;  cows  clean; 
stable  clean. 

Ole  Frederickson,  Richfield— No.  6069;  buys  of  C.  W.  Day. 
Charles  Towsend,  Richfield— Sells  to  A.  M.  Blow;  cows  dirty;  stable  fairlv 
clean. 

James  Tierney,  Penn  Ave.  Road— Sells  to  H.  H.  John;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

J.  A.  Johnson  &  Bro.,  Richfield— No.  909;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

A.  W.  Johnson,  Richfield— No.  971;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

M.  H.  Kelly,  Third  Ave.  South  and  Forty-second  St.— No.  1079;  cows  clean; 
stable  clean. 

P.  A.  Graham,  Lake  Harriet  Boulevard— No.  996;  cows  clean;  stable  clean. 

James  A.  Bull,  Edina  Mills— No.  5019;  cows  mostly  dirty;  stable  clean;  no 
stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

J.  H.  Oraik,  Edina  Mills— No.  1063;  cows  clean;  stable  clean;  no  stanchions; 
good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Cooper  Bros.— Sell  to  E.  Gray;  cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean;  no  stanch- 
ions; good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

Johnson  &  Hanson,  Edina  Mills— No.  1024;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean; 
no  stanchions;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

E.  Gray,  3700  Hennepin  Ave.— Buys  of  Cooper  Bios.,  Edina. 

J.  Johnson,  Edina  Mills— No.  910;  cows  clean;  stable  clean. 

George  Code,  Edina  Mills— Sells  to  E,  W.  Cousins;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

Frank  Wilson,  Edina  Mills— Sells  to  J.  Johnson;  cows  clean;  stable  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

C.  H.  Hanke,  Excelsior  Ave.— Sells  to  N.  A.  Shepard;  cows  clean;  stable 
extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

N.  A.  Shepard— No.  4008;  buys  of  C.  H.  Hanke  and  T.  D.  Owens. 

A.  D  Sewell,  Excelsior  Ave.— No  1558;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

T.  D.  Owens,  Excelsior  Ave.— Sells  to  N.  A.  Shepard;  cows  extra  clean; 
stable  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

C.  Anderson,  St.  J  a  uis  Park— Cows  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

Anderson  Bios.— No.  944;  St.  Louis  Park;  cows  clean;  stable  clean;  ventila- 
tion poor. 

L.  H.  Peterson,  St.  Louis  Park— Cows  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

A.  Samuelson,  St.  Louis  Park— No.  6050;  cows  clean;  stable  clean;  ventila- 
tion poor. 

P.  O.  Thompson,  St.  Louis  Park— No.  1036;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean. 
J.  0.  Johnson,  St.  Louis  Park— No.  927;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean. 
G.  H.  Partridge,  Silver  Lake  Road— Buys  of  Olson  &  Christensen. 
Jaeobson  <fe  Larson,  Hopkins— Cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 
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Andrew  J.  Johnson,  Hopkins— Cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation 
poor. 

Neilson  &  Bakkerson,  Minnetonka  Mills— No.  961;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean. 

Sckack  Bros.,  Minnetonka  Mills— Sells  to  Rice  County  Milk  Company; 
cows  clean;  stable  cl^an. 

Rice  County  Milk  Company,  Nicollet  Ave.— Buys  of  Scliack  Bros.,  C. 
Cliristenson  and  C.  D  Burns. 

C.  Christenson,  Mirnetonka  Mills— Sells  to  Rice  County  Mills  Company; 
cows  fairly  clean;  stable  fairly  clean, 

C.  D.  Burns,  Minnetcnka  Mills— Sells  to  Rice  County  Milk  Company;  cows 
fairly  clean;  stable  clean. 

August  Anderson,  Hopkins— Cows  fairly  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

S.  Johnson,  St.  Louis  Park— No.  1096— Cows  extra  clean;  stable  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

Hogan  Hegdahl,  2900  Knox  Ave.  North— No.  1050;  cows  clean;  stable 
clean. 

Otto  Svanson,  Thirty-fourth  Ave.  North  and  James  Ave.— Cows  clean; 
stable  clean;  ventilation  poor.  , 

L.  Kahn,  Thirty-fifth  Ave.  and  Dupont  Ave.  North— No,  1093;  cows  fairly 
clean;  stable  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

H.  Klinker,  Bryant  Ave.  and  Thirty-sixth  Ave  North— No.  1015;  cows 
fairly  clean;  stable  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

M.  Greenstein,  Thirtieth  Ave.  and  Knox  Ave.  North— No.  2507;  cows  dirty; 
stable  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

Pratt  Bros.,  Plymouth  Ave— No.  4193;  cows  mostly  dirty;  stable  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

John  Anderson,  2121  Third  Street  South— No.  948;  cows  dirty  and  poorly 
tended;  stable  dirty  and  neglected;  ventilation  poor. 

Nicholas  Delwo,  Long  Lake  Road— No.  5041;  cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra 
clean;  neat  and  well  ventilated  and  fitted  with  Parker's  patent  refuse  receiver. 

Kinney  Bros.,  Silver  Lake  Road— Cows  extra  clean;  stable  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

Chris  Neilson,  Watertown  Road— No.  1048 — Cows  dirty,  with  improvement 
on  recent  inspection;  stable  fairly  clean,  but  damp. 


After  finishing  our  stable  inspection  in  May,  1896,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  work  performed  by  us  was  submitted  to  you : 


Daries  inspected  

Cows!  i nspeeted  

Stables  where  cows  were  extra  clean 

Stables  where  cows  were  clean  

Stables  where  cows  were  fairly  clean 

Stables  where  cows  were  dirty  

Stables  where  cows  were  very  dirty. 

Stables  that  were  extra  clean  

Stables  that  were  clean  

Stables  that  were  fairly  clean  

Stables  that  were  dirty  

Stables  that  were  very  dirty  


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

263 

278 

274 

6,856 

6,402 

6,629 

13 

72 

125 

80 

91 

94 

83 

58 

29 

67 

49 

26 

20 

3 

19 

57 

'  119 

99 

164 

116 

88 

42 

31 

40 

9 

8 

17 

1 

James  Comstock— Buys  of  E.  F  Irwin,  Frank  Wilson,  A.  Doerfler,  A.  Dill. 
H.  H.  John— Buys  of  T.  F.  Lane,  Dean  Richardson,  C.  Townsend,  James 
Tierney,  Louis  Kell,  Henry  Kell. 

A.  M.  Blow— Buys  of  H.  L.  Bartholomew. 

L.  J.  Larson,  Carroll  settlement;  cows  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventila- 
tion good ;  wholesales  to  Star  Creamery. 
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Anderson  &  Nelson,  Carroll  settlement;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  fair. 

Hanson  Bros.,  Carroll  settlement;  cows  extra  clean  and  very  neat;  barn 
extra  clean  and  very  neat;  ventilation  good. 

Henry  Richardson,  Carroll  settlement;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good;  wholesales  to  Star  Creamery. 

T.  P.  Lane,  Richfield;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good,  with 
good  system  of  tying  cattle;  wholesales  to  H.  H.  John. 

Dean  Richardson,  Richfield;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good, 
with  good  system  of  tying  cattle;  wholesales  to  H.  H.  John. 

C.  W.  Day,  Richfield;  cows  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good; 
wholesales  to  Crescent  Creamery  Company. 

C.  Townsend,  Richfield;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good; 
wholesales  to  H.  H.  John. 

6069— Ole  Frederickson,  Richfield;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

971 — A.  W.Johnson,  Richfield;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ven- 
tilation good. 

909—  J.  A.  Johnson  &  Bro.,  Richfield;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

James  Tierney,  Richfield;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good; 
wholesales  to  H.  H.  John. 

W.  W.  Bartholomew,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  ex- 
tra clean;  ventilation  good;  wholesales  to  Mrs.  John  Burke. 

Foss  Bros.,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

E.  F.  Irwin,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  well  bedded; 
barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good,  with  good  system  of  tying  cattle;  whole- 
sales to  James  Comstock. 

Frank  Wilson,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good;  wholesales  to  James  Comstock. 

1095— Peter  C.  Larson,  Chicago  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat; 
barn  extra  clean  and  neat;  ventilation  good. 

H.  L.  Bartholomew,  Chicago  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean  and  neat;  ventilation  good;  wholesales  to  A.  M.  Blow. 

C.  H.  Hanke,  Excelsior  road;  cows  dirty;  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair; 
wholesales  to  N.  A.  Shepherd. 

1558— A.  D.  Sewell,  Excelsior  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 
lation poor, 

7149— A.  M.  Crosby,  Excelsior  road;  cows  dirty;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
fair. 

Cooper  Bros.,  Edina  Mills;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventila- 
tion good,  with  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

1024— Johnson  &  Hansen,  Edina  Mills;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good,  with  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

W.  Widen,  Edina  Mills;  cows  fairly  clean;  ventilation  fair. 

6088— A.  E.  Graham,  Edina  Mills;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

1079— Nels  Olson,  Third  Ave.  and  Forty-second  St.;  cows  extra  clean; 
barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

P.  A.  Graham,  Lake  Harriet  boulevard;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

6095— James  A.  Bull,  Edina  Mills;  cows  extra  clean;  bam  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good. 

Prank  Wilson,  Edina  Mills;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

910—  J.  Johnson,  Edina  Mills;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  venti- 
lation good. 

R.  R.  Person,  Edina  Mills;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good 
wholesales  to  Star  Creamery  . 

Anderson  &  Walstedt,  Edina  Mills;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good;  wholesales  to  Star  Creamery. 
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O.  A.  Anderson,  Edina  Mills;  cows  extra  clean  and  well  bedded;  barn 
extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

6053— Peter  Hansen,  Main  St.  Northeast;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ven- 
tilation good. 

N.  G.  Hansen,  Main  St.  Northeast;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 
lation good. 

1006— L.  H.  Hoyt,  Main  St.  Northeast;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

2955— N.  P.  Broberg,  Northtown;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

6078— Andrew  Nelson,  Main  St.  Northeast;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

H.  M.  Varrell,  Main  St.  Northeast;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

Holm  &  Thompson,  St.  Louis  Park;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

927— Johnson  &  Jetson,  St.  Louis  Park;  cows  ex.tr  i  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  fair. 

1063— Fred  Arthur.  St.  Louis  Park;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  fair. 

A.  T.  Anderson,  Hopkins;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

C.  Christianson,  Hopkins;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
poor;  sells  to  Rice  County  Milk  Company. 

A.  J.  Johnson,  Hopkins;  cows  mostly  dirty;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Jacobson  &  Larson,  Hopkins;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn  extra 
clean  and  neat;  ventilation  good. 

995— Nels  Mortinson,  Chicago  Ave.;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

4181— William  Nelson,  Chicago  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  ex- 
tra clean;  ventilation  good. 

920— Nels  Anderson,  Chicago  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

6144— H.  C.  Hansen,  Chicago  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  fair. 

1055— A.  G.  Carlson,  Chicago  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat; 
barn  extra  clean  and  neat;  ventilation  fair. 

A.  C.  Peterson,  Chicago  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn 
extra  clean  and  neat;  ventilation  fair. 

1097 — J.  C.  Holleran,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

6039— Levander  Bros.,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

949— L.  A.  Engell,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

5095— E.  W.  Johnson,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

907— Stifen  Olson,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

2416— A.  Bussee,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  dirty;  barn  dirty;  ventilation 
veiy  poor, 

2516— C.  C.  Fordice,  309  Buchanan  St.  Southeast;  cows  dirty;  stable  dirty; 
ventilation  good. 

C.  E.  Hall,  Winter  St.  Southeast;  cows  dirty;  barn  dirty;  ventilation  good. 
1016— H.  J.  Christianson,  Como  Ave.;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

1070— John  Peterson,  Como  At.;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ven- 
tilation good. 

1007—  Chris  Peterson,  near  experimental  farm;  cows  extra  clean;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  fair. 

6047— G.  Loftus,  near  Como  Ave.;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn  extra 
clean,  neat  and  whitewashed;  ventilation  good. 
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1100— P.  Hansen,  near  Como  Ave.;  cows  clean;  barn  clean,  ventilation 
good. 

1096— S.  Johnson,  St.  Louis  Park  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

E.  H.  Weatherhead,  St.  Louis  Park  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ven- 
tilation fair;  wholesales  to  J.  W.  Hays. 

J.  J.  Molstad,  old  motor  line;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good. 

1008— L.  H.  Peterson,  St.  Louis  Park  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

6083 — Jens  Hansen,  Main  St.  Northeast;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 
lation fair. 

Peter  Larson,  Lake  Amelia;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good. 
961— H.  Thomson,  Cedar  Avenue  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

5043 — J.  Christiansen,  Cedar,  Avenue  road;  cows  dirty;  barn  fairly  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

5055 — Nordgren  &  Larson,  Forty-eighth  St.  and  Bloomington  Ave.;  cows 
extra  clean  and  very  neat;  barn  extra  clean,  neat  and  well  kept;  a  model 
dairy;  ventilation  good. 

4088— R.  C.  Jansen.  Forty-eighth  St.  and  Bloomington  Ave.;  cows  clean; 
barn  clean;  ventilation  good. 

1026— M.  Rey,  between  Western  Ave.  and  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  extra 
clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

6161 — Hans  C.  Johnson,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  very 
neat;  barn  extra  clean,  neat  and  well  kept;  stable  fitted  with  Parker's  patent 
sanitary  system;  ventilation  good;  milkhouse  with  running  spring  water;  a 
model  dairy. 

C.  D.  Burnes,  Minnetonka  Mills;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

Charles  Carpenter,  Minnetonka  Mills;  ccws  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good;  wholesales  to  Hays,  907  Nicollet  Ave. 

5007— C.  A.  Bckberg,  Short  Line  bridge;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

6082— P.  Peterson,  Short  Line  bridge;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

255S— Nodell  &  Son,  Short  Line  bridge;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

5011— Alexander  &  Sheppard,  Short  Line  bridge;  cows  extra  clean;  barn 
extra  clean ;  ventilation  good. 

61— Giennan  &  McGrew,  near  Short  Line  bridge;  cows  dirty  and  poorly 
tended;  barn  dark  and  dirty;  ventilation  fair. 

William  Johnson,  Prospect  Park;  cows  dirty;  barn  dirty;  ventilation 
good. 

4006— N els  S.  Jepson,  University  Ave.;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

7079— M.  L.  Griffin,  Prospect  Park;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

6079— H.  T.  Sabin,  2800  Mary  St.  Southeast;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

988— Nels  Hanson,  Western  Avenue  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

1034— Frank  Moeser,  between  Cedar  Lake  and  Western  Avenue  roads; 
cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean  and  neat;  ventilation  good. 

7072— Peterson  Bros.,  between  Cedar  Lake  and  Western  Avenue  roads; 
cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  ventilation  good. 

6135— H.  N.  and  J.  N.  Kroohn,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  mostly  dirty;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

1632— D.  D.  Sullivan,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  mostly  dirty;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

934— Christ  Sorenson,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn 
extra  clean;  ventilation  poor. 
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65— J.  Olson,  Cedar  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

944— Anderson  Bros.,  St.  Louis  Park;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
fair. 

7092— C.  A.  Anderson,  St.  Louis  Park;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion fair. 

6050-A.  Samuelson,  St.  Louis  Park;  cows  clean;  ba,:n  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

5032— Braden  Bros.,  St.  Louis  Park;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

1037— Schack  Bros.,  Minnetonka  Mills;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion fair. 

961— Nelson  &  Baggenson,  Minnetonka  Mills;  cows  clean;  bam  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

4160— Christ  Jensen,  Lake  Amelia;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
poor.  • 

970— Ewald  Bros.,  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  and  Forty-fifth  St.  South.;  cows 
extra  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good. 

908— C.  Nelson,  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  and  Forty -fifth  St.  South;  cows  mostly 
clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  fair. 

Thorndike  &  Molm,  Lake  Amelia;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good;  wholesales  to  Peter  Johnson,  2004  Riverside  avenue. 

921— James  Johnson,  Lake  Amelia;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

1075— Hans  Sorenson,  Lake  Amelia;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean; 
ventilation  good;  no  bad  odors;  stable  fitted  with  Parker's  patent  sanitary 
system. 

6055— John  Peterson,  2800  Thirty-second  Ave.  South;  cows  fairly  clean; 
barn  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

928— Ole  Johnson,  2826  Thirty-second  Ave.  South;  cows  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

6101— G.  A.  Hanson,  2808  Thirty-first  Ave.  South;  cows  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  fair 

4193— P.  Benson,  Plymouth  Ave.;  cows  dirty;  barn  fairly  clean;  ventila- 
tion poor. 

Knute  Nelson,  Oak  Park  Addition;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
fair. 

1069— J.  E.  Foss.  Sixth  Avenue  road;  cows  clean;  ventilation  fair. 
1029— Madson  &  Knudson,  Western  Avenue  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

6083 — K.  C.  Knudson,  Sixth  Avenue  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ven- 
tilation poor. 

975_j.  g.  Lundin,  Sixth  Avenue  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion good. 

1117— P.  Swenson,  Sixth  Avenue  road;  cows  clean;  barn  extra  clean  and 
neat;  ventilation  good. 

966— L.  C.  Nelson,  Western  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean  ard  well 
bedded;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  fair;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

1014— Hans  C.  Jensen,  Twenty-second  Avenue  St.;  cows  extra  clean  and 
neat;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

6004— George  Peterson,  Twenty- second  Ave.  and  Forty-second  St.  South; 
cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

Ole  Olson,  Twenty -first  Ave.  and  Forty-second  St.  South;  cows  clean; 
barn  clean;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

1043—0.  A.  Nordberg,  Twenty-first  Ave.  between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Sts.;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

7110 — L.  P.  Skonnard.  Nineteenth  Ave.  and  Thirty-seventh  St.;  cows 
fairlv  clean;  barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

5072— Antone  Jenson,  Twenty -first  Ave.  and  Thirty-sixth  St.  South;  cows 
extra  clean:  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

992— S.  P.  Finlason,  Bloomfield;  cows  extra  clean  and  well  tended;  barn 
extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 
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1031—  J.  J.  Lohse,  Portland  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

965— J.  L.  Smith,  Portland  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

904— Jensen  &  Nieman,  Portland  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn 
extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

5000— Christiansen  Bros.,  Portland  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean  and 
well  tended;  stable  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

985— C.  H.  Garvey,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  well 
tended;  barn  extra  clean  and  neat;  ventilation  good. 

929— Johnson  Bros.,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  fair. 

963 — J.  L.  Jenkins,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

William  Ray  &  Sons,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  ex- 
tra clean;  ventilation  good;  wholesales  to  E.  A.  Hoyt. 

J.  D.  Goodspied,  Lyndale  avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good;  good  system  of  tying  cattle;  wholesales  to  E.  W. 
Cousins. 

6075— Chas.  Turnquist,  Lyndale  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

7026— Andrew  Johnson,  2732  Twenty-eighth  St.  South;  cows  clean;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

82— Peterson  &  Matson,  Lake  St.  and  Thirty-fourth  Ave.  South;  cows  ex- 
tra clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventilation  good. 

967—  A.  J.  Larson,  3320  Thirty-first  St.  South;  cows  clean;  barn  extra 
clean  ventilation  good. 

1032—  Chas.  Syreen,  3119  Lake  St.  South;  cows  dirty;  barn  fairly  clean; 
ventilation  poor. 

1088— Ole  Young,  2922  Thirty-third  Ave.  South;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

5045— P.  Swanson,  2821  Forty-second  Ave.  South;  cows  dirty;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

2204— A.  G.  Rosendahl,  2S01  Forty-second  Ave.  South;  cows  mostly  dirty; 
barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation  fair;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

1048— Chris.  Neilson,  Watertown  road;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  fairly 
clean;  ventilation  poor. 

4083 — P.  Neilson,  Watertown  road;  cows  mostly  dirty;  barn  fairly  clean; 
ventilation  good. 

2905— P.  S.  Miller,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good, 

2441— Nels  L.  Anderson,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

2905— P.  S.  Miller,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good. 

2441— Nels  L.  Anderson,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

4075— L.  O.  Larson,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good. 

6071— Wilho  Reiman,  Watertown  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  fairlv 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

1127— J.  Nelson,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good. 

968—  C.  Varner,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  bam  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good. 

994— A.  Anderson,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good. 

955— Jordan  Bros.,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  poor. 

945— J.  H.  Miller,  Minnetonka  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good. 

989— David  Luby,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean- 
ventilation  good. 
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2890 — L.  Pearson,  Watertown  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 

§°°R.  H.  Davis,  Portland  Ave.;  cows  generally  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion poor;  wholesales  to  Northwestern  Milk  Company. 

6123—0.  A.  Dean,  Nicollet  Avenue  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 

a  ^oi^S^Erickson,  Portland  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  very  neat; 
barn  extra  clean,  a  model  of  cleanliness;  ventilation  good. 

Alvis  Glesner,  Portland  Avenue  road;  cows  halt  clean  and  halt  dirty, 
barn  clean;  ventilation  fair;  wholesales  to  South  Side  Creamery. 

933— Peterson  &  Ewald,  Portland  Avenue  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn 
extra  clean;  ventilation  good.  , .,  , . 

956— A.  J.  Rosenthal,  Fridley  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 

S00917_Reldel  &  Nelson,  Fridley  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  barn 
extra  clean,  neat  and  whitewashed;   ventilation  good;   no  bad  odors;  run- 
ning water  in  milkkouse.  1        ;  ,^ 
419— C.  C.  Hayes,  Fridley  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean,  ven- 

tlla954^H°  Christiansen,  Fridley;  cows  extra  clean  and  neat;  bam  clean; 

VeU1102— S  fKnudson,  Fridley;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation  good. 
3040— H.  G.  Anderson,  Minnehaha  Ave.;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 

latl 948-C.  C.  Anderson,  Minnehaha  Ave.;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 

tl0nHansen  &  Nelson,  Minnehaha  Falls;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 

8°° 5029— L.  M.  Gamelgard,  Fort  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  clean;  ven- 

tllatE°lmer  c' Wright,  Fort  road;  cows  extra  clean;  bam  extra  clean;  venti- 
lation good;  sells  at  Fort  Snelling  . 

W  H.  Wright,  Fort  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean;  ventila- 
tion siod;  sells  at  Fort  Snelling.  ,  _  v., 

H.  P.  Hansen,  Fort  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  extra  clean  and  white- 
washed; ventilation  good. 

923— Nelson  &  Hansen,  Minnesota  river;  cows  extra  clean;  bam  extia 
clean;  ventilation  good.  ,  1  . 

1104-L.  Drongeson,  Twenty-fifth  Ave.  South  road;  cows  clean;  barn 
clean;  ventilation  good. 

916-Larson  Bros.,  Twenty-fifth  Ave.  South  road;  cows  clean  and  neat, 
barn  extra  clean  and  neat;  ventilation  good.  . 

998-Rasmusson  Bros.,  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  South  road;  cows  clean,  bain 

^^^^Ba^dhoSI  Twentieth  Ave.  South  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn 

extra  clean;  ventilation  good  ,        .         .  a  

1022— C.  Rasmusson,  Twentieth  Ave.  South  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean, 

Veni061— Herbert  Sckuller,  Rockford  road;    cows  extra  clean;   barn  extra 

^l^lS^aum^dnlr  Sons,  Bass  Lake  road;  cows  extra  clean;  bam  extra 

ClGa5(j3^PL 1  a^PratiT* Robbinsdale ;   cows  mostly  dirty;   bam  fairly  clean; 

Ven934-JohPn°Anderson,  2121  Third  St.  South;  cows  dirty;  barn  fairly  clean ; 

VenT059-Johan1and  Martin  Halvorson,  Riverside  Ave.;  cows  dirty;  ventila- 

ti0^041-Aaron  Johnson,  Riverside,  near  Lake  St.;  cows  about  one-half 
clean-  barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation  fair  ' 

6014— A.  B.  Oradson,  Riverside,  near  Lake  St.;  cows  clean;  barn  clean; 

ven|^^|t0e°r^,n  &  HanSon,  Riverside  South;  cows  one-half  clean,  half 
dirty; "barn  fairly  clean;  ventilation  good;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 
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987— H.  P.  Olson,  Riverside  South;  cows  mostly  clean;  barn  clean;  ven- 
tilation stopped  up;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

924— A.  Carlson,  Lake  St,  South;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ventilation 
good;  good  system  of  tying  cattle. 

1028— Paul  Wind,  Johnson  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion fair. 

1072— R.  Hanson,  Johnson  road;  cows  extra  clean;  barn  clean;  ventila- 
tion poor. 

993 — P.  O.  Johnson,  Johnson  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  clean;  ven- 
tilation fair.  • 

1025— R.  C.  Moser,  Johnson  road;  cows  fairly  clean;  barn  clean;  venti- 
lation poor. 

1000— J.  E.  Row,  Medicine  Lake;  cows  mostly  dirty;  barn  clean;  venti- 
lation poor. 

1505— Erickson  Bros.,  Medicine  Lake  road;  cows  clean;  barn  clean;  ven- 
tilation good. 

Minneapolis  Dairy  Company,  McNair  farm,  Watertown  road;  cows 
mostly  dirty;  barn  clean;  ventilation  poor. 

894— Turner  Bros.,  Watertown  road;  cows  extra  clean  and  well  tended; 
barn  extra  clean,  neat  and  dry;  ventilation  good;  good  system  of  tying  cat- 
tle. 

Beginning  Aug.  1,  1894,  and  ending  July  31,  1896,  the  number 
of  samples  of  milk  and  cream  taken  from  stores,  wagons,  and 
trains  and  submitted  to  the  Babcock  test  were  as  follows: 


Milk    2,375 

Cream    139 

Total    2,514 

1894.        1895.  1896. 

Average  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk  ,                   3.535       3.765  3.90 

Average  per  cent  of  fat  in  cream                              16.125      18.43  21.185 

While  the  above  is  an  average  of  fat  found  in  milk  and  cream, 
it  is  not  uncommon  at  present  to  find  milk  taken  from  wagons  test- 
ing from  5  to  G  per  cent  and  cream  testing  from  25  to  29.50  per  cent. 
The  above  shows  that  the  state  standard  of  fat  in  either  milk  or 
cream  is  none  too  high,  and  that  a  higher  standard  could  be  main- 
tained by  weeding  out  poor  and  worthless  cows  from  dairies  where 
quantity  and  not  quality  is  the  desired  object. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  milk  produced  daily  by  dairies  in  the  imme- 

mediate  vicinity  of  Minneapolis   11,718 

Gallons  received  daily  from  trains   3,095 

Gallons  produced  daily  by  private  cows   2,000 

Total  gallons  consumed  daily  in  Minneapolis   16,813 

FOOD  INSPECTION. 


In  the  inspection  of  foods  that  come  under  our  state  laws,  we 
find  the  laws  quite  generally  observed.  Baking  powder  contain- 
ing alum  is  in  nearly  all  cases  labeled  according  to  law,  but  we 
find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  conceal  the  fact 
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by  labeling  cans  in  obscure  places,  suck  as  the  dark  part  of  the 
label  or  printing  over  black  lines,  where  it  is  hardly  noticeable,  and 
by  using  type  not  strictly  according  to  law. 

Lard  is  found  to  be  sold  for  what  it  is.  Compound  is  labeled 
according  to  law,  and  dealers  have  been  made  to  observe  the  law 
requiring  printed  slips  to  be  placed  in  package  sold.  We  find  the 
vinegar  usually  of  a  standard  quality;  but  outside  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  still  persist  in  sending  illegal  vinegars  to  this  mar- 
ket under  false  pretenses,  showing  the  dealer  a  certificate  of  purity 
from  some  chemist  who  has  been  furnished  a  prepared  sample  for 
the  occasion. 

We  find  very  little  filled  cheese,  the  recent  act  of  congress  hav- 
ing put  a  check  on  the  deception. 

Honey  at  present  is  of  good  and  legal  quality  generally,  al- 
though samples  are  found  occasionally  where  a  piece  of  genuine 
comb  honey  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  glucose  syrup,  to  deceive  and 
effect  a  sale,  the  dealer  being  in  all  cases  told  that  the  article  is 

^ThT  following  is  a  list  of  stores  inspected,  together  with  the 
number  of  samples  of  all  kinds  taken  and  submitted  to  the  state 
chemist : 

Number  of  stores  inspected,  559.  52 

Number  of  samples  of  lard  taken. .   29 

Number  of  samples  of  baking  powder  •  2J 

Number  of  samples  of  cheese.   27 

Number  of  samples  of  honey   51 

Number  of  samples  of  vinegar   

  180 

Total   

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  E.  GETMAN, 
0.  B.  DAVIS, 

Inspectors. 


PART  VI. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DULUTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Work  Performed  by  Inspector  A.  Snyder. 


To  Hon.  Berndt  Anderson,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

Sir:  Herewith  please  find  a  detailed  report  of  the  work  as- 
signed me,  and  which  has  been  performed  by  myself  since  my  ap- 
pointment until  July  31,  1896. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  SNYDER, 
Inspector. 

Number  of  samples  of  food  taken,  241. 

Vinegar  samples  taken   160 

Baking  powder  samples  taken   29 

Cheese  samples  taken   36 

Lard  samples  taken   16 

Butter  samples  taken   5 

Honey  samples  taken   8 

Oleo  samples  taken   7 

241 

Number  of  milk  samples  taken,  552. 

Percentage 
of  Fat. 

54  Samples  taken  in  May,  1895   4.08 

46  "  "      "  June,  1895   '6.7(5 

54        "  "      "  July,  1895   8.74 

29        "  "      "  August,  1895   3.80 

25  "  "      "  September.  •  1895   8.55 

47  "  "      "  November,  1895    3.85 

23       "  "      "  January,  1896   3.97 

31       "  "      "  February,  1896   .  4.19 

35        "  "      "  April,  1896    3.58 

39       "  "      "  May,  1896   3.96 

34        "  "      '■'  June,  1896   3.81 

58  "      "  July,  1896   4.10 

28        "  "      "  August,  1896   3.96 

26  "  "      "  September,  1896   3.76 

23        "  "      "  October,  1896   3.90 
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BARN  INSPECTION  IN  DULUTH. 


Commenced  Jan.  13,  1896,  by  A.  Snyder.  Inspection  completed 
Feb.  26,  1896.  No.  of  barns  inspected,  76;  number  of  cows  in- 
spected, 860. 

Carl  Claus,  608  East  Tenth  St.-Twenty-four  cows,  in  good  condition;  con- 
dition of  barn  good;  ventilation  poor;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  well 

WatR  A.  Bolander,  601  East  Eleventh  St-Sixteen  cows,  in  ^od  condition; 
condition  of  barn  fair;  ventilation  fair;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  ground  teed, 

Weiy!jothnson,  806  East  Ninth  St.-Nine  cows,  in  good  condition;  condition 
of  barn  extra  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  ground  feed  and  bran;  well n water. 

A  Pederson,  1011  West  Fifth  St.— Nineteen  cows,  m  good  condition,  bam 
extra  good;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  well  water 

Andrew  Johnson,  corner  Sixth  St.  and  Tenth  Ave.  West-Six  cows,  in  good 
condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  feeds  wild  hay  and  bran;  creek  water 

T.  Johnson,  1106  West  Fifth  St.-Twenty-two  cows,  m  good  condition, 
barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  fairly  good;   feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and 

^MMrsTS^ak  1302  West  Fifth  St.-Twelve  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and  oats 

§T'Tha;s  HriHansaone,r320  Eleventh  Ave.  West-Seven  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  in  good  condition;  good  ventilation;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and  oats,  oil 

^WB  B^e^W^iftii  St.-Six  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in 
good  condition;  'ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn,  oats  and  bran; 

SP1"  Jo\n  Luxinn  417  West  Fifth  St.-Three  cows,  in  good  condition;  condition 
of  barn  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  spring  water 

Paul  Bergson,  1008  East  Ninth  St.-Nine  cows,  m  good  condition,  condi- 
tion of  b^n  fairly  good;  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and 

°Et  JoM^  St.-Nine  cows,  in  extra  good  Condition; 

barn  an<^ f^SStion  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and  oats  ground,  bran  and 

011  T&A%**£?t  Mnth  St-Sixteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in 
good'cSn;  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay  and  bran;  well  and 
spring  water.  ^  st_Ten  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in 

fairly  good  condition;  ventilation  fair;  feeds  wild  hay,  bnn,  corn  meal  and 

°U  LeHrJmOTlai219  East  Seventh  St.-Twelve  cows,  in  extra  good  condi- 
tion' barn  and  ventilation  in  fairly  good  condition;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and 
oats' ground,  bran  and  middlings;  well  and  spring  water 

S  Magnuson,  1127  East  Seventh  St.-Six  cows,  m  good  condition;  barn  m 
good  condition;  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  ground  feed,  bran  and 

011  G^NoiSai1  i^East  Seventh  St.-Fifteen  cows  in  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and  oats  ground,  bran  and 

Sh°Joe;  Giles ^^OE^t^Se^enai  St.-Four  cows,  in  good  condition;  bran  and 
ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay  and  bran;  creek  and  well  water 

Osket  Peterson,  1017  East  Ninth  St.-Eight  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and  oats  ground, 
and  bran;  well  and  creek  water.  A  . 

O  M  Anderson,  1028  East  Tenth  St.-Twelve  cows,  m  good  condition, 
barn 'in  good  condition;  ventilation  ordered  in;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and 
shorts  and  ground  feed;  well  water. 
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G.  Godmundson,  1015  East  Tenth  St.— Seventeen  cows,  extra  good  condi- 
tion; barn  extra  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran, 
shorts  and  oil  meal;  spring  water. 

Thomas  J.  Dolman,  1032  Bast  Eleventh  St.- -Eight  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts; 
well  water. 

S.  Stephenson— Eighteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in  good  condition; 
ventilation  ordered  in;  feeds  bran  and  middlings;  well  water. 

O.  R.  Johnson— Eight  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  fair  condition;  venti- 
lation fair;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  spring  water. 

S.  Anderson,  Sixteenth  Ave.  East  and  Eighth  St.— Sixteen  cows,  in  good 
condition;  condition  of  barn  good;  ventilation  fair;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and 
shorts;  spring  water. 

O.  Kolstadt,  Woodland  Park— Ten  cows,  dirty;  barn  dirty;  ventilation 
poor;  ventilation  ordered  in  barn;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  well 
water. 

Keoiigh  &  Ryan,  Hnnter's  Park— Nineteen  cows,  in  extra  good  condition; 
barn  in  extra  good  condition;  ventilation  very  good;  feeds  wild  and  tame  hay, 
corn  and  oats  ground,  and  barley  and  bran;  spring  water. 

Gould  Brothers,  Thirty-third  Ave.  East  and  Center  St.— Twenty-one  cows, 
in  extra  good  condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild 
hav.  bran,  shorts,  malt  and  roots;  lake  water. 

*  Egard  &  Son,  Thirty-third  Ave.  East  and  Fifth  St.— Nineteen  cows,  in 
good  condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay, 
bran  and  shorts;  spring  water. 

G.  W.  Berglate,  Halet  Farm— Thirty  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in  good 
condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and  oats  ground,  bran  and 
oil  meal;  spring  water. 

Dave  Anderson,  Sixteenth  St.  and  Eighth  Ave.  East— Fourteen  cows,  in 
good  condition;  barn  in  fair  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hsy, 
bran,  shorts,  corn  meal  and  oil  meal;  spring  water. 

John  Urban,  Highland  Park— Fourteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in 
good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  creek 
water. 

John  Propp,  Ninth  St.  and  Eleventh  Ave.  West— Twelve  cows,  in  good 
condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran, 
shorts  and  oil  meal;  well  water. 

John  Epple,  Eleventh  St.  and  Twelfth  Ave.  West— Twelve  cows,  in  good 
condition;  condition  of  barn  and  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran, 
shorts  and  oil  meal;  spring  water. 

Peter  Grant,  Lexting  dairy,  section  8,  township  50,  range  14— Nineteen 
cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds 
timothy  and  clover  hay,  bran,  shorts  and  oil  meal;  creek  water. 

Thomas  Holder,  section  10,  township  50,  range  14— Six  cows,  in  good  con- 
dition; barn  and  ventilation  in  good  condition;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  oil 
meal;  well  water. 

Fred  Sick,  Oakland.  Park— Ten  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  >n  extra  good 
condition;  ventilation  extra  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  oil  meal;  creek 
and  spring  water:  cows  fastened  with  stanchion  of  latest  patent. 

John  Cameron,  Oakland  Park — Seven  cows,  in  good"  condition;  barn  in 
good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  and  timothy  hay,  bran  and 
shorts;  creek  and  spring  water. 

Fred  Peterson,  Forbs  and  Lake  Side—Twenty -four  cows,  in  good  condi- 
tion; barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  b^an  and 
shorts;  lake  water. 

John  Wallen,  2117  Piedmont  Ave.— Three  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
and  ventilation  in  good  condition;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  creek  and 
spring  water. 

Swan  Anderson,  2119  Piedmont  Ave.— Four  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  spring 
water. 

Tarn  Otterson,  corner  Twenty-second  Ave.  West  and  Piedmont— Six  cows, 
in  good  condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay, 
bran  and  shorts  and  roots;  spring  water. 
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C.  O.  Bergstason,  22  Henson's  Division— Nine  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts; 
well  water.  ^    ■    _.  .  , 

Peter  Grytdahl,  Twenty-eighth  Ave.  West  and  Third  St.  TV  est— Eight  cows, 
in  good  condition;  barn  fairly  good;  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay, 
bran  and  shorts;  creek  water. 

August  Anderson,  2213  West  Second  St.— Six  cows,,  in  good  condition;  barn 
in  good  condition;  ventilation  good,  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  well 
water 

John  Oleson,  Twenty-third  Ave.  West  and  Sixth  St.— Five  cows,  in  good 
condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  poor;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and 
shorts;  creek  water.  .         n        ....  . 

M  C  Ryan,  2723  Railroad  St.  West— Three  cows,  m  good  condition,  Dam 
in  good  condition;  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts; 

WelLaf ^ayette  Stanton,  2921  Railroad  St.  West— Eight  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts; 

riVeOlloAnderson,  Coffin's  Addition  to  Duluth-Pifteen  cows,  in  good  condi- 
tion- barn  in  extra  good  condition;  ventilation  extra  good;  feeds  millet,  seed 
meal  corn  and  oats  ground,  bran  and  shorts  and  oil  meal;  well  water. 

S  Peterson,  Coffin's  Addition  to  Duluth-Twelve  cows,  m  good  condition, 
barn' in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts; 

SP1pltei^Hanson,  Herman  Town,  section  30,  township  50,  range  14-Twenty- 
three  cows  in  good  condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds 
wild  and  tame  hay,  bran  and  shorts  and  cut  feed  steamed '  creek  water. 

N  S  Stalker,  Herman  Town— Six  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in  good 
condition;  ventilation  poor;  ventilation  ordered  in  barn;  feeds  tame  hay,  bran 
a^d^h^ts^well  water-.rst  Aye_  Wegt  and  state  st._Eleven  cows  in  good 
condition;  ventilation  good;   barn  in  good  condition;   feeds  wild  hay  and 

*°^f^S!^ixty-fl«t  Ave.  West  and  Highland  St.-Eleven  cows,  in  . 
good  condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay, 

bmEnckP^f;sSsT^.  West-Five  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition; 
barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay  and  shorts;  spring 

Wata  B.  Oleson,  Sixty-fifth  Ave.  West  and  Highland  St -Ten  cows  in  good 
condition;  ventilation  good;  barn  in  good  condition;  feeds-  wild  haj  and 

^^kfS^ra^-slxth  Ave.  West-Six  cows,  in  very  poor  condition;  barn 
in  dirty  condition;  feeds  wild  hay  and  shorts.  n   ....  n. 

Christ  Gunnerson,  Sixty-fourth  Ave.  West-Five  cows,  m  good  condition 
barn  j5 good condition;  .ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts; 

creek  water.  ^  Sixty.fourtll  Ave.  West  and  Gusta  St.-Six  cows  in  good 
condition;  barn  and  ventilation  in  good  condition;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and 
shorts;  creek  watei^^^^^  ^  Ave.  West-Twenty-two  cows,  in  good  condi- 
tiont  'barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;   feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and 

*°?bSSeventietti  Ave.  West-Eight  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  creek 

WatcT'c  Ousgard,  Seventy-first  Ave.  West-Seven  cows,  in  good  condition; 
barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts; 

Cr6^le  Trenstrom^-Fifteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  and  ventilation  in 
good  condition;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  well  water. 
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Peter  Thurson,  Sixty-sixth  Ave.  West  and  Freemont  St.— Five  cows,  in 
good  condition;  barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay  and 
shorts;  well  water. 

Erick  Paulson,  Forty-eighth  Ave.  West— Seven  cows,  in  good  condition; 
condition  of  barn  good;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay  and  shorts;  spring 
water. 

A.  P.  Carlson,  Forty-sixth  Ave.  West— Seven  cows,  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion; barn  in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and 
shorts;  spring  water. 

Ax  Johnson,  Forty-first  Ave.  West— Eight  cows,  in  good  condition;  venti- 
lation and  barn  in  good  condition;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts. 

Richard  Hodgeson,  Lester  Park— Twenty-two  cows,  in  extra  good  condi- 
tion; barn  in  gocrd  condition;  ventilation  extra  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran 
and  shorts;  lake  water. 

John  Harris,  Duluth  Heights— Four  cows,  in  extra  good  condition;  barn 
in  good  condition;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  corn  and  oats  ground,, 
and  bran;  spring  water. 

Bertha  Centre,  Biwabic,  Minn.— Fifteen  cows,  in  fairly  good  condition; 
barn  in  dirty  condition;  ventilation  bad;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts; 
well  water. 

Jerome  Galeozzi,  Biwabic,  Minn.— Four  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in 
good  condition;  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  city 
water. 

G.  Vactr,  ^Biwabik,  Minn.— Thirteen  cows,  in  failry  good  condition,  barn 
dirty;  ventilation  poor;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  creek  water. 

Herman  Larson,  Virginia,  Mini].— Eighteen  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn 
fairly  good;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  well  water. 

George  Rankila,  Virginia,  Minn.— Six  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  fairly 
good;  ventilation  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  well  water. 

John  Peterson,  Virginia,  Minn.— Seven  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in 
good  condition;  ventilation  fairly  good;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  well 
water. 

E.  Driger,  Virginia,  Minn.— Twenty-four  cows,  in  good  condition;  barn  in 
good  condition;  feeds  wild  hay,  bran  and  shorts;  lake  water. 
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PART  VII. 


DAIRY  AND  FOOD  LAWS 


OF  THE 


STATE  OK  MINNESOTA, 


DAIRY  PRODUCT'S. 


CHAPTER  247,  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1889. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  140,  AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  -^^^^^^^Tgr^Q.  ^gx^PLEMENT- 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  AND  TO  PRESERVE  THE  PUBLIC  K%   MTLED  "AN  ACT  TO 
ARY  TO  AND  IN  AID  OP  CHAPTER  149  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  ^'^^gy  0R  ADUL- 
PROHIBIT  AND  PREVENT  THE  SALE  OR  MANUFACTURE  OU  UxNliJiAi,xiix 
TERATED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS." 

Section  1.   That  chapter  140  of  the  General  ^^^E^.*615 
year  1887  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows 

Section  1  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  exchange  or  expose  tor  sale 
or  exIS  ange  any  unclean,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk  oi 
shalfoffer  for  sale  any  article  of  food  made  from  the  same,  or  of  cream  trom 
he  same  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  pure  *l^J^**™^egZ 
milk  which  is  Dure  healthy,  wholesome  and  unadulterated,  except  by  sKim 
Snfg  Whoevervfolates  the  provisions  of  this  section  ff\^f"\^ 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  ^  than,  te n  dollar, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one 
month  or  more  than  three  months;  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  toi 
the to! ?  offense,  and  by  three  months'  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  ol- 

fenSection  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Se??  No  person  shall  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  tor  market, 
or  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  for  manufacturing  the  same,  or  cream  trom  the 
same  into  Articles  of  food,  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or  teed  the 
eows'on  food  hat  is  unhealthy  or  tnat  produces  impure,  unliealthy  diseased 
or  unwholesome  milk.  No  person  shall  manufacture  from  impure ,  u^ealthy, 
diseased  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  of  cream  from  the  same  any  article  of 
food  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shaH  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  $100  or  bv  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  three 
Souths^ or by  both  such  fine  or  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  by 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 
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Section  three  of  this  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec,  3.  No  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  supply,  or  bring  to  be  manufac- 
tured, to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory,  any  milk  diluted  with  water,  or 
any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  milk 
from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken  (except  pure  skim  milk  to  skim  cheese 
factories),  or  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  the  milk  commonly  known  as  "strip- 
pings,"  or  shall  bring  or  supply  milk  to  any  butter  or  cheese  manufactory  that 
is  sour  (except  pure  skim  milk  to  skim  cheese  factories).  No  butter  or  cheese 
manufactories,  except  those  who  buy  all  the  milk  they  use,  shall  use  for  their 
own  benefit  or  allow  any  of  their  employes  or  any  other  person  to  use,  or  the 
product  thereof  brought  to  said  manufacturers,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners  thereof.  Every  butter  or  cheese  manufacturer,  except  those  who  buy 
all  the  milk  they  use,  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  milk  daily  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  number  of  pounds  and  packages  of  butter,  the  number  and 
aggregate  weight  of  cheese  made  each  clay,  the  number  of  packages  of  cheese 
and  butter  disposed  of;  which  shall  be  open  to  inspection  to  any  person  who 
delivers  milk  to  such  manufacturer.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  for 
each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  or  more  than  $100,  or  not 
less  than  one  month  or  more  than  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  four  of  said  act  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  substance  or 
substances,  or  any  compound  of  the  same,  or  any  other  compound,  other  than 
that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  of  cream  from  the  same,  any  article 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese,  produced  from  pure,  unadulter- 
ated milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  the  same  as 
an  article  of  food.  This  shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim  milk  cheese  made  from 
pure  skim  milk.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  or  more  than  $500,  or  not  less  than  six  months'  or  more  than  one  year's 
imprisonment,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and 
by  imprisonment  for  one  year  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Section  five  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so,  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  5.  No  person,  by  himself  or  his  agents  or  servants,  shall  render  or 
manufacture  out  of  any  animal  fat,  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced 
from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  any  article  or,  product  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  or  designed  to  take  the  place  of  natural  butter  or 
cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same,  nor 
shall  he  or  they  mix,  compound  with  or  add  to  milk,  cream  or  butter  any 
acids  or  other  deleterious  substance  or  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream  with  designs  or  interest  to  render, 
make  or  produce  any  article  or,  substance  for  human  food  in  imitation  or  sem- 
blance of  natural  butter  or  cheese,  nor  shall  he  sell,  keep  for  sale  or  offer,  for 
sale  any  article,  substance  or  compound  made,  manufactured  or  produced  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  whether  such  article,  substance  or 
compound  shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  state  or  in  any  other  state  or 
country.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $500,  nor  less  than  six  months'  or  more  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ment for  the  first  offense,  and  by  imprisonment  for  one  year  for  each  subse- 
quent offense. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impair  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this 

act. 

Section  six  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  mix  or  compound  with  or  add  to 
natural  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  nor 
shall  he  make  or  manufacture  any  oleaginous  substances  not  produced  from 
milk  or  cream  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  for  butter  or  cheese  made  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  or  have  the  same  in  his  possession,  or  offer  the 
same  for  sale  with  such  intent,  nor  shall  any  article  or  substance  or,  com- 
pound so  made  or  produced  be  sold  for  butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the 
daily.  If  any  person  shall  coat,  powder  or  color  with  annatto  or  any  color- 
ing matter  whatever,  butterine  or  oleomargarine  or  any  compounds  of  the 
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same  or  any  products  or  manufacture  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  ani- 
mal faS  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk 
S  cream  whSy  the  said  product,  manufacture  or  compound  Shall  be  made 
to  Resemble  butter  or  cheese!  the  product  of  the  dairy,  or  shall  have  the  same 
in  his  wssession  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possession  any  of 
SiM^wMA  snail  be  coated  or  colored  in  semblance  of  or to  resemble 
butter  or  cheese,  it  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  intent  to  sell  the  same 
^i  butter  01  cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the 
Provisions  Jf  tils  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000.  _ 
Section shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  prohibition  ot 

SeC^on"  vSn  oYIaid^  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  7    No  pe?son  shall  offer,  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  butter  or,  cheese 
branded  or  laoeled  wtth  a  false  brand  or  label  as  to  the  quality  ot  the  article, 
or  to  the  county  or  state  in  which  the  article  is  made.  o^^wi 
The  Minnesota  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  ™*Z?lfC^te 
and  directed  to  procure  and  issue  to  the  cheese  manufactoers  of !  the .state 
udoii  proper  application  therefor,  and  under  such  regulations  as  to  the _  cus 
tody and  use  thereof  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  uniform  stencil  brand  bearing  a 
suitable ,devi(i  or  motto  and  the  words  -Minnesota  State  Full  Cream  Cheese  ' 
Fverv  brand  issued  shall  be  used  upon  the  outside  of  the  cheese,  and  also 
SSk  ^  oSing  the  same,  and  shall  be  a  different  number  tor 
^^aS^iSictoiy.ind  the  commissioner  ^^Z^^vt^ 
shall  be  registered  the  name,  location  and  number  ot  each  manutactoiv  using 
tte  said  bmnX  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  persons  at  each  manufctory 

^^V^fTtouse  or  permit  such  stencil  brand  to  be  used  upon 
any  other than  full  cream  cheese,  or  packages  containing  the  same.  Minne- 
sota state  kll  cream  cheese,  of  which  there  be  less  than  forty  per  centum 
of  fats  to  total  solids,  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  be 
adulterated Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  dimed 
X  S  amisdemeaiior,  and  for  each  and  every  cheese  or  lockage o  talse ly 
branded  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollais  Ox 
moie than ^f^fty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  fiftteen  days  or  more 

tMnS^n  eight  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  ^  follows  :  ^ 

Sec  8.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  commissioner,  who  shall  be  known 
ns  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  ot  this  state, 
S^hMlMd  his  office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  or  until  his  successor 
?s  appointed,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum,  and  his  neces- 
sary^expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  under  this  act,  and  shall 
be  changed  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  with  the  enforcement ,  of  the 
various  provisions  thereof.  Said  commissioner,  may  be  removed  from  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  his  successor  appointed  as  above  pio- 
yicled for The  said  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
qDDoint  a  secretary,  whose  salary  shall  be  $1,200  per.  year,  and  such  as^ 
sMant  comSone'rs,  and  to  employ  such  experts,  chemists,  agents  and 
such  counse  as  may  be  deemed  by  him  necessary  for  the  proper  eirforcement 
of  this  ^ '  their  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner.  The  sum 
of  $K  anSSll y  is  hereby  appropriated,,  to  be  °£ 
of  nnv  monevs  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  All  chaiges,  ac 
count?  Sid  expenses  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
Se^teteup^^e  warrant  of  the  state  auditor.  The  entire  expenses  of  sa  d 
commf  sioner  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  lis 
act  The  said  commissioner  shall  make  biennial  reports  to  the ^  leg  slatu e, 
^ot  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  of  his  work  and  proceedings,  and 

the  sum  of  money  appropriated. 
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Sec.  9.  The  said  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioners,  and  snch  ex- 
perts, chemists,  agents  and  counsel  as  they  shall  duly  authorize  for,  the  pur- 
pose, shall  have  access,  ingress  and  egress  to  all  places  of  business,  factories, 
farms,  buildings,  carriages,  cars,  vessels  and  cans  used  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  any  dairy  product  or  any  imitation  thereof.  They  also  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  open  any  package,  can  or  vessel  containing  such 
articles  which  may  be  manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  inspect  the  contents  therein,  and  may 
take  samples  therefrom  for  analysis. 

All  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express  agents,  railroad  officials,  employes  or 
common  carriers  shall  render  to  them  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  when 
so  requested,  in  tracing,  finding  or  discovering  the  presence  of  any  prohibited 
article  named  in  this  act. 

Any  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  such  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express 
agents,  railroad  officials,  employes  or  common  carriers  to  render  such  friendly 
aid  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  10.  The  commissioner  shall  provide  blanks,  which  shall  be  furnished 
to  all  proprietors  or  managers  of  creameries,  cheese  factories  or  milk  dairies 
that  ship  milk  to  the  cities,  and  all  the  venders  or  peddlers  of  milk  in  the 
cities,  within  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report  of  the  amount  of 
milk  and  dairy  goods  handled,  and  all  owners  or  managers  of  such  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  send 
to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  amount 
of  business  done  during  the  year,  and  all  milk  dairies,  milk  venders  or  milk 
peddlers  shall  send  t6  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  quarterly  re- 
ports of  all  the  business  done  by  each  and  every  such  person,  firm  or  company 
in  handling  dairy  prod  acts  during  the  last  three  months  past,  as  designated 
under  the  different  headings  of  such  printed  blanks. 

Any  neglect  or  failure,  or  false  statement  on  the  part  of  any  proprietor 
or  manager  of  such  creamery,  cheese  factory,  dairy  or  any  milk  vender  or 
milk  peddler  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  $100. 

Section  eleven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  cream  taken  from  im- 
pure or  diseased  milk,  or  cream  that  contains  less  than  twenty  per  centum 
of  fat.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  $100. 

Section  twelve  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  relating  to  the  sale  and  manu- 
facture of  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  if 
the  milk  be  shown  to  contain  more  than  eighty-seven  per  centum  of  water 
fluids  or  less  than  thirteen  per  centum  milk  solids,  of  which  less  than  three 
and  one-half  per  centum  shall  be  fat,  shall  be  declared  adulterated,  and  milk 
drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen  days  befor-  and  four  days  after  parturition, 
or  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste  or  brewers'  malt,  or  any  unhealthy 
food  whatever,  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  to  'be  unclean, 
impure,  unhealthy  and  unwholesome  milk.  The  penalties  for  any  violation 
of  this  section  are  the  same  as  those  of  section  two  of  this  act.  This  section 
shall  not  prevent  the  feeding  of  ensilage  from  silos. 

No  person  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  any  store  or,  place  of  business 
or  on  any  wagon  or  other  vehicle  used  in  transporting  or  selling  milk  from 
which  cream  has  been  removed,  or  milk  commonly  called  "skimmed  milk," 
without  first  marking  the  can  or  package  containing  said  milk  with  the  words 
"skimmed  milk"  in  large,  plain,  black  letters,  each  letter  being  at  least  one 
inch  high  and  one-half  inch  wide.  Said  words  to  be  on  the  top  or  side  of  said 
can  or  package,  where  they  can  be  easily  seen. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  lne  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
nor  more  than  $100  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  13.  Every  person  who  conveys  milk  in  carriages,  carts  or  otherwise 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  in  any  city  or  town  of  2,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  shall  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  May 
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or  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  be  licensed  by  the  state  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner to  sell  milk  within  the  limits  of  said  city  or  town,  and  shall  pay 
to  the  said  dairy  and  food  commissioner  the  sum  of  one  dollar  each  to  the 
use  of  said  dairy  and  food  commission. 

Licenses  shall  be  issued  only  in  the  names  of  the  owners  of  carriages, 
carts  or  other  vehicles,  and  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  ownership.  No  license  shall  be  sold,  assigned  or  transferred. 
Each  license  shall  record  the  name,  residence,  place  of  business,  number  of 
carriages,  carts  or  other  vehicles  used,  the  name  and  residence  of  every  driver, 
or  other  person  engaged  in  selling  said  milk,  and  the  number  of  the  license. 
Each  licensee  shall,  before  engaging  in  the  sale  of  milk,  cause  his  name,  the 
number  of  his  license  and  his  place  of  business  to  be  legibly  placed  on  each 
outer  side  of  all  carriages,  carts  or  other  vehicles  used  by  him  in  the  convey- 
ance and  sale  of  milk,  and  he  shall  report  to  the  state  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner any  change  of  driver  or  other  person  employed  by  him,  which  may 
occur  during  the  term  of  his  license.  Whoever,  without  being  first  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  sells  milk,  or  exposes  it  for  sale  from 
carriages,  carts  or  other  vehicles,  or  has  it.  in  his  custody  or  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  and  whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
for  the  first  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars.  For  a  second  offense  by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  $160,  and  for  a  subsequent  offense  by  fine  of  fifty  dol- 
lars and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for,  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  sixty  days.  . 

Sec.  14.  Every  person,  before  selling  milk,  or  offering  it  for  sale  m  a 
store  booth,  stand  or  market  place,  in  the  respective  towns  or  cities,  as  des- 
ignated in  this  act,  shall  procure  a  license  from  the  state  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner or  his  authorized  agents,  and  shall  pay  to  said  commissioner  or  his 
agents  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  And  whoever  neglects  to  procure  said  license 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  for  each  of- 
fense by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec  15  That  all  moneys  received  as  license  fees,  or  from  the  sale  of  any 
and  all  goods  confiscated  by  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  under 
said  act,  shall  be  received  and  disbursed  the  same  as  money  appropriated  for 
the  use  'of  said  dairy  and  food  commission. 

Sec.  16.  The  having  in  possession  by  any  person  or  firm  of  any  article 
or  substances  prohibited  by  this  act,  shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  same  is  kept  by  such  person  or  firm  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  the  commissioner  shall  be  authorized  to  seize  upon  and  take  pos- 
session 'of  such  articles  or  substances,  and  upon  the  order  of  any  court  which 
has  jurisdiction  under  this  act,  lie  shall  sell  the  same  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  be  used  for  food,  the  proceeds  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state 
dairy  and  food  commissioners'  fund.  , 

Section  seventeen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec  17.   The  district  and  municipal  courts  and  all  justices  of  the  peace  of 
this  state  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  act,  and  their 
jurisdiction  is  hereby  extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce  the  penalties 
imposed  by  any  or  all  the  sections  hereof. 

Section  eighteen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec  18.   In  all  prosecutions  under,  this  act  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid 
in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  and  the  rest  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
state  dairy  and  food  commissioners'  fund. 

Sec.  19.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  now  in  force  and  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  20,  1889. 


CHAPTER  11,  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1891. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  SALE  OF  IMITATION  BUTTER. 

Section  1  Whoever,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  shall  sell,  expose  for  sale, 
or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  article  or  compound  made 
in  imitatiOD  of  butter  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  not  wholly  made  from 
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milk  or  cream,  and  that  is  of  any  other  color  than  bright  pink,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  and  for  a  second  and  each 
subsequent  offense,  a  penalty  of  $100,  to  be  leoovered  with  costs  in  any  court 
in  this  state  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Samples  or  specimens  of  any  articles  in  imitation  of  butter,  sus- 
pected of  being  of  a  spurious  character,  shall  be  analyzed  or  otherwise  satis- 
factorily tested  as  to  color  and  compounds;  and  a  certificate  of  the  analysis, 
sworn  to  by  the  analyzer,  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  all  prosecutions 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  having  in  possession  by  any  person  or  firm  of  any  articles 
or  substance  prohibited  by  this  act  shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  same  is  kept  by  such  person  or  firm  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  be  authorized  to 
seize  upon  and  take  possession  of  such  articles  or  substance,  and  upon  the 
order  of  any  court  which  has  jurisdiction  under  this  act,  he  shall  sell  the 
same  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  be  used  for  food;  the  proceeds  derived 
from  fines  and  the  sale  of  imitation  butter  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treas- 
ury to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioners'  fund. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  term  butter  shall  be  understood 
to  mean  the  product  usually  known  by  that  name,  and  which  is  manufactured 
exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both. 

Approved  April  21,  1891. 
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CHAPTER  12,  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1891. 

AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF  LARD  AND  OF  LARD  COM- 
POUNDS AND  SUBSTITUTES ,  AND  OF  FOOD  PREPARED  THEREFROM,  TO  PREVENT 
FRAUD  AND  TO  PRESERVE  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  within  this  state  manufacture  for  sale,  have 
m  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell,  as  lard, 
any  substance  not  the  legitimate  and  exclusive  product  of  the  fat  of  the  hog. 
t  Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale  within  this  state,  has 
m  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  sells,  as 
lard,  or  as  a  substitute  for  lard,  or  an  imitation  of  lard,  any  mixture  or 
compound  which  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  lard  and  which  is  made  from 
animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  fats,  or  any  mixture  or  compound  consisting  of 
part  of  lard  in  mixture  or  combination  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  fats, 
unless  the  same  shall  be  branded  or  labeled  as  hereinafter  required  and  di- 
rected shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  has  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  sells,  any  substance  made 
in  the;  semblance  of  lard,  and  which  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  lard, 
and  which  consists  of  any  mixture  or  compound  of  animal  or  vegetable 
ofils  or  fats  other  than  hog  fat  in  the  form  of  lard,  shall  cause  the  tierce, 
barrel,  tub,  pail  or  package  containing  the  same  to  be  distinctly  and  legiblv 
branded  or  labeled  in  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length  with  the  name 
of  the  person  or  firm  making  the  same,  together  with  the  location  of  the 
manufactory,  and  the  words  "Lard  Substitute,"  and  immediately  following 
the  same  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length,  with  the  names  and 
approximate  proportions  of  the  several  constituents  which  are  contained  in 
the  mixture  or  compound. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  has  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  sells,  any  substitute  made  in 
the  semblance  of  lard,  or  as  an  imitation  of  lard,  or  as  a  substitute  for  lard, 
and  which  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  lard,  and  which  consists  of  any 
mixture  or  compound  of  lard  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  fats,  shall 
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to  render  such  friendly  aid,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for 
each  and  every  offense. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
cottolene,  a  compound  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  beef  stearine  and  refined 
cotton  seed  oil  where  the  tierce,  barrel,  tub,  pail  or  package  containing 
the  same  shall  be  distinctly  and  legibly  branded  or  labeled  in  litters  not  less 
than  one-ha  f  inch  m  length,  with  the  word  "cottolene"  and  the  name  and 
location  of  the  person  or  firm  manufacturing  the  same,  and,  provided  further, 
that  said  cottolene  shall  not  be  manufactured  in  imitation  of  lard  and  shal 
not  contain  any  substance  deleterious  to  health. 

Sec.  11.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act,  the  costs  thereof  shall  be 
paid  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  and  such  fine  shall  be  paid  into 
the  state  treasury,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner's fund. 

Sec  12  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
ars  and  costs  for  each  offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec  13.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 

Approved  April  20,  1891. 


CHAPTER  119,  GENERAL  LAWS  OP  1891. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  7  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAWS  OP  1889  AN  ACT  ENTTTT  ffn 
"AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  W  BMInF  POwS 
SUGARS  AND  SYRUPS,  VINEGARS,  LARD,  SPIRITUOUS S  AND  MALT  mUORS  TO  PrI' 
VENT  FRAUD  AND  TO  PRESERVE   THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH^'  ^QUORS,  TO  PRE- 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale  within  this  state, 
or  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  sells  any  baking  powder,  or  any  mixture  or 
compound  intended  for  use  as  a  baking  powder,  under  any  name  or  title 
whatsoever,  which  shall  contain,  as  may  appear  by  the  proper  tests,  any 
alum  in  any  form  or  shape,  unless  the  same  be  labeled,  as  hereinafter  re- 
quired and  directed,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction, shall,  for  each  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

m  Sec.  2.  Each  person  making  or  manufacturing  baking  powder  or  any 
mixture  or  compound  intended  for  use  as  a  baking  powder,  which  contains 
alum  m  any  form  or  shape,  shall  securely  affix,  or  cause  to  be  securely  aflixed, 
to  every  box,  can  or  package  containing  such  baking  powder  or  like  mixture 
or  compound,  a  label,  upon  the  outside  and  face  of  which  is  distinctly  printed 
m  legible  type,  no  smaller  than  "brevier  heavy  Gothic  caps,"  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  following  words:  "This  Baking  Pow- 
d^c£nt^ins  Alum-"  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
and  costs,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed  thirty  days 

Sec.  3.  The  having  in  possession  by  any  person  or  firm,  of  any  of  the  arti- 
cles or  substances  hereinbefore  described,  and  not  labeled,  as  provided  by 
section  two  of  this  act,  shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  same 
is  kept  by  such  person  or  firm  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  his  assistants,  experts  and  chemists 
or  any  one  thereof,  are  hereby  authorized  to  seize  upon  and  take  possession 
ot  such  articles  or  substances,  and  upon  the  order  of  any  court  which  has 
jurisdiction  under  this  act,  he  shall  sell  the  same,  giving  full  notice  of  the 
time  of  such  sale,  and  of  the  fact  that  such  compound  or  substances  contain 
alum,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state 
dairy  and  food  commissioner's  fund. 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol  iv— 63 
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health  when  such  liquors  are  used  as  a  beverage,  and  any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs, 
or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  thirty  or  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
and  his  assistants,  experts  and  chemists  by  him  appointed,  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  The  said  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  employ  such  experts  and  chemists  as  may  be  deemed  by  him  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  law.  Their  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  commissioner.  All  charges,  accounts  and  expenses  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  upon  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  state 
auditor. 

Sec.  17.  The  said  commissioner  and  assistant  commisioner,  and  such  ex- 
perts and  chemists  as  they  shall  duly  authorize  for  the  purpose,  shall  have 
access,  ingress  and  egress  to  all  places  of  business,  factories  and  buildings 
where  the  same  is  manufactured  or  kept  for  sale,  cases  or  vessels  used  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  spirituous,  fermented  or  malt  liquors  or  any 
imitation  thereof,  or  any  of  the  substances  or  articles  mentioned  in  this  act. 
They  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  open  any  package,  car  or  vessel 
containing  such  articles  which  may  be  manufctured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  inspect  the  contents  therein, 
and  may  take  samples  therefrom  for  analysis.  All  clerks,  book-keepers,  ex- 
press agents,  railroad  officials,  employes  or  common  carriers  shall  render  to 
them  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  when  so  requested,  in  tracing,  finding 
or  discovering  the  presence  of  any  prohibited  article  named  in  this  act.  Any 
refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  such  clerks,  book-keepers,  express  agents, 
railroad  officials,  employes  or  common  carriers  to  render  such  friendly  aid, 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Approved  as  amended  April  20,  1891. 


CHAPTER  141. 


AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  FRAUD  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND  TO  PRESERVE  HEALTH. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  firm  who  shall  make  or  manufacture  imitation 
butter,  or  butter  made  of  part  cream  and  part  caseine  and  other  ingredients 
under  what  is  known  as  the  "Quinness  patent"  or  process,  or  any  other  simi- 
lar process,  whereby  the  caseine  of  milk  and  other  ingredients  are  made  to 
imitate  and  resemble  genuine  butter  made  from  cream,  shall  stamp  each 
package  of  the  same  on  the  top  and  sides  with  lampblack  and  oil,  the  words 
"patent  butter"  in  letters  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  one-half  of 
an  inch  long. 

Whoever  viotates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  imitation  or  patent  butter, 
as  described  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  give  to  each  purchaser  of  said 
goods  a  printed  card  stating  correctly  the  different  ingredients  contained  in 
the  said  compound. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
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CHAPTER  21,  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  MINNESOTA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1893. 

AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SALE  OF  HONEY  COMPOUNDED  OR  ADULTERATED,  AND 
ATM  AUl  UN  *t£o  PREVENT  FRAUD  AND  TO  PRESERVE  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Section  1.   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  within  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  to  offer  for  sale  or  have  in  their  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  honey  compounded,  manufactured  from,  or  mixed  with 
o-lucose  sugar  svrup  of  any  kind,  or  any  substance  whatever,  not  the  legiti- 
mate and Exclusive  product  of  the  honey-bee,  unless  the  P^ag^contain  ing 
same  is  so  marked  and  represented  as  such,  and  bearing  the  label  nponthe 
package  printed  thereon  in  heavy  Gothic  capitals,  ^J0^^?^ 
of  the  person  or  persons  having  compounded   manufactured  or  mixed  the 
same,  and  the  name  of  the  substance  or  material  from  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, manufactured  or  mixed  with.  +^  «t*tP  of 
Sec  2.   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  within  the  state  ot 
Minnesota  to  offer,  or  have  in  their  possession  for  sale,  sell  or  cause  to  be 
fZ  honey  which  has  not  been  made  by  the  bees  from  the  natural  gecre^ 
of  flowers  or  plants,  but  which  has  been  stored  or  made  by  the  bees  from 
olncore  sugar  syrup  or  any  other  material  or  substance  fed  to  them,  unless 
the  same ^  marked*  represented  and  designed  as  such  and  faring  a  label 
noon  each  package  printed  in  heavy  Gothic  capitals,  eighteen  point,  thereon, 
the  name ^of  the  person  or  persons  who  fed,  or  caused  to  be  fed,  the  subtree 
or  material  from  which  the  same  is  stored  or  made,  and  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance or  material  from  which  the  said  honey  is  stored  or  made, 
stance  or  materia                         violating  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
Dunished  fox ^ach  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifteen  dol  ars  or  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceed- 
ing thirtv  davs,  or  both  such  fine  or  imprisonment. 

mg  thirty  aays  possession  by  any  person  or  persons  or  firm  any 

honewcompounded,  manufactured  or  mixed  as  hereinbefore  described  oi r  any 

honev  stSedTr -made  by  the  bees  as  hereinbefore  described,  and  not  labeled 

as pr^videdi in  this  act,  shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  same 

i«  "kpnt  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.   

is  kept  m  vioiauon  y  ^  ^  dairy  and  commissioner -and 

his  assist^ 5,  experts,  chemists  and  agents  by  him  appointed,  to  enforce  the 

Pr°SeScT  T^^afd'commissioner,  and  his  assistants,  experts,  chemists  and 
others  by  him  appointed,  shall  have  access,  ingress  and  egress  to  all  places 
of  business  and  buildings  where  the  same  is  kept  for  sale.  They  shall  also 
have  powered  authority  to  open  any  package,  car  or  vessel  containing  such 
articl^Thichmay  be  manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  m  violation  of 
the  p^sioM-  oftiiis  act,  and  may  inspect  the  contents  therein,  and  take 
sample? therefrom  for  analysis.  All  clerks,  bookkeepers,  express  agents,  rail- 
roaTagents  or  officials,  employes  or  common  carriers,  or  other  persons  shall 
^Sder  them  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  when  so  requested,  in  tracing 
toding  or  discovering  the  presence  of  any  prohibited  article  named  m  this 
act  Anv  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  such  clerk,  bookkeeper,  express 
Wt%£8^tB,  employes  or  common  carriers  to  render  such  a  friendly 
aid  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  tweXfive  dollars  or  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense 
Sec  7 ^  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act,  the  costs  thereof  shall  be  paid 
in  thfmanner  now  provided  by  law,  and  such  fine  shall  be  paid  into  the  state 

treaSecy8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 

^lecfa  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

Approved  April  17,  1893, 


DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 


NO.  292. — H.  F.  NO.  455. 


AN  ACT  TO  PRESERVE  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BY  REQUIRING  DEALERS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
TO  EMPTY  AND  WASH  CANS,  BOTTLES  AND  VESSELS  USED  IN  TRANSPORTING  MILK 
OR  CREAM. 


Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  who  receives  any 
milk  or  cream  in  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  which  has  been  transported  over  any 
railroad  or  boat  line,  where  such  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  are  to  be  returned, 
shall  cause  the  said  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  to  be  emptied  before  the  said  milk 
or  cream  contained  therein  shall  become  sour,  and  shall  cause  the  said  cans, 
bottles  and  vessels  to  be  immediately  washed  and  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
aired. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  or  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  imprison- 
ment of  sixty  days  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  and 
his  assistants,  experts,  chemists  and  agents  by  him  appointed,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  the  costs  thereof  shall  be  paid 
in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  and  such  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner's fund. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

Approved  April  25,  1895. 


NO.  398.— S.  F.  NO.  575. 


AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  CANDY. 


Section  1.  No  person  shall,  by  himself,  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the 
servant  or  agent  of  any  other  person  or  corporation,  manufacture  for  sale  or 
knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  candy  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of 
terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  any  other  mineral  substance,  by  poisonour  colors 
or  flavors  or  other  ingredients  deleterious  to  health. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars.  All  candy  so 
adulterated  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under  direction  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

Approved  April  25,  1895, 
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NO.  339.-^H.  F.  NO.  744. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  INSPECTION  OF   MttX   AND  OP  AND^F  ^IRY 

HERDS,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  LICENSING  AND  RECrULAiiuiN  ujj  J-rui/  0^1^ 
MILK  IN  CITIES. 

^potmn  1    The  citv  council  of  any  city  may  by  ordinance  provide  for  the 
inspect  onnof  mSfanl  oTo^ries  and"  of  Liry  herds 

of  milk  within  its  limits,  and  issue  licenses,  for  which  no  fee  ^all  be  chafed 
for  the  sale  of  milk  within  its  limits  and  regulate  ithe  same,  and  may  author 
Le  ana  empower  the  board  of  health  to  enforce  all  ^^SSSfStoK 
ing  to  the  production  and  sale  of  milk  and  the  inspection  of  d^ies  and  danw 
herds  Producing  milk  for  sale  or  consumption  within  such  city  and  to  ap- 

of  to  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  state  dairy  and  food  eommis- 
^¥fflM  XSt«r^C^  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

&  Approved  April  26,  1895. 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  wholesale  grocers,  jobbers  and 
retail  dealers  to  the  Food  Law  as  amended.     Every  provision  of 
these  acts  will  be  rigidlyjenforced. 

BERNDT  ANDEESON, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
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OF  THE 

ATTOENEY  GENERAL 

FOR  THE 

BIENNIAL  PERIOD  ENDING  JULY  81,  1896. 


State  of  Minnesota,  Aug.  1,  1896. 
To  His  Excellency  D.  M,  Clough,  Governor  of  Minnesota, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before 
you  the  official  report  of  the  business  transacted  by  this  department 
for  the  two  years  ending  July  31,  1896,  containing  tabulated  lists  of 
cases  in  which  I  have  been  officially  interested,  the  opinions  of  gen- 
eral interest  which  I  have  rendered,  and  abstracts  of  the  reports  of 
the  county  attorneys,  together  with  other  items  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  this  office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

H.  W.  CHILDS, 

Attorney  General, 

CRIMINAL  CASES  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Frank  Hoskins.  Otter  Tail  county  (62 
N.  W.  Rep.  270).  Charge,  criminal  libel;  appeal  from  an  order  over- 
ruling  demurrer  to  the  indictment.  The  order  appealed  from  was 
affirmed. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Frank  Floyd  and  Louis  Floyd.  Henne- 
pin county  (63  K  W.  Rep.  1096).  Defendants  were  jointly  indicted 
upon  the  charge  of  grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree  and  duly  con- 
victed thereof.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  from 
an  order  denying  a  new  trial,  with  the  result  that  the  order  ap- 
pealed from  was  affirmed. 
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State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Gustave  Peterson  and  John  N.  Ostberg. 
Polk  county  (63  N.  W.  Rep.  171).  Defendants  were  indicted  for  sell- 
ing intoxicating  liquors  to  a  minor.  A  motion  was  made  to  set 
aside  the  indictment,  which  was  denied,  and  the  case  was  certified 
to  the  supreme  court.    Action  of  the  trial  court  denying  the  motion 

was  sustained.  ^  ,  /Civr 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Edson  R.  Smith.  Le  Sueur  county  (64  N. 
W  Ren  1022).  The  defendant  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  receiv- 
es deposits  for  a  bank  knowing  the  same  to  be  insolvent  The  cause 
was  thereupon  certified  to  the  supreme  court.  The  ruling  of  the 
trial  court  upon  the  question  certified  to  was  affirmed. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Alexander  George.  Winona  county  (63 
W  W  Kep.  100).  The  defendant  was  convicted  of  larceny  from 
the  person,  and  the  cause  was  certified  to  the  supreme  court.  The 
Questions  certified  were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"  state  of  Minnesota  vs.  Harry  T.  Hayward.  Hennepin  county 
(64  S  W  Kep.  90).  Defendant  was  convicted  of  murder  m  the  first 
degree  and  from  an  order  denying  a  motion  to  set  aS1de  the  judg- 
ment and  for  a  new  trial,  appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  Motron 

V&XSEZ  (65  N.  W.  Rep.  63). 

yicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  from  an  order  denying  a 
Tew  trial,  appealed  to  the  supreme  court.   The  order  appealed  from 

"  StaTof  Minnesota  vs.  Samuel  Cody.  St.  Louis  county  (67  K. 
W  Kep  798).  Defendant  was  convicted  of  forgery,  and  thereupon 
Ld  out  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court,  ^e  supreme  court 
held  the  indictment  under  which  the  conviction  wa.M™JjJ 
and  for  that  reason  reversed  the  judgment,  remanded  the  case  to 
tte  district  court  and  directed  the  entry  of  judgment  discharging 
SeSt  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  district  court  m 
ftf discretion  to  resubmit  the  defendant's  case  to  another  grand 
ury  The  defendant  has  subsequently  been  reindicted,  convicted 
Id  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  in  the  state  prison,  where  he  u  now 

"ISte  of  Minnesota  vs.  Kobert  E.  English  Norman  county  (64 £ 
W  Ren  1136).    The  defendant  was  convicted  of  the  crime  ot  lar 
Tnv  and  from  a  judgment  denying  a  new  trial  appealed  to  the 
^reme  court    Tne  «frder  appealed  from  was  reversed  and  a  new 

triastgataenofMinnesota  vs.  Kristian  Kortgaard.  Hennepin  county 
m  i  W  Rep.  51).  The  defendant  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
Sbtztement  and  from  an  order  denying  a  new  trial  appealed  to 
E  supreme  court.    The  order  appealed  from  was  affirmed. 
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State  of  Minnesota  ex  rel.  W.  D.  Russell  vs.  District  Court, 
Fourteenth  Judicial  District,  Polk  county  (62  N.  W.  Rep.  831).  W. 
D.  Eussell  was  adjudged  by  Frank  Ives,  district  judge,  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court,  and  in  answer  to  writ  of  certiorari  issued  on  his 
relation  the  proceeding  was  ceitified  to  the  supreme  court.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  judgment  be  reversed. 

State  of  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Hugh  Quigley  vs.  Frank  Ives,  District 
Judge.  Polk  county  (62  N.  W.  Rep.  831).  Hugh  Quigley  was  ad- 
judged by  Frank  Ives,  district  judge,  guilty  of  contempt  of  court, 
and  in  answer  to  writ  of  certiorari  issued  on  his  relation  the  pro- 
ceeding was  certified  to  the  supreme  court.  It  was  ordered  that 
the  judgment  be  reversed. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Michael  M.  Madigan.  Redwood  county  (68 
N.  VV.  Rep.  179).  The  defendant  was  convicted  of  perjury,  and 
from  the  denial  of  an  order  vacating  the  verdict  and  judgment  and 
granting  a  new  trial,  appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  The  order 
appealed  from  was  affirmed. 

CIVIL  CASES  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 

United  States  Express  Co.  vs.  August  T.  Koerner  (68  N.  W. 
Rep.  181).  The  defendant  is  the  state  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  sent  by  the  United  States  Express  Company 
United  States  registered  bonds  of  the  face  value  of  $200,- 
000  to  the  treasury  department  at  Washington,  D.  C-,  for 
cancellation.  When  he  delivered  the  package  to  the  ex- 
press company  he  informed  it  that  the  value  of  the  bonds  was 
$1,000,  and  paid  seventy-five  cents,  the  charge  made  at  that  time  for 
transporting  the  package  to  Washington.  Subsequently  the  com- 
pany demanded  for  conveying  said  package  the  sum  of  $116,  which 
defendant  declined  to  pay,  whereupon  action  was  brought  by  the 
express  company  in  the  district  court  for  Ramsey  county,  and  was 
tried  before  Judge  Otis,  who  dismissed  the  action  at  the  close  of 
plaintiff's  testimony.  The  plaintiff  moved  for  a  new  trial,  which 
was  denied,  and  from  the  order  denying  a  new  trial  the  plaintiff 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  case  was  duly  argued 
and  the  order  of  the  court  below  affirmed. 

State  of  .Minnesota  vs.  D.  C.  Bell,  Receiver  of  the  City  Bank  of 
Minneapolis  (67  N.  W.  Rep.  212).  The  state  having  deposited 
moneys  in  the  City  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  which  became  insolvent, 
and  D.  C.  Bell  having  been  appointed  receiver,  an  application  was 
made  by  the  state  to  the  district  court  for  Hennepin  county  to  have 
the  claim  of  the  state  adjudged  a  preferred  one  against  the  assets 
of  said  bank.    The  hearing  came  on  before  Judge  Robert  Jamison, 
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who  held  that  the  state  was  a  preferred  creditor  and  ordered  the 
payment  of  the  claim  of  the  state  in  full.  From  this  order  the  de- 
fendant appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the  said  court  affirmed 
the  order  of  the  court  below. 


CIVIL  CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURT. 


State  of  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 
vs  Adams  Express  Company.  A  writ  of  mandamus  was  applied  for 
in  the  district  court  for  Ramsey  county  to  compel  the  defendant, 
Adams  Express  Company,  to  comply  with  chapter  152  of  the  Laws 
of  1895  entitled,  "An  act  to  regulate  express  companies,  declaring 
them  to  be  common  carriers,  and  make  such  companies  subject  to 
the  laws  of  this  state  regulating  common  carriers."    The  defend- 
ant appeared  specially  and  moved  to  vacate  the  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  defendant  The 
motion  was  denied  by  Judge  Egan,  and  from  this  order  the  defend- 
ant appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  case  is  now  pending.  ■ 
Julia  A.  Dorothy  vs.  D.  M.  Clough  as  Governor  and  George  H. 
Hazzard,  Park  Commissioner.    Plaintiff  commenced  this  action  in 
the  district  court  of  Chisago  county,  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  chapter  169  of  the  Laws  of  1895,  being  an  act  entitled   An  act 
to  authorize  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  acquire  title 
to  certain  lands  on  and  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Croix  river  at 
and  near  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
to  occupy  and  improve  the  same  as  a  public  park,  and  making  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  governor  to  make  compensation  therefor 
Plaintiff  owned  a  lot  which  the  commission  appointed  under  the  act 
undertook  to  condemn,  and  she  being  dissatisfied  with  the  award 
applied  for  a  writ  of  temporary  injunction  before  Judge  Wilhston, 
one  of  the  district  judges  for  the  First  judicial  district.    The  case 
was  argued  on  July  25th;  briefs  were  thereafter  filed  and  the  case 
taken  under  advisement  by  the  judge.f 

Charles  Venables  vs.  Henry  A.  Castle  et  al.  Trustees  of  Sol- 
diers' Home.  This  action  was  brought  by  plaintiff  in  the  district 
court  for  Hennepin  county,  under  a  writ  of  mandamus  applied  for- 
to  compel  the  defendant  as  trustees  to  reinstate  him  in  the  soldiers 
home.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trustees  required  the  in- 
mates to  allow  the  board  to  retain  all  but  four  dollars  per  month 
of  their  pension  to  help  support  the  institution  while  living  there. 
For  a  while  Mr.  Venables  complied  with  this  rule,  but  finally  re- 

 rslnce  writing  the  above  the  order  of  the  lower  court  has  been  affirmed 

tlnce  writing  the  above  the  order  of  the  court  has  been  filed  sustammg  the  con- 
stitHtionality  of  the  law. 
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fused  to  submit  to  it  and  was  dishonorably  discharged  from  the 
institution.  Hearing  was  had  before  Judge  Seagrave  Smith  at 
Minneapolis,  who  promptly  denied  the  application  for  a  writ  and 
held  that  the  rule  was  a  reasonable  one  and  that  the  board  had  a 
right  to  enforce  it. 

Edmund  M,  Pope  and  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  vs. 
St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  Company,  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company,  and  W.  H.  Truesdale,  Receiver.  This  action 
was  brought  in  the  district  court  for  Hennepin  county  to  compel 
the  roads  to  make  a  reasonable  joint  tariff  rate  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  from  Duluth  to  Mankato,  and  to  reduce  the  then  exist- 
ing rate,  which  was  claimed  to  be  exorbitant  by  the  complainant, 
Mr.  Pope.  The  railroad  companies  appeared  and  moved  to  dismiss 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  defect  of  parties,  the  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company  not  being  a  party  defend- 
ant. It  appeared  upon  the  hearing  that  this  company  owned  part 
of  the  road  over  which  the  joint  tariff  was  made,  being  that  part 
from  Waterville  to  Mankato.  It  also  appeared  that  the  joint  tariff 
was  made  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  and  that  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Lonis  Railroad  Company  operated  a  road  from  Water- 
ville to  Mankato.  The  court,  after  listening  to  arguments  on  this 
motion,  dismissed  the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  American  Exchange  Bank  et  al.  The 
American  Exchange  Bank,  prior  to  1893,  had  been  designated  as 
one  of  the  depositories  for  the  deposit  of  state  funds,  and  gave  a 
bond  to  secure  the  state  for  moneys  so  deposited,  with  a  number 
of  sureties  thereon,  and  this  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  bal- 
ance due  the  state,  and  was  tried  in  June,  1896,  before  Judge  Jami- 
son, one  of  the  district  judges  for  Hennepin  county,  and  judgment 
recovered  for  the  full  amount. 

Eugene  Guilbault  vs.  State  of  Minnesota.  This  action  was 
.  brought  in  the  district  court  for  Faribault  county  by  the  claimant, 
E.  Guilbault,  against  the  state,  and  was  tried  before  the  court  at 
the  election  of  the  attorney  general.  After  listening  to  the  evi- 
dence the  court  decided  that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  fully 
established  and  ordered  judgment  therefor. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Farmers  and  Merchants'  State  Bank  et 
al.  The  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  State  Bank,  prior  to  1893,  had 
been  designated  as  one  of  the  depositories  for  the  deposit  of  state 
funds,  and  gave  a  bond  to  secure  the  state  for  moneys  so  deposited, 
with  a  number  of  sureties  thereon.  Thic  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  balance  due  the  state,  was  tried  in  June,  1896,  before 
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Judge  Jamison,  one  of  the  district  judges  for  Hennepin  county,  and 
judgment  was  recovered  for  the  full  amount. 

Hans  P.  Hanson  and  Chas.  Anderson  vs.  H.  N.  Avery,  Charles 
N  Hewitt  et  al.  This  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  m  the 
district  court  for  Hennepin  county  against  the  defendants  for  dam- 
ages for  ordering  certain  cows  killed  which  defendants  claimed 
were  diseased.  Issue  was  joined  and  case  set  for  trial.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  the  case  was  to  be  tried,  plaintiffs  dis- 
missed the  same. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Joseph  Fredette.  This  was  an  action 
brought  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  the  defendant,  Joseph 
Fredette  to  recover  the  value  of  timber  cut  and  removed  from  sec- 
tion 36,  township  48,  north  of  range  16  west.  A  verdict  was  recov- 
ered in  favor  of  the  state  for  $368.90;  costs  taxed  and  judgment  en- 
tered at  $438.22,  which  was  collected.  The  case  was  tried  at  Du- 
luth,  Eleventh  judicial  district. 

Hans  Sorenson  vs.  Berndt  Anderson  et  al.  This  action  was 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  district  court  for  Hennepin  county 
against  Berndt  Anderson,  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  two  of  his  assistants  for  damages  for  libel.  A 
report  had  been  made  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  dairy  and  food 
commissioner,  stating  that  the  cows  of  plaintiff,  who  kept  a  dairy 
at  Lake  Amelia,  were  not  in  good  health.  Upon  this  report,  which 
was  published  in  the  newspapers,  the  cause  of  action  was  based  for 
malicious  libel.  The  cause  was  tried  before  Judge  Seagrave  Smith, 
who  dismissed  the  same  upon  the  close  of  plaintiff's  testimony. 

State,  ex  rel.  Attorney  General,  vs.  Bank  of  St.  Charles.  The 
defendant  is  one  of  the  banking  corporations  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. Being  in  an  insolvent  condition,  upon  the  request  of  the 
bank  examiner,  application  was  made  to  Judge  Gould  of  the  Third 
judicial  district  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  and  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Morey  of  Winona  was  duly  appointed  receiver,  who  qualified  and 
has  been  acting  as  such  receiver  since  his  appointment. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Merchants  Bank  of  Lake  City.  This  was 
one  of  the  banking  corporations  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  be- 
coming insolvent  in  March,  1895,  upon  the  request  of  the  bank  ex- 
aminer application  was  made  to  Judge  Gould  for  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver,  who  appointed  R.  H.  Moore  of  Lake  City,  receiver  of 
said  insolvent  bank. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Cannon  River  Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  defendant  is  one  of  the  corporations  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  water  power  along  the 
Cannon  river,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  25,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
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state  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  water  power 
along  said  river.  Complaints  were  made  that  the  defendant  had  neg- 
lected and  refused  to  expend  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  water  power  of  the  river,  and  had  practically  ceased  to  do 
business,  the  members  of  said  association  having  parted  with  their 
interests  in  mills  along  the  river.  This  action  was  brought  to  dis- 
solve the  corporation,  and  was  tried  before  Judge  Thomas  S.  Buck- 
ham,  district  judge  for  the  Fifth  judicial  district,  who  made  an  or- 
der dissolving  the  corporation.  Judgment  was  entered  accord- 
ingly, from  which  judgment  the  defendant  has  appealed  to  the  sun- 
preme  court,  where  the  action  is  now  pending.* 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Willmar  &  Sioux  Falls  Railway  Com- 
pany, from  the  order  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 
on  complaint  of  John  F.  Jacobson  vs.  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Willmar  &  Sioux  Falls  Railway 
Company.  This  was  a  proceeding  brought  by  the  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  upon  the  complaint  of  John  F.  Jacobson 
against  the  defendant  companies,  whose  lines  of  road  intersect  at 
and  near  Hanley  Falls,  Minn.,  to  compel  the  said  defendant  com- 
panies to  put  in  track  facilities  at  said  station,  whereby  cars  could 
be  transferred  from  one  road  to  the  other.  Evidence  was  taken 
before  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  at  Hanley  Falls,  and 
an  order  thereafter  was  made  by  the  commission  requiring  said  de- 
fendant companies  to  place  the  requisite  track  facilities  at  said 
Hanley  Falls  necessary  to  transfer  cars  from  one  road  to  the  other. 
From  this  order  the  defendant  companies  appealed  to  the  district 
court,  where  the  action  is  now  pending. 

State  of  Minnesota,  ex  rel.  Attorney  General,  vs.  The  American 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  (67  N.  W.  Rep.  1).  The  defendant 
was  one  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  state.  Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  affairs 
of  the  defendant  were  being  grossly  mismanaged  by  its  officers, 
and  that  it  was  insolvent,  this  action  was  brought  to  dissolve  the 
corporation  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  Upon  applica- 
tion ex-parte  before  Judge  H.  C.  Belden,  Hon.  W.  D.  Hale  was  ap- 
pointed temporary  receiver.  Demurrer  was  interposed  to  the  com- 
plaint, and  after  argument  Judge  Belden  overruled  the  demurrer, 
from  which  order  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  order  overruling  the  demurrer  was  sustained.  By  consent  of 
the  parties  Hon.  W.  D.  Hale  was  duly  appointed  permanent  receiver 
of  said  association. 

*Note.— Since  the  above  was  written,  the  supreme  court  has  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  district  court. 
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State  of  Minnesota,  ex  pel.  H.  W.  Childs,  Attorney  General,  vs. 
Northern  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  It  appearing  that  the 
defendant  company  -was  insolvent,  that  nearly  all  the  shareholders 
had  filed  applications  for  withdrawal,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
company  was  characterized  by  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  its  man- 
agement, I  began  an  action  in  the  county  of  Hennepin  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  effects  of  the  said 
company  and  secure  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  company's  affairs. 

State  of  Minnesota,  ex  rel.  H.  W.  Childs,  Attorney  General,  vs. 
C  E  Bondy  et  al.    The  defendants  in  the  above  entitled  action 
were  the  dulv  appointed  commissioners  to  locate  and  acquire  lands 
and  prepare'plans  for  a  fourth  hospital  for  the  insane  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  157  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  fate  of  Min- 
nesota for  the  vear  1895.    On  the  18th  day  of  December.  1895  the 
said  commission  met  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  and  de- 
termined to  accept  a  proposal  made  by  the  city  of  Hastings  for  a 
site  for  said  hospital.    Thereafter,  at  a  meeting  held  m  the  city 
of  Fergus  Falls,  the  commissioners  assumed  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  they  had  previously  decided  to  locate  the  hospital  at  the 
city  of  Hastings,  and  to  locate  the  same  in  the  city  of  Anoka.  Cer- 
tain citizens  of  the  city  of  Hastings  desiring  to  have  toques  ion 
of  the  validity  of  the  change  of  location  of  site  adjudicated,  applied 
to  me  for  leave  to  use  the  name  of  the  state  in  an  action  therefor. 
Such  leave  was  granted,  and  an  action  was  commenced  m  the  dis- 
trict court  for  Ramsey  county,  resulting  in  a  judgment  againstthe 
complainant.    An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the'state,  were  the  action  is  now  pending.* 

State  of  Minnesota,  ex  rel.  H.  W.  Childs,  Attorney  General,  vs. 
Northern  Pacific  Elevator  Company.  It  appearing  that  the  above 
named  company  was  absolutely  insolvent,  I  brought  an  action  for 
the  dissolution  of  its  organization  and  the  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 
Judgment  was  rendered  accordingly. 

State  of  Minnesota,  ex  rel.  H.  W.  Childs,  Attorney  General,  vs. 
Lake  Superior  Elevator  Company.  It  appearing  that  the  above 
named  company  was  absolutely  insolvent,  I  brought  an  action  for 
the  dissolution  of  its  organization  and  the  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 
Judgment  was  rendered  accordingly. 

State  of  Minnesota,  ex  rel.  H.  W.  Childs,  Attorney  General,  vs. 
Ked  Eiver  Valley  Elevator  Company.  It  appearing  that  the  above 
named  company  was  absolutely  insolvent,  I  brought  an  action  for 
the  dissolution  of  its  organization  and  the  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 
Judgment  was  rendered  accordingly. 

•Since  affirmed  by  supreme  court. 
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State  of  Minnesota,  ex  rel.  H.  W.  Childs,  Attorney  General,  vs. 
Union  Improvement  and  Elevator  Company.  It  appearing  that 
the  above  named  company  was  absolutely  insolvent,  I  brought  an 
action  for  the  dissolution  of  its  organization  and  the  forfeiture  of 
its  charter.    Judgment  was  rendered  accordingly. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  It 
came  to  my  attention  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  by  certain 
stockholders  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  consolidate  the  interests  of 
the  two  systems  of  railway.  The  essential  features  of  the  agree- 
ment which  it  was  proposed  to  enter  into  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  holders  of  the  second,  third  and  consolidated  mortgages 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  shall  cause  the  mortgages  to  be 
foreclosed,  and  the  railroads  and  other  properties  and  franchises 
of  the  company,  including  its  franchise  to  be  a  corporation,  to  be 
sold  subject  to  the  divisional  and  general  first  mortgage  bonds. 

2.  They  shall  cause  the  properties  to  be  purchased  in  their 
interest  and  a  new  company  formed. 

3.  The  new  company  shall  then  issue  its  bonds  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $100,000,000  and  its  fully  paid  up  stock  to  the  fur- 
ther amount  of  $100,000,000. 

4.  It  shall  then  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Company  for  the  exchange  of  traffic,  between  their 
lines,  at  all  intersecting  points. 

5.  They  shall  join  in  providing  facilities  for  an  interchange  of 
cars  and  traffic;  and  the  Northern  Pacific  shall  interchange  traffic 
with  defendant,  and  operate  its  trains  to  that  end  upon  the  terms 
agreed  upon  under  joint  traffics,  or  otherwise. 

6.  The  defendant  shall  have  the  right  to  bill  and  route  its 
traffic,  passengers  and' freight,  from  points  on  its  line  by  way  of 
such  connections  as  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  be  constructed  be- 
tween said  line  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Company,  to  Winnipeg, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  and  all  points  in  the  different  states  through 
which  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  extends  and  not 
reached  by  the  line  of  this  defendant. 

7.  The  defendant  shall  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  depot 
and  terminal  facilities  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  at  Spo- 
kane Falls  and  other  points,  jointly  with  that  company. 

8.  In  consideration  of  such  traffic  contract,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  shall  guarantee  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders 
of  said  bonds,  that  the  net  income  of  the  latter  company  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  said  bonds  shall  never  fall  be- 
low $6,200,000  per  year. 
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9.  As  compensation  for  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  stockholders  in 
the  defendant  company,  which  the  said  guarantee  might  produce 
by  the  diversion  of  portions  of  the  earnings  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  to  make  good  its  said  guarantee  of  interest  upon 
the  bonds  of  the  reorganized  company,  the  last  named  company 
shall  transfer  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Northern  Company, 
or  to  some  person  or  corporation  as  trustees,  for  their  use,  the  one- 
half  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  reorganized  company. 

By  such  arrangement  it  was  obvious  that  both  companies  were 
to  have  access  for  the  running  of  trains  to  all  the  tracks  of  the  two 
systems.  Terminal  facilities  were  to  be  used  in  common.  The 
Great  Northern  Company  was  to  give  its  guarantee  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  that  their  interest  to  the 
amount  of  $6,200,000  per  year  would  be  paid.  The  shareholders  of 
the  Great  Northern  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  become 
the  recipients  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000. 

I  deemed  this  nothing  short  of  practical  consolidation  of  the 
two  interests,  and  felt  it  my  duty  to  institute  a  suit  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoining  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company,  it  being  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  from  effectuating 
such  a  consolidation. 

A  similar  action  had  previously  been  instituted  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  bv  one  Pearsall,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  a  stockholder  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 
The  federal  court  refused  to  issue  the  writ  prayed  for,  whereupon 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  supreme  court  by  Mr. 
Pearsall. 

The  action  in  the  state  court  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  state. 
The  Hon.  William  Louis  Kelly,  who  heard  the  case,  ordered  the 
issuance  of  an  injunction  as  prayed  for. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  case  which  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  supreme  court  would  be  decided  by  that 
court  long  before  the  action  instituted  in  the  state  court  could  be  re- 
moved by  writ  of  error,  I  perceived  no  other  course  available  to 
the  state  than  to  procure  permission  to  file  a  brief  in  the  Pearsall 
case  The  United  States  supreme  court  gave  the  case  speedy  con- 
sideration, and  rendered  a  decision  holding  in  substance  that  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  had  no  authority  under  its  char- 
ter to  enter  into  the  agreement  contemplated  by  it.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  estimate  the  far-reaching  significance  of  that  decision.  It 
means,  in  brief,  that  those  great  properties  must  hereafter  be  oper- 
ated independently  of  each  other  and  as  natural  competitors  m  the 
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business  of  transporting  persons  and  merchandise  over  their  re- 
spective lines. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany from  the  Order  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  in 
the  Complaint  of  Elias  Steenerson  vs.  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company.  A  complaint  was  filed  by  Elias  Steenerson,  a  citizen  of 
Polk  county,  with  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  alleging 
that  the  freight  rates  charged  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany on  grain  from  East  Grand  Forks,  Fisher  and  Crookston,  re- 
spectively, to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  respectively,  were  excessive 
and  unreasonable,  and  praying  that  the  same  be  reduced  by  said 
commission.  After  hearing  before  the  commission  an  order  was 
made  Sept.  8, 1894,  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged  as  freight  on  grain 
and  its  products  on  all  the  lines  of  said  railroad  company  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Said  order  did  not  refer  specifically  to  the 
points  named  in  said  complaint,  but  established  the  rate  to  be 
charged  per  hundred  pounds  per  mile  in  sections  of  five  miles  each, 
without  discrimination  as  to  locality.  From  the  order  so  made  an 
appeal  was  taken  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  district  court  of 
Ramsey  county.  The  case  came  on  for  hearing  before  Hon.  C.  D. 
Kerr  of  said  court,  who,  after  voluminous  testimony  had  been 
taken,  reversed  the  order  of  the  commission.  The  hearing  involved 
the  following,  among  other  considerations: 

%.  Whether  the  court  had  authority  to  do  more  than  to  affirm 
or  reverse  the  order  of  the  commission,  or  whether  it  might,  if  justi- 
fied by  the  evidence,  modify  the  order  of  the  commission  in  any 
respect. 

2.  Whether  the  commission  was  -authorized  under  the  com- 
plaint to  make  an  order  establishing  rates  from  specific  intermedi- 
ate points. 

3.  The  rules  which  should  govern  in  determining  the  valuation 
of  the  property  of  the  company  complained  of  in  fixing  a  reason- 
able rate. 

4.  The  rule  which  should  govern  in  determining  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  company  upon  interstate  business. 

5.  To  what  extent  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company 
should  be  considered  in  fixing  a  reasonable  rate. 

6.  Whether  the  rates  established  by  the  commission  were  rea- 
sonable. 

Upon  all  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  the  holding  of  the  court 
was  substantially  against  the  contentions  of  the  complainant. 

An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  case 
is  now  pending,  and  will  be  heard  in  January,  1897. 
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State,  ex  rel.  C.  F.  Bast  on,  vs.  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and 
State,  ex  rel.  C.  H.  Burwell,  vs.  State  Board  of  Equalization.  The 
two  cases  above  named  were  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Hen- 
nepin county  to  test  the  validity  of  the  action  of  the  state  board  of 
equalization  in  equalizing  certain  property  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
nepin. The  action  of  the  board  was  declared  invalid  in  such 
regard,  because  of  non-compliance  with  plain  statutory  provisions. 

CRIMINAL  CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURT. 

This  office  has  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  following  criminal  causes: 

State  vs.  A.  Cristello.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Aitkin 
county  of  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Convicted  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree. 

State  vs.  TJ.  Cristello.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Aitkin 
county  of  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Convicted  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree. 

State  vs.  H.  Dodd.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Itasca  county 
of  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Convicted  of  man- 
slaughter. 

State  vs.  Peter  McKenna.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Itasca 
county  of  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  action  was 
dismissed  for  insufficiency  of  evidence  to  warrant  a  conviction. 

State  vs.  Erickson.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Polk  county 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the 
third  degree. 

State  vs.  Charles  F.  Stuckey.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  St. 
Louis  county  of  the  crime  of  grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree.  Ac- 
quitted. 

State  vs.  Titus.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Steele  county  of 
the  crime  of  grand  larceny.  Convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  re- 
formatory. 

State  vs.  Carolin  Hall.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Chisago 
county  for  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Acquitted. 

State  vs.  Greene.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Chisago  county 
of  the  crime  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree.  Acquitted. 

State  vs.  Lanson.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Pine  county 
of  the  crime  of  attempting  to  wreck  a  train.  Acquitted. 

State  vs.  March.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Pipestone 
county  of  the  crime  of  grand  larceny  in  the  third  degree.  Con- 
victed. 
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State  vs.  J.  M.  Bartlet  et  al.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Le 
Sueur  county  of  the  crime  of  grand  larceny.  The  defendant  Bart- 
let was  tried  and  acquitted.  The  other  indictments  were  thereupon 
dismissed. 

State  vs.  W.  F.  Holmes.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Wa- 
basha county  of  the  crime  of  grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree.  Con- 
victed at  the  first  trial.  An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  defendant  to 
the  supreme  court,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed  on  the  ground 
of  error  committed  by  the  trial  court  in  its  charge  to  the  jury.  At 
the  second  trial  the  defendant  was  acquitted. 

State  vs.  Frank  Hoskins.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Otter 
Tail  county  of  the  crime  of  criminal  libel.  Acquitted. 

State  vs.  Carbury.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Freeborn 
county  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Convicted  of  manslaughter 
in  the  second  degree. 

State  vs.  Musgrove.  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  McLeod 
county  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Convicted  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree. 

CASES  IN  UNITED  STATE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Winona  &  St.  Peter  Land  Company,  Plaintiff-in-Error,  vs.  State 
of  Minnesota,  Defendant-in-Error.  In  the  year  1886  certain  lands 
of  the  plaintiff-in-error  in  Brown  county,  which  had  not  theretofore 
been  assessed  for  taxation,  were  assessed  for  taxes  for  prior  years, 
some  for  each  year  from  1869  to  1886,  others  from  1870,  from  1871 
and  from  1878,  respectively,  to  1886,  each  parcel  being  assessed  for 
each  year  subsequent  to  its  conveyance  by  the  state  to  the  Winona 
&  St.  Peter  Land  Company.  On  application  to  the  district  court 
of  Brown  county  for  judgment  against  the  land,  the  company  made 
answer  and  objected  to  the  taxes,  interest  and  penalties.  The  ob- 
jections were  overruled  and  judgment  was  ordered  for  the  full 
amount  thereof.  Thereupon  the  case  was  certified  to  the  supreme 
court.  It  was  there  held  that  the  lands  were  taxable,  but  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  assessed  for  certain  years, 
penalties  could  not  be  included  in  the  assessments  made  by  the 
county  auditor  for  such  years.  The  cause  was  thereupon  removed 
by  writ  of  error  to  the  United  States  supreme  court,  where  a  judg- 
ment for  dismissal  and  affirmance  was  ordered. 

Winona  &  St.  Peter  Land  Company,  Plaintiff-in-Error,  vs.  State 
of  Minnesota,  Defendant-in-Error.  The  facts  in  this  case  are  essen- 
tially identical  with  those  recited  in  the  preceding  one,  with  the 
exception  that  the  lands  involved  in  this  one  are  situate  in  Bed- 
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wood  county.    The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  fol- 
lowed its  decision  in  the  former  case,  but  it  furthermore  held  that 
back  interest  on  omitted  taxes  could  not  be  charged,  and  overruled 
its  former  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plies to  proceedings  to  enforce  payment  of  delinquent  taxes.  This 
case  was  also  removed  by  writ  of  error  to  the  United  States  su- 
preme court,  where  it  was  heard  upon  its  merits.    It  was  there 
strenuously  contended  that  there  had  not  been  such  a  sale  of  the 
lands  as  subjected  them  to  taxation  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  act  of  congress  granting  the  same  to  the  company.  The 
judgment  of  the  state  court  was  affirmed  in  all  respects.    In  view 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  questions  involved,  I  appeared  per- 
sonally  in  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  both  cases  and  ar- 
gued them  orally  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

BANK  CASES. 

Since  my  last  report  the  assignee  of  the  New  England  Bank  has 
paid  into  the  state  treasury  all  of  the  principal  of  the  state  s  claim, 
and  there  now  remains  to  be  collected  the  interest  accrued  thereon 
The  claim  of  the  State  vs.  the  State  Bank  of  Minneapolis  is  not 
vet  wholly  recovered,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  adjusted  at  an  early  date.    A  very  advantageous  sale  of  certain 
real  estate  has  been  effected,  upon  which  about  twelve  thousand 
dollars  has  been  paid  by  the  purchaser,  to  the  assignee  and  the 
remainder  of  the  purchase  price,  it  is  expected,  will  be  panT within 
the  next  twelve  months.    Negotiations  are  now  m  progress  for  the 
payment  by  the  sureties  upon  the  official  bond  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  paid  into  the 
«tfltp  treasury  within  a  short  time. 

Ictions  h'ave  been  instituted  against  the  principals  and  sure- 
ties upon  the  bonds  given  to  the  state  by  the  Farmers'  and  Mer- 
Bank  and  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  both  of  the  city 
of  Minneapolis,  and  judgments  obtained  for  the  amounts  _of  the 
state's  demands.    The  assets  of  both  of  the  said  insolvent  institu- 
onfhave  proven  of  little  value,  by  reason  of  a  general  depression 
n  business  and  the  inability  of  the  makers  of  the  commercial  pa- 
per and  other  securities,  constituting  the  bulk  of  such  assets  to 
pav  the  same.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  recover  the  greater  part  of  the 
state's  claim  from  the  said  sureties  in  the  enforcement  of  the  judg- 
S  obSLd  as  above  stated.    Whatever  deficiency  I  am  unable 
Tcollect  by  such  means  will  be  demanded  from  the  ex-state  treas- 
urer and  the  sureties  upon  his  official  bond. 
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The  actions  thus  brought  upon  the  official  bonds  have  been 
vigorously  defended,  but  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  state  has 
been  uniformly  successful  in  all.  The  statute  has  received  such 
construction  by  our  supreme  court  as  to  establish  the  fact  once  for 
all  that  the  state  is  a  preferred  creditor. 


PINE  LAND  CASES. 


All  of  the  cases  except  the  two  named  below  appearing  in  my 
last  published  report  have  been  disposed  of  by  settlements  effected 
by  the  state  auditor  after  consultation  with  me.  From  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  reported  by  that  officer  after  he  had  caused  careful 
examinations  to  be  made,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  interests  of 
the  state  would  be  much  better  subserved  by  settlements  than  by 
a  continuance  of  litigation.  I  therefore  concurred  in  his  view  as 
to  such  settlements,  and  the  actions  were  accordingly  dismissed 
By  such  means  the  state  has  received  the  following  sums  of  money: 

From  the  Itasca  Lumber  Company   ^  nnn 

From  Kehl  &  Deary                    *  $J>£00 

From  Shevelin-Carpenter  Company .  .  £*2X 

From  Mullikan  &  McGuire   f '™ 

  1,000 

The  following  cases  are  still  pending  in  court: 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Shevelin-Carpenter  Company.  Action 
for  trespass.  The  state  seized  a  large  quantity  of  logs  in  the  boom 
at  Minneapolis  which  were  replevined  by  the  defendant.  Two  trials 
have  already  been  had  in  district  court  and  as  many  appeals 
taken  to  the  supreme  court.  The  case  is  now  pending  in  district 
court  of  Hennepin  county. 

State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Powers  &  Dwyer.  This  is  also  an  action 
brought  for  trespass.  The  state  was  unable  to  reach  satisfactory 
terms  of  settlement  with  the  defendants,  and  the  case  is  still  pend- 
ing in  court. 


DULUTH  &  IRON  RANGE  RAILPOAD  COMPANY. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  grant  to  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad  Company  has  been  twice  considered  by  me  once 
responsive  to  an  inquiry  addressed  by  the  state  senate  in  1893  and 

Jun^2TS189?Ve  t0  an  inqUirJ  °f        State  aUdit°r  Under  date  0f 
The  question  is  one  of  very  great  importance  and  should  reach 
an  early  determination.    In  the  opinion  given  to  the  state  auditor 
m  reply  to  his  inquiry  above  noted,  I  relied  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 65 
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supreme  court  of  this  state  in  the  case  of  Minneapolis  &  St  Cloud 
supiemc  v.u  nninth  &  Winnipeg  Railroad  Corn- 

Railroad  Company,  plaintiff,  vs.  Duluth  &  wmnip  g  „  in. 
pany,  defendant,  and  Dulnth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company,  m 

nt t  mytmmunication  to  the  state  auditor  while  em 

rs^ssssass 

law  in  building  its  roaa  oy  i  t    Th   state  auditor 

action  until  the  necessary  appropriation  should 
legislature  for  making  such  surveys  and  Procuring  the  ev itoce  £ 
dispensable  to  a  prosecution  of  ^  ^^t^^^ 
My  opinion  to  the  state  auditor  will  be  found  in  JNO. 
opinions  printed  in  this  volume. 

SECTION  THIRTY  CASE. 

in  the  month  of  June,  1896,  I  appeared 
the  interior  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 

state  to  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  ot  section 
30  township  63  north,  range  11  west,  Duluth  land  district 

tZ  above  described  tract  of  land  appeared  upon  the  official 
record;  a!  dry  land  and  not  of  the  character  contemplate^ I  by 

!  f  M^h  l"  1860  conveying  certain  swamp  lands  to  the  State 
If  Mtntota. ^fstate  audii  however,  received  private  info, 
LTnZt  the  true  character  of  the  s^d  tract^ad  not  be« 
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field  scrip  for  the  same.  The  official  surveys  had  been  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  wholly  untrustworthy  for  any  purpose. 
Mr.  Judge  died,  unfortunately,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed 
for  a  hearing  before  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  I  thereupon 
secured  an  extension  of  time  and  gave  the  matter  my  personal 
attention.  The  hearing  was  had  on  an  application  for  a  hearing 
before  the  local  land  officers  at  Duluth  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  true  character  of  the  land.  The  secretary  ruled  against 
the  state,  for  the  reasons  appearing  in  the  following  opinion: 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA  vs.  CRAIG. 
HEARING. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
To  the  Commissioner  of  tU  General  Land  Office    WASmNCT0N>         31-  1896- 
tionS™  tJw^r^n'ir  the  n0I}^west  garter  of  southeast  quarter,  see- 

^£^5  Mr* field  llis  application  f-fi«o  £S 

^*aThe^  °f  MIrQh  12 ■  -860  (12  Stat"  3)'  «xtends  to  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  Oregon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Sept.  28.  1850  (9  Stat  519) 

The  township  plat  was  filed  in  the  local  office  on  July  20,  1885  and  ac- 
cording to  the  field  notes  and  the  plats  of  that  survey  this  land  is  'returned 
as  agricultural  and  not  as  swamp  land. 

In  the  application  for  a  hearing  various  affidavits  are  submitted  on  the 
part  of  the  state  as  a  basis  for  ordering  the  hearing  petitioned  for  These 
affidavits  are  to  the  effect  that  in  1881  and  at  various  dates  subsequently 
this  tract  was  on  the  date  of  such  survey  or  examination,  of  a  swamp-land 
character.  Your  office  decision  held  that  the  showing  made  was  insufficient 
upon  which  to  order  a  hearing.  1 

On  April  10,  1888^  Dr.  L.  J.  Woollen,  chief  of  the  swamp  land  division  as 
special  agent,  reported  to  your  office  the  result  of  his  investigation  as  to 
the  character  of  certain  lands  in  the  Duluth  land  district,  which  had  been 
selected  and  reported  to  your  office  as  inuring  to  the  state  under  Hip  swnmn 
land  act  of  March  12  1860.  In  his  report  he  stated  that  from the  eviderfce 
presented  therewith  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  survey  is  clearly  shown 
and  made  out  in  the  following  townships:  cieany  snown 

Township  63  north,  11  west. 

Township  62  north,  11  west. 

Township  63  north,  10  west. 

Township  62  north,  10  west. 

Township  62  north,  22  west. 

Township  61  north,  21  west. 

In  particularizing  his  report  he  says: 

"The  numerous  cases  of  conflict  arising  in  said  township  against  the 
swamp  claim  wherein  the  dry  character  of  the  different  tracts  claimed  as 
swamp  is  clearly  shown  by  sworn  evidence,  indicates  that  the  survey  of 
said  township  was  made  in  fraudulent  manner.  *  *  *  There  i*  n-nl  +r>»nl 
i°»rSftl^eS  tha\was  Patented  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  1883  as  swamp 
land,  which  was  shown  to  be  swamp  by  the  field  notes  of  survey  which  wis 
High,  dry,  and  hilly  land.   *   *   *   This  tract  is  especially  valuaMe  for  Zop 
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ore,  and  I  was  informed  by  a  party  lMng  near  it  that  the  ?^  ™°P^S£ 
worth  $100,000.  From  all  the  information  I  could  gather  ^  came  to  lie  con 
elusion  that  surveys  made  since  that  date  are  mostly  fra ^ulent  a^d  unre 
liable  in  those  townships  where  there  is  valuable  timber  and  iron  oie. 

He  therefore  recommended  that  in  those  townships  m  the  Duluth  district 
where  the  surveys  had  been  made  since  the  ^.^^^^t^ 
state  be  required  to  take  her  swamp  land  by  agents  m  the  ^ 
the  field  notes  as  heretofore,  and  "that  all  approvals  of  swamp  land  hereto 
fore  made  for  said  townships,  which  had  not  .been  patented  be  ^ol^d  and 
canceled  *  *  *  To  continue  patenting  lands  to  the  state  by  the  field  note 
Sings  in  such  townships  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  the  ^^rnment  and  to 
those  settlers  who  wish  to  made  homesteads on  agricultural  lane L  that ,  undei 
the  present  system,  is  erroneously  shown  by  the  field  notes  to  be  swamp 

an\°^rflXced'letter  of  April  28,  1888,  transmitted  to  WoV"^  *> 
this  department  and  concurred  in  his  recommendation  that  a^  aPPro™ls  °* 
swamp  lands  which  had  been  selected  under  surveys  made  sin-,ce  l»»u  ana 
not  patented,  be  revoked  and  that  the  state  be  required  to  make  s^mp  iana 
selections  by  agents  in  the  field  instead  of  in  the  manner  previously  f  ollowed, 
and  acting  upon  this  report  the  then  secretary  on  March  2,  1889  (L.  ana  it. 
174,  page  438),  said:  .      x1  ,  V «  -p... 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  affidavit  accompanying  the  report  oi  JJr. 
Woollen  furnished  sufficient  evidence  that  the  surveys  upon  which  the  selec- 
tions of  swamp  lands  were  approved  were  wholly  unreliable,  if  not  false  ant* 
fraudulent,  and  that  such  unreliability  could  only  have  been  due  either  to 
fraud  or  palpable  mistake."  ,  ... 

The  recommendation  of  your  office  was  accordingly  approved,  the  ap- 
provals of  the  selections i.  of  swamp  lands,  ba  sed  on  the  field  notes  of  the 
alleged  fraudulent  surveys  made  since  1880,  were  revoked,  and  the  state  was 
required  to  make  future  selections  by  agents  in  the  field.  : 

This  tract  of  land  is  situated  within  one  of  the  townships  mentioned  m 
Dr  Woollen's  report.  It  is  apparent  from  reading  the  report  of  Dr.  Woollen 
that  the  fraud  of  which  he  complains  was  in  representing  dry  land  to  be 
swamp  land,  and  that  this  fraud  was  brought  about  by  certain  corporations 
having  become  interested  by  reason  of  purchase  from  the  state.  In  this 
particular  only,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  the  survey  of  this 
township  now  under  consideration  deemed  fraudulent.  There  is  no  allega- 
tion that  this  survey  was  not  actually  run;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  this 
tract  is  concerned,  the  exact  opposite  appears  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  affidavit  of  Reuben  F.  McClellan,  who  testified  that  m  the  month 
of  December,  1895,  he  was  detailed  by  the  land  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  make  a  careful  and  correct  survey  and  examination  of  the 
tract  of  land,  he  avers  that  "on  and  during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  days  of 
December,  1895,  he  made  a  careful  and  correct  survey  and  examination  of 
said  land,  and  that  the  plat  attached  is  a  correct  plat  of  said  survey  of  said 
land  as  made  by  deponent,  and  that  the  memoranda  attached  to  said  plat 
are  correct  notes  of  said  survey,  and  that  part  or  portion  of  said  lands  marked 
and  indicated  on  said  plat  as  dry  land  was,  at  the  time  of  such  examination 
and  survey,  in  fact  dry  land,  and  that  every  part  and  portion  of  said  tract  of 
land,  other  than  said  part  and  portion  marked  as  dry  land  on  said  plat,  was 
at  the  time  of  such  examination  and  survey,  wet  and  overflowed  land.'  The 
following  appeared  in  his  field  notes:  "Found  all  trees  standing  noted  in  the 
United  States  survey."  ,   .       '  ,    „  „      .        ,  „ 

The  other  element  entering  into  the  survey  being  that  of  the  character  of 
the  land  as  represented  by  the  field  notes,  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
only  objection  to  the  correctness  of  such  representation  lies  in  the  return  of 
land  actually  dry,  in  fact,  as  being  of  a  swampy  nature. 

The  rights  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  attached  to  this  land  m  1860,  on  the 
12th  day  of  March,  or  not  at  all,  and  it  was  the  character  of  the  land  upon 
that  date  which  determined  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  vested.  1  ■  •  i 

There  is  no  affirmative  showing  in  this  record  whatever  that  the  land 
was  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the  act  supra,  at  the  date  of  its  passage. 
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The  approval  of  a  government  map  of  survey  which  represents  land  to 
be  of  any  specific  character  is  the  making  of  a  prima  facie  case  which  has 
to  be  overcome  and  rebutted  by  the  affirmative  showing  of  the  petitioners. 
It  is  true  that  the  correctness  of  the  survey  has  been  questioned,  but  two 
facts  are  apparent  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tract  involved,  and  those 
are  that  the  survey  was  actually  made  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  only  objection  to  the  survey  of  these  townships  was  that  land  was  re- 
turned as  swamp  which  was,  in  fact,  of  an  agricultural  character. 

There  has  never  been,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  any  ques- 
tion that  lands  reported  as  agricultural  were  in  fact  not  of  such  character. 
From  plats  furnished  by  the  petitioners,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  creek 
running  through  this  forty-acre  tract,  which  has  ten  feet  of  mud  in  it.  Pos- 
sibly, in  the  lapse  of  time  since  1860,  now  exceeding  one-third  of  a  century, 
that  stream  may  have  been  filled  up,  overflowing  its  banks,  and  has  changed 
the  character  of  this  land.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
in  the  absence  of  an  affirmative  showing  that  the  tract  was  of  the  character 
contemplated  in  the  acts  of  1850  and  1860,  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
latter  act,  the  department  would  not  be  justified  in  ordering  a  hearing  to 
determine  this  question. 

The  act  of  March  12,  1960  (12  Stat.,  supra),  which  was  substantially  re- 
enacted  in  section  2490,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  selection  of  lands  by 
the  states  shall  be  made  within  two  years  from  the  adjournment  of  the  state 
legislature,  after  notice  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  that  the  surveys  have  been  completed  and  confirmed.  This  survey  was 
made  in  1885.  The  state  asked  for  a  hearing  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  land  in  1895.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  requirement  that  the  selection 
should  be  made  within  two  years  after  notice?  Was  it  mandatory  and  im- 
perative, or  simply  directory? 

Endlich  on  the  Interpretation  of  Statutes  (612,  sec.  433),  says: 

"It  has  indeed  been  said  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  determining 
whether  the  command  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  direction  or  instruction 
involving  no  invalidating  consequence  in  its  disregard,  or  imperative,  with 
an  implied  nullificaton  for  disobedience,  beyond  the  fundamental  one  that  it 
depends  on  the  scope  and  object  of  the  enactment.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
generally  correct  to  say  that  nullification  is  the  natural  and  usual  conse- 
quence of  disobedience,  and  that  where  an  act  required  a  thing  to  be  done  in 
a  particular  manner,  that  manner  alone  must  be  adopted." 

And  again,  in  section  436,  in  speaking  of  intervening  adverse  rights  whose 
standing  is  being  injured  by  the  wrongful  conduct  of  public  officials,  it  is 
said: 

"In  a  word,  where  a  statute  fixes  a  time  within  which  a  public  officer  is 
to  perform  some  act  touching  the  rights  of  others,  and  there  is  no  substantial 
reason  apparent  from  the  statute  itself,  from  other  statutes,  or  from  conse- 
quences of  delay— e.  g.,  a  wrong  to  the  intervening  rights  of  third  parties- 
why  the  act  might  not  be  as  well  done  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  lim- 
ited as  during  the  same,  or  indicating  that  the  legislature  intended  it  should 
not  be  done  at  all  if  not  within  that  period,  the  latter  will,  as  regards  third 
persons,  be  treated  as  directory,  and  fixing  of  it  will  not  invalidate  or  pre- 
vent official  acts,  under  the  statute,  after  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed 
period." 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  case  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  the 
failure  to  select  or  attempt  to  select  within  the  two  years  prescribed  by  the 
statute  determines  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  only  question 
here  to  be  considered  is,  that  intervening  adverse  rights  having  attached 
whether  the  application  for  a  hearing  by  the  state  looking  toward  a  selection 
shall  be  considered. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  clear  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  requiring  the 
selection  to  be  made  within  two  years  after  notice  of  the  survey,  was  a  re- 
quirement inserted  by  the  legislative  will  in  order  to  protect  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  just  such  annoyances  as  that  presented  bv  this  Droceed- 
ing  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

m  This  tract  of  land  was  returned  by  the  public  survey  as  agricultural*  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  act  upon  the  faith  of  that  return 
and  especially  when  the  two  years  within  which  the  State  of  Minnesota  was 
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entitled  to  select  the  ^  Md  pass^  ~a*«  STtn'l  &Eed 

tSIn  r„f pre^ncfo/an  1.™  bona  fide  adverse  claim  this  depart- 
m^r^ton*  to  ^It^tn^alu, behalf  of  the  states  of  Oregon  and 

"S  Thfstate  denies  the  reception  of  notice  of  the  making  and  confirmation 
Tlie  state  accepieu  i  ,  general  and  known  as  List  No.  54. 

Ked  ^."S  i'on  her s^atfon  in  said  township 

S^liiiBls 

at  which  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  attached,  or  did  not  attach  in 

to  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  I  affirm  his  decision. 
Herewith  are  retnrned  the  papers  in  tne  cf e- 

<         «  HOKE  SMITH, 

(Signed)  Secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The  law  requires  that  the  attorney  general  shall  make  such  rec- 
ommendations in  the  way  of  legislation  as  he  may  deem  desirab e 
touching  the  administration  of  criminal  law  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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Complying  with  this  requirement,  I  have  only  to  suggest  that 
the  State  of  Minnesota  pursues,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistaken  pol- 
icy in  permitting  counsel  for  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  cause  to 
have  the  closing  address  to  the  jury.  Such  a  policy  is  at  variance 
with  that  which  obtains  in  almost  every  other  state  in  the  Union, 
and  has  resulted,  I  am  convinced,  in  practice,  in  the  frequent  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  crimi- 
nal practice  will  accord  with  the  civil  practice;  that  is  to  say,  a 
party  having  the  affirmative  of  the  issue  should  be  required  to  make 
the  opening  and  the  closing  address. 

H.  W.  CHILDS, 

Attorney  General. 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  ATTORNEYS. 


1894. 


AITKIN  COUNTY. 
F.  W.  HAUL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  20;   in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  18. 


Changed  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree . . 

Indecent  assault  

Gambling   


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Inmate  house  of  ill-fame  


Totals 


18 


11 


a. 5 
P 


161 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 

State  prison. 
2  State  prison. 


Fined  $25. 

Fined  $36. 
Fined  $45. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $440.80;  fines  assessed,  $81.00;  total  collected,  $121.40. 


1804. 


ANOKA  COUNTY. 
GEO.  H.  WYMAN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  18;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  8. 


In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree^  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree... 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Seduction  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Violating  of  liquor  laws  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Malicious  injury  to  property  

Obscene  language  


Totals 


1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

~18 

9 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

7 

Imp.  in  county  jail. 
Reform  school. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $381.46;  fines  assessed,  $75.00;  total  collected,  $103.95. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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BECKER  COUNTY. 


C.  M.  JOHNSTON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  8;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  33. 


Charged  with 

ecutions. 

fictions. 

littals.              1 1 

3  prosequi. 

a 

ar  influence  of 
>xicating  liquor. 

Punishment. 

CQ 

o 

a 

a 

^£ 

u 

PL, 

6 

1 

Pm 

a  2 

£> 

In  District  Court- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

County  jail. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
Fined  $25. 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree.  . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Violation  of  liquor  law  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  

~~8 

5 

1 

2 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

11 

8 

3 

13 

5 

8 

Fined  and  imp.  in  ooun 

ty  jail. 
Imp.  in  county  jail. 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

2 

'"'2 

Defrauding  hotelkeeper  

1 

Abusive  language  

1 

i 

Cruelty  to  animals  

1 

Violation  of  game  laws  

2 

I 

•-!•• 

Intoxication  

1 

l 

Violating  school  laws  

1 

l 

Totals  

33 

'is 

i 

11 

i 

Total  costs  taxed,  $751.43;  tines  assessed,  $160.00;  total  collected,  $421.27. 


BIG  STONE  COUNTY. 
F.  L.  CLIFF,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  7;   in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  6. 


In  District  Court- 

1 

1 

1 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

5 

1 

""4 

State  prison. 
Fined  $50. 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

2 

1 

1 

Fined  $10. 
County  jail. 
Fined  $10. 
Fined.  $50. 

1 

1 

.... 

Violation  of  game  laws  

2 

2 

Willful  desertion  

1 

1 

:::: 

Totals  

6 

5 

-j 

1 

•i 

Total  costs  taxed,  $88.28;  fines  assessed,  $120.00;  total  collected,  $113.95. 
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BROWN  COUNTY. 
M.  C.  ROBERTSON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6;  in  Municipal!  and  Justice  Courts,  30. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court—  *a„rof> 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree . 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Careless  use  of  explosives  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts 

Assault  in  second  degree   x 

Assault  in  (third  degree. . .  *  - 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Drunkenness   


Abusive  language  

Run  over  of  section  corner. ..... 

Carnal     knowledge    of  female 

child   

Refusal  to  work  poll  tax  


Totals   301  22 


Punishment. 


County  jail. 
Pined  $77.05. 

Fined  and  county  jail. 
One  fined  .$10,   and  1 

county  jail. 
Pined  $14. 
Pined  $10. 

(Preliminary  examina- 
tion.) 


Total  costs  taxed,  $372.35;  fines  assessed,  $111.00;  total  collected,  $158.26. 


1894.  Prosecutions 


BENTON  COUNTY. 
J.  A.  SENN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
3  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  25. 


In  District  Court— 
Murder  in  second  degree... 

Assault  in  first  degree  

Burglary  in  second  degree. 

Gambling   •  

Keeping  gambling  house... 


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  .   g 

Violation  of  liquor  laws 


Operating  steam  engine  without 
li 


License   

Incorrigibility 
Indecent  language 


Totals 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

"~11 

5 

5 
2 

2 

1  1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

] 

5 

1    2o!  4 
1  1 

1 

10 

Fined  $35. 
Fined  $37. 
Pined  $20. 

Fines  remitted. 
Reform,  school 
Fined  $15. 


Total  costs 


taxed,  $237.11:  fin^  assessed,  $107.00;  total  collected,  $121.42 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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BLUE  EARTH  COUNTY. 
C.  L.  BENEDICT,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  18;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  77. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Robbery  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  first  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws...  

Bastardy   

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Obscene  -  language  

Drunkenness   

Defrauding  hotelkeeper  

Disorderly  conduct  

Cruelty  to  animals  

Neglect  of  family  

Threat  to  commit  felony  

Destroying  personal  property. . . 
Disturbing  the  peace  

Totals  


18 


4|     If  10 


77!  55 


HI  11 

I 


14 


16 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
Pined  $50. 


Fined  $133. 
Fined  $25. 

Fined  $34. 
Fined  $50. 
County  jail. 
County  jail. 
Fined  $6. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $295.25;  fines  assessed,  $298.00;  total  collected,  $485.95. 


CARLTON  COUNTY. 
ALPHEUS  WOODWARD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11. 


In  District  Court- 
Manslaughter'  in  second  degree.  . 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Robbery  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 
Petit  larceny  

Totals  


State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
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CLAY  COUNTY. 
C.  A.  NYE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  71;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  29. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Robbery  in  first  degree  

Arson  in  first  degree  

Burglary  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree . . 

Petit  larceny  

Forgery  in  first  degree  

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Indecent  assault  

Seduction   

Violation  of  liquor  laws  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  


Totals 


29 


4|( 


3  2 
3  4 


17 


u  X 

a>  o 


II  5 

SI:::: 

..|.... 


2|.... 

9|"'3 


1  .. 

!|' 

11- 
21. 


30 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
County  jail. 
State  prison. 


County  jail. 


Fined  $35. 

Imp.  county  jail. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $630.06;  fines  assessed,  $35.00;  total  collected,  $35.00. 


CHISAGO  COUNTY. 
P.  H.  STOLBERG,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  2;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  12. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  third  degree. 


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  


Drunkenness   

Disturbing  religious  services  . . 


Totals 


1 
1 

ij:::: 

2L... 
1 
I 
1 

6 
4 
2 

......... 

12 

— \— i 

1  1 

Two  county  jail,  4  fined 

$50. 
Fines  $20. 
Fines  $11. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $60.49;  fines  assessed,  $81.00;  total  collected,  $80.00. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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CROW  WING  COUNTY. 
LEON  B.  LUM,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  31;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  55. 


Charged  with 

Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

Acquittals.              i  1 

Nolle  prosequi. 

Pending. 

Under  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Punishment 

In  District  Court- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

][ 

6 
2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

:::: 

1 

1 

Grand,  larceny  in  first  degree. . . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 
1 

2 

3 

l 

2 
5 

5 
1 

Disposing  of  mortgaged  property. 
Practicing  medicine  without  li- 

1 

4 

.... 

4 

31 

15 
18 

.... 

4 

9 

1 

3 

15 

i 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 

11 

12 
1 

5 

Fines  $235. 
Fines  $240. 

...3 

7 

Fined  $10. 
Fines  $45. 
Fines  $110. 

I 

5 

3 

2 

.  .. 

Indecent  exposure  

1 

1 

.... 

Fined  $25. 

Malicious  destruction  of  property 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

Fined  $25. 

1 

1 

.... 

Obstructing  highway  

1 

1 

.... 

8 

"*5 

3 

5 

Fines  $105. 

.... 

.... 

 .  

Totals   

55 

37 

15 

3 

.....|  17 
1 

Total  costs  taxed,  $227.45;  fines  assessed,  $795.00;  total  collected,  $278.15. 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 
J.  O.  HAU  GLAND,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court, 

r 


10;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  13. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Rape   

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Selling  mortgaged  property  

Setting  up  gambling  device  

Abusive  language  


Total  5 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts — 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Selling  mortgaged  property  

Running  lottery  

Drunkenness   


Totals 


10 


13  8 


State  prison. 


Fined  $20. 


Fineis  $10. 
Fines  $35. 

Fined  $25. 
County  jail. 


Total  coots  taxed,  $19.00;  fines  assessed,  $90.00;  total  collected,  $84.00. 
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DAKOTA  COUNTY. 
JAMES  M.  MILDETT,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  124. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree.  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree... 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Indecent  assault  

Perjury 


Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Malicious  injury  to  property.... 
Carnal     knowledge    of  female 

child   

Indecent  conduct  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Abusive  language  

Drunkenness   


Totals 


a  .2 


1 
1 

nl 


124 


105  6 


13 


Punishment. 


1  . 


1  ... 

I 
I 


79 


86 


Death. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 


Fined  $25. 
County  jail. 


Fined  $35. 


Fines  $147. 
Fines  and  imp. 
Fines  $12.50. 
Fines  $255. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $1,447.00;  fines  assessed,  $459.60;  total  collected,  $331.50. 


DODGE  COUNTY. 
SAMUED  LORD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  21;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  13. 


In  District  Court— 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. .. . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Rape  •,  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Abusive  language  

Incorrigibility   

Drunkenness   

Totals   

Total  costs  taxed,  $115.15;  fines 


51 

51 

1 

6 

J 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

21 

15 

5 

1 

2 

4 

1 

I 

1 

"~13 

1 

1 

4 

Two    state   prison;  3 

1 

3 

2 

fined  $200. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 

.... 

1 

2 

Suicided  before  sentence 

1 

2 

Fined  $50. 

1 

~~10 

i  2 

a 

Fines  $10. 

County  jail. 
Fines  $17. 

4 

!:::: 

I ,.. . 

Reform  school. 
Fined  $5. 

|— 

1 

.... 

8 

assessed,  $282.00;  total  collected,  $397.15. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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FARIBAULT  COUNTY. 
J.  H.  QUINN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  9. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree  

Murder  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Swindling   

Offering  false  evidence  

Abusive  language  

Totals   


o>  o 


Punishment. 


State  prison  for  life. 

Pined  $50. 

State  reformatory. 


Pined  $200. 
Fined  $50. 


FILLMORE  OOUNTY. 
G.  W.  ROCKWELL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  15;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts, 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Grind  larceny  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree  . . 

Rape  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Practicing  medicine  without  li- 
cense   

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Resisting  officer  

Totals   


I  I 


H 


15 


11  1 

I 

41 
1 

3 


Fines  $40. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
Fines  $100. 


Fines  $50. 
Fined  $25. 
Fines  $21. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $535.05;  fines  assessed,  $236.00;  total  collected,  $562.40. 
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GOODHUE  COUNTY. 
S.  J.  NELSON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  30. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Burglary  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Adultery   


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  


Violation  of  liquor  laws. 
Cruelty  to  animals  


Malicious  mischief  

Abusive  language  

Practicing  dentistry  without  li- 
cense   


Totals 


11 

1 

lj 

11 

1 

11 

8 

7 

1 

11 

1 

6I 

6 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

~~3o| 

"5 

a  M 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
Fined  $100. 


Fines  $58. 
Four  county 

fined  $31. 
Fined  $25. 
Two  county  jail, 

$260. 


jail,  3 
4  fined 


Fined  $1. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $711.14;  fines  assessed,  $475.00;  total  collected,  $381.89. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 
EDWARD  J.  SOOFIELD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  2;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  5. 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Totals   


2| . 

It 
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HENNEOPIN  COUNTY. 
FRANK  M.  NYE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  280;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  14. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree  

Murder  in  second  degree  

Manslaughter  in  first  degree. 
Assault  in  first  degree  , 


Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Robbery  in  first  degree  

Robbery  dn  second  degree  

Robbery  in  third  degree  

Arson  in  first  degree  

Arson  in  second  degree  , 

Burglary  in  first  degree  

Burglary  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree. ...  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree  . . . 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Forgery  dn  second  degree. . .' . .' .' . 
Forgery  in  third  degree  

Rape  

Indecent  assault  ....*..".*. 

Perjury   

Bribery   ' 

Abortion              

Blackmail   

Adultery   

Dibel   

Seduction    

Carnal  abuse  of  child.' .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Receiving  stolen  property ....  '.' 
Violation  of  dairy  and  food  laws'. 
Selling  or  concealing  mortgaged 

property   

Keeping  gambling  device'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 
Keeping  or  visiting  opium  joint. 

Unlawful  entry  of  building  

Cruelty  to  animals  

Malicious  injury  to  property.'.'.'.' 
Violation  of  banking  laws. 

Obstructing  highway  " 

Violation  of  game  laws... 


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree 
Petit  larceny  


Totals 


7 

2 
1 
6 

n! 

9 
12 
2 
1 
1 
1 


£2 


3  ... 

I 

..I... 


I  

I  2 

I  1 

I  8 

:  10 

l|  20 

I  1 

I  4 


2 

1  1 
71  1 
4|  1 
61 . . . . 


1 
1 

2  ...J 


280  109j    27  j    92 1    52 1. 


14 


I  7!  3I  *!■ 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 
Four  state   prison,  1 

fined  $250. 
Three    county    jail,  4 

fined. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
County  jail. 


State  prison. 


Fined  $100. 
Fined  $150. 


Fined  $20. 


County  jail. 
Fined  $10. 
Fines  $40. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $3,403.92;  fines  assessed,  $1,357.15;  total  collected,  $713.67. 
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HUBBARD  COUNTY. 
L.  W.  BILLS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  3. 


Charged  wiih 


[n  District  Court- 
Arson  in  second  degree. . 

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws. 


Totals 


In  Justice  Court— 
Assault  in  second  degree. 


Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  prosequi. 

Pending. 

Under  influence  of  | 
intoxicating  liquor. 

1 

■ 

1 

2 

:::: 

2 

1 

4 

r 

,  

1  

1 

s 

i 

'1  3 
1 

..... 

1 

1 

!•- 

Punishment. 


Fines  $7. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $52.00;  fines  assessed,  $7.00;   collected,  $27.00. 


1894.  Prosecutions 


HOUSTON  COUNTY. 
C.  S.  TRASK,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY 
in  District  Court,  9 


in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  11. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Rurelarv  in  third  degree..  

S L  llroeny  in  second  degree. 


Violation  of  liquor  laws. 
Carnal    knowledge  of 
child  


female 


Totii 


In  Municipal  and  District  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  


Totals 


1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

1 

"'i 

11 

— 1- 

91 
1 

6 

5 

t\ 

4 

.1. 


11 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 

Fined  $40. 


Fines  $70. 
Fines  $10. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $636.55; 


fines  assessed,  $120.00;  total  collected,  $306.18. 
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ITASCA  COUNTY. 
C.  L.  PRATT,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  39;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  24. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  third  degree  

Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Robbery  in  first  degree  

Robbery  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Aiding  prisoner  to  escape  

Jail  breaking  

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts^ 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws . '. '. '.  '. '.  '. !  \ 

Indecent  exposure  

Contempt  of  court  

Incorrigibility   

Defrauding  hotelkeeper. . '. '. '.  \  \  \  \ ' 
Injury  to  real  property  

Totals   


39 


24 


12 


-ri- 
al 13 


2 

I 
i 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 

State  prison. 

State  reformatory. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 


Fines  $30. 
County  jail. 

County  jail. 
County  jail. 
Reform  school. 

County  jail. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $1,328.07;  fines  assessed,  $115.00;  total  collected,  $52.90. 


ISANTI  COUNTY. 
H.  P.  BARKER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  2;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  12. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree 

Petit  larceny  \\ 

Drunkenness   

Destruction  of  property.' ' 
Refusing  to  work  poll  tax. 


Totals 


12 


■]  H 

-M- 

I  2f. 


Pines  $70. 
Pined  $10. 
Pines  $10. 

Pined  $5. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $272.62;  fines  assessed,  $90.00;  total  collected,  $105.50. 
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JACKSON  COUNTY. 
W.  A.  FUNK,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  10;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  31. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Manslaughter  in  second  degiee. . 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Arson  in  second  degree.  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 
Rape  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Miscellaneous  misdemeanors  


Totals 


p 


Punishment. 


9 
6 
1 

15|  15 

"ill  si 


State  prison. 
Fines  $150. 


State  prison. 


Fines  $136. 
Fines  $129. 
Fined  $25. 
Fines  $169. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $224.88;  fines  assessed,  $495.00;  total  collected,  $587.76. 


KANDIYOHI  COUNTY. 
G.  E.  QVALE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  16;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  19. 


In  District  Court- 
Robbery  in  first  degree  

Burglary  in  first  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree... 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Adultery   •  

Violation  of  liquor  laws.  

Unlawful  entry  of  building  

Bastardy   


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Drunkenness   

Cruelty  to  animals  

Defrauding  innkeeper  

Injury  to  real  property  

Escape  from  jail  

Carrying  concealed  weapon  


Totals 


19 


1.5! 


■I  


State  prison. 


State  prison. 

Fines  $200. 
Fines  $100. 
Fined  $50. 


Fines  $47. 

Co.  jail  and  fines  $21. 
Fined  $10. 
Fined  $5. 
Fines  $25. 

Fined  $7. 
Fined  $5. 


Total  costs  taxed,  $306.90;  fines  assessed,  $520.00;  total  collected,  $312.49. 
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KANABEC  COUNTY. 
J.  C.  POPE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  none;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  20. 


Charged  with 

Prosecutions. 

1 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  prosequi. 

Pending. 

Under  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Punishment. 

In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 
1 

Fines  $12. 

1 

1 

Cutting  timber  on  state  lands. . . 

2 

2 

Flues  .$5. 
Fines  $45. 
Fines  $2. 

Drunkenness  

8 

8 
2 

.... 

8 

Refusing  to  work  poll  tax  

3 

1 

Totals   

20 

16 

0 

2 

11 

.... 

1 

Total  costs  taxed,  $171.92;  fines  assessed,  $64.00;  total  collected,  $75.75. 


LAC  QUI  PARLE  COUNTY. 

KRIS  O.  JERDE.  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

1 
2 

1 

I 

I 

|.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Assault  in  third  degree1  

2 

3 

|.... 

0 
2 

b 

Violation  of  liquor  law®  

2 

Totals   

.... 

n 

3 

~~3 

2 

— - 

3 

Fines  $10. 
Fined  $5. 


LYON  COUNTY. 
M.  E.  MATHEWS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  Larceny  in  second  degree  . . 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  lawis  


Totals 


II     1  • 


I 

I 

1|. 

•  I.. 

•  I-.. 

•  I. . 
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•   ,  '    j  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

J.  A.  BIGHAM,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  3. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Rape   •  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Selling  mortgaged  property  

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts 

Setting  prairie  fire  

Assault  and  battery  

Threats  to  kill  

Totals   


a  w> 


<o  o 


! 

II....!  1 
1  II- 


Pi 

1|— 


3.1 


Punishment. 


Bonds  to  keep  peace. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

JOHN  DWAN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  25. 


In  District  Court- 
Rape   

Indecent  assault. 
Kidnaping   


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Violation  of  game  laws  

Drunkenness   


Totals 


1 
1 
2 

~~ 4.1 


25 


24 


23 


Fines  $45. 

Co.  jail  and  fines  $11. 


Costs  taxed,  $768.50;  fines  assessed,  $56.00;  total  collected,  $92.00. 


MURRAY  COUNTY. 
P.  P.  SMITH,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  12. 


In  District  Court- 

1    '  1 

1 

1 

1|.... 

State  prison. 
Pines  $85. 

Burglary  in  third  degree . ....... 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

7      21      3|  1 
3      2]  !.... 

~ 121      51      3|  1 

!     I  1 

ih.  ,, 

ii.  ... 

— |— 

Costs  taxed,  $213.27;  fines  assessed,  $85.00;  total  collected,  $85.00. 
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McLEOD  COUNTY. 
J.  V.  V.  LEWIS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  49. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Bastardy   

Embezzlement  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Violation  of  game  Laws  

Indecent  exposure  

Cruelty  to  animals  


11 


a  be 
»  a 


a  S 

s.5 


Punishment. 


County  jail. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 

State  prison. 


3  Fines  $83. 


11 


Totals 


49j    431  6j 


14 


Fines  $95. 
Fines  $333 

Fined  $1. 


Costs  taxed,  $743.10;  fines  assessed,  $512.00;  total  collected,  $753.29. 

MARTIN  COUNTY. 
F.  S.  LIVER/MORE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutioins  in  District  Court,  9. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

2 

1 

i 

1 

i 

2 

1 



i 

9 

4 

2!.:,, 

— 

3 

In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Arson  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree  . 

Petit  larceny  

Rape   

Seduction  

Selling  mortgaged  property  


Totals 


MARSHALL,  COUNTY. 
WM.  C.  BROWN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  3;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  12. 


In  District  Court- 
Maiming   

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 


Totalis 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts*— 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Indecent  assault  


Totalis 


12|      4  8|....|....| 


State  prison. 


Fines  $5. 
Fines  $5. 


Costa  taxed,  $268.03;  fines  assessed,  $10.00;  total  collected,  $39.29. 
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MILLE  LACS  COUNTY. 
J.  A.  ROSS.  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  5;   in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  4. 


Charged  with 

Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  prosequi. 

Pending. 

Under  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Punishment. 

In  District  Court- 

1 

1 

• 

1 

:::: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

State  prison. 

1 

.... 

5 

1 

3 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Pines  $30. 

Abusive  and  obscene  language. . 

1 

■■■■■■■ 

Fined  $1. 

4 

3 

.... 

i 

1 

1 

Costs  taxed,  $366.62;  flues  assessed,  $31.00;  total  collected,  $76.25. 


MEEKER  COUNTY.  » 
N.  D.  MARCH,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  5;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  9. 


In  District  Court- 
Indecent  assault  

Violation  of  liquor  laws. 


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  game  laws  

Profane  language  ... 

Neglect  to  send  child  to  school. . 


Totals 


Fines  $15. 
Fined  $25. 
Fines  $30. 
Fined  $5. 
Fined  $10. 


Costs  taxed,  $60.27;  fines  assessed,  $85.00;  total  collected,  $94.02. 
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MOWER  COUNTY. 
S.  D.  CATHERWOOD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  14;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  40. 


- 

Charged  with 

•secutions. 

i  victions. 

[uittals. 

le  prosequi. 

iding. 

ier  influence  oi 
toxicating  liqu< 

Punishment. 

j  ••>  4 

S 
cu 

3 

o 

<t 

3.S 

0 

In  District  Court- 

4 

3 

1 

Burglary  in  third  degree  

3 

2 

1 

State  prison. 
State  prison. 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree  . . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

14 

8 

3 

3 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 

141 

13 

1 

10 

2 

2 

Fines  $25. 
Fines  $162.50. 
Fined  $25. 
Fines  $9. 
Fines  $60. 

17 

16 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

.... 

4 

1 

3 

.... 

Totals  

~~40 

1 

35 

1 

5 

1 

10 

.... 

Costs  taxed,  $1,026.39;  fines  assessed,  $351.65;  total  collected,  $342.82. 


NICOLLET  COUNTY. 
A.  A.  STONE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  1;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  29. 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Abusive  language  

Prize  fighting  

Defrauding  hotel  keeper  

Criminal  libel  

Totals   


10 

10 

9 

6 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

~29| 

~25 

State  prison. 


Co.  jail  and  fines  $32. 
Fines  $100. 
Fines  $10. 
County  jail. 
Fines  $6. 


Costs  taxed,  $387.95;  fines  assessed,  $148.00;  total  collected,  $229.31. 
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NORMAN  COUNTY. 
PETER  SHARPE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court.  43;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  21. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Robbery  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 
Rape  .  

Incost  ••••••••• 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Neglect  of  official  duty   


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts— 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Assault  and  battery  

Drunk  and  disorderly  


Totals 


21 


24 


0)  o 


1 .. 

Ill 

41.., 


17  2| 
I  I 


15 


15 


15 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 
Fines  $875. 


Fines  $59.22. 
Fines  $30. 


Costs  taxed,  $813.87;  fines  assessed,  $1,139.22;  total  collected,  $1,279.41. 


NOBLES  COUNTY. 
O.  W.  FREEMAN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 
Attacking  railroad  train  


Totals 


Costs  taxed,  $231.33. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 


OTTER  TAIL  COUNTY. 
M.  J.  DALY,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  33;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  9. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Robbery  in  first  degree  

Robbery  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . , 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree' 

Rape  

Indecent  assault  

Perjury  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Embezzlement  

Selling  mortgaged  property  

Totals   

In  Justice  Courts- 
Petit  larceny  


33 


20 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison. 


State  prison. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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1894. 


OLMSTED  COUNTY. 
GEO.  W.  GRANGER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  56. 


Charged  with 


1^ 
40 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree.  . 

Seduction   

Abduction   

Stealing   

Carnal     knowledge    oif  female 
child  

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts — 

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Intoxication   

Assault   

Disturbing  meeting  

Defrauding  innkeeper  

Abusive  language  

Inoorrigdbiility   

Totals  

Costs  taxed,  $313.33;  fines  assessed,  $280.90;  total  collected,  $517.87 


10 
1 
o 

28 
5 
1 
8 
1| 

561 
I 


Cm  O 


12 


Punishment. 


Three  state  prison, 
fined  $50. 


County  jail. 
State  prison, 

Co.  jail  and  fines  $52.50. 

Fines  $10. 
Fines  $116.65. 
Fines  $10. 
Fined  $3.50. 
Fines  $38.25. 


PINE  COUNTY. 
ROBERT  C.  SAUNDERS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Records  of  County  Attorney  destroyed  by  fire. 


POLK  COUNTY. 
A.  R.  HOUSTON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  27 ;   in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  28. 


In  District  Court- 

,!... 

!  2 

3 

1 

I 

1 

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. .. . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

1 

1 

|.... 

State  prison. 

State     prison     and  1 

fined  $50. 
County  jail. 

15 

3 

4 
2 

-i 

.... 

,  e 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

:::: 

Totals  

27 

~~8 

7 

11 

1 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts— 

12 

4 

8 

Fines  $30. 

5 

2 

2 

1 

Fines  $25. 
Fines  $9. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

'"i 

1 

County  jail. 

2 

2 

28 

10 

17 

1 

.... 

Costs  taxed,  $1,169.72;   fines  assessed,  $120.50;  total  collected,  $120.50. 
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PIPESTONE  COUNTY. 
C.  W.  GILMORE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  9;  in  'Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  9. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Arson  in  secondi  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Malfeasance  in  office  

Accomplice  in  grand  larceny... 

Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Totals  


cm  O 
O  S 


a>  o 

a  .2 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 

County  jail. 


Fines  $45. 
Fined  $10. 
Fined  $10. 


Costs  taxed,  $53.24:  fines  assessed,  $65.00;  total  collected,  $118.24. 


RICE  COUNTY. 
ROBERT  MEE*  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  157. 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Adultery  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Attacking  railroad  train  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Intoxication   


Abusive  language. 
Threats  to  kill.  . . 
Trespassi   


Totals   157 


11 


138 


T 


I  I 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 


Co.  jail  and  fines  $119. 
Co.  jail  and  fines  $32. 
Eighty-one  county  jail, 

1  fined  $10. 
Co.  jail  and  fines  $13. 
Fines  $9. 


Hosts  taxed,  $1,566.44;  fines  assessed,  $248.00;  total  collected,  $482.85. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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ROCK  COUNTY. 
E.  H.  CANFIELD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  (Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  23. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Manslaughter  in  first  degree  

Rape  

Escape  from  jail.  

Injury  to  property  

Totals  

In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Operating  steam  boiler  without 

license   

Injury  to  property  

Disposing  of  mortgaged  property. 

Totals  


23 


18 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
Fined  $150. 


Pines 
Pined 
Fines 

Fined 
Fined 


$23. 
$10. 
$140. 


K60. 


Costs  taxed,  $1,189.35;  fines  assessed,  $388.00;  total  collected,  $110.70. 

RAMSEY  COUNTY. 
PIERCE  BUTLER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  147. 


In  District  Court— 
Murder  in  first  degree-. 


Murder  in  second  degree  

Manslaughter  in  first  degree  

Manslaughter  in  second  degree.  . 

Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree.  . 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Forgery  in  third  degree  

Indecent  assault  

Bribery  

Bigamy   

Incest   

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Carnal    knowledge     of  female 

child  

Selling  adulterated  milk  

Violation  of  "anti-scalper"  laws.. 

Violation  of  game  laws1  

Making    false    report    to  bank 

examiner   

Selling  obscene  pictures  

Swindling  with  cards  

Aiding  prisoner  to  escape  


Totals    147 


21 
1 
1 
8! 
20| 
1 
11 
21 
45 
10 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 


5 
13 
•  1 
8 
10 
31 
8 
1 
1 

"i 
l 


88|  18 
I 


■il  I 

6!  1 

.-I  2 
.  .1 .  . 


201    21  f . 
I  I 


Two  death,  2  state  pris- 
on, 1  insane  asylum. 
Mate  prison. 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison, 
prison. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 


Fined  $25. 

Workhouse. 
Workhouse. 
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ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 
CHAS.  C.  TEAR,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  61;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  11. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Manslaughter  in  first  degree. 
Assault  in  second  degree  


Burglary  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 


Forgery  in  second  degree  

Rape   

Indecent  assault  

Perjury  

Incest   

Keeping  house  of  iil-faime  

Practicing  medicine  without  li- 
cense   


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  


Petit  larceny  

Viola tion  of*  game  laws. 

Fornication   

Rioting  


Totals 


61 


11 


17 


11 


10 


Punishment. 


Six     state     prison,  1 

county  jail. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 

Twelve  state  prison,  4 

county  jail,  1  fined. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 

Fined  $50. 


One  county 

fined  $25. 
County  jail. 
Fines  $40. 
Fines  $20. 
County  jail. 


jail, 


Costs  taxed,  $4,626.01;  fines  assessed,  $175.00;  total  collected,  $162.60. 


STEARNS  COUNTY. 
J.  D.  SULLIVAN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  14;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  18. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 


Forgery  in  second  degree. 
Indecent  assault  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  


Petit  larceny. 
Totals  .. 


7! 

31 
14 


State  prison. 
Five  state 
fined  $30. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 


prison, 


Four    county    jail,  8 

fined  $185. 
Co.  jail  and  fines  $35.55. 


Costs  taxed,  $1,180.74;  fines  assessed,  $250.55;  total  collected,  $206.79. 
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STEELE  COUNTY. 
J.  A.  SAWYER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  7;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  26. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Petit  larceny  

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts— 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Obscene  Language  

Abducting  child  from  state  school 

Resisting  officer  

Cruelty  to  animals1  

Totals   


2G 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
Fined  $25. 
State  prison. 


One    county    jail,  13 

fined  $95. 
One  Co.  jail,  5  fined  $63. 
Fined  $25. 
Fines  $10. 
Fined  $5. 
Fined  $5. 
Fined  $5. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 
JULUS  A.  COLLER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  38. 


In  District  Court— 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Bastardy   

Obstructing  highway  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Drunkenness  

Obscene  language  

Defrauding  livery  keeper  

Injury  to  railroad  property  

Indecent  exposure  

Operating  steam  boiler  without 
license   

Totals  


II  1!..- 

21  1  1 

11     1!..  . 

4      2!  1 


38 


371 


I  I 


State  prison. 
Fined  $5. 


Three  county 

fined  $90. 
Three  Co.  jail,  1  fined  $5 
Fines  $28. 
Fines  $51.80. 
Fined  $5. 


U,  13 


Fined  $8. 


Costs  taxed,  $426.93;  fines  assessed,  $192.80;  total  collected,  $465.48. 
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SIBLEY  COUNTY. 
ED.  H.  HEUBENER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court.  6;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  14. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Burglary  in  third  degree. 

Rape   

Adultery  

Violation  of  liquor  laws. . 
Maintaining  nuisance  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws.  .. . . .  ■ 

Practicing  medicine  without  li- 
cense  

Abusive  language  •  


Totals 


5 
3 


14! 


<s>  o 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 


Flues 
Fines 


$10. 
&20. 


Costs  taxed,  $106.49;  fines  assessed,  $30.00;  total  collected,  $91.59. 


STEVENS  COUNTY. 
S.  A.  FLAHERTY,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  5. 


In  District  Court— 

Burglary  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree 
Malicious  injury  to  property... 

Totals   


State  reformatory. 
State  prison. 
Fined  $50. 


SHERBURNE  COUNTY. 
CHARLES  S.  WHEATON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecution  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Justice  court,  3. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 
Indecent  assault  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  and  battery. 
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SWIFT  COUNTY. 
T.  F.  YOUNG,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


••   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  31;   in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts, 


«M  O 

Charged  with 

Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  prosequi. 

Pending. 

Under  influence  < 
intoxicating  liqi 

Punishment. 

In  District  Court- 

1 

1 

1 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1  1 

State  prison. 

Seduction   

1 

1 

1 

Keeping-  house  of  ill-fame  

1 
2 

"*2 

1 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

21 

4 

6 

11 
12 

31 

8 

3 

8 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts— 
Assault  in  third  degree  

9 

y 

7 

Co.  jail  and  fines  $54. 
Co.  jail  and  fines  $6. 

Petit  larceny  

3 

2 

1 

Totals   

12 

11 

1 

1 

7 

Costs  taxed,  $73.60;  fines  assessed,  $60.00;  total  collected,  $117.00. 


TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 
C.  H.  COLYER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  8;   in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts  2. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Maiming   

Robbery  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. .. 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 
Indecent  assault  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  


1  .... 

4j.... 
I 
I 


Fined  $1. 


Costs  taxed,  $110.89;  fines  assessed,  $1.00;  total  collected,  $9.40. 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv — 67 
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TODD  COUNTY. 
E.  B.  WOOD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  42. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 
Manslaughter  in  first  degree. . . 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree.  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Petit  larceny   •  •• 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Adultery  •  

Violation  of  liquor  laws. . . . . .  

Cutting  timber  on  state  lands  . . . 

Contempt  of  court  •  

Malicious  injury  to  property  

Altering  ballots  

Embezzlement  

Bastardy   

Abusive  language  .........  ..... 

Receiving  deposits  in  insolvent 

bank  

Threatening  to  kill  


Totals 


Punishment. 


42 


27 


Fines  $100. 

State  reformatory. 

State  prison. 


Fines  $10. 


County  jail. 


WILKIN  COUNTY. 
A.  W.  WOODLAND,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  1. 


In  District  Court- 
Selling  mortgaged  property 


1  I 


I      I  ! 


WADENA  COUNTY. 
FRANK  WILSON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6. 


In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  second  degree.  

Assault  in  third  degree. . .  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Disposing  of  mortgaged  property. 

Totals  


Fines  assessed  and  collected,  $60.00. 


Fined  $40. 
Fined  $10. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
Fined  $10. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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WATONWAN  COUNTY. 
W.  E.  ALLEN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  10;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  35. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court — 

Murder  in  third  degree  

Assault  in  first  degree   

Assault  in  second  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Selling  mortgaged  property  

Receiving  stolen  property  

Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  ' 

Violation  of  liquor  laws. ..." '. ". ! , 
Disorderly  conduct  

Abusive  language  

Defrauding  botelkeeper  

Incorrigibility  

Cruelty  to  animals  . .'. 

Totals  


10 


35 


31 


Punishment. 


13 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 

County  jail. 

Fined  $100. 


Fines  $238. 

One  Co.  jail,  2  fines  $35. 
Fines  $20. 

Three    county    jail,  5 

fines  $23. 
Fines  $30. 

Reform  school. 


Costs  taxed,  $664.82;  fines  assessed,  $446.00;  total  collected,  $807.59. 


1894. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
L.  L.  MANWARRING,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts, 

~\  I 


32. 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree 

Bastardy   

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Carnal  knowledge  of  child  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  


Petit  larceny. 
Extortion 


Abusive  language  

Non-support  of  family  , 

Sabbath  breaking  

Defrauding  Innkeeper  

Malicious  injury  to  property. 


Totals   32 


Reformatory. 


Co.  jail  and  fines  $75. 
One    reform    school  5 
Co.  jail  and  fines  $25. 

Fined  $5. 


County  jail. 


Costs  taxed,  $97.89;  fines  assessed,  $105.00;  total  collected,  $202. 
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WRIGHT  COUNTY. 
WM.  B.  CULKIN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  16;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  26. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. .. 

Perjury  •  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Willful  injury  to  property  

Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Abusive  language  

Drunkenness   •  

Violation  of  game  and  fish  laws 

Totals   


a  be 

II 

U  M 

<x>  o 

=>  £ 
D 


Punishment. 


1 

2 

1 

....| 

1 

■"2 

1 

"i 

....| 

1 

2 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

...3 

4 

2 

1  1 

LJ 

16 

3 

4 

2 

10 
7 

5 
1 

3 

9 
5 
3 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

26|  21 

4 

i  1 

i 

j.... 

4 

State  prison  for  life. 

Pined  $25. 
Reformatory. 


Two  county 
fines  $175. 


jail, 


Co.  jail  and  fines  $100. 
Co.  jail  and  fine®  $55. 
Fines  $15. 
Pined  $15. 
Pines  $15. 


Costs  taxed,  $ 


772.39:  fines  assessed,  $405.00;  total  collected,  $409.68. 


WINONA  COUNTY. 
FRANK  L.  RANDALL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.    Prosecutions  in  District  Courts,  27;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  189. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Placing  obstruction  on  railroad 

tracks  •••  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame ...  

Renting  house  for  prostitution. . 

Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Keeping  disorderly  house  

Intoxication   

Abusive  and  obscene  language . . . 

Unlawfully  entering  building  

Defrauding  innkeeper  

Cruelty  to  animals  

Inmate  house  of  ill-fame  

Totals   


1 

2 

I 

11 

1 

1 

\ 

.... 

3 
6 
10 
6 

3 
1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

.... 

6 

27 

71 

1 

6 

14 

3! 

81 

2 

64 
2 

2 

15 

45 

75 
21 
2 

74 

15 
2 

1 

74 

1 

5 

11 

£ 

2 

1 

..... 

4 

2 

2 

....|.... 

1 

1 

189 

162 

7|  2o|  

1  1 

1  132 

t  • 

State  prison. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 


Fines  $507.25. 

Fines  $50. 

Fines  $481.62. 

Co.  jail  and  fines  $68.20. 

County  jail. 

Pines  $10. 

Fines  $15. 


Costs  taxed  $2,222.91;  fines  assessed,  $1,256.07;   total  collected,  $1,132.19. 
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1894. 


WABASHA  COUNTY. 
J.  F.  MeGOVERN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  7;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  15. 


<M  o 

Charged  with 

iutions. 

:tions. 

OQ 

jrosequi. 

tab 
a 

influence  < 
icating  liqi 

P  T7  M  T  <2  TT  TWU1  "NT 

00 

1 

V 
a 

B* 

05 

'•& 

a 

«s 

& 

o 
<3 

o 

<u 

fl  a 

In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

1 

!  1 

|.... 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree.  . 
Petit  larceny  

3 
1 

' '  'i 
i 

1 

v-Hjuuty  Jd.ll, 

Fined  $50. 
Fined  $210. 

Violation  of  liquor  Laws  

1 

i 

Receiving  stolen  property 

1 

i 

Totals   

7 

4 

2 

1 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts-- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

7 

7 

.... 

.... 

3 

Co.  jail  and  fines  $85. 
Two  Co.  jail,  1  fined  $5. 
Reform  school. 
Fine's  $10. 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Incorrigibility   

1 

1 

Abusive  language  

2 

9 

Releasing  distrained  cattle  

1 

.... 

1 

Totals  

15 

13 

2 



4 

.... 

Costs  taxed,  $439.45;  fines  assessed,  $360.00;  total  collected,  $540.85 


WASECA  COUNTY. 
P.  MeGOVERN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  9;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  24. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Violation  of  liquor  Laws  

Obstructing  highway  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Abusive  language  

Malicious  mischief  

Drunkenness   

Formication  


Totals    24 


I  I 


20 


State  prison. 
Fined. 

State  prison. 
Fined  $75. 


I  I 

1|  I   Fines  $139. 

.  !   One  Co.  jail,  1  fined  $5. 

. .  ]  !   Fines'  $22. 


County  jail. 
County  jail. 


Costs  taxed,  $435.77;  fines  assesed,  $241.00;  total  collected, 


.88. 


YELLOW  MEDICINE  COUNTY. 
OLE  HARTWICK,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  none;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  19. 

~\    i    i.    i  i 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor 

Fornication  

Abusive  language  

Obstructing  highway 


Totals 


8 

7 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

17 

I  —  I 


Fines  $35. 
Fines  $211. 
Fines  $100. 
Fines  $17.70. 
Fined  $1. 
Fined  $1. 


Costs  taxed,  $226.23;  fines  assessed,  365.76;  total  collected,  $225.08. 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  ATTORNEYS. 


1895. 


1895. 


AITKIN  COUNTY. 
F.  W.  HALL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  5;  in  Justice  Courts,  21. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree. .  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 
Indecent  assault  


Total® 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  •  •  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Drunk  and  disorderly  


Totals 


21 


S3 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 


Fines  $65. 
Co.  jail  and  fines 
Fines  $50. 
County  jail. 


Costs  taxed,  $1,675.51;  fines  assessed,  $120.00;  total  collected,  $120.01. 


1895. 


ANOKA  COUNTY. 
A.  E.  GIDDINGS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  21;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  28. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Robbery  in  first  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree   

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Rape  

Perjury   •  

Violation  of  liquor  laws...  

Carnal  knowledge  of  child  

Bastardy   ..........  

Obstructing  railroad  track  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  v-V/,'  

Violation  of  game  and  fish  laws. 

Indecent  language  

Jumping  on  moving  trains  

Disturbing  the  peace  

Gambling  

Threats  to  kill  

Public  nuisance  


Totals 


21 


7 
2 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

24  f. 


State  prison. 

State  prison. 
Fines  $175. 


State  prison. 


Fines  $81.71. 
Fines  $30. 
Fines  $190. 
County  jail. 
Fines  $5. 
Fined  $2. 
Fines  $10. 
County  jail. 
Fined  $20. 


Costs  taxed,  $013.44;  fines  assessed,  $473.65;  total  collected,  $551.70. 
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BIG  STONE  COUNTY. 
F.  L.  CLIFF,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  8;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  10. 


ice  of 
j  liquor. 

Char&ed  with 

Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  proseqt 

Pending. 

Under  influei 
intoxicating 

Punishment. 

In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

8 
1 

1 

7 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 

1 

Fined  $15. 
Fines  $15. 
Fines  $100. 
Fined  $45. 

2 

2 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

10 

9 

1 

1 

Costs  taxed,  $161.33;  fines  assessed,  $175.00;  total  collected,  $309.83. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 
L.  G.  DAVIS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  11. 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Selling  mortgaged  property  

Aiding  prisoner  to  escape  

Obstructing  highway  

Threats  to  shoot  

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Incorrigibility  

Abusive  language  

Totals   


11 


11)  10 

I 


Fined  $20. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 


State  prison. 


Fines  $30. 
Fined  $5. 
Fines  $20. 
Reform  school. 
Fined  $5. 


Costs  taxed,  $752.17;  fines  assessed,  $80.00;  total  collected,  $173.85. 
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BECKER  COUNTY. 
O.  M.  JOHNSON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  28. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Petit  larceny  

Assault  with  intent  to  commit 

rape   

Violation  of  liquor  laws  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Cutting  timber  on  state  lands  . . 

Defrauding  innkeeper  

Defrauding  liverykeepeo*  

Abusive  language  

Setting  fires  

Destruction  of  property  

Violation  of  game  and  fish  laws. 


Totals 


28  20 


Punishment. 


Sentence  suspended. 


One  Co.  jail,  3  fines  $25. 

Pines  $185. 

Fined  $30. 

Fined  $5. 

Fined  $10. 

Fines  $15. 

County  jail. 


Costs  taxed,  $374.42;  fines  assessed,  $270.00;  (total  collected,  $329.17. 


BENTON  COUNTY. 
J.  A.  SENN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  7;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  32. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree. . 

Petit  larceny  

Incest   

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame. 
Setting  fires  


Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Cruelty  to  animals  

Abusive  language  

Drunkenness   

Violation  of  game  lawsi  


Totals   32  28 


I  I 


11 


County  jail. 


Fines  $125. 
Fines  $10. 
Fines  $70. 
Fined  $10. 
Fines  $13. 
Fined  $5. 
Fines  $20. 


Costs  taxed,  $289.75;  fines  assessed,  $253.00;  total  collected,  $263.05. 
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CARLTON  COUNTY. 
ALPHEUS  WOODWARD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  40. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Robbery  in  second  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Rape   

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Violation  of  liquor  laws'  


11 


40 


37 


Punishment. 


County  jail. 
Pines  $50. 

Fines  $165. 


CHISAGO  COUNTY. 
ED.  C.  GOTTRY,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  15;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  19. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . . 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Rape   

Bribery   

Carnal  knowledge  of  child)  

Placing  obstruction  on  railroad 

track   

Violation  of  game  and  fish  laws.. 

Totals  

la  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Setting  forest  fires   

Totals  


14 


State  prison. 

State  prison. 
State  reformatory. 

State  prison. 


State  training  school. 
Fined  $25. 


Fines  $50. 

Co.  jail  and  fines  $10. 


Costs  taxed,  $480.61;  fines  assessed,  $85.00;  total  collected,  $138.46. 
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CLAY  COUNTY. 
G.  A.  NYE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  58;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  48. 


CH  A.R&ED  WITH 


In  District  Court- 


Assault  in  first  degree... 
Assault  in  second  degree. 
Assault  in  third  degree. . . 
Burglary  in  third  degree. 


Grand  larceny  in  first  degree.. 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Fiorgery  in  first  degree  

Forgery  in  second  degree  

I  n  dece  nt  a  s m  ul  t  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Illegal  voting  


Totals 


139|...9 

7  2 


58 


25 


11 


21  13 


17 


Punishment. 


One  county  jail,  4  state 

prison. 
State  prison. 
County  jail. 
One  county  jail,  3  stat« 

prison. 
State  prison. 
Four    county    jail,  5 

state  prison. 


State  prison. 


Fines  $90. 

Co.  jail  and  fines  $55. 
Fines  $70. 


CARYER  COUNTY. 
P.  W.  MORRISON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  8;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  9. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Aiding  prisoner  to  escape  

Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Tntnle   


4|  

I 


4  Fines 
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COTTONWOOD  COUNTY. 
A.  W.  ANNBS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  20;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  8. 


je  of 
liquor 

Charged  with 

•osecutions. 

(nvictions. 

?quittals. 

slle  prosequi 

snding. 

ader  infiuenc 
ntoxicating 

Punishment. 

O 

< 

In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  first  degree... 

1 

1 

1 

State  prison. 
Fined  $50. 

15 

1 

14 

8 

3 

Carnal  knowledge1  of  child  

1 

1 

State  prison. 

20 

3 

17 
.... 

77T7 

1 

In  Justice  Courts^— 

5 

4 

.... 
1 

Fines  $40. 

One   reform   school,  1 
fined  $5. 

2 

2 

1 



i 

8 

6 

- 

Costs  taxed,  $385.91;  fines  assessed,  $95.00;  total  collected,  $75.40. 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 
J.  O.  HOUGLAND,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  10;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  9. 


I, 

State  prison. 

1|  

1 

State  prison. 

.... 

2 

21 ... . 

1 

2 

3| .  . . . 

.... 

Fines  $142. 
Fines  $50. 
Fined  $25. 
Fined  $3. 

.... 

.... 



In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 
Forgery  in  second  degree  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Drunkenness   

Cruelty  to  animals  

Defrauding  innkeeper  


Totals 


I  I 

I 

11  1 
1  

3|  2 
5|  1 


10 


Costs  taxed,  $477.98;  fines  assessed,  $220.00;  total  collected,  $194.80. 
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CROW  WING  COUNTY. 
C.  E.  CHIPPERFIELD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  21;  In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  60. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 
Manslaughter  in  first  degree... 

Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Rape  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault,  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Giving  liquor  to  minor  

Minor  misdemeanors'  


Totals 


60 


<D  O 


10 


2|.  2 


121  13 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
County  jail. 
Fined  $50. 

State  prison. 


State  prison. 
Fines  $250. 


Fines  $130. 
Fines  $665. 

Fines  $390. 


Costs  taxed,  $185.95;  fines  assessed,  $1,435.00;  total  collected,  $465.00. 


DODGE  COUNTY. 
SAMUEL  LORD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  9;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  16, 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. , 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree 

Petit  larceny  ■ 

Violation  of  liquor  laws'  

Cruelty  to  animals   • 


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Obstructing  highway  

Malicious  mischief  

Abusive  language  

Cruelty  to  animals  

Defrauding  innkeeper  

Drunkenness   


9  3| 


Totals   I   16j  14 


State  prison. 

County  jail. 
Fined  $100. 


Fines  $30. 
Fines  $25. 
Fines  $25. 
Fines  $25. 
Fined  $5. 
Fined  $5. 
Fines  $8. 
Fined  $5. 


Costs  taxed,  $110.09;  fines  assessed,  $228.00;  total  collected,  $238.09. 
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DAKOTA  COUNTY. 
WM.  HODGSON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  8;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  119. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Indecent  assault  ,  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. .. 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree, 
Adultery   

Totals  

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Petit  Larceny  

Failure  to  support  minor  '.. 

Slander  

Defrauding  Li  very  keep  er  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Violation  of  Liquor  laws1  

Vagrancy   

Abusive  Language  

Intoxication   

Defrauding  hotelkeeper  

Malicious  injury  to  property... 

Resisting  officer  

Carrying  concealed  weapons... 
Cruelty  to  animals  

Totals   


119 


80! 


1|  

4 


31 


I  43 


46 


Punishment. 


One  county  jail,  1  state 

prison. 
Pined  $50. 


Fines  $32. 
Fines  $36. 


Fined  $10. 


Fined  $25. 
County  jail. 
Fines  $5. 
County  jail. 
County  jail. 
Fined  $5. 
Fined  $10. 


Costs  taxed,  $993.11;  fines  assessed,  $114.00;  total  collected,  $166.90. 


FILLMORE  COUNTY. 
G.  W.  ROCKWELL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  4. 


In  District  Court — 
Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . 

4 

2 

,  1  ! 

State  prison. 
State  prison. 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1111 

Totals   

~~6 
2 

3 

i 

2|....|.... 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts — 

o 

1  1 
1  1 

Fines  $30. 
Fined  $25. 
Fined  $25. 

1 

1 

::::!::::!:::: 

1 

1 

4 

4 

TT7T 

vTttIittIttt 

1 

1  1 

Costs  taxed,  $26.50;  fines  assessed,  $80.00;  total  collected,  $106.50. 
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GOODHUE  COUNTY. 
J.  C.  McCLURE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  40. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 
Burglary  in  second  degree. 
Burglary  in  third  degree. . . 
Petit  larceny  


Disturbing  public  meeting  

Seduction   

Drunkenness   

Threat  to  injure  person...  

Interference  with  railroad  prop- 
Excluding'  *  pupil    from  public 

school   •  

Receiving  stolen  property  

Indecent  exposure  •  •  ■•  •  •  •  •• 

Assault  with  ir.Unt  to  do  bodily 


harm  . 
Abusive 


language. 


Totals 


12 


I  1 


a  be 

|i 

•2  2 
<o  o 

p 


40|    31|      4|<     51  1  19 


Punish  mekt. 


State  prison. 

State  reformatory. 

Six  training  school,  1  re- 
formatory and  1  fined! 
$80. 

Pines  $124.32. 

County  jail. 
County  jail. 

Fines  $24. 


County  jail. 
County  jail. 


Fined  $10. 


Costs  taxed,  $374.69;  fines  assessed,  $114.00;  total  collected,  $323.85. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 
MICHAEL  CASEY,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  10. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree. ...... . 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 
Removing  mortgaged  property.. 


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 
Petit  larceny  


Totals 


10 


31... 


Fined  $50. 


Fines  $25. 
Fines  $68. 


Costs  taxed,  $197.53;  fines  assessed,  $143.00;  total  collected,  $163.00. 
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HOUSTON  COUNTY. 
C.  S.  TRASK,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  11. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  second  degree. . . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree 

Totals   

In  Justice  Courts — 

Violation,  of  liquor  laws  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Abusive  and  obscene  language. 
Drunk  and  disorderly  

Totals   


12'  12 


I  I 


,|....|. 


Punishment. 


State  reformatory. 


Fined  $5. 
One  Co.  jail, 
One  Co.  jail, 
Fined  $5. 
County  jail. 


5  fines  $50. 
1  fined  $6. 


Costs  taxed,  $2S4.72;  fines  assessed,  $66.00;  total  collected,  $240.57. 


HUBBARD  COUNTY. 
L.  W.  BILLS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1805.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  3;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  7. 


In  District  Court- 
Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws, 


Totals   

In  Justice  Courts—  \ 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  gaime  laws  

Defrauding  innkeeper  


Totals 

  1    !     1     f     !  i 


2 

2 

1 

....|  1 

3 

2 

....|  1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

........ 

2 

2 

3 

1 

7 

7 

Fines  $24. 


Fined  $1. 
Fines  $36. 
County  jail. 
County  jail. 


Costs  taxed,  $11.50;  fines  assessed,  $61.00;  total  collected,  $72.50. 
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HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 
FRANK  M.  NYE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  280;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  20. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree  

Manslaughter  in  first  degree.... 
Kilt  in  first ^degree 

A^ault  in  second  degree  

Aslault  in  third  degree  

Robbery  in  first  degree  

Robbe?y  in  second  degree  

A?son  in  second  degree  

BuSry  in  first  degree...  

Burlary  in  second  degree  

iSSSS  in  tnird  degree  

ESndTrceny  in  Arst  degree 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degiee. 


Petit  larceny  

Forgery  in  second  degree. 
Forgery  in  third  degree... 

'Rape   .••  

Indecent  assault.....  

Carnal  abuse  of  child  


'sitolenproperty. 


Bribery 
Receiving 

Unlawfully  entering  hmldin^ . _ 
Exhibiting  f  alse  paper  to  bank 

examiner  

Incest   

Seduction   

^a^rf;«i^^::;:"::v: 


Obstructing  highway. ..  

Violation  of  game  laws  

Rescuing  prisoner  

Blackmail   •  •  \ 

Injury  to  property  ['//,'.'.... 

sluing 'tobacco  to  minor  

bank   

Swindling  •  •••  "] 

Disturbing  meeting  

Indecent  language  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts^ 

Assault  in  tnird  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Violation  of  game  laws  


Injury  to  property  

Disturbing  meeting  

Pointing  firearm  at  person. 

Totalis   


4 

I 

■2| 
81. 

ill' 

II 

3 

1) 

6 

6 
38 
23 
63 

17 

20 
6 
2 
3 
31 


VP 

<D  O 

p 


4  

5  2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
17 

I 

4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
4 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

280 


3  ... 
11... 


II ....  I  • 
..I     II • 


131|    24  j  93 


20 


Punishment. 


One  death,  1  state  pris- 
on for  life. 
State  prison. 


County  jail  and  fines. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 


State  prison. 

State  prison. 

State  prison. 

Twenty-six  state  prison, 
7  Co.  jail,  1  fined  $25. 

Fifteen  county  jail,  1 
fined  $130. 

State  prison. 

State  prison. 

State  prison. 

One  state  prison,  1  re- 
form school. 

State  prison. 


One  state  prison, 

$525. 
State  prison. 


1  fined 


State  (prison. 
County   jail  and  fines 
$259.68. 


County  jail. 


32!. 


10 


Fines  $50. 
Fined  $10. 


County  jail. 


Fines1  $225.50. 


Two  county  jail,  1  fined 
$8.76. 

Fined  $5. 


"c^st7t^dT$47813.89:  fines  assessed,  $1,253.94;  total  collected,  $598.94. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


937 


ITASCA  COUNTY. 
CHESTER  L.  PRATT,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  50;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  23. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree  , 

Assault  in  first  degree  , 

Assault  in  second  degree  , 

Maiming   

Robbery  in  first  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree  . . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Forgery  in  second  degree. . ." '. .' '. 

Forgery  in  third  degree  

Perjury   

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Injury  to  personal  property  

Receiving  stolen  property  

Accessory  to  felony  

Jail  breaking      


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  .'.'.'.'.' 

Violation  of  liquor  laws'.    

Receiving  stolen  prooerty. 

Resisting  oflicer  

Violation  of  game  laws.'.'.' 
Incorrigibility   


Totals 


I 

I 

2|. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5| 

C| 

H 

31 


Punishment. 


4,  3, 

*l  SI. 

•  I  1. 


ll,. 
...I  II.. 

::  i!:: 

7|    36|.. . 


23|  6 


7|. 


13| 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 


State  prison. 


Fined  $10. 
Fined  $25. 


Fined  $50. 
Reform  school. 


Costs  taxed,  $661.55;  fines  assessed,  $85.00;  total  collected,  $13.20. 


ISANTI  COUNTY. 
H.  F.  BARKER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4. 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 
Carnal  knowledge  of  child  

I 

J 

1 

State  prison. 
State  prison. 

1 

11;... 

11  

1|.... 

1 

Totals   

4| 

1 

t... 
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JACKSON  COUNTY. 
W.  A.  FUNK,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecution  in  District  Court,  13;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  50. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Petit  larceny.......  

Assault  in  second  degree 


Grand  larceny  in  second  degree  . . 
Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Totals   


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  •  •  • :  •  •  •  •  •  

Miscellaneous  misdemeanors,  


Totals 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 
Fines  $350. 


Fines  $120. 
Fines  $55. 
Fines  $204. 


Costs  taxed,  $309.80;  fines 


assessed,  $729.00;  total  collected,  $742.40. 


KANABEC  COUNTY. 
J.  C.  POPE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1894.   Prosecutions  in  Justice  Courts,  12. 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 


Petit  larceny..  

Indecent  assault.  

Interfering  with  dam... 
Violation  of  game  laws. 


Totals 


12 


101 


Three  county 

fines  $55. 
County  jail. 
County  jail. 

County  jail. 


Costs 


taxed,  $83.95;  fines  assessed,  $55.00;  total  collected,  $59.80. 


jail,  3 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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KANDIYOHI  COUNTY. 
A.  F.  NORDEEN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  15;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  29. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  first  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  ".  ] '. 


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws. ". . . .' 

Injury  to  personal  property  

Auctioneer  without  license 

Injury  to  highway  ! 

Bonds  to  keep  the  peace  

Abusive  language  

Aiming  firearms  at  human  beins 
Defrauding  innkeeper. . . 
Incorrigibility   


Totals 


15 


29 


1|. 
..I. 


_3|  1| 


16|  13 


I... 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 

State  prison. 
Fines  $56. 
Pined  $20. 


Pines  $24. 

Fines  $30. 
Fines  $10. 
Fined  $1. 


Fines  $11. 


Costs  taxed,  $1,004.93;  fines  assessed,  $152.00;  total  collected,  $143.85. 


LYON  COUNTY. 
V.  B.  SEWARD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


I.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  21;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts, 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree 
Forgery  in  second'  degree. 

3 
1 
2 
15 

21 

8 
3 
1 

1 

"i 

r~rr 

ii  i  i 
...... ...... 

i 

! 

State  prison. 
Fines  $335. 

Two  county  jail,  3  fines 

$45. 
County  jail. 
Fined  $15. 
County  jail. 

Violation  of  liquor  laws. . . 

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. . 

Petit  larceny  

Obscene  language. . . 
Intoxication   

8 
9 

5 
2 
1 

•••.j.... 

lj  3 
1 

;i  ■ 

7 

8 

3 
1 

Totals   

4 
16 

4 
12 

-•! 

4 
8 

taxed,  $456.72;  fines  assessed,  $440.00;  total  collected,  $342.61. 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY. 
J.  A.  BIGHAM,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6;   in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  6. 


Chakged  with 


la  District  Court— 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . 

Rape   •  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Court* 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Petit  larceny  ■  ••' 

Abusive  and  obscene  language, 

Totals   ■ 


•suoi 

to 

roseqi 

Ml 

vict 

luitt 

ldini 

Cor 

Acc 

No! 

Pei 

Punishment. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 
JOHN  DWAN,  COUNTy'aTTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  Justice  Court,  104. 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Drunk  and  disorderly  

Keeping  disorderly  bouse.. 

Incorrigibility   •■ 

Violating  village  ordinance. 


Totals 


I  I. 


•  |  85 
.1.... 
J.... 


104|  104j 


Fines  $19. 
Fines  $151. 
Fines  $64. 
Reform  school. 
Fines  $9. 


Costa  taxed,  $305.26;  fines  assessed,  $248.00; 


total  collected,  $291.40. 


LAC  QUI  PARLE  COUNTY. 
H.  L.  HAYDEN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  7;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  23. 


In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Vioilaltion  of  liquor  laws  •  • 

Disposing  of  mortgaged  property 

Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny. .   ■  

D isorderly  conduct  •  •  

Selling  mortgaged  propeity  

Obstructing  highway  

Totals   ' 


17 


3  1 


Fined  $50. 
Fines  $100. 


4  Fines  $41. 

Two  Co.  jail,  2  fines 
Fines  $40. 
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LE  SUEUR  COUNTY. 
C.  C.  KOLLARS.  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  37;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  9i 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree... 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Indecent  assault  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Violation  of  game  laws  

Abusive  language  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts^— 
Assault  in  third  degree.. 

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws . . 

Resisting  officer  

Drunk  and  disorderly  

Ah  us!i  v  e  lan  guage  

Violation  of  game  laws . . 

Malicious  prosecution  

Disturbing  public  meetim 


Totals 


37 


I  I 


II.... 
2|.... 
1|.... 


211 


•  -I  !  !  

•  •I  1  1|.... 

■■I     lj  l].... 

4|    24|  6|'.... 


4 
1 

1 

18| 
7 

5 
II 


's\"  3 1; 

l!  II  , 
..I  l. 


I  18 


97 1    65 1    15 1 
I       I  I 


17| . 

I 


...|  2fS 


Punishment. 


State  prison. 


State  prison. 
County  jail. 


Fines  $105. 
Fines  $65. 
Fined  $25. 
Fined  $10. 
Fines  $94. 
Fines  $35. 
Fines  $125. 
Fined  $25. 


Costs  taxed,  $2,217.14;  fines  assessed,  $484.04;  total  collected,  $699.91. 


MOWER  COUNTY. 
S.  D.  CATHERWOOD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  9. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

1 

I 

1 1 

I 

Fined  $100. 
State  prison. 
Fined  $10. 
Fined  $40. 
Fines  $200. 
Fined  $50. 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

1 

1 

Violation  of  game  laws  

1 

1 

Obstructing  railroad  

2 

2 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

1 

1 

Totals   

11 

5 

10 
4 

1 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

1 

.... 

3 

Fines  $30. 
Fines  $5. 
Fined  $5. 

Obscene  language  

3 

3 

1 

Disturbing  meeting)  

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

i 

.... 

! 

1 

Costs  taxed,  $382.64;  fines  assessed,  $440.00;  total  collected,  $403.58. 
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MEEKER  COUNTY. 
ALBERT  F.  FOSTER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  9;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  54. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Forgery  in  second  degree  

Practicing  medicine  without  li- 
cense   


Totals 


In  District  Court- 
Petit  larceny  

Assault  and  battery. 

Abusive  language  

Drunkenness   


Totals 


till 


Punishment. 


2  1 
2  1 
1  


1  .. 

..I.. 
..I.. 
I 


6  ....|, 

4|  1 . 

41|  2| 


54|    521  2 
I  I 


I  41 


i  i 


Reformatory. 
Reformatory. 
^Reformatory. 


Fined  $5. 
Fines  $22. 
Fines  $28. 
Fines  $163. 


Costs  taxed,  $526.12;  fines  assessed,  $218.00;  total  collected,  $268.00. 


MURRAY  COUNTY. 
H.  C.  GRASS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  5;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  12. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree. 


Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 
Totals   


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  game  laws. 
Injury  to  real  property. . 


Obscene  language 
Obstructing  highway . 

Totals   


1(11 


1!. 
H 
1  ■ 

— 1- 
12| 


County  jail. 
One  county  jail,  1  state 
prison. 


Fined  $10. 
Fined  $30. 
Fined  $10. 


Costs  taxed,  $302.68;  fines  assessed,  $50.04;  total  collected,  $56.04. 
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MARSHALL  COUNTY. 
WM.  C.  BROWN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6;  in  Justice  Courts,  19. 


'3 

ence  of 
ig  liquor 

Charged  with 

Prosecution 

Convictions 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  prose< 

Pending. 

Under  influ 
intoxicatii 

Punishment. 

In  District  Court— 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

1 

1 

Pined  $100. 
Pines  $175. 

2 

2 

.... 

.... 
.... 

o 

2 

.... 

Malicious  destruction  of  property 

1 

1 

6 

5 

— 

.... 

In  Justice  Courts- 

7 

5 

2 

4 

Pines  $25. 
Pines  $35. 

12 

6 

2 

"A 

.... 

2 

Totals   

19 

11 

4 

— 

.... 

6 

1 

MILLE  LACS  COUNTY. 
J.  A.  ROSS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.    Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  9. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Petit  larceny  

Illegal  voting  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  second  degree. 
Violation  off  liquor  laws. . 


Totals 


11 


I  I 


...|  3 


State  prison. 
Fines  $85. 


Fines  $31. 
Fines  $60. 


Costs  taxed,  $171.41;  fines  assessed,  $176.00;  total  collected,  $212.82. 
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McLEOD  COUNTY. 
F.  R.  ALLEN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  5;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  34. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. . 

Perjury  

Mingling  poison  with  food  

'Malicious  injury  to  property.... 

Totals   

In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Drunkenness   

Changing  mark  on  section  corner 

Malicious  injury  to  property  

Refusing  to  work  poll  tax  

Totals   


34 


II  3 
II  2 


26 


..|.... 

31  5 


12 


Punishment. 


Reformatory. 
Fined  $250. 


Fines  $62. 
Fines  $126. 
Fines  $55. 
Fined  $5. 
Fined  $2. 
Fined  $2. 


Costs  taxed,  $527.29;  fines  assessed,  $502.00;  total  collected,  $527.52. 


1895. 


NICOLLET  COUNTY. 
A.  A.  STONE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY 
Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  7 


in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  13. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . 
Girand  larceny  in  second  degree  . 
Indecent  assault  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree... 

Violation  of  game  laws  

Abusive  language  

Writing  threatening  letter. 


Totals 


13  10 

I 


State  prison. 
Fined  $100. 


Fines  $82.60. 
Fines  $25. 
Fined  $15. 


Costs  taxed,  $219.98;  fines  assessed,  $227.60;  total  collected,  $324.65. 
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NORMAN  COUNTY. 
ALEX  MACKEL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  5;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  18, 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 


Perjury 
Violation  of  liquor  laws. 

Sodomy   

Fornication  


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts^ 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Petilt  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  


Totals 


c_  O 
°Z 

rosecutions. 

w 
w 

.2 
a 

iquittals. 

)lle  prosequi 

nding. 

ider  influen< 
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 i 
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1 
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 1 

5 

•■••J  1. 



3 

 1 

1 

2 

18 


— I  1- 

I  T 


Punishment. 


Fines  $28. 
Fines  $45. 
County  jail. 


Costs  taxed,  $315.87;  fines  assessed,  $73.00;  total  collected,  $157.69. 


NOBLES  COUNTY. 
W.  FREEMAN  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  5. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Totals   


Costs  taxed,  $42.10. 


,.[., 
,.|.. 
I 


One  reformatory,  1  re- 
form school. 


OTTER  TAIL  COUNTY. 
M.  J.  DALY,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  20;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  34. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree.. 

Petilt  larceny  

Assault  with  intent  to  commit 

rape   

Adultery   

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Libel   


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  . . 
Petilt  larceny  


20! 

14 


Totals    34 1 

I  I 


s 

4 

2 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

20j  15 


281 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 
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OLMSTED  COUNTY. 
GEO.  W.  GRANGER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1S95.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  18;  in  Municipal  andJustice  Courts,  23. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 
Burslary  in,  third  degree..  ..... 

Grand'  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Seduction   •  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Bastardy   • 


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny.  

Obstructing  highway  

Disturbing  tmeeting  

Abusive  language  . .  

Violation  of  health  laws  

Intoxication   ■ 

Injury  to  property  


Totals 


181 


Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  prosequi. 

Pending. 

Under  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 
1 

2 

3 

7 

.... 

-i 

.... 

.... 

4 

1 

n 

— 0 

.... 

8 
1 

3 

1 

"*i 

1  2 

1 

l 

*"i 
i 

i 

!;::: 

 1  

....j.... 

13 

6|  4 

|.... 

Punishment. 


Fines  $175. 


Fines  $90.05. 
Fined  $20. 
Fined  $5. 


Fined  $5. 


^srjs^^.srii^^         total  collected' ?417-70- 

PINE  COUNTY. 

L.  H.  MoKUSIOK,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


In  District  Court- 
Murder  in  first  degree.  

Manslaughter  in  first  degree. . 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . 
Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  


Totals 


1 

1 

■ 

\ 

2 
1 

11  

1 

ii:::: 

1 

6 

I  11 

61.... 

1 

r, 

- 

9|.... 

State  prison  for  life 


POPE  COUNTY. 
B.  M.  WEBSTER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  6;  in  Justice  Courts,  2. 


In  District  Court—         ,  vQa 
Manslaughter  in  first  degree.... 

Assault  an  second  degree. ... ...  • 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree.. 
Carnal    knowledge    of  female 
child   


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts— 

Petit  larceny.  

Violating  game  laws. 

Totals   


-1 — 


State  prison. 
County  jail. 
State  prison. 

State  prison. 


County  jail. 
County  jail. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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POLK  COUNTY. 
L.  E.  GOSSMAN,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  113;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  88. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree..  

Arson  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 


Forgery  in  second  degree. 


Indecent  assault.  

Bribery   , 

Seduction  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame, 
Violation  of  liquor  laws., 
Keeping  gambling  house. , 
Malicious  mischief  


Totals   

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws...  

Setting  prairie  fire  

Drunkenness   

Defrauding  liverykeeper  

Keeping  gambling  device  

Indecent  exposure  

Malicious  mischief  , 


Totals 


t 

21 1 
14 
21! 
II 


231  19 
1  34 
3 


I  II. 

!,. 


113|    38|  1 


1  .  .. 
29  ... 

I 

I  11... 

I 

•il::: 

21 

13 1 ;  \  \ 

4  .... 
10  . . . 


— I  

73|  

I 


4|- 
14  . 


64|     6|    18| .'. . .  | 

I        i       I  I 


Punishment. 


County  jail. 

Reformatory. 
State  prison  and  1  fined 

one 


$ioo: 

One  reformatory 


state  prison. 


Fines  $1,600. 
Fines  $250. 
Fines  $1,520. 


^ines  $140. 
Fines  $235. 
County  jail. 
County  jail. 
County  jail. 

County  jail. 

Fined  $5. 


Costs  taxed,  $3,174.41;  fines  assessed,  $3,850;  total  collected,  $3,435.00. 


PIPESTONE  COUNTY. 
C.  W.  GILMORE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts 


IS, 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree.. 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Carnal     knowledge     of  female 
Child   

Totals  1  


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  'in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Malicious  injury  to  property. 

Abusive  language  

Cruelty  to  animals  

Trespass  


Totals 


2 
1 
1 
1 

l! 

— I- 

13|  6| 


I 

1J.... 
1,....  , 


I  II. 


State  prison. 


Fines  $20. 
Fined  $10. 


Fined  $14.30. 
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ROSEAU  COUNTY. 
R.  J.  BELL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  lj  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  11. 


co 

s 

snce  of 
ig  liquor. 

Charged  with 

a 
o 

CQ 

a 
o 

a> 

QQ 

o 

lflUI 

*atii 

Punishment. 

Prosecut 

Convicti 

Acquitt? 

Nolle  pi 

Pending 

Under  ii 
intoxi< 

In  District  Court- 

1 

.... 

In  Justice  Courts- 

3 

1  2 

1 

2 

Fines  §15. 

3 

1 

Fines  $5. 

Cutting  timber  on  state  lands... 

2 

k 

2 

1 

County  jail. 

2 

I  2 

:::: 

Fines  $22. 

11 

1  7 

4 

1  

2 

I 

1 

Costs  taxed,  $324.64;  fines  assessed,  $42;  total  collected;  $88.03. 


RICE  COUNTY. 
ROBERT  MEE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  16;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  126. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  first  degree... 
Assault  in  second  degree. 
Burglary  in  second  degree 
Burglary  in  third  degree. 
Grand'  larceny  in  first  degr 
Grand  larceny  in  second  dei 

Totals 


ee. . . 
egree. 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  


Petit  larceny. 
Illegal  voting. 
Intoxication  . 


Obstructing  highway. 
Defrauding  innkeeper. 

Fast  driving  

Abusive  language  


Malicious  m  i  s  chief . 
Totals  


1  ! 


16| 
34| 


20| 


10 

1 

a 

62 

59 1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

1 

.  ..  .1 

11 

101 

4'l  2'! 

51  3| 


-I- 

126|  102|  9| 

i     I  L 


i .. 
I 

_2Jl 
15). 


59 


State  prison. 


SO 


One    county    jail,  19 

fines  $148. 
Fines  $13. 
County  jail. 

Fifty-seven  county  jail, 

2  fines  $20. 
Fined  $5. 
Fined  $10. 


Three  county 

fines  $14. 
County  jail. 


jail,  7 


Costs  taxed,  $1,704.40;  fines  assessed,  $210.00;  total  collected,  $490.09. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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ROCK  COUNTY. 
E.  H.  CANFIELD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1S95.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  7;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  16. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 
Gran*!  larceny  in  first  degree... 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

I  nde  ce  nt  a  ss  a  ul  t  

Keeping  house  of  ill-tame  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts — 
Assault  in  third  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Abusive  language  

Disturbing  meeting  , 


Totals 


3.9 

a  g 


ll  ll 

J 

i\  xl  1 

1 

.... 
1 
1 

.... 

1 

— 

2 

.... 

7|      2|  1 

!  1 

9|      4|    ■  5 
1| 



2 

...3 

.... 

:::: 

2|  2|.... 

2 

4|  4|.... 

.... 
.... 

.... 

 1_  

16|    11!  5 
!      1  1 



..... 



.... 

5 

.... 

Punishment. 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 


Pines 


Costs  taxed,  $186.74;  fines  assessed,  $35.00;  total  collected,  $65.37. 


REDWOOD  COUNTY. 
FRANK  CLAGUE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  7;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  52. 


In  District  Court- 
Indecent  assault  

Violation  of  liquor  laws. 


Carnal 
child 


knowledge    of  female 


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  


Violation  of  liquor  laws. 

Abusive  language  

Drunkenness   »  

Indecent  exposure  


Totals 


2 

4|  2 

1 

7  3 

u 

11 

17 

14 

1 

1 

8 

5 

11 

11 

1 

52 

■i 

3 

3 

.... 

11 

:::: 

~ 7 

2 

.... 

1 

17 

One  county  jail,  1  fined 
$100. 

State  prison. 


Fines  $41. 
Four  county 

fines  $173. 
Fined  $25. 
Fines  $17. 
Fines  $102. 
Fined  So. 


jail,  10 


Costs  taxed,  $567.43;  fines  assessed,  $463.00;  total  collected,  $653.70. 
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SHERBURNE  COUNTY. 
FRANK  T.  WHITE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  8;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  5. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  first  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Arson  in  first  degree.  

Burglary  in  second  degree.. 

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Maintaining  public  nuisance. 
Incorrigibility   


Totals 


'3 

CO 

a 

o> 

tio 

ro 

o 

V 

'3 

a 

Co: 

Ac 

No 

XI... 
II. . . 


PUNISHMENT. 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Carrying  concealed  weapons. 


Totals 


State  prison- 
State  prison. 

Reform  school. 


Fined  $5. 
Fined  $15. 
Fined  $5. 


STEVENS  COUNTY. 
WM.  C.  BID  WELL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  2;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  7. 


In  District  Court- 
Indecent  assault.  

Violation  of  liquor  laws. 


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Intoxication   


Totals 


: 

\ 

l 

•-I-" 

E|  1 

.... 

County  jail. 


Fined  $5.  „ 
One  Co.  jail,  1  fined  $5. 
Three    county    jail,  1 
fined  $10. 


SWIFT  COUNTY. 
C.  B.  M'CUNE,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Justice  Courts,  5. 


In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. 
Forgery  in  second  degree  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 
Petit  larceny  


Totals 


1  .... 
11...., 
1  ... 


Reformatory. 


Fined  Si- 
County  jail. 


Costs  taxed,  $90.21;  fines  assessed,  $1.00;  total  collected.  $57.90. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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SIBLEY  COUNTY. 
ED.  H.  HEUBNER,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Justice  Courts,  22. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  dn  -third  degree  

Burglary  in  first  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Selling  mortgaged  property  

Malicious  -trespass  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Drunkenness   

Cruelty  to  animals  

Abusive  language  


Totals 


21 
H 
l| 

ill 


I.  I 


221  19| 
!  I 


1.1  1 


Punishment. 


Fines  $50. 
State  prison. 

County  jail. 

New  -trial  granted. 


Fines  $107. 
County  jail. 
Fines  $32. 
Fined  $5. 
Fines  $20. 


Costs  taxed,  $144.65;  fines  assessed,  $214.00;   total  collected,  $330.00 


ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 


GEO.  E.  ARBURY,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  62;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  35. 


In  District  Court- 
Manslaughter  in  second  degree. . 
Assault  in  first  degree  

1 

i...1! 

1 

1 

State  prison. 
Two    state    prison,  6 
county  jail. 

14 
1 

~i 



1  ll 
1 

H 

3 

2 

S 

Burglary  in  third  degree  

41  2 
22  13 

1 

II  5 

2 

State  prison. 

Four   state    prison,  6 

Co.  jail,  3  fines  $130. 
State  prison. 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree.. 

II 

1 

*...! 
....| 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

6 
2 

1 

1J 

1 

.... 

1 

4 
1 

.... 
1 

1 

2 

County  jail. 

Violation  of  dairy  and  food  laws. 
Cutting    timber    on    lands  of 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

i| 

i 

2 

2 

County  jaii. 

Totals   

62 

~~32 

U| 

8 

9 

19 

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts^- 

21 

17 

4| 

1 

lj 

10 

3 

Seven   county  jail,  10 

fines  $154.21. 
County  jail. 
County  jail. 

Maliclous  destruction  of  property 

13 
1 

10 
1 

.... 

2 

.... 
.... 

Totals   . 

35 

28 



2 

.... 

Costs  taxed,  $8,584.43;   fines  assessed,  $284.21;  total  collected,  §284.21. 
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SCOTT  COUNTY. 
GHAS.  G.  HINDS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  11;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  37. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 

Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  ihird  degree. .... ...  • 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Adultery    •,  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Bastardy  


Totals 


£n  Justice  Courts— 
Assault  in  third  degree. 


Petit  larceny  

Abusive  language  

Incorrigibility   

■Drunkenness   

Injury  to  'personal  .property. 

Slander  of  female  

Carrying  concealed  weapons. 


Totals 


s5 


II,. ..1 


...I. 


Punishment. 


Ill      8|  1| 


21|    19|  1| 


H. 

II. 


371  32 
I  I 


Fined  $200. 

State  prison. 
Reformatory. 
Fines  $160. 
Fined  $200. 


Three  county 

fines  $145. 
County  jail. 
Fines  $27. 
Reform  school, 
County  jail. 
County  jail. 

County  jail. 


jail,  18 


4|  1| 


Costs  ta^ed^633^  fines  assessed,  $734.00;  total  collected,  $939.23. 


TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 
F.  J.  STEIDL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  15;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  18. 


In  District  Count— 
Assault  in  second  degree. 


Manning   ;  

Burglary  in  third  degree. .... .  • 

Gwuk  larceny  in  first  degree. .  . 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Violation  of  liquor  laws.  

Selling  mortgaged  property  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts^- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  game  laws. . 
Miscellaneous   ■ 


Cruelty  to  animals. 


Totals    iS, 


15 


1  ... 


9|.... 


5|  6 
I 


One    state    prison,  1 

fined  $100. 
Fined  $75. 
Reformatory. 


Fined  $2. 

Fines  $75. 
Three  county 

Fined  $11. 
Fined  $35. 


Costs  taxed,  $826.26;  fines  assessed,  $298.00;  total  collected,  308.64. 


jail,  1 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
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TODD  COUNTY. 
E.  B.  WOOD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  15;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts  4 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree. 

Attempt  to  commit  rape  

Trespass   

Setting  prairie  fire. 

Selling  liquor  without  license.". 


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 


15 


03  p 


Punishment. 


Pined  $225. 


Reformatory. 
Reformatory. 

Pined  $20. 
Pined  $50. 


Pines  $39.70. 


WILKIN  COUNTY. 
HENRY  G.  WYVELL,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  8;   in  Justice  Courts,  12. 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  third  degree.. 

o 

1 

1 

i 
I. 

2\  3 

~  -  

State  training  school, 
state  prison. 

Grand  larceny  in  third  degree.  .. 
Violation  of  liquor  laws. 

3 
2 

8 

6 

6 

3 

Totals   

4 

1 — 

•2[.... 

In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

5 

4[  3 

::::...6I 

Pines  $35. 

Petit  larceny  

4 

1 

2 

Totals   

12 

1 

9 



3 

! 

....!  6 

1 

Pines  $25. 

Costs  taxed.  $111:10;  fines  assessed,  $60.00;  total  collected,  $45.00. 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  iv — G9 
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WASECA  COUNTY. 
L    D.  ROGERS,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 

■    rM^nt  Pmirt  10-  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  45. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  iu,  iu  - 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court— 

A^ault  in  third  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree.  .... 
aSSti "larceny  in  second  degree. 

Perjury   

Obstructing  highway :  

Auctioneer  without  license  

Totals    

In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Abusive  language.   •  •  

Malicious  injury  to  property  

Resisting  officer  

Defrauding  innkeeper  


Totals 


o  ~* 

qui 

O  ho 

a  .S 

CO 

0 

03 

QQ 

_© 

o 

Sh 

to 

n 

Convict 

Acquitt 

Nolle  p 

Pendic 

Under 
intox 

Punishment. 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

17 

|  16 

12 

1  j 

1 

8 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4£ 

36 

Fined  $25. 
.  State  prison. 
One  state  prison, 
formatory. 


Fined 


31. 


8  Fines  $16o. 
4-  Five  county 
fined  $30. 
Fined  $5. 
Fines  $35. 
Fines  $28. 
Fines  $20. 


jail, 


2  .... 


Costs  taxed,  $1,123.48: 


fines  assessed,  $338.00;  total  collected,  $478.40. 


WATONWAN  COUNTY. 
W.  S.  HAMMOND,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


1896. 


Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  20;  in 


Municipal  and  Justice  Courts.  15. 


In  District  Court- 
Riot   


Assault  in  first  degree.  

Assault  in  second  degree  

Robbery  in  first  degree. . . ...... 

Grand  larceny  in  second  degree, 
Forgery  in  second  degree ......  • 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts— 
Assault  in  third  degree. 


Drunkenness   

Disorderly  conduct. 
Abusive  language., 


Totals 


4| 

1 

4] 

1 

1 

. . 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

20 

~~15 

10!  9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

~~15 

~14 

Motion  for  new  trial 
pending. 

Fined  $25. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
Fines  $150. 


One  county  jail,  8  fined 

$70. 
County  jail. 
Fined  $5. 
Fines  $8. 


Costs  taxed,  $745.66;  fines 


assessed,  $268.00;  total  collected,  $363.85. 
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WRIGHT  COUNTY. 
J.  T.  ALLEY,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  26;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  17. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Assault  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  second  degree  

Burglary  in  third  degree  

Grand  larceny  in  first  degree. . 

Petit  larceny  

Forgery  in  second  degree!.'."..'! 

Indecent  assault  

Seduction  

Violation  of  liquor  laws.  .7.7.7, 


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree. 
Petit  larceny  


Violation  of  liquor  laws. 
Totals   


'a 

CO 

o< 

n 

a> 

© 

8 

Sh 

□vie 

quit 

a 

o 

© 

a 

< 

a  be 


<s  o 


4 

i! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

2 

1 

1 

1 

26  i 

6 

1 

6 

7I 

5 

-1 

?, 

17] 

1 

13 

Punishment. 


11. 

iL 

6j7 

I 

I 

..]., 


Pined  $300. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
State  prison. 
County  jail. 


Fines  $108.55. 

One  county  jail,  4  fines 

$32.00. 
Fines  $50. 


Costs  taxed,  $1,387.26;  fines  assessed,  $491.45;   total  collected,  $466.45. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
L.  L.  MANWARRING,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  21;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  39. 


In  District  Court- 
Forgery  in  second  degree. 
Forgery  in  third  degree... 
Carnal  knowledge  of  child. 
Bastardy   


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  

Petit  larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Receiving  stolen  property  

Defrauding  innkeeper  

Incorrigibility  

Drunkenness   !.!.'! 

Abusive  language  

Cruelty  to  .animals  

Unlawful  entry  of  building  

Defrauding  liverykeeper  


Totals 


1! 
17| 

A 

21 1 


39 


II . 
16| . 


I     21  17! 


1 

— I- 
101 


..|. 
7|. 


Reformatory. 


Fines  $80. 
County  jail. 


County  jail. 
Reform  school. 
County  jail. 

County  jail. 
County  jail. 


Costs  taxed,  $400.07;  fines  assessed,  $80.00;   total  collected,  $198.61. 
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WADENA  COUNTY. 
G.  E.  BULLARD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  4;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  14. 


Charged  with 


In  District  Court- 
Arson  in  third  degree. . 
Injury  to  real  property. 


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts— 

Assault  in  third  degree  

Violation  of  liquor  laws..... 
Injury  to  personal  property. 
Voluntary  intoxication  


Selling  mortgaged  property. 
Riot   


Totals 


?e  of 
liquor 

Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  prosequi. 

Pending. 

Under  influen< 
intoxicating  1 

/! 
l 

J 

1 

1 

o 

"'h 

4 

3 

1  3 
3 
1 

— 

5 
4 

2 
1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

')  4 
1 

1  

2 

1 

I"' 

1 

Punishment. 


Fines,  $65. 


Fines  $47.39. 
Fines  $63.60. 
Fined  $27.60. 
One  county  jail, 

$32.50. 
Fined  $50. 


1  fined 


Costs 


Iax^d7$177.94;  fines  assessed,  $285.75;  total  collected,  $234.69. 


W. 


WINONA  COUNTY. 
B.  ANDERSON,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


1895.  Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  25; 


in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts,  293. 


Tn  District  Court— 

Assault  in  first  degree  

ISKlt  in  second  degree  

Assault  in  third  degree  

RfhSrV  in  first  degree. ...... ; 

&rJnd  lSceny  in  second  degree. 

Vctit  larceny  ■  

Forgery  in  third  degree.  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  • 

Fornication   

Bastardy   


Totals 


In  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  third  degree  


Petit  larceny  

Inmate  house  of  ill-fame. .. 
Violation  of  liquor  laws... 
Abusive  language  


Resisting  officer  

Intoxication   \:"  "' 

Peddling  without  license  

Violation  of  game  laws  


Totals 


25 
66| 

is! 

! 

20j 

2 
7| 

I 

II 

II 


11. 
II  • 
II 
— I- 
14! 


Fines 
Fines 


5200. 
545. 


163|  162| 

t,  i 


163 


State  prison. 
State  prison. 

Fines  $20. 

Fined  $100. 
Fined  $50. 


Four    county    jail,  56 

fines  $241.46 
Thirteen  county  jail,  t 

fined  $7. 
Fines  $420. 
Fines  $10.  . 
One  county  jail,  5  fines 

$23. 
Fines  $30. 
Fines  $25. 
Fined  $3. 
Fines  $o56.45. 
Fines  $20. 
Fined  $25. 


293|282|      8|  31 


170 


Costs  taxed,  $912.80;  fines 


J^s^7^2^inotal  collected,  $2,121.40. 
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YELLOW  MEDICINE  COUNTY. 
A.  J.  VOLSTEAD,  COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 


1895.   Prosecutions  in  District  Court,  8;  in  Municipal  and  Justice  Courts  7 


Chakgkd  with 


In  District  Court- 
Grand  larceny  in  second  degree 


Keeping  house  of  ill-fame 
Violation  of  liquor  laws. 
Assault  in  second  degree 


Totals 


In  Justice  Courts- 
Assault  in  tliird  degree 
Petit  larceny  


Totals 


Costs  taxed,  $203.99;  fines  assessed,  ?36.00;  total  collected,  $96.81. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  ^ 

CERTIFICATES    OF    STOCK-Certai*  form   of   certificate   of  .toelc  of  a 
°   buildiSg  and  loan  association  considered. 

Attorney  Geneeal's  Office. 
Hon.  M.  D.  Keuyon,  Public  Examiner  certificate  of  stock  which  has 

which  deposits  may  be  made  m  Periodical  sums  as  p t     f  fl 
Sd  association.  The  "t^f^^o^etotdlfol  January  and 
per  cent  per  »™^teGSTffi^  and  Loan  Association  agrees 
« ^™V£-&  hereon  nntil  the  same  M  can- 

Cel^ehl?dder  may  withdraw  all  or  any  ^^t^^ 

«tK^^^ 

3HtI»»^^^^- 

is  incorporated.  rmrantv  Savings  and  Loan  Association  has 

"    "President " 

™«        £f        t-hl«  ^eThfchV-pJ^e  S£ 

C?n?srNoSXrtr-p?Sstrovisions  of  the  statnte  should  avail  for 
such  a  purpose.  f  +h    certificate  mav  make  deposits  in  peri- 

on  in  support  of  ^e  proposition  which  ^tams  th e  ^uow  ai  any 
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to  open  a  deposit  account  with  the  company  and  draw  out  his  deposits  at  such 
time  and  in  such  amounts  as  shall  suit  his  convenience,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  reserved  right  of  the  company  to  require  a  given  notice.  While  the  busi- 
ness may  not  be  conducted  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  usages  and  prac- 
tices of  a  bank,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  therefrom.  Reputable  com- 
panies may  not  be  disposed  to  abuse  such  a  right,  if  enjoyed,  but  the  certifi- 
cate, if  permissible  as  to  one  company,  may  be  adopted  by  all  companies. 
Many  of  the  restrictions  placed  about  banking  companies  are  wanting  as  to 
this  class  of  companies. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  by-law  to  which  reference  is  above  made 
violates  the  statute  under  which  the  company  is  organized  and  is  to  that  ex- 
tent invalid.  Section  37  of  said  statutes  provides  for  withdrawal  only  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  months.  This  must  be  deemed  a  prohibition  against 
withdrawal  within  that  period. 

You  are  therefore  advised  that  the  proposed  form  of  certificate  should  not 
be  approved. 

H.  W.  CHIDDS,  Attorney  General. 

Dec.  14,  1895. 
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ADMISSION  FEE— A  building-  and  loan  association  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  by  a  member  at  sometime 
subsequent  to   his  admission  to  the  company  as  a  member  thereof. 


Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  M.  D.  Kenyon,  Public  Examiner, 

Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  9th  inst,  in  which 
you  call  attention  to  a  certificate  presented  for  approval  by  the  Interstate 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Minneapolis. 

You  request  my  views  upon  the  question,  in  substance,  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  building  and  loan  association  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  an  admission  fee  by  a  member  at  some  time  subsequent  to  his  admission 
to  the  company  as  a  member  thereof. 

It  would  seem  that  the  above  named  association  has  provided  in  its  con- 
tracts with  members  for  the  payment  of  such  fee  at  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  member. 

While  an  admission  fee  is,  in  its  nature,  designed  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
admission  of  a  person  into  membership,  I  perceive  no  reason  why  a  company 
may  not  enter  into  a  valid  contract  with  a  member  to  the  effect  that  the  same 
shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  as  provided  for  by  the  contracts  of  the  said  com- 
pany. The  statute  has  made  no  express  provision  in  reference  to  the  subject, 
nor  do  I  perceive  how  such  a  practice  would  be  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
implied  terms  of  the  statute.  It  certainly  is  in  the  interest  of  the  member,  as 
the  admission  fee  is  carried  by  the  company  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  company  is  at  liberty  to  make  a 
contract  of  the  above  named  character,  and  you  are  advised  accordingly. 

H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

July  24,  1895. 


  3 

EXCESS  DIVIDEND-REMEDY— The  statute  makes  no  discrimination  be- 
tween the  causes  of  the  impairment  of  the  stock  of  a  building-  asso- 
ciation, and  such  impairment  may  arise  from  excessive  dividends. 


Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  M.  D.  Kenyon,  Public  Examiner, 

Sir:  In  your  communication  of  the  2d  inst.  you  state  that  a  building 
association  doing  business  under  the  provisions  of  General  Laws  1891,  chap- 
ter 131,  has  paid  dividends  in  excess  of  net  earnings,  and  inquire,  in 'effect 
whether  such  excess  may  be  recovered  under  the  impairment  provision  con- 
tained in  section  27  of  the  said  act. 

The  proviso,  so  far  as  material,  is  as  follows: 
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"And  provided  further,  ^  ^SS" 

been  impaired  by  losses  in  ^^^^^1  of  all  classes  of  stock  until 
*&!^&^^£E8£^  -ta  as  a  charge  upon  the 

o^^  SsSnieK 
We  to  the  ^fr^M^^^^^^^  and  that  thereby  its 
otherwise,  has  lost  the  funds  ^f^f^6 \%  evi(ient  that  there  has  been 
capital  has  become  ^pajr^  ^  and  it  is,  in  my  judgment  one 

a  loss  to  the  association  from  ^on  causes,  a  '  Th     regarding  it,  it 

which  fairly  falls  withm  ^J^^^^SSrWnce  of  stock  is  Un- 
necessarily follows  that  a  suspe nsion of  ™^Jie  pr0vides  that 
perative  until  the  loss  has  been  pi ^^^5^ be  adjusted  and  distributed 
a  loss  resulting  in  an  impairment ;  of  nDf0Ve.  If  I  am  correct  in 
pro  rata  as  a  charge  upon  the  shares  ™  ™  of  the  statute,  it 
assuming  that  there  has  been  a  loss  ^f^^^the"  shares  of  stock  in 
must  be  adjusted  as  therein  P^^SbSSi  ol  the  stock  according  to  the 
force.  This  does  #  not  imply  an  MS^menr  of  adjustment  1S 
amount  of  excessive  dividends j  paid  tlie  loss.  It  is  enough  to 
not  dependent  upon  the  character  or ^the  cause  °*              t]mt  the  loss  lms 

Simma^  association  in  recov- 

As  to  what  remedy,  if  any,  should  ^^s^eD^  "    jy  belongs  to  the  de- 

frain  from  expressing  any  views  thereon.^  ^  0HILDS,  Attorney  General. 
May  4,  1895. 
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J   .     4-  of  contract  considered  and  deemed  in  viola- 

CONTRACT— A  certain  form  ot  contra 

tion  of  law. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  M.  D.  Kenyon,  Public  Examiner  &ubmitted  by  Mr.  Douglass,  de- 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  n1^0^°nA^atioii  of  St.  Paul  to  contract 
signed  to  authorize  ^  nave  made  108 

with  borrowing  members .to  the J™**^-?  sto&  d4s,  the  company  may, 
monthly  payments  of  the  same  for  can- 

although  the  stock  has  not  ^^^XS^g  the  loan  by  crediting  the 
cellation,  and  mature  the  ^^^f^?1^  a^  amount  requisite  to  make 
said  stock  from  the ^l^^^  ™»y  in  section  26  of  the  law 
its  value  equal  to  $100  pei  sl^oe;Q  VV"  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy, 
regulating  the  affairs  of  such .^^Xk  mato^only  when  the  amounts 
That  section  implies .that ■  ^t^^^^i  "S^dg  declared,  shall  equal 
paid  thereon  by  the  holder .  to^etner  wit  gustains  a  duai  relationship 
the  par   value  thereof.   A  ^"°^ldS  that  of  a  mortgagee.    As  a 

to  the  company:   ^at°*A^^^  other  stockholders  of  the  same 

^ggSSfZ  t=d"s  £PSX*~  of  stock,  and  in  strict  ac- 
^Th^^^^^&lfiB.  and  the  more  closely  they  are  ob- 
served the  fewer  difficulties  will  arxse.    ^  ^  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


April  4, 1895. 
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CARING  FOR  THE  POOR. 

IMPORTING  PAUPERS— A  person  who  knowingly  brings  a  pauper  into 
this  country  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  the  federal  statutes. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

A.  P.  Nordin,  Esq.,  County  Attorney, 

Dear  Sir:  By  act  of  congress,  1885,  approved  February  26th,  and  amend- 
ments thereto  (1887,  February  23d,  and  1891,  March  3d),  it  is  made  a  crime 
to  import  contract  labor  or  "paupers  or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge."  By  section  11  of  the  last  named  act  such  alien  may  within  one  year 
after  the  unlawful  immigration  be  sent  back  to  the  country  from  which  he 
came,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  bringing  him  here.  It  appears  from  your 
letter  that  the  pauper  in  question  has  resided  in  this  country  too  long  to  be 
sent  back  under  the  federal  statute  and  must  now,  in  my  judgment,  be  re- 
garded legally  settled  in  the  county  or  township  in  which  he  has  resided  for 
the  period  of  one  year.  If  the  person  who  brought  him  to  this  country  knew 
of  his  condition  at  the  time  of  so  doing,  he  thereby  offended  against  the  fed- 
eral statute  and  may  be  prosecuted  therefor.  The  offense  is  declared  a  mis- 
demeanor and  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  If  it 
is  desired  to  prosecute  him  the  case  should  be  reported  to  the  United  States 
district  attorney,  Hon.  E.  C.  Stringer  of  St.  Paul. 

While  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  authorities  upon  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  a  person  who  brings  a  pauper  into  the  country  for  the  expense  in- 
curred by  the  county  in  caring  for  him,  I  incline  to  ihe  view  that  where  the 
importation  was  unlawful  a  civil  liability  exists. 

H-  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


  6 

RESIDENCE  OF  PAUPER— A  poor  person  gains  residence  in  a  county 
which  has  adopted  the  township  system  by  a  continuous  residence 
therein  for  one  year.  A  poor  person  who  has  gained  a  residence  in 
a  county  is  entitled  to  relief  therein  whether  the  county  is  under 
the  "county  system"  or  "township  system." 

~  _  ~,  .       J '   ■  ■  Attorney  General's  Office. 

C.  E.  Chipperfield,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  Where  the  township  system!  has  been  adopted  by  the  county, 
a  poor  person  gams  residence  therein  by  a  continuous  residence  for  one  year 
although  he  may  not  have  resided  within  any  particular  town,  city  or  village 
therein  continuously  for  that  period.  From  your  statement  of  facts,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  person  in  question  acquired  a  residence  in  the  county  of 
Morrison.  J 

Where  residence  has  been  acquired  by  a  poor  person  in  a  county,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whether  such  county  is  under  what  is  known  as  the 
county  system  or  the  township  system,  so  far  as  his  right  to  relief  is  con- 
?^ed-  ™t is  ^e  only  view  to  be  taken  of  General  Statutes  1894,  section 
h  }  is  therein  expressly  provided,  that  "if  any  poor  person  shall  have 
resided  withm  any  county  continuously  for  one  year,  but  has  not  resided  with- 

Ztf^  ?'rW^rC%  °r  Vllla^  therein  continuously  for  one  year,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  relief  from  that  town  or  that  incorporated  city  or  village  wherein 

!WpKS£& relief0"^  ^  "       time  Wit"  ^  prying 
Mar.  26,  1896.  H'  W"  °HILDS'  Mt™^  Gene^ 
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COUNTIES. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIjI*0 WAN  QE  OF  0LAIMS-TUe  statute  ^^^J^Z  v^- 
tween  claims  arising  on  v^^^***^™*^ pining  that 
,ne„t  and  tnos*  wh«  sneh  time       not  °*   any  part 

no  order  ,hal.  be  in  ^  ^"aate  of  tie  oe- 

thereof  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 

cision. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

James  A.  Peterson,  Assistant  ^^^^csutom  in  your  county  for  the 
Dear  Sir:  Yon  state  that  it  ^«  *h^^tthe  county  at  once  where 

board  of  county  commissioners »  ^  W  ™^n- tiie  of  payment, 

they  arise  on  contract  and  the  ^^t^^cJulng  f0r  payment  at  a  cer- 

eUt?Xu£  wf ether  the  practice  thus  pursued  is  in  compliance  with  the 
laWThe  question  is  disposed  of  by  an  opinion  rendered  by  this  office  under 
date  of  Aug.  17,  1876  (Op.  ^ttys.  Gen  34 5).  provides  that 

It  was  there  said,  among  other  things      ine  s m  or  ^  rt 

•when  the  claim  of  any  person  against  a  county  is uu  oweu  payment  of 

by  the  board  of  county  corn^s _s loner n  order  shall  be  issu  Pg  ^ 
such  claim  or  any  part  aeieol ^^^the  board  allowing  the  claim. 

appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  ^\dpnm*yit?fn  f^rty  days  from  the  date  of 
appeal,  if  taken,  ^quired  to  be taken  within  ttgtyW  ^  ^  p  ,y 

fu^tcCtliSbs^  ^  ^ 

matured  against  the  county.'  exDosition  of  the  law  upon 

I  indorse  the  above  views  as  bemg  a  f  ™JXd  it,  in  respect  to  con- 
the  subject.  It  is  the  ™^jn^  ^pJovSe  for  one  or  more  partial 

tracts  for  the  erection  of  county  ^™-s,  to  piov  completion  and 

payments,  with  the  residue  of  ^^^S^n^  To  what  extent  the 
determination  by  the  board  of  ^^l^Zf  ot  knowing,  nor  it  is  at  all 
statute  has  been  disregarded  I  ^ve  no  means  of  &  t 

material.   Strictly  ^^^^^^^eSion  or  otherwise.  While 

^wi;»^  General. 
Feb.  8, 1896. 

  8 

-r=?=srt:  '.r  rr=  rssr  r;;rvr. 

county. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

3?^i«^^^^£^  Albert  Ber&  secretary  of 
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state,  praying  that  certain  territory  be  detached  from  the  unorganized  country 
of  Cass  and  attached  to  Crow  Wing  county,  and  it  was  alleged  in  said  peti- 
tion that  the  sixty-seven  petitioner®  were  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  actual  resi- 
idents  and  legal  voters  of  the  territory  proposed  to  be  attached  to  Crow  Wing 
county.  On  December  7th,  the  day  on  which  the  hearing  on  said  petition  was 
held,  a  remonstrance,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  actual  residents  and  voters 
of  the  territory  to  be  affected,  was  presented  to  the  governor  and  secretary  of 
state,  and  said  remonstrance  contained  eighteen  or  twenty  names  of  those 
who  had  signed  the  original  petition  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Crow  Wing 
county." 

You  inquire,  in  effect,  whether  the  board  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  said 
remonstrance,  and  particularly  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  names  attached  to 
both  the  petition  and  the  remonstrance.  In  other  words,  must  such  names  be 
stricken  from  the  petition.  You  further  inquire  whether  the  words  "legal 
voters,"  as  used  in  paragraph  2  of  section  2,  chapter  298,  Session  Laws  of 
1895,  refer  to  registered  voters  or  to  the  number  of  votes  actually  cast  at  the 
election,  and  in  this  connection  you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
909  names  of  male  voters  on  the  registers  of  the  election,  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  ballots  cast  by  male  voters  was  483. 

In  order  to  authorize  the  annexation  of  territory  of  an  unorganized  county 
to  an  organized  county,  two  petitions  must  be  presented  to  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state;  one  containing  not  less  than  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  the  actual  residents  and  legal  voters  of  the  territory  sought  to  be  thus  an- 
nexed, and  the  other  containing  the  same  proportionate  number  of  the  actual 
residents  and  legal  voters  of  the  county  to  which  it  is  sought  to  annex  such 
territory.  In  both  cases  the  compliance  with  the  statute  as  to  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures  must  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  returns  of  the 
last  preceding  general  election.  The  statute  nowhere  provides  for  the  filing 
of  a  remonstrance.  Undoubtedly  a  petitioner  may  at  any  time  before  final 
action  withdraw  his  name  from  the  petition  on  which  it  appears,  and  this,  too, 
notwithstanding ^the  omission  of  the  statute  upon  the  subject  of  remonstrance 
(Slingerland  vs.  Norton,  61  N.  W.  Rep.  322.) 

A  simple  remonstrance  in  which  there  is  no  request  to  have  the  name  of 
the  remonstrants  stricken  from  the  petition  is  ineffective  for  any  purpose  and 
it  is  extremely  doubtful,  at  best,  whether  a  remonstrance  containing  such  re- 
quest would  be  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  your  board  This  I  may  sav 
is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  once  obtaining  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  general 
of  this  state,  and  is  based  upon  what  is  said  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  case 
of  Curne  vs  Paulson,  43  Minn.  411.  There  the  court,  speaking  of  the  statute 
re^rn?ng  the  removal  of  county  seats,  used  the  following  language- 
,pndihfwi!o  f11^™  ^  ^estion  was  the  so-called  remonstrance  itself; 
and  while  the  act  refers  to  remonstrances  and  assumes  to  impose  certain  re- 
Sn'Tif1^  P~ation,  yet  we  fail  to  discover  that  they  amount 
to  anything  or  have  any  office  to  perform.  They  are  not  made  evidence  of 
SSrti?DS;+Tfnd  aS£he  C0Unty  board  ks  no  discretion  in  the  matter  of  the  re- 
Z^e^jT^e^  ^  t0       Wlmt  effGCt  a  —trance  can 

„„2TRh  llUil,-}f-  DOt  freater'  force  m,ay  it  be  said  of  the  remonstrance  in 
question,  that  it  is  made  evidence  of  nothing  and  has  no  office  to  perform 
Had  the  remonstrants  either  appeared  personally  before  you  or  empowered 
one  or  more  persons  to  appear  therefor  in  their  stead,  and  directed  the  erasure 
of  their  respective  names  from  the  petition,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  your  board  to  have  complied  with  such  requesT 
mNSnfaW^tX^11^  remonstrants  in  tne  <*s*  <*  Slingerland 

Your  remaining  inquiry  calls  for  a  construction  of  the  word  "return"  as 
used  m  the  statute.  This  question  is  also  answered  by  the  case  just  cited 
Ihe  county  seat  law  requires  that  the  petition  for  removal  shall  be  signed  bv 
not  less  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the  county  "as  shown  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  general  election  preceding  the  presentation  of  the  petition  "  In 
construing  the  word  "returns"  as  thus  used,  the  court  held  that  the  poll  lists 
rather  than  the  official  count,  must  be  consulted.  Although  the  statute  in  that 
case  required  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  voting  as  shown  bv  the  re- 
turns, while  the  law  of  1895  requires  fifty  per  cent  of  the  actual  voters  as 
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shown  by  the  returns,  no  distinction  can  j^^^SS 
npon  that  ground.  The  fact  that  the  poll  hs » ^ <J  n0  importance 
of  names  than  the  number  of  persons  who  &  ,^eeially  in  the 

tte  ttfs  therefore  apparent  that  the 

five  per  cent  of  the  resident  voters  as  show  by  the  poU 

Dec.  16,  1895. 


of  the  ouestion  to  the  electors  of  that  county. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Ed.  H.  Huebner,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,  d  {        irg  0f  the  1st 

S=SS  5  safe  MffiSAflWE 

regard  to  constitutional  requirements.      ^  ^  omD,DS,  Attorney  General. 
Aug.  5,  1895. 

10 


county  from  another  county,  the  count}  1  lCe  " 
provide  for  him  both  as  to  hed  and  clothing. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
H.  C.  Grass,  Esq.,  County  Attorney  t  from 

prisoners  is  to  be  of  uniform  <™ractei  an  intended  by  the  leg- 

worn  by  successive  prisoners,  ^^^^^^^j^age.  The  receiv- 
isiature  it  would  have  been  e^^^t^^^e^s  only  which  are 
ing  county  ^^^%^n^^t^M  drawn  between  cloth- 
expressly  stated.   In  this  lespect  no _  u  ^  having  been  desig- 

ing  and  towels  and  soar >  The  jail  1^°^tc^u15?  seetion,  29,  that  county 
nated  as  provided  m  General  Laws  »  ^napiei  f  '  a  h  prison€r  kept  for 
will  be  entitled  only  to  ven  ^ad^/gvS^0f  SePCOUnty  having  a 

Murray  county.   A  discrimmat^  of  its 

designated  jail,  due  no  doubt,  m  great  mea  ™e  to  me  bp  hag 

S^S^^a  ^1^?^  —  d  jail.  Any  other  liability 
than  that  above  expressed  is  unauthorized^  ^  0HITjDS>  Attorney  General. 


July  13,  1895. 
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COUNTY  SEAT  REMOVAL-A  petition  for  the  removal  of  a  county  seat 
may  be  circulated  within  the  prohibited  period  of  five  years;  bat  is 
not  entitled  to  recognition  by  the  county  auditor  or  board  of  county 
commissioners  until  after  the  expiration  of  that  period.  A  petitioner 
has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  signature,  either  by  himself  or  a  duly 
appointed  agent.  When  two  petitions  are  contemporaneously  pre- 
seated  to  the  county  auditor  he  should  act  upon  the  one  which  first 
comes  to  hand. 

Tjvi  -ex  tx    x-  „  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Ed.  H.  Huebner,  Esq.,  County  Attorney, 

nJnffr;i,lB  VieW  f  "?e  termS  of  the  statute'  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
petition  for  the  removal  of  a  county  seat  may  be  circulated  within  the  pro- 
hibited period  of  five  years.   It  will  not,  however,  be  entitled  to  recognition 

taTM"  tllG  b°ard  *  C°Unty 

«  or 

ni1di^r  ?h^Petiti0Der!  ar'e  extemporaneously  presented  to  the  county 
auditor  the  proper  procedure  is  not  expressly  prescribed  by  the  statute  and 
the  subject  is  at  best  attended  with  difficulties    It  would  sLm  to  be  foreign 

^^n6^  m?  -T  °f  the  Statute  tllat  more  tha»  one  Petition  shall  be  acted 
upon.   The  principle  must  be  the  same  whether  two  petitions  are  contemDo 

r^^USilyKPrf  ente<J  With  S6veral  da^s  OT  weeks  intervening  bXeen  them 
^^f^t  one  election  can  take  place  within  a  period  of  five  years  S 
possible,  but  not  in  my  judgment  probable,  that  the  court  will  hold  that  an 
election  may  be  called  for  the  same  date  and  have  both  questions  determined 

^LLSHngle+-i°nS;  ™  S  W(mld  tend  to  great  confusion  and  should '  not  be 
adopted  until  after  a  judicial  decision  authorizing  it 

na««nr,m  &  £f  *M>roPriate  «>™e  will  be  for  the  auditor  to  act  upon  the 
petition  which  first  comes  to  his  hand.  In  this  respect  he  should  eWta£ 
^\HTU0n  aV0id  any  ^blance  of  f avoritS  It  rnfy  be  assume! 
now  that  there  will  be  a  lively  competition  between  rival  petitioners  to  b^first 
m  presenting  the  respective  petitions.   If  this  course  is  pursued  It  cannot  be 

Sept.  13,  1895.  H'  W'  CHIJDDS>  Attorney  General. 
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LEGAL  NOTICES^The  law  does  not  contemplate  publication  either  of 
the  delinquent  list  or  the  annual  statement  in  more  than  one  nan er 
Ha^ng  selected  one  for  such  purpose,  it  is  improper  to  contracl  with* 
others  for  publication  of  the  same  matters  at  any  rate. 

t  n        •    ^      ,     a  j-j.  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Ij.  G.  Davis,  County  Attorney, 

Dear  Sir:   You  state  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  your 

county  received  "four  straight  bids  of  publishers  to  do  all  the  county  printing 

for  five  per  cent  of  legal  rates,  and  that  one  publisher  bid  to  do  the  same  work 

for  twenty-three  per  cent  of  such  rates,  the  latter  new^r  beS?S^  5 

very  limited  circulation."   It  appears  that  the  board  rejected  all  bids  and 

that  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  whereby  publication  of  legal  matter* 

is  to  be  made  m  all  of  the  five  papers  bidding  "at  one  legal  rate  »   One  Dane? 

was  designated  the  "official  paper,"  and  required  to  give  a  bond L  that  the S 

'  lication  shall  be  made  in  all  the  English  papers  in  the  county  P 

«  Y°'u  ask,  in  effect,  whether  the  action  of  the  board  was' authorized  and 

whether  the  publication  will  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  statute 

A  board  of  county  commissioners  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  nub- 

lishers  of  newspapers  for  the  publication  of  delinquent  tax  lists,  the  annual 
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stated,  and  legal  notlc<*  £ g**?*^  Tp^wSf 

and  treasurer  are  also  anthomed  to  ^el^t  papers  ^  ref  erence  to 

financial  statement  The  law  "^S^aror  "  A  paper  which  has  been 
county  printing,  such  a  paper ■  as  *n  gg£ -abOT» ^rned  is  commonly 

selected  tor  the  publication  of  any  of  the  matrer  of  the  county. 

^ef^^%^^^Zt  ^  StatUtOTy 

Pr°VIn Meeting  a  paper  tor  either  ^,»™X^C£Mor?03; 
680,  1581,  or  1628,  the. AeB^tKm  wast _be  *P"™^/  t  time  spe. 

not  mean  by  this  that  it  would  *  to?  the  publication  of  the 

cifically  tor  all  such  purposes,  but  a  "Jesignauon       eligible  to  receive  such 

the  annual  statement  and  contract  for  g^SSSS  of  a5  express  agreement 
which  is  allowed  by  section  15.81.  In  the  a»se^  ^ed  b/the  publisher, 
otherwise,  the  statutory  Xn  you  say  that  the  print 

I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  your  ^^age  one  le4l  rate."  I  understand 
tag  is  to  be  let  to  all  of  the  Wer^^d^Xc?ed  ?o  ply  twelve  cents  per  folio 
you  to  mean  that  the  board  has  thus  coutractea  to  pay  pf 
for  the  delinquent  Ust  and  the  m  e  named  m  sf^on^^  ^  ^  ^ 
this  is  true,  it  is  difficult  to  E^?i^Lnomv  in  view  of  the  facts  as  above 
their  manifest  duty,  having  regard  for  ec ^0^t^a^e  publication  either  of 
recited.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  ^oes  not  co^P^t  I  aper,  but  your 
the  delinquent  list  or  the  Jn^a^n^cat  on^n  It  least  five  papers,  and  I 
board  has  made  a  contract  for  ^P^X^^  the  amount  for  which  four 
understand  you,  they  agreed  to  pay _  twenty  tunes  me  .f  ^  ^ 

napers  offered  to  do  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  i( am  01  ^psio-nation  of  the  one 
fution  adopted  by  the  contract  was  if  ever 

paper  with  which  the  contract  was  appare^  desi 

EtTstheV^^S  SKuM?  niters  should  be 

published.  H  w  OHIDDS,  Attorney  General. 

May  7,  1896. 
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H -^COUNTY  ATTORNEY. 
VAOANOY^  ,»«o.  «f  ^eofflce  of  co™ty  attorney  con- 

sidered- 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

William  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  County  A ^mey,  attorney  of  Marshall 

Dear  Sir:   You  state  tiiat  you  ^ere  u^i  At  the  last  general 

county  and  are  now  holding  the  .°^^ou?succetsor  in  said  office,  but  who 
election  one  H.  W  Brown  ---elected  a* y ^^succe,  ^  ^ 
died  a  few  days  fter  toele ctK>m  and  ^  ^         ving  questions: 

°ffiT  Is™a1ac^  of  county  attorney  ? 

2.  If  so,  how  is  it  to  be  filled.  at  me  expiration 

Unquestionably,  a  T^^Sn  General  Statutes  1878,  chap- 
of  your  present  term  withm  the  con ^  mP^  o  evidently  framed  to  meet 
ter  9,  section  2  subdivision  8.   Thai ^mte  w  ^    ^  Gount  f 

SSSIflSS »  Snn%W%Vfiis  is  the  view  long  since  adopted  by  this 
office.   (Op.  Attys.  Gen.  313.) 
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The  vacancy  thus  arising  will  be  filled  by  the  board  of  county  commission- 

Z  l-l—Sff*  leSSi0n  oft^r  tile  ^egin-nlng  of  the  new  official  year,  pursuant 
to  section  218,  chapter  8,  General  Statutes  1878. 

Section  10,  chapter  4,  General  Laws  1893  has  no  application  to  the  case 
as  provision  is  elsewhere  made,  as  above  indicated,  for  filling  the  vacancy 

Jan  4  1895  H'  W"  CHIDDS'  Attorney  General. 
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EXIWSES-Expenses  incurred  by  the  county  attorney  for  transcript  of 
record  in  certain  cases  is  a  proper  charge  against  the  county.  Strict, 
ly  speaking,  bill  for  clerical  services  is  not  a  county  charge. 

George  E.  Arbury,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,      A™EY  <>™l'b  Office. 

Dear  Sir:  You  state  that  you  incurred  as  county  attorney  certain  bills  in 
matters  of  importance  to  the  county,  two  being  for  the  services  of  stencg? 
raphei  and  typewriter  and  one  for  a  disbursement  in  securing  a  certified  copy 
fourST^T^F  ,t0  be  ?ed  in  a?tiCmS  to*«*ted  by  you*on  behalf  of  the 
St  ,^ehnif d  5  ^Commissioners  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  said  bills  are  proper  charges  against  it,  and  for  that  reason  have  de- 
ferred action  upon  them  until  a  future  meeting  V       YG  ae 

the  coun™  f °r       tranSCript  °f  me  record  is  Nearly  *  Proper  charge  against 
Strictly  speaking,  the  other  items  are  not  county  charges.   As  I  under- 
stand your  statement,  they  were  incurred  for  merely  clericll  services  whfch 
could  have  been  performed  by  yourself.   Ordinarily  expenses  for  such  serv 
ices  should  be  borne  by  the  county  attorney.   While  this  is  so  a  case  m7v 

inTff^Z  theUme  °f  t5?t  offloer  is  so  much  o«^Pled  with  official  dutieHs 
to  afford  him  no  reasonable  opportunity  in  which  to  perform  the Service  him- 
self. He  is  not  required  to  employ  such  services.  When,  however  Z  ! 
ffte~y  t0  a  Pr°Per^isP^ch  of  the  business  of  the  county ?  a7  would  setm 
to  be  the  case  as  to  the  services  in  question,  the  board  of  county  commiS 
era  might  properly  allow  compensation  therefor.  To  say  that  such ?biui 
always  lawful  would  be  to  approve  the  employment  a the ^county's  exLnlt 
of  a  stenographer  and  typewriter  in  copying  every  indictment  or  niL^So  ^f 
other  paper  prepared  by  the  county  attorney  KtaS  i  tte^  f 
assume  that  you  do  not  contend  for  this  but  ask  nSn? y* 
tional  cases,  like  those  above  instanced.  assistance  only  m  excep- 

Jan.  27  189G.  H'  W'  CHIDDS-  Attorney  General. 


~~-  15 
III.— COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 
AUTHORITY  TO  COMPROMISE  A  JUDGMENT— A   board    of    county  com- 

3°T  may'  ^  *»tWI.e  a  compromise  of  I  ,X- 

meat  xn  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  a  personal  tax. 

Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,  Gene^i/s  Oeeice. 

^m,Sear  S-ir:  -Y?u  submit>  in  brief,  the  naked  question,  whether  a  board  of 
con\miss^ners  i«  authorized  to  compromise  a  Tudffment  renderpd 
8  Th  tto°,lvtent  corIloratiPn  in  *e  matter  of  the  collection  of  a  personaftax 

wmmmmm 
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T4-  ?c        nithorized  body  of  the  county, 
poration  itself  which  it  represents    It  islfte  authorized  y 
(Cushman  vs.  Carver  County  19  Mmn-  25bj  if  capable  of 

Such  boards  have  power  to  do  wha tev  eit oecou   *      *    ^  management 
rational  action;  they  are  f  f  n^  Eng  Enc&of  Law,  379.) 

and  control  of  its  financial  ^e^f:^  the  same  powe  s 

As  a  gereral  P^^iitio^  m^ioi^  (W^ia  ^as,  and  from  that 

to  liquidate  claims  and  mdebted^s >^£^w%d  when  the  amount  is 
source  proceeds  power  to  adjust  all  d D        47g  ) 
ascertained,  to  pay  the  sam pother  indeo^ te  ^        judgment,  decisive 

The  case  of  Collins  vs.  Welch, _58  Iowa   u     ,  ^  g 

of  the  question  presented.  A  statute  of  low    P  ^  ^  ^  the  ^ 

visors  are  "to  represent  ^^^SIs  of  the  county  in  all  cases  where  no 
management  of  the  property  and  business  01  me  ^  .g 

other  provision  shall  be  made.     It  ident  tlmt  one  suggested 

essentially  different  from  our  ^^J**  Appeared  in  that  case  that 
the  other,  or  that  the  tw^,\^XiS  lBto  judgment,  and  that  the  de- 

also.  Board  of  SuperYisoreys  Bowen ,,4  ^     d  d  to  ^^0^  a 

It  is  suggested        '^^f^  tt does  not  reach  a  judgment  based 

^TaJS^to  S^SS^ <— 1 1  am cited «sen vs- 

ol  authority  is  S'say:  "It  is  clear  enough 

the  express  terms  of  the  statute,   in e _ wu  somewhat  dangerous 

^fSSTa  personll  C         a  "fide  effort  to  collect  it  in  the 

^oc^^^^ 

thereof.  Power  to -compromise  a  ^^^m^XThe  question  affected  by 
best  interests  of  the  county  m  a  f  lv™  f  |'^?m  for  taxes.  As  was  said  by 

" of  any  other  me' 

m^  may  seem  a  *£ 

X-Tt  may  be  Sfflto  be  sire;  but  without  such  authority,  the  county 
may  on  occasions  severely  suffer.  ^  ^  0HILDS,  Attorney  General. 

May  19, 1896. 

__— —  16 

_TTOTlTlvv   HIGHWAYS-TUe  authority  of  a.  board  of  county  commis- 
^ -  —  sn.    of   money   for   M^W  W-H 
^  tLt  which  is  expressed  in  the  itemized  list,  considered. 

Attorney  Genebae's  Office. 
Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,  h,  brief,  that 

^T'f  ^Z  ^^v^TmC^  claims  for  highway  work 
your  board  tf  OTty  ™f  the  fund  created  therefor  by  tax  levy, 

to  a  considerable  amount  »n  excesso  i  i  auditor  and  countersigned  by 

and  that  orders  have  ^dy^^miSoners  for  such  excess  Both 
Z  "  andfto ^county  Usurer  now  seek  instruction  as  to  them  re- 
SX^uties  with  .reference  ^eg^^  np0D  an  .itemized 

The  statute  provides,  t^t  county ^tax e  statement  shall 

statement  of  ^f^^^^a^  o?  the^unty  board,  and  no  greater 
be  included  in  the  If  S^™^  upon  the  taxable  property  of  any  county 
SnwiuTTauaTtothf  amount  of  such  expenses  with  an  excess  of  live  per 
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which  is  expressed  in  the itemized  it  highway  purposes  than  that 

court  in  the  case  of  CommiS™  „  |  r  „    lauguaSe  «sed  by  our  supreme 

yide^X^  S's^unas^urin*  C°Un to  P«" 
may  find  it  necessary  to  ZprZ-Me  frZSt^  are  auth0^ed  and 

vacating,  resurveying  or  SSlmT       C°?nty  treasulT  for  opening, 
Their  authority  to  aipmpSe  g  Xnoe  SanT5  T^-  Cann0t  be 
estimate  for  the  levy;  any  sum  to  such  the  time  of  making  the 

such  purpose  a  di^k^d^i^tefi1^^<,use'r^*t  iS'  to  prOTide  for 
purpose.-is  quite  another  thfnT  It  is  donhSf  Th0*  b,*USed  f(>r  any  other 
tion  79  of  the  act  of  1874  may  perhans  w^S'tw*?*  the  1™S™&  of  see- 
they  have  any  such  authority  "         P   suSSest  that  it  may  be  done,  whether 

miss'foS  ™°rop SaWA  Mffi  th6  b°ard  "  ^  oom- 
treasury  for  highway  purposes  X™™,  f'  moneys  from,  the  county 
is  left  wholly  to  the  discrS  on  of  he  ~  InblecrT  5f  ^appropriated 
referred  to.  e  uoa~g,  subject  to  the  limitation  above 

res  notions  as  to  the  amounts  wWch  shafl I  t£  £L<  I  ievy'  wlthout  imposing 
certainly  could  not  have  been  intended  thl^i?  I te?  to  speciflc  Purposes.  It 
so  tied  that  it  could  not  appropriate moneys  Sn^fV*  the  hoari  are  to  ^ 
genc.es  which  might,  from  time  to  time  arise  treasury  to  meet  emer- 

w«CSeUXe  ^»tbSim?  a?  appropriation  for  the 
ders >  may  be  drawn  and  paid  foi ■  highwav werc™^00^8  hoWln«  that  or- 
Priatmnfrom  the  ^^W^ft  p^™'0" 
Dec.  29,  1894.  H-  W-  CHIDDS,  Attorney  General. 

17 
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tertain  ^  ^  ^  2  °?  "T^  °~"*P-«  cannot  en- 
tion  *as  beeil  d?s~  »™  ^  connt,  Seat  until  first  peti- 

E.  H.  Huebner,  Esq.,  County  Attorney  At™^y  General's  Office. 

fromg^  county  seat 

sioners;  that  after  they  had  comnleted  the f  u7  \  b?aM  of  count^  c°mmis^ 
there  were  not  a  sufficfenttumte  o^names  lefl  uuon  T'  ^JF*  f°Und  that 
ize  the  county  auditor  to  call  an  elecS  th  tC,-  Petltl0n  to  autho1'- 
ceeding  was  then  brought  against  the  W U  EJ \  eiLp0n  a  mandamus  pro- 
action  on  retractions  Sf  wfthdrawal  whiol,  thHPel  t  lem  to  consider  their 
The  district  court  ^t^^^^^^^J^  lo  recognize, 

which  order  the  board  of  county  coninnsSers^  Writ'  fmm 

supreme  court,  which  appeal  is  now  nendin *  ti^Jl  fn  an  aPPeal  to  the 
before  the  fall  term  of  that  court       PGndmg  therem  and  will  be  disposed  of 

Subsequent  to  the  films-  of  the  <zaifl  -nm'+i™ 
the  office  of  the  county  auditor  for  Se  rPemov^  1?%^  °Ge  has  been  filed 
derson  to  Gaylord.  removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Hen- 
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by  the  board  until  an  election  to* ^ ^  upon  ^^tlfX 
it  has  been  adjudged  insufficient  as  »  ln  the  order 

tion.  Tbe  law  contemplates  that ■  pebtom.  ^  ^j^,  if  lor  any 
in  which  they  are  presented  to_ the  boa«l  or  con   y  ^         a  giTen 

reason  a  final  determination .of  the  official  tte  dlaadvan. 

petition  is  arrested  by  judicial  pr  *         su^cient  in  form  and  en- 

tage  of  the  petitioners    If  then .petit ,  ™  ls         ^  statute)  t0  nave  an  elec- 

April  30,  1896. 

  18 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
MrD°ea"^S  ™"'iP  which  you  refer  to  the  subject-matter 
expressed  in  one  of  earlier  date  ^received  tlmt  a  county  treasurer 

Save  in  the  respect  m  which  the  statut *  P™™    ing  stationery,  material 
shall  be  allowed  for  certain  expenditures  m  P™*^  «  ^  business,  is 

^^TSMg^S^  ,with  nectary  ^ 

county  with  the  person  furnishing  ™»  i5^  ^  fall  wlthin  the  pro- 
whether  formal  or  informal  m*  on ™nC<Sl04ance  on  account  of 
hibition.  When  an  officer  presents  his  Dili  ror missioners  must  pass 
expenditure  made  for  stationery,  t"^aXmnst  by  their  action  ratify 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  price  para,  a  presented  by  one 

or  repudiate  the  contract.  Thm  is  so  too,  w  There  ,s  only 

who  has  supplied  a  county  officer  £  tnat  boards  of  county 

one  safe  rule  to  observe  m such  matters  anu  member  of  their 

commissioners  should  refuse  to  .™^»^ertS  The  language  of  the  statute 
b<^rt^»^.^w^^M1JS03S?Sror  MirectlJ/  interested  in  the 

a|e  when  ^^2^ 

above  given.  H  w  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Feb.  19, 1896. 

  19 

roilMTlES-POWEBS  OF    COUNTY   COMMISSIONERS—  The 
UNORGANIZED  of  ctmnty  (MWlMt0«-        -»  ™" 

S^^tT  « le—d  ^  -  1SS7,  eHapter  189,  ~ 

a^Tnded  by  General  Laws  1895,  chapter  125. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

C.  M.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Oo^w^to™eryessed  in  unrepealed  special  acts  of  the 

Dear  Sir:   Save  as  ot^rwise  e^iess e ci^n  *            commissioners  m 
legislature,  the  powers  and  ^or  f  of  a Laws  1887,  chapter  189,  as 

an  unorganized  county  are  defm ed  by .enera  ^  ^  p  25g  An 

amended  by  General  Laws  189o,  No .  iw    v    p  preSnmably  requiring  but 

organized  connty  is  m  an  inchoat ^ondmon  foe  looked 
limited  official  supervision.   As  a  ruie,  lu~  y 
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U,  attached.  I  *>  not  ^o^caS  *JS5?  "T^  at,™  " 
Aug.  17,  1895.  H-  W-  OHIL'DS'  Attorney  General. 


~  20 
either  h>  tlxe  purchase  of  an  existing  set  or  having  a  set  made. 

Robert  Mee,  Esq.,  Attorney  General's  Office. 

toSlty  Wusfase^^aW^  ^  ^ Of •  county  commissioners 
state  that  you  have  advised  ^MbSXt^t  ^  W*  °f  1116  C°Unty-  Y°U 
maT^^  ^to^  a  Set  « 

authorized  to  have  tract  index  booSt  ^1  \  1  (ohaPter  93>>  the  board  was 
per  entrv    In  1873  tha  ill  made  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  two  cents 

board  topuLh^^^^  to  authorized 

it,  however,  a  too  narrow  view  ottL  ^^****™?**  ?  title"  But  1  deem 
the  board  to  the  acquisilion  of  a  of  .1  7,aC  t0  h°ld  that  st  restricts 
of  an  already  existing  set  I? ii/deSlvta^SpS9?*8  °^  tile  Purcbase 
Tide  itself  with  such  books  an d  1 ™ I  ntendf  d  to  enable  a  county  to  pro- 
purchase  of  an  exiting  set  S?  otierw U ^f*'  11  ™a/  do  s<>  either  by  the 
noted,  isinformap-ro^o  sofaf^ mSn.  ^  amendatory  act,  it  should  be 
as  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a  ^?hookfnf  ^  °f  the  Pre"exis«ng  law 
It  implies  an  existing  authority ^to  nroour.  thf  t^f*  *IaSS  PrePa^d  to  hand, 
affords  additional  authority      ■       P        °  the  books  m  a  certai*  way,  but 

set  ySSSSfSSfi  rtrheTd  if*  Tke  **  a 

by  having  a  set  made,  as  it  may  elect  Purchase  of  an  existing  set  or 

May  2,  1895.  H-  W'  CHILiDS,  Attorney  General. 
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COMPENSATION    County  commissioners  are  not  entitled  * 

visiting  paupers.  entitled  to  mileage  in 

G.  N.  Johnston,  Esq.,  County  Attornev  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Laws^fchapter m'  Ven era i S  ^X^™^*™  ***  G~ 
when  enacted  part  and  pare!  of  GenS  ltatu?S«7«26^'  bf  ^  60 
Section  12  now  exists  only  in  the  fo?m  m  wh St     I'  cllaPter  15>  section  12. 
law  of  1893.  m  m  whlch  2t  1S  found  in  section  3  of  the 

«SSM'0WS  that        C0InU'1SS">»-  ls  »ot  entitled  to  mileage  in 
Feb.  6,  1896.  H*  W'  CHILD'S,  Attorney  General. 


22 

COMPENSATION   The  effect  of  the  promise   contained   i„  ^ 

1891,  chapter  125,  section  1,  is  to  relieve  the  T  ,  General  Laws 
xnissioners   of  Carver  county  from  ,the   restrict  °f  COm" 

body  of  the  section  as  to  length  of  sessions  "  ta  ^ 

P.  W.  Morrison,  Esq.,  County  Attorney  Attorney  General's  Office. 
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Carver  county  from  the restriction ^provided  to  the  i£^*l£^?t& 
length  of  sessions,  regular  and  extra.  "  aoes      ,  flay  fte  b  ^ 

members  of  the  board  are  entitled  to  c°™^"^°-?e  read  in  connection  with 
Say  be  in  session.  The  statute ^bcve ;  «W  must  be  ™  to  the  limlta. 

General  Statutes  1878  chapter  8  section  1W.    ±    y  The  express  rese^ 

?E£Z225Z$XgE&^*  a-rd  with  a  well  recognised 
ro\t^o^anscribinf  fhe 

pursuant  to  the  resolution  "^^Xt officer,  and  he  may,  therefore, 

H?  wf^HILDS,  Attorney  General". 
Aug.  5,  1895.  23 

Satio»  of  the  eomty  commissioners  of  Blixe  Earth 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  M.  D.  Kenyon,  Public  Examiner  chanter  148,  Special  Laws 

Sir:  Calling  attention  to  Special .  M  ^'J^X  you  state  that  the 
1879,  chapter  64,  and  tojallj^  St  that  the  last  named  stat- 
county  commissioners  <rf  Blue  ^^^^jf^ey  are  entitled  to  draw  com- 
^^^S^SS^SSS^  of  the  above  several  acts. 

county,  and  the  legislature  thereby  fixed  the  am  al  [aw  ag  lt 

That  compensation  was  f  tabled  witb  merence  ^  %(> 

then  existed,  and  «P^t^^dJ^*^|I?"%rployecl,  "not  to  exceed 

SstalnTo^  ^  aUOWed 

by  law."  ^rvi«in.Ti  is  that  by  reason  of  the  special  law, 

a  part  thereof  aplPOtpd  from  its  class  and  specially  legislated  upon, 

the"  SSU*.  —  a  ™y  "*  "  maU" 

fnrther  increase  to  ^^J^^^ 
to  such  officers  is  provided  by      >  law  of  ls^    y  aggregate,  and  in  excess 
utes  the  commissioners  are .^^VstoodTn  1878,  compensation  for  twenty 
of  what  is  allowed  by  the  .^^S?  has  no  application  whatever  to  Blue 
days'  services.   T^^^erfU^tf  it  bv  necessary  implication  from  the  Vw 


VieW  of  its  ieriii».    j-li^o  ^  — ~  V"  " 

proviso  stained  in  sertion  2  toere^         CQimpenSation  as  provided  in  Gen- 

You  inquire  whether  they ^re ■  «nuuea  xo  c     y  ^  ch 

eral  Statutes  1878,  f apter  15  **  ^s  to  afford  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
263.   The  effect  of  the  amendment  -was  ^yed,  and  ten  cents  per 

three  dollars  per  day  for  ^vd^_ ^s^e  ^oVmiiice  of  duty,  as  in 
mile  for  every  mile  *e^'^  the  amount  of  per  diem 

caring  for  the  poor.  A  limits ^^f^^  ^e  question  now  is  whether 
and  mileage  which  might  be  lawfuUy  ^™n6meJ*  ot  General  Laws  1893, 
the  amendatory  law  of  ls^,^Y^a^  tt  m&  law  of  1885  became  as  effec- 
chapter  178.  The  V^o^ddea  P^^^Xugh  it  had  been  incorporated 
tively  part  and  parcel  <rf  the  Jjj^^™^  law  of  1893  amends  section 
S^WtiifM  as  fallows."   The  weight  of  authority  is 
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to  the  effect  that  such  an  amendment  is  tantamount  to  a  reneal  of  nil  tho 
provisions  of  the  pre-existing:  law  which  do  not  reamer  Tnthf  law  ^ 
force  ofeffecr  the  P™™o  ofS  is  no  logger  X 

or  elsewhe?eeXCeptl°n  in  the  le"is,ation  affec^g  that  count^, 

wmmmsmmsA 

^.^  laY  contemplates  that  moneys  appropriated  by  the  commissioner* 
MdS  iLbfaeXpevnde?  Under  the  Action  of  the  tokship '™rs shall 
Thi^i *°7nshlP  measurer  and  by  him  paid  ont  upon  proper  orders 
This  is  manifest  from  the  terms  of  General  Laws  1893,  chanter  19  senior?  - 
Smh?  Tiff  ?ther  t!lingS'  *  is  P«>^ed,  that  "before  any  town 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  county  treasurer  any  moneys 7m  DrovffiS 

P^^W^ 

iow^ure;110117  — '  »  aishnrs^m  ^h  ^'oS^ 
Nov.  26.  1896  H'  W*  CHILDS>  Attorney  General. 


24 

IV.— CLERK  OF  COURT. 

CLERK  HIRE   A  clerk  of  coart  i,  aathorizcd  to  hire  a  deputy  „„d  „_ 

bo^a  :/m°T  nilmed  in  tte  laW  ~^ori-tl«L^y  "he 

board  of  ™,,n(l  ™»D»i»«„.  when  i,  is  ,„„„„  to  appear  to  the 
board   of  county   commissioner,    that   the    clerk   b»«  '  ? 

amount  a«„wed  by  law,  they  may  al.ow  aim  a  Lrtbe™!  *" 

L.  E.  Gossman,  Esq.,  County  Attorney  Attorney  Genebal's  Oefice. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reach  any  ooorixution  of  the  ^o/tne 
satisfactory  conclusion  Reading  ^^%^^^omt  \b  authorized 
opinion,  upon  due  reflection  ^t^^^0*^  board  of  county  commis- 
to  procure  assistance,  without  a^rf^°o^  f  igL  avaiiable  for  such  purpose, 
sioners,  and  that  the  feOO  n»me ^tion  4  of  ^ 

My  first  impression  was  to  the  c^tiaiy,  out  a  ^     t     ^  construction 

rious  provisions  of  the  stat  ^  ^  ted  "^otte  ™  ^  upon  the 

is  foreign  to  the  true  intention  of  the  staraxe.  x  pertaining  to  his  office, 
clerk  of^court  the  burden  of  Performing  all  *^^staMe  is  not 

The  appropriation  of  wMch  tnt  allowance  shall  be  dis- 

free  from  ambiguity  as  to  the i  mannei  m  w  contemplation  of  sec- 

bursed,Ideem  it  proper  to ^hold ^^J™^  their  clerks  shall  be  paid 
tion  9  providing  that  the  salar ics  of  ^mceis  distributed  throughout 

monthly.   It  follows,  ^fOTe  ^  ^6^on^     ^  tQ  ^  ,on 
the  year  in  twelve  monthly .Payments  °*  ™^y  ^  n  _  h 

persons  employed  by  the  ^^^^XS  of  section  4.  The  better  view, 
relied  upon  by  me  ^  ~«J^1*S^SS5>yed  in  section  11  is,  that  when 
in  my  judgment,  to  ^e  .^^^^S^ty commissioners  that  the  clerk  of 
it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  S«kl  the  amount  allowed  him  under 

court  has  actually  and  ™cess^?^™ ^  iu  accordance  with  the 
section  4  for  clerk  hire,  ^^irf^aflo^an^  will  be  governed  wholly  by 

?hT»^^  ^ aMin  what  Slims  *  sha11 

be  disbursed.  .     ,  reached  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 

April  15, 1895. 

  25 

PEES-A  ele,*  of  court  1.  on»r  entitled  to  a  tee  of  «fty  ce«tS  for  i...— 
^po^l  w*etne*  same  contain,  one  or  several  naxnc 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

L.  L.  Manwaring,  Esq.,  County  attorney,  for  issuing  and 

Dear  Sir:  A  clerk  of  court  is  *K™rt&H*ot  n  y  compensation 
sealing  every  writ,  ^^^^^^^^tsaX^^  contains  one 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  <*  shall  be  compensated  for  the  ac- 

or  several  names.  The  law  implies  that  he  snail  reo    p       several  names 
?ual  service  performed;  and  consent  ^  m  aU  cases  wh^  ^  ^ 
are  inserted,  in  a  subpnoea,  he  can  law±uig  ^  qhIEDS,  Attorney  General. 

Oct.  1,  1895. 

_______  26 

FE'ES  The  district  cler*  is  entitled  to  fee,  on  delinquent  taxes  on  veal 

estate  when  he  return,  his  list  to  the  county  and.tor. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

tered  should  not  W^^.^X^   The  party  redeeming  is  required  to 

Secure  to  the  cier*  only 
after  judgment.  H  w  CHII/DS,  Attorney  General. 


Feb.  8,  1896. 
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PEf"Pm  t0  Wl"Cl1  51  clerk  of  the  district  court  is  entitled  in  matters 

Zl      TJ!  ^  COlIeCti°n  °f  delinquent    taxes    are    governed  b7 

General  Statutes  1894,  section  1570. 

William  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  County  Attorney       AtT0rney  Real's  Office. 

Jan.  11,  1896.  H'  W'  CHIL,DS>  Attorney  General. 

28 

V.— COURT  COMMISSIONER. 
~M™  OOUJiTY   A  v.««r  ln  t„e  ofHce  of  commlssloner 


His  Excellency,  D.  M.  Clough,  Governor        Attoeney  General's  Office. 
sioner  for  that  ton*    T  6  aPPMnt.ment  of  a  court  eommis- 

July  9,  1895.  H-  W'  GHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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^l^nT  COmi*iSSi0*e*  is  «««ed  to  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  taking 

A.  W.  Anne®,  Esq.,  County  Attorney  Attorney  General's  Office. 

1878,  chap.  70,  sec  32 )  The  S w  ?,Lfi  b0nd :  ,or  recognizance.  (Gen.  Stat, 
dered  by  I  cou'rtSmmLstoner X  s^mTfe^Jf ILweu  f,'"  fr™eS 
cers  for  similar  services  shall  £  paid  It  !s  a  matt, n  °  ^  °ffl" 
whether  a  given  case  is  of  a  civil  m-  „  L  ,  S  mattel  of  no  importance 
sation  of  the  court  commtssionlr  £  SSd^af  stetnteT  38  tte  °0mpen- 
provided  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  takin"  h£ n  i,  -f,  !tatu*e  having  expressly 
regardless  of  the  chamcte?  of  ae  procfemng  136  entlHed  to  tlle  same- 

July  10,  1895.  H'  W-  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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VI.— DISTRICT  JUDGES. 
OOMPEWSAiTIOX — General  Law,  1887,  chapter  376,  as  amended,  deemed  . 
™iid  exercise  of  legislative  authority  and  Justifies  the  payment  of 
extra  compensation  to  the  district!  judge,  of  Ramsey  county. 

Attorney  General's  Offtce. 
beTS™strict  judges  being  state  officers,  it  is  beyond  tbe  power  of  tbe  legis- 

subject  to  a  limitation  elsewhere provided ^^e^%Sb  com- 
pensation of  such  officers.  It  is  witbin ttat . power  to  p  v  aistricts, 
pensation  shall  rest  either  upon  th e  sta te  j f^t  l^e  or^p     p  le^slature 

district  or  county  officers  It  m  enoufib  to  to °™  they  ^  ^ 
judicial  system  of  ^e  state,  witb duties ami  Powe  legsIature  has  provided 

districts  and  deny  timtthe  tate  may  g^tor^toag^ 
treasury  and  beyond  that  impose  it  up        tarmonized  with  tbe  denial  It 
benefits  received?  The  ^c^ion  cannot  ^  ^  CWjllies 

is  the  same  m  principle  whether  tne  state  P1"""  .  th  t  t  wlu  aSsume  it 
or  districts  shall  sustain  tbe  whole  ^enn^t™^^Ve  quoted  is  ample 
to  a  certain  extent.   Tbe  provision  of  *e  constitution ^ahove  quo  ^ 

warrant  for  the  latter  course.  I concm ^  fe  J1^^ ™ S£x  ^een  the 
briefs  of  counsel  that  the  aPP^mfl^Viislature  to  be  specially  interested 
whole  state  and  tbe  locality ,  found by  ^JfltoSSto  legfslative  discretion,  and 
Z^TeZ^^lZTa^  save  in  case  of  an  oppressive 

abT  i?  rmfSent,  a  mistab en  view  of  the  law  that ^ 
in  duplicate  taxation.   Tbe  iMustratmu  <***gj*™*;  ^counsel,  is  quite 
rpprop^iate  7p=go^  K&f—  of  aVte  capitol,  that 
learned  authority  says: 
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the  Llpft  l  h    '  we  should  say,  that  such  a  tax  should  be  spread  over 
£  fhl  «Ji0     5  '  bemuse  the  purpose  is  a  state  purpose,  and  every  individual 
nar^t  t^fthldir€1ly  jested  in  its  accomplishment.   But  it  is  also  ap- 
£eJ?"*le  ? nd^e  pr°P?rty  at  the  P^ce  upon  which  the  structure 
is  proposed  to  be  constructed  would  receive  special  and  probably  verv  ereat 
benefits  m  consequence  of  the  construction,  beyond  what  they  would  receive 
m  common  with  all  others."   (Cooley  on  Taxition,  2d  Ed  153  ) 
i™TT  e?ement °'f  double  taxation  does  not  enter  into  the  question.  The 
local  tax  is  provided  to  compensate  for  additional  benefits.   There  is  no  other 
taxation  for  such  purpose.  It  was  competent  for  the  legislature  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  increased  duties  incidental  to  the  judicial  office  in  Ramsev 
f n??£  an    t0  p™vid?  tnat  tne  J'ust  compensation  which  should  be  awarded 
tZ  Svl0™?^1^11^  m?eaS^  lab0r  of  the  incumbent  should  be  borne  by 
wh  1  7P  yerS  °^he  COun,ty'   The  su'Preme  court  of  this  state  has  said  that 
bTnefiSth!  fne  dl™ted  °*        principles,  applicable  alike  to  all  for  whose 
benefits  the  appropriation  is  made  or  intended,  substantial  equalitv  is  attained 
and  no  constitutional  right  is  involved."   (Comner  vs.  Folsom,  13  Minn  205  ) 
i™«  k    P     7    •  diftributi011  of  expenses  according  to  benefits  enjoyed  has 
long  been  recognized  m  the  legislation  of  this  state,  with  the  approval  of  its 
^UrtSo,(^U1i<Jer  VS'  Town  of  0ts^°>  20  Minn-  74    Maltby  vs   Tanies  50 
?f  nn7n48-]   More°ver'  the  P°wer  to  tax  includes  the  power  to  apportSn  the 
tax.   (Gordon  vs.  Corns.,  47  N.  Y.  608.)  w  uie 

Nor  am  i  able  to  discover  in  the  said  statute  a  purpose  to  bestow  a  era- 

^^^V^St^^  ^tn—  «aS4°SS 
i  o. haS  *on\ existed  and  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  as  valid  by  the 
legislature  and  public  officers.  The  statute  in  question,  modified  in  form  has 
been  observed  for  many  years.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  wiefand  Ju™'  and 
state  m  mJ  013mi0U  repugnant  to  an^  Pulsion  of  vhe  constitution  of  this 

You  are  therefore  advised  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  treasurer  to 
pay  the  orders  drawn  upon  him  for  the  salaries  of  said  officers     UeaSUrer  t0 
March  29,  1895.  H"  W"  CHIL'DS'  Attorney  General. 
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VII.— SHERIFF. 


FEES-A  sheriff  is  not  entitled  to  compe.Satioa  out  of  the  county  treas- 
ury for  taking:  a  convict  to  the  state  reformatory. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Anderson,  County  Auditor  Attorney  General's  Office, 

go.  General  Laws  1893,  chapter  114,  section  2,'  and  general  fTws  1870,  eS 

Jan.  18,  1895.  H*  W*  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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OOMPENSATION-Tlxe  sheriff  is  not  entitled  to   compensation,  for     nfl  - 
tion  of  death  penalty.   The  expense  for  sallows,  etc. may  P-perly 
be  allowed  by  the  hoard  of  county  commissioners.  The 
select  a  physician  to  attend  the  execution,  hut  he  shall  he  entitle.1 
no  compensation  from  the  county  for  such  attendance. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,  aliw?ff  nf  T>amsev 

Dear  Sir-  The  law  provides  no  compensation  to  the  shentt  or  Ramsey 
county  L  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  upon  a  pe ^sentence d  to  re- 
cede such  punishment.  It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  law,  that  a  public 
Xei  is  entitled  to  no  other  compensation  for  official  duty  than  what  is  ex- 

^e^S^^Se  is  necessarily  subjected  in  providing  the  requisite 
gallows  andTnclosure  for  carrying  out  the  sentence,  may  properly  be  allowed 

*  the  attendance 

execution,  the  statute  being  merely  permissive  in  this  re .spect.   H e ^wed 

attendance.  H  w  CHILdS,  Attorney  General. 

Jan.  16,  1895. 
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FEES-County  commissioners  may  allow  sheriff  for  reasonable  expend- 
ftnres  incurred  hy  him  iu  telegraphing  with  a  view  to  the  appre- 
hension of  a  person  against  whom  he  holds  a  warrant. 

SCHOOL   mSTMCT-DlVlSION-When  a  school  district  is  divided  undei 
General  Laws  1891,  chapter  26,  the  schoolhouse  is  the  P«£^j£ 
the  old  district.  The  authority  of  a   guardian   without   judicial  au 
thority  to  petition  on  behalf  of  his   ward!   for  setting,  off  the  ieal 
estate  of  the  latter  for  a  given  district,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Attorney  Generae's  Office. 

aX»£P^^ 

^laS  district  is  divided  under  the  ta« 

^»£n^^^ 

StaThe  authority  of  a  guardian  without  judicial  authority  ^  petition  on  be- 

be  cnred  by  operation  of  the  statute  of  repose.  CHILDg  Attorney  General. 
July  24,  1895. 
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RESIDENCE— County  commissioners  are  not  authorized  to  purchase  house 
and  lot  as  a  residence  for  the  sheriff  and  furnish  fuel  to  heat  the 
same. 

tt™  m  n  Tr.         T,  _,.  Attorney  Geneeal's  Office. 

Hon.  M.  D.  Kenyon,  Public  Examiner, 

*a™ir:  ^tatf  that  the  county  commissioners  of   Chippewa  countv 

Have  purchased  a  house  and  lot  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  sheriff  as his 

™SSrire  WheTther  thQ  C°Unty  iS  aphorized 7nd  required  to 
iEu^Sti rael  to  heat  the  same.  I  am  aware  of  no  provision  of  the  statutes  of 
^  feate  ThlC?  arborized  the  purchase  of  the  said  property  by  the  county 
nt  *mCh  a?  18  lawful  °'nly  when  e*Pressly  authorized,  it  is  eviden?  that 
those  officers  have  exceeded  their  authority  in  such  regard         ~™cni  ™at 

Taiw«OI??QQOI1lU,Si?n  S???S  to  have  arisen  from  a  Provision  found  in  General 
Laws  1893,  chapter  157,  section  15,  which  authorizes  the  board  of  countv 
commissioners  to  furnish  "fuel  for  the  jail  and  sheriff's  residence  "  This has 
improperly  been  deemed  authority  for  furnishing  fue i  to '  thl  sheriff  foi  hi 
imtrn*  1JLa}LlaSeJ-  ™s  office  heid'  *owev!r,  underrate  of  Oct  26 
^JfT*  18F'  N0/  M)'  that  the  statute  reference  only  to  cases 
where  the  residence  is  a  county  building."  The  opinion  contemplates  of 
course,  buidings  which  a  county  is  authorized  to  own    It  ma? -  be  tha thl 

thereof  Uft  ^t  H«'^iWf  a  very  unfortunate  construction  of  the  terms 
«™    £  •  ?  „£'  lts  tltle  Nearly  indicates,  contemplates  the  construction  of 
county  jails.''   Nothing  could  be  further  from  its  purview  than  the  erection 

oo^f^nf^1}^  by  ?e  C0Unty  as  a  sneriff's  residence.  In  sevei ul  of  the 
counties  of  the  state  apartments  have  been  provided  as  part  of  the  iai  bniid 
E£  dG^ned  f0r  ^.  accommodation  of  the  sheriff.   Thefe  7s  hoover  no" 
law  which  requires  him  to  occupy  them  as  the  abode  of  himself  and  familv 
But  if  they  are  so  occupied,  and  perhaps  in  those  cases  whem  couSties have' 
been  authorized  by  special  laws  to  provide  a  residence  for  that  Sr  if  anv 
such  cases  exist,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  county  to  act  under  the  law  of 
and  supply  require  fuel  to  warm  them.  In  no* other  case  doe T  thl Xorit? 
exist.   Your  question  is  therefore  answered  in  the  negative  aumonty 

Nov.  25,  1895.  H*  W"  CHILDS>  Attorney  General. 
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VIII.— COUNTY  SURVEYOR. 

COUNTY  SURVEY S— Th e  law  implies  that  Surveys  for  the  eountv  shall  he 
performed  hy  the  county  surveyor. 

C.  I.  Benedict,  Esq.,  County  Attorney  Atto*^y  Geneeal's  Office. 
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When  a  daim  is  allowed  by  ^^^X^^^ 
therefrom  may be  taken  in  one  of  ^WJ^Slfi  exceeds  twenty- 
any  ease  upon  his  own  motion.  (I)  ™  ™     f  taxpayers. 

^r«S  3  HSrrT7nyWrr0  pSn*  lafe 
^r^rX^Tpp^ln  —  named,  he  is 

vested  with  discretionary  power.  ^  w  CHTLDS,  Attorney  General. 

Aug.  9,  1895. 
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CORPORATIONS. 

fees  prescribed  for  tbe  incorporation  of  companies. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  Albert  Berg,  Secretary  of  State  ,     you  as  to  the  liability 

Sir,  I  have  considered  the  que f^^^  ll/^nsol^oi^  to  the 
of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  A^llt^yfln^ the  articles  of  consolida- 
payment  of  fees  as  a  PFeJae^^  that  such  fees 

tion  adopted  by  the  ^^^^^  provfdeTby  the  statutes  of  this 
cannot  properly  be  exacted,   it  is  exprc^iy  t  u  m  rights,  powers, 

state  that  the  consolidated ^oration  as  the  same  were 

franchises,  contracts  pnvileg es  < etc  as  fully  m  an  re  P  contempiation 
possessed  by  the  old  L  act  of  conSStotion  and  incorporation 

of  such  pro-visions  of  law ^  de  ^ ^  plyment  of  incorporation  fees, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law  ifiquini^mew  Attorney  General. 


H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

April  4,  1895. 
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ftVAT  „  viriICI,ES  OF  INCORPORATION  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
APPROVAL  OF  ARTICLES  O*  miui].ed  to  indorse  bis  approval 

-The  attorney  general  »  not  now  religions  corpora- 

upon  articles  of  incorporation  of  any  otner 
(ions. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner,  indorse  his  approval 

Sir:  The  attorney  general  not  now  reqmreyo  co,mpanies  than 
upon  articles  of  incorporation  of  a ny  other  i nc^oratea  i  ^  ^ 
religious  corporations.   An  act  was  pas    d  in  1889  ^gj^  adver. 

ffi^^  a^°U  *  ^  °fflCer- 

(See  Gen.  Stat.  1894,  sec.  3396.)  H  w  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

May  12,  1896. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

school  district.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast  Superintendent ^^S^S^i  within  one  dis- 
J^SStt^V^SiS^  Potion  of  any  otner 
person  than  a  freeholder. 
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0+o+ff0m  a+Care^11l00nsiderati011  of  the  subJ'ect,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
statute  contemplates  a  petition  signed  by  a  freeholder.  While  there  is  no 
such  limitation  expressed  m  ^General  Statutes  1894,  section  3673,  yet  when 
read  together  with  the  succeeding  section,  such  a  limitation  must  be  implied 
The  third  proviso  of  section  3674  is  to  the  effect,  "that  upon  a  petition  of 
any  legal  voter  to  said  commissioners,  stating  that  it  is  the desire  of  the pe- 
titioner to  be  set  off  from  the  district  in  which  he  then  is  to  some  district 
adjoining  the  same,  which  petition  shall  show  that  the  petitioner  is  a  resident 
of  and  freeholder  m  the  district  from  which  he  desires  to  be  set  off  »  etc 
the  commissioner  may  thereupon,  in  a  proper  case  and  in  compliance  with  the' 
requirements  of  the  statute,  grant  the  request  of  the  petitioner  Thil  would 
seem  to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  and  you  are  so  advised 

May  12,  1896.  H'  W'  CI1IL^  Atto^  General. 
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APPORTIONMENT -The  apportionment  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school*  of  the  county  which  are  entitled  to  receive  it.  Moneys  should 
bo  distributed  among  such  districts  as  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

-Ron  w  x\t  t>^™~  +  o       ...  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

bir:  You  state  that  several  of  the  county  auditors  have  renortpd  that 
considerable  sums  of  money  will  be  forfeited  in  their  counties  in this  veaJ 
in  making  the  apportionment  of  public  money  by  reason  of  the  Llutl 
of  districts  to  raise  sufficient  special  tax  to  entitle  them  to °  the  amount  tw 
would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  them.  Such  forfeitures  arise  puZanf  to 
Compiled  School  Laws,  section  132.  You  inquire  what  disp™iti5n  ISIfl  hi 
made  of  the  accumulations  in  counties  arising  from  such  forfeiture^  and  ad 

dls^tSf  7T  °ffiCe  haS  Pre™us1^  the  view  t^T^hoXe 

distributed  to  the  remaining  districts  of  the  county 

The  apportionment  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  th<*  ronntv 

which  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  and  it  is  my  opinion Ct Ton  have  adopted 

the  correct  view  as  to  the  proper  disposition  of  moneys  accumulated  bv  rea 

son  of  such  forfeitures.   They  may  be  distributed  among  su™d  struts ^unon" 

^proper  basis,  as  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the   iw  in suc^re 

Nov.  26  1895.  H'  W'  CHILDS>  Attorney  General. 
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£CHOOL  DKTRIOT-A  c*-^e  county  lines  will  not  operate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  express  statute  to  the  contrary,  in  aftectins  the  territo- 
rial area  of  a  school  district,  which,  subsequent  to  such  change, 
will  lie  within  both  counties. 

Hon  ^  W.  Pendent,  Superintendent  of  PuMcTnXcrioT^  °™E- 
county  and  attached  to  Crow  Wing  county  a  Son  of  St  itl  T°aSS 
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was  not  affected  by  the  act  of  189 l  and ^^^^^^ 
original  district.   If  it  is  ^^1^81™  *   existing  district  they 

32SSSS5M<SSf  o?  SSS  - <*-  w,s  ««*  * 

nfa^wer  to  a  further  inaniry  «  Berna^e >  ?o ntd^adyised  that 
neither  of  the  ^"m«U  im~menS  are  to  he  made,  if  at  all,  hy 
ffitf^t  county  at  ^ 

May  22,  1896. 
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strnctian  in  vocal  mns.c   An  u>.  la,     --d  a  c<mtraet  to, 

said  law. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  W.  E.  Culkin,  instruction  have  long  recognized  the 

Dear  Sir:  The  department  of  public  ^J^^^on,  in  vocal  music, 
right  of  an  independent  district^ to  J^^J^Z^le,  but  as  it  is  a  matter 
The  authority  for  the  practice  »  construed,  I  should 

in  which  the  statute  should,  at  this  late  day  oe  no  i  superintendent, 
be  disposed  to  hold ^J^^^^^^^M  8  of  the  Compiled 
that  the  authority  flows  from  section  xov, 

School  Law.  ,        .    .       .  _  ^him-  within  the  meaning  of  that 

An  instructor  in  vocal  music :  is  not  a  teacher ^witn  examination,  as 

term  as  employed  in  the  school  law .  He  is  not  sudj  qualifications 
SSS"?S3^  55  S^does  not,  therefore,  fall  within 

the  purview  of  section  47  of  the  said  law^  ^  QHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
April  3,  1896. 
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trict  has  no  authority  to  exclude  a  child  of  school  as 
He  at  school  during  any  portion  of  the  school  year. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Fendergast,  S^rintende^I^^^tnwtto,  ^ 
««SS  wKoSty  r^SSSS  a  SW^SS  «  attendance  at 

at  the  beginning  or  the  mlddJ®  ^t^e  teacher  "shall  receive  all  persons 
•  statute  provides  in  express  terms  that  the  teacup  ^         in  ^ 

sent  to  him  between  the  ages  of  ^.^^^authorized  to  "exclude  from 
SJSSSo  KT'the  SS^cSSSS  under  six  years  of  age,'  (Com- 
^K'pSS  »  fully  dispose  of  the  question  and  *»* 
sitate  an  answer  in  the  negative.  ^  ^  CHILDS,  Attorney  Geueral. 

April  11,  1896. 
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«0™SAM0W-ASSlSTANT1  TO   ool  vI.v  SI  I.,,UINT,:>UK.W_T1,e  co„M 
tr  ««..».«s  may  allow  to   „c  pa  J  ont  of 

H°nSirV-  ™  ,?>aergast,  Superintendent  of  Publ"*"  °F™E- 

^nnTZr^ZtteG<ZT  ".section  3, 

power  to  appoint  assistantV  L?T  7  suPer«>tendents  of  schools  shall  have 
county,  to  take  charge  of  examSa  LTh^  onS  f°r  eacn  to^iP  In  the 
the  high  school  boart"  you  SS'r^n  ww  Unde1'  the  seneral  direction  of 
afforded  to  such  assistant  VrZlZ^l^ZTor^^^  to  to  be 
^sZ^^^l^^^^Ze^  incident  to 

such  compensation  to  the  apnototee^ i  ^it  inv  Sll  c°mmissioners  may  allow 
direct  the  payment  thereof  ^  reasonable,  and 

Feb.  6,  1896.  H-  W"  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


violation  of  the  constitution  of  this  state. 

YouXeh|awheSEf  ?Uf  ntf  °f  4MT!  0FMCE- 
cital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  S  'aWtUl  to  open  a  P"blic  school  with  a  re- 

stJ&he^  1  of  the  «*- 

b6  TnX"^  - 

^io^SS  a  f  o?» 
effect  that  it  is  a  question  for  ^  schooTautho^'  ^  e^eterized,  to  the 
not  a  public  school  shall  be  opened  with  e*  It  determine  whether  or 

tares.  Wisconsin  and  MnnesoS so  fa/as tt?  r?auing  of  tae 
alone  in  respect  to  such  a  provision     «  ,   .  lCS""llt!'J"°  extends,  stand 
court,  after  exhaustive  argument  and  ir Qfl  ^^,namea-  the  supreme 

that  the  reading  of  the  seriXresTn a  nmX  ^ ly,  COnS1^red  °Pinion.  neld 
constitution  in that  it  compelled  one  to  , 7*  W£?  ln  v:"1'1"'"'  of  the 
School  District,  76  Wis.  17?.  N?c<^,TonPS  s  »?  f 6  f  WOrSUp-  (State  ™ 
our  own  court  of  the  said  provision.  It  Z^Zl^  J^J  ^ruction  by 
at  an  early  day,  and  sometime  prior  to  the  deSs  l  L°ie  5,  my  Predecessors 
court,  that  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  is  «  reached  by  the  Wisconsin 

education  or  board  of  tm«to». enptures  is  a  matter  over  which  the  board  of 
Butonalater  Ssion  ~  <°P-  Attys.  Gen.  83  f 

a  common  school  is  objected  to  by  the parent of  tne  scriptures  in 
count  of  religious  or  conscientious^  seruoles  tL?  ^rdians  of  pupils  on  ac- 
improper  and  the  pnpil  may  dec?fn^  to  «  ^S1™  aS  a  tot-book  is 

out^emg  liable  to  be  deprfved  of  tVe*  ,Sft  ^1^* 

to  the  violation  of  the  provision  ^r^a^nT^^^ 
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purely  secular  in  ^^XCem.lX  lnXS« 
every  shade  of  religious .^^^IJ^^^emhit  The  judicious  teacher 
^«S«e-"'ta  schools  against  the  wishes 

of  the  parents  of  his  Pupils-  w1,consm  court,  you  are  advised  that  the 

^Z^i^^I^f^  \I,  is  violative  of  the  cou- 

stitution.  H  w.  CHILD S,  Attorney  General. 

Dec.  10,  1895. 
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ted  to  board  in.  tie  same  family.' 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Mitchell,  Resident  at  St.  Cloud 

Sir:  You  state  that  the  norma  f*0*™^ ^aemen  attending  the 

3£f J=££  £  Ef  sir^sh.l  adopt  any  rules 

assume  that  the  rule  i^question  was  adopted  p  ^  reasonably  tends 

If  so,  the  only  question  which  ca f  n^  ^on;  x  am  advised  by  the  super- 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  ^^^^^rule  has  been  adopted  by  most, 
intendent  of  public  instruction  that  a ^similai  ruie  &  Qf  ^  ^ 

££<S£  ^  e^^  -r  the  young  people  who  are 

-St^tta.  ^Tsl^^S  r^^^e  mo- 
tion of  rules,  which  will  not  ^  disturbed  save  w  connection  tHat  the 
festly  unreasonable  It  may  tot to  be^  admission."  While  of 
board  is  authorized  to  Pf^^  co wel  a  student  to  change  his  or  her 
course,  it  has  no  legal  authorit y  t       m pe *  to  tll6  schooj  that  stu- 

boarding  place,  it ,  W  make  *°°^fe  nrteB  and  regulations,  including  the 
dents  shall  comply  with  its  ^^a^ee  raie  is  so  manifestly  unreason- 

You  are  therefore  advised  accordingly^  ^  0HILDS>  Attorney  General. 
Jan.  20.  1896. 
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of  sueli  Ttmildings. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  W.  W.Pendergast  ^^Tl^T^^ct  No,  52,  Hen- 
Sir:  The  inquiry  of  Mr  Burwell,  cier *  1895  wherein  it  is 
nepin  county,  is  unto  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
provided  that  "no  new  district  ^tag  of  any  existing  district,  but 
Se  so  ^rmeA^  to  ^^^^^^  schoof  buildings,  the  district 
where  an  existing  district  c^ins™ '              h  buildings." 

isasjtfs*^  that  tte  dls" 
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trict  contains  two  school  buildings,  the  effect  of  nhwo.  -ma  •  * 
to  the  new  district.   It  is  always  comoetent  for  t£?i      \V*  t0  O0nvey  titIe 
of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  I  rn^S^  ^  ^slature,  in  disposing 

to  the  disposition  ^X^Btaff^S^S't^  P?Visi°n  a* 

if  any,  the  title  thereto  is  governed  by  the Ski^  ™  i  Personal  property, 
court  of  this  state  in  the  case  of  Oitv  of  rencned  by  the  supreme 

40  Minn.  13,  wherein  it  is  heM  that-  «t?o  Wm+on?  7s-  School  District  No,  82, 
corporation  is  *£^££g%  ^L%i^Vl^°^  fv  ******* 
into  a  new  corporation  unless  somo  „twn»  •  another  or  by  its  erection 
thorizing  the  separation,  Te  old Trnoiatio™^"  18  ,made  in  the  act  au" 
ities  and  retains  all  Its  property  Ste  Z ™  ,?ttt  *°  a«  «■  liabil- 
boundaries  happens  to  fafl  ISSX^r^,^  °f 
Bee.  14,  1895.  H*  W"  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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lead,,  the  con  t  "  1^  "Pewntendeut  and  issues  a  certilicate  to 
tilicate.  «Pe»nte.deat  has  no  authority  to  revoke  sueh  eer- 

Hon  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Superintendent  of  VuM^fn^tZ^*  °FFI™' 
*J™'  In  y°Ur  "Nation  of  the  23d  inst  $£52Et£  following  ques- 

»n^  superintendent  of  public  in- 

the  county  superintendent  and issues 7o?vK^c  he  l'everses  «ie  decision  of 
if  any,  may  the  county  LTerintendent  Z™,  ^'■f^I^  circumstances, . 
superintendent  of  public  insSctfon  ^'  Said  certificate  issued  by  the 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  Ivf  Jn^t  Tew  by'  y0Uf  department, 
tendent  with  power -to  decline  ?o  J^?p  fhfw-*0  V2st  the  state  suPerin- 
tendent,  although  it  may  ap^r^fhrt^^0*1011  ^  lhe  c°1Jnty  SUP™" 
as  a  cause  of  grievance.7  Reversal  £ i  autho?^  ST  ^  the  respect  assi^e(i 
upon  appeal,  "that  the  aw^^^  ^^J^^1^  U  is  ascertained 
cision  reached  therein  is  to  be  final  if  u rfb^fn<?uaLned  to  teach."  The  de- 
provide  a  summary  and  effective determ  nat^o^nf1,  hPUrp0S+e  °f  the  statnte  to 
cation  of  the  appellant  to  teach  and  to  thTal^f  questl0n  of  the  qualifi- 
conducted  de  novo,  and  with  such  brSdth  ^  d  the  Gxami^ation  may  be 
or  other  qualifications,  ^2^1^^^^^^^  M  to  iiteW 
as  the  result  of  such  examination  I  Svtrs-l  £  JSL J  deem  disable.  If, 
issued,  not,  however  bv  thT^UZ  reverSalJ_ 1S  ordered,  a  certificate  is  to  be 
intendent.  W§^l^n^%™^^  but  by  the  state  super" 
^ts^rtS^a  -ific^^  "end- 

thus  is- 

inquiry  does  not  require  it.  unnecessary  to  now  decide,  as  your 

Oct.  28,  1895.  H-  W*  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


SCHOOL      DISTRICT  _  G A RX IS  II S  EI)  -  \    scIlool  flw 

nisheed.  school  district  cannot  be  gar- 

A.  F.  Nordin,  Esq.,  County  Attorney  Attorney  General's  Office. 
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a^se  to  permitting,  the  jffg^ffSLSS^  UZfg  *g 

aen  s"-^  E S-spyssrs  ewes.  % 

Bengal  vs.  Board  of  Supervisors,  4  Mmn.^130^  qjjilDS,  Attorney  General. 
Aug.  9, 1895.  4g 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  ^^^"SnSSS  of  the  31st  nit., 

SCtf  goes  the  statute  include  the  St.  Paul  tochers'  training  school  estab- 
JSM2  3SpST£.>^f  ^Se=gtarSuen 

^  ««^e»^e^e  when  it  provides  Jjt  Ijg- 
SSSI^SS^^?  al&eng  shall  get  their  inform 
tion  from,  text-books  as  in i  other  studies  -  c  f  „ 

1.  A  high  school,  const  tutmg  part  or  a^y  *  wheu  l  sald  "A 

within  the  language  used  in  my  £™m^0^ul}jeclB  doeS  net  require  daily 
systematic  and  regular  instruction ^m  those  s  nj  sufficient  com- 

er weekly  instruction,  or  mstructmn  m  ever* [  „raae^  ^  e 

^mb?^^ 

^S^»«»  -e  *  s— nts  and  nar- 

former  communication  WMe  I  am »* to  W^™^  'bich  ln  the 
.  from  such  a  school  a  branch  of  ^struct  10 ss  statute,  i 
^T^"XZn^  t^  school  does  not  fall  wifnm 

ceive  why  the  third  JfgSj2?ar  schools  like  that  maintained  in 

jects  named  shall  be  imparted.  between  text-books  on  physi- 

4.  Little,  if  ^..Sj^^f^oSS^OBSSn  subjects  taught  in  the 
ology  and  hygiene  and  th nseon W  otne  ^  essential  tMng  ;s  the 

public  schools.  ^I^id  former ly  so  -  ^     question.  The  importance 

instruction;  the  method  pursued  is  a  sue  *        dependent  upon  the 

of  text-books  I  need  not  sugge y  *^stritt,e|  and  y0u  will  adopt 
STTolfcy*astaCyour  &t  will  best  conduce  to  the  desired  M- 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  must  *.  ^ 

erning  body.  A  diversity  of  vSws  will  elwL  hG  -T^  of  the  gov- 

method  of  teaching  many  subjects  M^S*8**0  m*  most  effec«™ 
physiology  and  hygiene  As  to  Thn««  t£i  especially  true  of  the  subject  of 
for  the  administrative  bodv  to  ^J^™^**>  as  already  s  uggested, 
of  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  wnetner  the  books  shall  be  in  the  hands 

June  4,  1895.  H-  W-  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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reply  to  the  following  quests  °f  tbe  llth  mst  *™  r^uest  my  views  in 
tion  ind0?^^^^^  -ake  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  educa- 
te make  provision  for  instruS  in  < S  J     6  or  in  part  D^  Public  fundi 

ject :  to  revision  by  your  department  3186  °f  P"blic  schools  fuT 

construction.  Where  a  citv  jft«  V  o  n,eTer  '^tended  to  give  It  W>  kL^ 
instruction  beginning  with  +J,f   S*-  PauI  has  organized  a  irart^J^033  a 

higb  scdxeoUttZWoardc/etocaS^  o^^S^tta 
treqwlfrer  ?fthe  law'  a^ »C  ^  cou^tn'1'  eDdeaTOr  to  observe  be 

those  subjects  does  not  require  d-itv  ?}1G  and  ^gular  instruct on" £ 

every  grade.  It  is  a  sufficient ^S^^f^th^^  °r  ^^uc^n  £ 
tern  of  education  adopted  by  the  C  p™i  e  law  when  tne  general  w 
a  reasonable  amount  of  instmctfon  in  ^ht?  faCes  aW>*>PriateIy  ifits  couS 
books  so  prepared  as  to  eS  ^  ^  g^T  and  hygiene  £y  aid  of  text! 
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^•Se  ence'To  a«SV  to  withhold  the  apportionment 

P    Tit  law  having  vested  you  with  authority  to  wi  comply  with 

of  tte current  scn^ol  fund  from  a  g^SdSmiimtio,.  of  the  ques- 
tt  in  thTregard,  it  n^an^M^to  you^tto  ^    a(JvlsaWe  t0  dwell 

^irSS^^^STSS  otnee  in  eontiiet  with  those 
^a«TS^M  -  unnecessary  to  spe- 
cincally  reply  to  your  second ^ertian.  ^  0f  a  school  to ►  de- 

in  your  judgment  will  best  conduce^ to .Jhe  *«M    rtionment  shall  to  J* 

&Ste^SS5?fflr^  -at  the  infraction  has  been  will 
-  The  stutute  does  not  include  a  training  school  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.  H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


May  13, 1895. 
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common  school  districts. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon  W.W.Pendergast,  ^V^^£*X\T^n  raised  by  the 
Sir:  Yon  request  my  JfWj  in  response  to  ^  „er 

superintendent  of  schools  of  o4  philosophy  and  hygiene  with 

toJiuSsdlcUontottemal^^?^^^     J  narcotics  upon  the  toman 

123  it  is  my  opinion  that  maeptuue 

templation.  H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


April  20,  1895. 
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H°  S.rV-  »~  of  V^SSS^T"'  °FFI0E- 

aftemoT  only!  ^  fw  pro^ueTZt  *  »^~the 

April  26,  1895.  H*  W'  CHILr)S,  Attorney  General. 
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wo™  jss^-  may  vote  —  —  -  —  -  - 

V.  B.  Seward,  Esq.,  County  Attorney  Attorney  General's  Office. 

quanntd  to  vote  upon  thfouLS  oTS  £T  0r, that  a  woma»  is 
of  a  school  building.  I  set  2o  reason  wh^JSS  ^ict  bonds  for  the  erection 
vote  upon  the  question  of f£L g  the Mtef  f,  5  with^ual  Propriety, 

the  constitution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stSuto  ^mSFX*"  Th,e  lan^e  of 
have  no  doubt  observed,  very  broad and ^  te3^ted1+t^eremider»  is>  as 
line  of  demarcation  is  to  teZ^etStog  '^i*^  ?J^Y^h"%  a 
such  statute.  I  have  entertainpd  «nmo  rw,>S  „ n*  °*  a  woman  voter  under 
templates  her  right to ^te^B^^S,Mw -^5?^  the  Statute  con" 
interpretation  placed  upon  Hby  ^predcSeJsap  dl8p°Sed  t0  f°ll0W  the 

Feb.  21,  1895.  H"  W'  CHILDS'  Attorney  General. 
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can  vote  upon  the  anest  on  of  Z  Tr"f,l„e5™sti°n  whether  or  not  a  woman 
ing  school  buildings  nuance  or  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 

*^«n  r^wA^4»^^ 11158  offlce  ™to 

cne  language  both  of  the  constitution  and  the 
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statute  enacted  In  pursuance  thereof,  I  deem  the  decision  of  my  predecessor 

therefore  overruled.  H  w  QHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Feb.  21,  1895. 
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Ibuiltliiigrs., 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  Peter  E.  Hanson,  State  Senate  helono-ino-  to  the  permanent  school 

Dear  Sir:  ^^^^^^0fl^S^Za  school  buildings, 
fund  may  be  used  for  the  Pu^e  °f  ^n^ucun,,  ^  termg 

The  question  depends  upon  the  construction  to  oe  p  £eecls  of  such 

of  our  constitution.   That  ^trument  provide ™s^teB  for  the  use 
lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  ^J^.f^Jj^  remain  a  perpetual  school 
of  schools  within  each  township  ^  state  shall  rem  i       P  ^ 
fund  to  the  state.   *   *   "    The  V^^cwm  t'a  or  intrusted  to  this  state 

o^er  disposition  of  lands,  or -  other  property  ^fj^^^^A  inviolate 
in  each  township  for  educational  purpose s^le  of  sald  school 

?-d^^^^ 

Jl^'S^^^?*'  -eciflc  objects  of  tbe 

original  grants  or  appropriations.     (Art.  »,  ^-."^   foregoing  provision  of 
In  vilw  of  the  explicit  language  ^W«lmto  fSrlfgn  to  the  purpose 
the  constitution,  I  am  of  the  opmrnii  that  «  es  indi. 

therein  expressed  to  use  any  Sd  cannot  be  devoted  to 

cated  by  your  "W.^.Sffi^Mattie  constitution  having  expressly 

S?5K5S£S  s^T^  -ides  Fn  the  !eg- 

W.SSSSfc  Attorney  General. 

Feb.  25,  1895. 
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Attorney  General's  Office. 

adults  to  such  schools.  swial  Laws  1878,  chapter  157,  section  J, 

The  question  is  co^^^oT^ftp! .  £5 seotton  1.  The  board  of  edu- 
as  amended  by  Special  Laws  ^•<*^^^?&ingB,  to  "make  rules 
cation  of  that  city  Ur ttrt^  of  schools  and  for  the  Employment  and 
and  regulations  for  the  X  ttSte  powers  and  duties;  and  pre- 

^rd^r«a"Xsifioat^  of  scholars  and  their  man- 
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to  either  day  or  evening  schools!  P   P         tlle  admissioii  of  adults 

March  8,  1895.  H'  W*  °HILDS.  Attorney  General. 


PETITION" — AMENDMENT— Thp.  „, 

-it  the  aMe»taent  of  a^etitToa  £  ^2^^^**" 
trict,  whea  sach  amendment  is  assented  ,  „  ,T      V    *  SCb°01 
Persons  sisafns  .ho  SMme.  assented  *°  ln  "™<«»K  »r  all  of  the 

M-J*^e££££S£%  t  whether  the 

of  a  petition  for  the  formatZ  of  a  seZoI  d ^tH.t*0  f6™"  ?e  amendment 

I^rbr^t0fntaheoPernS  ^^AmZ,^  to 
f  etitionPS  ^  JSJ^^CSTJIEiSS*  °M  tn  *  the 

a^end^^^ 

There  is  no  doubt/in  my opinion  »f£,         e??,toa?e  the  said  territory, 
commissioners  to  allow 'uSKt  of ^h»^ty  °f  the  board  of  <»nnty 
assented  to  in  writing  by  flW^^  same*  W  Whe» 

Dec.  21,  1894.  H-  W-  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


REMOVAL  OF-  INCOMPETENT  TEACHER     .  .... 

of  a  eoaaty  is  authored  to  JteTtZl  ^■nteadent  of  sell„o.s 
charge  „f  incompeteacr,  aad  If   Z„T,  to  a»s—  *. 

certatoed  that  the  charges  are  LstMaed T  ,nVeS"^"°»>  «  »  as- 
tioa  of  „er  eer.tfleate  of  auaH^atlon  '  "le 

FWS^^..^-^*1!?  tSerVo°l  ^nd^bl  33$ 
holding  a  certificate  by vfrtue o ^  its  1,2  ^°o1  of  another  «ate,  S 

months'  service,  and  in  view  ofherV™™,?  ■  W  th  her>  l(  appears,  for  nine 
mmate  the  contract.  Xou  inquire  Whettlr  thff  nOW  deslre  to  to? 

By  section  1,  chapter  34,  General  La  ws  isol      y„  b<?  awfu»y  done. 
S«?lslt«  to  a  teacher  with  n  th^eanlnl  of  ti,f  d,efln,in|r  the  Qualifications 
that  a  diploma  from  a  state  normal  2      the  school  law,  it  is  provided 
state  superintendent  of  this  state  lh^™Si*n?theT  state,  approved  by  the 
tion  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  star"  COnstitute  a  certificate  of  authoriza- 

WtHS^Ie^tS  oTh^Tf1-  iS  made  to  the 

wh  cMndo  tSffiakd  the  *  at  puwic  y  stic  p  cs 

in4wh  SCh0,01  ,Wlthln  thls  «ate.  Bisection  3  of  ?  lZ1^.the  holder 
further  provided  that  any  countv  or  Mt,,  Z  ■  tlle  last  named  act  it  is 
whose  supervision  such  graduates  may  he  ™p,nnt?n<ient  of  schools  under 
suspend  such  certificate  for  causes  Zy  sW^f,?'  ShaH  llave  authority  to 
to  the  .same  appeal  as  is  provided  In  th»  ^S'  ?  ^Pension  to  be  subject 
county  or  city  superintendent  6  °ase  of  certificates  issued  by  such 
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While  in  terms  the  provisions  of^^e^e  ^**t 
issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ^  secti^s  1  ana  of  chapter  34, 

my  opinion  that  a  certificate  issued  ™e  P  be  deemed  to  fall  fairly 

to  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  of  af^*™* s  n*t  witliin  the  contemp  a- 
withfn  the  contemplation  thereof ^  It  *     be  burdened  with  an  m- 

tion  of  the  statutes  of  this  state  tta*  herefrom, 
competent  teacher,  with  no^ven^e  £  J^i***  to  ^  ^ 

in  S  =i^ 

tKe™  ^  0Perati°n  °f  ^  06 

cate  of  qualification.  H  w  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Dec.  11,  1894.  g9 

-„   ti  ^i  hoot:  fund  considered 
TEXT-BOOK  FUND-Disposition  of  excess  m  te.t-Doofc 

and  determined. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  SuperintendeBt  of  PuWic  Instruct ion.^.^ 

Sir:  You  request  me  to  a^  ^  rep^  ^m  on  j  ^ 

of  the  county  attorney  of  Shf^S™ LSS>' ok  fund  of  some  years  ago  when 
some  $400  or  over  to  the  "edit  of  the  text  wo      ^  commissioneus  have  the 

t^^lS^^SferS^  was  raised 

It  appearing  that  the  purpose  1 tor  whtthtte  m     y^  lt 
be  realized,  there  is  no  valid  reason  in ^  ^    The  questlon  0f  the 

Attorney  Gener.h 

July  13,  1895.  6Q 

taxation  it  u  :^:i^^^u:^t:z 

lands  to  the  wrong  district. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

0.  O.  Kolars,  Esq.,  County  ^torney,         between  the  date  of  separation  of 
Dear  Sir:   The  length  of  ^e^«^^e?Som,  and  the  date  of  a  sub- 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  a  ^^^^^  mMer  of  no  importance 
sequent  levy  of  taxes  for  any  school  Purpose,  is  *  t  autedates  the 

wZtever,  so  long  as  it  clearly  appear s  that^ ^formerjv  ^  ^_ 

latter.   From  your  statement  of  facts  l  turn*  yuu.  y   v  j 
trict  officers.  ,    ,        been  erroneously  recorded  as  lying 

It  appearing  that  certain  ^ds  l^ve  been  ei  n  another  dis. 

within  a  given  district,  when  ^.fct  ttey  «e  emo  It  is  the  duty 

trict,  presents  no  reason  why  the  enw*»^  th  facts  as  they  actually 
of  taxing  officers  ^^SSnflt  S  other  to  recover  the  taxes 
exist.  No  ^^J^^^^^trict,  hy  reason  of  the  error  atore- 

^^^^T^^r^^  ,ou  refer  willfully  refu.s 
If  the  director  of  the  sc^pdA^  under  section  105  of  the 

£e2£W  ^"ereny  5^  ^y  of  a  misdemeanor  within 

of  treasurer  vacant  when  that  officer  neglects  ^  duty  not 

ge°et?lrced  hy  a'ma^damus  While  a  court  will  not  undertake  to 
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ftaffto^Z^eh^r^t0r  and  C!f*  Sha11  select  as  treasurer,  it  will  not  hes- 
itate to  lequne  that  they  proceed  to  make  a  selection  of  some  one 

Dec  5  1§95  H.  W.  CHIEDS,  Attorney  General. 
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SALAjRY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  The  Salary  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  subject  to  limitations  named  in  the  statute,  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  hoard  of  county  commissioners. 

Hon  W.  W.  Penderf  st  Superintendent  of  JtS&tS^S^'*  °" 

when  once  filed  hv l^f  A*6  T^7  °f  ?  C0Unty  superintendent  of  schools, 
°^c?  hxed  hJ  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  is  fixed  for  the 

^rS^i^SeS^6  °f  SCb°01  in  thG  *  ™ 

stwT  M  ?n^f  Pre8Sr£e!  b^th  a  minimum  an<i  a  maximum  limitation  in  re- 
spect to  the  salary  of  that  officer.  It  shall  not  fall  below  "the  rate  of 'ten  Vol 
lars  for  each  organized  district  in  the  county,  to  be  te^on^^or^LtSr^ 

snail  it  exceed  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
ntP  ViJfJ'l  e?,*  th?t  th?.salaiT,  subject  to  the  limitations  named  in  the  stat- 
ute, is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners    The  law 

StTs^T  fl68^*,"  " SlULU  be  fiXGd"  by  ti«<^  and  rcontemplatel 
that  it  shall  be  fixed  early  m  the  term.   When  once  so  fixed,  it  continues  the 

«^eQU?eSS+rb!?quently  chan^-  ^  is  to  the  determination  of  the  board  in 
such  action  that  the  county  auditor  looks  in  drawing  his  warrant  The  action 
of  the  board  will,  of  course,  be  based  upon  Hie  number  of  d stricts in  exist 

!™t?^G°U?ty' ,But  lam  of  tlle  opinion  that  ^  creation  Tnew'm^ts 
ww!  M  tlle  ad.vantaSe  of  the  superintendent,  and  deem  it  the  proper  course 
where  the  maximum  limit  is  not  reached,  for  the  board  to  fix  the  ihiw  In 
the  terms  of  the  statute  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  district  instead  If 
gross  sum    It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  th  ^  super  ntemlem^ would 
be  entitled,  in  case  of  the  creation  of  a  new  district,  to  more  than  such  uro 
portionate  part  of  ten  dollars  as  the  time  elapsing  after  the ito  Len 
of  a  school  therein  bears  to  the  whole  year.   The  compeMtion^h3dto^nPTf 
case -be  reckoned  pre >  rata  for  the  year  from  the  tli£Ttt?<SSm^S^ 
of  the  first  school  m  the  district."   (Sec.  10,  Comp.  School  Laws  ) 

Jan.  14  1895  H'  W'  CHrLDS>  Attorney  General. 
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Btu™Tr  i  7    ISSUES-T1-  of  the  proviso  found  in  Com- 

Pilation  of  School  Laws,  subdivision  6,   is   merely  to   limit   the  tax 

^tioHf  th6  leVied  ^  n°thin-  *°  *°  he 

Question  of  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

in  sition  an^ifS  doubtfuT  f  theyT'e  Tany  ^S^ffiT*"* 

or  restricted  by  the  terms  of  section  2  plwll  ^I^IcnfJ^  ^  P°D 
bonds  "in  snch  amounts"  as  may  be  voted  by  a  ?wo-thMs°  vote  ol "the  S 
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be  raised  in  any  year  by  a  tax  levy.         ^  ^  0HILDS,  Attorney  General. 
Nov.  9, 1895. 

  63 

HIGH  SCHOOLS-The  lUSh  school  at  St.  Pa.l  fall,  within  the  content 
plation  of  General  Laws  1S95,  chapter  186. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

that  the  high  school  mamto.  a  four .years  «™sea^  ^  sup<,rintendent 
S^S^^^MSSi  within  the  contestation  of  Gen- 

mmmmm 

frae  gradua^ 

Wisely  what  the  statute  contem- 

^T^AffPrf  it  is  sufficients  identified  with  the  high  school,  being  dependent 
for^  cSes  as  s£n,  upon  the  graduates  therefrom,  to  come  wrthm 

the  proper  meaning  of  the  statute.  H  w  0HILDS>  Attorney  General. 

Nov.  5,  1895. 

.  64 
STATUTE;  REPEAL — EXAMINATION   OF  'TEACHERS'   General  Laws  189a 

so  far  L  tUe  last  aaraed  law  provides  for  «»™"»"«  "t  teaca 
ers  by  boards  of  examiners. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  »9^F*X!^^^£f7SS^  it  chapter  34, 

-miners  in  said 

dlStSeSlaw  of  1893  prides that  -^^^S^rce^S 

S»P^^S^Mtf«*S32S  o°n 
independent  dis^ 

Reference! 'e^esttermlTSadefn  We  law  of  1893  to  the  independent 
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mmmsmm 

nega«ve.theref°re  m  °Pini°n  tbat  your  questlo»  shouI«  be  answered  in  the 
Sept.  6,  1895.  H'  W'  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


'  65 

ELECTION. 


MEMBER   OF   THE   LEGISLATURE-CONTEST   rw,  • 

e«a  M4  aetMMiMa  relate  .oT^^VZLT^  COUSid- 

^^tV0^  Cilaiman  Committee  oaE&rSt?'11* 
following  questions'  e  le(*uest  my  opinion  m  reply  to  the 

1^°™  Laws  of  1893  ****  that 
contestant  is  a  candidate  oi  elector*  «mtestee  should  specify  that  the 

who"  shau  oSc^at*  theTa^n^ot  Dtame  tW°  >Ustices  of  ^  P«*e 

where  they  shall  so  attend*      8         6  aeP°sltl0^        the  time  and  place 

^"X^eZ^T^^^  Whe?  ^  -«ce  does  not 
justices  of  the  peace  or  any  timeTplaS?  W  6le°t0r  111,1  doea  not  -"me  two 

i»  4r?SS%^sqSj».aVSi^  ln  thf  afflrmatiTe- 

!  *  •  wishing  to  contest  etc.,  /  ^rtSSl^6??  °f,.th? county 

fore  clearly  appear  that  th»  ™„t«t    *  •      .  !  glve  uotiee."   It  should  there- 

This  view1sfSarsns?ain^  Tme  To  lowing *♦£  c.rdidate  OT  an 
Birler,  87  Ind  320-  Rornli".     tne  following  .authorities:  State,  ex  rel  vs 

Ohio,  375;  Blanli  vsKct  MS  T&  61  ^  392 '  Edwins  vs.  Knfght^ 

•tatate3^^,^^^^^^  ^  the  affirmative.  Tbe 
peace  of  the  county  in  which  he  resW^  th      3    nlme   two  Justices  of  the 

power  of  the  legislature  to  imp"™  the^4t  th™  1  <■  'Vl110'  within  the 
tion  upon  such  body;  nor  do  I  d  Lover  anv  ^ZuT*™^  by  the  <=<>^titu- 
=  of  our  general  election  law  toTntreS  ZTZu^o^J^ 

legislaturfrall'lrlSrtlaw  ^St^^  PTlde<J  that 
contested  seats  in  either  house  M  be  £     ^  T^"06  in  cases  of 
the  Jegisature  has  prescribed  a  law  M'U&or  lleSs^and^ 
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made  ample  provision  therein  f  determinaj 

elective  offices,  including  that  of  state e >nato ^  ^  c^f^™  upon  him,  and 
not,  with  safety,  disregard  those  remedies  therein  pre- 

naryi„elviewo.f  the  foregoing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  the  question  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  in  the  ^g^ggn^g,  Attorney  General. 
Jan.  25,  1895. 
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PRIMARY  B^CmO^e  — e  to,  ^^Ho 
Places  of  residence  of  electors  voting  at  a  »lima*y  *  be. 
be   furnished,  is   the   county   or  city  comnnttee,  as  the  case 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gokey,  Chairman  ^P^1^^1^11^6'      of  the  opinion  that  the 

chairman  of  the  committee  in  Party  in  Issuing  the  call 

that  "the  duly  authorized  committee  of  the  P^lca'  ^2  fm.thermore  pro- 
for  a  primary  election  in :  the  city  ^  county  *tolf^n  frlmary  election  in 
Tides  that  "when  any  po ^^l™  &vlly  authorized  committee  of 

tt^M^A^t^^^  rlL,-ed  to  in 

mittee.  H  w  GUILDS,  Attorney  General. 

June  8,  1896. 
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Attorney  General's  Office. 
Mr.  M.  J.  Martin  Town  Clerk  township  electiors. 

aud^ore  Tth6e  «SS5SS^3?SS5»  referred  to^/ section  47  of  the  Gen- 
eral Election  Daw  is  an  election  held et™to  a   ^  placB 
The  next  general  election  m  *e  t^^'P^Xder  the  general  election 
where  the  last  election,  general  or  special,  was  hew  unaer  u.e  „ 

'"care  should  be  taken  to  give  ample  notice  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  among 
voters  on  election  day.  H  w  OHIDDS,  Attorney  General. 

April  3, 1896. 

68 


PRIMARY  ElilS CT'I O N — Th e  provisions  of  General  Law,  1895,  chapter  37«, 
must  he  deemed  mandatory. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  Tarns  Bisby .Chairman  EepnMcan  State  0^^**^  chap; 
terKie?M~K ^S^ions,"  you  inquire  whether 
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in  my  opinion  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  are  mandatory  in  character 
Feb.  17,  1896.  H"  W"  CHTLDS>  Attorney  General. 


69 

GAME  AND  FISH  LAW 


as  to  what  *  aXXSS^fll*  S8*  2*  you  »e  * 

of  violations  of  the 'fish  TmZ!  otjines  collected  from  persons  convicted 

stituted  by  game  warded  S'  When  Sueh  Preventions  are  not  in- 

°' «ame  and  fish  laws  is  as  follows: 
n^^hfXS™??^^™^."?  ^  to  or  contract 

from  the  sale  of  any  bird  PTnlmals  or  flsh  ^nf?6^,  °r,  recelved  b*  ttem 
fish  commissioners  of  anofSer  stlt  ^  teWtorv  or  cnUt6  ^  °f  game  and 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  naid  into  t£  «t„t  ?ount-v-  "nder  any  of  the 
the  credit  of  such  boar 1,  to  be "SLSdSl  bv  them  fftTV^  be  placed  t0 
dnties  and  the  enforcement  of  ftSLS'ofS  act""  dlSCharge  °f  their 
t^nneVS^^ 

fines,  the  statute  makes  provision  for  the Sffi  «? «  In  addltl0n  to  such 
bonds  given  to  or  contracts  SS^m^^^o^^S  rfiecTlovered  on 
sioners  and  moneys  received  by  them  from  the  sal/of  hi^f  fiSh  e°mmis" 
fish."  Moneys  arising  from  such Sources ^^^L^^\^nimals  ancl 
arming  from  penalties  imposed  i£21£^^ 

Sept.  4,  1895.  H'  W'  GHIIiDS,  Attorney  General. 
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LEGISLATIVE     OVERSIGHT  _  HUNTING    WITH    DOCS  r 

a*aiMt  hantin^  witlx  dogs  if  .till  f 71  ^  P'olilbition 

PI,  to  sectioa  XX  of  t,e  Ga^e  Ld  Eil  ^  *  *  — 

C.  A.  Nye,  County  Attorney  Attorney  General's  Office. 

ina|^arwSblrt  an^fLTtrrein^S^a1^  ^  Game  aad  ™«  "«*  and 

is  therefore  evident  that  the  prohibit  on'  tS,  h£  2  °tnIy  t0  bMs-  ana  » 
misplaced.  This  is  manifestly  » ™hen  reference  fa  S  tolh™  OTerS  gnt'  been 
Section  9  of  the  law  of  1891  prohibited  taEwK  ^e  Pre"exlstins  law. 
moose,  deer,  antelope,  bueh,  See  ^^M&5?£ 
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11  of  the  present  game ,  law  is  the section  '5£*£^%MWtto  against 
tinned  in  section  9of  the _ac .of  1891.  If,  thereto  e        y  t<>  ^ 

^oS&SSM  me^h  t£  ^.teSHU^  General. 
Aug.  16,  1895. 

71 


HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

FOTO™  HOSPITAL  FOR  AND 

TE€T  Th e  c^m^ioa  appointed  to   locate   fourth   hosP1tal   for  *n- 

Tne  nave  authority  to  procure  detailed  plans  and  .P^c.tc.., 
lud  employ  an  architect  for  such  purpose.  They  are  not  author- 
Ted  to  hind  the  state  for  the  expense  of  said  plans  and  speexnea- 
tions. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

]n»:E?»  ^edageIrecneipt  of  your  communicalion  of  the  26th 
inst  in  which  yon  submit,  on  hehalf  of  the  commission  appointed  to  locate  a 
Wkho^foyhe  ^SSS^vSSS^S^  Plans  and  specid- 
cations  for  the  fourth  hospital  for  the  insane? 

I  ^WS^Sffi  expense  of  said  plans  and 

of  the  amount  of ^enses  ^^  ^e  hoards  author  zelto  ^  ^  ^ 

the  appropriation i  of  $15,000  for ^  Purca a  answered  in  the  negative. 

tution.  It  follows  that  youi  third  quesncm   ^  OHIDDS>  Attorney  General. 

Dec.  30,  1895. 

 ;  72 

FEES  OF  COURT  OOMMISSIONER-The  law  has  made  no  provision  for 
elpIsTtion  to  a  court  commissioner  for  the  performance  of  du- 
ties  in  examining  an  insane  person. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

HOnDeAardSmY  ^^^^t^^^  *  -*«  »  ^  6X" 
amining  an  l^J^M  ^on^a  court  commissioner  is 

aaiow^^ 

fees  as  allowed  by  law  to  ot**^^mZttnT^^g«>  tUe  commitment 
T^^^r^TJ^TA  out  a  judge  of  prohate 
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S«2S£S?S SZSZSoVS  EST  SaIT  ln  «*>  a  —  '"-re 
in  fact  been  provided  for  -th.e  law>  ln  tliat  no  compensation  has 

duties,   m  tlfe  «^^a«^<SSrSnS^  ^rfornSlnce 
judge  of  probate  is  under  no  legal oblSTS  ?   f  the  statute  Quiring  it,  a 
sioner,  out  of  bis  salary,  who°  ^In^^  STtead  "  C0Urt  C°mmiS- 
July  10,  1895.  H-  W-  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


OUSTODY-Cnstoov  of  i„sane  persons  by  relative.  , 

ment,  how  reflated.  relatives  subsequent  to  commit- 

Hon  Tory  Tborson,  Judge  of  Probate  Attorney  General's  Office. 

^^JSEZSg^  LaW&  1893  ^  -d 

mtrust  bim  at  once  to  ^Mvii^T^  °f  Pr°bate  in  a  P^opercase  to 
Wben,  however,  he  has i  Wn  Z  ^ Stea£  »f  committing  him  to  the  hosr>i  Jl 
intendent  to  transfer ^e^Stodv^?^^"  iS  made  lawfl11  fo7  theTper 
cretion  to  exact  a  4^^^^S^A^  *  and  ^ \fsTs 

but  in  neither  case  does  the  patient  naS M^?^ned  f0r  his  safe  keeping; 
state.  If  the  condition  of  the bond  ^  b rnf  d  the  power  of  control  by  the 
probate  in  the  one  case,  and the  sir^HntSl^  P  either  event,  the  judge  ol 
ofe^tltIe?.t0  reSUme  ^^  ^S^^f1^^'  WiU  ™cloubted?y 
of  committing  him  to  the  hospital  and  thl f  Httl  ^ 6  Srmer  for  the  Purpose 
mmgm  custody  therein.  '     a  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 

ZSS!^  recovery  of 

Nothing  but  a  new  commitment ^reinv^l  Lf^^  b(;COmes  terminated, 
of  control  over  the  person  thus  discharged    the  suPei"intendent  with  the  right 

Feb.  2,  1895.  H  W-  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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not  required  to  re- 


INEBRIATES-GLAHDIANSHIP-Tl^ 

Ho.  ArttoKUbourne,  M.  D.,  Meuica,  ^^SS^ 

fuaSl^o^^n/Z  eletSTinyPrV<le  ff  the  -^ointment  of 
S,D»^age  5  the  statute  implies  that  inebrHtpf  tf '  At  the  same  time,  the 
guardianship.  The  title  of  subchapter  i?  i,„(  "To  comi"itted  are  under 

as  amended  by  General  Laws  S  tauter  !?R  ?c,ter  f  of  tne  Pr<>bate  Law 
mitment  ot  persons  under  guardianshin  tn  S  prefacea  by  the  title,  "com 
out  the  provisions  of  the  art  reMye  fo  thafsnhtSate,h0spitaL''  T^ough- 
made  to  the  guardian  of  the  inebr  ale.  lie %Za Inefereace  •»  constantly 
notice  when  application  for  commitment  it  ^nfm  ,  '  for  mstance,  is  to  hare 
himself.  The  act  implies  that  the  Siate  shaM  L  &ny  persoa  «»an 

of  mental  incompetency,  by  reason  of  °"  JIh  rea0?ed  a  c<m"itim, 

Proper  case  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  '  drmkm&  which  presents  a 

patients  no?  unSer  ^  y0U  are  aot  re1u're<3  to  recelye  inebriate 

Jan.  22,  1895.  H*  W-  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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,  warrant  of   commitment  he 

COMMITMENT   The  law  re^xx-es  that   tl  e^arra       o  ^ 

accompanied  hy  a  certificate,  under  the  cal  of  t       P  ^ 
signed  by  the  Judge  thereof,   showxns  when  ^_7^ro£eSsioll,  if 
ate  was   placed  nnder  guardianship,  hxs  age,  trade  or  proles 
any,  and  his  name  and  postoitice  address. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  Arthur  P.  Kilbourne,  Medical -  B^^^3^^^^?^^ 

Dear  Sir:  You  state  ttet  you  have  recently .  ^cewed  pu 
mitment  by  the  judge  of  *J^S§§,  m   62,  behag  an  act  pro- 

ted  under  the  provisions  ofo^e^ra&^Qt  of  nebriatci  to  the  special  de- 
viding  for  the  examination  a/f?h0^^  hospital.  It  appears 

partment  for  the  treatment  of  ^ebnates  ^  ^  f  ^  ith  ttie  said  commitment 
that  the  only  paper  f  ^h  ^  SSseal  of  the  judge  of  probate 
was  a  warrant  issued  over  keoffici ^  ^gj      to  the  form  prescribed  m  the 

^.SV^i^!^^^  —     t0  exceed  one  year 

from  the  date  hereof .''  flpoilTW»a  to  receive  the  patient,  as  the  statute 

You  might  properly  have  de cl^f  ^  r^ aot  £  question  requires  the 
was  not  properly  complied  with  J^™°™JeT  the  seai  of  the  probate  court, 
warrant  to  be  accompanied  by  a ^  delivered  to  the  supermtend- 
signed  by  the  judge  thereof ',t *M  wbif  s^s  Dceertificate  is  required  to  show 
ent  of  the  hospital  wl^^^^sLXced  under  guardianship,  his  age,  trade 
when  and  where  the  inebriate  was  pi acett  *n  *  address.  This  is  a  pre- 
or  profession,  if  any,  and        ^tf™  sh0uld  be  strictly  complied 

requisite  to  the  reception  of  the  Patient  ™  f     recommitment  of  m- 

with.  Rather  than  subject  counties  to  the  exp  prob£lte  of  the  require- 

Ibriates,  I  would  sugges ;   that  you  advise  ^    J&  and  supply  you  with 
ments  of  section  5,  and  request  them _  to  at  ^     ur  egt 

to  continue  the  custody  of  such 

patients.  H.  W.  CHILD S,  Attorney  Gen'eral. 

July  18, 1S95.  ^ 

„„„    rmTMITMENT-Person  authorized  to  convey  an  insane  per- 
FEES  FOR  OOMMITME * 1  two  dollars  per  day  and  necessary 

SOn  to  the  ^^^:s:^l  Such  proceedings  arc  entitled  to  fees 
disbursements.  Wxtnesses  in  s  cliaptcr  70,  section  8.  A  conn- 

as  provided  hy  General  S*^ut~  *~^n  *  committed  to  the  hos- 
ty  from  which  resident  of  coimty  for  expenses 

pitalis  entitled  to  remnneratxon  fx «m  reas0nahle  com- 

Attorney  Generae's  Office. 

Hon.  G.  N.  Edwards,  Judge  of  ^bate  provision  regulative  of 

Dear  Sir:  The  amendatory  law  of ^e^\^Je  persons.  The  provi- 
fees  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ^^^Z  farPas  applicable,  must 
sions  of  General  Laws  1893,  chapter  o, ■  ^tion .  ^ ,  an  .  e 

therefore  be  deemed  in  force  The ^son  a for  the  time  necessarily 
person  to  the  hospital  is  entitled  to  ^%^^ente    Witnesses  in  such  pro- 

^^^^X^"^^  ™es  1878> chapter 

T°'  St^tful  if  the  county  from 

committed  to  the  hospital  for pf  f  m^ne^ntitga  t  w()uM  be 

SSSSS  ^^^rSZS^.  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  an- 


thorities  thereof. 
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A"S-  5. 1895:  H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

CUSTODIAL  AND  MEOICAl  RELATIONS      Co  ,   ■  ^ 

■Peet  to  the  custodial  „„d  medlc,l       ?    *       s"»e*™ten<lent  in  re- 
stitution. *  med«»«  relation   of  »„e  wards  0( 

^alsSS »^Sf a  »i  ss=  cat 

the?ea^^eo??^mt1endent  a«»°r5ed  or  oSi°ated^tleS  and  Sections? 

mnt,  tiVsaml  XStSS  ^tat?to  «u»  relationship  of  physician  and 
me  state  assumed  the  chaw  h  .ot  the  insane  by  the  stnto  m 

Ex  Docs.  Vol.  iv-72  1     Se  does  not  Present  a  rea- 
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^       .    nf  ^iviie-ecl  communications.  The  second 

of  com-se  be  guided  by  the  advice  ^f  ^seUna  ue  question  in  the 

5  fa7n= TVl^o/^^  ™"  answer  must  be  read  m 

^e^n;m^^l-sUtM       wr,ed  by  wbat  is  said  in  repiy 

totte  tbW^As^uaHned  my  ^Xl^r  C  insane  is  never  to  be  recog- 
*°  6  A  patient  committed  to  ^^f^Uays  as  a  sick  person  under  treat- 
nized  as  a  criminal  under  <^tod&  ^ut  alway convicts  and  persons  under  ar- 
ment.  This  is  said  with  *e  quaUflc^on  that  com         ^  pr 
reTupon  the  charge  ?*  cnmmal  ottense s  can       ^  ^  mQre  renM)te  from 

the  .^r^  Mm  oenept 
May  21,  1896.  78 

rjrr-       — — — — — ■  n  e 

0t  ATTOKNEY  GENERAL' S  OEEICE. 

tion    Section  12  of  the  law  of  ^  ^eis  ij)  servaiits  and  employes, 

Sve  authority  in  ^^^^^^%t'ot  removing  or  suspend- 
and,  subject  to  the  rev ision  of  the  ooa    .  him. 

^fggS^"**^^* your  second  aues 

3'.  So,  too,  as  to  your  third  JP8^??;  .  hig  reports  to  the  board  should 
t  The  duties  of  the  accounting  ^^^^  ^|  retirement  that  he  shall 
be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws,  and ^^^^889,  chapter  269,  it  is  proper 
follow  the  system  pres enbed  n  Genera  uw^  ,  clia?acter  and  extent  of 
for  the  board  to  further  provide  in  tie .t  ^  t 
his  duties.  It  J-  the  duty  ■{*  ^""gf  thus  prescribed.   As  the  superintendent 

^t^^^^  ^  ^  18  D°  ValW  reaS°n  " 
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ferred  by  the  terms  of  the  stetme,  f nn  enclent  of  duty  expresslv  ™„ 
inconsistent  with. the  stSute^ndyoid^  ^  ll" 

^Sa^if,  -aning  „f  section  1 

would  sprtp  * T  o      ?  a  course  would  seem  tht  mnJL  of  the  superin- 

^gg^^T^^  by"l3WS  SUbmitt?d  *W<*  -"'tates 
trustees,"  ne  is  yet  subiePt  £1S+offlce  "^ring  the  pleasure  of  ?f  ^scribed 

J-2.  Section  14  does  xesP°ns]biIity  imposed 

under  t&0«  ~-  otheer  are  presmn     T  Tf* 
14.  The  "S?a ta?e,  and  hSv?0erin.tendeut         Presu'ned  always  to  be  made 

sponsible  to  the  board  for  Sp  tlVe'  Tfie  superintendent  t  '  yaar  last 
offlcers  and  «X£S  ^tf^^^lf^ 

H-  W'  CI™,  AtToSey  a„. 
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INCOMPATIBILITY. 

lauds. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
C.  E.  Billiard,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,  ineligible  to  the  appointment 

Dear  Sir:   A  ^^^T^t^^^T^  ^  artention 
of  appraiser  of  public  lands    The  statute  to  w       y  the  of 

that  no  county  commissioner  shall  be  a^mxea  or  position  ot 

county  commissioner  ^^e^ea^e\Shori^-d  by  law  to  appoint  or  elect 
trust  to  which  such  comm  ls«0q^"®Xt  two  of  the  members  of  the  board 
The  statute  authorizes  the  board  to  *PPO£t  two  o  nted  falls  squarely 

of  appraisers  of  public  ^^f^^^sT^teA  section  110 
within  the  purview  of  General  fetatuies  x^>    ,^  Q^llA}^  Attorney  General. 

July  13,  1895. 
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INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

^    OPTION  ^KTJFAOTlJR^^fi^^*^^^^*^^^^*^^^^^ 
aeSiSaed  to  confer  ^  -  sale  of  into*i«Uix.B  UQMr. 

as.ai„st  «ne  issuance  of  Ixcease J°r  OOBtiMe  tlle  sale  of  tU* 

villngre  or  townsliip. 

Attorney  Gewebal's  Office. 

Henry  A.  Morgan,  Esq.,  County^ Attorney  designed  to  confer  upon  a 

Dear  Sir:   General  Laws  189o,  cha^ei  2o9  is  ^   a  £or  ^ 

village  or  township  authority  to  if  ,\^^^der  ?t  unlawful  to  continue 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  ^^^fe^ned  by  a  subsequent  vote 
the  sale  of  the  same  ^erem  imtil  o^wwe  or  etf   t  ^an 

The  proviso  relative  to  .^n^a<rtuiers  in  ^  vlUage  or 

to  give  them  the  right  to  sell  ^^^^  ^  tiie  federal  supr?m5 

township.   The  act  grew  <^  °*  held  that  so  long  as  liquors  remained 

court  in  the  Lisey  case,  fnerem     was    eW  mat  ^  ge  wJllcil 

in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  th ennporter  ana  m  t  -  of  intersta.te  corn- 
key  were  imported,  they  had. ^  "^^LSuSiifl  of  the  state.  Following 
merce  and  were  not  subjec to L^panceregQ  of  ^  interstate 

that  decision,  congress  im        wv ^  are  concerne^ 

pi nnsp  of  the  federal  constitution  so  iai  <t»  ^  reference  to  such 

tSy  leaving  it  to  state 

commodities  as  state  policy  might  be  deem  a  to  ^  tQ  citieSj  bemg  re- 

of  chapter  259.  That  chapter  has  ^W^fns;iar  as  cities  are  concerned, 
sMcted  by  its  terms  to  villages  and  townships >'  of  the  act  of  i895. 

tie  law  leaves  them  where  they -  were  ft™*,  of  the  present  state 

Tt  is  a  very  grave  question  at  best,  w^mei,  m  ferred  upon  a  city 

of  our"  giJla^ol,  ^^^^^TOv^V^  aS  to  thG 
by  its  charter,  a  wholesale  can  be  mstu  therein.  . 

manufacture  or  the  sale  (by  wholesale)  or  ms  s  t(>  autll0rizmg 

Section  2024,  to  which  you  refer,  ^  raact«i^  ^  ^  ^  . 

the  issuance  of  licenses  for  a  period  of  one  year1  t  of  that  amend- 

ance,  whenever  that  date  migM  occ^  effect  of  the  proviso  contained 

hi^S^B^B^^  ^^^  °*  terminating  every  license 
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SSS^^aCTfeW*  tte  amiUal  only 

^l^Xro^r^Tih^fr  aU,th°rizes  refundment  in  all  eases 
the  sale  ofWieatog^uofs.  f  ^  eIwtio"  — 

iSSe  °nce'  as  soon  as  the  vote  is  declared  hw,  VOt,e  S  to  te™inate  a 
construction  you  appear  to  have  reached!, SI the-  electlon  offlee',s-  The 
obtaining  in  this  department.  It  therefore  SlwS'S  '?  aecord  with  tte  one 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  city  S  to  revn^f  that  1°  4formal  action  is 
*  Sal6S  WhiCh  haTO  been  ^  ^uenttoTuS  Sn  art  anfl 
April  21,  1896.  tt  W-  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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LIQUOR  LICENSES-Antlioritv  of  „i+  * 

vis.o»s  „£  the  cha.":;  „?t;fec^*:f7,be  ?; Iiceuse"  cer,ai»  »»•- 

Genera,  St„tlltes  1S94>  secZl  ^L  '  V~  "0t  «»  with 

CIeSearJS-EuTar,:1S'  Es^  City  Attorney        Attor™y  G™al's  Office. 

certain  prwii^/o^beTS'ofru/i^6  23d  ™L  ca»  Mention  to 
section  2024,  and  inquire,  in  effect  whethe^'thf  ,We",as  General  Statut^  181)4, 
at  an  annual  election,  determine 

uue  legal  voters  of  your  citv 


liquors  shall  oTshall'  Z™^T^r^^  the  sale  of  taffitE 
agamst  license  carries  at  suclfan *d2etk£ ItJ  mf  ^  event  that  a  vot 
outstanding  unexpired  licenses       electl0n'  whether  it  will  operate  to  revok. 

jwWt^Jt?  ^  tii^vi  Lea  in  1889 — -t, 

this  state  upon  the  subject  of  the  sale  o?  in?n^J°hCl  °f  13116  Elation  of 
read  as  in  consonance  therewith  imonL  aZ I  tmg  llquors'  and  should  be 
council  of  that  city,  is  the  SLi™  r  •  powers  conferred  upon  the 
sons  vending,  dealing  in  or  S  n^of  sni  Huo^8'  °f  "and  a11 

liquors  and  to  provide  and  ^^^^Sm^^J1110^  ^  0r  fermented 
as  to  the  council  may  seem  proper "        restrietions  and  prohibitions  therefor 

^dS&PSr^^'Mwn^  for  ****  m  such  l^uors 
$500  and  as  much  higher  as  the  citv  coun.if^  TO  "and  sMl  be  *  le£t 
was  given  tne  exclusive  right  lo  Vsut  license      fp  S  ^  C~ 

in  c^^^g  ^^^^^  the  council  are 
ject  of  intoxicating  liquors    More?vP?  hV  ^WU  °f  1887  uP°n  ^  sub- 
framed  the  language  employed  i?n  Z  Sf??7  a?Frent  that  whoever 
it  in  harmony  with  that  Sat  ion    TS   1  *  the  faid  City  aimed  to  draw 
thing  conflicting  between  the  charter  ^d^^PeC?i,n  Wllich  tnere  k  any- 
providing  for  the  termination  of ncense^  ^  ST       laT  .iS  in  the  Provision 
1887,  licenses  were  made  to  e^ire  a   a  np^^  ^ T?1  law'  as  enacte<l  in 
after  the  annual  election  «in  su?h  villa4        tv  ™  .  ^  tllan  twen*  da^ 
of  such  license,"  whereas  the  char  Ji *  nSvi4n  X  ??  «  eDS£mg  after  tne  d;^ 
expire  on  the  first  day  of  July ?  The  mSZ  1    the  et£ct  that  tlie^  sha11 
law  is  also  found  in  the  charter    tI   ?  e  f'eSCr'lbed  in  me  ^neral 
the  council  to  exact  a  higher  fie 'than  %SS i«  f^h^y  is  conferred  upon 
Provisions  of  the  general  law,  ^s  the  sfme  ^  m/°nsistent  with  ^ 
In  extending  to  the  citv  oonrAii I  tw«   a   e  Power  ^  conferred  in  the  latter 
legislature  £e«^fflSto^?  S?Sv  fuWiority  to  issue  licenses,  the 

an^^n.City  *™  «* 

^X^X  a^^n  ^  ^r11  atten^"'  a^d 
inconsistent  with  the  views  abovl  exp?essed      expressed  hy  the  court  at  all 
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HO  MOENSE-Wnei-e  a.  municipality  ^oted  no  license,  tk.  sale  of 

intoxicating  llaaors   tnerein  Is  in  clear  violation  of  law. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

matter  ot^i****"*****™  wUlMlv  seSs  or  disposes  of  intoxicating 

^^tSoSf'^^^ty.         <*arartCT  he  may  assume 

at  the  time  of  such  sale.  jj  w  cHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

April  23,  1896. 
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REiFUNDMENT— The  .U,e  cooncil  nas » nt ^ ^ 
tion  of  a  license  fee  on  account  of  tlxe  decease 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

W.  N.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Corporation  Attorney,  authority  of  the 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  ^^^3^^  Cth? deceased  for  the 
village  council  to  refund  any  portion  of  the  fee  paia  oy  granted, 
Ucenle  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  ^j^J^^  ^^^Mom  I 
the  money  paid  therefor _J~™^a^^S^t  can  now  be  refunded, 
fail  to  perceive  on  what  legal  Sr°nnas  any  pui  uu  riffht  to  refund  any  portion 
In  my  view  of  the  law,  the  counc. Ota >  n om  tto7«rtate  of 

thereof  than  it  has  to  make  a  donation  ot  an administratar  of  the 
the  licensee  or  to  any  other  person  It  W^etiurttt^  ^  # 
estate  might  continue  the  business i  ioi  urn?         .  nder  simiiar  circum- 

XslmTco^,  ^VSSSST-  a  new  hono.  Be  this 
asTtmay  I  haye  no  doubt  as  to  the  oa™-*»bs,  Attorney  General. 
June  8, 1896. 
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GO V EltN MEN T  MCE,SE-A  sovcrntnen^ .leense  «o^e  -•-o^nto.icat, 

lias  been  prohibited. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Briggs,  .    ^nci^     ar>prial  tax  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 

Dear  Sir:   The  government  imposes special ,  ^  tor  uie  sa  e 
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chapter  259  was  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors  by  wholesale  or  otherwi^  in 

Dec.  26,  1895.  H'  W'  CHrLDS>  Attorney  General. 
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REINSTATING  FORFEITED  LICENSE— A  licensee  whose  Honor  ,lce„« 

been  forfeited  for  violation  o,  a»y  law  or  ordinal  cannot  ^ 
same  reinstated,  nor  be  granted  a  new  license. 

Mr.  P.  0.  Beardsley,  Village  Recorder  Attobney  Generate  Office. 

case  a  pro  rata  refundment  may  be  made.  granted.   In  such 

Oct.  12,  1895.  H-  W"  CHIL'DS,  Attorney  General. 
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LT™°rrN~Wlieie  "  ViHaSe  °P  tow^hl,   votes   «ntt  „ 

J.  W.  Quinn,  Esq.,  County  Attorney      '         ATTOBNET  Gexeral's  0f™e- 

township  shall  have  votprf  «o«fn«+  7i,  P30Ple  of  any  village  or  municipal 
toxicating  liquors  thl^m!  be  unlaw?nf  i£  Sf"86       the  Sale  of 

to  sell,  barte?or  give  away  the  amp  «t  Z£l  7,™  or  corporation 
whatever;  provided I  that  Lth^  ^t^  retail. or  wholesale  in  any  quantity 
of  chapter^  8  SISl  Wo4?g  ww*  conta1med  sliall  affect  the  provisions 
shall  be  dw^Sl^a^^Sir  V1?ateS  the  Pwisions  of  this  act 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of not  fe£ ?^f^S  Upon  ?onvicti011  thereof  shall 
costs  of  prose^tionTand  Z ^imtri^nmS?  whS™*  ^  t0gether  witn 
thirty  days  nor  more  than Ninety  day™  °  C°Unty       *°r  not  less  tflan 

preveV^r  f°o rSdSS? ^^SS  •C°^ned  Sha11  be  co»st™ed  to 

township  from  selling  SH^SdSS  ?n °*  pintoxl^ting  liquors  in  any  village  or 
township.  g       product  to  be  consumed  outside  of  said  village  or 


April  8,  1895. 


H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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REVOCATION   OF  LICENSE— Certain  questions  considered  and  answered. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

rffflSfa violated  the  law  by  the  sale of intox  eatmi I  *  a  TO 

posed  upon  him. 

You  ask  the  following  questions:  li^r,*^ 

1.  Do  the  foregoing  facts  justify  a  revo^on  of  tte  li^nse 

<>  Pon  thP  Tvirtender  now  be  prosecuted  for  selling  to  tne  stuaent,  iue 

relied  o^afthe  ^  0/^  offense  being  the  same  for  which  the  offender  has 

alrtye5^tL  is  answered  in  the  negative.   (State  vs.  Mahoney,  23 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

%X2£t£&&  M  employer,  ^^J^  «T 
April  1,  1896. 

 .  88 


INSURANCE. 


tliat  the  assnred  may  be  an  insurer  of  hxs  pioperty 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  insurer. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner  ohaDter  175,  section  25, 

Sir:  Calling  attention  to  General  Laws  1895  ^haptCT  ^ 
you  inquire  whether  the  clause  relative  to  autom ati o  JPn^J  equipped  with 
use  of  the  co-insurance  clause  upon  the  policies  cohering  risks  equipp 

of  insurance  issued  or  made  by  any  hie  ^™™™»Wri  ^  state  except  risks 
cate  or  corporation,  insuring  WJ^S^KTto^lSea  or  stipulated 
equipped  by  the  »»t^^S?SSS™J^Stoy  Property  covered  by  the 
that  the  assured  shall  maintain  insurance  °h  any  thereof,  or  to  any  extent 
policy  to  the  extent  of  eighty  per  cent :  ontt ^«  ™f  ^tract  0r  policy  of 

3SSS?&£S£2£  £rPrXei  on  the Wty  tn- 

sured,  areherebydeclared  to  ^""l^Xreason  for  the  incorporation  into  the 
It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  valid  rj^^*°r„^f  '    ™e  effect  of  that 
foregoing  provisions  of  the  automatic  ^rn^er  ctoiMe.    to  the  expense  of 
S  isKto  subject  the  "  of  prope rty  who  has^ ?e|n  tyh^expen  ^ 

s^Tzz^rf1^^^^^ et- as  the  in- 
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as  i££  ^ S  dlTSed. *°  a<Jopt  the  vlew  that  the  clause i^Sol™ 2^ 
H  toTLwrye^beenZ^e/ttfat^  ST***  PUTSe  °f  legislatol' 

no  application  whatever  to  s  iiv  of        rL  •  •  .  a-dvise  you  tliat  n  has 

of  tbe  section  .oUo^K  ^ST^^^SSSg? 
May  13  1896.  H'  W'  CHILr>S'  Attorney  General. 
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mDBR^CO-JNSURANCB-A  certain  *«,•„,  of  ride,  roMlta,a  „„„  „ecmc<1 
in  vxolation  of  the  statute  against  co-insniaace. 

Hon,  C.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner,    ATT0KNEY  GbW  Ow4W 
Pangforlne^orlne^  °y  —*  ^ 

. . . .",  t0        f0™inS  part  of  No  <*•  •  •  .insurance  company 

tain  any  amount  of '  InSSLioP  ,inS,  +h  r.eqmre  the  assured  to  ma^- 

intheargnment  wilT^i^i^^^6^  mSUr^d;,  Wliat  else  is  sa*d 

cash^alnTo"^  abrogate  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the 

sured  to  any  SteSt  Sot ^c^Unir^      ?P  °r  dTage  to  the  Property  in- 
the  rider  is  to  be  Hable ^fof^^St  ^^^^  ,the  comPa^  ™ing 
to  the  said  eighty  per  cent    Stated  hv         ^    ?TU^-of  its  own  risk 
seen.  P    Ce  T'   fetated  h?  example  its  liability  is  the  more  readily 

undT^hSfbe  l^^Wo^T^tf  ^  ^  ^ 

pany  in  question  issues  I VoHcv  of  $m  »?J   the  extent  of  $800.   The  com- 

tne  said  property.   A  loi  ^J^LTZ  SR« 
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nndPr  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  rider,  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  The 
first ZX^m^Ttwol^  of  $400,  or  $100,  and  the • 
four-eighths  of  $400,  or  $200.  By  this  arrangement  the  insured  will  be  able 
tn  rwnvpr  from  the  companies  only  $300  in  place  of  $400.  . 

mTta  my  judgment,  is  in  plain  violation  of  the  statute  against ^ msur- 
nni  nfJ  am  unable  to  perceive  how  a  case  more  clearly  offensive  m 
sue? 'r^^^^The  asSired  is  obviously  required  to  carry  insurance 
^SL^ofVoO  upon  the  property  <^ecL  1  |ee  no  fc^a  to 
contention  that  the  rider  relates  to  insurance  les  »  ton  ^^^^^^tfon 
™+  +rt  «  tntal  low  When  companies  impose  an  eignty  per  ceui  lebiiiiAivu, 
L  is  ^  that  maximum  must  be  deemed  wi  tt- 

StitS°S&      the  prohibition  of  the  statute  upo. .  the-  subject  of  co-in- 
surance, to  constitute  the  insurable  value  of  the  P10P^ty. 

TTnr  the  above  reasons  the  use  of  the  said  rider  should  be  denied. 

b  or  tne  aDove  le^uus,  H  w  0HIIjDs,  Attorney  General. 

Dec.  12,  1895. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF   STATUTE-Certain  provisions  of  General  Laws  1805, 
cliaoter  175,  construed. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
HOnSir&?nSy^er=tlCo0nmof  S»  ult  the  following  cations  are 

PreFfrsf  SninlXntiont'rdeneral  Laws  1895,  chapter  175,  section,  90,  it 
is  aS'by  ^l^Z  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance.  Company  of  Eng- 

%)  Under  the  above  section,  is  it  necessary  for  ns  to  add  anything  to  such 
sign  to  further  designate  the  name  of  the  country  wherein  the  company  is 

^"bf  Is  it  necessary  for  an  agent  to  display  any  sign  designating  his  place 

°f  Vl^ecL^  «tion  of  the  company's 

HIS  ^ 

rilSttkSz  o°;  «swwsw  » 

msmmm 

^f^X^X^^^  «ey  to 
be  vacant,  or  unoccupied  for  the  period  of. . .  .days  fi  om  this. . .  .aay  01  , 
189'"\nd  in  consideration  of  the  increased  hazard,  by  reason  of  such  vacancy, 
it  fct^SEKSS  and  agree, 

as  the  case  may  be. 
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represents.  I  think,  theSe  Hmt  t he  Sent  hZTT  wWeh  the  a^nt 
of  his  business.  8  ut  shouId  display  a  sign  indicative 

be  teft  53*5SWS2&2  &  ab°^e  ?.amed  eo™>  «  will 
company."  PnrHiM^^SiS1^^^^  "empowered  as  a  stock 

ganized  under  the  laws  of  Eugtod  TWords "S/n^^Ji1  is  or- 
would  be  sufficient  woias   England  or  "Great  Britain" 

chartered  or  incorporlteT  a Mutual  or  ■  lotot^SK  Sha"  state  whetber  it  is 
Tbetaieen°;'Tntry  Unaer  wbo^  aiithortty  if  is  01^?^'  ^  E3me 
Z^ST^^?^^^^ to  cover  a 
before  assuming  to  pro  Jre^Lh^erlnsura^     ocure  -  broker's  license 

from tnSS&W ^^We^"^"0^  ?  ^  *  SMcken  there- 
—would  be  in  violation  ™=  that 

Dec.  12,  1805.  H-  W-  CHIIJDS,  Attorney  General. 
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RIDER  PRO  RATA  CDACISE-Certain  f„lm  „f  ri<l£r  considcred. 

Hon  0.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner     Attorney  General's  OfFICe. 

to  whether  they  are  p^erfy"  ermSte.TC^  X- ^  " 

ing  tSSSSSTa^S^  -ce°eaher  ^f^to^Lo^  includ- 
value  of  the  prop'eftyl provided  IZ^,  ^K^l  1ent  of  the  actual  can 
total  insurance  on  the  Sr^staTt^'J^a-f  at  J?e  time  of  the  flre  *be 

shall  thereby  become  yoW  only  in  the  motion  of-^  tt'S  P°liCy 

insurance.  y  proportion  of  such  excess  to  such  total 

^^XX^tLn'^^  ?  Part  <*  a  covering 
each  item  of  the  policy  6  const™ed  as  applying  separately  to 

w^^^TO^tis^;,?*  ^r? separated  * a  ^a-- 

in  or  on  each  division  separated  bv  ^  that  tWs  policy  shaI1  a"a(* 

as  the  value  in  or  on  each  division  bear  t„  fhft  °r  Spafes  in  such  Proportion 
insured."  uivision  Deais  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  subjects 

mUt^J^^»g?^**W  d?p0sed  of  *  -bat  was 
held  that  the  use  of  such  a  clause  ?s  oeL^sfmf  N™  5'  1895'  whereto  «  was 
to  that  decision  rt^^h^"iiS^"^1IJ^1^rT  Which  C°ndUcea 
and  you  are  advised  accordingly  f  the  clause  in  question, 

the  assured  against  an  exaction  o„  the  Mrt  f  L*1*  seeks*°  protect 
former  is  made  to  pay  for  what  hp  dn«  w  «,  *  u6  lnsurer.  whereby  the 
words,  is  designed  to  secure  to  him tie  right,  of  S  reC6ive;  or'  in  otte 
loss  actually  sustained,  with  no  other  lirm?toH„^  t?  !^COmpensatea  for  *"« 
ioy.  It  would,  in  my  iud-ment  h»  L  ,™  ,  .  °n  thau  the  amount  of  the  pol- 
provision  whose  obsSwSce  wu  '  onerate  as  a  restrW^6 -StatUte  t0  emPloy  a 

tbe  owner  of  lumber  £  ^pS»« 
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ooeuring  in  ona  of  such  parcels  or  piles  only  such  amount  as  the  value  of 

such  parcel  or  pile  bears  to  the  total  value  m  yard  or  on  dock  as  the  case 

may  he    It  must,  therefore,  follow  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  he  will 

receive  a  less  amount  than  his  loss.   As  above  suggested,  he  is  entitled  to 

a  roTitract  insuring  him  against  the  whole  of  such  a  loss. 

a  conmaci  nifeuimto  mi     &  ^  ^  0HILDS>  Attorney  General. 

April  28,  1896. 
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RETALIATORY  LAW-Moneys  collected  under  certain  retaliatory  pro- 
vision in  Wisconsin  law  should  be  paid  over  to  treasurers  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  state  entitled  thereto,  for  the  support  of  hre 
departments. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner,  .    ^        _  anr^a 

Sir-  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  ot  some- 
time since  in  which  you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  m  possession 
SaTn  moneys  paid  into  your  hands  under  General  Statutes  1894,  section 
3188,  by  insurance  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  doing  business  in  this  state.  You  say :  "This  money  was  collected 
unde?  a Retaliatory  provision  in  the  Wisconsin  law  which  taxes  insurance 
c^ompam^s  two  pei  cent  upon  the  premiums  received  from  the  various  towns, 
for  the  support  of  fire  departments."  . 

You  now  request  my  views  as  to  whom  the  said  moneys  shall  be  paid  by 

y°UIt  is  the  purpose  of  the  above  named  section  to  exact 
insurance  companies  the  same  requirements  which  are ^  exacted 
panies  of  this  state  doing  business  in  their ^respective  states.  By -  the ^  law  »  oi 
Wisconsin,  inurance  companies  are  requ  red  to  pay  a  certain  pe rentage  upon 
the  business  done  in  the  several  municipalities  m  the  state  to  such  nrunici 
Dalities  for  the  support  of  fire  departments.   This  exaction  is  enforced  by 
W  sconsS  authorities  against  Minnesota  companies  doing  business  m  that 
11    fn  obedience  to  our  retaliatory  law,  Wisconsin  companies  should  there- 
fore  pay to  the m^idpallties  of  this  state  in  which  they  are  doiag  business 
an  IqSvalent  tax,  and,  as  I  understand  your  communication,  they  have  com- 

V^^^^g^t^*™  no  bearing  upon  the  question,  as  they  have 
reference  merely  to  the  disposition  of  the  Lax  paid  pursuant  to  section  3192. 

While  you  have  assumed  to  act  as  the  mutual  agent  of  insurance  com- 
nam^s  and  municipalities  in  the  collection  of  such  moneys,  it  is  very  ques- 
Honable  whS  yon  are  required  by  virtue  of  your  office  to  assume  such  a 
dtrtvBe  that  as  it  may,  the  moneys  thus  collected  belong  to,  and  should 
be listributed  among,  the  several  municipalities  of  this  state  in  which  fire 
dlptrtmKave  begi  maintained  during  the  time  of  the  collection  thereof, 
for  the  use  of  such  fire  departments.  trpamirers 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  you  pay  such  moneys  over  to  the  treasurer* 
of  thrmunicipalities  of  the  state  entitled  thereto,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  departments.  H  w  GHIIjDS,  Attorney  General. 

April  23,  1896. 
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RIDERS-Certain  proposed  riders  considered. 

Attorney  General's  Cifice. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner  rp«nec- 
%v  Ton  submit  the  following  proposed  riders,  numbered  1  to  4,  respec 
tivelv ^  anlinqutrwhether  the  use  of  the  first  three  upon  the  standard  torn 
^7 rSiov  w  uermissible  and,  if  not,  whether  the  fourth  may  be  used: 
of  ^^™S8^  ^  No.  i,  for  insurance  on  Rents  When  this  form 
is  used  the  rate  shall  be  same  as  building  rate,  f . . .  .on  rents  of  the.  . .  .stoiy 
 building,  with  roof,  situate  


ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  1013 
"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  in  case  the  above  named  bnildino-  nv 

computed  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  said  fire  anc  cew  on  SSf  h,?iirt 
mg  being  rendered  tenantable;  and  in  case  the  iSSSwdrtSKlS^  to  re' 
build  or  repair  the  premises,  then  the  loss  of  rent  shall  ^leteSinSd  i^t^ 

<4To  attach  to  and  form  a  part  of  Policy  No.  . .    Insurance  Company  of .  . .  . 
Wh?;  '3?"  ?aUl  Pnderwriters'  Union.   Form  No'.' 2,'  for  insurance  oti§ Rents 

Dart  tnereor  ^  u^  and,agr«fd  ttat     «*»  the  abSve  named  oiifidtag  or  any 

whlTw^M  Premifs-  then  l"«s  of  rent  shall  be  determined 1  to '  th Mme 
Tnce  nerm«ted       ***  f°r  SUCh  PUrp0Se-  0ther  "rent  ins™ 

of  sa.d  premises,  and  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  if  M  tt  nZ  JT* 
"To  attach  to  and  form  a  part  of  Policy  No. . .   Insurance  Company  of 

be  liable  to  the  assured  for the lot™}  SSS  ~T  +  '  comPany  shall 
exceeding  the  sum  ins"  The  ^SLdTo^l^tolM  herefrom,  not 
premises  in  as  short  a  time  as  the Mature  S +L  J?  U  1M1°'r  repair  said 
to  be  computed  from  titolato  ^tt^^i^n^-crf^^^^Ti^  Loss 
on  said  building  being  rendered  tenantable-  in  «       '  and  cease 

elect  not  to  rebuild  or  repair  the^r^Sse,'  th£>  5,oT!  £  assured  shall 
determined  by  the  time  ^^a^'l^j^Mt^  f  ^  shaU  be 
Other  concurrent  insurance  permitted  lequned  for  sucn  purpose. 

To  attach  to  and  form  a  part  of  Policy  No. . .   Insurance  Company  of 

fte  aSountdo1??aSSUl'ealhereby  3greeS  t0  ^intainlnsurance on  sam^rents'to 
and  oTno  efffct  "-    '        *  CaSe  °f  faiU,re  s<>  to  do  «•  policy  s£n  be  y0M 

The  first  contention  is  clearly  untenable.   By  section     of  that  low  „ 
tract  of  msurance  is  defined  to  be  "an  agreemlnf  W  IhicU  % 
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consideration  promises  to  pay  to  the  assured  upon  the  destruction  or  injury 
of  something  in  which  the  other  party  has  an  interest,"  and  it  is  made  un- 
lawful "for  any  company  to  make  any  contract  of  insurance  upon  or  concern- 
ing any  property  or  interest  *  *  *  unless  and  except  as  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act."  A  rent  is  universally  held  to  be  property.  It  is 
"a  right  of  which  the  arrears,  periodically  accruing,  are  merely  the  fruits." 
I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  a  contract  for  the  insurance  of  rents  does  not 
fall  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibition. 

The  second  and  fourth  forms  are  repugnant  to  the  statute  and  cannot  be 
allowed.   I  am  unable  to  perceive  in  what  respect  the  first  form  is  objection- 

at>1 1  A  contract  that  the  assured  shall  maintain  insurance  to  any  extent. 

2.  A  contract  that  he  shall  be  an  insurer  to  any  extent. 

3  A  contract  that  he  shall  bear  any  portion  of  the  loss. 

The  first  form  provides  that  the  company  "shall  be  liable  to  the  assured 
for  the  actual  loss  of  rent  ensuing  therefrom,  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured." 
This  violates  neither  of  the  said  prohibitions. 

The  third  form  provides  that  the  company,  in  case  of  less,  shall  only  be 
liable  in  the  proportion  that  the  sum  insured  under  this  policy  bears  to  the 
actual  rental  of  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  fire."  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision  is  to  constitute  the  assured,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  co-insurer.  The  com- 
pany obligates  itself  to  pay  not  the  actual  loss  of  rents,  but  only  a  proportion- 
ate share  thereof.  .  .    ., ,    .    ,  , 

You  are  therefore  advised  that  the  first  form  is  permissible,  but  not  the 

otherS'  H.  W.  CHILtDS,  Attorney  General. 

Nov.  15,  1895. 
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UNAUTHORIZED  FOREIGN  COMPANIES— Certain  questions  relating  to  the 
subject  of  procuring  insurance  from  companies  not  authorized  to  do 
business  in  this  state,  considered  and  answered. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner, 

Sir:  Calling  attention  to  General  Laws  1895,  chapter  175,  relating  to  the 
subject  of  procuring  insurance  from  companies  not  authorized  to  do  business 
in  this  state,  you  submit,  in  effect,  the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  several  persons  desiring  to  procure  such  insurance  jointly  appoint 
a  person  or  corporation  their  agent  therefor,  to  which  agent  it  will  be  lawful 
for  you  to  issue  a  license  in  the  name  of  such  agent? 

2.  If  the  first  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  can  such  license 
issue  upon  payment  of  a  single  fee  of  ten  dollars? 

3.  Can  an  individual  procure  a  license  for  obtaining  insurance  in  unau- 
thorized companies  without  paying  any  fee  therefor? 

Section  15  of  the  said  chapter  provides  that  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  shall  be 
paid  "for  each  license  to  procure  fire  insurance  in  unauthorized  foreign  com- 
panies." ,  ,     ,  . 

Section  82  of  the  same  act  provides  that  "any  person  who  desires  the 
right  to  obtain  such  insurance  (in  foreign  companies  not  authorized  to  do 
business  in  this  state),  either  on  his  own  property  or  the  property  of  a  firm 
or  corporation  in  which  he  is  interested,  shall  apply  to  the  insurance  com- 
missioner for  a  license  and  file  with  him  a  bond  as  hereinafter  provided; 
thereupon,  the  commissioner  shall  issue  to  such  applicant  a  license  good  for 
one  year,  authorizing  him  to  procure  for  himseelf  or  his  firm  or  corporation 
such  outside  insurance."  .  ■ 

It  is  further  provided,  in  the  same  section,  that  the  applicant  shall  give  a 
bond  which  "shall  be  in  such  reasonable  sum  as  the  insurance  commissioner 
shall  determine,"  etc.,  *  *  *  conditioned,  among  other  things,  that  the 
applicant  shall  "pay  forthwith,  on  the  expiration  of  such  license,  to  the  said 
insurance  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  a  tax  of  two  per  centum 
upon  premiums  paid  by  such  license,  or  his  said  firm  or  corporation." 
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oracorporftionPi/rc?togSaS  "hi  a°ent  S  tw^  comPa°1^-  An  individual 
panics  in  placing  insurance  canLt  S  thf      ■  ?r  in°Se  lndi™<taals  or  cam- 

as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
gested  that  this  provision  of  the  statute  should  M  ,has  been 

son  that  the  terms  of  section  82 )  at >  th*  J+™lL  **?  ^ferved,  the  rea- 
acter  during  its  passage  Cug  £e ?egis^atur1  anTSf?  m°dified  in  char- 
lative  oversight  in  preserving  it  in  sectfon  15  I  am  i^hiiV8  aKcas'^of  ^ 
view.   As  already  seen,  section  ^     ??b  e.t0'  suh&c^  to  this 

unauthorized  companies  and  Lction  l?1n  ^  the  obtaining  of  insurance  in 
dollars  for  the  issuance  of  a  li^^fll  «  PrGSSl  terms  exacts  a  fee  of  ten 
in  my  judgment,  be  an  Sw^^consteSS^  in+Surailce-   »  would, 

hold  that  the  provisions  of  section  15  rlTr  -  ^  the  terms  of  the  act  to 
license  has  once  issued,  the Teens e  m  v  ?       inoperative.   After  a 

of  one  dollar,  as  provided  in  Actional        renewed  by  the  payment  of  a  fee 

-ctfo^  is  not  contemplated  by 

the  procurement  of  insurance  and  tnat  ,^nn  «ohe  payment  <*  such  fee  for 
right  to  obtain  insurance  T'se^ n Orcein  thi^  vT^r  lH  Payment  as  a 
uses  the  terms  "obtain"  and  "procure"  ™vmn L  W'  fdCt'  section  82 
provided  that  the  commissioner  Si  *Vl  18  tllere  ^essly 

for  one  year,  authorizing  Mm to  ^^fy^^l^^  a  Ucense  good 
such  outside  insurance."  Nor  do  I  see  any  for  !  n  +?1S  firm  0r  cwPoration 
cause  section  82  provides  for  CpavmLM  that  be" 

miums,  a  license  fee  is  not  therefore  contemnlated  Cfnt  Upon  pre" 

the  fact  that  the  law  imposes  a  tax  of  ZS  l  f  T  ew  loses  si§int  of 

business  in  this  state,  whether foreign  or  domestic  ff^  C°Tanie*  doin^ 
ention  of  the  legislature  to  v^lmd^^, lut^orwJtn  ^Ty. the  ln" 
this  state  upon  the  same  footing  «t3 iJK •  authorized  to  do  business  in 
issued  to  such  unau?SorizS ^companfes  Ct  Similar  taxation  upon  Premiums 
^iS^^^^^  0f  —1  questions  raised  by  you 
Oct.  28,  1895.  H"  W-  CHILlDS,  attorney  General. 
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Hon  C.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner     ATTORNEY  Ge™'«  Office. 
is  P^tat^^^  insurance  law  of  this  state  it 

doing  business  in  any  city  T^^ate  £  ^  ?ther  State  or  nat*on 

board  of  underwriters  that  ha o^l^T^^  "  *  My  Operated 
statute,  and  such  insurance  comlv?!  o  ?ge  Corps  as  Provided  by 
ation  for  the  equipment ^^Ke  ofWC  UOt  SnbjeCt  to'  tax 
section,  then  such  insurance  company  o?  compare,  Sfi?  COTPS  Under  tllis 
equal  to  two  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  fl ?p ™!  *U  be  SUb'ject  to  a  tax 
company  in  such  city,  which  sum  Bh^e  L^hF^1T\reQeiYed  hy  said 
board  of  underwriters,  and  shall  be  by  said  boX  treasurer  of  said 

for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  laid  ^wLf^nderwriters  use<*  solely 
be  in  addition  to  all  taxes,  penTltie licenses  Tr5?  and  such  tax  shall 

to  be  paid  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  such  1nsuSnLPr°Vided  in  tllis  ** 
agents."  a  Dy  SUCJa  insurance  companies  dr  their 
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Tn  \m-il  1895  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  was  organized 
in  the        of  Minneapolis  for  the  purpose  of  organizing ;  and tXPKtlm- 

^n^Xl"S  ^%S"n  by  the  salvage  company  are 
^S^ir^mpaay  objects  *  ^^^lE^.'MS 

ltalYou  inauire  in  substance,  which,  if  either,  of  the  said  companies  is  en- 
titled to  the  said  moneys,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  yon  shall 
innorse Me ^receipts  given  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  said  companies  _ 

I  am ^cSy  oftL  opinion  that  such  indorsement  by  you  is  not  required 
by  law  The  law  implies  that  a  nonresident  company  of  another  i state  doing 
Winers  in  this  state  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  exactions  imposed  by  the 
othe  Ita  e  upoi^  a  Minnesota  company  doing  business  in  such  other  state- 
It  il  not  Side  to  appear  that  the  insurance 

is  required  to  perform  the  service  now  requested  of  you.  While  you  may  aeera 
SnotTmprope?  to  comply  with  the  request,  you  are  not,  as  above  suggested, 
reqmred  to  do  so  conclusion,  the  question  is  disposed  of  so  far  as 

vou "officii "concerned,  but  counsel  for  the  respective  companies  are  solicitous 
that  I  egress  my  yTews  as  to  the  comparative  rights  of  such  companies  to 

theThelawnwas,  in  my  judgment,  sufficiently  complied  with  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  fir^t  named  company.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  the  organization 
of  Salvage  corps  by  underwriters  for  the  preservation  of  property.  If  under- 
write^ a  company  organized  by  their  agents  as  a  proper  agency  tor 
disbursement  of  such  moneys,  the  law  is  sufficiently  complied  with.  Fur- 
thermore I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  does  not  contemplate  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  company  in  a  city.  The  companies  are  directed  by  the 
statute  which  s  about  to  go  into  effect,  to  pay  the  moneys  to  the  board  of 
underwrTte^  While  the  act  approved  April  13th  speaks  of  boards  of  fire 
underwr iters  it  does  not  do  so  in  the  sense  that  more  than  one  board  may 
exist  in  a stogie  ci?y  The  plural  form  is  employed  because  the  legislature  was 
addressing ^  iti  attention  to  all  such  organizations  in  the  state.  A  careful  read- 
in*  of  that  measure  fails  to  suggest  to  my  mind  any  other  construction 

toThffirs^amed  company  should  therefore  be  recognized  as  the  only  au- 
thorized salvage  corps  in  the  city.  ^  w  cmiiDS>  Attorney  General. 
Oct.  1 ,  1895. 
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FOREIGN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  An  ,•„„„,,„„ 

-----  z  ^T^r^rr;r^: 

set"^^^;™  *?  J""  to- 
gether w,th  the  sworn  statement  of  their  nnaneiat  condition. 

Hon  C.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner     ATTOENEr  General's  C-FeICe. 

insurance  tewo^ttostete  you  tT{^  f  T"on  77  »f  existing 
company  legally  transactin/bus  Zs  to  llf  I^ether  a  foreiS"  i^uranc? 
business  in°tbi  ^t^o^Z^nX^^L^  admitted  to  do 

its  own  terms.  It  was  evMenSy  to -view  nf  ^102  than  th0se  expressed  by 

might  safely  be  admitted fto  aJbSS^oS^1,ISf5  ^DeSS  tterein 

dence  in  your  department  of  the  feet  of  the S  t™^et?n»Vded  ttey  filed  evl" 

state,  together  with  a  sworn  statement  ^fh^Tctm?,bBBmem  in  another 

the  facts  required  by  the  proviso A  ™reft^-?nanciai,c<>ndit:ion  showing 

Hon  convinces  me  that  noXer  Tiet  £  consonant  wi?n  to"  ,(5  in  ques- 
legislature.  consonant  with  the  intention  of  the 

Jan.  9,  1896.  H'  W'  CHIIjDs.  Attorney  General. 


97 

CONTINGENT  SAFETY  El  Vl>_<-..-...i„ 

thereof  deemed  nnlawfnl  ^""^    «»" -*    the  nse 

Hon  C.  H,  Smith.  Insurance  Commissioner     Attorney  General's  Office. 
oft^tate,?^^^ 

tion  to  you  under  date  of  the  27th  uft  tmXu,^,T  ■  ^  '5  "?y  <»™Minicar 
^r^^  °f  Mianeea2p7oLUto'aSsf  f contl^Vsafet^^n^'" 
funnel  S^^m^*-««  that  C  cTealfofofsaid 
tribute  to  it,  as  it  is  not  Sri  ?!'  °1  ?e  Persons  who  are  to  con- 
statutes  of  this  state;"  and  ] '  th™  ™?  ^  °*  any  Provision  of  the 
should  be  exercised  in  providing ^Sf^tthe  faet  *hat  "great  caution 
public."  pioviain0  against  deception  tending  to  mislead  the 

^S^SZKSf^  1  ^7  s»ed  taat  «* 

existed,  and  approved  the  use  of  the  ton?  -g  t(>  SUI?  fund  as  they  actually 

^^W^c&«te^*i  ~*  Buch  words  will  not 
the  law  does  not  authorize  S  mmSft^™1'  that  "inasmuch  as 
ttagent  safety  and  reserve  fund  over  S  es  *0,.create  and  maintain  a  con- 
right  to,  and  does  exercise,  supervSon  and  ™nto„i"T-Ce  department  has  a 

Permit  them,  u/der  t^oTo?  £  S^S^VSJSS 
Ex  Docs.  Vol   tv— 73 
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a  palpable  fraud  upon  tte  V^  ^^^^^^^ 

r^L^  then  referred 

to  are  solvent  audresp0uS1ble  }      contention,  and  am  not  satisfied 

suggested,  that  ?e  pnbUo  will  aB^fl ^faTiE^,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
fund  thus ;  advertised  Pities  unknown  to  the 

assets  will  consist  only  ^^^^f^t  mi°ht  be  assumed  that  the  company 
public  and  to  your  department    Win  e  it  rties  it  must  be  re- 

in question  will  secure  the  notes  ^^JJ^S^Xt  company,  it  must  be 
membered  that  if  this  right  is  to  be  accoided  to  that  comi y^  ^ 
accorded  to  all  other  companies  r^uestan.  it.  ^  ^uctual  marine  insurance 
not  overlook  the  P~Ji«om  °f  so to  that  proposed 
companies  to  provide  funds  m  a  *^^fB(££^1^  However,  they  are  pro- 
by  the  said  company.  m^J^J^^^^^  $200,000  shall  have  been  sub- 
hibited  from  doing  business  un^b®  ^^L^t  and  a  majority  of  the  direct 
scribed  and  a  certificate  signed by  ^d^StaB?r^  commissioner, 
ors  has  been  deposited  with  and  approved  Dy„ d  by  th  leio-isiature 
These  provisions  are  indicative  of  the  pre ^^g^^oJthiesfl  subscrip- 
in  guarding  the  public  .a^*  ^^^'^S  a  m^iw  business,  they 
tions.  While  they  apply  to  ^g^^XSd  be  pursued  by  your  de- 
properly  serve  as  a  guide  to  t^.^"^  ™*  .J;pr  PiacS  0f  companies  requesting 
?artment  in  det ermintag  the  righ to  "^^f  ^oubtedly  you  should 
to  be  allowed  to  provide  a  fund  in ^a  s^^la™ {  the  custodian  of  such  notes 
XSS^^tSSS^S  £££  and  responsibility  of  tbe 
makers  thereof.  ;  .     +.  _ .  fhp  1W  of  tlle  WOrds  "contingent  safety 

naiy  insurer,  would  not  be  misled  by  them.  ^  cmDDS  Attorney  General. 
Jan.  10,  1896. 
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ACCIDENT  INSURANCE-Certain  article,  of  incorporation  ™ned  ™* 
deemed  not  to  indicate  the  doing  of  an  insurance  basinet. 

Attorney  Gsnekal's  Office. 
HOns,?-  ^SiSHSSfflffllf  kxaeta  of  incorporation  th< .  form 

pay  him  anything  m  case  of  accident  or  ^raniee  duri  the 

action  which  may  be  instituted  will  do       , Lt  supply  him  with 

a  contract  of  insurance.  H  w  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


Dec.  27,  1896. 
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^SEE^fe-?^  —  aeemea  not  ln 

Eon.  0.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner    Attoenet  G^ebal's  Office. 

son,  S'tMhl*  a?teS?„nC?"0n  T-^7  received  *rom  Mr.  K.  Knuet- 
and  agreement  looktog  to  C^i^,™  artieIes  of  assoSon 
.    It  is  proposed  by  Mr KnueTsom  o  nrnl,°*  a  llmtual  insurance  company, 
tions  for  insurance  in  the  lo^Tal t ThS^  0wners 

canons  to  the  ahoye  amount  shail  b^ade  ^SS^rEPfirSS^^SSffi 

oo^^^^i^^^M  o* -free ment  will  be  a  sufficient 
course  will  tend  to  lead  to  S2,nAT  to  me'  t0°-  that  a«y  other 
sons  who  become  parties  to  S  agreement  «W"g  amonS 
there,  I  feel  that  you  should  insist  ?™  !       V 11116  10118  ls  neither  here  nor 
quires  the  applicants  iStaS^to^te^SS1*?  ttS  l3W  ™ 
the  insurance  is  sought.  Eame  of  tIle  oompany  in  w^hich 

Dec.  26,  1895.  H-  W-  CHIM>S,  Attorney  General. 


10( 

SEC»™T02e5a:r„t5b3r tke  ins™e — ~*  »«  not  reims. 

Hon  O.  H.  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner    Attoeney  Aral's  Office. 
proyisionsofs^tions  TaSV/ the^f*         £°U  CaU  to  those 

pany  shall  mag^SXtion Tor  sttpulati"  flre  atnd  mai'iae  durance  corn- 
er i^r  C0Urt  of  jurisdSfon whS s^V^™1106  eontraet  c°a" 

".o  suit  or  action 

faP— nu^^^^  -The  nrst 

tract  the  time  within  which  aS  M  ffect  ^  "  sha11  n0*  »mit  by  con 
than  one  year;  while  the  second  I  a  lL^mm^ed  by  the  assured  to  1™S 
nght  of  action  subsists,  m  ^company ^  ?  of  the  time  within  which  the 
menced  within  one  year  and  a  dfv  ^  require  the  action  to  be  com 

vious  that  the  author  of  the  law  oV^look^tt^nro^*0^11  "  ls  ^  *. 
^^^^ 

for  £ ~n  *  wm  be  proper 

Aug.  9,  1895.  H-  W-  CHILD S,  Attorney  General. 
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LEGAL  NEWSPAPER. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
L.  S.  Manwaring,  Esq.,  P^^.t^thf  status  of  a  newspaper,  as  defined  by 
^tuS^^  *  Same  0n  a 

weekly  and  weekly.  It  would  mmyjad,  m  ent,  oe  blication  to  De  made 
construction  of  the  statute  to  ^  ^aiTtatus  of  a  daily  paper.  This 
upon  suck  days  m  order  to^f^n^wklt  recent  act  of  the  legislature  defin- 
is  all  the  more  so  ^i^S  thP^^an^of  pubUc  business  thereon  when 
ing  holidays ;and  P^^^P^^fh'o^eB  the  holiday  by  such 
not  required  by  necessity.  ™  W  r  ^contemplation  of  the  statute, 
omission  is  still  printed  "daily"  withm  .he  ^ntgg^s?  Attorney  General. 

Aug.  5,  1895. 

,EGAL  ^t*?j£  sis&ste  TJX 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Sexton,  Judge  of ^  Rebate  of  its  status  as  such  under 

Dear  Sir:  In  order  to  divest  a  legal  newsp^p  requisite  number 

the  statutes  of  this  state  by  reason  of  f  day  of  publication,  it  must 

of  copies  thereof  at  the  postoffice  ^  ^  Jf|^  and  excusable  accident. 

appear  that  such  failure  ^^J^^^^xAistieT  of  a  paper  is  unable 
The  mere  fact  that  on  a  single  occas .on  tnei  s>  M 

for  insurmountable  reasons  to  ,df^^^mn€r,  in  my  judgment,  of  any 

not  in  itself  affect  the  legal  status  of  the  paper,      .  unreasonable  com 

publication  appearing  it. 

struction  of  our  statute  to  adopt  any  otng  v^wCHILlDS,  Attorney  General. 
Dec.  3,  1895. 

  103 

LEGISLATION. 

SMe  the  limitation  pointed  out  in  the  opinion. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Bobbin.,  Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  .  Q,,  .    +    on  inquire,  in  effect,  whether 

Sir:  >»^»«7St^^fiw  lawfully  be  carried 
moneys  now  belonging  to  ^  scbooltextDo m       iew  to  express- 
to  the  internal  improvement  fund.  You  also  '"belonging  to  the  general  rev- 
ing  yourself  in  ^^^^\Z^UrX&St^  f™d"       , , 
^j^^T^*^^**  ^  my  pinion,  converttble  ex- 

pres^onranu  will  ^^T^^&  and  state  treasurer's 
The  respective  funds >  . Imomto  the  st  ate  a„au        gtatutoiy  orlgin  and 
departments  are,  with no*  to  exceed ^  tnree  e     p       .        ^  The  exceptK>ng 
r^e«  ^tS^oSUC™  *A  is  the  "internal  improvement 
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ments  as  the  legislature  shall  direct."  They  are  fn  short 

The  first  form  of  your  question  is  ^ecetoveajaweTea^S^kegsittv^ 
Feb.  11,  1895.  H"  W'  0HILiDS'  Attorney  General. 
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APPROPRIATIONS— DRAIJVA^FWrw,  i      -   ,  , 

tor  the  purpose  of  preserving  ,  authorized  „l,„  made 

««•  —  -  »erL„;v„i- ::r;:r -  the  citi—  - 

Hon  Frank  A.  Day,  President  of  the  Senate   Attobney  Genekal's  Office. 
ate  tSi^^&^^^^e.K^  of  the  honorable  sen- 
of  appropriating  any  money  whatevef  Zj SZ  ^  tl  *he  con««tntionality 
pose  of  draining  wet  lands  and  fnr  J™U„ '  Yhat  money.  for  the  pur- 

cated  by  the  grant  to  specific  purpose  and  .  JX,  ^  S  especially  dedi- 
vote  thereto  the  avails  of  arl  Lv  m°  f8'  tbe  State  slla11  de" 

^L^S  the 
a*/b^  Proposition,  that  roads 

contemplation  of  the  above  provS  of  thf  n  +  °Vements  witllin  the 
follows  that  the  state  cannot  £Zl\^Jtt  ^0nstltutl0n  I  and  it  therefore 
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such  enterprises  by  devoting  or  pledging  to  them,  whether -legally  or  morally 
directlv  or  indirectly,  the  public  revenues,  it  is  equally  offensive  to  the  con 
S  This  is  all  the  more  apparent  when  the  evils  sought  to  be  fore- 
SaUed  are  borne  in  mind.  In  adopting  their  constitution,  the  people  of  the 
sSte  sought  to  so  tie  the  hands  of  their  legislatures  as  to  forever  guard  against 
the  finandal  ruin  which  had  overtaken  several  of  sister  states  which  had 
Swt^Sprcwident  policies  of  internal  improvement.  The  provision  m  ques- 
tiona Tconstmed  by  our  supreme  court,  embraces  in  its  scope  a  great  variety 
of PobScts  The  language  of  the  court  is  so  instructive  in  this  respect  that 
I  take  occasion  to  make  the  following  excerpt  therefrom:  ■ 

''The  far  reaching  consequences  of  restricting  this  constitutional  inhibition 
to  highways  £r  travel  and  commerce  can  readily  be  foreseen  It  would  leave 
the  state  through  its  legislature,  at  liberty,  in  every  period  of  invasion  or 
excitement  to  embark  in  any  and  every  other  sort  of  enterprise  outside  of 
ite  leSimate  g^yernmental  functions,  which  might  be  deemed  of  public  ben- 
efit It  would  admit  not  only  the  building  of  grain  elevators,  but .  also  of 
en-aging  in  schemes  of  drainage,  irrigation,  developing  water  powers,  baild- 
in|  public  grist  mills,  public  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  establishing  stock 
yards  and  packing  houses,  and  other  like  enterprises >  almost  ^thout  limit 
Certainly,  to  engage  in  such  enterprises  as  these  at  the  expense  of  the  tax 
myera  of  the  state,  is  quite  as  much  within  the  mischief  aimed  at  by  the  con- 
stXTon  as  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  highways  for  commerce ' 

The  legislature  is  therefore  prohibited  from  extending  the  aid  of  the  state 
to  any  of  the  objects  suggested  by  the  court,  unless  it  has  been  the  recipient 
of  grants  of  lands  or  other  property  therefor.  When  the  legislature  devotes 
the  revenues  of  the  state  to  the  construction  ot  a  public ^  elevator ,  public 
bridge,  or  public  ditch  without  a  pervious  grant,  the  constitution  is  thereby 
violated,  nor  do  I  perceive  how  this  prohibition  can  be  overcome  by  donations 
from  the  public  treasury  to  a  municipality  for  such  an  object.  It  any  other 
doctrine  is  to  obtain,  an  avenue  is  at  once  afforded  for  the  certain  defeat 
of  the  purposes  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  f miners  of  the  constitution 

But  while  conceding  the  force  of  these  views,  it  may  be  urged  that  an 
appropriation  for  a  system  of  drainage  can  be  justified  upon  one  or  the  other 

°f  T  StSf  fanT  acquired  by  the  state  pursuant  to  the  act  of  congress 
of  March  12  1860,  are  impressed  with  a  trust  that  the  state  should  employ 
them  or  the  proceeds  derived  from  their  sale,  as  far  as  necessary,  in  con- 
structing levees  and  reclaiming  them  to  useful  purposes. 
2.   That  the  state  may  improve  its  own  lands. 

3    That  a  system  of  public  drainage  may  be  undertaken  as  a  police  regu- 

^^he  quSSonTs  Z?o?!o  grave  importance  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  pre- 
sent my  views  somewhat  at  length  as  to  each  of  the  above  named  contentions. 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  said  act  is  drawn  (Rev. 
St  U  S  sec  2479),  it  is  yet  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  state  to  determine  for 
Itself  wha dispos  tion  shall  be  made  of  its  swamp  lands  derived  from  such  a 
source  ''As  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  named  objects  is  only  pre- 
scribed 'as  far  as  necessary,'  room  is  left  for  the  exercise  by  the  state  of  a 
large  discretion  as  to  the  extent  and  the  necessity  "  (Am.  Emigra^nt  Co  vs. 
Adams  Co.,  100  U.  S.  161;  Mills  Co.  vs.  Burlington  R.  R.  Co.,  107  U.  S. J5<8.) 

The  application  of  the  proceeds  of  such  lands  to  the  purposes  of  the  grant 
rests  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  state.  Clearly,  the- proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
such  lands  whether  in  money  or  other  subjects,  may  be  properly  devoted 
to  any of the Tpurposes  named  in  the  grant.  But  where  the  state  has  so  be- 
stowed them  as  to  preclude  any  returns  therefrom  into  its  treasury ,  as  has 
generally  been  done  by  the  several  grants  made  to  certain  of  its  beneficiaries 
ft  mitt  be  deemed  to  have  determined  that  necessity  did  not  require  their 
devotion  to  levee  or  reclamation  purposes.  Such  disposition  of  them  is  wholly 
fncompatinle  with  a  reserved  purpose  to  ca rry  on  a  syst emfth™fh^ 
appnnnt  of  the  federal  bountv,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  tne  state  nau 
thereby  exhausted  its  powersSvith  regard  to  them.  The  grants  so  made  by 
thf  ?tate  are  in  the  nature  of  gifts  resting  upon  no  other  consideration  than 
contemplated  benefit?  to  the  public  at  large,  flowing  from  the  enterprises  they 
were fdSigned  to  foster.   In  pursuing  such  a  course,  the  state  may  indeed 
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PvJn^th1*^^  the+.trust  confided  to  it  by  the  federal  government;  but  in  such 
Stoe.  eParatl°n  mUSt  bG  eft'eCted'  if  at  a11'  ^ "the  people  and  not  the 
rflTthh.er^re-linable  t0  «ubscribe  to  the  first  contention. 

w  1o«h  requisite  for  such  purposes.   If  swamps,  marshes  and  other 

Z!  "nf?hPfl  ?P  i  !  S  ;  such  PUI'P°ses  ar«  clearly  within  the  contemplated 
S  5  the  legislature;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  constituti^  is  Is 
much  violated  when  the  improvement  is  made  under  the  mere  guise  of  a 
police  regulation  as  when  its  real  purpose  is  clearly  exposed  upon  the  face 
«n^d1Sr°Pmtmg  3Ct   C0Urts  llever  hesitate  to  look  througrdisguises 

Barber'TsI  uTffi  "ff0^ t0  ^  manifeSt  purposes-  (Minnesota  vs 
£  *  •  I'  ?.  '  If'  tneief01'e,  the  revenues  of  the  state  are  emnlovprt 
m  fact  for  internal  improvements  under  the  semblance  otTZn^  re^ 
turn  it  is  in  plain  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution    Samtary  iegula 

j«SSS  S»«£^2a«  0°f(  £  Sags? 

March  5,  1895.  H-  W'  CHILDS>  Attorney  General. 
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CI^S^IOATION-Wisiatio,  ,.  ,.„,  aathoviaefl   wfiicfi   classifies  cities 
'  n«  tfieLToBOSe  °f  liml"nS  °mCeS  W"Ct  ta™  -0t  <,»"e«  " 

m  Del/si^'Tf  M6mber  H0Use  0(  ^epreSeAnTtattver  GE:"!RAL'S  °™E' 
you ^nquiff  whether^mv  Sff  •?  the  P™Tisi™s  of  House        No.  500, 

March  8,  1895.  H'  W'  CHILDS>  Attorney  General. 
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NOXIOUS  WEEDS. 

EXPENSES— WEED  AGENT— Expenses  incurred  for  the  destruction!  of 
thistles  in  highways  are  to  he  home  by  the  respective  townships 
and  villages  in  which  they  were  destroyed,  save  that  where  town- 
ships have  not  been  organized  the  expense  is  to  he  borne  by  the 
county.  A  weed  agent  is  to  destroy  all  weeds  growing  in  the  high- 
ways before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  by  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  and  in  case  of  the  omission  of  the  owner  of 
land  to  destroy  thistles  within  such  time,  he  is  authorized  to  enter 
upon  such  land  and  destroy  all  such  weeds  then  standing  or  grow- 
ing thereon. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

A.  J.  Volstad,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,  „  „     .  ,.  ,  . 

Dear  Sir:   In  yours  of  the  19th  inst.  you  submit  the  following  questions. 
1.   Should  the  town  pay  out  of  its  own  funds  for  destroying  thistles  not  on 

the  highway?  ^  ^  specify  in  his  report  the  tract  onwhicl .  thistl  es 

were  destroyed  on  a  highway  and  is  this  expense  chargeable  on  the  land  t 
were  ^estroyeo^  ^  r8eimb^rse  the  town  for  money  expended  m  destroying 

tM  IllsTrue^afyo'u  'suggest,  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  upon  the 
subject  of  Russian  thisflfs  is  obscure  by  reason  of  the  apparently  contra, 
dictory  language  sometimes  employed.  From  a  careful  reading  of  all  the 
legislation enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  upon  the  subject  of 
noxious  welds,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  must  look  to  chapter  274  as  the 
X  controlling  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Russian  thistles  The  last 
«SLti  of  chanter  272  disclaims  any  intention  to  modify,  repeal  or  affect  any 
nf  tZ ^nrovSionl  of  chapter  274.  Inasmuch  as  certain  of  the  provisions  of 
Phante^ ?272  ^St^SS  subject  of  Russian  thistles  are  inconsistent  with 
£  LntaiLd  ingchapter  274,  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  provisions  found 
in  the  first 3 1  act  inoperative  and  of  no  effect  so  far  as  the  Question  of 
thP  iurisdicSon  of  officers  or  the  expenses  incident  to  the  eradication  of  the 
weed  ^concerned  Chapter  272  is  restricted  exclusively  to  weeds  growing  m 
highways ^  Chapter  2731  does  not  involve  the  subject  of  Russian  thistles, 
whilp  ohanter  274  is  restricted  exclusively  thereto. 

ThelTvvoYiaes  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  fix  a l  time 

to *£yZ ^  respective  townships  and  villages  In 

SaaSrr»^ 

?ifles  to  the  state  auditor  the  full  amount  thereof,  and  thereupon  the  state 
Sto  tt  coX  for  the  amount  thus  expended  hy  it.   The  amount 
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ihJif/J^l,0^  iS  a  S0Und  exP°sition  of  the  law,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  tenable,  your  questions  admit  of  easy  solution.  convinced 

in  ^nSir^  ^       affirmative-  The  second  a»d  third  are  answered 
March  21,  1896.  H'  W*  °HILDS'  Att0rne*  General- 
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WEED  AGJ:M-TER>I-RAILR0AI)  Li  AND  S — Tli  e  duties  of  a  weed  agent 
are  restricted  to  the  destruction  of  Russian  thistles.  His  term  is"  co- 
extensive with  the  season  in  which  the  weed  is  growing. 

Railroad  lands  are  not  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  statute. 
Whether  the  expense  of  removing  weeds  therefrom  by  public  au- 
thority may  be  taxed  against  such  lands:  Query? 

Mr.  F.  J.  Kron,  Town  Clerk.  Attorney  Genekai/s  Office. 

confWrf  «?;„J  am  1n+°t/t  a11  surPrised  tnat  you  express  yourself  as  being 
confused  as  the  result  of  your  study  of  the  several  acts  upon  the  subject  of 

exprSons         ^  legislation  is  extremely  unfortunate  L  to  many 'of  its 

LawsTIo?  T^S^  speak+in.8\  ^  recognized  only  by  chapter  274,  General 
Wme^st^t^^^  restricted  to  the  destruction  of  Russian  thistles. 
Office  I  dee™ nlL  tttf^-111  G5PreSS  terms'  fe  tbe  duration  of  his  term  of 
annuam  S  othPr  wnfL  vlhewVhowever'  to  hold  that  he  should  be  appointed 
the  weed  is  ^  L  h^?!??  is  governed  by  the  season  in  which  the 
Liie  weeu  is  growing.  He  is  not  an  officer,  in  the  broad  sense  of  thp  w 
but  merely  the  agent  of  the  township,  village  or  city,  as  the  else mav  he  for 

wuotevei  to  ao  witn  any  other  noxious  weed 

nuisan^fn^™9 5  Ch^er  274'  decIares  the  Russian  thtotto  to  be  a  public 
fhi  «„™t  +  ak6S  lt  an  offense  for  a  Person  to  knowingly  permit  or  suffer 
**,™!e  to  Srow  or  remain  upon  lands  owned  or  occupied  bv  him  or  oVfl 

"dX  SveTbe'is  ™£  HT  negl,WtS  t0  r=™  tbye^neOTafte 
S«T«X*     ^.S     '    e  18  subJect  to  the  penaltv  as  prescribed  in  ^Potion  9  ^ 

status  or  ownership  7  Ce<1  agamSt  a"  lands'  regardless  of  their 

regularly  opened  and  o?ganSa      &t  the  me6tmg'  after  the  same  has  been 

facts'prTsentea  ^  7^^^^^^  P^e?.tio11  «^afor.  The 
attorney,  wbo  willUe  suction  aX^X 

March  23,  1896.  H*  W"  CHIIjD^  Attorney  General. 
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DENTAL  EXAMINERS-The  prohibition  gainst  holding  more  than  two 
successive  terms  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  dental  examiners  ap- 
plies when  one  of  the  terms  was  pursuant  toi  an  appointment  to 
fill  a  vacancy. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

To  His  Excellency,  D.  M.  Clough,  Governor  n„  n  , 

Sir-  In  your  communication  of  the  2d  inst.  you  state  that  Dr  H  A. 
Knight  was,  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1888,  appointed  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  dental  examniers  to  fill  a  vancancy;  that  at  the  time  of  such  appoint- 
ment the  full  term  of  the  office  as  prescribed  by  law  was  five  years;  that  tne 
appointee  above  named  occupied  his  said  office  during  sa ad  i>f^od,  with  tte 
exception  of  about  five  months;  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
S  was  appointed,  Jan.  16,  1893,  he  was  reappointed  for  the  ensuing  term  of 

thrinyvTew  of  General  Statutes  1894,  section  7907  providing  that  no  person 
shall  serve  to  exceed  two  terms  in  succession  on  the  said  board,  you  inquire 
whether  Dr.  Knight  is  now  eligible  to  reappointment  to  his  said  office. 

This  statute  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  recognize  in  its  prohibition  i a.  part 
of  a  term.  The  purpose  is  to  prohibit  one  occupying  the  said  office  for  any 
portion  of  two  succeeding  terms.  Dr.  Knight,  having  already  served  the  stat- 
utory limit,  is  now  ineligible  to  a  reappointment. 


Jan.  3,  1896. 
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ItAIUELOAD    AND   WAREHOUSE    COMMISSION-The  office  of  railroad  and 
warehouse  commissioner  may  be  made  elective. 

Attorney  General's  Office 
Hon.  Hiram  F.  Stevens,  Chairman  Judiciary  Committee  of ^the  Semite 

Sir-  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  23d  inst., 
in  which  you  inquire  whether  Senate  File  No.  550  violates  any  constitutional 

Pr0The°  proposed  measure  provides  in  brief,  among  other  things,  for  making 
the  office  of  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioner  elective,  instead  of  ap- 
Dointive  as  at  present.  The  purport  of  your  inquiry  is,  whether  the  legis- 
Fatoe  has  the  power  to  make  the  change  contemplated  in  the  said  measure 
as  to  the  manner  of  the  election  of  the  incumbents  to  the  said  office 

A  similar  question  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  been  presented  to  this 
office  on  several  previous  occasions,  and  was  on  each  thereof  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Under  date  of  March  23d,  1891,  my  immediate  Predecessor ^  con- 
sidered it  at  some  length  in  the  light  of  the  several  material  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  and  reached  the  view  above  stated.  Although  on  two  subsequent 
occSfons  I 'followed  approvingly  his  conclusion  I  have,  nevertiiel^  since 
the  receipt  of  your  inquiry,  considered  the  question  de  novo,  with  the  result 
thlt Tarn  confirmed  thereby  in  my  previously  entertained  views  f  the  law 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  considerations  tending  to  support -  the^concl n- 
sion  thus  reached,  I  feel  confident  that  no  other  would  be  consonant  with  the 
plain  intent  of  article  4,  section  4  of  the  constitution,  wherein  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  governor  "to  appoint  a  state  librarian  and  notaries  public 
and  suchother  officers  as  may  be  provided  by  law  "  and  to  "fill  any  vacancy 
that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  treasurer  auditor, 
geneSt  and  such  other  state  and  district  offices  as  may  oe  Hereafter  created  by 

^The  language  above  quoted  clearly  contemplates,  in  my  ^^h™^™' 

by  Tou™tion  is  therefore  answered  g  ^  ^^ttorney  General. 
March  25,  1895. 
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S™I™    «™^M*W.  ^eral  ..  entitlefl  to  ten  cent, 

Hon.  R.  c.  Dunn,  State  Auditor  Attorney  General's  Office. 

the  present"  yeaf  "flatlyf to  %£*c&S?T"  °*  SeCti°n  29  °*  the  act  Pas^ 

per  thousand  feet  for  the  first  S  ,f  < led  to  comPecsation  at  ten  cents 
is  in  excess  of  that  amount  '      fGRl  111  a  case  the  feet  scaled 

ttonaK  rate  ^ToS  n,ie  ^S^1^  to  a»»-  -mpensa- 
deal  more,  as  fees,  where  he  S  S  w^hl\bemg  entitled  to  a  great 
800,000  feet.  This  is  S  SStttetoffi^  law*0""5  *  *  ^  SCale<J 

chaptr^'of  tne'K'oflsS  ?^  as  a™  * 

oltheGJer^  Stetn^hoilXi^J1^*^  the  PrOTisions  of  chapter  32 
Under  section  10  of  ?aM  cl  aoter  S-2  thi  hmber  °r  l0gS  °ut  upon  state  laIlds- 
of  Ave  cents  per  thousand  feet  ?L  A  ^  su"eyor  Sterol  is  allowed  a  fee 
and  for  traveling  to  perform  »nv  «»v  SS  anlttraber  required  to  be  scaled, 
Ave  cents  V^kS^O^^^  T'6  ^  tW°  mUeS  from  his  offl<* 
No.  380,  passed  at  tlieTast  se^^n  S  ?,8'  ,H?Ye7er'  section  43  of  H™se  File 
50  of  chapter  38  of 1  the  General  Ifatntn^'v^1'6'  e^reSsly  repeaIs  section 
under  the law  as  it  now  standi Tthe  °U  arf.  therefore  advised  that 

mileage  for  service,  Z^tC^Z^ZlfngT^l^  *  Charge 

Oct.  5,  1895.  H'  W'  G-EH^DS,  Attorney  General. 


the  SurVeyor  iLeral  ^      "  "**  — ^nsation  of 

Hon.  R.  c.  Dunn,  State  Auditor  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Get^^  trom  Hon.  William 

me  to  review  the  opinion "exnrestd  Z  ™t  ^  dlS?ric*'  m  wMcn  he  requests 
of  Oct.  5,  1895.  P    expre&sed  m  my  communication  to  you  under  date 

reached  %  ^S^^tHK  S^f  ^  ^  the  C°ncluSio» 

upon  the  subject.  I ^vTm^i^^^^08^^  th&  Prions  of  law 

tion,  with  the  result  that  I  am  iinfhwf  I    ?Le.  SUbject  a  careful  considers 

.  I  am  convinced  bo?h  b^he  terms o ^  tne  law  TiZT^  £  Statute" 
tions  which  actuated  the  framerf  of  I  wV  ^95  and  the  considera- 
chapter  32,  section  16  is  no  Sri  that  General  Statutes  1878/ 

logs  upon  state  lands  'When  SS°1S5SS  1  to  Se  SUrveyor  oi 

it  was  therein  expressly  ^ffffi^iCl,apter  i38'  Was  adoP^d, 
compensation  as  provided  in  safd  ^L?ir  f^al  should  receive 

peals  section  50  of  chapter  38  and  £o  /  °  aCt  ?f  1895  ^P^sly  re- 

general.  This  must  be  deemed I  conobS  +  compensation  of  the  surveyor 
pensation  that  officer  iftTrtofw^TV0  PmY-de  the  fuli  measure  of  corn- 
intended  that  he  should  also  recefve  a  mLllT»T  tt  tte  legislature  had 
or  otherwise,  such  intention  would  lave  ^Vm^S^^  Chapter  32' 
with  the  repeal  of  said  section  50  P       y  exPlessed  111  connection 

adhered  to6"8  in  my  iormer  communication  to  you  are  therefore 

Jan.  20,  1896.  H*  W*  0HILDS'  Attorney  General. 
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COURT  REPORTER — OOMPBW  S  AT  I O  i\-Wh  e  n  ev  er ,  in  matters  of  great  pub- 
lic interest,  a  transcript  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  coroner's  in- 
vest is  necessary  to  a  proper  prosecution  of  one  charged  with  crime, 
it  will  he  proper  to. employ  the  services  of  a  stenographer  for  that 
purpose  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  County  Attorney.  ,'/",,,        ,  +.     +n  ^  *„+iii<E 

Dear  Sir:  Calling  attention  to  tlie  several  statutes  relative  to  tlie  duties 
and  compensation  of  the  court  reporter  in  and  for  Ramsey  county,  you  state 
that  at  your  request  he  has  attended  coroner's  inquests  and  has  furnished 
transcripts  of  the  testimony  there  given  which  you  desired  to  use  m  the 
trials  and  preparations  of  criminal  cases,  and  has  also  transcribed  for  you 
certain  portions  of  testimony  given  in  court  upon  the  trials  of  criminal  cases 
for  your  use  in  such  trials  and  arguments;  and  you  inquire  whether  the 
hoard  of  county  commissioners  may  properly  allow  the  reporter  reasonable 
compensation  for  such  transcripts. 

Whenever,  in  matters  of  great  public  interest,  a  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  at  the  coroner's  inquest  is  necessary  to  a  proper  prosecution  or 
one  charged  with  crime,  it  will  be  proper  to  employ  the  services  of  a  stenogra- 
pher for  that  purpose.  In  such  a  case  the  expenses  thus  incurred  may 
properly  be  allowed  by  the  county  commissioners.  This  is  however  far 
from  saying  that  transcripts  of  testimony  in  all  cases,  regardless  of  their 
importance,  may  be  obtained  at  the  county's  expense. 

When  a  transcript  of  any  portion  of  the  testimony  adduced  at  a  trial  is 
desired  by  the  county  attorney  of  Ramsey  county,  it  can  be  obtained  pur- 
suant to  Session  Laws  1887,  chapter  107,  section  2.  , 
^Inasmuch  as  it  is  there  made  the  duty  of  the  reporter  to ^furnish  the 
transcript  for  any  purpose  the  judges  may  direct,  it  could  no »M,  b^ro 
cured  in  a  proper  case  in  that  way.  It  therefore  seems  to  follow  that  the 
county  shouid  not  he  required  to  pay  General. 

Feb.  1,  1896. 
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DISTRICT  JUDGE — A  district  judge  is  entitled  to   hold  his   office  for  the 
period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  induction  therein. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

H°DeJa?SirT"to  your  communication  of  the  20th  nit you f^uest  my  Yiews 
as  to  the  date  of  the  termination  of  your  term  as  member  of  the  district  bench 
of  th iSecond  jiidcial  district,  and  assign  as  your  reason  for  the  submission 
of  the  question  to  me  the  fact,  that  "some  commotion  and  anxiety  is  natu- 
taltt  caTsed  by  suggestions  of  doubt  as  to  your  continued  term  of  office 

It  is  only  in  vi?w  of  the  public  importance  of  the  question  that  I  under- 
take to  adTise  you  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  as  any  opinion  on  my  part  at  this 
time  is  at  best,  merely  anticipatory  of  my  official  action  m  case  the  aid  of 
m^oSce  shall  hereafter  be  invoked  in  a  proceeding  to  test  your  right  to  the 

SaiVsffiaCn  act  of  courtesy  to  Hon.  It.  A.  Walsh,  I  at  once  advised  him  upon 
thelcefp of  yoS™mUnication  of  the  tenor  thereof  and  invited  such  | 
statement  of  his  views  upon  the  question  submitted  as  he  might  be  pleased 

t0  "lie  having  promptly  signified  a  desire  to  be  heard  upon  the  question  I 
hayfdSA  reW  until  the  presenl date  as  well  to  accommodate  him 
as  to  avail  myself  of  whatever  considerations  he  might  urge. 

The  facts  briefly  stated  material  to  the  inquiry  are  as  follows: 
Hon  Orlan^mons  was  elected  to  the  office  of  district  judge  m  the  said 
district  for  the  term  beginning  in  January,  1889,  and  terminating,  under  ordi- 
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Judge  Simons,  which  wS?T  f^l1Ce  bJ  reason  of  the  death  of 
who  continued  in 

presen?  SSi^^^^  L'  *el^  ^  -pire  with  the 

parties  in  the  said ffl ^oST&T^t^,11^?^  several  Politi^l 
the  selection  of  their  SsS^n  0£P  1? ^  ?  ection'  with  a  ™w  to 
election  of  your  succSsof  as i  it ^fO,rnatl0M  were  made  for  the 
titled  to  hold  for  the  Ld  of  rt^LSftffiiT?^  tbat  y°U  were  en" 
office.  No  doubt  attends  the  San  of  jZt.t  t  n°f  i1?duction  *to 
contended  by  Mr.  Walsh  that  inasmuch  L  hff  Brill  and  Kelly;  but  it  is 
votes,  excepting  them,  he is  therebv  pW.h\  eCG1Ved  the  hi®hest  number  of 
course,  you  ^^m^j^^^S^^^^  prf0Vided ■  <* 
mainder  of  the  original  term  of  TiirW  SSt,™ ection  m  1892  only  for  the  re- 
as  already  indicated  w*  th  S  bLSSSr  of  th?  Affi^  W°Uld  TW  exPired- 
^  Although  Mr.  Walsh  has  prelented  his  J f  lpar  m/anuary'  1895. 
briefs  handed  me  by  his  counsel  I  am  nnfh?I  +  with  great  ability  in  the 
he  seems  to  have  reacted Tag ?f  U^ZTuJL^^  t0  the  concl^on 
case  of  Crowell  vs.  Lambert,  9  Mini  267    qUeStl0n  long  smce  se™ed  by  the 

"onun^  -cord  with  the 

termming  the  question  submitted  sufficient  for  my  guidance  in  de- 

-^toS^^^SOT^s?  °f  a,3udge  of  probate- 1  am 

judge  from  the  force  of 'that  decSion     P        Kh  SaveS  tlle  offlce  of  alst"<* 

contemplation  of  the^  nstituUon  whereto  n^v/L^  0®06/3111118  within  the 
such  a  vacancy,  holds  the  office  for  the f  fun  ™U •?  'tS  ma,de  ?or  the  fl»inS  of 
not  merely  for  the  unexpired ItevrnVtVprJ^T0^  &riSinal  tenn'  and 

as  r bar  - 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  you  are  mifit  m  case  above  citeu- 

tor  the  full  term  of  six  years  from  the  !S,T^rt^  tbSf**  ^ 
Dec.  5,  1894.  H-  W'  CH*kDS,  Attorney  General. 
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Hon.  R.  C.  Dunn,  State  Auditor, 

i^SS^S  oceBptwTour  cTmunication  <*  sth 

eral  Statutes  1894,  section  5391  LeW1S  aS  referee>  Pursuant  to  Gen- 

as  to  the  amount  of  fees which ^^t^^^p£Wlftatl0n  ^  the  court 

^L^Kflht^ 

five  dollars  per  daj '  and  thos who  accenf  fheSV0  fl?  tte  toaximum  at 
with  the  fee  thus  provided!  P      6  aPP°totments  must  be  content 

Feb.  8,  1896.  H'  H*'  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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E LI GrI B I IjI T Y — Tlx e  application  of  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota,  article 
4,  section  9,   to  various  offices  considered. 

Attorney  Generai/s  Office. 

In  the  Matter  of  Certain  Public  Offices. 

Inquiries  having  arisen  from  several  official  sources  as  to  the  scope  of 
articled  section  9  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  in  view  of  the  decision  by 
Ssupreme  court  in  the  recent  case  of  State  vs.  Sutton,  I  deem  it  advisable 
in  reply  to  such  inquiries  to  cover  them  in  one  opinion,  rather  than  several 

That  the  constitution  contemplates  appointive  as  well  as  elective  offices  is 
settled  permanently  by  the  above  decision.   There  was  no  occasion  for  the 
court  inP!hat  case  to  define  an  office  within  the  meaning  of  ^ 
as  it  was  conceded  by  counsel,  and  very  properly,  that  the  position  of  boilei 

^nfcourts  thta  country,  with  slight  conflict,  are  agreed  in  defining  a 
oublic  officer  as  one  "who  has  any  duty  concerning  the  public,  and  he  is  not 
th^B  less  a  public  officer  when  his  authority  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  .be- 
cause it  is  the  duty  of  his  office  and  the  nature  of  that  duty  which  makes  him 
a  nnblic  officer,  and  not  the  extent  of  his  authority." 

This  definition  was  in  vogue  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  this  state  and  may  properly  be  deemed  to  express  the  sense  in  which  the 
?erm  "office''  is  employed  in  the  section  in  question.  The  court  emphasized 
Sac?  that  4  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  by  the 
language fused  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  trafficking  m  public  offices.  It 
rthwrfore  obvious  that  the  word  "office"  is  vested  with  a  meaning  as 
broad  as  the  evils  which  the  constitution  seeks  to  forestall;  and  it  may  be 
noted  Tn  this  connection  as  a  significant  fact  that  out  of  the  whole  category 
of  officii  positions  the  only  office  excepted  in  the  prohibition  is  that  of  post- 

maThe  constitution  must,  in  my  judgment,  be  held 

office  created  or  authorized  by  the  constitution  or  ar l  act  of  the  le^\at^; 
A  few  cases  may  be  found  which  militate  against  this  view,  but  it  is  sup 
ported  both  by  reason  and  the  weight  of  authority.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  power  of  the  legislature  over  all  statutory  offices  is  supreme,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  term  and  emoluments 
of  alfsuch  offices  were  subject  to  ^^^i^S^^^^^  Ire 
able  to  discover  any  just  ground  for  distinction  ^f^^^Sg^ 
therefore  created  by  authority  of  the  state,  and  fall  within  the  proportion 
^e?her  they  involve  functions  directly  pertaining  to  the  government  of  the 
Sate  of  to  some  political  subdivision  thereof  This  will  be >  furh  er ■demon- 
strated by  what  is  hereinafter  said  in  connection  with  specific  offices. 

Notary  PubUo-The  case  with  which  the  commission  of  a  notary  public 
mav  be  obtained,  and  the  large  number  of  such  commissions  which  have  been 
Ssued?  may hive  tended  to  create  the  impression  in  the  P^^^Xt 
notary  public  is  not  a  public  office.  If  so,  it  is  at  variance  with l  the  fact. 
Within  the  contemplation  of  the  statute  which  creates  it  (Gen  Stat.  1878, 
Chan  26)  it  iPs  an  office  of  great  importance  and  the  appointment  is  presumed 
to  be  made  witt  prudence  and  a  view  to  the  public  welfare.  The  appoint- 
ment £  madl  by  the  governor,  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Snate"  The  term  is  fixed  by  law;  the  appointee  is  required  "to  take  and 
Subscribe  toe  oath  required  by  law,"  and  to  give  a  bond  to  the  state  and  '<be- 
fore  eSK  Son  the  duties  of  his'office,"  to  provide  himself  with  ''the  proper 
official  seal"  Provision  is  further  made  for  his  removal  from  office.  Few 
offices  are  of  more  ancient  origin  or  of  wider  public  recognition.  These  views 
Ife "apparently  well  supported  by  the  following  cases:  ™y  vs  Bates,  31 
Am.  Dec.  722;  Governor  vs.  Gordon,  15  Ala.  72,  16  Am.  <fc  Jim&.  nmc.  uj. 


Law,  73 


It  follows  that  the  office  is  within  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution 
MuMpal  O/^rs-Municipal  officers,  as  already  suggested,  are  not  ex- 

CePThef SLtitXf^^£«»il  contained  a  provision  similar  to  the  one  in 
question    In  the case  of  State,  ex  rel.  vs.  Valle,  41  Mo.  29,  it  was  held  that  the 
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ceZ^ViMati^fLf  the-b?ard  0f  water  commissioners  of  a 
lowing  languid:     Molatlon  of  that  provision.  The  conrt  there  used  the  M 

statute  migofpossZ/te^nter™  Vn^  ^  'CiT"  0<Hcers'  under  *to 
participating  dCtiy In the IdMrtttzLfT^  ?mcers  in  the  sense  o? 
but  they  are  none  the  less  cfvU  officii ™/  «e  St?te  government  as  such; 
tions  are  confined  to  th loci  ^tZZvZ^^  beCause  their  fun<> 
the  officers  are  appointed  an thelrTwei  ?fven  ^  S®0^  Created  and 
their  salaries  fixed  directlv  bv  act  Z  Vhf  T  • a  ?  leir  dutles  defined  and 
share  all  the  powers  of  civfi  government  and  fhSlatUr<7„  Tney  exercise  ^ 
from  the  state.  They  are  to  fe  coZdeL  au.th?rity  comes  directlv 

^^T^ml^  »  was  there 

is  as  much  an  officer  under  the  state  as  the  exeont  v?  ?f  VUsjice  ot  the  Pea.ee 
or  a  member  ofthe  judiciary  *  *  *  ft  ™„  Te>-  °!e  heads  of  department 
the  prohibition  was  intended  to  be  appUed 7  vS^^7  f\SUCn  offlces  that 
which  it  was  competent  for  the  legislature  t'^  Z.  J  dT  lot  emol,ace  offices 

-pfZm^dinT^r 


re  is  pro- 
or  township 


P™*^^^^^^^  Allows  that  the  con- 

the  several  state  boards  created  by  aw for  ott»T  occu^mS  positions  upon 
are  offices  within  the  purview  of '  that\s^m^nt  ^T"^  These  P^itlons 
states  that  such  a  character  attaches  Jo  tZ  fnff'  "  bas  been  held  in  other 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  fo? the  ^J^J^T^  po?itioils-  A  medical 
347);  a  resident  physician  of  such ^an^LXtion^  i^'  ^ilS°Q'  29  0hio  st- 
commissioners  to  construct  a  3c ^^^Sf°Ple?  Lan^don'  8  Cal.  1); 
commissioners  to  erect  an  asvC  p1!i  (People  vs.  Henry,  46  N.  Y.  375); 
595);  commissioners to  e?ec a ^?l\eX  rel^VS'  Comptroller,  20  Wend 
ooil54?'*  a*P*tt«  T^iLrTW  Kennon,  7  Ohio 

collect  public  moneys  (Commonwellth v  ^  Ivans  74  pf^t^24rmiSSi°Der  t0 

adopts  a 

That  decision  did  not,  h^^  J^^l^f?^  m  the  case«  above  cited, 
bers  of  the  court,  and  the  opmion  of  tL  * % UDanimous  support  of  the  mem- 
the  sounder  view  and  accords  with  t£e  tmT«mg  -jTJ!?ice  seems  to  e^ess 
country.  scorns  with  the  settled  weight  of  authority  in  this 

regentsTn'of  an^cer  w^thiS  fhfpS^  *  "T^  °f  the  bo-d  of 
assumed  that  that  board  s  a body vpS^T  wU  constitution.  It  was  there 
intents  and  purposes  a  corporatton  Int^fiJ ^  COI?orate  Powers  and  to  all 
state.  (Op.  Attys.  Gen  43?  If  that  is  i  W«P  arate.and  disti*ct  from  the 
desire  to  question  it,  the  conclusion  vlLl^t™*™^1011'  and  1  do  not  now 

t^ow'  £  ^ 

a  Position  in  any  depart- 

the  incumbent  whereof  is  to »  shfr  in  thf  J!L  Cml  tltle  is  Prescribed,  and 
upon  the  head  of  that  departmen?  such  St*^*™*  °Lthe  duties  imP°sed 
definition  above  given.  Wit^?^numeMt^  th0S  *  PU^iC  °ffice  within  the 
ing  this  class,  it  is  sufficient  to  savTh  Jf  th!  ?G  l6Veral  Poslti°ns  constitut- 
inspectors  provided  by  General  Laws  ?** J ?ep+Utl<5  aDd  assistant  factory 
^definition.  I  name  thts^ ^^^^Sf^-^  section  7'  are  withii 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  an  mquiry  recently  raised 

''^S^^^t^'S'XJ^^  guid?d  —  ^e 

pressions  of  the  courts  in  the  ckses  cited  a  *  ,  by  the  judicial  ex- 
conyinced  me  that  there  is  no  sale  halttaetr^Uiwdy+Sf  the  snWeet  has 
of  offlcia,  station.  The  court  has  l&S^^^XSS^ 
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framers  of  the  constitution  in  adopting  section  9    It  was  unquestionab^  de- 
signed to  keep  the  sources  of  the  law  pure;  and  to  remove  even  the  tempta- 
tion of  using  the  lawmaking  power  as  an  instrumentality  for  personal  ad- 
vantage. H  w  CHILI)S  Attorney  General. 
Dec.  26,  1895. 


116 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS-The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Ramsey  county  considered  and  held  that  no  vacancy  exists  there- 
in  hy  reason  of  the  facts  stated. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

^^Lrlln'  l^'JMf M^te  *>*  the  office  of  superintendent of 
■schools  of  Ramsey  county  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast 
tor  such  office  was  ineligible  thereto  for  the  reason  that  he  had  not  been  nat- 
uranzed  or  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  this  country  prior 
tofhfgeneral  election  held  in  1894.  Since  that  time  he  has  qualified  himself 
in  such  re-ard  and  is  now  an  applicant  for  appointment  to  the  said  office  by 
Che  board  of county  commissioners  upon  the  theory  that  a  vacancy  now  ex- 
ists therein  The  board  of  county  commissioners  have  deferred  action  m  the 
mat^  for  the  purpose  of  being  advised  by  you  whether  or  not  a  vacancy 

^^VhVamendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  Nov.  6,  1883,  is  relied  upon  by 
the  appUcTnt  tor  appointment,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  term  of  said  office 
ended  by  reason  of  such  amendment  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1895 

There  is  seeming  force  to  this  view,  but  it  is  not,  m  my  opinion,  the 
Droner  const^ctfon  to  place  upon  the  language  of  that  amendment  In  the 
Sse  of  sS^s  Frizzelle,  34  Minn.  460,  in  which  that  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution was  thoroughly  considered,  the  court  held  that  "it  is  not  dealing 
f~eZr*Jot  office"  as  "that  matter  has  been .elsewhere  »^ 
T^nrthPrmorp  the  court  sav,  in  Taylor  vs.  Sullivan,  45  Minn.  .310.  it  tne  eiec 
^t^e^^t^not  legally  authorized,  th w^coitoje 
tn  hold  the  office  by  force  of  this  express  provision  of  the  statute  -saving 
reference .to  General  Statutes  1878,  chapter  8,  section  210  It  is  true  it  does 
lot ITvelv  f  rom  the  decision  in  the  last  named  case  that  attention  was  drawn 
t fthffiSdmeS  but  in  view  of  what  was  said  in  the  former  case,  I 
do  not  f eel  iustified  in  assuming  that  a  different  result  would  have  been 
reached  it  the amendment  had  been  strongly  pressed  upon  the  consideration 
of  the court It may  be  further  said  in  support  of  this  view  that  neither 
?L  frame -of  that  provision  nor  those  who  supported  it  in  the  egislature 
wonffhave  sought  to  effect  so  sweeping  a  repeal  of  pre-existing  legislation 
without  evmcmg  it  in  unmistakable  terms.  Certainly  the  prevailing  opinion, 
S  amSwyeL  and  laymen,  is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  incum- 
bent holds  over  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

I  am  theref  ore  of  the  opinion  that  no  vacancy  exists  in  the  said  office  but 
thai  the  old T  incumbent  will  continue  in  office  during  the  present  official  term, 
that  the  oia  mcuniuem  win  ^  H  w  0HHjDS,  Attorney  General. 

Feb.  5,  1895. 

  117 

GAME  AND  FISH  OOMMISSION-VACANCY-General  Laws  1895,  chapter 
115,  did  not  create  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  hoard  of 
game  and  fish  commissioners. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

His  Excellency,  D.  M.  Clough,  Governor,  ■  - 

Dear  Sir-  In  my  communication  of  the  9th  inst.  you  were  advised  that  the 
Pffpet  of  the  passage  of  House  File  No.  380  was  to  legislate  from  office  the 
members  of  the  board  of  game  and  fish  commissioners  as  that  board  was 
constituted  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  said  act.  At  the  request  of  the 
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board,  expressed  through  its  conn^i    t  -h* 

with  the  result  that  I  am  2nS££d fttlt  mw^6^^  the  ^uesti^ 
ous.   In  advising  you  unon  th/fnrl!  ^  former  opinion  was  errone- 

belief  that  section  1  of  the  SaW^^^f^1^  1  grGat^  relie<*  "Pon  the 
words:  "And  shall  constitute  *he fiS  So^^^  COntain  the  lowing 
act."  In  this  I  was  clearly  n error  a dlsrio^S^  he  provision«  of  thil 
As  the  only  change  made  in  the  lal  J^l  nf^7  suhsec^^  examination, 
amendment  of  1895  is  to  substitute  the  wn^  J?6  ?,re"existill§-  law  by  the 
'  six,  it  should,  in  all  other  Aspects  be  dP™l  ;two  +m  PIace  of  the  word 
force  and  effect.  Tins  vi^  t  en!  '  ?  deemed  to  continue  in  uninterruoted 
(Sutherland  on  Stat.  Co [  133)  ^  K^I  *h\  &™*  Wei^ht  of  anfflg 
this  state.   (Burwell  vs.  Turns,'  S  ^.adopted  by  the  supreme  court  of 

-ea^v^  is  hereby  recalled,  and  you 

arising  from  the 

May  20,  1895.  H-  W-  OiHILiDS,  Attorney  General. 


BOILER  INSPECTOR    REIMBURSEMENT  A  state  Wl  • 

entitled  to  reimplement  out  of  the  state tre  ™PeCt°*  *» 

pended  by  Ixim  in  procuring  treasury  for  moneys  ex- 

of  his  department.  &  Pessary  books  and  blanks  for  the  use 

Horn  R.  C.  Dunn,  State  Auditor,  Attokney  General's  Office. 

^1*  ^  your  communication  of  this 

sented  a  voucher  callin-  for  *i  1 1«  J?  •  Inspector  R.  c.  Clark  has  nre 
procuring  necessary  hoofs  and  bffis  f^^,^0?^8  ,eXPended  ^  him^in 

13,  1894,  in  reply 

selves  at  their  own  S  anS  l  r  Purchased  by  the  members  them 
such  expenditures.  S^Sr^  t0  ^burse  then i  for 
complying  with  such  demands  Such  a Tn  fj^wlaich  would  warrant  you  in 
Person  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  fZ^  Ty  be  U1^ed  as  well  by  a 
m  office.   If  any  relief  is  to  be  afforded I  in  aS  by  those  who  ^  now 

by  an  express  act  of  the  legislature  »  UCl1  °ases'  it;  must  b^  authorized 

feaS^r^«  expressed,  and  you 

favor  of  Mr.  Clark  as  requested  e°Ime  to  draw  ^our  warrant  in 

May  4,  1895.  H-  W-  GUILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


■STATE  CAPITOL-OWNERSHIP  OP  DESIGNS        r     ,  ■ 

ixeld  to  be  the  property  of  the  persons  W  Z  ^  *V*mi™»  *e.iK« 
mitted.  mow    by    whom  they 


were  sub- 


Hon^Channing  Seabury,  Secretary  State  CanHo7n^EY.G^EEAL's  Office. 
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merit  second,  third,  fourth  ^^^^^^X^ 
7^X^ZZ  tXfoX^U  found  in  the  accepted 

jected  designs  will  be  P*  *- tfto  this  competition,  shall 
taZ^taeo^fuTT&  tttundi^  without  proper  remuneration  to 

the ^Printed  instructions  are  merely  on  the [V^**™* 

as  nothing  of  ^.J^^^'^^^X^^ 
The  statute  provides  that  all  designs,  suomitteu  '    a  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  architects  by  whom  .submitted    and  «ly  -ij  ^remiums  aggre- 
by  agreement  with  unaccepted  designs  standing 

gating  $3,000  were  required  to .be  awarded  to f™,c   P       incumbent  upon 

Z^V&t^n  contest,  and  rules  for  its  guid- 

ance were  prescribed  by  the  legifatnre.  ^      was  thst>  in  consid- 

The  proposition  made  by  the  boa! d  to  competrtore  re'pect[ve  de. 

eration  of  the  Premiums  to  be  award  edtottew  ^  ^  p         y  Qf 

signs  in  the  order  above  named,  sucnae sl»"s t  wholly  in  excess  of  au- 
the  state.  Such  proposition  was,  «?  J*«  ^  advertisement,  it  at- 
thority  conferred  by  the  statute.  By  the  terms  or  reservi  t0  the  at- 
tempted to  completely  nullity ,  in  enect,  * " ?  *  The„  were  required  to  bid 
chitects  the  right  to  own  or  recover  their  designs  iney  .  q  of  ^  ^ 
under  that  condit Ion  or ■  art .at _all    T  ns J^s  wU°uy  to  n 

therefore  ineffective  for  the  purpose  inte naea      reiected  designs,  it  can  do 
itself  of  any  of  the  suggestions  .afforded I  by  «^  reject  b  ^ 

S°  ^W^^^t^^U^  ■»  question  should 
be  returned  to  their  respective  owners.    ^  ^  CHiLDS,  Attorney  General. 

Nov.  11,  1895. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

tne  disease  witli  which  Ihe  animal  1S  mfticted. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

w  Tr„.,.i,,   secretary  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health, 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Hewitt,  fcecretaiy  ,  acti  unaer 

•    S^  ?Tnd  ^  of  cfantef200  of  the  Laws  of  1885,  caused  a  number,  of 

nTtoVe  SWJ M?*-* 

^ST^Se^  ^Sordfs^L^0  YoP^ire  te  Sect  whether  any 
porUon  of  the  award  thus  made  ean  be  paid  by  the  state^ 

oftne^l^^^ 

tnl  appraisal,  and  the  owner  olte—ri  w  U  no  t>^ntit  e  P 
ScepT^one  fn^ance,  U&  the' bo°a?d  did  not  tahe  into  consideration  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.       ^  w  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
Feb.  8,  1896. 
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HBo»eT,OPPICER-A"  ",,e"  «"  «•  *™  »«.e  of  fcea.ta 

ESPESSES   Effect  of  General  L,m  1895,  chapter  oo    i«  *  • 

auditor  is  no  louger  reqnWor  ^ertfve  iS  any  t0  the  count^ 

April  8,  1896.  H'  W*  GHIIjDS,  Attorney  General. 


122 

PUBLIC  LAND. 
HASTINGS   &  DAKOTA  RAILWAY   GRANT  TW 

His  Excellency  D.  M.  Clough  Governor       Attoe"ey  General's  Oefice. 

to  ^J^'StStSS^^^  1  ?USSe"  Sage> 

in  his  behalf  for  your  signature  proposed  deed  (No,  9)  tendered 

set  'f^Treffrr^r E°S£  tlTofVJT  °f  "J".1""1^  things 
stated,  the  facts  material I  tn  +hl  ™  J +^  e  Pr°P°sed  instrument.  Brieflv 

In  1866  cong rS  granted  to  53?  SS/J6  substa»ee  as  follows:  7 
roads,  inclndinfone  C,  HwtoSueh^111  the  construction  of  rail- 
Carver,  and  McLeod  to  such  poin -on  th ^  boundarvTlr  f +Dakota>  Scott, 
ature  of  the  state  may  determine,  every  altemafe ffi  JffJl^  legls' 
by  odd  numbers  to  the  amount  of  five  alter™?* «™+-  °f  land  designated 
side  of  said  road."  Provision  was  mlde th^lZTlTS  pe.r  .mile  on  each 
vious  settlement,  reservation  or  othS?  cause  shmiM  *  S  arif.ing  from  re- 
public lands  of  the  United  States  nmwfS^w^  b.e  suPPlied  "from  the 
fied,  so  much  land  in  alternate  sec™  £  ^Jj6™  °f  leCtions  above  sPeci- 
?^nJi^™  as,  ^  equaietoSesCuc°h  lanM L°i-^l,de^ated  by 


odd  numbers  as  shan  by 
ther  provided  that  the  said  lands  S  th^s  ^sposed  of.  It  was  fur- 
legislature  of  Minnesota  for  toe  p^oS£  afore"^  \°  tbe  diSp0Sal  of  the 
wHen  the  governor  of  this  state  sLXerttfJTthp  t  d  T  °tber'"  and  that 
to  the  completion  "in  a  ffood  siihTCtli  oI?  Jhe  secretary  of  the  interior 
class  railroad"  of  any  sfction  of •  tl^i  ^  workmanlike  manner  as  a  first- 
of  the  interior  shouM  ther^n  t]™,  the  secretary 

able  lands  "lying  coterminus  t *sai<?  eom^P^Pr^atra?+therefor  of  avail 
exceeding  one  hundred  sections"  for  the benefit  ^Af  ten™n™  a^  not 
Pleted  the  ten  miles  aforesaid."  Successive  n?tPnt«  ^  the  road  having  corn- 
to  time  upon  the  requisite  showings  rIJi ? LrSSw  8  WSe  to  issile  from  time 

The  Hastings,  Minnesota .R^vef &  Red  R^vlr  ^Vv,^^011  ComP-  97.) 
pany  was  incorporated  by  the  ^^S^A?^^  Com- 


xaa»Liiigs,  Minnesota  River  &  Rpri  Ri^ T/k'  -TTgeuu11  uomp.  97.) 
Pany  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  th5rthe +Nortl1  Ra^oad  Com- 

-d  from  Hastings  over  a 


\ 
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souri  river.  The  route  thus  prescribed  was  somewhat  modified  by  subsequent 
legislation.   (Id.  582  593.)  „omefl  was  accepted  by' the  state  by  an 

The  congressional  grant  above  named  ™  a(idP592).  whereby  "all  the 
act, of  the  legislature  approved ^ March ,  7 ,1867  Ud  ,°^tea  t0  and  vested 
lands,  interests,  ^f^^nAvr^^^^K^^^  .Q  ^  gaid 
in"  the  said  named  company  subject  ™  ™e  letlon  of  the  road  was  repeat- 
^l^t^s  March  2,  1871,  Feb.  24,  18,2, 

aUaB^etoVo8f7sales  made  by 

veyed  away  all  o£  the  railway  owned  constructed  MJP^Srt  by  it 

-carter  to 

the  said  grant.  What  P™Porbon  of .  th e  comp any  recitai  ^  tne 

prior  to  such  sale  I  am  not  advised  but :  assume  i  ^  .g  recitea 

posed  deed  that  it  was  completed,  equipped  and  put 

^MS^'^S  ^^SSS^  0rt0I1TiIIe  prior  t0  the  first  day 

•"SSSS^  the  — — ^SeKCS 
ment  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state  ^taxe  vs^  instituted  for 

The  proceedings  wherein  such  Judgment ^ a  ™««  w  the  company,  and 
and  resulted  in  the  t^^^^^^^^^l  Notwithstanding  such 
the  decision  therein  reached  deter mines  notmng  ™  general  statutes 

judgment  of  torf^^W^^^^S?,,,  presenting  and  de- 
o£  this  state,  a  period  of  three  j  eais  ioi  i  v  graduaUy  to  settle  and 
fending  actions  by  or  against  ff  and  o ^nabl n„      g       ^  ^ 

SafstoX  butM?  tX  purpose  of  continuing  the  business  for  which 

after,  the  company  ^Jg^  "and  al Uds  to  accrue  to  said  rail- 

and  interest  in  and  to  its  land  grants  and 
^fflalfd^  said  deed  was  recorded 

„  Sol  the  secretary  of :  state  en  April  20  A&  D .1892^  ^  ^ 

in  1888  the  supreme  court  of th  s  state m  tte^  ^  ^  ga 

vs.  Donaldson,  38  Minn.  115,  sPeaKius .  u  iU(Jgment  entered  forfeiting 

tiff's  default  has  been  judicially  deteimined  ana  3    |  belongs  t0 

circuit  court,  advert- 

matter  above  cited,  that  the  ^rporat  Q*  .  d  it  organization  and  re- 
after  the  decree  of  supreme  court  ^SSS^SoSnn^  to  be  such  with 
tained  its  officers  and  directors  and  its ;  st0^01^ Lr0Sration  oniy  existed  for  the 
all  the  authority  possessed ^before    ^iue  tne  cmpo  a  j    concerns;  but 

purpose  of  settling -up  its  coipoiate  ^mes  ana  c       g    v  q£ 
fo  do  this  it  had  full  control  over  all  its  P™P»^W         to  the  rights  of 
for  the  purposes  indicated  m  the  staIUI%bUUJ^Q'-™0,,  -d    '  cki  ^ 
creditors  and  stockholders  "  (Hs™  ^and  office  in^a?stag  upon  the  ques- 
The  commissioner  of  the  gmeial  land  offlce  m  pass  g  l 

l^th^  to  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
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her  grantee,  and  if,  as  appears,  that  grantee  company  has  been  dissolvod 

in  by  ^  *  —lor 

?n  L  SI0JS  ?£  lands  are  within  tlle  contemplation  of  the  act of  coD^rels' 

tt^jiiSr is  now  entitied  to  a  — ™  of  ttotaSsi 

not  execute  "^d"         there  ls  150  ~  in  la-         you  should 
April  12,  1895.  H'  W'  CHILDS'  Attorney  General. 
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GRANTS    SELECTIONS — Certain   le-isWio,,    ,  i 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Clond  Railw  '     Co         *ei**™   *°    -  to  the 

instil  tbe  exeention  of  .  leTd  of  ^  COMld««*  ™<*  held  to 
ernor  to  that  coWy.  °£  of  lands  „y  the  gov- 

His  Excellency  Knute  Nelson   Governor        Attokney  General's  Office. 

^^^K^^iS  anditf  f^St  y°U  Cal1  my  ™-  ^0  a 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Cloud Railw/v  °r  y0Uf  S1^nature,  conveying  to 

the  state  under  and  pursuant  to  ^^0^^  a  "l*  °f  Iands  acquired*  by 
as  the  swamp  land  grant  and  requesting  m^tT*  °f  ^"i*  12'  1860<  k*>wi 
such  conveyance,  and  to  advise  Tu  in  si^Lo  am^into  the  matt<*  of 
the  state  to  make  a  selection  of  lands  for  «n  /'  whether  is  Proper  for 
which  such  selections  should  be  made  the  farm  nf°mi>&Q7'  the  time  within 
Vhave       Same  Sh0llkl  be  exe™tecl  conveyance  to  be  used, 

tllulP1^  your  inquiries,  that  the  law 

to  fill  the  quota  of  the  said  company  ght  °f  selectl0n  of  swamp  lands 

land.^™  ^^Ss?r ccm^f  »M  ™*'  a  ™*  of  swamp 
m  the  several  counties  through  or  into  SL,    ?m  odd  nui*bered  sections 
structed,  not  exceeding  four  sections  nP1    ^5    5*  S*id  r°ad  might  be  c°r 
and conditions  prescribed  in  the  ?aid I  act    It  iff?  ^  Upon  the  **** 
that  in  case  of  deficiencies  in  anv  of '  thl  as +lfurther  provided  theiv 

to  ten  full  sections  for  each  mile  of  th^  ^  ^  otherwise  granted,  equal 
of  .ands  sl,„  uot  prejudIce  ^AX^t^J^^ 
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foBseeuiive Ues tiKd  ralfioad  shall  be  completed  and .ready for  roU- 
the  portion  of  said  road  so  completed."  Winnipeg 

SisliHil 

Com#^aat?ent?oViS  furtner  called  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  62,  General 
t  ,  J<?  1R<W an  act  designed  to  enforce  an  early  selection  of  swamp  lands 

act  m  terms  applies  to     idiuuau    +h  *atntp  nf  Minnesota,  and  which  by 

™*  ia*ds  and 

^n^^^a^aS^iilred  to  make  selections  and  file  lists  of  the 
same  in  t  e  offic  of the  state  land  commissioner  within  two  years  from 
KhV  iW  There  is  of  course,  force  to  the  view  that  inasmuch  as 
Sons'  must  b^mad 'by  the  state  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  St.  Cloud 
company  the  selection  should  bo  made  with  reasonable  dispatch;  all  the 
mSe  soyks  the  grant  to  such  company  is  prior  to  the  grants  under  which 

.^tSSSSS»^S^  o"mce  of  the  state.land  commissioner 
that  the1  Minneapolis  &  St.  Cloud  Railway  Company  is  "glutted  to 
273  565  94  acres.  The  deed  in  question  conveys  only  271,565.94  acres,  wincn, 
if  executed  will  leave  a  residue  to  the  credit  of  the  said  company  of  2,000 

3CrThe  only  reasonable  construction  I  am  able  to  place  upon  section of 
said  chapter  56  is  that  it  implies  a  selection  and  conveyance  of  swamp 
lands  tc >  the  company  therein  named  as  fast  as  the  lands  were  earned  by 
the  said  company  You  will  note  that  it  is  therein  expressly  provided 
hit  It  is  Se  tie  duty  of  the  governor  to  execute  a  deed  of  conveyance 
to  the  said  company  whenever  any  ten  consecutive  miles  of  the  lailroad 
shall  have  been  completed  and  ready  for  the  rolling  stock 

In  this  connection  it  may  well  be  urged  that  chapter  62  G eneia  1  Laws 
1893,  evinces  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  close  all  such  giants 
without  unreasonable  delay.  H  w  GHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Oct.  27,  1894. 
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GRANT  TO  THE  DILITH  &  IRON  RANGE  RAILROAD  COMPANY  —  The 
rig-hts  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company  to  a  deed  for 
certain  listed  swamp  lands  held  to  he  determined  hy  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  eited  in  the  opinion. 

Attohxey  General's  Office. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Dunn,  State  Auditor, 

Sir:  In  your  communication  of  the  21st  ult.  you  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company  has  applied  to  the 
state  for  a  deed  embracing  a  list  of  swamp  lands  under  Session  Laws  1875, 
chapter  54,  and  request  the  views  of  this  office  touching  your  duty  in  rela- 
tion thereto. 

The  general  subject  of  your  inquiry  was  considered  by  me  in  a  com- 
munication transmitted  to  the  state  senate  under  date  of  April  7,  1893,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  that  body.  I  then  felt  called  upon,  in  concluding 
that  communication,  to  express  myself  as  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  court  will  now  question  the  action  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. (State  vs.  Bailey,  19  Ind.  452.)  I  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
questions  submitted,  and  acknowledge  that  very  strong  considerations  may 
be  urged  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  said  company  is  entitled  to  no 
grant  whatever.  The  question  should  receive  more  attention  than  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  it  in  the  short  time  afforded  since  the  adoption  of  your 
resolution." 

The  subject  being  one  of  great  importance,  both  to  public  and  private 
interests,  I  have  since  the  receipt  of  your  communication  given  it  a  much 
more  thorough  examination  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  on  the 
former  occasion. 

Your  familiarity  with  the  legislation  bearing  upon  the  subject  relieves 
me  of  the  necessity  of  more  than  an  incidental  reference  thereto.  Obviously, 
the  question  must  be  determined  by  the  legal  effect  of  that  legislation, 
together  with  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1881,  and  the  action 
of  the  executive  department  in  approving  the  construction  of  the  road. 

I  find  no  escape  from  the  view  that  the  question  was,  in  the  main, 
determined  by  the  decision  reached  in  the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Cloud  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Duluth  &  Winnipeg  R.  R.  Co.,  Deft.,  and  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  R.  R.  Co.,  Intervenor,  45  Minn.  104. 

All  questions  material  to  the  present  inquiry  were  there  considered. 
This  is  all  the  more  apparent  from  an  analysis  of  that  decision.  The 
three  railroad  companies  above  named  had  each  laid  claim  to  the  same 
forty-acre  tract  of  land.  The  first  relied  upon  its  grant  in  1865  (S.  L.,  c.  3), 
amended  in  1869  (S.  L.,  c.  56);  the  second  upon  its  grant  in  1875  (S.  L.,  c.  54) 
and  subsequent  amendments  (S.  L.,  1876,  c.  241;  1883,  c.  69);  the  third  upon 
the  original  grant  to  the  second  and  the  act  passed  in  1878  (S.  L.,  c  246) 
designed  to  transfer  to  it,  "in  case  of  forfeiture,"  the  grant  conferred  upon 
the  second.  Each  of  the  three  roads  had  received  a  conveyance  of  the 
said  forty-acre  tract,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  adjudi- 
cation of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  several  companies  by  an  appropriate 
action  in  court.   The  decision  established  the  following  facts: 

1.  That  the  Duluth  &  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company  had  no  grant. 

2.  That  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Cloud  Railroad  Company  and  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company,  respectively,  had  valid  grants. 

3.  That  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company  was  the  owner 
of  the  tract  in  question,  because  the  tract  was  situate  in  St.  Louis  county 
wherein  that  company  had  the  right  of  prior  selection,  and  in  view  of  the 
findings  of  the  lower  court,  the  right  of  exclusive  selection. 

But  this  result  was  possible,  so  far  as  the  Iron  Range  Company  was 
concerned,  only  by  a  determination  that  it  had  earned  its  grant  by  a  com- 
pliance with  statutory  requirements.  In  the  contest  between  that  company 
and  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Cloud  Company,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  former  that  it  have  earned  its  grant.   Failure  in  that 
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rpwpot  must  necessarily  have  resulted  in  its  loss  of  title  to  the  said  tract 
and  judgment Tfavo/of  the  other  company.  Is  there  any  other  rational 
cSncffin?  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  perceive  the  force  of  the 
lan-uage  of  the  court  in  its  decision.  After  reaffirming  the  well-settled 
prtnclpfe  that  a  grant  is  not  forfeited  by  mere  default  of  the  grantee  m 

the&^°llt  nT:in  default  in  any  of  the  conditions  of  its 
-rant  in  March,  1878,  or  for  nearly  a  year  afterwards  In  1879  it  did 
default  not  hav  ng,  as  the  court  finds,  located  its  line  or  hied  a  map  of  it, 
untO  the  spring  of  1882.  But  the  state  has  never  declared  or  asserted  any 
forfeiture  either  by  legislative  act  or  by  judicial  proceedings  and  m  the 
Meantime  the  intervenor  has  gone  on  and  earned  its  grant  by  the  con- 
duction of  its  road,  so  that  it  is  now  beyond  the  power  of  the  state  to 
declare  a  forfeiture  *  *  *  We  turn  now  to  the  grant  of  the  intervenor. 
I  does  not  cla  m  anything  (and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should),  under 
the  act  of  March  lof  1885,  which  was  enacted  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Tol^tLT^menLent  of  1851  relating  to  the  disposition  of  swamp  lands. 
Tt  rests  its  claim  wholly  on  the  original  grant  ot  1875. 

In ^examination  of  the  exhaustive  briefs  of  the  able  counsel  who  rep- 
resented  th£  respective  interests  in  that  action,  discloses  that  every  phase 
of  \hf  several  questions  involved  was  carefully  considered.  It  ^especially 
true  as  to  the  effect  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of  1881  and  ot  tne 
adoption of  the  route  over  which  the  line  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Com- 
panv  was  finally  constructed.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand  the  amendment  of 
l&l  in  relation  to  swamp  lands  was  there  assailed  as  being  m  conflict  with 
the  constitution  and  the  acts  of  congress  upon  the  subject;  and on  th e  other 
hand,  it  was  objected  that  as  there  had  been  no  previous  declaration  of  for- 
feiture the  question  was,  in  no  respect,  affected  by  that  amendment.  Much 
space  was  likewise  devoted  in  the  printed  briefs  to  the  question  of  compliance 
35htE " tatSe  in  the  final  selection  of  the  route  by  the  Iron  Range  com- 
pany Certainly,  therefore,  if  the  court  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  either  of  these  questions  in  its  decision,  it  does  not .arise  from 
the  oversight  or  the  neglect  of  counsel.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  court 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  great  interests  at  stake,  reached  the 
conclusion,  only  after  due  reflection  and  consideration  that  the  grant  to  the 
intervenor  had  not  been  invalidated  either  by  a  constitutional  forfeiture  or 
an  abandonment  of  the  route  prescribed  by  the  legislature,  or  otherwise. 

The  state,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  party  to  that  action,  and  its  rights  are 
not  barred  thereby.  Unquestionably,  it  enjoys  the  right  to  contest  m  court 
the  validity  of  the  grant.  If  it  shall  determine  to  do  this,  I  am  aware  ot 
no  legal  impediment  to  an  investigation  into  every  material  question  as 
fully  as  though  the  aforesaid  action  had  not  been  tried.  But  an  action 
differing  from  another  only  in  respect  to  one  of  the  parties  thereto  the 
two  being  identical  as  to  their  material  facts,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  in  the  application  of  legal  principles.  Hence,  the_  right  ot  tne 
state  to  litigate  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  grant  is,  at  best,  a 
barren  one,  unless  the  state  is  in  position  to  produce  competent  evidence 
in  support  of  a  controlling  fact  not  presented  to  the  court  m  the  other  action. 

D°?tTsaidCthlt1the  company  has  abandoned  the  route  prescribed  by  the 
legislature,  and  has  not  therefore  earned  its  grant.  There  is  seeming  force 
to  this  view.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  the  line  actually  constructed  via  Two  Harbors  can  be  deemed 
the  shortest  and  most  feasible  route  between  Duluth  and  the  city  of 
Tow! ?  It  certainly  exceeds,  by  several  miles,  a  direct  line  between  those 
nomts:  but  the  statute  does  not,  of  course,  require  the  road  to  be  con- 
structed  over  a  direct  line,  if  that  is  not  the  most  feasible  one  The  deter- 
mination of 'the  question  of  a  compliance  with  the  statute  in  the  construc- 
tio^oMhfroad  was  provided  for  in  the  very  act  under  which  the  company 
claim  its  a  t  Th  ee  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
erno?  who  were  vested  with  full  power  to  examine  and  report  to  him  The 
law  in  this  respect  was  complied  with.  The  commissioners  reported  to  the 
pernor  Sat Te  road  constructed  pursuant  to  the  granting  act  was  built  m 
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obedience  to  its  terms.  The  law  is  apparently  well  settled  that  where 
authority  has  been  confided  to  a  special  tribunal  to  hear  and  determine  a 
given  matter,  the  decision  of  that  tribunal,  within  the  scope  of  its  authority 
is  conclusive  upon  all.  (13  Wal.  S3;  25  Wheat.  30.)  But  this  precise  ques- 
tion, as  already  stated,  was  involved  in  the  other  action,  and  it  can  no 
longer  avail  the  state,  unless  it  may  be  shown  that  the  location  or  con- 
struction of  the  road  has  been  attended  with  fraud,  or  a  gross  mistake  of 
tacts.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  if  the  line  of  the  company's  road  as 
now  existing  is  a  manifest  and  gross  departure  from  the  one  contemplated 
by  the  granting  act,  the  rights  of  the  state  cannot  be  lost  by  the  action 
ot  its  administrative  officers  in  the  acceptance  of  that  road.  But  we  must 
treat  the  question  in  the  line  of  common  sense.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  another  road  might,  by  skillful  engineering,  be  constructed  a  few 
miles  shorter;  but  whether  the  present  road  has,  in  good  faith,  been  built 
in  substantial  compliance  with  the  law.  That  the  legislature  intended  to 
bestow  the  grant,  there  is  no  question.  In  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
between  given  points,  many  practical  questions  are  encountered;  and 
especially  so  when  the  road  is  to  traverse  a  broken  and  hilly  territory 
abounding  m  lakes  and  water  courses.  Prominent  among  such  is  that  of 
gradients.  A  detour  of  a  considerable  distance  is  often  justified  in  securino- 
more  economical  grades.  In  determining  what  is  the  most  feasible  rout? 
between  Duluth  and  Tower,  this  question  cannot  justly  be  eliminated,  and 
others  might  easily  be  suggested.  The  term  "feasible"  as  employed  in  the 
statute  must  receive  a  reasonable  construction-such  construction  as  com- 
ports with  the  significance  attaching  to  it  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
v5wT,USe?;  ^  iS  iD  SU(?  a  view  of  the  ^estion  that  you  are  to  ascertain 
?°mV™y  built  its  road  in  compliance  with  the  statute 
under  which  it  claims  its  grant. 

This  brings  me  to  another  phase  of  the  question.  The  constitutional 
amendment  of  1881  (art.  8,  sec.  2)  is  prohibitive  of  further  alienation  of 
swamp  lands  in  aid  of  railroads.  The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Company  must 
ioo^  „  law  of  1875  for  its  Srant  Neither  the  law  of  1883  or  that  of 
1885  could  operate  to  enlarge  its  grant  by  a  single  acre. 

In  my  former  communication  upon  the  subject  I  said,  in  substance,  that 
m  the  absence  of  a  determination  of  the  question  of  appropriate  location 
of  route  by  actual  survey,  "it  must  be  held  that  the  most  direct  route  be- 
tween termini  is  the  most  feasible  one."  But  I  am  unable  to  longer  adhere 
to  such  a  rule;  although  plausible,  it  is  not  logical.  The  road  constructed 
SU-?  J3^Seclared  t0  be'  or  not  t0  be'  the  "shortest  and  most  feasible"  one 
It  it  fulfills  the  conditions  of  the  grant  in  this  respect,  it  is  clearly  entitled 
to  acreage  upon  the  basis  of  its  actual  mileage  between  its  termini  If  it 
has  not  fulfilled  those  conditions,  it  is  entitled  to  nothing.  There  is  no 
middle  ground. 

But  how  is  this  question  to  be  determined?  If  the  legislature  had  in- 
mG^d m*  be„nicel?  exact1^  with  this  grantee,  the  statute  would  have 
made  more  adequate  provisions  for  the  determination  of  the  question  than 
was  actually  done    The  very  terms  of  the  statute  negative  an  intention 

?t  T%  Sh°Uld  bG  teS!e?1  by  SUrveys  conducted  Sn  the  part  of  the 
state    It  is  the  company,  not  the  state,  that  "shall  cause,  a  survey  of  the 

of  state""  /Zh^"  ^  aM  a  map  0f  the  same  ^  th?  secretarv 
m«n  «»n  Jlf;thermore'  *  w  Provided  that  in  pursuance  of  the  filing  of  the 

Sde'of Z f  wSnTm^landSibel0I!?ing  t0  the  State  for  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  line  of  said  road  shall  be  withdrawn  from  sale  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  m  this  act."  And  moreover,  it  became  incumbent  upon 
the  governor  when  notified  by  the  company,  of  the  completion  of  each  and 
every  ten  miles  of  the  road,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port whether  the  road  had  been  constructed  "in  a  good  and  substantial 
manner  as  contemplated"  by  law.  The  map  of  survey  was  filed  the  gov- 
ernor notified,  commissioners  appointed,  a  favorable  report  made,  and  suc- 
cessive governors  have  since  conveyed  large  quantities  of  lands  to  the 
company  Had  the  map  filed  evidenced  so  wide  a  deviation  from  the  con- 
!£m£r  S  r?1Ut?.aS  t0  CaUSe  a  Presumption  that  the  law  had  not  been 
complied  with,  the  governor  would  have  been  justified  in  declining  to  reco-- 
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nize  the  demands  of  the  company.   (St.  Paul  &  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  ys.  N.  P.  Ry. 

Co  139  U  S.  13.)  The  action  of  preceding  administrations  is  demonstrative 
of  thMr  iudsment  in  this  respect.  ,     ,  , 

TO X ?  policy  of  the  state  in  thus  disposing  of  its  swamp  lands  a  1- 
ministrative  offlceM  have  nothing  to  do.  Xhey  may  deprecate  its  folly  m 
such  regard  but  if  the  grant  is  valid,  they  are  powerless  to  afford  a  remedy 
«a»  the  rights  thereby  secured  The  legislature  ^.JfB^J** 
constitutional  right  in  bestowing  a  valuable  grant  upon  the  Duluth  &  iron 
Range  RaToad  Company.  The  court  has  adjudged  the  grant  a  valid  one 
and  that  it  has  been  earned  by  the  company. 

You  are  therefore  advised  that  in  view  of  the  facts  as  presented  to  me, 

it  i«  vmir  dntv  to  certify  the  list  in  question  to  the  governor. 

it  is  youi  autj  to  cei  ui^  ^  H  w  0HILiDg>  Attorney  General. 

July  22,  1895. 

125 


INTEREST-Intereat  should  be  charged  upon  the  certificates  issued  by 
the  Hand  commissioner  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  from  the  date  of 
the  indorsement  thereon. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon  R  C  Dunn,  State  Auditor,  .  • 

Sir'  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  11th 
in«t  in  which  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  General  Laws  1885, 
chanter  20?  sec?ioTl ,  and  General  Laws  1893,  chapter  106  you  state 
tha ;  application  has  been  made  to  you  "for  a  patent  on  a  land  certificate 
on  wWch  the  interest  has  been  reduced"  under  the  first  named  law,  and 
inaZve  whetLr  you  'should  charge  the  holder  of  the  certificate  the  two  per 
STpei  annum  "from  date  of  reduction  of ^interest  on  ^/grMo^toflJ 
nresent  time  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1893,  or  it  the  latter  law 
wfpes Tout  the :  two  per  cent  additional  on  all  contracts  on  which  the  interest 

haB^rpS^do£  the  law  of  1885  cited  by  you  was  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  from  seven  to  five  per  cent  on  such  contracts  only  as  should  re- 
ce  ve  the  indoisements  of  the  land  commissioner  as  therein  provided.  The 
Pflect  of  the  indorsement,  properly  made,  was  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest as  per  contract  between  the  estate  and  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
fo  lye  per  cent;  and  thereafter  neither  of  the  parties,  without  the  consent 
of  the  otheircould  change  the  rate  as  so  agreed  upon,  so  long  as  the  condi- 
hatvJ  i™ nosed  should  be  observed.  Chapter  106,  General  Laws  1893,  is  in 
tions  imposed  snouia  ue  out,  v  provides  "that  all  outstanding  con- 

ffilXKr  cent  o^contrLts  on  which  the  interest  has  been 
reduced  to ^  fife  per  cent  under  certain  conditions,  shall  hereafter  draw  in- 
[Irest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  without  any  restrictions  whatever. 

S>  far  as  a  certificate  bearing  such  indorsement  is  concerned,  the  only 
^ot^wltl^B  to  remove  the  conditions  or  restrictions  imposed 

by  You  are  ?Lrefore  advised  that  interest  should  be  charged  against  the 
certificate  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  from  the  date  of  the  indorsement 
thereon.  H  w  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Jan.  14,  1895. 

  126 

SIOUX  CITY  A  ST.  PAUL*  GRANT — Sioux  City  A  St.  Paul  Company  deemed 
not   entitled  to  a  conveyance  of  certain  lands. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Dunn,  State  Auditor,  touching 
Sir-   I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  22d  mst.,  toucning 
the  matter  o?  certification  to  the  governor  of  certain  lands  claimed  by  both 
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the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  and  the  Sioux  City  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  Company.  J 

It  appears  from  the  facts  presented  that  the  said  land,  together  with 
other  lands,  were  conveyed  to  the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company 
through  madvertance.  As  soon  as-  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  that  com- 
pany had  been  called  to  the  fact,  a  deed  of  relinquishment  was  executed 
on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1876,  reconveying  to  the  government  the  title 
thus  erroneously  acquired.  Thereupon  the  selection  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  St  Paul  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  of  another  tract  in  lieu  of 

°?e  5US  relm(luished-  The  Sioux  City  &  St.  Paul  Company  now  claim 
title  to  the  land  by  reason  of  an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  legislature  of  this  state  by  and  between  that  com- 
pany and  the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  Company.  I  am  advised  that  your 
department  has  heretofore  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Sioux  City 
&  St.  Paul  Company  are  entitled  to  a  direct  conveyance  of  such  lands 

Such  practice  was,  in  my  judgment,  an  improper  one,  as  the  state  should 
have  conveyed  to  the  beneficiary  named  in  the  grant  and  left  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  adjust  the  rights  between  themselves.  Now  that  the 
two  companies  are  not  agreed  as  to  whom  a  conveyance  should  be  made  bv 
the  governor,  it  is  my  opinion  that  certification  should  be  made  in  favor 
ot  the  St  Paul  &  Sioux  City  Company  rather  than  the  other  company  So 
long  as  the  two  companies  are  at  variance  as  to  whom  the  tract  belongs 
it  is  obvious  that  their  conflicting  claims  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
adjudication  of  the  courts.  The  course  above  recommended  will  impair  no 
rights  and  leaves  the  complaining  party  to  seek  an  enforcement  of  his  rights 
by  aid  of  the  courts. 

Nov.  26,  1895.  H*  W*  CHILDS'  Attorney  general. 
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PUBLIC  PRINTING. 

CONTRACT  -  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  -  General  Laws  1895, 
chapter  35S,  considered  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  president  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  in  the  matter  of  printing 
the  report  of  that  society. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  Albert  Berg,  Secretary  of  State, 

-,or^Sirl  In  your  communication  of  the  9th  inst.  you  state  that  on  July  20, 
1894,  the  commissioners  of  public  printing  awarded  to  Walter  J.  Driscoll 
the  contract  for  doing  all  the  public  printing  of  the  third  class  for  the  State 
ot  Minnesota  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  August  1894 
pursuant  to  General  Statutes  1878,  chapter  5;  that  at  the  time  said  contract 
was  made,  printing  of  the  third  class  included  the  report  of  the  Minnesota 
ftatc  Horticultural  ^c^ty;  that  the  said  report  consists  of  twelve  parts: 
that  Mr  Driscoll  now  demands  the  printing  thereof  under  his  said  contract, 
but  that  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Smith  likewise  demand  it  under  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  them  with  the  president  of  the  said  society  "but  without 
any  contract  or  order  from  the  commissioners  of  public  printing  " 
You  present  for  my  opinion  the  following  questions: 

™-  L  D?eSc,??USTeT  File  No'  356  have  the  ef£ect  of  takinS  the  report  of  the 
contract ^  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1894  out  of  Mr.  Driscoll' s 

£°!f.  H1°+USe1Fjle.No-  356  confer  uP°n  tne  President  of  the  Minnesota 
fctate  horticultural  Society,  or  upon  any  person  other  than  the  commissioners 
of  public  Printing,  the  authority  to  make  a  special  contract  for  printing  the 
report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society*? 

**J»  Sj!?*  £e  a?1?or?1?  conferred  upon  the  president  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Horticultural  Society  by  said  act  limited  to  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  a  special  contract  made  by  the  commissioners  of  public  printing? 
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1.  Under  the  contract  made  with  Mr.  Driscoll  that  gentleman  became 
entitled  to  print  all  matters  belonging  to  the  third  class  as  contemplated 
by  General  Statutes  1878,  chapter  5,  section  2.  As  the  law  stood  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  entered  into  the  said  report  clearly  belonged  to  the 
third  class.  It  was  a  report  already  provided  for  by  law  and  must  have 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  contracting  parties,  and,  it  is  fair  to 
assume,  must  have  influenced  Mr.  Driscoll  in  determining  the  amount  of 
his  bid.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  legislature  possessed  the  power  to 
recede  from  the  policy  of  printing  that  report,  and  had  it  adopted  such 
course  the  contractee  would  have  had  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  For 
this  reason  I  have  somewhat  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  power  also  re- 
sided in  the  legislature  to  remove  the  report  from  that  class  regardless  of 
the  contract,  and  provide  for  the  printing  thereof  by  another  contract.  But 
this  view  is  overcome  by  other  considerations.  It  should  not  be  held,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  that  the  state  undertook  by  the  law  of  1895  to  do  so  gross 
an  injustice  as  is  contended  for  on  behalf  of  the  society.  It  is  not  a  con- 
tract between  citizens  contracting  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  but  a  contract  between  the  state  and  one  of  its  citizens.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  high  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  keep  faith 
with  the  one  with  whom  it  contracts.  It  is  more  just  to  hold  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  impair  the  said  existing  contract,  but 
that  the  law  should  become  operative  upon  the  expiration  thereof.  Your 
first  question  is  answered  in  the  negative. 

2.  The  section  above  named  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  classification  of 
printing.  Section  1  of  the  same  chapter  creates  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic printing,  whose  powers  and  duties  are  elsewhere  defined  and  prescribed 
in  subsequent  sections.  The  amendatory  act  of  1895  contemplates  that  the 
contract  for  the  printing  of  the  said  report  shall  be  made  by  the  said  com- 
missioners "with  the  approval  of  the  president  of  said  society."  With  this 
modification,  your  second  question  is  answered  in  the  negative. 

3.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  in  reply  to  your  previous  ques- 
tions, that  the  third  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

H.  W.  CHILD  S,  Attorney  General. 

May  10,  1895. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY— Certain  questions  determined  touching-  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  binding-  volumes  two 
and  three  of  the  state  geological  survey. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  Albert  Berg,  Secretary  of  State, 

Sir:  In  your  communication  of  the  4th  inst.  you  ask,  among  others,  the 
following  questions : 

How  much  money  is  appropriated  and  can  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  and  binding  volumes  2  and  3  of  the  state  geological  survey? 

Does  the  printing  of  the  said  volumes  come  within  the  third  class  of 
printing  mentioned  and  provided  for  in  section  2,  chapter  5,  General  Statutes 
1878? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "volume"  as  employed  in  General  Laws 
1885,  chapter  228? 

Is  there  any  law  authorizing  payment  of  expense  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing catalogue  of  books  in  state  law  library,  and  if  so,  out  of  what  funds  is 
the  same  payable? 

The  present  legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association,  but  made  no 
appropriation  for  payment  of  same.  Out  of  what  funds  shall  the  payment 
of  this  publication  be  made? 

By  General  Laws  1885,  chapter  228,  section  5,  an  appropriation  is  made 
for  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the  printing  and  publication  of  the 
volumes  of  the  final  report  of  the  geological  and  natural  history  survey  of 
the  state,  whatever  those  expenses  might  be,  but  by  chapter  276,  section  1, 
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musfoe  SeoTo'Tean  MtGit  S»t  rPte  228' 
.^ofTeX^^^^ 

included  in  the  foregol^^fes^    P  °f  thG  W°rdS  "a11  printin^  ™* 

March  13,  1895.  H'  W'  CHILDS'  Attorney  General. 


DEPUTY  STATE  TREASURER — RECEIVING  BIDS       ,  , 

* — - — £  smelts  s^ssyur* casc 

Hon.  Albert  Berg,  Secretary  of  State  Attorney  General's  Office. 

ing^telZtot^lt™  bellalf  °f  thG'  ^niBlonerB  of  printing,  the  follow- 
■in  tte  se=?  ol  Et£S^  clay  at  11  a.  m. 

of  one  of  the  commissioners  seconde^bv  w  p0ffered' -and'  upou  moti™ 
said  three  bids  were  received  M?  Drisoolf  n  S-^°mmiSSioner  Ackerinann, 
other  bidders,  objected  to  the  recentioS  of  L  ^  and  on  benalf  of  the 
after  the  hour  named  in  the  adveJ dsement  a  f?'  ™  ^  W6re  received 
missioner  and  Deputy  State  Tre^nrpr  Tl  A  VOte  was  taken>  one  com- 
and  one  commissioner  in  the  negative  Ackermann  votinS  the  affirmative, 
f°waJkr,the  following  questions:  ' 

^X^ZflfZaTr^r  th™  bids  at         -  of  m* 

giJnotice^  Tf£  t^ty'Zs^f^T  °f  Print^  SUa»  *  *  * 
at  the  office  of  the  secretory  of  steto  ^  «      63  Pr°Posals  will  be  received 

for  the  execution  of  th?  several  clitfo  Nt»t  SP^e<J  >ln  tne  said  notioe' 
261.)  several  classes  of  state  printing."    (G.  S.  1894,  sec! 

proceed  to  open  Fn  ^in^,^^^"  «, 
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shall  award  the  contract  for  each  class  of  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder 
therefor."   (Id.,  sec.  262.)  _ 

A  strict  construction  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  all  bids  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  prior  to  the  day 
named  in  the  advertisement,  whereupon  the  commissioners  are  entitled  to 
two  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  receiving  such  bids  m  which 
to  open  the  same  and  award  contracts  for  the  several  classes  of  printing. 
The  advertisement  pursuant  to  which  the  several  bids  in  question  were 
received  recites  that  the  proposals  "shall  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
state  and  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  June,  1896." 

I  fail  to  discover  therein  any  other  provision  limiting  the  time  within 
which  bids  may  be  filed  as  aforesaid.  Inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of 
statute  above  quoted  are  designed  simply  with  a  view  to  secure  system  and 
uniformity  in  awarding  contracts  and  to  protect  the  public  interests,  it  is, 
in  my  iudgment,  improper  to  place  so  strict  a  construction  upon  them  as  that 
above  indicated.  Statutes  of  such  a  character  are  to  be  deemed  directory 
rather  than  mandatory  in  their  provisions.  It  is  therefore  proper  for  the 
commission  to  receive  bids  up  to  the  time  the  commission  shall  meet  to  open 
them  in  public.  The  fact  that  the  statute  has  prescribed  a  period  of  two 
days  in  which  the  bids  may  be  opened  and  awards  made  implies  that  the 
commission  shall  have  that  time  in  which  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  sev- 
eral proposals,  but  action  upon  them  need  not  be  taken  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  the  bids.  ,  ■  .  .  .     .  . , 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  the  board  acted  properly  in  receiving  bids 
after  the  hour  named  in  the  advertisement. 

An  examination  of  the  several  provisions  of  statute  relative  to  the  office 
of  deputy  state  treasurer  leads  me  to  the  view  that  he  is  not  vested  with 
requisite  authority  to  act  in  such  a  matter  in  the  place  of  the  state  treasurer. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  final  action  upon  the  question  be  de- 
ferred until  the  state  treasurer  may  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission.  ^  w  OHfljDS)  Attorney  Gelieral. 

June  2,  1896. 
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RAILROAD  AND  WAREHOUSE  COMMISSION. 

GROSS  EARNOGS-Green  Bay,  Winona  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  is 
retired  to  report  to  the  commission  its  receipt  of  gross  earnings 
upon  business  done  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon  William  Liggett,  Chairman  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, 

Sirl  ln  yourg?ommunication  of  the  22d  insl :.  you  submit :  fov  my  con- 
sideration the  question  whether  the  Green  Bay,  Winona  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Com^y  c^T^thin  the  purview  of  the  statute  of  this  state  requiring  rail- 
wav  companies  to  file  with  your  commission  reports  of  gross  earnings. 

From the  communication  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Froemke,  the  auditor  and  cashier 
of  th said  company,  containing  a  statement  of  facts  which  you  deem  correct 
?t  annear j  that  the  company  does  not  own  any  railroad  or  part  of  railroad  m 
thS Estate  tha it  is  running  trains  over  the  bridge  of  the  Winona  Bridge 
Ka^CompIny.part  of  which  structure  lies  withir State  of  Mmne- 
^nta  and  for  the  use  of  which  an  annual  rental  of  $6,000  is  paid  that  it  is 
usins  the  terminate  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  Railway  Com- 
panyir T  the  city  of  Winona,  for  which  service  it  pays  an  annual  rental  of 

'  Mr  Frn^mke  urees  the  following  considerations: 
^  Inasmuch  a! the  Green  Bay,  Winona  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company 
^^f^9^o  rpntals  ner  annum  to  the  Winona  Bridge  Railway  Corn- 
pays  ^^^h^^^^^s^oT^em  Railway  Company,  for  the 
^l^i^L?^^^  ureases  the  gross +  earnings ;  of  the  lat- 
?pr  two  companies  to  that  amount,  on  which  they  pay  taxes  to  the  State  of 
Mta^oSItt?GreS  Bay  Road  in  this  way  indirectly  pays  its  taxes  to  VOur 
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Swn?iP^Pi?1<)re  ^han  those  two  comPanies,  over  the  bridge  and  short 
piece  or  track  in  Minnesota. 

tnYr«4Vr^C^nSLd-Sati0n  °f  the  fact  that  tlle  State  of  Minnesota  collects  its 
ISfo  I  ?  i  the,bnd??  company  for  that  part  of  the  bridge  on  the  Minnesota 
fet    tnalS°  fr,°m  ^C?*^0'  Burlington  &  Northern  Railroad  Company 
for  that  piece  of  track  between  the  bridge  and  the  depot  at  Winona,  it  can 

pHv  ywT,nh°^^°VUSitly  COmpel  -a  thi.rd  company  to  pay  taxes  on  same  prop- 
erty, which  said  third  company  is  using  under  a  contract  of  trackage  right 

IwJx  -^ay!  heav7  rentals  and  by  doiu^  so'  as  stated  herein  above,  has 
already  paid  its  taxes  to  your  state  indirectly." 

I  am  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  position  assumed  bv  Mr.  Froemke 
it  it  £  C01ntended  ^at  Ms  company  owed  no  duty  under  the  statute 

\ f  xTe?tPl0ye^  by  lease  or  otherwise,  all  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
fiJfSS,™  CT?aDy  £  this  State'  and  carried  011  herein  an  Stenslve  bus£ 
ness?  The  rental  would  not  certainly  be  in  any  wise  commensurate  with  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  lessee.  If  the  question  is  to  be  answered  in  theTffirm^ 
?wf  /^°WS  at  the-  gr0SS  receiPts  reported  by  the  lessee  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  gross  receipts  for  business  transacted  over  its  lines.   It  is  the 

EE? til  PTpof+1°f  th?  Jf W  1?at  the  Percentage  tax  shall  be  based  upon  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  whole  volume  of  business  done  over  the  lines  of  a  given 
company.  Whether  the  business  is  done  by  the  owner  of  fhe  lines  or  its 
otlZ\f^St  be  reP°rted  a?.d-  a  Pe"*ntage  tax  paid  thereon  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  companies.  In  this  connection  your  attention  is  called  to  Gen- 
eral^aWS+  1887'  Cbapt,er  10'  Section  subdivision  B,  which  is  as  ?oUows- 
™«<wi  +  ra^lroad  as  used  in  tnis  act  shall  include  all  bridges  or  ferries 

used  or  operated  m  connection  with  any  railroad,  and  also  all  the  road  in  use  by 
any  corporaton  operating  a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under  a  con 
tract,  agreement  or  lease;  and  the  term  transportation  shall  include  all  in- 
strumentalities of  shipment  or  carriage."  e  au  m 

^^Urt1her?-0le'  y0U.1'  attention  ^  called  to  General  Laws  1887,  chapter  11 
section  1,  which  provides  as  follows:  ^piei  J-l, 

"Any  railroad  company  owning  or  operating,  or  which  mav  herpaftpr 

SSpS'.'W^  aDy  "S9  ?r+lineS  °f  railr0ad  in  *te  state'  wniXas  not  ac- 
cepted and  become  subect  to  sections  1  and  2  of  chapter  111  of  the  Special 

t^nf°^1873  relative  t0  taxation  or  some  sPecial  act  or  acts  relating -to* axa? 
tion  of  the  company  accepting  the  same,  shall  become  liable  to  pay  Ind  shaH 
pay  a  percentage  of  its  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  in  Lcordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  hereinbefore  referred  to  "  romance 
wT,Z°-Ur+Stt?.nti0^  *?  further  called  to  General  Statutes  1894,  section  1678 
wherein  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  a  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating 
a  railroad  m  this  state,  to  make  to  the  commission  a  true  and  fust  return  of 
the  gross  earnings  of  its  road  or  roads  within  the  state  f or  and  du?in  ™the 
year  ending  the  last  day  of  December  next  preceding  * 
™  Jn?U+  are  therefore  advised  that  in  my  opinion  said  company  is  required  to 
^^?%i=r°n  ^  °f  gr°SS  eamiDgS  UP°"  b-^essqdone  l°n 

Jan.  27,  1896.  H'  W'  OHIDDS>  ^torney  General. 
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REMOVAL  OF  STATION-Where  a  railroad  station  is  once  established  the 
commission  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  it  shall  foe  afoan- 
doned. 

Hon«A      Teisberg,  Secretary  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Co^^n™^ 

-  Jir: .  falling  attention  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Andrew  Gillbersr 
f^lfVV^T  t0  the  contemplated  removal  of  the  station  said  to  bl 
established  at  the  above  named  place,  you  state  that  -the  commission  would 

}?JL°  be  ad71Sed  hl  ll  ^ey  have  any  Jurisdiction  in  this  matter  or  if 
there  is  any  law  applicable  to  the  case." 

.  ,.U  does  not  appear  from  the  communication  of  Mr.  Gillberg  what  the  dodu 
lation  of  Kerrick  is,  his  only  statement  in  this  respect  being  as  follows: 
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"In  Kerrick  we  have  a  landing  place  for  our 
there  a  good  plant  of  stores  for  trade;  two  saw-mills,  postofflce,  etc.,  and  pro- 
vMed  with  th?ee  different  legally  laid  out  highways  leading  into  Kernck/ 

The  statute  does  not  in  express  terms  confer  upon  your  commission  au- 
thorityto  deterniine  where  stations  shall  be  established  by  a  common  earner 
but  I  al  of  the  opfnrnn  that  it  may  fairly  be  implied  from  the  provisions  of 
rpnPvTstatutes  1894  chapter  6,  section  388.  Where  stations  are  established 
^y  ^tctm^^^red  to  provide  them  with  suitable  waiting  rooms 
Od  2T02Hnd  where  a  station  is  maintained  in  a  village  having  a  population 
n  Pxcess  of  25C  it  may  be  required  to  provide  suitable  platforms  thereat.  ; 
mTstatiL  once  established,  the  commission  has  Jurisdictior ito ~ 
whPthpr  it  shall  be  abandoned,  and  I  am  therefore  ot  the  opinion  that  it  may 
proper*  entertain  a  petition  in  which  complaint  is  made  that  a  common  car- 
rier threatens  to  remove  an  established  station. 

Aug.  5,  1895. 
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ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

TOWN  LINE  ROADS^-The  statute  does  not  contemplate  that  one  town- 
lip  shall  work  the  portion  of  a  highway  lying  within  its  boundaries 
and  the  other  worh  the  remainder  thereof,  but  that  a  gxvexx  seetxon 
of  such  highway  shall  be  allotted  to  one  township  and  another  sec- 
tion  to  the  other  township. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Mr  F.      Broa^nt,  authority  for  laying  out  a  highway  upon  town 

mmamMmm 

Ihe  lands  lying  along  section  lines  t^^^mS^  GmeraL 
June  8,  1896. 
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nmnCES-Where  bridges  have  been  built  wholly  or  in  part  from  moneys 
state,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  same  falls 
upon  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  erected. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  1Q49 
pose  is  merely  a  bounty  and  implies  no  further  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 

uvon^ZllZm  w^^^tSrr  °f  fUtUre  rePaJrS  mUSt  fal1 
is  constructed.  maintains  the  highway  upon  which  the  bridge 

March  4,  1895.  H"  W'  OHILlDS>  Attorney  General. 
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^n^"*  neC;SSaiF  ^  deSCribe  to  —  ana  tex- 

11,1  °f  a  1,,;iiU  road        which  a  change  is  effected. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Collins,  County  Auditor  Attorney  General's  Office. 

is  uinecZ^  to  ^HL^Z^  *  SOme  W  it 

road  in  -which  the  change  is  to  occuT  Tt  -ermini  of  the  main 

the  statute  if  that  portion  of  thP S  T  £  a  s"acient  compliance  with 
the  extent  and  chamcter  o  "th > change  2^1^  1§  deflnitelv  sta^  and 
the  course  of  the  new  road  WhfwS«  1  g'  -of  C0UrSe'  with  Particularity 
can  be  stated  within^ 


can  be  stated  with  ent  re  accuracy  wthlrtZ  f^ti  *  a  pr0p0Sed  cbaE~ 
to  dispense  with  it  The  nraoJ^IrZ  «  an  actual  survey,  it  is  rarely  safe 
real  estate,  eithe  by  pnre™a8^?goon^B^  rGSUItS  in  ac^ing  title  t 
should  be  accurate  so  Z  it  Lt  Sry?tlon'  wherefor  the  descriptio 
effected.  tliat  Jt  may  readlly  be  ascertained  what  territory  j 

July  11,  1895.  H  W'  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS 

state  in  his  affidavit  the  places  1  &Ct'   He  Should 

—  -  -  ^^^.^^^-^   "  » 

ers  should  be  taken  in  ref Zenle tc ^mJ^f^^f  °,f  medical  exainin- 
the  board  is  authoriZeno  Xce  umT^lfr?1^  iDquire  whether 
affidavit  that  he  has  practiced [  mediHnP  nr^TP  +1St+.a  person  who  files  an 
of  1887,  provided  he  ?ou?d  not  uS^ffi^Tl^fhIT,age  °f  the  law 
whether  the  person  who  had  prescribed  ^IL^t  V^  law  of  1883'  and 
law,  without  having  done  s^h^£^nltVnL  ^e  passa^e  of  the  said 
filing  of  an  affidavit,  compel fcfc ?e  ^^  l  ^J'^781^^  eould  by  the  m^re 
from  a  physician  at  that  toe,  and  Zr^y  the  Xntt. aS  COmi^ 
tice  medicine  in  this  state  uieieDy  tne  affiant  be  authorized  to  prac- 

mA^^^^i^^^  any  person  to  practice 
filed  with  the  secretary  or  said  board an  a&Z^^aM'f°''^itbout  havinS 
Places  in  which  he  or  she  has  UcteermSne  w&he0^1  ^  "m<?  aDd 
passage  of  this  law  "  uieuicme  within  the  state  prior  to  the 

times  or  places,  me4?n £  ^^•"SEF 
Ex  Docs.  Vol.  iv— 75. 
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him  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  He  ^^^toe  ™ 
in  which  he  was  established  as  a  .      ■      ep  *™t%£t  ]S  should  set 

established.  It  certainly  is  not  the  meaning  of  thwart that  n  ^ 
forth  in  his  affidavit,  with  particularity all  oi :  the  pr esmpm  tQ 
have  given  in  the  course  ot  ™™2™£fig££l  physician  engaged  in 
know  that  the  individual  was  in        estoWiattMfts  a  V ^  ^  fte 

the  practice  of  his  profession  m  one  01  more  V^^1^.^  ^  to  him. 

w^p  ^S^J^"^&S^^^ 

to  exemption.  H  w  CHILD S,  Attorney  General. 

June  4,  1896. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

effect. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  Henry  Wolfer.  Warden  State  Penitentiary  recently 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  case  of  one  ^°thy  » the  conditions  of  the  par- 

sentenced  as  aforesaid?'  khall  he  be  receiveu  a»  sentence'" 
be  taken  up  on  our  records  on  contmuation  ofttaflwt  sentence.  ^ 

..  ^l^tMSn^e^matos.in  fill  force  and  may 


e  is  announced  ^ 

the  rule.  I  incline  to  the  jew  that  ^  better  doct  conditional  pard  d 
sachusetts,  where  it  is  held  that  the  time  ^twee  £  sentence.  (West's 

subsquent  arrest  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  part  ot  tn e  xe  isoner  sut)ject  to 

Case,  111  Mass.  443.; .The  ^^^^Sof  sentence.   A  sound 
return  even  after  the  expiration  of  th ^f^a^  guch  a  view  0f  the  law. 
public  policy  will  not,  in  my  3ndgment  c^nt^ince  s         released  at  the  ex- 

plra^t^^  «  ^  ™  *  *«« 

being  deemed  a  part  thereof.  ^  w  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Aug.  5,  1895. 
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_  MT-ftlf  coNTRACT-Certain  Questions  considered  and  answered 
S™  S       re^lt  entered  into        t,e  ,oard  of  Prison 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

28thGuTt  ui  which  you°  submit  the  followms ;  auest ions:  ,„  mana. 

"Under  the  terms  of  the .inclosed contractors  to  200, 

"If  the  commission  anthoiized  Dy  secuo  j/  the  num_ 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
^n^^^J^^^  t*at  number  of  convicts  to 
tive  by-Ch1aPtOT  154  toal  reIa" 

^psrMSe^^^v»  must  be  read  in 

prisoner  S'rffZa?^  ^ichVft^ "ST"  ?0DflDed  ta  tbe  s^ 
by  the  warden,  superintendent  or  other  ehilfTffi  m,ay  be  te'™^ated 

of  managers,  or  other  guvSg ?b«S2rt I  o SiSr''  °r  by  tbe  board 
be  so  terminated  by  the  warden  sXrintefwtS stltutions  upon  notice,  shall 
the  board  of  managers  or ^the?  CeS hn^  '  ?*  ^  offlcer  tbereof.  OT 
within  ninety  days  after  t£  passlg^o/ttfs fact ^tZflT™™0^  giyinS 
such  contracts,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  thr  ?e,  ,^  tbet.notlce  Pro™ded  for  in 
provided,  such  contracts  shall  Zt  be  tevmlZlZ^  ?e  C0Dtract  will  allow; 
the  state  liable  for  damage,  on  account  thereo?"     SUC"  8  maDDer  as  to  make 

^X^t^^^^^*^^  covers  a  period 
It  is  therefore  Evident  that  S  £  saved  L'T  °!  tbe,eof  at  a  less  Period. 
tte»tat  l6aStr  ?£  °f  SeCti°n  8'  t0 

periolKTr 

number  under  the  coSract  This  beto^o  i  a £lmiBh  T,re  than  tbe  abo™ 
authorities  are  not  pronerlv  X       See  no  TaIld  reasoD  why  such 

excess  of  200  M^tttlt^?'1'  "V0  the  ™r  in 
accordingly.  y       disposed  to  supply,  and  you  are  advised 

^to^T^TlfX7ST^  £  yo-auestion,  so  far  as 
of  section  8  for  the  future  guidknc  e  of~commi  sion    f°r  My  c™at™«™ 

M^ttSSSLS;  rSSiS^^^^W  *  employed 
fairly  apprise  it  of  the UP°D  SU„Ch  CTide°ce  as  will 
try  in  this  state.  Reports  mS ^by  official  TSHtHESw  the  ^  indus" 
erly  receivable  in  evidence  by  it  as  bearin S  ty'  °  oth.erwlse,  while  prop- 
sarily  be  conclusive  upon  it;  but  thifZmis^L^^&tT,',WiU  not  neees- 
sueh  other  evidence  as  it  may  deem  advSf      W1"  be  at  bberty  to  obtaia 

wM^^S!  SKM^^  S"b36Ct  to  >aw  to 
number  of  convicts  which  can  lawftX H  2  .  J°Y  "emission  as  to  the 
will  be  conclusive  npoTthe  parties  Thereto      empIoyed  uader  ■«*  contracts 

uuclei- soch  coa- 

publie  officials  committing  it,  for  wh  ch  nunishmZ  n„  ^'  °n  tbe  part  of  tae 
over,  such  violation  could8  be  enjoined  in  nf^artion    been  prOTided-  More- 
Nov.  7,  1895.  H-  W-  CHILDS,  Attorney 

General. 
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STATE  PENITENTIARY-TBRM  OF'  SENTENCE    TW  * 

prisoner  ,e^nS  to  rnn  from  the  date  of  ^iva!  IHhe 

when  the  sentence  does  not  otherwise  provide  Penitentiary, 

Hon  Henry  Wolfer,  Warden  State  Penitentiary™*™  General's  Office. 

scribed  began  to  run.  You  now  inquir ?  Xthe)  l^h  f  ^  therein  pre" 
day  on  which  the  sentence  was  imposed  oV the  day  on  With  the 

tion  m  your  institution  began.  y  on  wmch  the  mcarcera- 
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«  was  held  by  my 
of  sentence  begins  to  run  from  the  date  of  arrival  at  the  pen  ^ 

the  sentence  does  not  ■ ?^X?ted  States  on  two  occasions8  While  it  may 

15  Ton  are  atc"v  S  tha/the  frisW^m  dates  from  the  day 
of  Js°Zpta  into  your  custody  mulerhtoco™* LD^Attomey  General. 

May  7,  1895.  l39 

MINNESOTA  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOI.  _  WUei  e  a >J?%*£L£X.  - 
commitment. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Brown,  Superintendent  Minnesota ofate™ng  School,  & 

ffi  ^tow  author^efto  demlnd  his  return,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  proper 

is  no  authority  by  which  you 
prisoner  before  his  trial  and  ~nvieUon  or  iggrttal fortte  c  p_ 
he  is  now  being  held  by  the -  anthori^  of  Ra m^  ^ub/£ore  be(  returned 
erly  claim  that  he  is  ^^w  ^should  ^pp^se  tlmse  authorities  of  the  fact  that 
to  your  institution    xou  snoum  w»=  »  h  commission  of  such 

he  was  constructively  in  yo^  custody  at  tl kehmeM  tne  convictloni  t0 

offense.  The  court  wW  no  doubt .impose  a  !^"™'M  h  he  woula  be  subject 
begin  to  run  at  the  expiration  of  the  period ^during  W  i  ce  of 

to  your  jurisdiction.  ««*LI"*»  Lpose  k  sentence'  which  will  run 

SS^^^WeSS  odftSeSSin  your  institution.  It  would 
operate  in  ^Wt^^  M|atory 

But  whether  or  not  the  court  fnha  '^0e™gSU^e  sentence  upon  the  recent 
£  ™oufd  SffSSM^'H&i  a  surrender  of  the  prisoner 
prior  to  his  trial  therefor. 

I  herewith  return  papers.  H  w  CHildS,  Attorney  General. 

March  9,  1896. 
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for  snch  escape. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  William  E.  Lee ^.Superintendent  your  in- 

Sir:  You  state  that  in  May  1891,  one  uauy  w  ^  hg 

stitUti0\fL%oCvar200ni8C9°2 nayndCamnmoste to— ^  tter^ter  violated 
lamely  nfghTlnd2°;iS  a'est  until  the  9th  nit.,  when  he  was  returned 
to  your  institution.  fnr  whioh  he  was  indicted  was  grand 

larc^yS^^ 

5K^^Sfffi£ST^^^TO  escap/committed  a 
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for  under  Penal  C^dl  s^Hnn^  ^'  Wever'  subj<*t  to  punishment  there- 
county  jail  fori aot  more  thnn  JJL  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  or  the 
or  by  both  SCTen  years'  or  ^  a  flne  °*  DOt  more  than  $1,000, 

yourt^tum^eXZriUl  Tbfnt  bS^S  emitted  to 

term  provided  by  law  for  the  cr  me  for  whtl  thf  eXCeed  th°  maxim™ 
and  sentenced,  n^r  be  less  Ito  ^^^^^^^w^^ 

*aid^  «£  eo^frf to'L^sentenced 

years.  The  minimum  Kmlt  thS  3fl  *??  ^  term  less  than  seven 
the  reformatoiT  ac  be  deemed  to  bff  ^  i°r  1the  iDtents  and  Ptoses  of 
term  is  not  expressly  nameTin  the  llW  Clay'  wMle  the  minimum 
"provided  by  law"  to  be  a  stlVd  ?  t,  '  1  may  tairly  be  held  tbat  "  is 
The  fap/thVt  &mglf.d^-   Tbe  maximum  term  is  seven  vears 

is  e^^^t<SSLSM1tt&th1,^■  in  the  -contfdegree 
punishment  can  only  be  tamcted  after cSioa  maxmram  P^nment,  as 

Dec.  S,  1895.  H-  W'  CEnLDS,  Attorney  General. 
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H0Mi^deCd;  M-        ^1-rintendent  £££££  &^°Sie: 

poofp^  St  SSM^  g^SU^  SeCti°n  1951>  *«*  "every 
firmity,  idiocy,  lunacy  or  other  c^p  «hl?i  \  d  m  C0ns«iueiice  of  bodily  iu- 
father,  mother,  children  SUpported  ^       father,  grand- 

son if  they  are'either  ^K^^nSt?"01  °f  SUCh  P™  P«v 

Port1  n^«S?  Parent  to  sup- 

proper  case,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  yoV  o  nS°Sed^°n  the  Parent  "in  a 
inmate  by  reason  of  his  attaining  malorfty  ^  3urisdiction  over  such 

lour  question  is  therefore  answered  in  the  negative. 

Oct.  5,  1895.  H-  W-  G^ILDS,  Attorney  General. 

SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED — ttESIDENCE—Where  the 

ornate  of  the  school  for  feeble-minded  remove  to  ,  °f  My 

inmate  eeases  to  foe  a  resident  and  is  „„ Tl  State'  «ch 

efits  of  the  institution.  longer  entitled  to  the  ben- 

Hon.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Superintendent  Minno««+o^lbB?E«Y  Geneeal's  Office. 

i  Sir:   The  residence"  o r  the  child  J oSows  tS^nf  f?r  ^le-Minded, 
rule  changed  by  the  fact  that  the  ohiirt  i^Ti        ,0t  the  Parent;  nor  is  the 
The  purpose  of  the  statute ^  i^lati^^tn?-  ad^ltted  to  ^ur  institution, 
provide  proper  care  and  tet£^?fth^U^*  t°  y0Ur  instituti™  *  to 
who  are  residents  of  this  state    When  the  AT  thfreto  named> 

another  state,  such  inmate  ceases  to  be  a  rSSdtnt  ,  7  inmate  remove  to 
parent,  and  is  no  longer  entitledT^  act  of  the 

Oct  1,  1895,  H"  W"  CHILDS,  Attorney  Genera]. 
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STATE  OFFICERS. 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE — CENSUS   STATISTICS-PUBLICATION-Tlxe  secre- 
tary of  state  is  authorized  to  publish  in  sections  the  compilation  of 
the  census  statistics  taken  pursuant  to  General  Law,  1895,  chapter 
195. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

HOnsirllbyou f/ you  are  authorized  to  print  and  publish  in 

sections  the "compilation  of  the  census  statistics  taken  pursuant  to  General 
Laws  1895^ (No  12,  Pop.  Ed.)  rather  than  await  the  time  when  you  shall  be 

^mulX  Utemlte™  o5  fhe  statute  are  apparently  at  variance  with  pub- 
lication fn  \he™  e?  first  above  named,  they  may  fairly  admit  of  ^oppo- 
site view  when  read  in  the  light  of  their  manifest  purposes.  It  is  evident 
that  I  compuStior i  of  a  reliable  census  is  sought,  and  to  that  end  provision  is 
made  ae^nst  causes  tending  to  impeach  it.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  secure 
^L^S^l^cStion  of  the  compilation,  and  the  statute  mustbe 
dPPmed  to  contemplate  it.  When  all  of  the  census  returns  shall  have  been 
rSved  by  yo^TndThe  compilation  thereof  f  ully  completed,  it  will  be  proper 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  published  in  sections,  or  as  an  entirety, 
according  as  may  deem  expedient.  In  either  event,  it  will  be  a  reason- 
able compliance  with  the  requirements  oflaw.  qjjILDS,  Attorney  General. 
Aug.  7,  1895. 
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STATH  AUDITOR'S  W ARRANT — In  disbursing  moneys  appropriated  by 
law  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  state  auditor  in  determining  to 
whom  and  for  what  amounts  warrants  shall  be  drawn,  saving,  of 
eourse,  that  they  may  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  gross  sum  ap- 
propriated. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon  August  T.  Koerner,  State  Treasurer, 

Si?  In  your  communication  of  the  10th  inst.  you  suggest ;  thaA  the ^  state 
auditor  draw  his  warrant  upon  you  in  favor  of  Mr.  Woodbury  of  Anoka 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  lands  selected  as  a  site  for 
the  fouXin^ne  hospital  You  request  to  be  advised  whether  yo, l  are  re- 
quired  to  pay  the  said  warrant  upon  presentation  to  you  or  may  PJoP^Jy 
defer  the  payment  thereof  pending  existing  litigation  relative  to  the  validity 
of  the  action  of  the  board  in  selecting  a  site.  ,   m  nm 

In  naming  the  executive  officers  of  the  state,  among  whom  are  the  state 
auditor  ind  Sate  treasurer,  the  constitution  ^^fWJ 
"The  further  duties   *   *   *   of  such  executive  officers  shall  each  be  pre 

SCrThe  cLsmution  further  provides,  that  "no  money  shall  ever  be  paid  oul ;  of 
the  treasury  of  this  state  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  by  law. 

(ArLool5ng  to  the  statutes  of  the  state  regulative  of  the  duties  of  the  above 
named ^officers,  we  find  that  the  state  auditor  is  made  the  auditing  officer  of 
t?e  state  'Al  accounts  and  claims  against  the  state  which  are  by-law  di- 
rected to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state  shall  be  presented  to  the 
auditor  who  shall  examine  and  adjust  the  same,  and  issue  warrant*  payable 
out  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  sums  which  are  found  to  be  due  from  the 
^^m^^T^tt^eiliLteot^iBB^  and  the  name  of  the 

PerHeinxhp°ectePdaCmake  appropriate  investigation  into  the  facts  relative 
i?f™  wWh  Vnresented  to  him,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  duties 
£  seucTre1p™t,Wand  to^na^  tnf  more  effected*  against  error  and  misap- 
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propriation  of  the  public  funds,  he  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
examine  witnesses  "in  support  of  the  justice  of  such  accounts -as  are  exhibited 
to  him  for  liquidation." 

The  treasurer  is  required  to  "have  charge  of  and  safely  keep  all  public 
moneys  jvhich  are  paid  into  the  treasury  and  pay  out  the  same  as  directed 
Dy  law  He  is  required  to  "receive  in  payment  of  public  debts  warrants 
drawn  by  the  auditor  of  state  in  conformity  to  law." 

I  haye,  I  believe,  thus  briefly  called  attention  to  every  provision  of  law 
applicable  to  your  inquiry. 

Where  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  a  specflc  purpose,  the  expendi- 
ture whereof  involves  the  determination  of  questions  of  fact,  the  auditor's 
warrant  implies  that  he  has  performed  his  duty  in  such  respect,  and  should 
be  paid  without  question  by  the  treasurer.  In  such  a  case  the  treasurer  has 
no  discretion,  and  must  honor  the  warrant,  as  it  has  then  been  drawn  "in  con- 
formity to  law."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  warrant  is  drawn  for  an  object  for 
which  no  appropriation  has  been  made,  or  at  a  time  when  the  appropriation 
is  not  available,  the  treasurer  is  in  duty  bound  to  refuse  to  pay  it,  as  to  pur- 
sue any  other  course  would  render  him  as  culpable  and  liable  as  the  auditing 
officer  by  whom  the  warrant  was  unlawfully  drawn. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  General  Laws  1895, 
chapter  157,  an  act  relative  to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  fourth  hospital  for 
the  insane,  the  legislature  appropriated  the  aggregate  sum  of  $17,000,  of 
which  amount  $2,000  was  to  be  used  "for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  commission,"  and  the  remainder  thereof  was  to  be 
used  "for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  said  site  and  land  for  such  hospi- 
tal, etc. 

In  disbursing  the  moneys  so  appropriated,  the  responsibility  rests,  so  far 
as  your  office  is  concerned,  wholly  upon  the  state  auditor  in  determining  to 
whom  and  for  what  amounts  warrants  shall  be  drawn,  saving,  of  course, 
that  they  may  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  gross  sum  appropriated.  When 
he  shall  have  determined  that  Mr.  Woodbury,  or  some  other  person,  is  en- 
titled to  any  portion  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
or  lands,  and  drawn  his  warrant  accordingly,  you  have  no  other  course  to 
pursue  than  to  pay  it. 

H.  W.  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

April  22,  1896. 
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STATUTE. 

CONSTRUCTION— General  Laws  1895,  chapter  241,  must  be  deemed  to  be 
restricted  in  scope  to  city  officers  and  employes. 

T).       y>         ^  '  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  County  Attorney, 

Sir:   You  inquire  whether  General  Laws  1895,  chapter  241,  contravenes 
article  4,  section  27  of  the  state  constitution. 

u^ThZ  S16  isxcl?arly  restricted  to  officers  and  employes  of  cities,  while  the 
and  counties      clearly  contemplates  the  officers  and  employes  of  both  cities 

It  might,  with  some  propriety,  be  urged  that  the  title  is  defective  from 
mere  oversight  or  a  clerical  mistake.  I  know  of  no  case,  however,  where  a 
court  has  assumed  to  read  omitted  words  into  a  title;  and  I  fear  that  in  the 
present  case  there  is  nothing  save  the  wording  itself  upon  which  to  base  the 
contention  of  a  clerical  mistake  or  omission.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
subject  of  the  act  will  be  treated  by  the  courts  as  having  no  broader  contem- 
plation than  what  its  literal  terms  import. 

+^h%  tUie+i?ein£  restrjcted>  as  we  have  seen,  to  city  officers  and  employes, 
the  body  of  the  act  can  have  no  broader  scope.   So  far  as  it  belongs  to  county 
■  officers  and  employes,  the  act  is,  therefore,  invalid. 

m  JS "  the  — f  rfad'  "An  act  t0  re§ulate  the  fees  of  public  officers  and  em- 
ployes, or  similarly  otherwise,  the  subject  of  county  officers  might  then  have 
been  deemed  germane  to  the  subject  expressed  in  the  title.  As  it  is  I  see  no 
ground  on  which  that  doctrine  can  be  safely  rested. 

Feb.  4,  1896.  H*  W*  CHIDDS'  Attorney  General. 
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CONSTRUCTIOnIoRGANIZED  COUNTY-^Special  Laws  1889,  chapter  374, 
fixing  the  compensation  of  memhers  of  the  hoardJ  of  county  com- 
missioners  abrogates  Special  Laws  1887,  chapter  363. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,  ^      .  '  _. 

Sir:  Calling  attention  to  Special  Laws  1887,  cliapter  363,  and  Special  Laws 
1889,  chapter  374,  you  ask  whether  in  my  opinion  the  former  was  repealed  by 
the  latter. 

I  assume  that  you  desire  me  to  restrict  your  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
law  of  1889  upon  that  provision  of  the  earlier  law  providing  a  per  diem  to 
members  of  the  committee  on  roads  and  bridges. 

The  legislation  material  to  the  question  is  as  follows: 

"The  salary  and  compensation  of  the  county  commissioners  of  said  county 
shall  be  $100  each  per  annum  and  no  more;  and  such  members  as  may  serve 
on  the  board  of  equalization  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day's 
service  not  exceeding  twenty  days  in  one  year."  (Special  Laws  1878,  chap. 
216,  sec.  1.)  . 

"The  county  commissioners  of  Ramsey  county  are  authorized  to  pay  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  roads  and  bridges  three  dollars  per  day  for 
each  day  actually  employed  in  the  examination  of  county  roads;  and  the  su- 
perintending of  work  on  said  roads.  The  accounts  for,  said  services  to  be  ren- 
dered under  oath  as  to  the  actual  service  and  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  m  any 
one  year."   (Special  Laws  1887,  chap.  363,  sec.  6.) 

"The  county  commissioners  of  Ramsey  county  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties  shall  each  receive  the  sum  of  $300  per  annum,  payable  in  equal 
monthly  installments,  out  of  the  county  treasury  of  Ramsey  county."  (Special 
Laws  1889,  chap.  374.)  . 

The  last  named  law  repeals  in  express  terms  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent therewith. 

Neither  of  the  aforesaid  special  provisions  are  inconsistent  with  the  last 
named  law  made  so  by  virtue  of  the  words  "for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  "  If  those  words  are  equivalent  to  the  expression  "for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  all  their  duties,"  then  clearly  the  law  of  1889  prescribes  the  only 
compensation  they  are  entitled  to  receive.  Unless  the  word  "all"  must  be  in- 
terpolated the  words  quoted  from  the  law  of  18S9  are  superfluous.  I  deem 
it  fair  to  hold  that  the  legislature  by  its  last  act  fixed  a  salary  designed  to 
cover  all  the  services  performed  by  members  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners whatever  the  capacity  in  which  they  are  engaged.  In  keeping  with 
the  °reat  body  of  legislation  affecting  the  county  of  Ramsey  and  the  city  of 
St.  Paul,  the  act  in  question  is  not  susceptible,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the 
most  satisfactory  construction.  ■■  4 - 

H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

April  15,  1S95. 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY— General  Laws  1895,   chapter  8,   providing-  for  the 
organization  of  cities,  is  valid. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Smith,  Mayor  of  City  of  St.  Paul, 

Sir-  Calling  attention  to  General  Laws  189o,  chapter  8,  you  state  that 
the  city  council  of  St.  Paul  request  my  views  as  to  the  validity  thereof. 

It  is  urged  I  am  informed,  that  the  act  is  deemed  invalid  within  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  in  Nicholas  vs.  Walter,  37  Minn.  264.  As  I  view  the  question, 
that  principle  has  no  application  to  the  said  act.  The  court  there  had  under 
consideration  a  statute  which  classified  counties  upon  an  unnatural  and  un- 
authorized basis-namely,  a  past  event.  The  act  provided  for  the  changing 
of  county  seats,  and  among  other  things  provided,  that  as  to  those  counties  m 
which  the  question  of  change  of  location  had  previous  to  the  passage  thereof 
been  acted  upon,  and  the  county  seat  thereby  "fixed  or  located  by  such  vote, 
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no  change  should  thereafter  be  effected  "unless  three-fifths  of  all  the  voters 
present  and  voting  at  such  election  shall  vote  in  favor  of  such  change  or  re- 
moval." As  to  all  other  cases,  the  question  of  change  of  the  county  seat  was 
to  be  dependent  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county. 

The  court,  in  assigning  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  decision,  say:  "Why  one 
county  which  had  located  its  county  seat  by  a  vote  of  its  electors  twenty-five 
years  or  six  months  before  the  act  passed  should  require  a  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  its  electors  to  remove  it,  and  a  county  which  should  so  locate  it  three  or 
six  months  after  the  act  passed  may  again  remove  or  locate  it  upon  a  mere 
majority  vote,  is  impossible  to  conceive,  except  that  the  legislature  has  arbi- 
trarily so  provided.  But  in  such  matters  the  legislature  cannot  arbitrarilv 
so  provide.   The  act  is  unconstitutional  and  void." 

The  act  of  1895  is  subject  to  no  such  criticism.  As  a  law  it  became  com- 
plete upon  its  approval,  and  at  once  effective  for  the  incorporation  of  munici- 
pal bodies.  It  is  in  character  and  scope  a  general  enabling  act,  as  much  so 
as  any  of  the  general  laws  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  enacted  for 
the  organization  of  cities  and  villages.  Indeed,  it  was  doubtless  intended  to 
of Pcit7es  General  Statutes  1878>  cliaPter  10>  Providing  for  the  incorporation 
purposes^feSSeS  ^  expresS  terms  to  accomplish  the  following,  among  other 

1.  To  provide  for  the  organization  of  new  cities. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  charter  to  cities  upon  the  repeal  of  the  law,  general  or 
special,  under  which  they  are  respectively  organized. 

3  To  enable  existing  cities  to  lay  aside  their  present  charters,  if  so  dis- 
posed, and  adopt  the  provisions  thereof  for  their  future  government 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  in  its  provision  anything  in  either  respect  which 
SSS? f  J?  the  nature  of  class  or  special  legislation,  or  which  otherwise  of- 
fends  against  the  constitution.   It  will  be  seen,  upon  a  moment's  reflection 
that  instead  of  being  in  the  nature  of  class  or  special  legislatioi  Ite  pSpSse 
^^lt0+mlCOnt^ry;.  It.Seeks  ^eater  uniformity  of  municipal  government 
and  looks  to  the  extinction  by  gradual  process  of  a  variety  of  special  charters 
It  enables  a  city  to  throw  off  its  old  charter  and  adopt  the  one  tendered 
Such  legislation  is  frequently  indulged  in  and  is  supported  bv  the  great  S 
of  authority.   (Sutherland  on  Stat.  Const.  75;  Endlich  on  Inter  of 'Stat 499 ) 
It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  chapter  8  is  valid,  unless  assailable  for  some 
other  reason  than  that  above  considered.   No  other  ground  has  been  suggested 
for  its  invalidity,  nor  have  I  considered  any  other  &utofeehcea 

March  30,  1896.  H'  W"  °HIL'DS'  Attom^ 
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REFUNDMENT— General  Statutes  1894,  section  1610,  intended  to  author- 
»e  complete  rei^nr.ement  to  the  purchaser  or  his  assignee  whose 
tax  t!tle  has  been  adjudged  void,  as  to  all  moneys  paid  at  the  sale 
as  purchase  price,  together  with  such  sums  as  were  likewise  paid  in 
satisfaetxon  of  such  delinquent  taxes,  penalties  and  costs. 

A.  F.  Nordin,  County  Attorney,  Attoeney  Geneeal's  Office. 

rtet^p^^^K^th1894,  Sfti0n  1610>  was  intended  to  authorize  com- 
plete reimbursement  to  the  purchaser  or  his  assignee,  whose  tax  title  has 

Sftwdj^ged  T°id'  aS  t0  a11  moneys  Paid  at  a^urchase  price  to- 

gether with  such  sums  as  were  likewise  paid  in  satisfaction  of  lubseaueut 

r'lfS68  C2f'ts-  There  is  no'  limitation  whatever  rmp^Tpon 
him.   It  is  of  no  importance  whether  taxes  become  delinquent  or  not  The 

^T^tKH1?  WaS  made  aDd  ^quent  taxes  paidt  good 
EST  ■  +i  ^J?.6  Jailm^  the  Iaw  aims  to  restore  to  the  purchaser  the  monev 
which  the  public  treasury  has  improperly  received  from  him  The  ref undment 
does  not  however  operate  as  a  payment  or  cancellation  of  any  of  the  tax 
refunded  or  for  which  judgment  was  rendered.   They  are  to  stand  against 
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the  land  as  though  no  tax  sale  had  ever  taken  place,  and  are  to  be  included 
in  current  taxes  in  the  next  delinquent  tax  list. 

The  only  prudent  view  to  take  as  to  the  time  for  which  taxes  may  be  col- 
lected against  the  land  in  case  of  such  refundment  is,  that  the  statute  of  lim- 
itation does  not  run.  The  language  employed  in  the  case  of  County  ot  Kea- 
wood  vs.  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Land  Co.,  40  Minn.  512,  is  possibly  capable  of 
a  different  construction,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  decisive  of  this  question. 
Such  a  question  was  not  then  before  the  court,  as  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  assess  the  lands  until  1886,  and  the  court  held  that,  as  the  lands  were  liable 
to  assessment  from  the  date  of  their  conveyance  by  the  railroad  company, 
there  was  a  liability  created  by  statute  within  the  meaning  of  General  Stat- 
utes 1894,  section  5136,  and  that  the  statute  of  limitations  immediately  began 
to  run.  Nor  is  the  question  affected  by  the  case  of  Mower  County  vs.  Crane, 
51  Minn.  201,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  present  case. 

In  the  matter  presented  by  you  the  taxes  were  properly  assessed,  but  the 
tax  sale  was  declared  invalid  for  some  reason.  The  statute  providing  for  re- 
fundment expressly  provides  that  the  refunding  of  such  moneys  '  shall  not 
operate  as  a  payment  or  cancellation  of  any  tax  included  in  the  judgment  or 
refundment,  but  the  same  shall  stand  as  originally  extended  against  the  prop- 
erty, and  with  all  accruing  penalties,  interests  and  costs  be  included  with  the 
taxes  thereon  for  the  current  year  in  the  next  delinquent  tax  sale  " 

This  so  clearly  evinces  an  intention  that  the  statute  of  limitations  shall 
not  run  in  such  a  case,  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  court  will  hold  that 
the  tax  is  thereby  saved  from  the  operation  of  such  statute.  This  being  true, 
the  auditor  should  extend  against  the  property  taxes  for  all  the  years  involved 
in  the  refundment.  h  ^ 

May  7,  1896. 
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NOTICE— REPEAL— Tlie  notice  required  Ivy   General  Laws   1885,  chapter 
194,  is  no  longer  repaired. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  County  Attorney, 

Sir-  In  view  of  what  is  said  in  Kenatson  vs.  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 
60  N.  W.  R.  813,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  notice  provided  by  General 
Laws  1885,  chapter  194,  is  no  longer  required.- 

The  view  of  the  court  is  that  the  law  of  1885  was  enacted  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  General  Laws  1881,  chapter  10, 
section  22,  upon  General  Laws  1877,  chapter  6,  section  37.  The  legislature 
enacted  the  provisions  of  1885  upon  the  mistaken  view  that  section  37  had 
been  repealed.  Whatever  effect  the  law  of  1885  may  have  had  upon  section 
37  so  far  as  the  giving  of  notice  is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  the  passage 
of  General  Laws  1889,  chapter  198  reenacted  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appears  in  the  last  named  act.  The  law  of  1885  must,  therefore,  be  deemed 
repealed  or  abrogated  by  it.  •  . 

p  H.  W.  CHILD S,  Attorney  General. 

Dec.  23,  1895. 
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MINING  CORPORATIONS- General  Laws  1881,  chapter  54,  section  1,  extra 
session,  construed  and  held  nnconstitntional. 

.Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Dunn,  State  Auditor,  . 

Sir-  I  have  considered  the  question  submitted  by  you  touching  tne  validity 
of  General  Laws  1881,  chapter  54,  section  1,  of  extra  session  (G.  S.  1894,  sec. 
1689)  The  statute  provides,  in  effect,  so  far  as  material,  that  mining  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state  may  be  taxed  as.  follows:  On 
and  for  each  ton  of  iron  ore  mined  and  shipped  or  disposed  of,  one  cent  far 
each  ton  It  is  made  optional  with  such  companies  to'  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act,  and  having  accepted  the  same,  they  are  thereafter  to  be  bound 
thereby  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof. 
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The  constitution  of  this  state  contains  the  following  provisions:  "All  taxes 
to  be  raised  in  this  state  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  and  all  property 
on  which  taxes  are  to  be  levied  shall  have  a  cash  valuation  and  be  equalized 
and  uniform  throughout  the  state."   (Art.  9,  sec.  1.) 

The  property  not  exempt  by  the  constitution  must  be  taxed.  Says  our 
supreme  court,  adverting  to  the  provision  of  the  section  of  the  constitution 
now  under  consideration:  "Equality  of  burden  is  therefore  the  principle  of 
the  constitution.  There  is  to  be  no  rule  that  exempts  some  property  (unless 
within  the  specified  exceptions)  and  casts  the  burden  upon  the  rest.  These 
constitutional  provisions  render  it  imperative  that  all  the  property  of  which 
exemption  is  not  permanent  shall  be  taxed,  and  preclude  any  other  exemptions 
than  those  specified.  When  there  is  no  power  to  make  an  exemption  there  is 
none  to  relieve  the  property  by  releasing  or  refunding  the  tax  after  it  is  levied. 
What  cannot  be  done  directly,  cannot  be  done  indirectly."  (Le  Due  vs.  City 
of  Hastings,  39  Minn.  111.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  constitution  contemplates  that  the  above  class  of 
property  shall  be  taxed  upon  its  fair  cash  valuation.  It  is  difficult,  in  my 
judgment,  to  conceive  of  a  statute  more  plainly  violative  of  the  constitution 
than  the  one  in  question.  It  wholly  disregards  the  mandatory  requirement  of 
the  constitution  that  taxation  shall  be  based  upon  a  cash  valuation,  and  per- 
mits a  specific  and  wholly  arbitrary  tax  of  one  cent  a  ton. 

Similar  statutes  under  similar  constitutions  have  been  held  invalid.  (State 
vs.  Cumb.  &  Penn.  Rd.  Co.,  40  Md.  22;  People  vs.  McCreery,  34  Cal.  432.) 

It  is  radically  unlike  those  familiar  provisions  of  our  legislation  which 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  gross  earnings  tax.  Such  a  tax  is  designed  merely 
as  a  substituted  method  and  is  based  upon  the  actual  gross  receipts.  It  is 
presumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  ordinary  method,  and  is  commended 
because  of  convenience.  "It  must  be  supposed  that  it  was  contemplated  that 
this  system  would,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  effect  the  objects  of  taxation  with 
respect  to  such  corporations,  and  be  equivalent  in  its  results  to  taxation  of 
the  property  owned  by  them."  (33  Minn.  537.)  As  to  such  a  tax,  courts  have 
hesitated  in  upholding  it  when  not  based  upon  contract.  (Neelan  vs.  City  of 
Milwaukee,  15  Wis.  497.) 

Under  the  act  of  1881  the  company  is  to  pay  a  fixed  tax  of  one  cent  a  ton, 
whatever  the  value  of  the  ore.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  tax  is  to  be  exacted  only 
in  the  event  that  the  ore  is  shipped  or  disposed  of.  In  ether  words,  a  vast 
quantity  of  ore  may  be  mined  and  held  for  future  advance  in  price,  or  other- 
wise, and  thereby  escape  taxation  until  the  shipment  or  the  disposition 
thereof. 

The  act  in  question  was  enacted  in  the  very  infancy  of  mining  operations 
in  this  state,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  foster  the  same  and  encourage 
their  development.  However  wise  and  salutary  the  provisions  of  such  a  law, 
I  am  unable  to  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  that  they  are  clearly  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  and  void. 

May  19,  1896. 

H.  W.  CHIDDS,  Attorney  General. 
  151 

GROSS  EARNINGS— RENTS— Rents  received  hy  a  railroad  for  a  lease  of 
any  portion  or  portions  of  its  line  are  to  be  treated  as  a  portion  of 
its  earnings  for  pnrposes  of  taxation. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  A.  K.  Teisberg,  Secretary  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, 

Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  7th 
mst.  in  the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company. 

The  real  question  at  issue  is  the  taxability  of  rents  received  by  the  said 
company  from  other  companies  for  the  use  of  certain  lines. 

I  am  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  view  of  the  auditor  of  the  road  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  rents  are  not  taxable,  "for  the  reason  that  they  are  paid 
by  other  roads  out  of  the  earnings,  and  said  earnings  of  other  roads*  are  taxed 
by  the  state;  hence  to  tax  the  rental  received  by  this  company  would  be 
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double  taxation."  Nor  do  I  understand  that  such  contention  finds  support  m 
the  case  of  State  vs.  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Co.,  42  Minn.  142.  The  decision  in 
that  case  was  rested  upon  the  fact  that  the  Union  Depot  Company  was  merely 
designed  as  an  agency  through  which  the  several  railroad  companies  might 
the  more  effectually  and  economically  carry  on  their  respective  transactions. 
In  short,  it  was  a  mere  instrumentality  of  each  road,  and  virtually  as  much 
a  part  thereof  as  any  of  its  stations  upon  any  of  its  lines.  What  was  paid 
as  rentals  were  merely  contributions  by  the  several  companies  proportioned 
to  their  respective  interests  to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  institu- 
tion, the  element  of  profit  to  stockholders  being  wholly  foreign  to  the  pur- 
poses of  its  organization.  ;  .  '  '.,         ,  .  nnn 

But  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  leases  certain  lines  of  its  road  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  rentals  and  thereby  enhances  its  income  from  its  lines. 
The  business  done  on  such  lines  by  the  lessees  may  be  much  or  little,  the 
lessees  may  or  may  not  haul  trains  over  the  leased  lines.  Every  company  s 
business  must  be  treated  regardless  of  the  business  of  another  company.  It 
is  no  defense  to  the  tax  upon  rentals  received  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Com- 
pany that  its  lessees  pay  taxes  upon  gross  receipts  equal  thereto  as+ that  is 
a  question  of  no  concern  to  it  whatever.  It  is  not  a  case  of  double  taxation 
like  that  of  the  Union  Depot  Company,  where  the  state  attempted,  m  effect, 
to  impose  the  same  tax  twice  upon  the  same  company  If  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Company  is  required  to  pay  the  tax  m  question,  it  will  do  so  but  once, 
and  will  do  so  upon  what  is  fairly  an-  income  from  its  business. 

You  are  therefore  adviced  that  the  exception  claimed  by  the  auditor  of  the 
company  is  not  proper  and  should  not  be  allowed. 

tu   1     J  1  H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

March  8,  1896. 
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SEED  GRAIN-Penalties  do  not  attach  to  taxes  delinquent  for  seed  grain 
purchased  wilder  the  law  of  1803  providing  for  a  loan  to  purchase 
seed  grain. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Henrv  G.  Wyvell,  Esq.,  County  Attorney, 

Sir-  I  do  not  think  that  penalties  attach  to  taxes  delinquent  for  seed 
grain  purchased  under  the  law  of  1893  providing  for  a  loan  to  purchase 
seed  grain.  The  law  in  question  is  designed  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  tie 
steps  therein  prescribed  must  be  deemed  exclusive  as  to.  the  remedy  ot  tne 
county  in  recovering  the  moneys  due  it  from  borrowers  A  county  can  re- 
cover from  the  borrowers  only  the  amount  loaned,  together  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum.  While  the  term  taxes  is  used  m  the  stat- 
ute it  does  not  mean  taxes  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  ordinarily  em- 
ployed The  county  acquires  a  lien  by  virtue  of  the  law  and  the  contract  of 
the  borrower,  upon  the  land  upon  which  the  seed  was  sown,  and  can  recover 
its  money  by  exercising  that  remedy.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  however, 
that  the  county  may  not  maintain  a  common  law  action  against  the  borrower 
in  case  it  is  found  necessary  to  resort  to  an  ^ed^nt.  ^ 

Feb.  15,  1896. 
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ROAD  TlX-Deduetion  from  road  tax  on  account  of  using  wide  tires 
shall  not  amount  to  more  than  one-half  thereof.  The  statute  con- 
templates the  continuous  use  of  wide-tired  wagons,  in  order  to  en- 
title a  person  to  such  exemption. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
S.  D.  Catherwood,  Esq.,  County  Attorney,  . 

Sir-  General  Laws  1895.  chanter  842,  contemplates  that  the  deduction 
from  road  tax  by  reason  of  using  wide  tires  shall  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-half  thereof.   It  therefore  follows  that  the  owner  of  several  wagons 
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whose  tax  is  four  dollars  would  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  in  the  aggregate, 
distributing  it  as  you  will,  of  no  more  than  two  dollars. 

The  statute  further  contemplates  the  continuous  use  of  the  wide-tired 
wagon.  A  person  owning  one  team  and  two  wagons,  for  example,  only  one 
of  which  is  wide-tired,  would  not  bring  himself  within  the  spirit  of  the  act 
by  alternating  in  the  use  of  the  wagons;  and  he  would  not,  therefore,  be  en- 
titled to  any  deduction  whatever.  If,  however,  a  person  owned  two  teams 
and  two  wagons,  and  engaged  in  a  business  necessitating  the  continuous  use 
of  both,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  deduction,  although  but  one  of  the  wagons 
were  equipped  with  wide  tires.  The  possessor  of  two  wagons,  in  short,  hav- 
ing occasion  to  use  but  one  at  a  time,  should  use  the  one  with  the  wide  tires, 
rather  than  the  other,  in  order  to  bring  himself  within  the  statute. 

11.  W.  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

April  23,  1896. 
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PARSONAGE  AND  SHEDS  FOR  HORSES — A.  parsonage  and  buildings  used 
as  sheds  for  horses  of  persons  attending"  church  are  taxable. 

Attorney  General's  Ofeice. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Peterson, 

Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  2d  inst.  I  have  to  advise  you  that  both 
a  parsonage  and  buildings  used  as  sheds  for  the  horses  of  persons  attending 
church  are  taxable,  especially  so  when  not  located  upon  the  lot  occupied  by 
the  church  building.  Prom  your  statement  of  facts,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  property  in  quest' on  is  subject  to  taxation. 

H.  W.  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 
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PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OF  NATIONAL  BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS-Whether 
certain  personal  property  of  national  building:  associations  is  taxa- 
ble: Query. 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  NORWEGIAN  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  MINNEAPOLIS  The  real  estate  of  the  Norwegian  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Minneapolis  does  not  fall  within  the  exemp- 
tion clause  of  the  constitution  and  is  therefore  taxable. 

■it      T>  ~  ~        ^  .  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Dunn,  State  Auditor, 

™^'J\y°r  l°.mx™ication  of  the  18th  inst  y°u  cal1  attention  to  the 
matter  of  the  taxability  of  the  following  properties- 

1.  Certain  personal  property  of  national  building  associations 
Minneapolis^1  °f  ^  Norwf  ^ian  YounS  'Men's  Christian  Association  of 

re?Pect  t0'Jhe  building  association,  it  is  urged  that  General  Laws  1895, 
SSSS  \  +SeCtl01l  \ 18  mvalid'  because  ^  fails  to  provide  "for  taxing  un- 
divided profits,  cost  of  expense  fund  and  other  items."  The  statute  above 
named  is  amendatory  of  General  Laws  1891,  chapter  131,  section  35.  The  sec 
tion  as  originally  framed  was  as  follows:  -The  amount  standing  to-  the  credit 
?LehC^D^Dti  U  °l  a5y  ?uch  af^ation  upon  its  books  shall  be  considered 
and  held  as  the  individual  credit  of  such  member;  and  each  member  shall  list 
the  shares  held  by  him  for  taxation  at  their  real  value  in  money  in  the  county 
of  his  residence  the  same  as  other  credits  are  listed,  except  shares  on  which 
loans  have  been  made  or  money  advanced  bv  the  association  " 

It  was  amended  at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  by  striking  out  the 
excepting  clause  A  case  arose  in  the  district  court  of  HennepS  countv  unde? 
the  pre-existing  law  m  which  Judge  Russell,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried 
said  m  the  memorandum  filed  by  him:  "If  the  exception  had  not  been  added 
to  this  last  section,  it  is  possible  it  might,  with  the  preceding  section,  furnish 
a  method,  in  theory,  at  least,  by  which  all  the  property  of  the  association 
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could  be  taxed,  but  with  the  exception,  it  presents  an  entirely  different  con- 

dltlLam  of  the  opinion  that  the  statute  in  its  present  form  is  not  subject  to  the 
objection  urged  against  it.  However,  I  recognize  the  force  of  the  objection, 
and  deem  it  wise,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  that  it  be  ju- 
dicially determined,  and,  therefore,  would  recommend  that  ^%^Pe^nf.^ 
companies  be  assessed.  This  will  be  in  violation  of  a  rule  of  this  office  that 
administrative  officers  should  not  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  not  plain  y 
and  manifestly  void.  As  the  question  cannot  well  be  raised  m  any  other  way, 
the  rule  may  now  be  appropriately  disregarded  . 

As  to  the  Norwegian  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  from  the  facts  as  presented,  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  exemption 
clause  of  the  constitution.   Its  property  should,  ^^^^ 

June  28,  1895. 
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MORTGAGES— The  law  does  not  require  tlie  listing  of  mortgages  in  cases 
where  the  mortgagees  reside  elsewhere  than  in  the  town  or  district 
in  which  the  real  estate  is  situated. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Ur-^^^'<X^e  the  listing  of  mortgages  m  cases  where 
the  mortgagee!  reside  elsewhere  than  in  the  town  or  district  in  which  the 
rell^state  is  situated  on  which  the  mortgages  are  a  lien.  The  theory  of 
the  law t  and  mfact  it  has  been  so  declared  by  express  terms,  that  a  mort- 
114  il  a  credit  and  the  credit  thus  acquired  is  a  taxable  interest.  The  law 
furthe?  provides  that  there  shall  be  appended  to  each  personal  property  assess- 
ment book  a  list  of  all  mortgages  or  other  real  estate  securities  held,  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  residents  of  the  town  or  district,  showing  the  name  of 
?L  owners  or  agents,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  amount  one  on  each 

mSThe  owner  of  the  mortgage  where  the  real  estate  is  situate  in  your  county 
who  resides  in  some  other  county  may  have  his  credit  as  a  mortgagee  taxed 
as  personal  property  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides.  The  opinion  of  ex-At- 
torney General  Hahn,  to  which  you  refer,  is  not  at  variance  with  th  fl  view 
I  fail  to  understand,  therefore,  why  mortgages  of  nonresidents  aie  listed  at 

aU  Oases  rnight^rise,  of  course,  where  a  mortgagee  residing  in  a  given  town- 
ship removes  therefrom.  The  assessor  would  not  continue  to  list  his  mort- 
gages after  his  removal.  There  is  no  express  authority  for  eliminating  such 
ftems  from  the  tax  lists,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  theory  of  the  law  they 
never  should  have  had  a  place  in  such  lists.  There  would  be  no  impropriety 
whatever  in  their  being  omitted  by  you;  but,  better  still,  you  should  instruct 
your  assessors  not  to  list  mortgages  held  by  nonresidents,  save  m  those  cases 
where  they  may  be  controlled  by  actual  residents.  , 

H.  W.  CHIEDS,  Attorney  General. 

Nov.  23,  1S94. 
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FORFEITED  TAX  SALE-WUere  a  tract  of  land  was  offered  for  sale  at 
forfeited  tax  sale  in  18S1  and  strTick  off  to  the  state  and  subsequently 
sold  toy  the  state  auditor  to  a  private  party,  General  Laws  1889,  chap- 
ter 198,  as  to  notice  is  not  applicable. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

H(H1S*-  f^o^J£™£™*W  of  yours  of  the  20th  inst,  in  which 
vou  sav  that  a  piece  of  land  was  offered  for  sale  at  forfeited  tax  sale  m  1881 
ana  Suet -  off  to  the  state.  In  1890  it  was  sold  under  direction  of  state 
auditor -to a  private  party.  No  notice  was  ever  given  as  directed  m  chapter 
198,  General  Laws  188©,  @£  expiration  of  redemption. 
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You  inquire  whether  the  original  owner  has  the  right  to  redeem  property 
struck  off  to  the  state  at  the  forfeited  sale  of  1S81,  and  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  personal  notice  of  expiration  as  in  other  tax  sales. 

The  question  is  governed  by  a  rule  laid  down  in  State  vs.  Smith,  36  Minn. 
456,  wherein  it  is  held  that  section  37,  General  Laws  1877,  chapter  6,  being 
General  Statutes  1878,  chapter  11,  section  121,  which,  so  far  as  your  question 
is  concerned,  is  identical  with  the  law  of  1889  requiring  notice  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  of  redemption  by  persons  holding  tax  certificates,  is  not 
applicable  to  an  assignee  or  grantee  acquiring  such  interest  after  forfeiture 

H.  W.  GUILDS,  Attorney  General'. 

July  24,  1895. 
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LISTING  BY  AUDITOR-When  the  auditor  is   authorized   to  list  omitted 
property. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Collins,  County  Auditor, 

Sir:  Where  personal  property  has  escaped  listing  by  the  assessor  in  a 
current  year  and  the  omission  is  not  discovered  until  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  county  board  of  equalization,  it  should  not  be  listed  until 
the  following  year.  Section  43  contemplates  listing  by  the  auditor  before  the 
session  of  the  equalization  board  has  terminated. 
Section  113  contempates  other  than  current  years. 

H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


Feb.  20,  1895. 
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AUTHORITY  OF  STATE  AUDITOR— The  state  auditor  is  not  presumed  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  hoard  of  equalization,  but  to  afford  such  re- 
lief in  individual  cases  as  may  he  presented  upon  the  favorable  rec- 
ommendation of  the  hoard  of  county  commissioners  and  the  county 
auditor  of  the  proper  county. 

rrAT1  t?  ^  -rs        «*  ,  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Dunn,  State  Auditor, 

4  Sir:  I  beg-  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  25th  inst 
m  the  matter  of  the  abatement  of  taxes  on  real  property  in  the  town  of  Crys- 
tal Lake,  county  of  Hennepin  and  State  of  Minnesota. 

Section  112  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  clothe  you  with  authority  adequate 
to  aftord  the  relief  sought.  " 

m  By  section  119  you  are  authorized  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of 
grievance  relating  to  the  taxation  on  account  of  excessive  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, or  for  other  cause,  when  submitted  to  you  with  a  statement  of  facts  in 
tne  case  and  favorable  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  and  auditor  of 
the  county  in  which  the  property  is  situated,  and  you  are  further  authorized 
m  accordance  with  the  advice  and  opinion  of  this  office  to  decide  all  questions 
that  may  arise  in  reference  to  the  true  construction  of  chapter  1  General 
Laws  18 1 8,  and  the  decision  reached  by  you  will  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  until  overruled  by  the  judgment  of  a  court.  It  is  not  within  the  contem- 
plation of  section  119,  however,  that  you  shall  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  board 
of  equalization,  but  to  afford  such  relief  in  individual  cases  as  may  be  pre 
sented  to  you  upon  the  favorable  recommendation  of  the  board  of  countv 
commissioners  and  county  auditor  of  the  proper  county.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  statute  that  you  should  be  governed  by  any  technical 
rules  m  determining  your  action  in  a  given  esse.  u 
While  it  appears  from  the  presentation  made  in  the  said  matter  that  the 
relief  is  sought  not  by  the  owners  of  the  property  involved,  but  by  the  board 
of  township  supervisors,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  have  nevertheless 
acquired  jurisdiction  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  said  grievance  and  tint 
you  may  afford  such  relief  as  the  facts  in  the  case  seem  to  warrant'  I  would 
however,  recommend  that  before  taking  action  thereon  you  require  a  more 
specific  showing,  if  by  you  deemed  advisable,  as  to  the  particular  tracts  and 
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parcels  of  land  involved,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  be  warranted  in 
making  a  general  reduction  of  the  property  of  the  township  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  petition  of  the  township^upervis^s^^ 

Jan.  26,  1S95. 
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ABATEMENT — Certain  facts  considered  and  lield  not  to  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  tlie  relief  sought. 

Attorney  General' s  Office. 

H°nSi£L  ^=er^d1h™&ation  of  Mr.  John  E  Stryker  f or  abate- 
ment of  taxes  assessed  against  certain  Property  formerly  belong  to  the 
grant  of  land  made  by  1he  state  to  the  St.  Louis  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  located  in  Cottonwood  county.  Poi1(lt,fl1  r___ 
The  application  is  made,  I  assume,  pursuant  to  chapter  128,  Geneial  Eav^s 
1887  Whether  Mr.  Strvker  is  in  fact  entitled  to  the  relief  sought,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  he  does  not  present  you  with  such  a  showing  as _  brings  him 
within  the  provisions  of  the  above  statute.  The  affidavit  recites  that  he  pui- 
Sased  the  lands  July  15,  1891,  in  good  faith,  believing  the  same  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation  and  wholly  untaxable  at  and  prior  to  the  date  of  the  said  pui- 

ChaSection  7  of  the  said  act  bestows  the  right  of  abatement  upon  actual  set- 
tlers only  who  use  the  lands  for  farm  purposes  nad  who  bought  them  in  good 
faith  etc  Mr  Stryker  makes  no  showing  in  this  respect,  and  hence  is  not, 
in  the  absence  thereof,  entitled  to  abatement^  GeneraL 

Dec.  31,  1894. 
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PUBLICATION— DESCRIPTION— A  tax  judgment  should  follow  the  descrip- 
tion contained  in  the  tax  list,  and  the  puhlisher  must  print  the  de- 
scription as  prepared  for  him  by  the  proper  officers. 

Attorney  Generates  Office. 

H°nSirR-  ?-^co^™Ves^  submitted  by  Glen  Howard  in  his 
communication  of  ^  ^  &  to  the  cas,e  tl  t  a  tax  judg]f  nt 

should  follow  the  description  contained  in  the  tax  list.  I  am  aware  of  no 
au?horitj ?fOTtte  consolidation  of  descriptions  in  a  tax  judgment  as  appeared 
upon  such  lists.  The  proceeding  is  in  rem,  and  where  a  given  tract  has  been 
assessed  individually  upon  which  taxes  become  delinquent,  judgment  should 
be tendered  agTnJt  e^l  particular  tract.  Where  contiguous  tracts  have  been 
assessed  2  an  entirety,  the  judgment  would,  of  course,  be  rendered  against 

^BuTwh"^  m  this  respect,  the  publisher  must  print  the  de- 
scriPtionl  as  they  are  prepared  for  him,  and  although  a  number  of  tracts 
Soperly  it  may  be,  are  embraced  in  one  description,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
compensation  only  for  the  single  description^ 

Feb.  S.  1890. 
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FORFEITED  TAX  SALE-Where  Ia«<ls  were  sold  txnder  the  forfeited  tax 
sale  of  1881  and  it  appeared  that  the  statute  was  fully  complied  with 
down  to  and  including  the  sale,  i  is  improper  to  recognize  ownership 
in  the  delinquent  owner  to  the  extent  of  receipting  for  taxes  em- 
hraced  in  the  judgment  pursuant  to  which  the  land  was  sold  at  such 
sale,  or  otherwise. 

Mt-  t  n  i/rm„  ^      *  '  *  Attorney  General's  Office, 

mi.  J.  U  Mills,  County  Auditor, 

Sir:   Where  lands  were  sold  under  the  forfeited  tax  sale  of  1S81  and 
he  saleTio^  ^  B^te  WaS  fully  with  down  to  and  K 

linQuent  own^  t *S?  befimroPer  fo*  7™  to  recognize  ownership  in  the  de- 
linquent owner  to  the  extent  of  receipting  for  taxes  embraced  in  the  indc 
ment  pursuant  to  which  the  land  was  sold  at  such  sale?  or  othe  -wis*  Gen-" 

nf  whtr^f  I'  ?hapter  ]*SSecti(>n  7'  Places  a  limitation  upon  the  t  me  with- 
in which  an  action  might  have  been  commenced  to  set  aside  a  iud-meiit 
The  only  facts  which  could  avail  to  defeat  the  title  of  the  p^Sa^r  S 
die  lonal  defects,  exemption  and  actual  payment  of  the  tLT^"lSVn^T 
(Whitney  vs.  Wegler,  54  Minn.  235.)  It  is  very  questionable,  at  best wither 
the  purchaser  at  the  said  tax  sale  was  required  to  serve  notice  \mmv  tZ 
tMS  feSPGC;t  the  larisnage  of  the  said  law  of  1*81  Sifters  from  he 
forfeited  tax  sale  of  1893  (chapter  150),  as  in  the  last  named  law  it  Is  lx 
pressly  provided  that  notice  shall  be  given 

^  much  the  safer  practice  for  you  to  pursue  to.  decline  to  recognize  the 
righto  of  claimants,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  exceptional  cases  above  net i4d 
and  leave  them  to  pursue  their  appropriate  remedies  in  court  »otl-ed, 

April  15,  1896.  H'  W'  CHILDS'  Attorney  General. 
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EQUALIZATION    The  state  hoard  of  evaluation  is  authorised  to  add  lo 
the   aggregate  valuation   of  any  elass  of  personal  property  of  any 

IrZ  ^aTn  PrCentUm  in  eaCh  —  -  will  raise  the  same  to  its 
tiue  and  full  value  in  money. 

To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  tvmJi^f*™**  G™AL'S 

Gentlemen:   The  question  submitted  to  me,  as  I  understand  it  is  this- 

quire.   The  mere  fact  that  the  assessors  lilted  I  class  of  Zn^^ 
any  particular  subdivision,  whether  proDerlv  or n+LS  1  Property  under 
the  state  board  of  equalization  of  the  ^     of  eSualS  £2  va°b"  fin 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  equalizing  values  m  accord- 

Your  question  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Sept,  19,  1895.  H'  W"  CHILDS>  Attorney  General. 
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TOWNSHIPS. 

TOWN  CLERK — COMPENSATION — A  town  cleric  is  not  entitled  to  a  fee  for 
the  drawing  of  town  orders.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL' S  OFFICE. 

Mr'Sfr  CT™w°ndoeB  not,  in  my  judgment,  authorize  a  ^a  to^rk 

SCT»<SSStiS&8»»  -sf»«SiK  tag  3=8* 

Nov.  7,  1894. 
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DITCHES — EXPENSES — The  expense  of  constructing   ditches   pursuant  to 
chapter  108,  General  Laws    1889,  falls  upon  the  petitioners. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
^UT^T^cting  ditches  pursuant  to  chapter  108,  Geu- 
^feitiM  Kffi&RS  ^  a  ecu- 

The  term  "drain"  includes  the  first  named  method. 
Jan.  16,  1895. 
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MEETINGS  OF  TOWNSHIP  BOARD— The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  hoard  to  meet  as  often  as  they  deem  it  necessary  to  audit  hxlls 
of  overseers  of  puhiic  highways. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Mr.  George  Tarns,  Chairman  Board  of  ^^jf  ^t    Uie  law  pro.videS  that 

-vs-wS'       ■ss.srxs  « ....  r  or,™s  «£ 

until  it  nas  oeen  auuneu  u.y  ^  ^  qhIL-DS,  Attorney  General. 

Eeh.  27,  1895. 
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FEES— TIi e  electors  of  a  town  meeting  may,  before  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, vote  to  reduce  fees  prescribed  for  tbeir  services,  bnt  have  no 
authority  to  prescribe  a  maximum  sum  for  the  compensation  of  such 
officers. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sandborn,  Attorney  General's  Office. 

itV  SSl  w   S^ut'e,  expressly  provides  that  tlie  electors  of  a,  town  meet- 

S'  faT™Seo  1011  °f  0lllCerS'  rtB  t0  reduCe  fees  P«**bed  forTneYr 
«rtm        «  e  0f  no  Provislon>  however,  which  authorizes  a  maximum 

sum  for  the  compensation  of  such  officer.   When  it  is  sought  to  reduce 
Sf sfion  it  should  be  done  with  reference  to  the  pel  diem*  as  for  fn 
sIS.  6  Pald  $1-5°  °r  any  °ther  Sum  less  th™  that  named  in  the 

March  20,  1895.  H'  W'  OHIIjDS'  Attorney  General. 
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SITPERVISORS    PEES-A  township  supervisor  is  not   entitled  to  receive 
more  than  twenty  dollars  compensation  in  any  one  year. 

Mr  w  a  tw  rP/.      rn  Attorney  General's  Office. 

-ui.  w.  A.  JDoe,  Town  Treasurer, 

Sir:  In  yours  of  the  20th  inst.  you  state  that  several  of  the  townshin 
tw.r^v  i1  uVe  -eeii  iaking  fees  -reatly  *  excess  in  the  aggregate  o?  the 
twenty  dollar  limitation  imposed  by  law.   They  have  justified L  their  action  it 

bn^  S-  e  r  compenflati(m  for  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the 
boaid,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  deprive  them  of  compensation  for  services 

a^^d^T1  in  the  matter  of  the  layin* 0Ut  <>?  ^CcS 

hv  twi  atffia  l0SS  t0  Perceive  llow  sucn  a  eonstruotion  as  that  contended  for 
by  ti  o,se  officers  can  be  justified  in  yiew  Qf  the  statute 

i  /  ^V01  many  words  declares  that  "no  town  supervisor  shah  i^ceive 
moi e  than  twenty  dollars  compensation  in  any  oae  year"   No  matter  bow 

Stl°^efPenSiVe  h!S  SerViCeS  may  have  beeu  in  behalfof  th ^township  hi 
is  entitled  to  no  greater  compensation  than  that  expressly  provided  as  afore 
said.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  law  that  an  officer  is  entitled to  on?v 
such  compensation  as  the  law  has,  in  express  terms,  prescribed  7 
May  22,  1895.  H'  W'  CH[LDS>  Attorney  General. 
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CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  —  EXPENSES— A  township  cannot  recover  from 
persons  moneys  expended  in  tlieir  behalf  in  suppressing  contagious 
diseases. 

i   -m  at    t  ^  Attorney  General's  Office. 

A.  F.  Nordm,  Esq.,  County  Attorney, 

Sir:  It  appears  from  your  communication  that  expenses  have  been  in- 
curred by  one  of  the  townships  in  your  county  in  suppressing  diphtheria 
which  has  become  epidemic  there.  These  expenses,  it  seems,  were  inched 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  oaring  for  persons  who  were  abundantly  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  medical  treatment.  You  inquire 
whether  the  township  may  now  recover  from  such  persons  anv  Dart  of  the 
moneys  thus  expended  in  their  behalf.  *  p 

The  township  having  thus  incurred  expenses,  there  is  not  in  mv  -judg- 
ment, any  way  whereby  the  persons  cared  for  can  now  be  required  to  recom 
pense  it.    Unquestionably  a  person  able  to  provide  such  attendance  for  himself 
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or  the  members  of  his  family  is  -t*ed^«y 
that  public  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  pu b  cwd ^^ana^    erly  reSort  to 
his  family  to  be  placed  in  Quarantine^  ™?;*c^  dis- 
such  prudential  measures  m  ^«^AfStaiton  of  afflicted  per- 

Pioy     »rr  ^El  «tr  ssn 

en^^^^ 

curred.  H  w  qhILDS,  Attorney  General. 

.Tan.  9,  1896. 
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FORMATION— INDEBTEDNESS — Views  expressed  as   to   the   course  to  be 
"  in  the  payment  of  orders   issued  by  an  ordinal  — 
fvom  which  several  new  townships  were  subsequently  carved. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
"'•sW^Mr^w^nlcation  of  the  15th  inst.  that,  in  Oc- 

pursuant  to  chapter  180,  Laws  of  18Jrf,  m  wmcu  ji  ,  original  town  of 

delinquent,  levied  upon  property  of  any  de.cnption(  m  tne  on 

to  pay  the  »«™»»*»^^  tTxef are  insufficient  to  pay  the  outstand- 
i-esolution    The  uncollect^ c-u  it  existed  at  the  time  ot  the 

J*  '^fTenew  ™5ps  DemSaJe  now  made  npon  yon,  on  the  one 
formation  of  the  new  townsnips. Hinckley  who  insists  npon  being 

mg  outstanding  oiaers  ^PP**"J  *     fl  portion  ment  made  by  the  county  com- 

payment  of  their  claims. 

thP  taxes  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  new  towns  I 
apportion  and  pay  Rawing  a  warrant  in  favor  of  the  treasure^ 

2.  Would LI .he  ^g^^^WaU^M  taxes  uncollected  at  the  time  of  the 
the.  present  ^w^Ha^  ^ij  sufficient  to  satiSfy  the  outstanding 
Sffliat*  toe?  and  apportion  the  balance  among  the  new  towns/ 
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General  Laws  1893,  chapter  180,  empowers  a  board  of  county  commission- 
ers, in  case  of  the  formation  of  a  new  township,  to  apportion  pro  rata  accord- 
ing to  assessed  valuation,  among  the  several  parts  of  the  town  so  divided,  any 
funds  then  belonging  to  such  town,  or  to  which  such  town  is  entitled,  and 
not  raised  or  theretofore  appropriated  for  a  purpose  inconsistent  with  its 
apportionment,  and  they  are  further  authorized  in  such  event,  "to  apportion 
m  like  manner,  but  with  due  regard  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  have 
been  levied,  all  taxes  then  levied  or  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  so 
divided  and  remaining  uncollected." 

General  Laws  1895,  chapter  227,  under  which  your  board  of  county  com- 
missioners assumed  to  act,  contains  the  following  provisions:  "Nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  release  any  property  in  or  belonging  to 
any  portion  of  the  town  so  divided,  from  any  tax  levied*  or  assessed  prior  to 
such  division  being  made,  or  to  release  or  discharge  any  of  said  property  from 
the  payment  of  any  bonded  or,  other  indebtedness  existing  against  said  town 
at  the  time  such  division  is  made." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  tax  levied  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  new  town- 
ships should  be  devoted  to  the  payment,  first  of  the  matured  obligations  of 
the  original  township.  It  appearing  that  a  large  amount  of  orders  were  out- 
standing drawn  upon  several  funds  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  named  that 
should  be  deemed  an  appropriation  of  the  taxes  within  the  meaning  of  the  - 
statute  of  1895,  for  which  reason  the  board  acted  without  proper  authority  in 
directing  the  distribution  of  the  said  moneys  among  the  several  township 
without  regard  to  the  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  territory  embraced  within  the  original  township  is 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  law  of  1895  required  to  contribute  pro  rata  to  the 
discharge  of  an  indebtedness  existing  prior  to  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  township,  I  fail  to  perceive  on  what  view  of  the  law  your  board  assumed 
the  right  to  direct  a  diversion  of  the  taxes  from  any  other  purpose  than  the 
payment,  so  far  as  necessary,  of  the  outstanding  orders. 

However,  the  question  is  an  important  one,  both  to  the  townships  in  ques- 
tion and  to  yourself.  My  views  cannot  be  controlling  of  the  Question  and 
parties  will,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to  contest  their  rights  in  court  All  in 
all  the  more  prudent  course  for  you  to  pursue,  unless  all  parties  are  disposed 
to  acquiesce  m  the  views  herein  expressed,  is  to  decline  to  issue  an  order  in 
favor  of  any  one  until  directed  to  act  pursuant  to  a  judgment  of  the  court 
A  case  might  easily  be  presented  in  which  one  of  the  townships  might  seek 
to  mandamus  you  to  draw  an  order  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  thereof  for  the 
amount  claimed  under  the  resolution.  By  this  means  an  early  and  inex- 
pensive determination  of  the  question  might  be  reached  in  the  district,  court 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  all  parties  might  not  submit  the  question  to  the 
court,  by  agreeing  to  a  statement  of  facts,  without  the  formalities  of  the  or- 
dinary litigation.  In  such  a  case,  the  question  could  be  taken  up  by  cons-nt 
of  parties  at  any  time  which  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  court 

May  19,  1896.  ^  W'  °H™  Att0ra^  «*'enereL 
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HERB  LAW-Theherd  law  is  not  operative  in  an  unorganized  county  as 
to  the  right  of  the  electors  of  a  township  to  vote  upon  the  subject  of 
restraining-  cattle. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Ellis,  Attorney  General's  Office. 

in  Sf\  Tt  iS  at  llest  exlreme'3y  doubtful  whether  the  herd  law  is  operative 
"    unorganized  county,  especially  so  as  to  the  right  of  the  electors  of 
a  township  to  vote  upon  the  subject  of  restraining  cattle.   While  your  cit  zens 

^wSSf1??  agl'ee  at  a  maSS  meetiDff  am01^  themselves  Jadop  such 
LP1?  h  i;eference  m  cattle,  ^  would  have  no  legal  force,  but  depend  for 
its  enforcement  upon  the  acquiescence  therein  by  the  citizens  of  the  township! 

•Tune  4,  1S96.  H*  W*  CHIL1)S<  Attorney  General. 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT — APPARATUS— BY-LAWS— A  village  organized  un- 
der tlie  general  village  law  is  authorized  to  establish  a  fire  depart- 
ment. The  officers  of  a  volunteer  fire  department  must  toe  chosen  toy 
the  village  conncil.  All  toy-laws  or  regulations  relative  to  a  volun- 
teer fire  department  should  be  approved  toy  village  council.  Fire 
apparatus  is  primarily  under  the  control  of  the  village  council. 

Attor^fa  General's  Office. 

Mr.  F.  0.  Beardsley,  Village  Recorder,  . 

Sir:  I  assume  from  your  communication  of  the  28th  mst,  that  you  lie 
incorporated  under  the  general  village  law.  Subdivision  10  of  section  *i 
of  chapter  245  of  the  Laws  of  1885  gives  the  village  council  power  to  establish 
a  lire  department,  to  appoint  the  members  and  agents  thereof,  and  prose] ibe 
and  regulate  their  duties,  etc.  Under  the  provision,  the  officers  of  a  volunteei 
lire  department  must  undoubtedly  be  chosen  by  the  village  council,  lour  mst 
question  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

All  tire  apparatus  is  primarily  under  the  control  of  the  village  council,  and 
thev  may  order  its  removal  from  one  place  in  the  village  to  any  other  place 
they  may  choose.  The  provision  giving  the  council  authority  to  prescribe  and 
reflate  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  members  of  a  fire  department  vests  the 
council  with  the  authority  to  make  by-laws,  and  all  by-laws  or  regulations 
relative  to  a  volunteer  fire  department  should  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
bv  the  village  council  before  they  become  operative. 

uy  me  vma&c  jj  w  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Oct.  29,  1895. 

_____  173 
ItEADS-Certain  legislation  affecting  the  village  of  Reads  construed. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

JObnSi?-  20th  inst.  cam.*  attention  to  the 

several  a."s  of  the  legislature  pertaining  to  the  village  of  Reads,  you  raise  the 

^'T'SSefthe'aetof  1895  repeal  the  act  of  1868  incorporating  the  village  of 
Heads  and  the  several  acts  amendatory* thereto  I  - 

If  itdoe  so  repeal  said  act,  does  so  much  of  the  territory  of  said  vil- 
lage as  was  formerly  embraced  in  the  township  of  Pepm  m  said  county  be- 
come included  in  said  township  without  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  said  township  or  of  the  former  citizens  ol  said  village ■> 

3  Does  that  portion  of  the  territory  that  was  taken  from ,  the  city  of 
Wabasha  by  the  amendment  of  1891  again  become  attached  to  the  said  city 
of  Wabasha  without  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  said  city  or  by  the 

CitiZC  g^^t^^Zt  without  their  difficulties  In  the  Ra- 
tion in  question,  as  everywhere  else,  the  intention  of  the  legislature  must  gov- 
ern The  or  mary  question  is:  Did  the  legislature  intend  as  expressed  m 
General  Laws  1895,  chapter  390,  to  repeal  the  charter  of  Heads  and  thereby 
eSSsh  it  ^  corporate  existence?  Such  charters  are  usually  conferred  not 
SbltfarSy  but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  those  desiring  municipal  gov- 
ernnWnt  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  whether  the  charter  was  specially  de- 
?fv?d  oi  rests  upon  a  general  enabling  act.  Being  so  conferred  the  charter 
will  not  oXarily  be  Recalled  except  at  the  solicitation  of  the  beneficiaries 
An  act  so  arb  trary  and  oppressive  as  the  extinguishment  ol  the  corporate 
ex  stence  of  a ^vilSge  or  city  without  such  solicitation  can  never  be  presumed 
in  tie ^absence  of  fire  clearest  and  most  positive  terms  evincing  an  intention 
,so  to  do  Undoubtedly,  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  such  regard  is  m  the 
absence  of  express  constitutional  restraint,  ample  to  effect  an  arbitiaiy  ex 
?mgrTshmen?  In  this  state,  the  repeal  of  an  act  which  repeals  a  former  act 
does  not  revive  the  original  act,  unless  it  is  so  specially  provided.   (G.  b.  1894, 
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sec. 2o8.)  But  that  is  merely  a  rale  which  the  legislature  has  prescribed  for 
itself,  and  from  which  it  may  at  any  time  depart.  It  is  ai  general  rule  in  the 
construction  of  statutes  that  the  re-enactment  of  a  previous  law  is  to  be 
construed  not  as  an  implied  repeal,  but  as  a  continuation  thereof,  so  that  all 
interests  under  the  original  statute  remain  unchanged.  (23  A.  &  E  Enc  of  L 
515.) 

Special  Law  1891,  chapter  51,  should  be  regarded  a  revision  of  the  pre- 
existing law,  wherein  was  adopted,  unchanged,  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  revised.  The  title  of  the  incorporating  act,  it  should  be 
noted,  remained  unchanged,  nor  do  we  discover  any  intention  in  the  act  of 
1891  to  affect  the  corporate  existence  of  the  village.  It  was,  in  other  words 
a  revocation  of  the  charter  and  bestowment  of  another,  but  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1891  became  incorporated  in  the  act  of  1868  as  fully  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  enacted  in  the  charter.  I  have  not  compared  the  two  enact- 
ments with  sufficient  care  to  advise  myself  as  to  all  respects  in  which  the  char- 
ter provisions  were  modified  by  the  subsequent  law.  It  is  safe  to  say  how- 
ever, that  comparatively  few  changes  were  thereby  effected 
ico-i^??6  ViTS  *h®ye  expressed  are  sound,  and  it  be  a  fact  that  the  act  of 
1891  did  not  disturb  the  corporate  entity  of  the  village,  it  goes  far  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1895,  chapter  390.  The  last  named  act  goes  no 
rartner,  surely,  than  to  repeal  what  was  enacted  in  1891.   If  the  charter  «till 

^rifS'  aS  I-a-m  ;n.cliiiecLt0,  believe  [t  does'  tlie  legislature  did  not  intend  to 
strip  the  municipality  by  the  act  of  1895  of  all  power  under  it:  and  therefore 

?W  £  5?  mafifeSt  th.at  the  last  named  repealing  act  was  intended  to  re 
of  1868        village,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  the  provisions  of  the  charter 

iqqi1  h'txT?-?°i i  .°T;erlooked  the  language  employed  in  section  11  of  the  act  of 
1891.  While  the  terms  "supersedure,"  "repeal"  and  "suspend"  are  employed  it 
is  very  manifest  that  the  legislature  was  careful  to  preserve  to  it  every  right 
and  power  enjoyed  under  the  old  charter.  y  S 

While  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1895  is  certainly  a  close 
TklT^^?  that  the  ********  thereby  undertook  3  a  5 
as  the  complete  destruction  of  the  corporate  existence  of  the  village.  If  that 
had  been  contemplated,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  apt  terms  would  have 
fe^tt^'oS^*  S°me  r6~e'  ™  h™e  bePen  made  Vthe  Yn! 

i  IllTVi,9W^0f  the  Peculiar  features  of  the  legislation  in  question  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  com?  n  some 

STf  f°rm  °f  a?ti0n-   Xt  caimot  be  faMy  said  that  the  acfof  1868  is 
now  so  clearly  ^operative  as  to  justify  me  in  advising  vou  that  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  village  of  Reads  ceased  on  the  sixth  da^  of  Weh^lry  lmt 
thir^e  Agoing  disposes  of  the  first  and  second  questions.   Not  i  as  to  the 

The  act  of  1891  detached  certain  territory  from  the  city  of  Wabasha  and 

ESTO^T*^*6  Villa|V1f  ReadS-  *  then  became^vL^dSevered 
llTtn^t   ltyi  aS  ^Ch  so  as  lf  {t  liad  never  belonged  thereto.   The  repeal  of 

£om^  »  P«  reverted  to 

March  23,  1896.  H'  W'  °HILDS'  Att0rn^  ^neral. 


174 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LOGS-SCAI,ING-Timber  cut  under  permits  issued  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  provisions  of  General  Laws  1895,  chapter  163,  became  operative, 
to  be  scaled  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

■RVvn  g  o  Tj„n       c  ^  Attorney  General's  Office 

Hon  S.  S  Brown,  Surveyor  General  Logs  and  Lumber,  Second  District 

Sir  In  your  communication  of  the  25th  inst.  you  inquire  whether  timber 
cut  under  permits  issued  prior  to  the  time  when  the  provisions •  of  General 
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Laws  1895,  chapter  163,  became  operative,  is  to  be  scaled  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law,  or  of  the  pre-existing  law. 

Tan clearly of  the  opinion  that  the  scaling  of  timber  or  logs  must  now  be 
done  nnder  the  law  of  1895.  It  was  manifestly  competent  for  the  legislature 
to  adopt  any  regulation  it  might  deem  advisable  in  determining  the  quantity 
of  timber  sold.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  permits  issued  under  the^  pre- 
existinglaw  provide  that  the  expenses  incident  to  scaling  shall  be  borne 
Sua  ly  by  ^e  contracting  parties,  it  will  be  proper  to  carry  out  that  provision 
of  Ihe  contract  and  divide  the  expenses  based  upon  the  fee  provided  by  the 
law  of  1895  equally  between  the  parties. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1895  must  be  observed. 

H.  W.  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Oct.  29,  1895. 

.   175 

LABOR  BUREAUS-BOND— The  giving  of  tlie  bond  required  by  General 
Laws  1SS5,  chapter  205,  does  wot  relieve  tlie  keeper  from  liability  to 
a  prosecution  for  crime. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  L.  G.  Powers,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 

Sir-  Calling  attention  to  General  Laws  1885,  chapter  205,  you  ask  whether 
a  licensee  thereunder,  who  is  guilty  of  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences 
may  be  prosecuted  therefor  in  a  criminal  action,  notwithstanding  the  tact  tnat 
he  is  liable  upon  his  bond  for  the  same  fraud  to  the  person  injured. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  the  protection  of  those  who  employ  the  services 
of  a  labor  bureau  or  agency.  With  this  end  in  view  the  giving  of  a  bond  is 
made  a  prerequisite  by  the  statute  to  the  right  of  keeping  such  bureau  or 
ao-ency  In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  an  individual  dealing  with  the 
keeper  of  the  bureau  might  insist,  is  so  disposed,  upon  a  bond  for  his  individ- 
ual protection;  but  for  manifest  reasons  such  a  precaution  has  seldom,  if  ever 
been  resorted  to.  The  legislature  has  therefore  sought  to  provide  for  a  bond 
available  to  all  who  might  suffer  at  the  hands  of  such  a  keeper.  It  serves;  to 
insure  the  collection  of  .  any  judgment  which  may  be  recovered  against  the 
keeper.   It  was  not  intended  as  punishment,  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  punisn- 

meiI  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  giving  of  a  bond  does  not  relieve 
the  keeper  from  liability  to  prosecution  for  any  crime  he  may  commit. 

1  H.  W.  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Jan.  29,  1896. 

  176 


STEAM  BOILERS-INSPECTION-Wliere  steam  boilers  have  been  inspected 
witbin  a  year  by  an  insnrance  company,  it  is  unnecessary  tbat  tbey 
be  inspected  by  a  state  inspector,  nnless,  in  bis  opinion  tbey  have, 
from  any  canse,  been  rendered  unsafe. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon  Henrv  Wolfer,  Warden  State  Penitentiary, 

Sir-  Referring  to  the  subject  of  your  telephone  message  ot  yesterday,  I 
fmd  that  the  statute  requires  an  inspection  of  at  least  once  a  year  ot  steam 
boilers  Inspections  may  be  made  more  frequently  when  the  public  satety 
wwleem  Z  v^uL  it.  When  a  boiler  has  been  inspected  by  an  insurance 
Tmpany  it  is  as  effectual  as  if  done  by  a  state  inspector^ 
in«-  been  msDCcted  within  a  year  by  an  insurance  company,  no  turther  m 
sp^ctioDS  wUl  be  neclssary,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  state  inspector  they 
have,  from  any  cause,  been  rendered  unsafe^ 

Aug.  9,  1895. 
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CONVICTS  AS  WITNESSES-Superintemlents  of  penal  institutions  should 
ol>ey  tlie  orders  of  the  district  court  directing:  the  attendance  as  wit- 
nesses of  convicts  under  their  charge. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
Hon.  William  E.  Lee,  Superintendent  Minnesota  State  Reformatory, 

Sir:  As  bearing  upon  the  question  submitted,  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  letter  written  you  under  date  of  Dec.  18,  1894,  in  reply  to  a  somewhat 
similar  question.  You  were  then  advised  that  it  would  be  unauthorized  to 
allow  persons  to  leave  the  institution  as  witnesses,  save  in  obedience  to  an 
order  of  court  directing  it.  In  the  case  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  of 
the  date  first  above  named,  you  inclose  an  order  of  the  district  court  in  and 
for  Wright  county  directing  you  to  deliver  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county  the 
body  of  the  prisoner  therein  named.  The  case  falls  therefore  squarely  within 
the  instructions  given  in  December,  1894.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  suc- 
cessfully resist  obedience  to  such  an  order;  moreover,  it  would  be  a  very 
harsh,  if  not  an  oppressive  practice,  in  many  cases,  for  the  state  to  decline 
to  permit  the  inmates  of  its  institutions  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  in  re- 
sponse to  such  demands.  You  are  therefore  advised  that  you  may  properly 
respond  in  obedience  to  orders  of  court  in  such  cases. 

H.  W.  GHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

July  11,  1895. 

  178 

PUBLIC  PARKS— Where  lands  are  dedicated  to  a  city  for  public  par  Its 
only,  the  municipality  has  no  authority  to  devote  them  to  other  pur- 
poses. 


Attorney  General's  Office. 

Albert  Steinhauser,  Esq.,  City  Attorney. 

Sir:  The  authority  of  your  city  council  to  grant  to  a  private  citizen  the 
right,  of  erecting  permanent  structures  upon  public  parks  depends  altogether 
upon  the  terms  of  the  dedication  of  the  site  of  such  parks.  Where  they 
are  dedicated  to  the  city  for  park  purposes  only,  whether  or  not  the  terms 
or  the  dedication  are  expressly  prohibitive  of  the  uses  of  the  property  for 
tCfr,?!1130898'  tile  Clty  council  has  no'  authority  to  devote  them  to  other 
Sff k  PurP°s The  council  would  be  subject  to  an  injunction  restrain- 
SfoT«  S  52!n  en*ennS  int0  such  a  contract  with  a  private  person,  and  the 
rule  is  doubtless  the  same  as  to  parks  which  have  been  acquired,  if  any,  by 

toS  r^^^VT^'11?^-  1  aSSUme'  0f  C0Urse'  that  the  buildings  to  which 
you  refer  are  to  be  used  for  private  purposes. 

Feb.  8  1896  Hl  W-  0E[iDDS,  Attorney  General. 


179 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT   A  board  of  county  commissioners  has  no  au- 
thority to  dispense  with  the  publication  of  the  financial  statement. 

TT  ~  _  XTT.  ..        _,A  ,  Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Whitney,  State  Printer, 

/ir:  IOU  5q?ire;  in ,  effect,  whether  General  Statutes  1894,  section  680,  is, 
so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  publication  of  a  financial  statement,  mandatory  or 
in  view  of  section  716,  merely  directory. 

Ts^H0nJ16  does  n?*<  in  ™y  Judgment,  in  any  wise  control  the  construction 
to  be  placed  upon  section  680.  All  that  can  fairly  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  cen- 
ters upon  the  board  of  county  commissioners  the  power  to  provide  for  a 
preparation  of  the>  annual  statement  otherwise  than  annuallv.  Possibly, 
though  I  doubt  it,  it  may  contemplate  authority,  when  the  public  interests 

25  K:  '  ?r0V1f2  for  a  statement  to  be  prepared  by  some  other  person 
than  the  county  auditor.  y 
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In  view  of  the  very  positive  terms  in  which  section  680  is  framed,  I  feel 
very  confident  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  change  the 
policy  so  clearly  evinced  therein  by  the  language  employed  in  the  other  sec- 
tion Had  the  legislature  intended  to  confer  discretionary  powers  upon  the 
county  commissioners  as  to  the  publication  of  the  statement,  that  purpose 
would  have  been  evidenced  by  appropriate  language  in  the  section,  or  m  close 
connection  therewith.  It  was  said,  in  Mitchell  vs.  Comm'rs,  24  Minn.  461: 
"It  is  needless  to  inquire  into  the  objects  of  the  statute,  as  it  is  clear  and  ex- 
plicit in  its  terms  and  meaning,  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  legislature 
had  in  view  some  beneficial  public  purpose  in  requiring  publicity  to  be  given 
to  the  particular  statement  therein  mentioned." 

Undoubtedly,  the  purpose  was  to  guard  against  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion by  requiring  a  publication  of  an  epitomized  statement  of  expenditures. 
It  is  in  accord  with  a  policy  which  has  characterized  the  legislature  in  deal- 
ing with  other  public  bodies  intrusted  with  large  expenditures  of  public 
moneys.  To  hold  that  publication  is  discretionary  with  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  rob  the  statute  of  the  very  pur- 
pose it  was  designed  to  effect.  It  would  enable  the  authors  of  an  extravagant 
or  unlawful  use  of  public  funds  to  conceal  their  misdoings  from  the  public 
gaze 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  section  680  is  mandatory. 

H.  W.  CITILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Feb.  3,  1896. 
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STORAGE  COMPANIES— Different  classes  of  storage  companies  considered 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  various  provisions  of  the  stat- 
utes. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

His  Excellency,  D.  M.  Clough,  Governor, 

Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  12th 
inst.  inclosing  the  letter  of  a  certain  corporation,  in  which  it  is  asked, 
in  substance,  whether  companies  operating  under  the  provisions  of  General 
Laws  1895  (No.  50,  Pop.  Ed.)  are  authorized  to  do  business  under  the  pro- 
visions of  General  Laws  1885,  chapter  202. 

The  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  storage  companies  has  become  some- 
what involved  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  the  said  act  of  1895.  It  is  evident 
that  the  legislature  intended  to  preserve  the  law  of  1885,  as  it  is  not  only  ex- 
pressly referred  to  in  the  later  law  above  cited,  but  was  also  amended  at  the 
same  session  in  which  that  law  was  passed.  (G.  L.  1895,  No,  173.)  The  leg- 
islature must  be  deemed  to  have  narrowed  the  scope  of  the  application  of  the 
law  of  1885  to  the  extent  that  it  now  applies  only  to  railroad  or  transporta- 
tion companies  holding  goods  in  cars,  freighthouses  or  warehouses,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  days.  All  other  transportation  or  storage  com- 
panies, except  those  receiving  grain  in  bulk,  fall  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  law  of  1895. 

While  this  seems  the  most  rational  view  to  take  of  the  law,  it  does  not 
perfectly  harmonize  all  of  its  various  provisions.  It  is  expressly  provided 
that  when  a  transportation  company  transfers  goods  to  a  storage  company 
and  collects  therefrom  its  proper  charges,  the  latter  shall  have  a  lien  upon 
the  goods,  enforceable  under  sections  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  law  of  1885.  lo 
that  extent,  at  least,  the  earlier  law  still  applies  to  such  companies.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  it  is  expressly  provided  in  section  9  of  the  law  of  1895 
that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  not  duly 
licensed  as  herein  provided,  to  conduct  or  carry  on  the  business  of  a  storage 
company  or  warehouseman  in  this  state."  All  storage  companies  must  there- 
fore be  brought  under  its  provisions,  and  it  follows  that  the  only  bond  re- 
quired will  be  the  one  therein  provided,  viz.,  a  bond  of  §5,000.  Furthermore, 
replying  to  a  suggestion  of  the  inquiring  company,  the  law  recognizes  no  such 
classification  as  general  and  special  warehousemen.  A  person  or  corporation 
engaged  in  storing  one  or  more  classes  of  merchandise  for  the  public  for  hire, 
is  a  storage  company  under  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1895. 
i&  s  H  w  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

Aug.  16,  1895. 
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QUO  WARR A NTO— STATE  BOILER  IXSPECTOR-A  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture beld  ineligible  throngh  bis  constitutional  term  to  the  office  of 
boiler  inspector. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 
In  the  Matter  of  John  B.  Sutton,  State  Boiler  Inspector 

At  the  last  general  election  Mr.  Sutton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house 
ivSr1?^8  frT  the  Twenty-third  legislative  district  and  thfi4pon 
duly  entered  upon  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  thereof  3n 
his  resignation  therefrom,  occurring  a  short  time  pric .r  to  his ^sa  d  appoL 
ment    His  title  to  his  present  office  is  assailed  on  the  ground  that  he  was 

SSsrtffiimi  SnUfC?raPP°in+tment  l7  reaSOn  0f  the  Prohibition  contained  in  toe 
Slowsf  Minnesota,  article  4,  section  9,  which  so  far  as  material  is  as 

,  "NS>  Se??tor  °L  rePresentative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is 
elected,  hold  any  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  except  that  of  postmaster." 

^SS^'SSSSS^'  -d  that         ^»  cantrbde~e 

narWnffVJf  questjon  nas  lon§-  been  deemed  res  ad  judicata  in  this  de- 
partment, I  determined,  m  view  of  its  great  public  importance  to  afford 
d«v  fov?iaU  ?ppor»  to  be  heard  upon  it,  and  aieo?dli«l^provi5Si  a 
various  lfghSnnS"'  °    ^  SUbeCt  W&S  thoro^My  aiscussed  in  all  its 

ney^M  Heretofore  engaged  the  attention  of  the  attor. 

Iter  o ^prSffl^ftw  dTnf-his  -eumbency  of  the  office5  of  Tet 
th?«  r?o,,ntS»  ?  r  t,  e  tW0  leadmS  matters  heretofore  considered  in 
this  department-!^  re  Page  and  In  re  Gilman-it  was  held  that  as  to  an  pW 
tive  officer  the  disability  ceases  upon  resignation.  -The  s ame  doctene  n^s  on 

^ottTM^^^-1?  aPPOjntiVe  0ffiCerS-  The%^o7Va?num 
^nttn  !^  ^'  £    !^6'  18  relied  upo]Q  as  an  authority  in  support  of  Mr 

Sutton  s  claims.  Strictly  speaking,  that  case  really  decides  that  one  not  re 
ceiving  :a  majority  of  votes  cast  for  a  given  ofeZ  nosuriS 

wIT^I^F  t0  Ca+U  hl  queSti'0n  his  opponent's  title  thereto.  What 
was  said  m  that  case  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  respondent  was  reallv 
outer,  and  was  so  regarded  by  the  chief  justice,  who  for  tha reason  refused 
to  concur  m  the  views  expressed  in  the  majority  opinion.  Howevei  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  that  case  has  quite  generally  been  regarded  as  Sive  of  the 
question,  and  no  doubt  has  greatly  influenced  the  more  i^xt^^.^'^ 

.  l*&y<r°n  ^eral  occasions  been  constrained  to  adopt  the  views  expressed 
in  the  earlier  decisions  of  my  predecesors,  not  so  much  becausl  of  ml  an 
proval  of  the  construction  which  had  been  placed  upon  th  constitution  as 
by  force  of  the  rule  stare  decisis.  But  in  the  matter  of  Jones  receX  con- 
sidered  I  expressly  stated  that  I  should  not  hestitate,  wheneve :  toe  public 
interests  might  seem  to  require,  to  submit  the  question  to  the  courts    I  t  e  el  - 

SSt^  ^  thQ  (1UeSti°n  iS  free  f™m  doubt'  or  tStSi  reason- 
S5L  £  I  *  m  pnor  cases  wil1  receive  judicial  sanction.  Indeed  it  is 
somewhat  significant  to  note  the  expressions  of  doubt  with  which  both  of  the 
leading  opinions  above  referred  to  are  characterized.   Thus  In  re  Page  it  was 

the'^^^^I^Zfl^6  the/Ule  aS  regards  aPP°intive  offices,  whether 
tne  precedents  of  a  legislative  and  executive  character  heretofore  established 
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in  relation  to  them  are  correct  or  incorrect,  it  seems  to  me  heyond  reasonable 
controversy  that,  the  clause  in  question  cannot  be  construed  as  limiting  or  in 
any  manner  restricting  the  people  in  their  choice  of  elective  officers  or  in 
voting  for  whomever  they  may  deem  best  fitted  and  qualified  to  serve  them 
in  situations  of  public  trust  and  confidence." 
And  In  re  Gilman  it  was  said: 

"I  must  admit  that  the  reasoning  of  my  predecessors  on  this  question  does 
not  wholly  satisfy  my  judgment —an  infirmity  of  the  latter  rather  than  any 
defect  in  the  logic  of  the  former —and  prior  to  examining  the  records  of  my 
office  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Gilman  was  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  lieutenant  governor.  I  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  meant  just  what  the  language  used  naturally  imports,  and 
that  a  member  should  not  be  elected  to  or  hold  any  other  office  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected;  that  the  object  of  the  constitution  was  to 
take  away  from  members  all  temptation  to  convert  the  legislature  into  a  hot- 
bed of  political  intrigue.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the 
very  able  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  office." 

If  the  case  of  Barnum  vs.  Gilman,  supra,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  decisive 
of  the  question,  authority  may  elsewhere  be  found  strongly  militating  against 
Mr.  Sutton's  eligibility.   (Ellis  vs.  Lennon,  86  Mich.  468.) 

There  is  seemingly  a  widespread  sentiment,  both  within  and  without  the 
ranks  of  the  legal  profession  in  this  state,  that  the  question  of  the  proper 
construction  of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  under  consideration  should 
be  submitted  to  the  courts,  and  the  meaning  of  that  provision  definitely  deter- 
mined. While  I  am  loth  to  subject  Mr.  Sutton  to  the  expense  and  annoyance 
of  the  necessary  litigation,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  properly  disregard  the  wishes 
of  so  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  and  permit  his  claims  to  go  unchallenged. 
Whatever  the  decision  of  the  courts,  it  will  dissipate  doubt,  allay  discussion, 
and  prove  salutary  to  the  public  welfare  to  obtain  an  adjudication  of  the 
question. 

I  therefore  decide  to  file  the  information. 

H.  W.  OHILDS,  Attorney  General. 

July  9,  1895. 
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FIREMEN'S    RELIEF   ASSOCIATION— Certain  questions  considered  towcli- 
i ii ii  the  expenditure  of  relief  funds. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  M.  D.  Kenyon,  Public  Examiner, 

Sir:  In  your  communication  of  October  2d  you  set  forth  a  copy  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Firemen's  Relief  Association  of  Duluth,  wherein  it  is,  among 
other  things,  provided  that  the  property  and  funds  of  the  association  shall 
be  divided  into  two  separate  and  distinct  funds,  designated  respectively  the 
general  fund  and  the  special  fund.  To  the  first  fund  belongs  all  moneys 
heretofore  or  hereafter  received  from  the  state  by  the  association  and  from 
which  are  to  be  paid  "all  expenses  of  the  association  and  all  accident  bene- 
fits, sick  benefits  and  death  benefits  to  active  members  of  the  fire  department 
of  said  state."  To  the  second  fund  belongs  all  interest  and  moneys  "received 
from  every  other  source,  except  that  belonging  to  the  general  fund'  as  afore- 
said," and  from  which  are  to  be  paid  all  premiums  provided  by  the  by-laws 
and  all  death  benefits  to  non-active  firemen. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  special  fund  may  be  replenished  by  the 
loan  from  the  general  fund,  whenever  it  falls  below  $5,000;  that  pensions 
of  thirty  dollars  per  month  may  be  paid  to  members  retiring  after  fifteen 
years'  service  and  to  members  injured  or  disabled  by  accident  or  service; 
that  to  each  active  member  a  policy  shall  be  issued  providing  for  the  payment 
of  $1,000  upon  the  death  of  the  policy  holder;  that  whenever  a  policy  holder 
ceased  to  be  a  member  the  policy  shall  thereby  become  void  and  be  surren- 
dered; upon  such  surrender  the  holder,  if  he  has  been  a  member  for  a  period 
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You  inquire,  in  effect,  whether  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  bvhw. 
contemplate  such  an  expenditure  of  funds  as  is  author  zed  by  the  Kernel 
law  under  which  such  associations  are  formed  *eneial 

iqo^"?  qTStl0o^  is  controlled-  in  my  Judgment,  by  the  amendatory  act  of 

K       municipalities;  and  then  for  the  following  purposes- 
charge  of  thStle^  reHef  °f  lirf  n;en  injUred  °r  disabled  while  m  the  dis- 

(b)   The  equipment  and  maintenance  of  Are  departments 
follows  7        dePartment  relief  associations;  and  then  to  be  expended  as 

widows  or^hSPGrt  reliGf  °f  SiCk'  iDjUred  and  disabled  fi™,  their 
(b)  For  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  and 
?he  act  °f  reMef  aSS0Ciati<m'  U0t  inconsistent  with ,  tie ^  purpose  of 
Before  any  such  association  shall  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of  snob 
moneys,  the  consent  of  the  municipal  authorities  must  first  be ^  oMained  It 
is  made  your  duty,  upon  complaint  properly  filed  with  you,  to  ascerta  n  bv  an 
examination  of  the  books  of  the  association  whether  the  funds  thereof are 
being  diverted  from  their  lawful  purposes  tnereor  are 

the  C°nStroCtton  t0  be  Placed  ™° 

It  is  evident  that  greater  discretion  is  conferred  upon  such  associations 
as  to  expenditures  than  is  enjoyed  by  municipal  authorities,  as  toey  are  <Sven 
authority  to  provide  for  the  relief  not  only  of  those  who  become  iniured  and 
disabled  while  in  the  line  of  duty  but  also  of  the  sick  and  the  Ss  ami 
orphans  of  deceased  members.  In  carrying  out  this  feature  of ™thl  w  2 
must  be  held  that  the  association  enjoys^  large  discretfon  which  hould  no 
be  interfered  with  unless  clearly  in  excess  of  authority.  While  the  creation 
of  the  two  funds  as  provided  by  the  by-laws  may  seem  artificial  and I  unnec 
essary,  I  see  no  valid  objection  to  it.   The  extent  of  the  aid  to  be  aff orded 

fmaTt^n?  TSLh%left  t0  the  S°Und  ^retion  of  toe\ta%Mon?  and  *  is 
a  matter  of  slight  if  any  importance,  from  what  fund  the  relief  is  afforded 
The  purposes  of  the  act  are  both  practical  and  benevolent  The  atm  ifto 
secure  an  efficient  fire  service  and  to  provide  relief  in  the  cases  narn^d  but 
the  relief  cannot  properly  be  based  upon  any  other  grounds  ttaJ^WlitJ 
autnorit. injnry,  orphanage  or\vidowYood  I  find  no 
authoiity  for  the  granting  of  pensions  or  the  issuance  of  policies  upon  the 
conditions  expressed  in  the  by-laws.  It  is  not  length  of  service but  actual 
disability  which  entitles  the  member  to  support,  and  in  so  far  as  the  bylaws 
violate  this  feature  of  the  law  they  are,  in  my  judgment   unlawful  Such 

asms  CnT/o^  rsetrirance  — "  ^ W  siss^g 

I  see  no  reason  why  interest  accumulated  upon  the  investments  of  funds 
toZ^cSgrtSF  n0t  f°ll0W  ^  fUndS'   The^  are  alike  imposed  witt 

No  part  of  such  funds  can  properly  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  any  of  the  officers  of  such  an  association.  Such  a£  expenditure 
would  manifestly  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  act  expeuaitme 

Nov.  26,  1895.  H"  W'  °mLD^  Attorney  General. 
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CUSTODIAN  OF  BH7LS  AND  STATEMENTS  PERTAINING  TO  PUBLIC  MAT- 
TERS- Ml  claims  and  accounts  which  ate  in  the  nature  of  vouchers 
should  he  kept  in  the  office  of  the  state  auditor.  Tlie  sectar  y  of  state 
is  the  custodian  of  contracts  pertaining  to  the  public  printing. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Hon.  Albert  Berg,  Secretary  of  State,  nf  nil  hill* 

Sir-  You  request  my  views  as  to  the  proper  place  of  custody  ot  all  bins, 
statements,  accounts,  printing  contracts,  etc.,  of  whatever  nature,  contem- 
plated dv  "the  printing  and  binding  law." 

P  Unfortunately,  the  statutes  are  somewhat  confused  upon  the  question  pre- 
sented.^  t       itJ^  accounts  and  claims  against  the  state,  which  are 

by  law  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state,  shall  be  presented 
to  the  auditor,  who  shall  examine  and  adjust  the  same,  and  issue  wan  ants, 
payable  at  the  state  treasury,"  etc.   (Gen.  Stat.  1894,  sec  321 ) 

It  is  also  provided  that,  "All  accounts  filed  for  printing  binding  and  sta- 
tionery shall  be  carefully  entered  of  record  by  the  printing  expert,  and  it  any 
errors  are  found  in  such  accounts  the  printing  expert  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections  before  entering  the  same.  When  the  account  is  adjusted  he 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who,  on  receipt  thereof,  shall 
-ive  nil  order  for  the  amount  due  upon  the  state  auditor,  designating  the  fund 
from  which  the  same  shall  be  paid.  And  only  upon  presentation  of  this  order 
with  the  voucher  attached,  the  state  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the 
state  treasurer  for  the  amount  thereof ."    (Id.  sec.  28-.) 

A  commission  is  created  by  law  composed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  state 
treasurer,  and  state  auditor:  (Sec.  250.)  The  commission  is  authorized  to 
annoint  a  printing  expert,  whose  duties  are  fully  enumerated.  Sec.  280.) 
Among  such  duties,  are  the  following:  To  take  charge  of  all  the  printing  and 
binding  required  to  be  done  for  the  several  departments  of  government,  to 
receive  the  proper  orders  for  the  same,  and  to  have  the  same  properly  exe- 
cuted according  to  law;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  work  ordered  from  the  several 
contractors;  to  examine  all  acounts  of  printing  and  binding,  and  to  adjust 
the  same  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  rulings  of  the  commission;  to  keep 
a  Lt  of  bSoks,  etc.  Although  the  printing  expert  has  heretofore  occupied 
Lsk  room  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  I  find  no  statute  requiring 
him  to  office  in  that  department.  No  doubt  it  conduces  to  the  dispatch  of 
business  for  Mm  to  be  thus  located,  and,  without  question,  it  is  competent 
for  the  board  to  direct  in  such  regard.  _  _  „ia,-Tn« 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  claim* 
and  accounts  which  are  in  the  nature  of  vouchers  should  be  kept  in  the  offlce 
of  the  state  auditor.  I  see  no  escape  from  this  view  when  regard  is  had  to 
the rfltetator^  requirement  that  the  warrant  of  the  state  auditor  is  to  be 
drawn  Cly  upon  presentation  of  this  order,  with  the  voucher  attached" 
This  harmonizes  with  the  manifest  intent  of  section  321;  and  furnishes  to 
the  ltate^uStor  evidence  on  which  to  determine  the  propriety  of  either  issu- 
lug  oi '  withSiding  his  warrant.  His  duties  in  the  issuance  of  warrants  are 
not  merely  perfunctory;  he  is  to  issue  them  only  when  the  law  authorizes  it 

^s  the  secretary  of  state  is  required  to  give  his  order  for  an  amount  found 
due^on  any  contract  pertaining  to  the  public  printing,  it  may  fairly  be  held 
that  he  is  the  proper  custodian  of  the  same.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
practica  construction  of  the  two  departments  for  a  great  period  of  time  and 
while  it  does  not  accord  with  what  I  regard,  strictly  speaking,  the  real  intent 
of  the  statute  it  may  now  properly  be  adopted  as  the  correct  practice, 
ot  tne  statute,     may         p  h  ^  CHILDS,  Attorney  General. 


Oct.  2,  1895. 
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A.NT  ACT 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  STATE  BOARD  OF  CORRECTIONS  AND 
CHARITIES  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  six  (6)  persons,  not  more  than  three  (3)  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party,  who  shall  constitute  a 
state  board  of  corrections  and  charities,  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation, their  traveling  expenses  only  being  defrayed  by  the  state; 
two  (2)  of  whom,  as  indicated  by  the  governor  upon  their  appoint- 
ment, shall  serve  for  one  (1)  year,  two  (2)  for  two  (2)  years,  and  two 
(2)  for  three  (3)  years ;  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  each, 
his  place,  and  that  of  his  successor,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  filled 
for  the  term  of  three  (3)  years.  The  governor  shall  be  ex-officio  a 
member  of  said  board  and  the  president  thereof.  Appointments  to 
fill  vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal  before  the 
expiration  of  such  terms,  may  be  made  for  the  residue  of  terms  in 
the  same  manner  as  original  appointments. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  shall  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  room  in  the  state  house.  Regular  meet- 
ings of  the  board  shall  be  held  quarterly,  or  oftener  if  required. 
They  may  make  such  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  proceedings  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  They  shall  investi- 
gate the  whole  system  of  public  charities  and  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  examine  into  the  condition  and  management 
thereof,  especially  of  prisons,  jails,  infirmaries,  public  hospitals  and 
asylums;  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  all  such  institutions  shall 
furnish  to  the  board,  on  their  request,  such  information  and  sta- 
tistics as  they  may  require;  and  to  secure  accuracy,  uniformity 
and  completeness  in  such  statistics,  the  board  may  prescribe  such 
forms  of  report  and  registration  as  they  may  deem  essential;  and 
all  plans  for  new  jails,  lockups,  and  infirmaries  shall,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  same  by  the  county  or  municipal  authorities,  be 
submitted  to  said  board  for  suggestion  and  criticism.  The  gov- 
ernor, in  his  discretion,  may,  at  any  time,  order  an  investigation  by 
the  board,  or  by  a  committee  of  its  members,  of  the  management  of 
any  penal,  reformatory  or  charitable  institution  of  the  state;  and 
said  board,  or  committee,  in  making  any  such  investigation,  shall 
have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations;  and  the  report  of  such  investigation,  with  the 
testimony,  shall  be  made  to  the  governor,  and  shall  be  submitted  by 
him,  with  his  suggestions,  to  the  legislature. 
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Sec.  3.  The  said  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  and  a  clerk, 
whose  salaries  they  may  establish  and  determine,  and  there  is 
hereby  appropriated,  from  any  funds  in  the  state  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  expenses  of  the  said  board,  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  (5,000)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
tor  each  year  ending  July  thirty-first  (31st),  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  (1888),  and  July  thirty-first  (33  st),  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  (1889).  All  accounts  and 
expenditures  shall  be  certified  as  may  be  provided  by  the  board,  and 
snail  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  upon  an  order  from  the  auditor 
of  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  shall,  every 
two  (2)  years,  make  a  full  report  of  all  their  doings  during  that 
period,  stating  in  detail  all  expenses  incurred,  and  showing  the 
actual  condition  of  all  the  state  and  county  institutions,  and  mak- 
ing such  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  of  which  report 
two  thousand  (2,000)  copies  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  for  the  use  of  the  board 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  governor  shall  deem  it  advisable  and  ex- 
pedient to  obtain  information  in  respect  to  the  condition  and  prac- 
tical workings  of  charitable,  penal,  pauper,  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions m  other  states,  he  may  authorize  or  designate  any  member 
or  members  of  said  board,  or  the  secretary  thereof,  to  visit  such 
institutions  m  operation  in  other  states;  and  by  personal  inspection 
to  carefully  observe  and  report  to  said  board  on  all  such  matters 
relating  to  the  conduct  and  management  thereof  as  may  be  deemed 
to  be  interesting,  useful,  and  of  value  to  be  understood  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  of  similar  institutions  in  this  state 

.  ®ec-  6-  No  member  of  said  board,  or  their  secretary,  shall  be 
either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  for  buildin^ 
repairing,  or  furnishing  any  institution,  poorhouse  or  jail  which  by 
this  act  they  are  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect;  nor  shall  any 
officer  of  such  institution,  jail  or  poorhouse  be  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment on  the  board  hereby  created. 

.    Sec-  7-    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Approved  March  2,  1883. 

Amended  March  3,  1885. 

Amended  March  5,  1887. 
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STATISTICS  OF  STATE  CORRECTIONAL 


GROWTH  OF  THE  POPULATION. 
Number  of  Inmates  on  Hand 


Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 


1887., 
1888., 
1889., 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Average  Number  of  Inmates. 


Year  ending  Oct.  31, 1893- 
Year  ending  Oct.  31, 1894., 
Year  ending  Oct.  31, 1895. 
Year  ending  Oct.  31, 1896., 


PER  CAPITA  STATEMENT. 
Net  Expense  per  Inmate. 


Year  ending  Oct.  31, 1893. 
Year  ending  Oct.  31,  1894. 
Year  ending  Oct.  31, 1895. 
Year  ending  Oct.  31,1896. 


COST  OF  FOOD. 
For  Each  Day's  Board  Including 
Employes. 


For  year  ending  Oct.  31, 1893.. 
For  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1894.. 
For  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1895., 
For  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1896.. 


Flour,  per  barrel... 
Butter,  per  pound. 
Eggs,  per  dozen  ... 
Meats,  per  pound... 
Coffee,  per  pound.. 
Sugar,  per  pound... 
Tea,  per  pound  


Hospitals  for  Insane. 


Hospital 
at 

St.  Peter. 


950 
953 
969 


1,004 
940 
944 

1,005 


Hospital 
at 

Rochester. 


8191 

186 
185 
185 


$0,117 
.118 
.113 
.101 


$2.14 
.149 


d  .057 
.215 


691 
820 
867 
970 
1,065 
1,081 
1,  107 
1, 131 
1, 114 
1.163 


Hospital 
at  Fergus 
Falls. 


979 

1,110 

936 

1,115 
1,147 

969 

983 

1, 139 

$152 
163 
153 
165 


$0,102 
.10 
.101 


$2.50 
.138 
.093 
d  .054 
.192 
.05 
.153 


Total 
Insane. 


94 
121 

249 
345 
536 
741 
802 


289 
491 

608 
776 


$252 
247 
230 
200 


1,641 
1,773 
1,836 
1,977 
2, 154 
2,  269 
2,  456 
2,607 
2,799 
2,970 


Soldiers' 
Home  at 
Minneapols. 


2, 378 
2,  542 
2,  724 
2.  898 


$180 
187 
181 
181 


$0,122 
.123 
.112 
.10 


$2.23 
.13 
.092 
.049 
.198 
.049 
.133 


$0,111 
.111 
.107 
.10 


$2.33 
.13 
.089 
.054 
.203 
.048 
.153 


a  Includes,  respectively,  102, 80, 33  and  23  United  States  prisoners  from  other  states. 
b  Averages  based  on  number  of  pupils  during  school  year. 


.151 


£3.02 
.179 
.113 
.077 
.255 
.05 
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AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Institute  for  Defectives  at 
Faribault. 

School  for 

Correctional  Institutions. 

Dependent 
Children 
at 

Owatonna. 

State  Train 
ing  School 
at 

Red  Wing. 

School  for 
the  Deaf. 

School  for 
the  Blind. 

School  for 
the  Feeble 
Minded. 

Reforma- 
tory at 
St.  Cloud. 

Prison  at 
Stillwater. 

Totals. 

160 

44 

158 

51 

238 

418 
403 
355 
312 
305 
314 
ffl430 
a509 
a438 
a464 

2,710 

2,  977 

3,  263 
3,  460 
3,691 

3,  866 

4,  362 
4,789 
4,914 
5,240 

172 

47 

181 

88 

253 

182 
197 
206 
194 
219 
280 
205 
218 

56 
48 
56 
51 
55 
60 
62 
59 

261 
310 
307 
330 
333 
425 
448 
492 

97 
90 
135 
142 
168 
177 
167 
192 

279 
279 
291 
291 
313 
344 
366 
372 

79 
123 
120 
117 
135 
122 
126 
137 

6205 
6221 
6229 
6204 

653 
656 
658 
664 

318 
366 
428 
448 

145 
173 
188 
177 

305 
326 
362 
368 

143 
132 
119 
134 

358 
488 
494 
458 

4,  036 
4,519 
4, 843 
4,  994 

6  $245 
6  194 
6  198 
6  214 

6  $326 
6  285 
6  271 
6  294 

$186 
188 
185 
177 

$201 
179 
202 
191 

$158 
151 
135 
148 

$269 
349 
291 
319 

$150 
139 
136 
136 

$193 
190 
182 
186 

$0,118 
.123 
.115 
.109 

$0,138 
.134 
.14 
.136 

$0,093 
.098 
.098 
.093 

$0,088 
.081 
.082 
.079 

$0,086 
.077 
.083 
.072 

$0,111 
.12 
.127 
.104 

$0,124 
.108 
.116 
.103 

$0,112 
.111 
.109 
.10 

$3.40 
.157 
.107 
.07 
.217 
.046 

$3.05 
.156 
.11 
.07 
.201 
.045 
.233 

$3.25 
.151 
.10 
.071 
.20 
.043 
.215 

$3.00 
.185 
.094 
.065 
.226 
.05 

•31 

£3.51 
.145 
.103 
.055 
.184 
.046 
.20 

$2.60 
.155 
.094 
.045 
.295 
.047 

$2.60 
.095 
.101 
.054 
.161 
.045 
.192 

2  .63 
.143 
.13 

c.058 
.203 
.047 
.158 

c  Average,  excluding  St.  Feter  and  Rochester  hosi 
d  Beef  on  hoof  averaged  at  half  live-weight  prices. 
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Counties. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker  

Benton  

Big  Stone... 
Blue  Earth. 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  


Number 
families 
or  cases. 


Chippewa  

Chisago  

Clay  

Cook  

Cottonwood.... 
Crow  Wing. 

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freeborn   

Goodhue  

Grant....  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti  

Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison  

Mower  

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone.... 

Polk  

Pope  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice  

Rock  

Scott  

Sherburne.... 

Sibley  

Stearns  

Steele  

Stevens   

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington 
Watonwan.. 

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yeil'w  Medicine 


Totals.... 
Hennepin . 
Ramsey  ... 
St.  Louis  . 


Grand  totals 


Boarded 
in  poor- 
house 
or  else- 
where. 


16 

3 
13 
43 
17 

2 

7 

10 

45 

15 

16 

23 

18 

10 
122 
b  9 

16 
1 

16 

13 

13 
9 

21 

11 

19 
a  4 

31 
4 

10 

20 

14 
8 

29 

5 
30 
15 

6 

39 
3 
19 
34 
57 
4 
a  6 
44 
7 
6 
10 
79 
b  5 
61 
13 
10 
41 
a  16 
6 
7 

37 
5 
38 
29 
19 
82 
13 
4 
79 
19 
11 


1,676 
771 
593 


20 
1 
1 

12 
2 
5 
3 

15 
3 

22 
3 
2 

12 
6 
4 
2 

10 
3 

14 
5 
6 

11 


Received 

relief 
without 
board. 


15 
6 
9 

533 
178 
261 


5,439  1,071 


4 
127 
53 
32 
11 
189 
74 
28 
21 
9 

16 
97 

38 
7 

18 
21 
70 
16 
38 
20 
37 
19 
265 
18 
18 
3 
30 


Received 
medical 
relief 
only. 


47 
26 
48 
19 
52 

8 
57 
14 

5 
43 
39 
24 
73 
24 
48 
33 


85 
10 
20 
51 
114 

7 
17 
98 
19 

5 
33 
175 

7 

145 


24 
fi 
17 
97 
16 
59 
75 
37 

205 
33 
20 

155 
39 
5 


3, 587 
1,215 
435 
944 


6.181 


1 

a  5 


Total 
number 
persons 
included. 


Ratio; 
(Census 
of 
1895.) 


58 
a300 
216 
41 


135 
63 
35 
15 
212 
79 
31 
29 
11 
26 
105 
43 
7 
21 
24 
91 
25 
44 
25 
55 
23 
321 
22 
30 
4 
30 
13 
51 
27 
48 
'24 
61 
10 
80 
16 
13 
47 
43 
28 
78 
24 
63 
44 
6 
99 
10 
32 
60 
135 
8 
18 
112 
22 
10 
36 
191 
10 
168 


109 
30 
10 
19 

109 
19 
74 
80 
43 

223 
39 
20 

170 
47 
15 
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4,178 
1,693 
912 
1,084 


1,723 
12, 074 
4, 590 
4,491 
2,  D06 
6,564 
4,  '286 
4,157 
1,658 
3,212 
2,  406 

8,  004 
2,  837 

16,393 
2,061 

2,  076 
4,263 
1,960 
2, 597 
1, 241 
1,923 
1,088 
9,948 
2,755 
1,917 
1,635 
2,942 

3,  277 
4,138 

9,  950 
2,940 
3,816 
4,811 
4,523 
3,532 
2, 223 

I,  046 
456 

3,562 
2,003 
4, 486 

4,  679 
3,288 
2,042 

644 
6,  923 

840 
2,376 
2,  689 
3, 422 

«26 
2,  530 
2,  855 
1,895 

739 
1.650 
7,117 
1,163 

II,  172 
5,464 
1,  825 
2,730 
1,899 
1,528 
1,604 
6, 167 
3,133 
3,981 

13,166 
2, 923 
8,134 
3,  800 
3,125 
4,309 
1,700 
1,192 


Total 
number 
paupers 
June,1895 


7,867 


3,  695 
7,773 
6, 182 
13,796 


4 
141 
106 
52 
12 
192 
98 
48 
30 
23 
36 
102 
40 
8 
41 
25 
121 
32 
69 
22 
60 
23 
289 
22 


Ratio; 
(Census 
of 
1895.) 


16 

39 

23 

62 

25 

70 
9 

67 
8 

42 

45 

47 

41 

74 

17 

75 

38 

41 

89 

35 

38 
112 
265 

25 
16 

126 

22 
12 
30 

220 
50 

158 
46 
32 

110 
30 
30 
26 

109 
27 

102 

101 
41 

282 
43 
26 

190 
39 
21 


4,996 


4,932 
1,598 
933 
1,102 


8,565 


a  Estimated,  b  Partly  estimated. 
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Office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities. 
St-  Paul,  Minn.,  December,  1896 
lo  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota- 

Gha^f  «S  reqUirf  that  "the  StatS  B°ard  0f  Corrections  and 
Chanties  shall,  every  two  years,  make  a  full  report  of  all  their  do- 
ings during  that  period,  stating  in  detail  all  expenses  incurred 
showing  the  actual  condition  of  all  the  state  and  county  institu- 
tions, and  making  such  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  advisable  " 
Accordingly  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  our  seventh  bfennfal  t 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

the b6en  accustomed  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  legislature  only  on  a  unanimous  agreement  of  its  members  pre- 
ferring delay  to  any  risk  of  hasty  action,  and  believing  that  a  wise 
conservatism  should  control  the  action  of  an  advisory  boa  d  and 

Z  t~ arr have  always  recei-d  ge~  ™~ 

The  board  offered  to  the  legislature  of  1885  nine  recommenda- 

sl^Yd  I  ,  gM  haVe  been  ad°pted;  t0  the  Iegi«lat„re  of  1887, 
nd  a  m,  aI;e™ndations,  of  which  four  have  been  adopted 
and  a  fifth  partially  adopted;  to  the  legislature  of  1889  fifteen  rec- 
ommendations, of  which  nine  were  adopted;  to  the  legislature  of 
1891,  sixteen  recommendations,  of  which  four  were  adopted  and 
two  partially  adopted;  to  the  legislature  of  1893,  eight  recommen- 
dations, of  which  five  were  adopted;  to  the  legislature  of  1895 
eight  recommendations,  of  which  five  were  adopted,  one  partially 
Ex.  Docs.  Vol.  v— 40 
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adopted  and  two  are  pending;  making  a  grand  total  in  twelve 
years  of  sixty-three  recommendations,  of  which  thirty-five  have 
been  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  four  partially  adopted;  six 
are  still  pending;  five  have  been  rejected  and  thirteen  have  been 
withdrawn. 

FORMER  RECOMMENDATIONS  RENEWED. 

We  respectfully  renew  the  following  recommendations  made  in 
former  reports: 

1.  That  sentences  to  city  prisons  or  workhouses  and  county 
jails  for  a  shorter  period  than  ten  days  be  prohibited,  and  that  pro- 
visions be  made  by  law  for  cumulative  sentences  to  workhouses, 
increasing  with  each  repeated  conviction  for  the  same  offense. 
{Report  of  1886,  p.  44;  report  of  1888,  p.  14;  reports  of  1890,  p.  10.) 

There  is  universal  complaint  from  officers  of  city  workhouses 
that  five  and  ten  day  sentences  demoralize  the  prison  and  do  no 
good  to  the  prisoner. 

2  That  it  be  provided  by  law  that  no  board  of  trustees  or 
managers  of  any  state  correctional  or  charitable  institution  shall 
have  a  majority  of  its  members  resident  in  the  county  in  which 
the  institution  under  its  charge  is  located.  (Report  of  1888,  p.  33; 
report  of  1890,  p.  10;  report  of  1894,  p.  10.)  This  recommendation 
is  now  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  it  be  provided  by  law 
that  no  board  of  trustees  or  managers  of  any  state  correctional  or 
charitable  institution  shall  have  more  than  one  of  its  members  resi- 
dent in  the  county  in  which  the  institution  under  its  charge  is 

°C  3    That  all  future  appropriations  for  buildings  at  the  state  re- 
formatory be  made  with  the  proviso  that  they  shall  be  constructed 
as  far  as  possible,  of  granite  from  the  reformatory  quarry;  and  that 
the  labor  of  the  inmates  shall  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  possible 
degree  in  their  erection. 

4  That  the  state  provide  a  residence  for  the  superintendent  ot 
each  state  institution  separate  from  the  main  institution  building. 
(Report  of  1894,  p.  12.)  .  _ 

This  plan  has  already  been  adopted  at  the  state  prison,  the  state 
reformatory,  the  school  for  the  blind  and  the  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. At  the  state  public  school  a  separate  residence  is  pro- 
vided for  the  state  agent.  In  each  case  the  plan  has  been  found 
satisfactory  and  economical.  At  the  St.  ^ter  ^spf  1,  or  in- 
stance, the  portion  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  superin- 
tendent's family  could  be  readily  converted  into  an  admirable  re- 
ceiving ward  for  new  patients. 
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5.  That  liberal  appropriations  be  granted  for  providing  indus- 
trial training  for  the  children  in  the  state  training  school  at  Red 
Wing.    (Report  of  1894,  p.  20.) 

This  school  is  well  equipped  in  all  departments,  except  that  of 
industrial  training,  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  work  of  the  school,  but  in  that  department  the 
school  is  greatly  deficient. 

6.  That  in  every  case  where  appropriations  are  made  for  new 
buildings  they  be  accompanied  by  a  separate  and  distinct  appropri- 
ation for  the  necessary  fixtures  and  furniture.  (Report  of  1890 
p.  64.) 

Note.— In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1897,  Gov.  David  M.  Olough 
sajs:  in  past  years  estimates  have  been  made  to  the  legislature  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  new  buildings  for  various  state  institutions  and  appropriations  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  those  estimates.  Later,  when  the  authorities  have 
proceeded  to  construct  the  structures  authorized  by  law,  the  appropriations 
are  found  barely  sufficient  to  erect  the  buildings,  but  not  properly  to  equip 
the  same.  The  equipment  must  then  await  the  action  of  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  or  be  paid  for  out  of  the  fund  for  current  expenses,  thus  seriously 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  institutions  as  contemplated  by  the  law 
making  power.  This  opens  the  way  for  suspicion  of  bad  faith  or  poor  man- 
agement. Possibly  this  condition  cannot  always  be  prevented,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  sound  business  management,  it  should  be  guarded  against  as  fully  as 
practicable.  To  this  end  I  recommend  that  state  institutions  asking  for  appro- 
priations for  new  buildings  be  required  to  submit  detailed  estimates  for  the 
same,  always  including  proper  equipments." 

7.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  criminal  and  dangerous  insane 
at  the  fourth  hospital.    (Report  of  1890,  p.  24.) 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  state  institutions 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  board.  These  are  three  state 
hospitals  for  insane,  at  St.  Peter,  Rochester  and  Fergus  Falls;  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  at  Minnehaha  Falls;  the  three  institutions  con- 
stituting the  Minnesota  Institute  for  Defectives,  namely,  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded;  the  School  for  Dependent  Children,  at  Owatonna;  the 
State  Reform  School,  at  Red  Wing;  the  State  Reformatory,  at  St. 
Cloud;  and  the  State  Prison,  at  Stillwater. 

The  Minnesota  state  institutions  are  believed  to  rank  with  the 
best  institutions  of  their  class  in  the  United  States.  Minnesota 
has  a  more  complete  system  of  public  institutions  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union  of  like  population,  but  it  has  no  separate  insti- 
tutions for  delinquent  girls  or  criminal  women.  Separate  training 
schools  for  delinquent  girls  exist  in  nearly  all  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  separate  reformatories  for  women  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Indiana.    The  state  re- 
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formatory  boards  asks  for  $25,000  to  erect  a  building  for  women 
in  connection  with  that  institution.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building  in 
connection  with  any  existing  institution,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  probably  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  suitable 
institution  when  the  proper  time  comes  therefor. 

THE  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE. 

In  our  last  biennial  report  we  estimated  that  the  number  of  in- 
sane patients  would  increase  during  the  biennial  period  at  the  rate 
of  7-J  per  cent,  and  that  we  should  have  Sept.  30,  1895,  2,805  pa- 
tients, and  Sept.  30,  1896,  3,015  patients.  The  rate  of  increase  has 
been  slightly  less  than  our  estimate.  We  had  in  the  state  hospi- 
tals for  insane  Sept.  30,  1895,  2,796  patients  (9  less  than  our  esti- 
mate), and  Sept.  30,  1896,  2,962  patients  (53  less  than  our  estimate). 

The  number  of  patients  on  hand  Nov.  30,  1894,  was  2,617;  Nov. 
30,  1895,  2,810;  Nov.  30,  1896,  2,998;  an  increase  during  the  two 
years  of  14.6  per  cent.  Should  the  number  of  patients  increase  at 
the  same  rate  during  the  coming  two  years,  we  shall  have  Nov.  30, 
1897,  3,210  patients,  and  Nov.  30,  1898,  3,436  patients. 

We  have  now  3,000  patients  in  the  three  hospitals  for  insane,  of 
which  the  present  normal  capacity  is  not  more  than  2,700.  The 
present  overcrowding  at  the  St.  Peter  and  the  Eochester  hospitals 
saves  money  to  the  state  in  two  ways;  first,  it  reduces  the  per  capita 
cost;  and,  second,  it  reduces  the  number  of  patients  by  increasing 
the  mortality  rate;  but  this  overcrowding  is  a  cruelty  to  the  un- 
fortunate patients.  A  visit  to  the  wards  of  the  St.  Peter  hospital 
or  the  Eochester  hospital  at  night  will  convince  any  observer  that 
the  accommodations  for  the  insane  should  be  increased  or  the  num- 
ber of  patients  should  be  reduced.  For  several  years  past  the 
available  accommodations  have  been  from  200  to  400  behind  the 
insane  population.  We  believe  that  the  considerations  of  humanity 
call  for  such  an  increase  of  accommodations  as  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  present  overcrowding. 

THE  •WISCONSIN  SYSTEM  OF  CARING  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  a  unique  system  of  caring  for  its  in- 
sane population.  This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for  fifteen 
years  and  has  attracted  much  attention. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  there  is  a  charge  back  upon  the  coun- 
ties of  $1.50  per  week  for  each  patient  maintained  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  insane,  of  which  there  are  two,  with  a  united  capacity  of 
about  1,200  patients. 
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In  1881  it  became  apparent  that  additional  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  insane.  Instead  of  building  a  new  state  hospital  or 
enlarging  the  old  ones,  the  state  passed  a  law  which  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  state  board  of  charities 
and  reform  that  insufficient  provision  has  been  made  for  the  care 
and  support  of  the  insane  in  the  state  hospitals  and  county  asylums 
previously  established,  counties  which  shall  care  for  their  own 
chronic  insane  in  such  manner  as  the  state  board  shall  prescribe 
on  the  verified  certificate  of  said  board  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
shall  receive  the  sum  of  $1.50  per  week  for  each  person  so  cared  for 
or  supported." 

The  counties  caring  for  their  own  insane  not  only  receive  $1  50 
per  week  from  the  state,  but  save  $1.50  per  week  which  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  for  the  care  of  their 
insane  in  state  hospitals,  making  a  total  saving  to  the  county  of 
three  dollars  per  week  for  each  patient. 

Under  this  law  about  thirty  county  asylums  have  been  built, 
affording  accommodations  for  about  3,000  patients.  These  county 
asylums  have  an  average  capacity  of  about  100  patients,  and  each  of 
them  is  located  on  a  large  farm  which  affords  suitable  employ- 
ment for  the  inmates. 

Citizens  of  other  states  who  investigated  the  Wisconsin  plan 
six  or  eight  years  ago  admitted  that  it  was  efficient,  satisfactory, 
and  economical.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  its  efficiency  depended 
largely  upon  the  close  supervision  exercised  by  the  state  board  of 
charities  and  reform,  which  held  the  purse  strings,  and  it  was  feared 
by  those  who  had  seen  the  vicious  operation  of  the  county  system 
in  other  states  that  the  Wisconsin  system  would  ultimately  fall 
into  similar  abuses. 

After  fifteen  years'  experience,  however,  the  Wisconsin  plan  is 
apparently  operating  as  efficiently  as  ever,  though  the  supervision 
of  the  county  asylums  is  now  vested  in  the  state  board  of  control 
who  are  also  trustees  of  the  state  charitable  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions. Hon.  A.  O.  Wright,  formerly  secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  and  reform,  has  recently  examined  the  county  asylums 
of  the  state  and  reports  their  efficiency  unimpaired. 

The  claims  for  the  Wisconsin  system  are  the  following:  First- 
Economy.  The  average  cost  per  inmate  in  the  county  asylums 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  was  $1.74  per  week,  or  $95.70 
per  year,  as  against  $200  per  capita  in  the  state  hospitals  for  in- 
sane. Second— More  natural  conditions.  It  is  claimed  that  life  in 
a  small  institution  with  a  capacity  of  100  is  much  more  natural  and 
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happy  than  in  a  large  institution  where  the  patients  are  massed 
together,  and  that  individual  treatment  can  be  much  better  se- 
cured than  in  the  larger  institutions. 

The  county  system  of  caring  for  the  insane  has  proved  a  failure 
in  every  state  except  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  abandoned  in  the 
State  of  New  York  within  the  past  three  years.  Gross  abuses  in 
the  county  care  of  the  insane  have  been  discovered  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  states  where  it 
has  prevailed,  and  the  county  care  of  the  insane  is  now  declared  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory  in  several  of  those  states. 

In  the  report  of  this  board  to  the  legislature  of  1889  (third  bien- 
nial report,  p.  18)  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  views  of  this 
board  on  that  subject  at  that  time. 

THE  ST.  PETER  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

At  the  St.  Peter  State  Hospital  the  improved  standard  of  medi- 
cal care  has  been  maintained.    Every  effort  is  made  for  the  recov- 
ery of  recent  cases.    The  appropriations  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  plumbing  have  been  faithfully  applied.    Four  large  venti- 
lating shafts  have  been  constructed,  each  about  4x12  feet.  These 
shafts  carry  water  pipes,  steam  pipes  and  soil  pipes  and  serve  for 
ventilating  purposes.    All  drain  pipes  from  sinks,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, etc.,  pass  directly  through  the  wall  and  are  trapped  in  the  ven- 
tilation shaft,  enabling  the  engineer  to  make  repairs  without  enter- 
ing the  wards,  and  preventing  damage  to  the  plumbing  by  patients. 
This  system  of  plumbing  is  the  best  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
means  available  have  not  permitted  the  completion  of  the  system. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  ventilation  in  some  parts  of  the  in- 
stitution, especially  in  the  north  and  south  detached  wards,  where 
the  ventilation  of  the  dormitories  by  night  is  abominable.  The 
buildings  are  in  need  of  elaborate  repairs,  especially  on  the 
women's  side.    The  floors  are  old  "and  dilapidated,  the  plastering 
is  falling  off,  the  attics  are  cold  and  drafty,  the  foundations  have 
been  damaged  by  water  and  frost. 

The  board  of  trustees  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  build  two 
congregate  dining  halls,  remove  the  kitchen  and  bakery  from  the 
cellars  which  they  now  occupy,  change  the  laundry,  build  a  carpen- 
ter shop,  build  covered  ways  from  the  new  kitchen  to  the  congre- 
gate dining  wards,  raise  the  roof  of  the  north  detached  ward,  etc. 
We  print  elsewhere  the  superintendent's  statement  with  reference 
to  the  need  of  these  improvements.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
condition  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time  is  unsanitary  and 
that  extensive  changes  and  repairs  are  necessary. 
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The  lack  of  employment  for  the  patients  during  the  winter 
months  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  exceedingly  depressing  to  visit  the 
wards  and  to  see  hundreds  of  poor  creatures  stagnating  for  lack  of 
some  congenial  employment.  Light  industries,  such  as  brushmak- 
ing,  broommaking,  basketmaking,  carpet  weaving,  shoemaking,  etc., 
could  be  established  by  a  moderate  outlay  and  could  probably  be 
made  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

THE  ROCHESTER  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

The  Eochester  State  Hospital,  like  that  of  St.  Peter,  is  seriously 
overcrowded,  containing  at  the  present  time  nearly  1,200  patients 
in  quarters  that  cannot  suitably  accommodate  more  than  1,000. 
The  condition  of  the  institution  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
completion  of  the  domestic  building,  which  contains  an  admirable 
kitchen,  congregate  dining  room  for  patents  and  employes,  and  a 
fine  amusement  hall. 

The  nurses'  training  school  has  done  much  to  improve  the  serv- 
ice of  the  hospital,  and  efforts  for  further  improvements  are  con- 
tinuous. The  introduction  of  internes  has  proven  a  satisfactory 
addition  to  the  medical  force,  and  gives  opportunity  to  test  the 
fitness  of  young  physicians  for  this  specialty. 

The  great  need  of  the  institution  is  suitable  employment  for 
the  patients,  both  men  and  women,  during  the  long  and  tedious 
months  of  winter. 

The  inebriate  department  of  this  institution  is  an  excrescence. 
If  the  state  is  to  maintain  an  inebriate  asylum  it  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  institution.  Inebriates  are  not  insane,  and  their 
presence  in  a  hospital  for  insane  is  injurious  to  both  classes  of 
patients.  The  room  occupied  by  inebriates  is  needed  for  insane  pa- 
tients. 

.      THE  FERGUS  FALLS  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  already  contains  more  than  800  patients.  The 
buildings  now  under  way  will  provide  properly  for  200  more,  mak- 
ing 1,000,  which  are  as  many  as  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  this 
hospital;  but  with  the  utmost  expedition  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
fourth  hospital  can  be  ready  to  receive  patients  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1898,  by  which  time  the  Fergus  Falls  hospital  will  contain 
at  least  1,100  patients,  and  will  be  as  badly  overcrowded  as  the 
other  two  hospitals. 

While  the  authorities  of  the  Fergus  Falls  hospital  were  among 
the  first  to  adopt  modern  hospital  methods  in  caring  for  their  pa- 
tients, they  have  continued  the  use  of  mechanical  restraints  to  a 
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considerable  extent,  using  "camisoles,"  "muffs,"  "protection  sheets," 
and,  also,  confining  patients  in  rooms  for  longer  or  shorter  time. 
The  number  of  patients  thus  restrained  is  limited,  not  exceeding 
probably  twenty  in  any  one  day.  The  superintendent  believes  that  a 
moderate  use  of  restraints  is  more  humane  than  the  system  of  man- 
ual restraint  by  holding  which  prevails  in  the  other  hospitals.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  mechanical  rectraints,  if  con- 
tinued at  all,  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  We  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  serious  evils  resulting  from  its  discontinu- 
ance at  the  other  hospitals;  and  we  find  that  it  is  the  testimony 
of  both  officers  and  nurses  that,  on  the  whole,  the  non-restraint 
method  is  the  best. 

There  is  the  same  lack  of  winter  employment  for  the  patients 
as  at  St.  Peter  and  Rochester. 

THE  FOURTH  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 

The  legislature  of  1895  created  a  commission  to  locate  the  fourth 
hospital  for  insane,  and  appropriated  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  land,  but  made  no  appropriation  for  buildings. 

We  desire  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  for  the  erection  of  this  hospital,  in  order  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowding which  exists  in  the  present  hospitals.  The  insane  pa- 
tients in  the  hospitals  are  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  200 
per  year;  therefore,  if  the  new  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  pa- 
tients, which  ought  to  be  the  limit,  it  will  be  filled  in  the  fall  of 
1901. 

The  law  contemplates  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital  on  the 
cottage  plan.  We  are  convinced  that  that  plan,  possibly  in  a  some- 
what modified  form,  is  the  proper  plan  to  be  adopted.  Formerly 
there  was  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  cottage  plan  in 
this  climate,  but  the  experience  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  State 
Public  School  and  the  State  Training  School  have  "demonstrated 
its  practicability,  not  only  in  institutions  containing  active  and 
robust  inmates,  but,  also,  in  those  whose  inmates  are  feeble  and 
infirm. 

Two  new  hospitals  for  insane  are  now  being  erected  in  Illinois 
on  a  modification  of  the  cottage  plan,  comprising  a  central  building, 
with  a  capacity  of  perhaps  300  patients,  for  infirm  patients  and 
others  requiring  close  attention,  while  small  buildings,  with  a 
capacity  of  perhaps  fifty  parents,  are  provided  for  those  patients 
who  are  able  to  go  back  and  forth  to  the  central  dining  hall. 

The  cottage  system  was  advocated  formerly  on  the  ground  that 
the  patients  could  be  housed  in  cheaper  buildings,  but  the  expe- 
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rience  of  the  Toledo  asylum  and  other  institutions  on  the  cottage 
plan  has  proven  that  cheap  buildings  soon  begin  to  decay,  requir- 
ing constant  and  expensive  repairs.  With  the  modern  methods  of 
construction  it  is  probably  wise  to  build  fire-proof  cottages  of  a 
substantial  and  permanent  character;  but  there  is  a  material  sav- 
ing in  the  reduced  strength  of  walls,  foundations,  girders,  etc.,  re- 
quired for  buildings  of  this  character. 

The  state  has  experienced  heavy  losses  in  the  past  from  the 
unavoidable  policy  of  building  institutions  piecemeal.  The  trustees 
of  the  hospitals  for  insane  are  now  asking  for  $100,000  for  recon- 
structions and  additions  at  the  St.  Peter  hospital,  of  which  proba- 
bly one-half  might  have  been  saved  if  the  plant  could  have  been 
erected  as  a  whole.  At  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  an  en- 
tire new  heating  plant  has  been  necessary  on  account  of  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  institution  and  expensive  alterations  during 
almost  every  biennial  period  since  the  institution  was  established. 
Similar  experiences  have  occurred  at  the  Rochester  hospital,  the 
Fergus  Falls  hospital,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  state  will  save  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  much  better  plant,  if  the  legislature 
of  1897  shall  make  appropriation  of  the  entire  sum  necessary  for  the 
building  of  the  fourth  hospital.  We  believe  that  an  institution  for 
1,000  patients  can  be  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $750,000,  in- 
cluding buildings  for  patients,  administration  building,  quarters 
for  officers  and  employes,  dining  halls,  laundry,  bakery,  kitchens, 
boiler-house,  chapel,  amusement  hall,  etc.  We  recommend  that  the 
legislature  appropriate  for  this  purpose  $150,000  per  year  for 
five  years,  beginning  with  the  year  ending  July  31,  1897.  This 
will  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  institution  about  July  31, 
1901,  and  will  enable  the  trustees  to  plan  and  build  the  hospital  as 
~a  complete  structure. 

We  recommend,  also,  that  the  appropriations  for  the  fourth  hos- 
pital be  conditioned  upon  the  construction  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  of  a  separate  building  for  the  accommodation  of  insane 
criminals  and  dangerous  insane  persons,  in  order  that  the  patients 
of  this  class  may  be  removed  from  the  other  hospitals,  as  provided 
in  the  original  law  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  fourth  hospital  commission. 

THE   SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

The  hard  times  have  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  The  average  population  of  the  home  for  the  years  name^d 
was  as  follows:    Year  ending  July  31,  1891,  130;  1892,  141;  1893, 
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177;  1894,275;  1895,325;  1896,306.  The  population  of  the  home 
Nov.  30,  1896,  was  367,  as  against  325  one  year  ago  and  338  two 
years  ago.  The  present  population  is  the  largest  ever  reported, 
with  one  exception  (Feb.  28,  1895). 

As  the  average  age  of  the  inmates  increases  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  their  infirmities,  which  is  shown  in  the  in- 
creased proportion  of  hospital  patients  and  in  the  increased  death 
rate.  The  death  rate  of  the  home  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896, 
was  95  in  a  thousand,  as  against  58  in  a  thousand  for  1895  and  in 
62  in  a  thousand  in  1894. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  requiring  inmates  to  sur- 
render their  pensions  in  excess  of  four  dollars  per  month,  unless 
they  have  dependent  families,  has  met  with  considerable  criti- 
cism, but  it  has  been  sustained  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  is  unquestionably  right  and  just. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  among  the  in- 
mates of  the  home,  and  this  is  to  be  expected.  Most  of  the  men 
are  old;  some  of  them  are  childish,  and  most  of  them  suffer  from 
wounds  or  disease.  They  are  without  regular  employment,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  such  men  under  such  circumstances  should 
develop  some  discontent.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
the  men  are  kindly  and  humanely  cared  for.  The  discipline  ap- 
pears to  be  as  mild  as  is  consistent  with  good  order.  Some  unruly 
and  vicious  men  have  been  discharged  and  debarred  the  privileges 
of  the  home;  but  this  appears  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary.  The 
board  of  trustees  ask  the  legislature  for  no  special  appropriations 
except  the  usual  allowance  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, and  for  no  current  appropriation  beyond  the  standing  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000  per  year.  The  remainder  of  the  expenses 
of  the  home  will  be  met  by  the  grant  of  $100  per  year  for  each  man 
from  the  general  government,  and,  if  necessary,  by  transfers  from 
the  "soldiers'  relief  fund,"  which  are  authorized  by  law. 

Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject  believe  that  the 
number  of  dependent  soldiers  will  still  continue  to  increase 'for 
several  years  to  come,  until  the  advancing  death  rate  overbalances 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  the  men.  The  old  soldiers  of  Minne- 
sota are  for  the  most  part  a  thrifty  and  independent  class  of  men, 
and  the  proportion  who  become  dependent  is  ihuch  less  than  in  the 
older  states  from  which'  the  more  active  and  thrifty  class  emi- 
grated to  the  Western  States. 

THE    SCHOOL   FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Supt.  J.  L.  Noyes  retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the  School  j  I 
for  the  Deaf  in  June,  1896,  on  account  of  failing  health.  Super- 
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intendent  Noyes  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  thirty  years, 
and  under  his  superintendency  it  grew  from  25  pupils  to  236,  and 
attained  a  position  of  the  first  rank  among  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  its  graduates  have  taken  first  rank  in  the  deaf-mute 
college  at  Washington.  The  school  owes  much  to  the  self-denying 
labors  of  Dr.  Noyes. 

The  board  of  directors  endeavored  to  find  the  best  man  in  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  appointed  Supt,  E.  N.  Tate 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf.  Mr.  Tate  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  wise  and  successful  superintendent. 

Likejother  similar  institutions,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  has  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  developing  such  industries  as  will  ena- 
ble its  graduates  to  support  themselves.  The  principal  industries 
taught  in  the  school  heretofore  have  been  printing,  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  cabinetmaking  and  coopering  for  the  boys,  and  dress- 
making and  domestic  work  for  the  girls.  Coopering  and  tailoring 
have  had  to  be  practically  abandoned,  and  the  cabinetmaking  and 
shoemaking  are  valuable  as  practical  trades  for  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils. 

Superintendent  Tate  has  addressed  himself  earnestly  to  the 
problem.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  from  farms  and  will  re- 
turn to  the  farms,  and  this  board  has  long  advocated  instruction 
in  this  department;  but  heretofore  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  etc.,  for  the  reason  that 
the  school  is  not  in  session  during  the  summer.  Superintendent 
Tate  has  begun  work  in  this  department  of  instruction,  and  expects 
to  develop  it  along  the  lines  which  have  been  so  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  state  agricultural  school. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  foster  the  industries  of 
this  school,  and  we  believe  that  the  legislature  ought  to  furnish 
whatever  means  are  necessary  therefor.  The  deaf  citizens  of  Min- 
nesota are  self-supporting  almost  without  exception,  and  this  fact 
is  due  largely  to  the  wise  and  generous  provision  which  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  made  for  their  education  and  training. 

The  attendance  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  has  been  somewhat 
diminished  during  the  past  year  by  the  opening  of  a  public  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  The  education  of  deaf 
children  in  the  public  school,  enabling  them  to  reside  at  home  and 
put  in  daily  practice  with  their  friends  what  they  acquire  in  the 
use  of  language,  is  a  very  desirable  plan,  and  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  encouraged  by  the  state  wherever  Ijhe  conditions  are 
such  as  to  admit  of  the  organization  of  such  schools  on  an  efficient 
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plan.  Schools  of  this  class  are  necessarily  expensive,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  teachers  of  special  training  and  the  amount 
of  individual  attention  required. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  school  continues  to  maintain  a  high  standard.  The  attend- 
ance has  fallen  off  during  the  past  year,  which  is  a  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  managers  of  the  school.  There  is  a  strong  pres- 
sure for  the  admission  of  adults  to  the  school  for  asylum  care,  and 
many  such  cases  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sympathies.  It 
would  be  easy  to  increase  the  numbers  and  decrease  the  per  capita 
expense  of  the  school  by  admitting  such  persons;  but  the  jschool  is 
not  an  asylum,  and  its  use  for  that  purpose  would  doubtless  inter- 
fere seriously  with  its  proper  work  as  an  educational  institution. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  the  directors  and  super- 
intendent should  be  sustained. 

The  accommodations  are  sufficient  for  the  present  number  of 
pupils;  but  any  large  increase  in  the  attendance  will  call  for  fur- 
ther increase  of  accommodations.  An  .appropriation  is  asked  for  a 
stable,  which  ought  to  be  built,  as  the  present  stable  stands  in  front 
of  the  institution  and  is  little  better  than  a  shanty.  They  ask,  also, 
for  an  appropriation  to  connect  the  superintendent's  cottage  with 
the  heating  plant,  which  is  a  desirable  change. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  new  custodial  building,  for  which  appropriations  were  made 
by  the  last  legislature,  has  been  completed  and  is  being  rapidly 
filled  up.  This  building  increases  the  capacity  of  the  institution 
to  about  600  inmates,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  is 
already  on  file  to  fill  the  building.  The  number  of  inmates  Nov. 
30,  1896,  was  515. 

The  wisdom  of  providing  custodial  care  for  the  inmates  of  this 
school,  especially  for  the  young  women,  is  manifest  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  Secretary  Ernest  Bicknell  of  the  Indiana  Board 
of  State  Charities  read  a  paper  at  the  Minnesota  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  November,  1895,  which  exhibits  a 
startling  array  of  facts.  Mr.  Bicknell  has  collected  statistics  con- 
cerning 887  children  of  feeble-minded  parents  in  Indiana,  belonging 
to  248  families.  Of  these  887  persons,  562,  or  63.2  per  cent,  were 
mentally  deficient,  and  in  100  of  the  248  families  the  history  of  fee- 
ble-mindedness  has  been  found  extending  through  more  than  one 
generation.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  feeble-minded  population  is , 
necessarily  a  charge  upon  the  public,  either  in  almshouses  or  state 
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institutions.  Those  who  are  a  public  charge  are  likely  to  be  such 
for  an  average  period  of  at  least  twenty-five  years,  at  a  cost  to  the 
public  of  not  less  than  $100  per  year.  Those  who  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  public  are  usually  dependent  on  their  friends,  and  the 
cost  of  caring  for  such  persons,  either  in  institutions  or  at  home, 
cannot  be  less  than  $100  per  year.  The  census  records  in  1890 
showed  1,451  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
whose  maintenance  must  have  cost  at  least  $140,000  per  year,  the 
income  at  five  per  cent  of  $2,800,000.  The  economy  of  preventing 
this  kind  of  dependency  is  manifest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  misery 
which  may  be  prevented  both  to  these  unfortunate  people  and  to 
their  parents  and  friends. 

The  board  of  directors,  several  years  ago,  established  a  separate 
ward  for  epileptic  girls,  and  they  have  now  made  arrangements  to 
establish  a  similar  ward  for  epileptic  boys.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  epileptics  drift  into  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  and 
the  establishment  of  separate  wards  is  a  great  benefit  both  to  the 
epileptics  and  to  the  feeble-minded.  The  board  of  directors  now  ask 
the  legislature  to  provide  a  building  for  the  special  care  of  epilep- 
tics, having  become  satisfied  from  the  experiment  thus  far  made 
that  there  is  need  for  such  special  provision.  This  request  opens 
up  the  whole  question  of  provision  for  epileptics.  It  is  only  very 
recently  that  institutions  for  this  class  have  been  established.  The 
first  one  was  opened  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  in  November,  1893.  It 
already  contains  600  inmates,  and  there  is  an  increasing  pressure 
for  admission.  The  State  of  New  York  opened  the  "Craig  Colony 
for  Epileptics"  at  Sonyea  in  1895,  and  the  institution  is  having  a 
rapid  development  Propositions  are  on  foot  for  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  states.  Michigan  is  now  building  an  institution  at 
Lapeer  to  be  known  as  the  "Home  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Epilep- 
tics.-' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  opening  of  a  special  department  for 
children  of  this  class  will  meet  a  public  want,  and  it  will  undoubt- 
edly increase  the  pressure  for  admission  to  the  institution.  We 
have  probably  not  less  than  1,000  epileptics  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, of  whom  many  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
institution.  A  large  proportion  of  these  epileptics  are  able  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support  by  labor  and  are  glad  to  do  so.  The 
number  of  employes  in  the  Ohio  institution  for  epileptics,  with  600 
children,  is  reported  to  be  only  thirty-five,  and  one  large  ward  is 
conducted  by  the  inmates  with  the  supervision  of  a  single  man. 

We  think  that  the  legislature  should  now  consider  distinctly 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  enter  this  field,  for  the  reason  that 
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this  action  will  definitely  commit  the  state  to  a  large  and  important 
work.  If  the  state  is  to  undertake  this  great  work,  we  think  that  it 
will  be  the  best  policy  for  the  state  to  establish  a  new  and  distinct 
institution. 

We  recommend  that  the  legislature  investigate  thoroughly  the 
institutions  already  established  in  other  states  before  entering 
upon  so  large  an  undertaking. 

THE!  STATE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

The  work  of  the  State  Public  School  has  been  seriously  impeded 
during  the  past  year  by  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  which  pre- 
vented both  the  reception  and  the  placing  out  of  the  children.  The 
number  of  children  discharged  or  temporarily  dismissed  during  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1896,  was  239,  as  against  302  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  31,  1895;  and  the  number  of  children  admitted  during 'the 
year  was  only  130,  as  against  224  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
school  employs  two  agents,  who  are  constantly  employed  and  are 
doing  good  work.  Eigid  quarantine  regulations  have  been  estab- 
lished for  all  children  now  received  until  their  health  and  condi- 
tions have  been  demonstrated.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  pre- 
vent epidemics  hereafter. 

The  board  of  control  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  additional 
buildings.  This  enlargement  this  board  hesitates  to  recommend. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  the  work  of  the 
school  with  its  present  facilities,  if  it  is  not  interfered  with  by  epi- 
demics. The  school  is  accumulating  a  considerable  number  of 
crippled  children  who  cannot  be  readily  placed  in  homes.  We  are 
inclined  to  favor  the  experiment  of  paying  board  for  such  children 
temporarily  in  families,  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  hope 
that  homes  can  be  found  for  them  with  those  who  will  keep  them. 

THE  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Training  School  continues  to  increase  in  population. 
The  number  of  inmates  Nov.  30,  1896,  was  376,  as  against  366  on 
Nov.  30,  1896;  349  Nov.  30,  1894,  and  338  Nov.  30,  1893. 

The  school  is  now  full,  and  the  board  of  managers  ask  an  appro- 
priation to  construct  an  additional  cottage  to  accommodate  fifty 
boys. 

The  establishment  of  the  state  agency  by  the  legislature  of  two 
years  ago  has  resulted  very  satisfactorily.  The  board  of  managers 
appointed  Miss  Grace  Johnston  as  agent,  and  Miss  Johnston  has 
shown  extraordinary  capability  and  efficiency.  As  a  result  of  her 
work,  the  board  has  been  able  to  place  discharged  children  much 
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more  satisfactorily  and  send  out  a  larger  number  of  children  than 
formerly.  The  number  of  children  discharged  or  temporarily  dis- 
missed during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896,  was  138,  as  against  88 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1895,  an  increase  of  50.  Had  these  50 
children  remained  in  the  school,  their  maintenance  would  have  cost 
the  state  $7,500.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1856,  the  average 
number  of  inmates  of  the  state  reform  school  was  569,  or  990  in 
each  million  inhabitants;  in  1866  the  number  had  increased  to  688, 
which,  however,  was  only  705  in  the  million.  In  that  year  the  legis- 
lature passed  two  bills  providing  for  the  probation  system  and  the 
appointment  of  state  agents,  and  the  number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents supported  by  the  state  decreased  steadily  until  in  1886  it 
had  reached  the  number  of  254,  or  only  136  in  the  million.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase,  until  in  1895  the  state 
was  supporting  375  inmates  in  two  state  reform  schools  and  325 
boarded  out  in  families,  making  a  total  of  700,  a  ratio  of  283  in  the 
million. 

In  Minnesota  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  State  Training 
School  has  been  as  follows:  In  1868,  18,  or  50  in  the  million;  in 
1876,  109,  or  180  in  the  million;  in  1886,  173,  or  150  in  the  million; 
in  1891,  286,  or  211  in  the  million;  in  1896,  366,  or  225  in  the  million. 
Our  ratio  of  delinquent  children  supported  by  the  state  is  still  less 
than  that  of  Massachusetts ;  but  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  we 
shall  soon  overtake  Massachusetts;  but  we  should  expect  that  Min- 
nesota would  have  a  smaller  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  than 
Massachusetts.  The  census  of  1890  showed  that  Minnesota  had 
1,041  prisoners  in  the  state,  a  ratio  of  800  in  the  million,  while  Mas- 
sachusetts had  5,227,  a  ratio  of  2,325  in  the  million,  so  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  three  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  adult  prisoners 
as  Minnesota.  If  the  relative  proportion  of  juvenile  delinquents 
in  Minnesota  as  compared  with  Massachusetts  corresponded  with 
that  of  adult  prisoners,  we  should  have  in  the  State  Training  School 
only  150  children  instead  of  375. 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  accomplished  partly  by  the  operation  of  the  state 
agency  system,  partly  by  the  operation  of  the  probation  law,  and 
partly  by  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  boarding  out  children  in 
private  families  instead  of  committing  them  to  institutions. 

We  are  convinced  that  many  children  are  sent  to  the  State 
Training  School  who  could  be  reclaimed  without  institutional  treat-* 
ment  if  Minnesota  had  a  probation  system  similar  to  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Michigan.    In  Massachusetts  the  system  was  first 
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tested  in  the  large  cities  of  the  state;  and  we  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  a  probation  law  for  juvenile  delinquents  to  apply  to  cities 
having  more  than  50,000.  The  machinery  for  the  operation  of  such 
a  law  already  exists  in  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
where  the  principles  of  a  probation  law  are  being  partially  carried 
out  by  the  agents  of  the  Minnesota  Prison  Association  with  the 
cooperation  and  approval  of  the  courts,  but  without  express  war- 
rant of  law. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,000  a  year  will  be  sufficient  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  should  it  result  in  keeping  twenty  children  out  of 
the  State  Training  School  who  would  otherwise  be  committed,  the 
state  will  save  much  more  than  this  amount.  The  average  stay  of 
children  in  the  State  Training  School  is  about  eighteen  months, 
and  the  cost  is  about  $150  annually  per  capita,  or  $225  per  child, 
which  for  twenty  children  would  amount  to  $4,500. 

THE   STATE  REFORMATORY. 

The  Minnesota  State  Reformatory  has  developed  slowly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  the  criminal  class  to  increase  with  any  such 
rapidity  as  has  been  shown  in  the  increase  of  the  insane,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  statement: 

Comparative  Increase  of  State  Convicts  and  State  Insane  Patients. 

Convicts  Insane 

Insane       to  the  to  the 

Population.      Convicts.      Patients.    Million.  Million 

^866                                              300,000          35            30      •116  100 

1876                                                640,000         166           530         259  828 

1886   1,190,000    38?    1,465    326  1,231 

1896    ...  „   1,625,000        576        2,918        355  1,789 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  ratio  of  the 
insane  has  increased  eighteen-f  old ;  while  the  ratio  of  the  convicts 
has  increased  less  than  four-fold. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  our  cities  and  the  development  of  min- 
ing industries  in  the  state,  there  has  been  of  late  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  convict  population.  The  joint  population  of  the  State 
Prison  and  State  Reformatory  at  the  dates  named  was  as  fol- 
lows- Nov.  30,  1893,  491,  or  336  to  the  million;  Nov.  30,  1894,  581, 
or  383  to  the  million;  Nov.  30,  1895,  558,  or  355  to  the  million;  Nov. 
30,  1896,  613,  or  377  to  the  million.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
eight  per  cent  per  annum.  Should  this  rate  of  increase  continue, 
•as  is  probable,  our  present  accommodations  will  soon  be  overtaxed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  past  three  years  many  prisoners  have 
been  sent  to  Stillwater  who  would  have  been  sent  to  the  St.  Cloud 
reformatory  except  for  the  lack  of  adequate  accommodations  in  the 
latter  institution. 
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This  board  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  we  have  ad- 
vocated in  our  previous  reports,  namely,  to  make  such  appropria- 
tions for  the  State  Eeformatory  as  will  enable  the  managers  to  do  all 
of  their  building  with  the  labor  of  the  prisoners.  The  legislature  of 
1895  made  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
cell  wing,  of  which  the  walls  are  now  up.  The  building  is  of  gran- 
ite taken  from  the  reformatory  quarry  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  as  far  as  completed. 

This  plan  will  solve  the  labor  problem  for  that  institution  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  suitable  employment  for  the  men. 

We  recommend  further  that  these  appropriations  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  institution  can  receive  credit  for  the  actual 
value  of  the  labor  performed  on  its  building  on  the  books  of  the 
state  auditor,  in  order  that  when  the  institution  is  completed  the 
books  of  the  state  auditor  may  exhibit  its  entire  cost. 

The  reformatory  farm  has  been  enlarged  and  the  superintendent 
has  worked  as  many  men  on  the  land  as  practicable.  While  this 
increases  somewhat  the  risk  of  escapes,  we  believe  that  it  is  wise. 
If  these  young  men  are  to  practice  self-control  after  their  release, 
they  must  have  some  opportunity  to  practice  it  prior  to  their  re- 
lease, even  though  it  may  be  at  some  increase  of  the  risks  of  escapes. 

After  nine  years  of  observation,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  would  be  increased  if  the  state  prison  and 
the  state  reformatory  were  placed  under  one  board  of  managers, 
with  increased  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  prisoners.  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  tends  to  a  certain  rivalry  which  is  unfortunate. 
We  believe  that  the  two  institutions  ought  to  be  operated  in  perfect 
harmony. 

The  workings  of  the  State  Reformatory  in  the  matter  of  paroles 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  During  the  seven  years  since 
the  institution  was  opened  484  inmates  have  been  paroled.  Of 
these,  92,  or  19  per  cent,  violated  their  first  parole.  Of  these  92,  57 
were  brought  back  to  the  reformatory,  of  whom  22  were  paroled  the 
second  time,  of  whom  9  broke  their  parole.  Of  these  9,  6  were 
brought  back  to  the  institution,  of  whom  2  were  paroled  the 
second  time,  and  one  of  these  again  violated  his  parole.  There  are 
now  at  large  38  men  who  have  broken  their  parole,  for  whom  a  re- 
ward is  offered.  There  are  still  on  parole  46  men,  some  of  whom 
will  doubtless  break  their  parole,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that 
out  of  the  men  paroled  from  the  State  Reformatory  at  least  20  per 
cent  violate  their  parole.  A  considerable  number  of  men  who  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  of  their  parole  during  its  continuance  are 
Ex  Docs.  Vol.  v.— 41 
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known  to  have  violated  it  since  that  time;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  may  violate  the  letter  of  their  parole  by  leaving  their  place  of 
employment  or  going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state  who  after- 
ward lead  orderly  lives. 

The  results  of  the  parole  system  at  the  State  Prison  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  Out  of  180  men  paroled  during  the  past  four 
years,  only  20  have  violated  the  conditions  of  their  parole,  or  about 
11  per  cent;  and  of  these  20  men,  only  3  are  at  large,  the  remainder 
having  been  returned  to  the  prison  to  serve  out  their  sentences.  ^ 

Three  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  not  to  do  injustice 
to  the  State  Reformatory:  First— The  fact  that  all  men  sentenced 
to  the  reformatory  are  sentenced  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
be  paroled  sooner  or  later,  and  in  practice  nearly  all  are  so  paroled; 
while  at  the  State  Prison  this  privilege  is  extended  only  to  a  se- 
lected portion  of  the  men  who  are  deemed  especially  fit  for  the 
privilege  Second— The  number  of  men  paroled  from  the  prison 
has  been  much  less  than  from  the  reformatory.  The  number  of 
men  paroled  from  the  reformatory  since  its  foundation  has  been 
484  while  the  number  from  the  State  Prison  has  only  been  180. 
Third— The  fact  that  the  inmates  of  the  State  Reformatory  are  a 
younger  class  of  men  who  have  less  realization  of  the  consequences 
of  violating  their  parole.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  remains  that 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  State  Reformatory  have  not  entirely 
realized  the  anticipations  of  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  Minnesota  prison  agent  acts  for  the  State  Prison  and  the 
State  Reformatory  jointly,  but  the  work  has  now  become  too  exten- 
sive to  be  carried  on  successfully  by  one  man.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  the  employment  of  an  additional  agent  for  the  State  Re- 
formatory. We  are  convinced  that  this  agency  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  and  useful  forms  of  work  which  can  be  carried  on  by 
the  state.  '  ' 

THE  STATE  PRISON. 

The  administration  of  the  State  Prison  continues  to  be  satisfac- 
tory We  believe  that  the  discipline  of  this  institution  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  United  States.  In  1895  two 
new  prison  wardens  were  appointed  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
board  of  prison  managers,  desiring  to  send  them  where  they  could 
best  inform  themselves,  after  careful  inquiry,  sent  them  to  Minne- 
sota As  a  result  the  prison  system  of  Indiana  has  been  modified 
in  the  direction  pursued  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Albert  Garvin,  late 
warden  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison,  was  secured  as  deputy  war- 
den for  the  Indiana  Southern  Prison.    The  Minnesota  grade  and 
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mark  system  was  adopted,  and  the  governor  of  Indiana  has  recently 
established  a  conditional  pardon  system  on  the  same  plan  which 
was  adopted  by  Gov.  William  R.  Merriam  in  Minnesota  in  1892. 
The  Minnesota  prison  has  been  visited  by  numerous  prison  men 
from  other  states,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
work  done. 

The  parole  system  at  the  State  Prison  has  worked  satisfactorily, 
from  the  fact  that  the  board  of  managers  have  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion in  paroling  prisoners.  They  have  adhered  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  forbidding  them  to  entertain  petitions  or  to  hear 
arguments  from  attorneys  or  friends  of  prisoners.  Through  the 
warden,  they  have  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  past  record  of  ap- 
plicants for  parole,  and  have  endeavored  to  restrict  this  favor  to 
men  who  give  evidence  of  having  developed  such  a  character  as 
would  give  reasonable  assurance  of  their  leading  an  honorable  life. 
The  record  made  by  the  paroled  men  proves  that  the  work  has  been 
wisely  done,  and  we  believe  that  it  has  contributed  much  to  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

The  parole  system  operates  powerfully  in  two  directions.  First, 
the  securing  of  employment  in  advance  and  the  friendly  supervision 
of  the  state  agent  prevents  the  discouragement  to  which  discharged 
convicts  are  ordinarily  liable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liability 
to  be  returned  without  trial  to  serve  out  the  sentence  is  a  powerful 
incentive  to  self-restraint  and  good  behavior. 

From  its  inception  the  grade  and  mark  system  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  discipline  of  the  prison.  Nearly  every  man  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  parole  makes  a  strenuous  effort  to  maintain  such  a  record  as 
will  convince  the  warden  and  the  managers  that  he  is  fit  to  go  at 
large;  but  the  prison  record  is  only  one  element  in  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  a  man's  character.  The  professional  criminal,  known 
to  be  such,  may  maintain  an  absolutely  clear  prison  record,  while 
an  accidental  criminal,  not  hardened  in  wrong  doing,  but  foolish 
and  untrained,  may  be  guilty  of  serious  breaches  of  discipline  be- 
fore he  learns  to  practice  self-control. 

The  prison  industries  are  operating  more  satisfactorily  than 
formerly.  The  contract  system  has  been  entirely  discarded  and 
the  piece  price  system  has  been  substituted  in  the  shoe  shop,  while 
the  state  account  system  is  maintained  in  the  twine  shop.  Since  the 
substitution  of  new  machinery  and  the  use  of  cheaper  fiber,  the 
twine  shop  is  no  longer  run  at  a  loss,  but  produces  a  revenue  to  the 
state. 

The  agitation  in  opposition  to  the  employment  of  convicts  on 
any  kind  of  free  productive  labor  still  continues.    All  of  the  ob- 
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jectors  concede  that  convicts  should  be  employed,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  concede  that  they  should  be  employed  at  productive  labor  of 
some  sort,  but  whenever  any  particular  form  of  productive  labor  is 
introduced  objection  always  arises  from  some  quarter.  It  is  urged 
that  convicts  must  be  employed  on  something  which  does  not  com- 
pete with  free  labor;  but  if  they  work  at  all  they  must  compete 
with  free  labor.  If  a  convict  cooks  his  own  food,  sweeps  his  own 
cell,  makes  his  own  bed,  cultivates  a  garden,  or  is  employed  on  the 
erection  of  prison  buildings,  he  does  work  for  which  free  laborers 
might  be  employed,  and  to  that  extent  comes  into  competition  with 
free  labor.  There  appears  to  be  no  possible  way  except  for  society 
to  shoulder  this  burden  together  with  the  other  burdens  imposed 
upon  it  by  crime  and  dependency,  making  the  effort,  however,  to 
distribute  this  burden  as  equably  as  possible  among  the  different 
industries  affected. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  some  states  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
prison  made  goods,  but  the  courts  have  decided  that  such  laws  can- 
not operate  to  restrict  the  introduction  and  sale  of  prison  made 
goods  manufactured  in  other  states.  It  becomes  a  question,  there- 
fore, whether  we  will  forbid  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  our 
own  state,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  compelled  to  admit  prison 
made  goods  from  other  states. 

The  prison  managers  ask  for  no  appropriations  from  the  legis- 
lature of  1897,  except  the  standing  appropriation  of  $40,000  annu- 
ally for  the  maintenance  of  the  prison  and  the  usual  appropriation 
for  extraordinary  improvements  and  repairs. 
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The  details  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  state  institutions 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  this  board,  which 
follows.  For  convenience  of  reference  we  shall  summarize  the  facts 
therein  contained. 

TABLE  1.— STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JULY  31,  1895,  AND  1896. 


Appropriations  Years  Ending  July  31. 1895. 


St.  Peter  Hospital  for  Insane  

Rochester  Hospital  for  Insane.... 
Fergus  Falls  Hospital  for  Insane 

Total  for  insane  

State  Soldiers'  Home  

School  for  the  Deaf.  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  Feeble-minded  

School  for  Dependent  Children.. 

Training  School  

State  Reformatory  

State  Prison  

From  insurance  appropriation.... 

Totals  


Special. 

Current. 

Totals. 

$21,000 
64,000 
63.000 

$169,400 
169,400 
138,700 

$190,400 
233,400 
201,700 

$148,000 
26,500 
9,000 
5,600 
18,600 
20,830 
a  61,280 
34,200 
12,500 
6,287 

$477,500 
32,000 
48,250 
16,650 
75,470 
36,500 
47,000 
44,760 
40,000 

$625,500 
58,500 
57,250 
22,250 
94,070 
57,330 
108  280 
78,960 
52,500 
6,287 

$342,797 

$818,130 

$1,160,927 

Appropriations  Year  Ending  July  31,  1896. 


St.  Peter  Hospital  for  Insane  

Rochester  Hospital  for  Insane  

Fergus  Falls  Hospital  for  Insane. 


Total  for  insane  

State  Soldiers'  Home  

School  for  the  Deaf.  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  Feeble-minded  

School  for  Dependent  Children. 

Training  School  

State  Reformatory  

State  Prison   

From  insurance  appropriation. . , 


Totals  

Grand  totals  for  two  years. 


a  Includes  $50,000,  paid  on  account  of  building  certificates. 
b  includes  $25,000,  paid  on  account  of  building  certificates. 


Special. 

Current. 

Totals. 

$20,700 
33,500 
79,000 

$191,211 
190,049 
142,740 

$211,911 

223,549 
221,740 

$133,200 
2,000 
2,000 
6.600 
59,000 
10,900 
5  37,500 
21,800 
52,500 
5,363 

$524,000 
20,000 
51,400 
19,350 
85,500 
34,919 
55,000 
46,900 
63,000 

$657,200 
22,000 
53,400 
25,950 

144,500 
45,819 
92,500 
68,700 

115,500 
5,363 

$330,863 

$900,069 

$1,230,932 

$673,660 

$1,718,199 

$2,391,859 
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Appropriations  for  Two  Years  Ending 
July  31,  1896. 

Special. 

Current. 

Totals. 

Balance  from  old  appropriations,  Aug.  1, 1894 
Appropriated  for  year  ending  July  31,  1895.. 
Reappropriated  from  miscellaneous  receipts.. 
Appropriated  for  year  ending  July  31,  1896.. 
Reappropriated  from  miscellaneous  receipts- 
Appropriations  drawn  during  two  years  end- 

$198,935 
341,879 
140,609 
330,863 
92,067 

$110,110 
818,130 
128,271 
900,069 
103,080 

$309,045 
1,160,009 
268,880 
1,230,932 
195,147 

$1,104,353 
6,284 

979,928 

$2,059,660 
54,885 

1,926,808 

3,164,013 
61,169 

2,906,736 

Appropriations  undrawn  July  31,  1896  

$118,141 

$77,967 

196,108 

TABLE  2. 
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Special. 

Current. 

Totals. 

$118,141 
24,960 
166,915 

77,967 
24,819 
18,857 

$196,108 
49,779 
185,772 

$310,016 
30,723 

$121,643 
81,537 

$431,659 
112,260 

$279,293 

$40,106 

$319,399 

TABLE  3. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1897. 

Institutions. 

Special. 

Current. 

Totals. 

$5,000 
5,000 
79,000 

$176,000 
186,400 
176,000 

$181,000 
191,400 
255,000 

$89,000 

$533,400 
20,000 
52,500 
21,300 
105,000 
34,000 
55,000 
46.900 
68,000 

$627,400 
20,000 
57,500 
27,900 
152,000 
44,900 
60,500 
48,700 
70,500 

2,000 
6,600 
47,000 
10,900 
5,500 
1,800 
2,500 

$165,300 

$941,100 

$1,109,400 
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ESTIMATES  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  is  accustomed  to 
submit  estimates  of  current  expenses  for  the  state  institutions. 

Two  elements  of  uncertainty  enter  into  such  estimates:  First,  the 
probable  number  of  inmates;  second,  the  probable  rate  of  expense. 

In  most  cases  our  estimates  of  the  probable  number  of  inmates 
have  rproved  reasonably  correct,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parison: 

TABLE  4. 

COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  AND  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  INMATES  OF  THE  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  81,  1896. 

(See  Sixth  Biennial  Report,  page  27.) 


Institutions. 


St.  Peter  Hospital  

Rochester  Hospital  

Fergus  Falls  Hospital  

Total  insane  

State  Soldiers'  Home  

State  Public  School  

State  Training  School  

Total  for  the  two  schools  

State  Reformatory  ,  

State  Prison  «  

Total  state  convicts  

Total  except  Institute  for  Defectives 

School  for  the  Deaf.  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  Feeble-minded  

Total  for  Institute  for  Defectives  

Grand  total    


Average 
Number  as 
Estimated  in 


1,000 
1,100 
790 


2,890 
300 


200 
350 


140 
480 


188 
53 
475 


550 

620 
4,360 

716 
5,076 


Actual  Aver- 
age Number, 
1896. 


1,127 
761 


177 

366 


130 
456 


148 
45 
445 


2,856 
328 


543 

586 
4,313 

638 
4,951 


The  actual  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  twelve  months  was 
2.5  per  cent  less  than  the  number  estimated  two  years  previous;  but 
the  falling  off  was  chiefly  in  the  Institute  for  Defectives,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  opening  of  a  public  school  for  the  deaf  in  Minneapolis. 
Omitting  the  Institute  for  Defectives,  the  number  estimated  for  in 
1894  was  4,360;  the  actual  number  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896, 
was  4,314,  a  difference  of  only  1.1  per  cent,  which  is  sufficiently  close 
for  practical  purposes. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  1895  TO  1897. 

We  present  herewith  the  following  estimates  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  eleven  state  institutions  subject  to  our  supervision  for 
the  two  years  ending  July  31,  1897: 
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TABLE  5. — ESTIMATE  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSES  FOR  THE 

Estimated  Current  Expenses  per  Inmate,  Exclusive 


Year  Ending  July  31,  1898. 

Hospitals  for  Insane. 

Total 
Insane. 

Hospital  at 
St.  Peter. 

Hospital  at 
Rochester. 

Hospital 
at  Fergus 
Falls. 

Hospital 
at  Anoka. 

Ssl&rics  End.  w&g6s 

$60.00 
47.00 
15.00 
25.00 
2.00 
6.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 

$54.00 
45.00 
15.00 
24.00 
2.00 
6.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.40 

$60.^0 
46.00 
15.00 
29.00 
2.(0 
6.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 

$105.00 
50.00 
20.00 
45.00 
5.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
30.00 

$60.00 
47.00 
15^50 
27.00 
2.00 
6.00 
10.50 
5.00 
10.30 

Furniture  and  household  supplies 
Repairs  (ordinary) 

Gross  current  expenses 
Estimated  miscellaneous  receipts 

$180.00 
4.00 

$171.40 
5.00 

$183.00 
4.00 

$300.00 

$181.30 
4.00 

Net  estimated  expenses,  per  inmate 
Same  per  week 

Deduct  standing  appropriation  

—  i 

$176.00 
3.38 
1,000 

$166.40 
3.20 
1,120 

$179.00 
3.43 
1,000 

$300.00 
5.75 
150 

$179.30 
3.40 
3,270 

•tt>l  /  o,  0U0.00 
140,000.00 

AC\C\  f\f\ 

Moo, 

140, 000.00 

$179  000.00 
25,' 000.' 00 

$45, 000.00 

$586, 400.00 
305,000.00 

$36, 000.00 

$46,400.00 

$154, 000.00 

$45, 000.00 

1281,400.00 

Estimated  average  number,  school  term  

Year  Ending  July  31,  1899. 

$60.00 
47.00 
15.00 
25.00 
2.00 
6 '.00 
10.00 
5.50 
10.00 

$54.00 
45.00 
15.00 
24.00 
2  00 
6!(M) 
10.00 
5.00 
10.40 

$60.00 
46.00 
15.00 
29.00 
2.00 
6.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 

$70.00 
50.00 
18.00 
30.00 
3.00 
9.00 
18.00 
8.00 
18.00 

$60.00 
47  00 
16*.  00 
26.00 
2.00 
6.00 
10.50 
5.50 
10.00 

Food  

Expenses  not  classified  

Net  estimated  expenses,  per  inmate 

$180.00 
4.00 

$171.40 
5.00 

$183.00 
4.00 

$224.00 
2.50 

$183.00 
4.00 

$176.00 
3.38 
1,000 

$166.40 
3.20 
1,120 

$179.00 
3.43 
1,000 

$221.50 
4.25 
400 

$179.00 
3.43 
3,  520 

$176, 000.00 
140, 000.00 

$186, 400.00 
140, 000.00 

$179, 000.00 
25, 000.00 

$88, 600.00 

$630,000.00 
305,000.00 

$36, COO. 00 

$46,400.00 

$154, 000.00 

$88, 600.00 

$325,000.00 

Estimated  average  number,  school  term  
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TWO  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JULY  31,  1898,  AND  JULY  31,  1899. 

of  Lands,  Buildings  and  Extraordinary  Repairs. 


Soldiers' 
Home  at 
Minne- 
apolis. 

Institute  for  Defectives 
at  Faribault. 

School  for 
Dependent 
Children  a1 
Owatonna. 

Correctional  Institutions. 

Totals. 

State 
„  Training 
School  at 
Red  Wing. 

Ti  6  fo  r  m  ft  ■ 
tory  at 
St.  Cloud. 

Prison  at 
Stillwater. 

School  for 
the  Deaf. 

School  for 
the  Blind. 

School  for 
the  Feeble 
Minded. 

$48.00 
55.00 
22.00 
25.00 
5.00 
5.00 
12.00 
3.00 
20.00 

$130.00 
52.00 
2.00 
40.00 
.50 
6.00 
8.00 
4.00 
12.50 
20.00 

$166.00 
70.00 

4.00 
50.00 

2.00 
12.00 
20.00 
10.00 
27.00 
14.00 

$68.00 
45.00 
5.00 
26.00 
a. 00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
10.00 
2.00 

$64.00 
3S.00 
22.00 
27 .00 
2.00 
6.00 
5.00 
7.00 
10.00 

$50.00 
33.00 
14.00 
22.00 
.50 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
8.50 
8.00 

$135.00 
45.00 
25.00 
30.00 
2.00 
5 .  CO 
5.00 
6.00 
32.00 
30.00 

$87.00 
45.00 
10.00 
22.00 
2.00 
4.00 
5.00 
1.00 
25.00 
29.00 

$68.00 
46.00 
15.00 
25.00 
2.00 
5.00 
8.00 
5.00 
11.00 
5.00 

$193.00 

$275.00 
10.00 

$375.00 
10.00 

$179.00 
4.00 

$181.00 
1.00 

$152.00 
4.00 

$315.00 
15.00 

$230.00 
144.00 

$190.00 
12.90 

$193.00 
3.70 
350 

$265.00 
5.08 
180 

$365.00 
7.00 

55 

$175.00 
3.35 
600 

$180.00 
3.20 
200 

$148.00 
2.84 
385 

$300.00 
5.75 
150 

$86.00 

$177.10 

500 

5,  690 

$67,500.00 
32,500.00 
35, 000.00 

$47, 700.00 
35,000.00 

$12,700.00 

$20,  000.00 
12, 000.00 

$8, 000.00 

$105, 000.00 
45, 000.00 

$36, 000.00 
15, 000.00 

4C91     AAA  Art 

$57, 000.00 
35, 000.00 

<£99  Ann  An 

$45, 000.  00 
15, 000.00 

$43,  000.00 
40,d00.00 
3, 000.00 

$1,007,600.00 
534,500.00 
38,000.00 

$205.00 
5.25 
213 

$274.00 
7.00 
73 

$60, 000.00 

fliil,  000.00 

4IQA  AAA  nn 
$o0,  000.00 

$435,100.00 

$48.00 
55.00 
22.00 
25.00 
3.00 
5.00 
12.00 
3.00 
20.00 

$125.00 
52.00 
2.00 
40.00 
.50 
6.00 
8.00 
4.00 
12.50 
20.00 

$160.00 
68.00 
4.00 
48.00 
2.00 
12.00 
20.00 
10.00 
27.00 
14.00 



$68.00 
45.00 
5.00 
26.00 
2.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
10.00 
2.00 

$64.00 
38.00 
22.00 
27.00 
2.00 
6.00 
5.00 
7.00 
10.00 

$50.00 
33.00 
14.00 
21.00 
.50 
5.' 00 
5.00 
6.00 
8i50 
8.00 

$110.00 
45.00 
22.00 
24.00 
2.00 
4^00 
5.00 
5 . 00 
27.00 
31.00 

{87. 00 
45.00 
10.00 
22.00 
2  00 

4!oo 

5.00 
1 .00 
25.00 
29.00 

$68.00 
46.00 
15.00 
25.00 
2.00 
5.00 
8.00 
5.00 
10.50 
5.00 

$193.00 

$193.00 
3.70 
350 

$270.00 
10.00 

$365.00 
10.50 

$179.00 
4.00 

$181.00 
1.00 

$151.00 
4.00 

$275.00 
15.00 

$230.00 
144.00 

$189.50 
12.40 

$260.00 
5.00 
170 

$354.50 
6.80 
60.00 

$175.00 

$180.00 

$147.00 
2.82 
395 

$260.00 

$86.00 

$177.10 

600 

200 

190 

500 

5,985 

567,  500. 00 
32,500.00 
35, 000.00 

$49,  400.00 
35, 000.00 

$14,400.00 

$21,300.00 
12, 000.00 

$105, 000.00 
45, 000.00 

$36, 000.00 
15, 000.00 

$58, 000.00 
35,000.00 

$50, 000.00 
15, 000.00 

$13, 000.00 
40,  000.00 
3, 000.00 

$1,060,200.00 
534,500.00 
38,000.00 

$202.00 
5.20 

$9, 300.00 

$266.00 
6.80 

$60, 000.00 

$21,000.00 

$23, 000.00 

$35,000.00 

$487,700.00 

227 

80 
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TABLE  6. 


COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  AND  ACTUAL  CURRENT  EXPENSES  1895-96. 


Institutions. 

As 
Estimated 
in  1894. 

Actual 
Expenses  in 
1896. 

Per  Cent 
More  or  Less 
Than 
Estimated. 

$176,000 
186,400 
161,600 

$183,954 
186,400 
162,808 

$524,000 
60,000 
51,400 
19,350 
85,500 
34,000 
52,500 
46,900 
72,000 

$533,162 
65,345 
44,279 
18,960 
82,888 
36,843 
54,084 
45,082 
61,322 

1 . 8  per  cent  more. 

8.9  per  cent  more. 
14.5  per  cent  less. 

2 . 0  per  cent  less. 
3.0  per  cent  less. 
8 . 4  per  cent  more. 
3 . 0  per  cent  more. 
4 . 0  per  cent  less. 
19.0  per  cent  less. 

$945,650 

$941,965 

0.4  per  cent  less. 
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COMPARISON  WITH  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


The  foregoing  estimates  are  the  result  of  careful  study,  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  thus  estimated  com- 
pared with  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  1893,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1897: 


TABLE  7. 


COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1896-7,  WITH 
ESTIMATES  FOR  1897-9. 


Estimated  for 


Institutions, 


Appropriated 


for  1896-7. 


1897-8. 


1898-9. 


St.  Peter  Hospital  

Rochester  Hospital  

Fergus  Falls  Hospital. 
Anoka  Hospital  


$176,000 
186,400 
176,000 


$176,000 
186,400 
179,000 
45,000 


$176,000 
186,400 
179,000 
88,600 


Total  for  insane  

Soldiers'  Home  

School  for  the  Deaf  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  Feeble-minded  

School  for  Dependent  Children 

Eeform  School  

State  Reformatory  

State  Prison..  


$538,400 
20,000 
52,500 
21,300 
105,000 
34,000 
55,000 
46,900 
68,000 


$586,400 
32,500 
47,700 
20,000 
105,000 
36,000 
57,000 
45,000 
40,000 


$630,000 
32  500 
49,400 
21,300 
105,000 
36,000 
58,000 
50,000 
40,000 


Totals. 


$941,100 


$969,600 


$1,022,200 
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TABLE  8.— PER  CAPITA  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT 

(See  /Sixth  Biennial 


Attendance,  salaries  and  wages. 


Year 
Ending 
July  31. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Food   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 

Clothing  and  Bedding   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 

Fuel  and  lights   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 

Medical  supplies   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 

Furniture,  etc   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 

Repairs,  ordinary   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 


Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 


Industrial  expenses  and  good 
conduct   


All  other  expenses. 


Gross  current  expenses. 


Deduct  miscellaneous  receipts. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1893 
1894 
1895 


Average  number  of  inmates   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 

Net  current  expense,  based  on 

school  term  averages   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 

Average  number  of  pupils  (school 

term)   1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 


Net  current  expenses. 


Hospitals  for  Insane. 


Hospital  at 
St.  Peter. 


$52.20 
62.90 
66.10 
67.60 

51.60 
50.00 
50.50 
47.10 

15.20 
17.20 
18.30 
17.90 

28.70 
27.40 
25.50 
23.10 

2.20 
3.30 
3.30 
3.06 

7.60 
7.00 
6.80 
7.30 

9.90 
10.20 

6.40 
12.10 

3.50 
5.20 
5.90 
6.10 


9.50 
9.20 
9.93 


$179.80 
192.70 
192.00 
194.30 

4.20 
4.30 
4.50 
4.30 


$175.60 
188.40 
187.50 
190.00 


962.6 
952.0 
970.2 
968.0 


Hospital  at 
Rochester. 


$46.30 
50.10 
49.50 
53.50 

46.50 
41.10 
44.20 
42.30 

13.70 
11.90 
8.20 
12.80 

24.20 
24.10 
19.50 
22.80 

1.10 
1.40 
1.60 
1.90 

5.70 
5.30 
5.90 
8.30 

12.90 
14.70 
13.60 
16.80 

5.10 
4.40 
4.80 
3.30 


9.50 
8.60 
7.70 
9.00 


$165.00 
161.60 
155.00 
170.80 

4.40 
3.80 
4.30 
5.30 


$160.60 
157.80 
150.70 
165.50 


1,106.6 
1,106.3 
1,148.2 
1, 126.7 


Hospital 
at  Fergus 
Falls. 


$81.10 
71.40 
73.50 
66.70 

51.50 
56.30 
50.00 
45.90 

17.00 
18.41 
24.50 
16.10 

39.40 
40.80 
36.20 
40.90 

2.30 
2.10 
2.70 
1.70 

6,10 
10.90 
9.40 
8.50 

35.30 
21.60 
13.50 
16.00 

4.90 
6.50 
5.70 
2.60 


24.40 
18.80 
18.00 
15.70 


$262.00 
246.80 
233.70 
214.20 


.50 
.10 
.30 


$262.00 
246.30 


263.4 
442.7 
558.2 
761.1 


Total 


$54.70 
58.70 
60.60 
61.80 

49.10 
47.20 
47.80 
44.90 

14.70 
15.00 
15.30 
15.40 

27.80 
28.30 
25.20 
27.80 

1.60 
2.30 
2.40 
2.20 

6.50 
6.90 
7.00 
8.00 

14.20 
14.20 
11.10 
15.00 

4.40 
5.10 
5.00 
4.10 


11.00 
10.80 
10.40 
11.10 


$182.00 
188.50 
184.80 
190.30 

3.80 
3.40 
3.50 
3.60 


$178.20 
185.10 
181.30 
186.70 


2,  332.7 
2,501.0 
2, 676.6 
2,  855.8 
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Institute  for  Defectives  at 
Fakibault. 


School  for 
the  Deaf. 


$146.40 
137.30 
134.80 
160.20 

53.30 
54.10 
58.70 
51.10 

3.00 
2.10 
4.40 
1.80 

58.50 
47.60 
42.50 
47.00 

.30 
.40 
.70 
.30 

i>.90 
7.80 
11.40 
5.00 

45.40 
2.60 
2.40 
5.20 

6.60 
3.50 
2.60 
3.50 

30.00 
22.10 
17.10 
21.40 

19.40 
13.20 
16.60 
17.30 


8372.80 
290.70 
291.20 
312.80 

19.60 
18.90 
11.40 
12.80 


$353.20 
271.80 
279.80 
300.00 


136.0 
160.0 
169.4 
147.6 

$238.0 
199.0 
203.0 
218.0 

202.0 
219.0 
232.0 
203.0 


School  for 
the  Blind. 


$191.70 
173.80 
179.60 
178.30 

69.80 
76.30 
79.20 
80.00 


3.70 
2.40 
4.30 

66.40 
52.80 
49.60 
75.00 

2.00 
1.20 
2.00 
1.70 

17.10 
12.70 
17.10 
13.00 

61.20 
18.70 
19.30 
20.90 


7.00 
10.90 
12.40 

26.70 
26.10 
14.40 
13.00 

30.20 
25.70 
28.20 
31.30 


$474.80 
398.00 
402.70 
429.90 

9.60 
26.80 
15.10 
10.40 


$465.20 
371.20 
387.60 
419.50 


38.5 
41.0 
41.9 
45.2 

$336.0 
278.0 
282.0 
288.0 

53.0 
55.0 
58.0 
66. 0 


School  for 
the  Feeble 
Minded. 


$76.30 
76.80 
71.70 
75.20 

41.40 
41.30 
45.70 
44.60 

6.60 
1.10 
3.80 
8.20 

26.50 
38.10 
26.60 
24.60 

1.70 

1.30 
1.40 
1.20 

9.20 
9.50 
8.20 
7.90 

8.20 
6.70 
4.60 
7.20 

5.40 
4.10 
7.20 
8.10 

3.20 
1.90 
1.00 
1.60 

9.50 
10.80 
12.00 
11.10 


$188.00 
191.60 
182.20 
189.60 

4.00 
4.70 
3.40 
3.60 


$184.00 
187.00 
178.80 
186.00 


319.5 
341.6 
422.0 
445.5 

$177.0 
183.0 
174.0 
180.0 

331.0 
348.0 
433.0 
461.0 


School  for 
Dependent 
Children 
at 

Owatonna. 


$66.30 
61.10 
67.20 
79.00 

39.50 
31.20 
37.00 
39.80 

24.70 
21.40 
30.80 
26.20 

33.40 
27.80 
25.40 
31.30 

1.40 
1.40 
2.60 
3.60 

6.00 
6.10 
6.50 
6.80 

4.30 
1.50 
3.00 
2.60 

11.50 
10.80 
15.20 
12.00 


Correctional  Institutions. 


139.0 
168.4 
189.0 
176.5 


State 
Training 
School  at 
Red  Wing. 


$56.10 
53.30 
48.50 
50.80 

35.30 
33.70 
31.70 
29.60 

13.50 
12.50 
11.00 
15.10 

25.50 
23.40 
22.70 
17.80 

.40 
.60 
.50 
.40 

3.10 
2.70 
4.10 
7.20 

10.40 
6.50 
3.90 
9.40 

9.90 
4.80 
6.60 
9.50 

3.70 
5.20 
4.80 
4.70 

10.40 
9.90 
9.10 
7.70 


$168.30 
152.60 
142.90 
152.20 

5.50 
2.20 
3.30 
4.50 


$162.80 
150.40 
139.60 
147.70 


297.5 
319.6 
356.5 
366.2 


Reforma- 
tory at 
St.  Cloud. 


$137.00 
147.30 
159.60 
144.00 

49.20 
51.60 
60.50 
49.30 

36.20 
29.00 
24.90 
33.90 

42.80 
54.20 
33.70 
29.80 

1.60 

2.20 
2.50 
2.00 

7.50 
6.00 
14.10 
7.40 

1.30 
.70 
1.00 
7.00 

2.50 
5.80 
5.10 
20.90 

23.60 
33.10 
31.50 
32.10 

37.90 
27.30 
29.90 
33.30 


357.20 
362.80 
359.70 

48.20 
43.70 
59.40 
13.70 


$291.40 
313.50 
303.40 
346.00 


138.3 
136.7 
120.7 
130.3 


Prison  at 
Stillwater. 


$116.00 
88.00 
82.90 
87.70 

53.00 
45.40 
46.60 
42.40 

12.70 
13.00 
7.80 
7.60 

34.00 
22.10 
16.40 
21.10 

2.80 
2.50 
3.00 
1.90 

4.20 


3.90 
4.10 

4.10 
3.90 
6.00 
4.40 

1.10 
.70 

.80 
.80 

28. SO 
27.60 
28.70 
29.00 

21.00 
21.00 
19.00 
26.40 


$277.20 
227.20 
215.10 
225.40 

108.30 
100.10 
72.80 
90.90 


$168.90 
127.00 
142.30 
134.50 


330.5 
469.3 
506.7 
455.9 


Totals. 


$69.70 
69.70 
68.60 
70.80 

49.30 
46.70 
48.40 
44.80 

15.00 
14.40 
14.20 
14.90 

30.60 
29.50 
25.10 
27.40 

1.80 
2.00 
2.20 
2.00 

6.40 
6.50 
6.60 
7.20 

12.80 
11.00 
8.20 
12.40 

5.00 
4.60 
5.50 
5.20 

5.00 
5.50 
4.90 


13.30 
12.50 
12.20 
13.70 


$208.90 
202.40 
195.90 
203.20 

14.70 
15.40 
12.30 
12.10 


$194.20 
187.00 
183.60 
191.10 


3,  904.  4 
4,412.5 
4, 807. 8 
4,928.7 
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Amount 
Expended 
for  Each 
Inmate 
Maintained 

e 

9£S  ! 

Amount 
Expended 

for  Each 
Inhabitant 
of 

the  State. 

33  cents 
31  cents 
29  cents 
31  cents 
c  33  cents 

31  cents 
33  cents 
33  cents 
40  cents 
44  cents 

50  cents 

51  cents 
49.5  cents 
51.9  cents 
54.4  cents 
56.1  cents 
58.0  cents 

58.3  cents 

58.1  cents 

59.2  cents 

Rate  of  these 
Expenses 
on 

All  Taxable 
Property 
in 

the  State. 

lllllllllllllllfll 

1.52  mills 
1.55  mills 
1.62  mills 

Amount 
Expended  for 

Current 
Expenses  of 

State 
Correctional 
and  Charitable 
Institutions. 

iiiiiiilliiiiilisi 

mmmmmmmmm 

980, 100 
1,007,600 
1,060,200 

Total  Valuation 
of 

Taxable  Property 
in  the  State. 

1242,000,000 
250,000,000 
258,056,000 
271, 159, 000 
311, 192, 000 
334,459,000 
388, 259, 000 
399,  730, 000 
442,872  000 
486, 670  000 
556, 196, 000 
559,  362, 000 
588, 820, 000 
595,  589,  COO 
637  460, 000 
642, 904, 000 
638,  916, 000 
611, 250,000 

645,000,000 
650, 000, 000 
655, 000,000 

Number 
of 

Inmates  for 
Each 
Million 
Inhabitants. 

3, 274 
3, 274 
3, 224 

Average 
Number  of 
Inmates 
of  the  State 
Correctional 

and 
Charitable 

5,400 
5,  680 
5,  970 

Estimated 
Population  of 
the  State. 

§g§§l§l§§§ll§l§ii§ 

1, 680, 000 
1,735,000 
1, 790, 000 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  offer  estimates  of  its  own  for  the  amount  required  for 
buildings,  etc.,  for  the  several  institutions  under  our  supervision;  but 
having  furnished  the  fullest  information  possible  as  to  the  amounts 
asked  by  the  several  boards  of  trustees,  we  have  left  it  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  several  institutions. 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ASKED  FOR  1898-9. 

The  special  appropriations  asked  from  the  legislature  of  1897  by 
the  several  boards  of  trustees  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  10. 


Institutions. 


gt.  Peter  Hospital  

Rochester  Hospital  

Fergus  Falls  Hospttal 
Anoka  Hospital  


Total  for  insane  

Soldiers'  Home  

School  for  the  Deaf.  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  Feeble-minded. 

State  Public  School  

State  Reform  School  

State  Reformatory  

State  Prison  


Totals. 


Trustees'  Esti- 
mate for 
Buildings,  Etc. 

Our  Estimate 
for  Extraor- 
dinary Repairs 

and 
Improvements. 

Total  Special 
Appropria- 
tions Asked. 

1103,000 
58  000 
151,000 
313,000 

$10,000 
10,000 
10  000 

2,000 

$113,000 
68,000 
161,000 
315,000 

$625,000 

$32,000 
5,000 
4,000 
1,600 
5,000 
3,fi00 
5,000 
3,600 
3,000 

$657,000 
5,000 
29,100 
3,900 
113,500 
44,400 
74,000 
119,600 
3,000 

25,100 
2,300 

108,500 
40,800 
69,000 

116,000 

$986,700 

$6*2,800 

$1,049,500 

Ordinary  repairs  are  paid  from  the  current  expense  appropriations. 
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TABLE  11, 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ASKED  AND  GRANTED  IN  1891,  1893  AND  1895. 


Institutions. 


St.  Peter  Hospital  

Rochester  Hospital  

Fergus  Falls  Hospital. 


Total  for  insane  

Soldier^'  Home  

School  for  the  Deaf.  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  F  eeble-minded. 

State  Public  School  

State  Reform  School  

State  Reformatory  

State  Prison  .*.  


Asked  in 
1891. 

Granted 
in  1891. 

Asked  in 
1893. 

Granted 
in  1893. 

Asked  in 
1895. 

Granted 
in  1895. 

$31,000 
316,000 

$27, 300 
9fl  000 
218,000 

$28, 100 
399, 600 

$28, 100 
101  500 
216, 000 

$77, 600 
94  000 
258*500 

$57, 700 
117  500 
171*000 

$462, 000 
152, 000 
60, 000 
1,000 
71,000 
31,500 
1.500 
310, 666 
32, 500 

$283,  300 
109, 000 
60,  000 
1,000 
3, 000 
33, 500 
a  1,  500 
14, 200 
247,  500 

$589, 200 
3, 000 
14, 000 
11,200 
83, 200 
35,  260 
10, 000 
105, 900 
10, 000 

$315,  600 
23,  000 
19, 000 

2,  600 
73,700 
39, 760 
15, 000 
36,  200 

7,000 

$430, 100 
4,  000 
10,  000 
16, 900 
111,500 
41,250 
76, 000 
177,600 
5, 000 

$346, 200 
53,500 
14, 000 
17,200 
86, 100 
41, 680 

b  30,560 
76, 000 
74, 000 

$1,122, 166 

a  $753,  000 

$861,760 

$561,860 

$872,  350 

$739, 240 

a  Not  including  $150,000  guaranteed  appropriation,  to  be  paid  if  necessary. 

b  Not  including  $75,000  paid  in  1895  and  1896  on  the  $150,000  guarantee  appropriation  of  1891. 

On  page  41  is  a  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  special 
appropriations  are  asked. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  amount  thus  requested,  with 
the  expenditures  of  the  state  for  like  purposes  during  the  past  six- 
teen years: 

TABLE  12. 

AMOUNT  EXPENDED  FOR  LANDS,  BUILDINGS,  ETC.,  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  AND 
CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  EIGHTEEN  YEARS. 


Years. 


1878-  79  

1879-  80  ? 

1880-  81  

1881-  82...  

1882-  83  :  

1883-  84  ,  

1884-  85  

1885-  86  

1886-  87  

1887-  88  

1888-  89  

1889-  90  

1890-  91  

1891-  92  

1892-  93  

1893-  94  

1894-  95  

1895-  96  


Amount 
Expended  for 
Buildings,  Etc. 


187,350 
73,050 
113,200 
170,000 
116,650 
180,750 
144,950 
143,650 
180,850 
175,200 
335,673 
359,855 
306,065 
431.420 
296,920 
367,000 
426,980 
379,383 


Rate  of  these  Ex- 
penditures on 
All  Taxable  Property 
in  the  Stole. 


,36  mills 
.29  mills 
,44  mills 
,63  mills 
,37  mills 
,55  mills 
,37  mills 
.36  mills 
41  mills 
,36  mills 
.60  mills 
.65  mills 
.52  mills 
.72  mills 
,47  mills 
.57  mills 
,67  mills 
59  mills 


Amount  Expended 
for  Each  In- 
habitant of  the  State. 


12 
9 
14 
18 
12 
17 
14 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 

12.5  cents 

15.2  cents 

14.3  cents 

26.6  cents 
27.6  cents 
27.6  cents 
30.6  cents 
20.3  cents 

24.2  cents 
27.1  cents 

23.3  cents 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES'  ESTIMATES 
FOR  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


ST.  PETER  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Enlarging  and  furnishing  dining-rooms  with  provision  of  freight 

elevator,  etc   $23,000 

Changing  carpenter  shop  into  laundry  and  providing  washroom   2,000 

Building  carpenter  and  paint  shop  '.    5,000 

^Reconstructing  present  laundry  for  kitchen  and  bakery  and  furnish- 
ing same,  including  new  roof   15,000 

Corridor  to  connect  kitchen  with  dining-room   2,000 

Repairs  to  steam  plant   10,000 

Repairs  to  plumbing   10,000 

Repairs,  floors,  ceilings  and  outside  buildings   18,000 

New  roof,  nurses'  dormitory  and  repairs  north  detached  ward   13,000 

Slaughter  house  and  feed  stable   5,000 

$103,000 

Hon.  T.  H.  Titus,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  writes:  "I 
have  visited  St.  Peter  again,  looking  quite  thoroughly  over  the 
needs  as  to  repairs,  plumbing,  etc.  I  am  more  impressed  than  ever 
that  the  present  conditions  are  a  constant  menace  to  health.  The 
plaster  in  many  places  is  working  loose  and  must  be  replaced,  or  is 
liable  to  hurt  some  one  in  falling." 

Extract  from  Supt.  H.  A.  Tomlinson's  biennial  report: 

In  beginning  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  this  hospital,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  my  report  of  two  years  ago: 

"An  institution  for  the  insane,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  never  completed, 
and  aside  from  the  ordinary  repairs  required,  the  time  comes,  especially  m 
buildings  as  old  as  those  at  St.  Peter,  when  more  or  less  radical  changes  have 
to  be  made  to  meet  modern  conditions.  Since  these  buildings  were  put  up 
there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  heating,  plumbing,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  large  buildings."  .  ,  _ 

This  work  has  been  begun  with  the  curtailed  appropriations  made  for,  the 
purpose  two  years  ago,  but  the  amounts  were  so  small  that  very  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  _  .  . 

Since  my  last  biennial  report  the  plaster  has  been  gradually  giving  away 
in  the  center  building  and  south  wing,  so  that  it  will  all  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  ceilings,  as  it  is  a  menace  to  life,  and  the  whole  of  the  chapel  cell- 
ing will  have  to  be  removed  for  the  same  reason.  The  floors  throughout  the 
house  are  also  giving  away,  and  besides  being  unsightly  are  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  well  being  of  the  patients,  acting,  as  they  do,  as  a  constant  source 
of  surmlv  of  infective  material  which  the  known  habits  of  consumptive  and 
nlthv  uatients  supply,  and  which  has  during  many  years  been  washed  into  the 
constantly  widening  cracks  and  apertures  in  the  floors  and  around  the  doors 
of  the  rooms  in  the  wards. 
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The  walls  roofs  and  cornices  of  the  main  buildings  are  also  in  sore  need 
of  repairs  and  paint,  and  the  stone  work  needs  repairing  and  repainting 
M  hen  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  no  repairs  have  been  made  either  in 
Xhf  £  f ?  buildings  since  they  were  built,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  consideration  of  our  needs,  and  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that 
means  to  meet  them  should  be  provided. 

Certain  changes  and  improvements  are  imperatively  demanded  in  the  cul- 
maiT  department  of  this  hospital,  which  ere  and  have  been  apparent  to  the 
board  for  some  time.   We  are  preparing  food  for  1,200  people,  with  facilities 

essary  to  do  more  than  designate  the  proper  means  to  accomplish  this  pu?- 
bakeiyeCailSe       nG         aPParent  to  any  one  who  has  seen  our  kitchen  and 

Unfortunately,  to  make  the  necessary  changes  other  departments  must 
also  be  remodeled,  and  we  are  so  situated  that  unless  all  of  these  change  ca« 
be  made  at  once  it  would  be  impossible  and  useless  to  make  any  of  them 
In  order  to  transfer  the  kitchen  and  bakery  to  the  ground  floor,  which  is  00^ 
ceded  to  be  the  proper  place  for  them,  the  laundry  will  have  to  be  transferred 
washroom.8"  Sh°P'  t0  WWCh  bUilding  wiU  liave  t0  be  SSTi 

H.A  carpenter  and  paint  shop  combined  will  have  to  be  built,  and  I  believe 
this  can  be  best  and  most  conveniently  done  by  duplicating  the  present  build 
mg  occupied  by  the  steward's  office  and  storeroom,  especially  on  fecount  of 
convenience  m  supplying  heat  and  power  and  closer  proximity  to  the  ™rds 
This  change  will  be  especially  advantageous  because  the  employ  Jent  of  pa- 
tients m  mending  and  making  furniture,  as  well  as  aiding  the  carpenter  in 
other  ways  has  during  the  past  two  years  become  so  great  a  facto?  to  the 
provision  of  employment  for  convalescent  patients,  as  well  as  in  coLZvlnx 
the  economical  care  of  furniture  and  buildings.   All  the  room  in  tZ  llZeut 

ftef  crZd^d.by        mattl'eSS  mak6r  and  *<*™*<*>  and  eve^hen 

It  is  known  to  the  board  that  the  changes  in  plumbing  and  the  provision 

^/?T+tte  meanS  f°l  batMng  our  Patients  has  necessitated  sS^a  rearrange" 
ment  of  the  room  in  the  wards  as  to  require  the  provision  of  a  single  dhSU 
room  on  each  flat  for  all  the  patients  on  the  flat  g 
This  provision,  which  was  made  experimentally  two  years  ago  for  the  re- 

thT  stTndfoi^  oferUth  SMe'  ^S,been  SUCh  an  ^nalifled  success,  botl from 
the  standpoint  of  economy  and  administration,  that  we  feel  confidpnt  nf  th* 
success  of  the  plan  for  the  whole  house.  We  will  have  all  of X *advlni nZt 
with  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  congregate  dining  om ;  all  of  tSe  pa- 
ints without  regard  to  their  condition,  will  be  cared  for  in  one  dinLt  room 
?hYi atVat'  wd  I11686  ai™Z™™  will  be  only  about  a  hundred  Set  from 
the  kitchen    We  have  already  established  this  system  even  with  our  inade 

^aawtel  alth0Ugh  WG  Cann0t  Care  f°r  ^  the  Patient  Tn  our  over- 

M^frip^  «°n  f  SiXtJ  ^  the  Wing  at  present  used  for  m*  Purpose  on 
each  side  of  the  house  would  give  us  abundant  room,  and  also  a  lobbv  for  a 

asrollo^  f°°d  CarS  can  be  to  ^  floor,  as  well 

ftYsTaken  lf£&rt&7**  "*  t0 

With  the  rearrangement  described  we  could  also  do  away  with  the  k'itoh 
ens  in  the  detached  wards  and  cook  the  food  for  the  whole  institution in  ohe 
o  f.  of  th.Wllibe  BSpn  fr°i?  the  desc*Ption  given  of  these  changes ^hal  each 
avIihfblfaToneePe       ^     "  ^  ^  not  any  °ne  0f  them  ~  ^ 

The  recommendation  concerning  the  north  detached  ward  building  is 
again  made  as  is  also  that  for  an  appropriation  for  a  slaughter  house  Ind 
feeding  stable.  The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  by  the  last  Saturn 
having  been  inadequate,  has  been  left  untouched  legislature 

^QT5e  a+f°Unt  i3ro7ided  f01>  replumbing  the  house  has  not  been  sufficient 
even  for  the  wards,  because  of  the  great  amount  of  reconstruction  necessary 
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to  put  in  the  new  work,  so  that  the  center  building  and  detached  wards  are 
still  unprovided  for.  To  complete  this  work  properly  will  require  almost  as 
much  as  has  been  expended,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  labor  and  material 
for  plumbing,  but  because  of  the  changes  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  sanitation.  The  appropriation  for  the 
heating  plant  having  been  curtailed,  the  remodeling  of  the  north  wing  and 
center  building  and  north  detached  ward,  according  to  the  plans  adopted,  re- 
mains undone  and  will  require  a  new  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 

ROCHESTER  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Electric  plant  and  buildings   ^S'Svy 

New  boilers  

Plumbing   •  • ,  •  •  •   " 

Seating  and  furnishing  chapel   J'^Y 

Purchase  of  160  acres  of  land   4'uw 

$58,000 

FERGUS  FALLS  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

East  detached  ward,  with  corridors   $1?anno 

Carpenter  shop   c'ma 

Cold  storage    

Piggery    s'ooo 

Laundry  enlargement   nlonn 

Stand  pipe  for  water  works   _____ 

$151,000 

Supt.  Geo.  O.  Welch,  M.  D.,  writes:  "We  shall  certainly  be 
obliged  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  other  hospitals 
as  fast  as  our  buildings  are  completed,  so  that  if  the  legislature 
grants  us  an  appropriation  for  the  east  detached  wing,  our  total 
population  at  the  time  it  is  occupied  cannot  be  very  much  under 
1.200  patients." 

FOURTH  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

The  commission  appointed  to  locate  the  fourth  state  hospital 
and  to  make  estimates  for  its  cost  submits  the  following  estimates: 

Hospital  group,  including  corridors  and  administration  building   ^309 

Kitchen,  bakery,  etc  ■  ;  *  *  iVsoo 

Steward's  office  and  storage  building   13  355 

Laundry    W400 

Engine  and  boiler  room  building   T'(j40 

Cold  storage  building   970' 500 

Two  groups  of  buildings  for  chronic  insane   85  000 

Two  buildings  for  convalescents   62  000 

Two  buildings  for  infirmary  wards   74  000 

One  building  for  criminals   '  )0 

One  building  for  contagious  diseases   WoOO 

Two  buildings  for  employes   30  000 

Two  farm  cottages    s'oOO 

One  barn   5  000 

One  cottage  for  superintendent   6'()(X> 

One  water  tower   47000 

One  amusement  hall  and  gymnasium   18000 

One  chapel   6'000 

Sewerage  ;  5;500 

Tunnel    14  000 

Boilers  and  machinery  for  engine  room   

$988,184 
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The  commission  recommends  that  the  legislature  make  a  suf- 
ficient appropriation  to  build  the  administration  building  and  the 
four  hospital  wards,  steward's  office,  store  building,  boiler  and  en- 
gine room,  kitchen,  bakery,  laundry  and  barn.  These  should  be 
entirely  completed  before  a  patient  is  admitted  into  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  these  buildings  will  be  $313,044; 

THE  STATE  SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

The  trustees  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  ask  for  no  special  ap- 
propriations aside  from  the  usual  appropriation  for  extraordinary 
improvements  and  repairs. 

THE  MINNESOTA  INSTITUTE  FOR  DEFECTIVES. 

School  for  the  Deaf. 

For  new  smokestack   <K2nnn 

For  deep  well,  pump,  tank,  pipe  and  connection .  42m 

I  or  engine  for  machinery     cum 

For  shop  machinery     ™ 

For  trades  building  and  gymnasium  for 'girls '.  18,000 

Total   "mo" 

School  for  the  Blind, 

For  barn  for  stock,  wagons  and  hay   «™  »  nnn 

For  extending  steam  heat  to  cottage   „      *  'SX 

For  finishing  hospital  ?  '.'.['.'.'.'.'.'.'.[['.''.[]'  4s'"  500 

T0tal  '  •   ~W 

School  for  the  FeeUe-Minded. 

For  epileptic  custodial  building— furnishing,  lighting  heatim-  and 

water  complete  ?'  SSO  000 

For  stock  and  storage  barn,  for  sixty  cows,  horses,  hogs,'  storage  for 

hay,  grain  and  farm  machinery                                                „  ~  mn 

For  shop  and  training  rooms     on'mn 

For  dynamo  and  power  7.7." . .7.7"es"  3500 

Total  " 
  $108;500 

The  board  of  directors  say,  in  their  biennial  report: 
Two  years  ago  we  presented  the  necessity  of  additional  room  for  this  de- 
fno >T^m?*g}he  bui^^and  equipment  of  an  additional  cuStod iol buM- 

Xa5rW2?  Plant'  and  the  completion  of  an  unfl™ 

^^^^^tl^SS.  -tim^  ^  with  the  strict- 
h™^?  ?°St  Uigent  aPPlicati011s  for  admission  to  this  department  still  con- 
nature  '  many  °f  WhiCh  are  m°St  Pathetic  and  distressing  S tS 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive  them  without  further  room  We  have 
X&edTa'few  °Sg?  ^  °U       185  »me  of  whic*  wiK 
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In  providing  additional  room  it  is  planned  to  make  another  important 
classification,  and  provide  for  the  epileptics  in  separate  quarters  We  have 
now  the  school  and  administration  building  where  the  educable  children  live 
and  are  taught  and  trained;  the  two  custodials,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  tor 
the  girls,  where  the  low  grade  imbeciles  are  cared  for.  With  these  latter  ire 
now  mingled  epileptics  of  the  milder  type;  and  in  the  south  wing  of  the  school 
building  is  kept  a  colony  of  our,  worst  cases  of  epilepsy,  numbering  about 
forty  In  providing  additional  quarters  we  propose  a  building  similar  in  size 
and  equipment  to  the  custodials  now  occupied,  for  a  colony  of  epileptics,  which 
might  properly  be  called  the  hospital  department.  The  difference  m  the  nec- 
essary treatment  of  these  classes  would  thus  become  easier,  more  systematic 
and  less  expensive  per  capita,  and  relieve  many  of  our  simple-minded  children 
from  the  fright  incident  to  witnessing  painful  convulsions.  ^  _ 

The  financial  stringency  now  prevailing  makes  us  timid  m  asiung  the 
funds  which  we  need  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  the  several  schools  under 
our  charge,  but  the  law  requires  us  to  report  our  limitations,  and  the  legisla- 
ture must  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving  or  withholding  the  means  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  work. 

We  insist  that  none  of  these  items  have  been  padded.  We  cannot  agree 
to  provide  any  one  of  them  for  less  than  our  estimate.  Second,  that  those 
marked  "es."  we  deem  essential— the  rest  important. 

THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

State  Agency. 

For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  including  the  continuous  annual 

appropriation  of  $1,500  •  $5,000.00 

For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1899,  including  the  continuous  annual  _ 

appropriation  of  $1,500   o.OOO.OO 

Extraordinary  Repairs  and  Improvements. 

For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898   J^OO.OO 

For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1899   1,800.00 

Equipments  and  Buildings. 

For  a  schoolhouse  and  cottage  residence,  including  heating  (which 
will  require  one  new  boiler),  lighting,  sewer,  plumbing  and  furr 

niture   25,000.00 

For  changing  the  present  schoolhouse  into  a  cottage   ^SJK'JK 

For  library   ^0.00 

For  additional  land  (eighty  acres)   d,ouu.uu 

Totals  '$44,400.00 

Supt.  GL  A.  Merrill  writes  as  follows : 

The  following  supplementary  statement  concerning  the  special  appropria- 
tions recommended  by  the  board  of  control  for  the  State  Public  School  is 
offered:  ;  +. 

State  Agency.— The  sum  of  $500  per  year  has  been  added  to  the  amounts 
heretofore  appropriated  for  the  state  agency,  for  the  reason  that  the  board 
desires  to  have  more  personal  work  done  in  investigating  the  homes  ot  appli- 
cants for  children.  The  sure  way  of  doing  the  best  work  in  placing  children 
in  homes  is  to  personally  visit  and  investigate  the  home  of  every  applicant 
before  allowing  him  to  take  a  child. 

Equipments  and  Buildings.— The  board  recommends  the  erection  of  a  new 
schoolhouse  and  the  conversion  of  the  present  schoolhouse  into  a  cottage  for 
boys  The  present  school  building  contains  four  rooms  and  has  seating  ca- 
pacity for  140  pupils.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  children  of  school  age 
during  the  past  two  years  was  176.   The  need  of  this  building  was  felt  two 
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years  ago  and  the  need  has  not  been  lessened.  If  the  money  with  which  to 
build  the  schoolhouse  and  to  transform  the  present  schoolhouse  into  a  cottage 
is  appropriated,  the  double  purpose  of  securing  needed  school  facilities  and 
another  cottage  would  be  served. 

A  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  superintendent's  family  apart  from 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  inmates  should  be  erected  on  the  premises  The 
superintendent  has  personal  charge  of  the  institution,  is  held  responsible  for 
its  condition  at  all  times,  the  care  of  the  children  and  the  property  and  is 
required  to  reside  with  his  family  on  the  premises. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sum  recommended  for  these  buildings  will  cover  the 
necessary  furnishing,  lighting,  heating  (including  a  new  boiler)  and  nlumbing 

Additional  Land.— Since  my  former  report  to  you  of  the  amounts  that 
would  be  recommended  for  this  institution,  the  board  has  decided  to  ask  for 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,500  for  the  purchase  of  eighty  acres  of  adjoining 
land.  This  land  is  urgently  needed  to  furnish  pasturage  and  support  for  the 
increasing  herd  of  cows.  Heretofore  it  has  not  been  available,  but  is  soon  to 
be  sold  by  the  heirs,  and  will  not  be  available  for  the  state  unless  purchased 
soon. 

The  Library.— No  more  valuable  aid  to  the  work  of  our  matrons  and  teach- 
ers m  educating  the  children  could  be  provided  than  an  ample  supply  of  good 
books.  It  is  important  that  the  children  committed  to  our  care  should  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  the  best .  literature  before  they  leave  this  school.  That  the 
books  are  appreciated  by  the  pupils  is  evidenced  by  the  constant  patronage 
the  library  receives. 

THE  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

For  tlw  Tear  Ending  July  31,  1898. 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvemants  $9  500 

For  supplementary  water  supply                         '  7500 

For  increasing  library  \ 

For  school  building,  to  accommodate  300  pupils. 95  qoo 

For  finishing  machine  shops   o'ooo 

For  machinery  ""   l'oOO 

For  teachers  and  equipment  for  manual'  training  school .'  2  500 

For  finishing  girls'  school  building   o\c*\ 

For  state  agent  f  .  .  3  000 

 $46,500 

For  the  Year  Ending  July  31,  1899. 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   *9  *oo 

For  cottage  No.  4     iaana 

For  hospital   3 000 

For  teachers  and  equipment  for  manual  training  school 9'™ 
For  library....   *   

For  state  agent  '.'.'.''.'.I'.''.'/.'.'.'.      3  000 

 ■   27,500 

Total  appropriations  asked   ~$74,000 

The  superintendent  writes  as  follows: 
nmvllf1011,^  the  aPP^Priation  for  current  expenses,  repairs  and  im- 
asklSthe ^year  lys?"0^1^1^  fOT  agenCy'  We  have  in  0Ur  report 

h^fk^^l^V^0^  a  f b(?01  bllildinS-   This  is  in  order  to  give  the 
wi      ,  Tfit  °f  a  graded  school;   whereas  now  our  schools  occupy  the 
Un^01  T°??f.  Wi?  as  many  graded  schools  as  there  are  families. 
C1rr,£  d-ltl(?naiWater  supply-   0llr  artesian  wells  furnish  a  limited 

supply  and  this  is  inadequate  for  irrigation,  watering  lawns,  etc  We  are 
obliged  also  to  provide  a  different  kind  of  water  for  our  boilers,  as  the  water 
now  m  use  for  our  boilers  is  mining  them,  and  we  have  been  advised  by  the 
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Hartford  Insurance  Company  that  we  must  furnish  different  water  from  that 
we  now  have.  At  the  closest  estimate  this  cannot  be  provided  for  less  than 
the  amount  asked. 

$500  for  addition  to  library. 

$2,000  to  complete  manual  training  building. 

$3,500  for  extra  machinery  for  laundry,  machinery  for  blacksmith  and 
machine  shops  and  moulding  room. 

$2,500  for  finishing  third  story  of  the  girls'  department.  The  number  of 
girls  in  our  school  has  so  increased  that  it  will  be  necessary  during  the  next 
two  years  to  have  more  room.   The  third  story  has  never  been  finished. 

For  the  year  1899  we  have  asked,  in  the  way  of  special  appropriations: 

$16,000  to  build  and  equip  a  cottage  for  the  boys.  Our  school  has  contin- 
ued to  increase,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  place  out  the  boys  in  homes 
wherever  suitable  homes  could  be  procured.  Our  families  are  all  too  large  to 
do  effective  work,  and  we  therefore  renew  our  request  for  an  appropriation 
for  an  extra  cottage  for  the  boys.  ■ 

$3,000  for  a  hospital.  This  is  a  necessity  that  is  apparent  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  school. 

$2,500  for  manual  training. 

$500  for  library  purposes. 

We  trust  that  your  board  will  give  us,  in  this  matter,  all  the  assistance 
you  consistently  can,  for  we  feel  that  these  children,  while  in  our  school, 
should  be  given  instruction  in  all  the  branches  that  will  fit  them,  when  they 
leave  us,  to  go  out  Into  the  world  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

J.  W.  BROWN,  Superintendent. 

THE  STATE  REFORMATORY. 

The  board  of  this  institution  ask: 

First— For  $50,000  to  complete  new  cell  wing.  About  eighty  more  prison- 
ers will  fill  every  cell  at  Stillwater,  and  ours  being  already  full,  additional 
room  will  be  required  before  it  can  be  supplied. 

Second— For  $40,000  to  make  dining  and  school  rooms,  neither  of  which 
we  have  and  both  of  which  will  soon  be  imperatively  required. 

Third— For  $25,000  to  build  a  woman's  building.  The  law  requires  us  to 
receive  women,  and  at  present  there  is  no  place  for  them.  The  reason  for 
making  it  here  is  that  it  can  be  built  and  maintained  much  cheaper  here  than 
elsewhere  by  utilizing  our  inmates  in  building,  in  raising  a  large  part  of  the 
necessary  food  and  in  labor  which  would  have  to  be  otherwise  hired. 

Fourth— It  is  recommended  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000  be 
made,  as  was  done  at  Stillwater  until  that  prison  was  oompleted,  so  as  to 
keep  our  surplus  labor  employed  in  making  material  and  economically  build- 
ing room  as  fast  as  the  growing  needs  of  the  state  require. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  HOULTON,  Superintendent. 

THE  STATE  PRISON. 

The  board  of  managers  ask  for  no  special  appropriations,  except 
the  customary  appropriation  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  im- 
provements. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CRIME. 

A  semi-annual  census  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota is  taken  by  this  office,  and  this  census  reveals  the  gratifying 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  prisoners  in  the  community  has  been 
decreasing  for  the  past  ten  years.  There  were  in  the  state  Dec.  31, 
1885,  836  prisoners;  Dec.  31,  1890,  931  prisoners,  and  Dec.  31,  1895, 
1,080  prisoners.  The  increase  was  considerably  less  in  proportion 
than  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  state.  The  ratio  of  pris- 
oners to  the  general  population  was  as  follows:  Dec.  31,  1885,  748; 
Dec.  31,  1890,  716;  Dec.  31,  1895,  687.  The  mid-summer  census 
taken  June  30th  of  each  year  shows  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  general  population.  This  decrease  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  operation  of  the  parole  system,  but  the  returns 
show  an  actual  decrease  of  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county 
jails  and  workhouses  which  are  not  affected  by  the  parole  system. 

The  effect  of  the  hard  times  upon  the  number  of  prisoners  serv- 
ing sentences  in  jails  and  workhouses  has  been  exactly  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected.    The  number  of  prisoners  of  this 
class  in  the  state  Dec.  31,  1892,  was  383.    June  30,  1893,  the  number 
had  increased  to  508.    Dec.  31,  1893,  it  had  been  reduced  to  388, 
almost  the  same  number  as  at  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year. 
J  une  30,  1894,  the  number  had  decreased  to  244,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase,  as  follows:    Dec.  31,  1894,  269; 
June  30,  1895,  329;  Dec.  31,  1895,  346;  June  30,  1896,  361.    If  we 
take  the  two  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  this  curious  trend 
is  still  more  marked.    The  number  of  prisoners  serving  sentence 
for  misdemeanors  in  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Dec. 
31,  1892,  was  289;  June  30,  1893,  it  had  increased  to  336;  Dec.  31, 
1893,  it  had  decreased  to  267;  June  30,  1894,  it  had  dropped  to  150; 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  as  follows: 
Dec.  31,  1894,  172;  June  30,  1895,  187;  Dec.  31,  1895,  194;  June  30, 
1896,  202.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
country  the  hard  times  did  not  operate  to  increase  the  number  of 
misdemeanant  prisoners,  and  that  notwithstanding  what  appeared 
to  be  a  normal  increase  since  1893  we  have  not  yet  gotten  back  to 
the  number  of  prisoners  that  were  found  in  the  state  in  the  prosper- 
ous times  of  1892.    Several  reasons  have  been  given  by  municipal 
judges,  superintendents  of  workhouses,  sheriffs,  and  other  practical 
observers.    Some  think  that  it  is  because  the  judges  have  been 
more  lenient  in  sentencing  vagrants  and  other  misdemeanants  in 
consideration  of  the  hard  times;  others  think  that  the  decrease 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  had  less  money  to  spend  for  intoxicat 
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ing  drinks,  and  consequently  did  not  commit  misdemeanors.  There 
was  a  large  exodus  of  the  floating  population  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  other  prosperous  points  previous  to  1893,  which  is  thought  to 
account  for  this  fact  in  part.  One  officer  said:  "Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple of  the  vagrant  class  left  Minnesota,  with  Coxey's  army  and  never 
came  back." 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  the  facts  bear  testimony  to  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  with  which  the  people  of  Minnesota  have 
met  the  stress  of  the  past  three  years. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Minnesota  can  escape  altogether  the 
operation  of  those  causes  which  have  uniformly  produced  an  in- 
crease of  the  criminal  classes  as  communities  hate  grown  older  and 
civilization  grows  more  complex,  but  we  may  at  least  hope  that  the 
character  of  our  people  and  our  institutions  may  continue  such  as 
to  enable  Minnesota  to  maintain  the  place  which  she  has  hitherto 
occupied  in  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  the  states  of  the  Union  as  re- 
gards the  proportion  of  criminals.  The  census  of  1890  showed  that 
Minnesota  had  800  criminals  out  of  each  million  of  her  population, 
as  against  an  average  of  1,315  in  each  million  for  the  United  States. 
California  had  2,813  in  a  million;  Kansas,  1,351;  Massachusetts, 
2,335;  New  York,  1,912;  Pennsylvania,  1,234;  Michigan,  1,029;  Illi- 
nois, 1,029;  while  Wisconsin  had  only  663;  Iowa,  531;  and  the  Da- 
kotas,  538. 

Minnesota's  immunity  from  crime  is  largely  due  to  the  admirable 
character  of  her  immigration,  both  native  and  foreign.  The  secre- 
tary of  this  board  has  made  careful  study  of  this  subject,  from  which 
it  appears  that  out  of  each  million  foreign  born  males  of  voting 
age  in  the  United  States  there  were  in  1890  3,285  prisoners,  but  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  there  were  only  1,735  prisoners  out  of 
each  million  foreign  born  males,  while  in  Kansas  the  ratio  was  4,255, 
in  Montana  4,300,  in  California  5,295,  and  in  Massachusetts  5,865. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  and  one  for  careful  consideration,  that 
while  the  foreign  born  males  of  voting  age  have  only  3,285  prisoners 
in  a  million,  the  children  of  foreign  born  parents  of  the  first  genera- 
tion have  5,475  prisoners  in  a  million.  In  Minnesota  the  children 
of  foreign  born  parents  have  nearly  twice  as  many  prisoners  pro- 
portionately as  their  fathers.  This  fact  illustrates  on  the  one  hand 
the  difficulty  which  our  foreign  born  residents  have  in  training  their 
children  for  the  new  environment,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  im- 
portance of  those  preventive  measures  which  are  calculated  to  pre 
serve  the  youth  from  falling. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PAUPERISM. 

The  semi-annual  pauper  census  taken  by  this  office  reveals  some 
interesting  facts  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  hard  times  in 
the  increase  of  pauperism. 

This  enumeration  shows  that  the  number  of  paupers  relieved 
during  the  month  of  December,  1892,  was  6,421,  which  was  about 
the  same  number  as  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  .  In  December,  1893,  the  number  relieved  was  12,000, 
nearly  double  that  of  1892,  and  the  number  relieved  in  December, 
1894  and  1895,  was  nearly  the  same. 

The  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  month  of  June,  1893,  was 
5,444,  as  compared  with  469  in  June,  1892.  In  June,  1894,  the  num- 
ber relieved  was  7,551,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent;  and  in  June, 
1895,  the  number  relieved  was  8,565,  a  further  increase  of  1,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  cities  with  the  rural  districts  indicates  a 
marked  difference  in  the  effects.  In  the  three  counties  of  Hennepin, 
Ramsey  and  St.  Louis,  including  the  cities  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  the  number  of  persons  relieved  in  December,  1892,  was 
3,838,  and  the  number  relieved  in  December,  1893,  was  7,094,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  number  in  December,  1894,  was 
6,256;  December,  1895,  6,345,  indicating  a  permanent  increment  to 
the  pauper  population.  The  number  relieved  in  these  three  coun- 
ties in  June,  1894,  was  814,  an  increase  of  300  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  relieved  in  June,  1894,  was  3,113,  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  number  relieved  in  June,  1895,  was 
3,633. 

In  the  rural  districts,  comprising  the  entire  state,  except  the 
three  counties  named,  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  December, 

1892,  was  3,655;  in  December,  1893,  4,905,  an  increase  of  only  one- 
third.  The  number  relieved  in  1894  and  1895  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1893.    The  number  relieved  in  June,  1892,  was  3,336;  June, 

1893,  3,640;  June,  1894,  4,438;  and  in  June,  1895,  4,932.  There  was 
an  increase  of  one-third  from  June,  1892,  to  June,  1894.  While  the 
number  relieved  in  June,  1895,  was  4,952,  the  number  relieved  in 
December,  1895,  was  only  5,207. 

A  further  examination  of  these  statistics  indicates  a  marked 
difference  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  paupers  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  country.  For  example:  In  June,  1894,  the  number  relieved 
in  the  cities  was  3,113,  and  in  December,  1894,  6,256,  exactly  twice 
as  many;  while  in  the  country  districts  the  number  relieved  in 
June,  1894,  was  4,438,  and  in  December,  1895,  5,098,  an  increase  of 
only  twelve  per  cent.    In  other  words,  the  county  commissioners 
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throughout  the  state  gave  nearly  as  much  relief  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  while  the  authorities  in  the  cities  cut  off  relief  in  the  sum- 
mer and  increase  it  in  the  winter. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  call  attention  to  the  pauper- 
izing effect  of  the  system  of  pensioning  paupers  the  year  round. 
The  most  practicable  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  education  of  the 
officers  who  dispense  the  relief,  by  investigating  the  systems  em- 
ployed in  the  best  managed  counties  and  by  attendance  upon  such 
gatherings  as  the  State  Conference  of  Charities.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  fully  one-third  of  the  amount  dispensed  for  outdoor  re- 
lief can  be  abated  without  hardship  to  the  poor;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition  by  culti- 
vating habits  of  independence  and  thrift. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  recommend  that  the  poor  laws 
of  the  state  be  recodified.  These  laws  have  been  amended  from 
time  to  time  until  they  are  inconsistent  in  some  particulars  and  in- 
adequate in  others.  Some  fifteen  counties  are  operating  under 
special  laws  which  vary  in  their  provisions  and  create  confusion  in 
their  administration. 

THE  IMMIGRATION  OF  DEPENDENTS. 

The  attention  of  this  board  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  Min- 
nesota suffers  materially  from  the  importation  into  the  state  of 
paupers,  insane  persons,  and  other  dependents,  who,  although  they 
have  not  a  legal  residence  in  the  state,  become  a  charge  upon  our 
people  and  help  to  overcrowd  our  institutions. 

In  one  of  the  hospitals  for  insane  seven  cases  were  reported  at 
one  time  of  persons  who  had  been  committed  to  the  hospital; 
although  they  had  no  legal  residence  in  the  state.  The  case  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Ricks  will  illustrate  pointedly  the  imposition  to  which  the 
state  is  subject  under  our  present  law.  This  woman  is  a  resident 
of  Wisconsin  who  spends  most  of  her  time  in  insane  hospitals  and 
prisons.  Although  she  is  not  a  resident  of  Minnesota,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  is  insane,  she  has  been  committed  to  each  of 
the  Minnesota  hospitals  for  insane  at  least  twice,  and  at  present  is 
an  inmate  of  the  Rochester  Hospital  for  Insane,  where  she  was 
committed  as  an  inebriate.  The  law  requires  the  county  authorities 
in  such  cases  to  send  the  persons  to  the  state  in  which  they  have  a 
legal  residence,  but  the  law  is  totally  inoperative.  A  blind  pupil 
was  recently  found  in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  who  had 
been  sent  into  Minnesota  by  the  authorities  of  a  county  in  North 
Dakota.    Cases  have  been  reported  of  people  who  have  moved  into 
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Minnesota  from  other  states  in  order  to  place  members  of  their 
family  in  the  public  institutions  of  this  state;  and  cases  are  con- 
stantly occurring  where  the  public  authorities  are  compelled  as  a 
matter  of  humanity  to  provide  for  paupers  who  have  not  a  legal 
residence. 

The  secretary  of  this  board  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  the  interstate  migration  of  paupers,  insane  persons, 
and  other  dependents,  and  has  prepared  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to 
define  the  residence  of  insane  persons,  paupers  and  other  depend- 
ents, and  to  provide  for  the  return  of  non-residents  to  their  places 
of  residence." 

The  principal  features  of  the  proposed  law  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  continuous  residence  for  one  year  in  any  community 
shall  establish  a  legal  residence,  and  that  time  spent  in  a  public 
institution  and  time  during  which  the  pauper  has  received  public 
aid  shall  not  be  counted  towards  establishing  a  residence. 

2.  That  non-residents  shall  not  be  admitted  to  state  institutions 
except  by  special  act  of  the  state  board  of  corrections  and  charities. 

3.  That  alleged  non-residents  shall  be  investigated  by  the  state 
board  of  corrections  and  charities,  and  if  found  to  be  residents  of 
another  state  or  country  may  be  removed  thereto  at  state  expense; 
and  if  found  to  be  residents  within  the  state,  they  shall  be  sent  to 
their  proper  residence  at  the  expense  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belong. 

4.  Disputes  of  towns  or  cities  in  the  same  county  with  refer- 
ence to  the  residence  of  paupers  to  be  settled  by  the  board  of  countv 
commissioners;  the  decision  of  said  board,  or  the  decision  of  the 
state  board  in  state  cases,  to  be  subject  to  appeal  in  district  courts. 

5.  Agents  of  railroad  companies  or  other  common  carriers  are 
forbidden,  under  penalty,  to  bring  paupers  into  the  state  or  to  trans- 
fer paupers  from  place  to  place  within  the  state,  either  at  reduced 
rates  of  fare  or  by  free  transportation,  unless  the  ticket  is  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  signed  by  some  public  officer  or  responsible 
agent  of  some  charitable  organization,  saying  that  the  person  is 
going  to  his  legal  residence,  or  to  friends  or  to  other  responsible 
parties,  or  that  he  is  able  to  earn  a  living  and  is  being  sent  to  some 
place  where  he  has  a  definite  prospect  of  employment. 

6.  The  law  empowers  the  state  board  of  charities  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  authorities  of  other  states  which  shall  adopt 
concurrent  legislation,  for  the  arbitration  of  disputed  questions 
between  such  states  respecting  the  residence  of  insane  persons, 
paupers  and  other  dependents,  and  for  the  return  of  such  persons 
to  their  proper  residence. 
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We  recommend  the  enactment  of  an  act  containing  the  essen- 
tial features  herein  embodied.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  check  the  influx  of  non-resident  dependents  by  means 
of  county  action  and  that  the  only  practicable  method  is  by  a 
special  state  agency. 

STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  has  become 
a  valuable  agency  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  charity  and 
reformation.  The  legislature  of  1895  made  an  appropriation  of 
|300  per  year  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  conference.  This  ap- 
propriation has  furnished  the  means  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
experts  from  other  states,  who  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  and  interest  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  of  1895  was  held  at  Faribault,  and  was  attended 
by  about  125  delegates  from  outside  points.  The  president  of  the 
conference  was  Hon.  J.  B.  Wakefield  of  Blue  Earth  City.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  secured  the  assistance  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Wright  of 
Wisconsin,  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  for  1896;  Dr.  Fred  H.  Wines  of  Illinois,  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  census  in  the  department  of  crime,  pauperism, 
etc.;  and  Secretary  Ernest  Bicknell  of  the  Indiana  Board  of  State 
Charities. 

The  conference  of  1896  was  held  at  Red  Wing,  and  was  attended 
by  over  100  delegates  from  outside  points.  The  president  of  the 
conference  was  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Lee  of  Long  Prairie.  The  executive 
committee  secured  the  assistance  of  Hon.  Alexander  Johnson  of 
Indiana,  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  for  1897;  Supt.  L.  D.  Drake  of  the  Missouri  Reform 
School  for  Boys,  and  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Byers  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
State  Charities.  These  gentlemen  not  only  contributed  important 
papers  and  addresses,  but  assisted  greatly  by  shedding  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  other  states  upon  the  questions  discussed  by  the 
conference. 

In  addition  to  these  gentlemen  the  following  named  persons 
came  from  other  states  at  their  own  expense  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  conference:  Hon.  A.  O.  Wright  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Hon.  Clarence  Snyder,  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Control;  Capt.  C.  S.  McKowan,  superintendent  of  the  La 
Crosse  County  Insane  Asylum,  at  Salem,  Wis.;  Mrs.  E.  W.  White 
of  Chicago ;  Miss  Charlotta  Coff,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Abbey  Speaker  of  Rockford,  111.; 
and  Capt.  S.  Alberti  of  Chicago. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  conference  will  be  held  at  St.  Cloud,  in 
November,  1897.  The  president  of  the  conference  of  1897  is  Dr  T 
a  Clark  of  Stillwater. 

The  principal  lack  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection is  the  small  attendance  of  county  commissioners,  super- 
intendents of  poorhouses,  and  other  public  officers  who  have  the 
care  of  the  public  relief  of  the  poor.  In  the  states  of  Pennsvlvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  the  state  conference  is  largely  at- 
tended by  these  officers,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public  service. 
The  work  of  caring  for  the  poor  is  an  expert  work,  and  the  county 
commissioners  who  have  charge  of  this  work  in  Minnesota  have 
little  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  for  it.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  the  meager  attendance  by  these  officers  is  that  the  county 
commissioners  lack  authority  to  pay  the  expenses  of  delegates.  We 
recommend  that  county  commissioners  be  authorized  to  pay  the 
actual  traveling  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  state  conference  of 
charities,  provided  such  delegates  shall  not  receive  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  time  expended  in  attending  the  conference. 


THE  MINNESOTA  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 

There  has  been  organized  during  the  past  year  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  Minnesota  Prison  Association,  of  which  ex- 
Gov.  L.  F.  Hubbard  is  president.  This  association  is  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  authorities  of  the  State  Prison 
the  State  Reformatory,  city  workhouses,  county  jails,  etc.,  in  giv- 
ing suitable  assistance  to  discharged  prisoners  who  are  disposed  to 
lead  an  honorable  life;  also,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  pre- 
ventive work  for  children  and  others  who  are  in  danger  of  bein^ 
Jed  into  a  criminal  life. 

Branches  of  the  state  association  have  been  established  in  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  competent  agents  have  been  employed 
to  carry  on  the  work.  These  agents  attend  the  police  courts  daily 
and  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  judges  of  the  municipal 
courts.  Successful  prison  associations  are  maintained  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland;  and  such  associations  have  been  organized  in  Ohio  and 
Iowa,  but  heretofore  have  not  been  successfully  maintained  in  the 
interior  states.  We  believe  that  this  association  fills  an  important 
field,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people  of 
the  state. 
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COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  VISITORS. 

The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  has  come  to  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  some  local  agency  to  cooperate  with  the 
state  board  in  the  counties  of  the  state.  The  visits  of  inspection 
made  by  our  secretary  are  necessarily  infrequent,  and  observation 
proves  that  there  is  often  a  lack  of  local  familiarity  with  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  county  jails,  the  county  poorhouses,  the  vil- 
lage lockups,  and  other  local  institutions. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  employs  local  agents  of  the  state 
board  of  charities  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  who  are  paid  an 
annual  salary;  the  State  of  Michigan  has  a  county  agent  of  the 
state  board  of  charities  in  each  county,  who  receives  a  per  diem 
allowance  of  three  dollars  and  expenses.  The  States  of  Ohio  and 
Illinois  have  boards  of  county  visitors,  who  serve  without  compen- 
sation and  without  allowance  for  expenses.  These  boards  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges  of  courts  and  have  done  valuable  work. 

The  Michigan  state  agency  system  has  some  decided  advantages, 
for  the  reason  that  the  agents  feel  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  the  compensation,  which  is  limited  to  $100  per  year  for  each 
agent,  is  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  putting  in  the  necessary  time. 
The  system  costs  the  State  of  Michigan  probably  about  |10,000  per 
year.  The  county  agents  cooperate  with  the  agent  of  the  state 
public  school  in  caring  for  dependent  children,  and  they  attend 
trials  of  juveniles  brought  into  the  courts  of  the  state  on  any  crim- 
inal charge. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  present  a  system  of  unpaid 
visiting  boards,  similar  to  that  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  will  meet  the 
need  of  our  state,  and  we  recommend  that  the  judges  of  the  district 
court  be  empowered  to  appoint  in  each  county  of  the  state  a  board 
of  four  visitors,  consisting  of  two  men  and  two  women,  who  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  or  expenses. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Meetings  of  the  board  were  held  during  the  biennial  period  as 
follows:  Aug.  6,  Nov.  8,  Nov.  15,  and  Dec.  26,  1894;  April  9,  July 
2,  and  Oct.  8,  1895;  Jan.  30,  April  7,  and  July  15,  1896.  The  most 
important  business  transacted  by  the  board  at  their  meetings  was 
as  follows: 

Aug.  6, 1896  (special  meeting). — Plans  for  county  jails  in  Carver, 
Itasca  and  Redwood  counties  were  approved,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions; plans  for  a  jail  in  Big  Stone  county  were  disapproved.  Plans 
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for  lockups  in  Owatonna  and  Stewartville  were  approved  with 
minor  modifications.  The  Wabasha  city  council  were  advised  to 
locate  their  lockup  at  the  rear  of  the  proposed  city  building.  The 
village  councils  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Barnum  were  advised  to  place 
their  lockups  in  detached  buildings.  The  commissioners  of  Pipe- 
stone county  requested  advice  with  reference  to  building  a  county 
jail  and  were  advised  to  build  a  jail  at  an  estimated  cost  of  flO  000 
The  commissioners  of  Wadena  county  were  advised  against  adopt- 
ing the  town  system  of  caring  for  the  poor. 

Nov.  8,  1894.— The  board  met  at  Red  Wing.  It  was  voted  to 
renew  the  recommendation  of  the  board  to  the  legislature  for  a 
fourth  hospital  for  insane  on  the  cottage  plan.  It  was  voted  to  ad- 
vise the  county  commissioners  of  Grant  and  Stevens  counties 
against  the  adoption  of  the  town  pauper  system.  Rev.  S.  G.  Smith 
and  the  secretary  were  authorized  to  confer  with  the  trustees  of 
the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  with  reference  to  future  pro- 
visions for  caring  for  the  insane.  The  secretary  made  a  report  on 
the  work  of  the  state  fire  relief  commission.  A  conference  was  held 
with  the  managers  of  the  state  training  school  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  certain  classes  of  boys  to  the  St.  Cloud  reformatory.  It 
was  voted  to  join  with  the  board  of  managers  of  the  state  training 
school  in  recommending  a  special  appropriation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  agency  for  the  placing  and  supervision  of  inmates 
released  from  that  institution;  also,  to  join  them  in  recommending 
that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  board  of  managers  to 
apprentice  children  with  or  without  their  consent.  The  board  in- 
spected the  state  training  school.  The  board  adjourned  to  meet  at 
St.  Cloud,  Nov.  15,  1894. 

Nov.  15,  1894  (special  meeting).— The  board  met  at  the  state  re- 
formatory, as  per  adjournment.  The  institution  was  thoroughly 
inspected,  and  Superintendent  Lee  made  a  statement,  setting  forth 
the  needs  of  the  institution  for  the  coming  two  years  and  the  appro- 
priations which  would  be  asked  from  the  legislature  of  1895. 

Dec.  26,  1894  (special  meeting).— The  board  met  for  special  con- 
sideration of  its  recommendations  to  the  legislature.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  board  as  published  in  its  biennial  report  to  the 
legislature  of  1895  were  agreed  upon. 

April  9,  1895.— Hon.  Edmund  S.  Durment  of  St.  Paul  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  board  in  place  of  Rev.  S.  G.  Smith,  D.  D., 
resigned.  Hon.  C.  Amundson  was  elected  as  vice  president  in  place 
of  Dr.  Smith.  The  commissioners  of  Pope  and  Marshall  counties 
requested  preliminary  advice  with  reference  to  the  building  of 
county  jails.    They  were  advised  against  building.    A  request  was 
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received  for  advice  with  reference  to  building  a  county  jail  in  the 
attic  of  the  new  court  house  in  Hennepin  county.  A  communica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Hennepin  county  court  house  commission,  and, 
also,  to  the  commissioners  of  Hennepin  cbunty,  favoring  the  general 
plan,  but  advising  that  a  committee,  with  a  competent  architect,  be 
sent  to  examine  the  county  jails  in  Madison  and  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  in  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  order  to  insure 
the  securing  of  satisfactory  plans.  Plans  were  approved  for  a 
county  jail  in  Faribault  county.  Plans  were  submitted  for  a  county 
poorhouse  in  Kock  county,  and  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
board  of  commissioners  that  they  do  not  build  a  poorhouse  at  pres- 
ent. A  request  was  received  from  the  commissioners  of  Dakota 
county  for  advice  with  reference  to  building  a  county  poorhouse, 
and  they  were  advised  to  take  immediate  steps  for  such  a  building. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  incorporate  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  the  report  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Durment  reported  visits  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf, 
blind  and  feeble-minded.    The  board  inspected  the  soldiers'  home. 

July  2,  1895— Dr.  W.  W.  Folwell  of  Minneapolis  took  his  seat 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  in  place  of  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Brackett,  re- 
signed. Plans  were  approved  for  a  county  jail  in  Hennepin  county 
and  Freeborn  county.  Plans  were  disapproved  for  lockups  in  .the 
villages  of  Wells  and  Monticello,  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Oct.  8, 1895.— Plans  were  approved  for  a  lockup  in  the  village  of 
Watertown,  subject  to  certain  amendments.  The  commissioners 
of  Big  Stone  county  were  advised  against  the  erection  of  a  county 
poorhouse.  Plans  for  a  lockup  in  the  village  of  Fountain  were  ap- 
proved, subject  to  certain  amendments.  Dr.  Folwell  reported  visits 
to  Fergus  Falls  hospital  and  the  Otter  Tail  county  poorhouse  and 
jail.    The  board  inspected  the  state  prison  at  Stillwater. 

Jan.  30,  1896.— In  response  to  request  for  advice,  the  commis- 
sioners of  Carlton  and  Stevens  counties  were  advised  against  the 
erection  of  county  poorhouses  in  those  counties.  Requests  for  ad- 
vice with  reference  to  the  erection  of  county  jails  were  received 
from  the  commissioners  of  Martin,  Pine  and  Polk  counties.  The 
commissioners  of  Martin  were  advised  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  a 
county  jail  similar  to  the  jails  of  Nobles  and  Pipestone  counties. 
The  commissioners  of  Pine  county  were  advised  to  visit  jails  in 
other  counties  in  order  to  form  a  suitable  judgment  as  to  their 
needs.  The  commissioners  of  Pope  county  were  advised  to  build  a 
jail  similar  to  the  Nobles  county  jail.  The  secretary  was  authorized 
to  draft  a  law  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  non-resident  paupers, 
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insane -persons,' etc.,  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting. 

April  7,  1896.— Meeting  at  Minneapolis.  It  was  voted  to  desig- 
nate the  Nobles  county  jail  as  a  district  jail.  The  secretary  pre- 
sented a  draft  of  a  bill  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  non-resident 
paupers,  insane  persons,  etc.,  which  was  considered;  and  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  other  members  of  the 
board  and  to  correspond  with  the  authorities  of  other  states  with 
reference  to  the  proper  form  of  such  legislation.  A  request  was 
received  from  the  authorities  of  the  village  of  Harmony  with  refer- 
ence to  advice  for  building  a  lockup,  and  they  were  notified  as  to  the 
legal  requirements  of  such  a  building. 

July  15,  1896. — The  committee  on  jails  reported  their  prelimi- 
nary advice  to  the  commissioners  of  Kittson  county  with  reference 
to  the  building  of  a  county  jail,  which  was  approved.  Plans  were 
submitted  for  a  county  jail  in  Kittson  to  be  included  in  a  court 
house  building,  the  whole  building  to  cost  about  $15,000,  and  the 
commissioners  were  advised  against  the  erection  of  a  jail,  for  the 
reason  that  the  entire  sum  available  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  court  house.  Plans  for  a  lockup  in  the  village 
of  Utica,  the  village  of  Elgin,  and  the  village  of  Clara  City  were 
disapproved,  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law.  Plans  for  a  lockup  in  the  village  of  Harmony 
were  approved,  subject  to  certain  changes.  Plans  for  a  lockup  in 
the  village  of  Stewartville  were  approved.  The  following  commu- 
nication was  received  from  H.  J.  Collins,  county  auditor  of  Otter 
Tail  county: 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  have  asked  me  to  procure  from  your 
board  the  necessary  consent  to  continue  the  maintenance  of  the  county  poor- 
house  in  this  county.   Section  7,  chapter  170,  General  Laws  1889. 

In  response  to  this  communication,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  approve  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  county  poorhouse  by  the  commissioners  of  Otter  Tail 
county,  for  the  reason  that  such  an  institution  is  indispensable  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  poor  of  said  county. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  recommend 
that  the  commissioners  of  Otter  Tail  county  take  immediate  steps  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  poorhouse,  for  the  reason  that  the  present  poorhouse  is  too 
small,  does  not  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  does  not  provide  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  does  not  provide  facilities  for  bathing  and  ventilation. 
In  our  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  additions  to  the  present  build- 
ing as  will  make  it  suitable  for  its  purposes;  but  it  will  be  more  economical 
to  abandon  the  present  building  and  construct  a  new  one. 
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Doctor  Folwell  gave  notice  that  he  would  offer  a  resolution 
favoring  the  residence  of  all  officers  of  state  institutions  outside  of 
the  institutions,  as  far  as  practicable;  and,  also,  in  favor  of  the 
eight-hour  day  for  institutional  employes.  The  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  the  superintendents,  assistant  super- 
intendents, stewards  and  trustees  of  the  state  institutions  and  ask 
for  information  and  opinions  with  reference  to  this  proposition. 
The  board  considered  the  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature  of  1897. 

SUMMARY  OP  EXPENSES  OP  THE  BOARD. 


Trave 


Ling  expenses  of  C.  Amundson  

"  G.  A.  Bracket!  

"  E.  S.  Durment  

"  W.  W.  Folwell  

"  CP.  Maginnis  

J.  H.  Rich  

S.  G.  Smith  

J.  B.  Wakefield  

"  the  secretary  

Salary  of  the  secretary  

Salary  of  the  clerk  

Salary  of  the  stenographer  

Extra  clerk  hire  

Postage  and  telegraphing  

Miscellaneous  expenses  


Totals  

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Totals. 

$50.29 

$35.75 

$86.04 

21.63 

21.63 

2.27 

105.60 

107.87 

63.96 

63.96 

142.10 

60.80 

202.90 

17.26 

6.77 

24.03 

17.98 

17.98 

29.06 

25.12 

54.18 

342.18 

404.84 

747.02 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,200.00 

1,191.29 

2,391.29 

480.00 

480.00 

960.00 

6.93 

6.93 

352.61 

286.73 

639.34 

344.62 

332.21 

676,83 

$6,000.00 

$6,000.00 

$12,000.00 

O.  AMUNDSON, 
E.  S.  DURMENT, 
W.  W.  FOLWELL, 
C.  P.  MAGINNIS, 
JOHN  H.  RICH, 
J.  B.  WAKEFIELD. 


